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PREFACE. 


Jb  EW  subjects  have  ever  possessed  more  genuine  interest,  or  excited  more  uniyersal  attention, 
than  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ;  whether  it  be  regarded  with  respect  to  the  treason  which 
produced  it,  the  circumstances  of  desperate  valour  and  individual  heroism  bj  which  it  wai 
attended,  of  the  important  consequences  which  h^ve  resulted  from  it. 

Scarcely  had  the  nations  of  Euro^  congratulated  themselves  on  the  happy  termination  of 
a  tedious,  expensive,  and  sanguinary  war,  when  the  demon  of  Discord,  in  the  person  of  ^Napc?- 
leon  Buonaparte,  issued  from  his  seclusion  in  the  inle  of  Elba ;  and,  landing-  on  the  shores 
of  France,  diffused  the  pestilence  of  rebellion  around  him:— an  infatuated  army — a  deluded 
populace — disgraced  themselves  and  their  country  by  unexampled  treason ; — a  legitimate 
prince,  recently  restored  to  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors,  was  driven  into  exffe; — the 
arrangepdents  which  the  greatest  of  sovereigns  and  the  first  of  statesmen  had  made  for  the 
repose  of  the  world,  were  suddenly  overthrown ;— and  the  only  alternative  which  remained 
was  that  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  or  a  disgraceful  submission  to  a  tyrant  who  had  prove(^ 
himself  regardless  of  every  treaty  and  of  every  tie. 

Tiie  decision  of  the  allies  was  marked  by  wisdom  and  promptitude.  Indignant  at  the 
Corsican's  attempt  to  regain  by  subtlety  an  empire  which  he  had  been  unable  to  defend  by 
arms,  they  announced  their  determination  to  avenge  the  cause  of  injured  justice,  and  never 
to  sheathe  the  sword  till  the  disturber  of  mankind  should  be  driven  from  the  seat  of  his 
usurpation. 

The  conflict  which  ensued  was  most  tremendous.  The  usurper  and  his  adherents  fought 
with  the  madness  of  desperation,  and  the  fate  of  Eurojie  seemed  to  hang  in  trembling  sus- 
pense between  the  contending  armies.  Heaven,  hoivever,  frowned  on  the  unhallowed  attempt 
of  imposing  new  chains  on  the  human  ^race.  The  commanding  genius,  the  cool  equanimity^ 
the  intrepid  gallantry  of  a  Wellington,  aided  by  the  consummate  discipline  and  unparal- 
leled bravery  of  British  troops^  and  the  splendid  achievements  of  their  allies,  baffled  all  the 
arts  and  exerticms  of  the  foe; — convinced  the  haughty  curiassiers  that  their  boasted  armour 
was  not  proof  against  the  shafts  of  death ; — ^and  proved  to  the  admiring  world  that  the 
imperial  guards  of  France  were  no  longer  invincible.  Foiled  and  defeated  at  every  point,^  the 
rebel  troops  gave  way ;  and  their  unprincipled  leader,  abandoning  them  to  the  sabres  of  their 
triumphant  pursuers,  fled  ignominiously  to  Paris;  there  to  confirm  the  news  of  his  decisive 
overthrow,  and  to  sign  a  second  abdication  of  his  self-assumed  authority. 

The  results  of  this  memorable  battle,  which  has  been  justly  and  emphatically  styled  tlie 
salvation  of  Europe^  were  equally  important  and  beneficial.     Paris,  occupied  a  second  time  t 
by  the  allies,  was  compelled  to  restore  those  sumptuous  works  of  art  of  which  she  had  plun^LC 
dered  the  surrounding  nations,  and  which  had  served  to  legalize  robbery  in  the  eyes  of  her 
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inhabitants  ;^he  tbione,  too  long  stained  by  usurpation,  was  again  filled  by  its  lawful  pos- 
,  sessor  ;«^and  the  disgraced  and  defeated  Corsican,  who  had  so  often  cursed  the  world  by  his 
criminal  projects,  or  his  actual  atrocities,  surrendered  himself  to  the  British  government,  and 
was  justly  doomed  to  hide  his  ^^1^7  i^^^  ^^  ^he  obscurity  of  St.  Helena;  whilst^  Waterloo, 
the  scene  of  his  defeat,  exhibited  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  retributive  justice  of 
God,  the  brilliant  success  of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  general  peace  of  1815. 

The  history  of  a  battle,  so  astonishing  in  itself,  and  so  magnificent  in  its  results,  will  be 
read  with  avidity  by  ages  yet  unborn;  but  to  the  present  generation,  the  contempor^os, 
friends,  and  relatives,  of  the  Uring  and  the  fallen  heroes  of  that  d^y,  it  presents  a  source  of 
attraction  much  easier  to  be  imagined  than  descrU>ed. 

Here  the  military  man  will  retrace  the  terrors  and  the  glories  of  that  field  on  which  the  fate 
of  Europe  was  decided; — the  widowed  matron  and  the  fatherless  child,  surveying  tl^e  aq^le 
exploits  of  a  husband  or  a  fiitfaer,  will  smile  exulting  through  their  tears; — the  rising  gen^ 
ration,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  Men  of  Waterloo,  will  catch  the  patriotic  flame  wJb^cli 
glowed  within  their  breasts; — the  friend  of  genuine  liberty  will  hail  the  confederate  armies 
-who  forced  the  scq)tre  from  a  tyrant's  hands;  and  evert  Briton,  worthy  of  the  name  he 
bears,  will  dwell  with  fond  delight  on  the  prominent  characters,^  in  the  passing  scene,  whom 
he  recognizes  as  natives  of  hb  own  land. 

For  these  important  reasons,  the  Proprietor  has  spared  no  expense — the  Editor  has  shrunk 
from  no  laborious  research,  to  render  it  worthy  of  universal  patronage.  Official  papers  and 
works  of  established  reputation  have  been  primarily  consulted,  as  historical  documents;  much 
oriffinal  information  has  been  communicated  by  a  gentleman  who  has  actually  visited, the 
'field  of  battle,  and  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands  ;''^ a  rich  fund  of  anecdote  has  .l|een 
collected  from  various  authors  of  unquestionable  veracity ;— and  a  bona  fide  abridgment  of 
the  popular  letters  from  St.  Helena  has  been  introduced  ;  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  retirement,  conversations,  and  pursuits  of  that  adventurer,  who,  we  trust,  will 
never  be  permitted  to  quit  his  present  abode  till  his  inordinate  ambition  is  extinguished 
with  his  life. 

In  order  to  render  the  following  :p^ge8  as  interesting  and  complete  as  possible,  the  affairs 
qf  France^  from  the  second  usurpatjon  of  Buonaparte  to  his  deportation  from  Europe,  have 
been  fully  detailed ;  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  principal  Waterloo  heroes^  and  other 
distinguished  characters  have  been  drawn  from  the  most  impartial  and  respectable  souri^. 
The  Editor  and  Proprietor,  therefore,  venture  to  .indulge  a  confident  hope»  that  the  w^ork 
now  respectfully  submitted  to  the  British  public,  will  be  fi»nnd  superior  to  any  thing  of  a 
similar  kind  which  has  been  hitherto  attempted* 
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From  the  Second  Usurpation  of  NapoUon  Buonaparte  to  his  Second  Abdication. 


T. 


.  HE  80vereign»  and  ^tutesmen  assembled  at  the 
congress  of  Yienua  hfid  ^Josed  their  deliberaftioii%  and 
the  former  fand  amioaDcidd  their  departure  for  thcar  re* 
spective  capitals,  when  they  Ireoeired  the  uaweloome 
intelligeDce  that  Biioiuiparte  had  quitted  the  isle  of 
Elba,  and  had  landed,  with  an  afmed  force,  at  Frejua. 

The  astonishment  with  which. this  m/ws  was  at  first 
received  was  naturally  succeeded  by  ihe  most  serious 
apprehensions.  The  force  with  which  the  invader  had 
landed  was  certainly  feeble  and  contemptible ;  but  it 
was  highly  probable  that  the  diaconteDtiad  soldiery  of 
France  would  flock  to  his  standard,  and  enable  him^ 
again  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  It  was 
therefore  necessary,  by  some  prompt  and  decisive  ma- 
nifesto, to  avow  their  resolution  of  opposing  him  with 
their  united  forces.  The  following  declaration  was  ac* 
cordingly  published  at  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  March : 

DECLARATION. 

**  The  powers  who'  hare  signed  the  treaty  at  Paris, 
assembled  in  congress  at  Vienna,  being  informed  of  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  B6onaparte,  and  of  his  mitrance 
into  France  with  an  armed  force,  owe  it  to  their  own 
dignity,  and  the  interest  of  social  order,  to  make  a  so- 
lemn declaration  of  the  sentiments  which  this  event  has 
excited  in  them. 

**  By  thus  breaking  the  convention  which  established 
him  in  the  Island  of  Elba,  Buonaparte  has  destroyed 


the  only  legal  title  on  which  his  existence  depen({ed  s 
by  appearing  again  in  France^  with  projects  of  confusion 
and  disord^  he  hi|s  deprived  himself  of  the  protection 
of  the  hwf  and  has  manifested  to  the  universe  that 
there  cad  be  neither  peace  nor  truce  with  him.  The 
po#ers  consequently  declare^  that  Napoleon  BuonuF- 
parte  has  placed  himsdf  without  the  pale  of  civil  and 
social  relations;  and  tha^  as  an  enemy  and  disturber 
of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  he  has  rendered  him- 
self liable  to  public  vengeance. 

«  They  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that,  firmly  resolv- 
ing to  maintain  entire  the  treaty  of  Fsris  of  May  30, 
1814,  and  the  dispositions  sanctioned  by  that  treaty, 
and  those  which  they  have  resolved  on,  or  shall  here- 
after resolve  on,  to  complete  and  to  consolidate  it,  they 
will  employ  all  their  means,  and  will  unite  all  their 
efibrts,  diat  the  general  peace|  the  object  of  the  wishes 
of  Europe,  and  the  constant  purpose  of  their  labours, 
may  not  again  be  troubled,  and  to  provide  against 
every  attempt  which  shall  threaten  to'  re-plunge  the 
world  into  the  disorders  and  miseries  of  revolutions. 

^And,  although  folly  persuaded  that  all  France, 
ralljring  round  its  legitimate  sovereign,  will  immedi- 
ately annihilate  this  last  attempt  of  a  criminal  and 
impotent  delirium,  a}l  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  ani'^ 
mated  by  the  same  sentiments,  and  guided  by  the  same 
principles,  declare,  that  if,  contrary  to  all  calculations, 
there  should  testdt  firom  this  event  any  real  danger. 
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they  will  be  ready  to  g^re  to  the  King  of  France,  and 
to  the  French  nation,  or  Co  any  other  goyemment  that 
ahall  be  attacked,  as  goon  as  tfaey  shall  be  <»ll6d  upon, 
all  the  assistance  requisite  to  restore  pablic  tranquillity, 
and  to  make  a  common  cause  against  all  those  who 
should  undertake  to  compromise  it. 

^The  present  declajration,  inserted  in  the  renter  of 
the  congress  assembled  at  Vienna  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1816,  shall  be  made  public''  V  /    .  ^    •     ' 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  document,  an  erent 
occurred  at  Vienna  which  ^eited  a  considerable -sensa- 
tion. Several  persons  arrived  in  the  villi^es  near 
Schoenbrnnn,  the  residence  of  the  little  Napoleon. 
Among  them  was  Count  Montesquieu,  a  nephew  of  the 
child's  governess.  He  contrived  to  gain  admittance^ 
into  the  palace,  under  the  pretence  of  visiting  his 
aunt;  and,  having  corrupted  some  of  the  domestics, 
formed  the  plan  of  carrying  off  the  son  of  Buonaparte. 
The  time  was  fixed,  carriages  were  appotnted-toHbe^in 
waiting,  and  relays  were  ordered  at  every  post  to  the 
frontiers  of  France. 

Fortunately  it  happened  that .  i^omie  suspicious  lan- 
guage was  overheard  by  a  chamber-maid  from  one  of 
the  women  who  attended  on  the  young  prince.  She 
immediately  hastened  to  convey  her  suspicions  to  the 
emperor;  while  the  p<dice,  having  gaitfed  ittVcdl^en'ce 
of  the  whole  plot,  suffered  it  to  ptoceedto  <be  last  mo^ 
ment,  that  all  the  accomplices  mi^bt  be'seemred. 

Every  thing  was  now  fiiily  prepared.  A  maid-servant 
bad  the  young  Napoleon  in  her  arms,  and,  attended  by 
one  of  the  principal  conspirators,  was  just  stepping  into 
the  carriage,  when  tbe  officers  made  their  appearance, 
and  the  whole  party  was  arrested. 

The  declaration  of  tbe  allied  powers  ^was^  fo^  a  con* 
siderable  time  after  its  promulgation,  kept  back  from 
the  French  papers ;  and,  when  it  vras  published  in  tbem, 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  commentary,  tbe  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  that  Talleyrand  alone  bad  infused 
into  it&at  sphit  of  personal  invective  against  Buona<- 
parte,  by  which  it  was  distinguished ;  and  it  was  added, 
that  the  allies,  having  put  forth  this  declaration  before 
they  kuew  how  he  was  received  in  France,  would  re- 
call, or  at  least  not  repeat  it,  when  they  learnt  that  he 
had  entered  the  metropolis  in  triumph.  Many  persons 
in  England  were  of  the  same  opinion  {  but  the  follow- 
ing treaty  of  the  allied  powersy  signed  at  Vieanil  on  the 
3&th  oC  March,  as  soon  as  they  received  tbe  intelligence 
of  tbe  entry  of  Buonaparte  into  Paris,  plainly  demon- 
strated their  resolution  to  drive  him  out  of  France. 

^  His  majesty  the  king  of  the  united  kin^doni  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  migesty  the,;  &c*&c., 


liaving  taken  into  consideration  the  consequences  which 
the  invasion  of  France  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
the  actual  situation  irf'tbattk^igdom,  may  produce  with 
respect  to  the  safety  of  Europe',  have  resolved,  in  con- 
junction with  his  majesty  the,  &c  &c  to  apply  to  that 
important  circumstance  the  principles  consecrated  by 
the  treaty  of  Chaumont. 

^  They  have  consequently  resolved  to  renew,  by  a 
solemif  treaty,  signed  separately  by  each  of  the  four 
powers  with  each  of  the  three  others,  the  engagement 
to  preserve,  against  every  attack,  the  order  of  things, 
so  happily  established  in  Europe^  and  to-  determine 
upon  the  niqat  efi^taal  means  of  fbl^Uing  diat  engage- 
ment, as  well  as  of  giving  it  all  the  extension  which 
the  present  circumstances  so  imperiously  call  for. 
'  ^^  Artiol(3 1.  The  high-contracting  parties  above  men- 
tioned solemnly  engage  to  unite  the  resources  of  their 
respective  states  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  entire 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris, 
oir  the  SMt  of  May,  1^4;  as  also  the -stipulations  de- 
termined upon  and  signed  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
with  the  view  to  complete  the  disposition  of  that  treaty, 
to  preserve  them,  against  all  infringement,  and  parti- 
cularly against  tbe  designs  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
For  this  purpose,  they  engage,  in  the  spirit  of  the  de-  * 
c}«fati6n  of  the  13th  of  l^rch  last,  to  direct  in  com- 
mSon,  and  with  one  acooril,  should  the  case  require  if, 
all'thwrri^ffints  ugainst  him,-  and  against  all  those  wbo  ' 
should  already  have  joined  bis  faction,  or  shall  hereafter 
join  it,  in  order  to  force  him  to  desist  from  his  projects, 
and  to  render  him  unable  to  disturb  in  future  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  and  'the  general  peace  under  the 
protection  of  which  tbe  rights,  the  liberty,  and  inde- 
pendemie,  of  nations  had  been  recently  placed  and 
secured.' 

^  Art.  2.  Although  the  means  destined  for  the  attain- 
ment of  so  great  and  salutary  an  object  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  limitation,  and  although  the  high-con- 
tracting parties  are  resolved  to  devote  thereto  all  those 
means  which,  in  tbeir  Respective  situations,  they  are 
enabled  to  dispose  of^  they  have  nevertheless  agreed 
to  keep  constantly  in  the  field,  each,  a  force  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  complete,  including 
cavalry  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  one-tenth,  and  a 
just  proportion  of  artillery,  not  reckoning  garrisons ; 
and  to  employ  the  same  actively  and  conjointly  against 
the  common  enemy.  •      - 

^Art  d.  The  high-contracting  parties  reciprocally 
engage  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  but  by  common  con- 
sent, nor  before  the  object  of  the  war,  designated  in 
the  first  article  of  the  present  treaty,  shall  have  been 
attained ;  nor  until  Buonaparte  shall  have  been  render- 
'^  absUutely  unable  to  create  disturbance,  and  to  r«« 
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n«w  hk  attempts  for  poMewug  hiin«elf  #f  the  supreme 
power  iQ  Fiance. 

**  Art.  4.  The  present  treaty  being  principally  appli- 
cable to  the  present  drcumstancesy  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  and  particularly  those  con- 
tained in  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  same,  shall  be 
again  in  force,  as  soon  as  the  object  actually  in  view 
shall  have  been  attained* 

**  Art  6.  Whatever  relates  to  the  command  of  the 
combined  armies,  to  supplies,  &c  shall  be  regulated 
by  a  particular  conTontion. 

^  Art.  6.  The  high-contracting  parties  shall  be  al- 
lowed respectively  to  accredit  to  the  generals  command- 
ing their  armies,  officers  who  shall  have  the  liberty  of 
corresponding  with  their  governments,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  information  of  military  events,  and  of  every 
thing  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  armies. 

*^  Art.  7.  The  engagements  entered  into  by  the  pre- 
sent treaty  having  for  their  object  the  maintenance  of 
the  general  peace,  the  high-contracting  parties  agree 
to  invite  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  accede  to  the 
same. 

"  Art.  8.  The  present  treaty  having  no  other  end  in 
view  but  to  support  France,  or  any  other  country  which 
may  be  invaded,  against  the  enterprises  of  Buonaparte 
and  his  adherents,  his  most  Christian  majesty  shall  be 
specially  invited  to  accede  hereunto ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  his  majesty's  requiring  the  forces  stipulated  in  the 
second  article,  to  make  known  what  assistance  circum- 
stances will  allow  him  to  bring  forward  in  furtherance 
of  the  object  of  the  present  treaty." 

SEPARATE  ARTICLE. 

**  As  circumstances  might  prevent  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land from  keeping  constantly  m  the  field  the  number 
of  troops  specified  in  the  second  article,  it  is  agreed 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  shall  have  the  option,  either 
of  furnishing  his  contingent  in  men,  or  of  paying  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  pounds  sterling  per  annum  for  each  ea^ 
valry-soldier,  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum  for  each 
infantry-soldier,  that  may  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
number  stipulated  in  the  second  article." 

This  treaty  was  sent  over  to  Great  Britain  to  be  rati- 
fied ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  ratified,  the  fol- 
owing  explanatory  declaration  was  annexed  to  it  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince  Regent: 

DECLARATION. 

^  The  undersigned,  on  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  March  last,  on  the 
part  of  his  court,  is  hereby  commanded  to  declare, 
that  the  eighth  article  of  the  said  treaty^  wherein  his 
I. 


most  Christian  majesty  is  invited  to  accede  under  cer-  • 
tain  stipulations,  is  to  be  understood  as  binding  the 
contracting  parties  upon  principles  of  mutual  security, 
to  a  common  effort  against  the  power  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, in  pursuance  of  the  third  article  of  the  said 
treaty;  but  is  not  to  be  understood  as  binding  his  Bri- 
tannic n^jesty  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  a  view  of 
imposing  upon  France  any  particular  government* 

**  However  solicitous  the  Prince  Regent  must  be  to 
see  his  most  Christian  majesty  restored  to  the  throne, 
and  however  anxious  he  is  to  contribute,  in  conjunction 
with  his  allies,  to  so  auspicious  an  event,  he  never* 
theless  deems  himself  called  upon  to  make  this  decla- 
ration on  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  as  well  in 
consideration  of  what  is  due  to  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty's interests  in  France,  as  in  conformity  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  British  government  has  invaria* 
biy  regulated  its  conduct" 

The  treaty  thus  ratified,  and  with  this  declaration  an- 
nexed, was  sent  back  to  Vienna;  and  it  appears  from 
an  official  letter  from  the  Eari  of  Clancarty,  the  British 
ambassador  there,  that  the  views  and  ^intentions  of  the 
other  allied  powers  were  the  same  as  those  of  Great 
Britain ;  for  he  expressly  states,  that  <<  the  allies  are  at 
war  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  security  for  their 
own  independence,  and  for  the  re-conquest  of  tba 
peace  and  permanent  tranquillity  for  which  the  world 
has  so  long  panted.  They  are  not  even  at  war  for  the 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  security  which  France  can 
afford  them  of  future  tranquillity,  but  because  France, . 
under  its  present  chief,  is  unable  to  afford  them  any 
security  whatever. 

**  In  this  war  they  do  not  desire  to  interfere  with  any 
legitimate  right  of  the  French  people :  they  have  no 
design  to  oppose  the  claim  of  that  nation  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  government,  or  intention  to  trench  in  any 
respect  upon  their  independence  as  a  great  and  free 
people;  but  they  do  think  they  have  a  right,  and  that 
of  the  highest  nature,  to  contend  against  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  an  individual  as  the  head  of  the  French 
government,  whose  past  conduct  has  invariably  demon- 
strated that,  in  such  a  situation,  he  will  not  suffer  other 
nations  to  be  at  peace;  whose  restless  ambition,  whose 
thirst  for  foreign  conquest,  and  whose  disregard  for  the 
rights  and  independence  of  other  states,  must  expose 
the  whole  of  Europe  to  renewed  scenes  of  plunder  and 
devastation. 

**  However  general  the  feelings  of  the  sovere^s 

may  be-in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  king,  they 

no  otherwise  seek  to  influence  the  proceedings  of  the 

French  in  the  choice  of  this,  or  any  other  dynasty  or 

form  of  government,  than  may  be  essential  to  the  safety  > 
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and  pennaiMiit  frenqnillity  of  the  rest  of  Europe:  sudi 
reasonable  security  being*  afforded  by  France  in  this 
.espect,  as  other  states  have  a  legitimate  right  to  claim 
in  their  own  defence,  their  object  will  be  satisfied ;  end 
they  shall  joyfully  return  to  that  state  of  peace  which 
will  then,  and  then  only,  be  open  to  them ;  and  lay  down 
those  arms,  wbicti  they  have  only  taken  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  that  tranquillity  so  eagerly  desired  by 
them,  on  the  part  of  their  respective  empires.^ 

On  the  2d  of  April,  the  Corsican  published  a  mani- 
.  festo  in  justification  of  his  conduct.  After  adverting 
to  the  style  of  the  manifesto  of  the  allies,  of  which  it 
asserts,  that  *^  it  provokes  the  crime  of  assassination, 
and  is  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,'' 
it  proceeds  to  state  the  instances  in  which  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  was  violated  by  the  allies  and  the  Bour- 
bons, and  by  which  Napoleon  considered  himself  re- 
leased from  all  obligations  to  observe  iU 

^  The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  has  been  violated  by 
the  allied  powers,  and  by  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in 
what  respects  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  family, 
and  in  what  regards  the  interests  and  rights  of  the 
French  nation. 

^  I.  The  Empress  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  were  to 
obtain  passports,  and  an  escort,  to  repair  to  the  em- 
peror; but,  in  direct  violation  of  this  promise,  the 
husband  and  wife,  father  and  son,  were  separated 
under  painful  circumstances,  when  the  firmest  mind 
has  occasion  to  seek  consolation  and  support  in  family 
and  domestic  affections. 

^  2.  The  security  of  Napoleon,  and  of  his  imperial  fa- 
mily and  their  suite,  were  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers; 
yet  bands  of  assassins  were  organized  in  France  under 
the  eyes  of  the  French  government,  and  even  by  its 
orders,  for  attacking  the  emperor,  his  brothers,  and  their 
wives,  in  default  of  the  success  anticipated  from  this 
first  branch  of  the  plot  An  insurrection  was  prepared 
at  Orgon,  on  the  emperor's  route,  in  order  that  an  at- 
tempt might  be  made  on  his  life  by  some  brigands. 
The  Sieur  Brulart,  an  associate  of  Georges,  had  been 
sent  as  governor  to  Corsica,  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
the  crime;  and,  in  fact,  several  detached  assassins 
have  attempted,  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  to  gain,  by  the 
murder  of  the  emperor,  the  base  reward  which  was 
promised  them. 

^  3.  The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  were  given 
in  full  property  to  Maria  Louisa,  for  herself,  her  son, 
and  their  descendants.  After  a  long  refusal  to  put  her 
in  possession,  the  injustice  was  completed  by  an  abso- 
lute spoliation,  under  the  illusory  pretext  of  an  ex- 
change, whhout  valuation,  or  sovereignty,  and  without 
her  consent  And  the  documents  in  the  ofllioe  of 
foreign  affairs  prove  that  it  was  on  the  solicitations 


and  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Prince  of  Benevento,  that 
Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  were  thus  despoiled. 

^  4.  Eugene,  the  adopted  son  of  Napoleon,  was  to 
have  obtained  a  suitable  establishment  out  of  France ; 
but  he  has  received  nothing. 

**  5.  The  emperor  had  stipulated  for  the  army  the 
preservation  of  their  rewards  given  them  on  Monte 
Napoleon.  He  had  reserved  to  himself,  the  power  to 
recompense  his  faithful  followers.  But  every  thing  has 
been  taken  away,  and  abused  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Bourbons.  M.  Bresson,  an  agent  from  the  army,  was 
despatched  from  Vienna  to  assert  their  claims;  but  his 
representations  were  ineffectual. 

**  6.  The  preservation  of  the  property,  moveable  and 
immoveable,  belonging  to  the  emperor's  family,  was 
provided  for ;  but  all  was  robbed, — in  France  by  com- 
missioned brigands, — in  Italy  by  the  violence  of  the 
military  chiefs. 

"7.  Napoleon  was  to  have  received  two  millions, 
and  his  family  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  per  annum.  The  French  government,  however, 
constantly  refused  to  discharge  its  engagements;  and 
Napoleon  would  soon  have  been  obliged  to  disband  hiir 
faithful  guards,  for  want  of  the  means  of  piiyidg  tbem, 
had  he  not  found  an  honourable  resource  in  the  con- 
duct of  some  bankers  and  merchants  of  Genoa  and 
Italy,  who  advanced  twelve  millions,  which  they  had 
offered  to  him. 

^  8.  In  short,  it  was  not  without  a  cause  that  it  was 
desirable  by  every  means  to  remove  from  Napoleon  the 
companions  of  his  glory,  the  unshaken  sureties  of  his 
safety  and  of  bis  existence.  The  Island  of  Elba  was 
assigned  to  him  in  perpetuity;  but  the  resolution  of 
robbing  him  of  it  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bour- 
bons, fixed  upon  by  the  congress.  Had  not  Provi- 
dence prevented  it,  Europe  would  have  seen  an  attempt 
made  on  the  person  and  liberty  of  Napoleon,  left  here- 
after at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  and  transported,  far 
from  his  friends  and  followers,  either  to  St.  Lucie  or 
St  Helena,  which  had  been  named  as  bis  prison. 

**  And  when  the  allied  powers,  yielding  to  the  wishes 
and  the  instigations  of  the  hou$e  of  Bourbon,  condes- 
cended to  violate  the  solemn  contract,  on  the  faith  of 
which  Napoleon  liberated  the  French  nation  from  its 
oaths;  when  he  himself,  and  all  the  members  of  his 
family,  saw  themselves  menaced,  attacked  in  their  per- 
sons, in  their  properties,  in  their  affections,  in  all  the 
rights  stipulated  in  their  favour  ^s  princes,  in  those 
even  secured  by  the  laws  to  private  citizens,— what 
conduct  was  Napoleon  to  adopt? 

**  Was  he,  after  enduring  so  many  injuries,  and  sup- 
porting so  many  acts  of  injustice,   to  consent  to  the 

complete  violation   of  the  engagements  entered    into 
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with  hap*  and,  refligBiDg  himie  f  personally  to  the  fate 
prepared  for  him,  to  abandon  aUo  bis  wife,  his  sou,  his 
family,  and  his  faithful  servants,  to  their  frightful  des- 
tiny? 

*<  Such  a  resolution  seems  beyond  the  endurance  of 
human  nature ;  and  yet  Napoleon  would  have  embraced 
it,  if  the  peace  and  happiuess  of  France  had  been  the 
price  of  this  new  8acri6ce«  He  would  hare  devoted 
himself  for  the  French  people,  from  whom,  as  he  will 
declare  in  the  face  of  Europe,  it  is  his  glory  to  hold 
every  thing;  whose  good  shall  be  the  object  of  all  his 
endeavours,  and  to  whom  aloue  he  will  be  answerable 
for  his  actions,  and  devote  his  life/' 

The  manifesto  then  proceeds  to  state  the  causes, 
arising  from  the  internal  state  of  France,  and  the 
errors  of  the  Bourbons,  which  occasioned  the  return  of 
Napoleon ;  the  renunciation  by  the  emperor  of  all  his 
former  platis  of  aggrandizement,  and  his  resolution  to 
abide  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  It  also 
deprecates  the  interference  of  foreign  powers  in  the 
choice  of  the  French  people,  and  concludes  as  follows : 

^  And  oow,  replaced  at  the  head  of  the  nation  which 
bad  thrice  already  made  choice  of  him,  and  which  has 
a  fourth  time  designated  him  by  the  reception  which  it 
has  given  him  in  his  rapid  and  triumphant  march  and 
arrival,  what  does  Napoleon  wish  from  this  nation-— 
by  which,  and  for  the  interest  of  whicb,  be  wishes  to 
feign? 

^What  the  French  people  wish— the  independence 
of  France,  internal  peace,  peace  with  all  nations,  and 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  30th  of  May, 
1814. 

^  What  is  the  change,  then,  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  state  of  Europe,  and  in  the  hope  of  that  repose 
which  was  promised  to  it?  What  voice  is  raised  to  de- 
mand assistance,  which,  according  to  the  declaration, 
ought  only  to  be  given  when  called  for  ? 

**  Nothing  has  been  changed :  if  the  allied  ]>owerB 
return,  as  it  is  expected  they  will  do,  to  just  and  mo- 
derate sentiments ;  if  they  acknowledge  that  the  exist- 
ence of  France,  in  a  respectaUe  and  independent  state, 
as  far  from  conquering  as  from  being  conquered,  from 
dominating  as  from  being  subji^ted,  is  necessary  to 
the  balance  of  great  kingdoms,  and  tathe  guarantee  of 
inferior  states. 

**  Nothing  has  been  changed :  if,  respecting  the  rights 
of  a  great  nation  which  desires  to  respect  the  rights  of 
all  others,  which,  high-minded  and  generous,  has  been 
lowered,  but  never  degraded,  they  allow  it  to  retake  a 
sovereign,  and  give  itself  a  constitntion  and  laws  suit- 
able to  its  manners,  its  interests,  and  its  wants. 

**  Nothing  has  been  changed :  if  they  do  not  attempt 
to  constrmn  France  to  submit  again  to  a  dynasty  which 


she  dislikes,  to  the  feudal  chains  whidk  she  has  thrown 
off,  and  to  the  seignorial  or  ecclesiastical  prostrationa 
Trom  which  she  has  emancipated  herself;  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  impose  laws  on  her,  to  interfere  with  her  inter* 
nal  concerns,  to  assign  a  form  of  government  to  her, 
and  to  give  maslens  to  her  to  satisfy  the  pleasure  or  the 
passions  of  her  neighbours. 

^  Nothing  has  been  changed  :  if,  when  France  is  oc- 
cupied with  preparing  the  new  social  compact  which 
shall  guarantee  the  liberty  of  her  citizens,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  generous  ideas  which  prevail  in  En- 
rope,  they  do  not  force  her  to  withdraw  herself  from 
those  pacific  thoughlB  and  means  of  internal  prosperity, 
to  which  the  people  and  their  chief  wish  to  consecrate 
themselves  in  a  happy  accordance,  and  again  direct 
their  energies  to  war. 

^'  Nothing  has  been  changed :  if,  when  the  French 
nation  only  demands  to  remain  at  peace  with  all  Eu- 
rope, an  unjust  coalition  does  not  compel  it  to  defend, 
as  it  did  in  179%  its  will  and  its  rights,  its  independ- 
ence, and  the  sovereign  of  its  choice." 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  following  circular  letter, 
written  by  Napoleon  himself  was  despatched  to  the 
courts  of  all  the  allies: — 

'*  Paris,  ApnlA,  1816. 
**  Sir,  mt  Brother, 

^  You  have  no  doubt  learned  in  the  coune  of  the  last 
month  my  return  to  France,  my  entrance  -into  Paris, 
and  the  departure  of  the  family  of  the  Bourbons* 
The  true  nature  of  these  events  must  now  be  made 
known  to  your  majesty.  They  are  the  results  of  an 
irresistible  power ;  the  results  of  the  unanimous  wish 
of  a  great  nation  which  knows  its  duties  and  its  rights. 
The  dynasty  which  force  had  given  to  the  French 
people  was  not  fitted  for  it.  The  Bourbons  neither  as- 
sociated with  the  national  sentiments  or  manners; 
France  has  therefore  separated  herself  from  them.  Her 
voice  called  for  a  liberator.  The  hopes  which  induced 
me  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  her  have  not  been  > 
deceived.  I  came ;  and,  from  the  spot  where  I  first 
set  my  foot,  the  love  of  my  people  has  borne  roe  into 
the  heart  of  my  capital. 

"  The  first  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  repay  so  much  af- 
fection by  the  maintenance  of  an  honourable  peace. 
The  restoration  of  the  imperial  throne  was  necessary 
for  the  happiness  of  the  French  people.  It  is  my  sin- 
cerest  desire  to  render  it  at  the  same  time  subservient 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  repose  of  Europe.  Enough 
of  glory  has  shone  by  turns  on  the  colours  of  the  va- 
rious nations.  The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  have  often 
enongh  occasioned  great  reverses,  followed  by  great 

successes.  CZnna]c> 
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*^  A  more  brilliant  arena  is  now  open  to  sovereignsy 
and  I  am  the  tint  to  descend  into  it.  After  havincf  pre- 
sented to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  great  battles,  it 
will  now  be  more  delightful  to  know  no  other  riralship 
in  future,  but  that  resulting  from  the  advantages  of 
peace,  and  no  other  struggle  but  the  sacred  one  of  feli- 
city for  our  people. 

**  France  has  been  pleased  to  proclaim  with  candour 
this  noble  object  of  her  unanimous  wish.  Jealous  of 
her  independence,  the  invariable  principle  of  her  po- 
licy will  be  the  most  rigid  respect  for  the  independ- 
ence of  other  nations.  If  such,  then,  as  I  trust  they 
are,  are  the  personal  sentiments  of  your  majesty,  ge- 
neral tranquillity  is  secured  for  a  long  time  to  come ; 
and  justice,  seated  on  the  confines  of  the  various  states, 
will,  of  herself,  be  sufficient  to  guard  the  frontiers. 

«  Napol-^w.** 

In  consequence  of  Buonaparte's  publishing  his  ir- 
cular  letter,  the  congress  at  Vienna  deemed  it  pro  .  ^r 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  whether,  after  the 
events  that  had  passed  since  the  return  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  to  France,  and  in  consequence  of  the  do- 
cuments published  at  Paris  on  the  declaration  which 
the  powers  issued  against  him  on  the  13th  of  March, 
*t  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  to  a  new  declaration. 
The  positions  laid  down  by  Bnonaparte,  in  reference  to 
the  declaration  of  the  13th  of  March,  were  the  follow- 
ing :— 

'^  LThat  that  declaration,  directed  against  Buonaparte 
at  the  period  of  his  landing  on  the  coast  of  France, 
was  without  application  now  that  he  had  laid  hold  of 
the  reins  of  goTemment  without  open  resistance ;  and 
that  this  fact  sufficiently  proving  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion, he  had  not  only  re-entered  into  possession  of  his 
old  rights  in  regard  to  France,  but  that  the  question 
even  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  government  had  ceased 
tc  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  powers. 

*^  2.  That  by  offering  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Paris,  he 
removed  every  ground  of  war  against  him.'' 

The  committee  of  congress  were  specially  charged 
to  take  into  consideratioi 


**  1.  Whether  the  position  of  Buonaparte,  in  regard 
to  the  powers  of  Europe,  has  changed  by  the  fact  of 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  and  by  the  circumstances  that  ac- 
companied the  first  success  of  his  attempt  on  the  throne 
of  France? 

**  2.  Whether  the  offer  to  sanction  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  the  31st  of  May,  1814,  can  determine  the  powers 
to  adopt  a  system  different  from  that  which  they  an- 
nounced in  the  declaration  of  the  13th  of  March? 


^  3.  Whether  it  be  necessary  or  proper  to  pubiiah  a 
new  declaration  to  confirm  or  modify  that  of  the  ISth 
of  March?'' 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  the  committee 
came  to  this  general  conclusion,  that  the  will  of  the 
French  people  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  re-eatabliab, 
in  a  legal  sense,  a  government  proscribed  by  solemn 
engagements  which  that  very  people  entered  into  with 
all  the  |)owers  of  Europe ;  and  that  they  cannot,  under 
any  pretext,  give  validity,  as  against  those  powers,  to 
the  right  of  recalling  to  the  throne  him  whose  exclusion 
Was  a  condition  preliminary  to  every  pacific  arrange^ 
ment  with  France:  the  wish  of  the  French  ^people, 
even  if  it  were  fully  ascertained,  would  not  be  the  less 
null  in  regard  to  Europe,  towards  re-establishing  a 
power  against  which  all  Europe  has  been  in  a  state  of 
permanent  protest  from  the  31st  of  March,  1814,  to  the 
13th  of  March,  1815 ;  and,  in  this  view,  the  position 
of  Buonaparte  is  precisely  at  this  day  what  it  was  at 
those  last-mentioned  periods. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  the  committee 
observe,  that  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  highly  favourable 
to  France,  but  it  was  favourable  because  France  agreed 
to  give  up  Buonaparte:  never,  in  treating  with  him, 
would  the  allies  have  consented  to  the  conditions  which 
they  granted  to  a  government,  which,  while  offering  to 
Europe  a  pledge  of  security  and  stability,  relieved 
them  from  requiring  from  France  the  guarantees  which 
they  had  demanded  under  4(s  former  government.  This 
clause,  the  expulsion  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  consent 
of  the  French  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  committee 
observe,  is  inseparable  from  the  treaty  of  Paris,^-4o 
abolish  it,  is  to  break  the  treaty  :  if^  therefore,  the  re- 
turn of  Buonaparte  is  with  the  consent  of  the  French 
nation,  they,  by  this  consent,  in  fact,  declare  war 
against  Europe ;  for  the  state  of  peace  did  not  exist  be- 
tween Europe  and  France,  except  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  is  incompatible  with  the 
power  of  Buonaparte. 

The  committee  next  proceed  to  observe,  that  as  the 
French  nation,  by  again  receiving  Buonaparte,  have, 
in  fact,  broken  one  of  the  most  essential  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  the  question  is  no  longer  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  treaty,  but  the  making  it  afresh ;  and 
with  whom  is  it  to  be  now  entered  into?  The  man 
who,  in  now  offering  to  sanction  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
pretends  to  substitute  bis  guarantee  for  that  of  a  sove*- 
reign  whose  loyalty  was  without  stain,  and  benevolence 
without  measure,  is  the  same  who,  during  fifteen  years, 
ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  earth,  to  find  means  of  sa^ 
tisfying  his  ambition ;  who  sacrificed  millions  of  vic- 
tims, and  the  happiness  ot  an  entire  generation,  to  a 
system  of  conquests ;  whose  truces,  little  worthy  of  ibm 
uigiiizea  oy  v.:j  v/v>^^lv^ 
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I  of  peace,  \mw^  obI  j  rendered  him  more  oppres- 
•ire  and  more  odious ;  who,  after  having,  by  mad  en* 
terprises^  tired  fortune,  armed  all  Europe  against  him, 
and  exliausted  ail  the  means  of  France,  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  projects  and  abdicated  power,  to  save  some 
relacs  of  existence ;  who,  -at  the  moment  when  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  giving  themselves  up  to  the  hope 
ef  a  durable  tranqnilltty,  meditated  new  catastrophes ; 
and,  by  a  double  perfidy  towards  the  powers  who  had 
too  generously  spared  him,  and  towards  a  government 
which  he  could  not  attack  without  the  blackest  treason, 
usurped  a  throne  which  he  had  renounced,  and  which 
he  never  occupied  except  for  the  misery  of  France  and 
die  world.  This  man  has  no  other  guarantee  to  pro- 
pose to  Europe  than  his  word.  After  the  cruel  experi- 
ence of  fifteen  years,  who  would  have  the  courage  to 
accept  this  guarantee  f  who  could  any  longer  respect 
the  sechrity  which  it  could  oflTerf 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  concludes  in  the 
following  terms : 

^  Peace  with  a  government  placed  rn  such  hands,  and 
composed  of  such  elements,  would  only  be  a  perpetual 
state  of  uncertainty,  anxiety,  and  danger.  No  power 
being  able  effectually  to  disarm  it,  the  people  would  en- 
joy none  of  the  advantages  of  a  true  peace ;  they  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  expenses  of  all  kinds;  confi- 
dence not  being  able  to  establish  itself  any  where,  in- 
dustry and  commerce  would  every  where  languish ; 
nothing  would  be  stable  in  political  relations ;  a  sullen 
discontent  would  spread  over  all  countries ;  and,  from 
day  to  day,  Europe  in  alarm  would  expect  a  new  ex- 
plosion. The  sovereigns  have  certainly  not  misunder- 
stood the  interest  of  their  people,  in  judging  that  an 
open  war,  with  all  its  inconveniences  and  all  its  sacri- 
fices, is  preferable  to  such  a  state  of  things,  and  the 
measures  which  they  have  adopted  have  met  the  general 
approbation. 

**  The  opinion  of  Europe,  on  this  great  occasion,  is 
pronounced  in  a  manner  very  positive  and  very  solemn; 
never  could  the  real  sentiments  of  nations  have  been 
more  accurately  known  and  more  faithfully  interpreted 
than  at  a  moment  when  the  representatives  of  all  the 
powers  were  assembled  to  consolidate  the  peace  of  the 
world." 

With  respect  to  the  third  question,  whether  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  publish  a  new  declaration,  the  committee 
remark,  that  the  preceding  observations  furnish  the  an- 
swer to  this.    It  considers, 

**  1.  Tliat  the  decla^ration  of  the  13th  of  March  was 
dictated  to  the  powers  by  reasons  of  such  evident  jus- 
tice and  such  decisive  weight,  that  none  of  the  sophis- 
tries by' which  it  is  pretended  to  be  attacked  can  at  all 
aflTectit: 
I 


**  2.  That  these  reasons  remain  in  ail  their  force;  and 
that  the  changes  which  have  in  feet  occurred  since  the 
declaration  of  the  13th  of  March,  have  produced  no 
alteration  in  the  position  of  Buonaparte  and  of  France 
with  regard  to  the  allies : 

^  S.  That  the  oflfer  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Paris  cannot, 
on  any  account,  alter  the  disposition  of  the  allies. 

^  Therefore,  the  committee  is  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  publish  a  fresh  declaration.^ 

The  allies  being  thus  determined  on  war,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  their 
troops  into  the  field. .  Most  of  the  Russians  had  already 
retired  within  the  frontiers  of  Poland ;  the  Prussians 
and  Austrians  also  had  returned  to  their  respective 
countries.  But,  as  the  allies  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  most  prompt 
and  vigorous  measures,  it  was  resolved,  that  all  the 
troops  which  they  were  to  furnish,  and  even  more  than 
their  quotas,  should,  without  the  least  delay,  begin 
their  march  towards  the  frontiers  of  France.  The  plan 
of  the  campaign  was  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
pursued  with  such  success  during  the  year  1814 ;  that 
is,  France  was  to  be  invaded  in  every  direction. 

But  the  continental  allies  could  not  stir  in  this  mo- 
mentous affair  unless  Britain  subsidized  them  most 
liberally.  For  diis  purpose,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer proposed  and  carried  with  little  opposition  the 
renewal  of  the  income-tax,  and  a  loan  to  an  atmo8t  un- 
paralleled extent  was  also  raised.    • 

Great  Britain  also  entered  into  twelve  treaties  of  ac- 
cessions, and  twenty-five  treaties  of  subsidy.  By  the 
treaty  of  accession  with  Baden,  his  Britannic  majesty 
engaged  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  allies,  not 
to  lay  down  his  arms  without  particularly  taking  into 
consideration  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of  Baden,  and 
not  to  permit  the  political  existence  of  the  duchy  to  b« 
violated.  The  other  treaties  of  accession  were  with 
Bavaria,  Denmark,  Hanover,  the  grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Saxony, 
Switzerland,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  pi-inces  and  free 
towns  of  Germany.  The  treaties  of  subsidy  were  with 
the  same  powers,  and  by  these  Baden  was  to  furnish 
sixteen  thousand  men,  Bavaria  sixty  thousand,  Den- 
mark fifteen  thousand,  Hanover  twenty-«ix  thousand 
four  hundred,  the  grand  Duke  of  Hesse  eight  thousand, 
Sardinia  fifteen  thousand,  Saxony  eight  thousand,  Wur- 
temberg twenty  thousand,  besides  the  troops  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  princes  and  free  towns  of  Germany ;  so 
that  Great  Britain  had  at  her  command  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thousand  troops.  They  were  to  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  11/.  2s.  per  man,  ^<^rgfl%^«5?f'^H>(_*«  year  > 
ending  the  5th  of  April,  1816.    ft  is  to  be  observed, 
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ti)at  tilts  force  is  independeut  of  the  one  fanndred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  which  the  four  great  allied  powers, 
England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  engaged  re- 
spectively to  furnish.  There  was  afterwards  entered 
into  a  convention  of  subsidies  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  by  which  the  former  engaged  to  pay  the 
latter,  under  the  head  of  additional  subsidy,  the  sum 
of  416,666/. 

Being  now  furnished  with  the  sinews  of  war,  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  continental  powers  were  very  great 
'Every  road  was  thronged  with  soldiers  proceeding  by 
forced  marches  to  the  Sambre  and  the  Rhine.  One 
corps  followed  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  of  Europe  had  risen 
in  arms  to  overwhelm  the  disturber  of  their  repose. 
The  congress  was  removed  from  Vienna  to  Frankfort, 
on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  that  city  to  the  probable 
theatre  of  war. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  Emperor  Alexander  review- 
ed a  numerous  body  of  Russian  troops,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  the  following  terms  :-* 

'<  Brave  warriors!  the  honour  and  the  glory  of  the 
great  empire,  with  which  Providence  has  intrusted  me! 
your  emperor  comes  once  more  to  place  himself  at  your 
head:  he  calls  you  a  second  time  to  the  defence  of 
humanity  and  the  rights  of  Europe,  which  Napoleon, 
the  vile  and  criminal  artificer  of  fraud,  has  dared  again 
to  menace.  Abusing  our  clemency,  and  violating  those 
treaties  which  ensured  to  him  a  secure  asylum,  he  has 
succeeded  in  frustrating  the  hopes  of  those  nations  who 
had  ffiH-gotten  his  atrocious  cruelties  and  his  insatiable 
ambition.  Let  us  hasten  to  join  the  invincible  pha- 
lanxes of  our  allies,  and  deliver  France  from  this 
scourge  of  the  human  race,  who  once  more  governs  it 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  every  reasonable  and  peace- 
able inhabitant  of  that  country. 

*^  Soldiers!  the  sacred  league  which  at  present  unites 
all  the  people  of  Europe,  and  which  ought  to  guaran- 
tee them  from  all  oppression,  we  know  how  to  defend, 
and  we  will  defend  it,  if  necessary,  to  the  last  drop  of 
our  blood. 

**  Alexander  is  among  you.  You  will  always  see  him 
choose  the  path  of  true  honour,  that  which  leads  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  This  will  entitle  him  to  your 
confidence  and  affection." 

This  address  was  received  with  universal  shouts  of 
**  Long  live  Alexander  the  Great,"  and  ^  Death  to  the 
Tyrant!" 

The  following  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
is  also  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention/— « 


**  When,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  I  nummoned  my  peopl* 
to  arms,  to  combat  for  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  their  country,  the  whole  mass  of  the  youth,  glowing 
with  emulation,  thronged  around  my  standards  to  bear 
with  joyful  self-denial  unusual  hardships,  and  heroically 
resolved  to  brave  death  itself.  Then  the  beid  strength 
of  the  people  intrepidly  joined  the  ranks  of  my  brave 
soldiers,  and  my  generals  led  with  me  into  battle  a  host 
of  heroes,  who  have  shewn  themselves  worthy  of  the 
names  of  their  ancestors,  and  heirs  of  their  glory. 
Thus  we  and  our  allies,  attended  by  victory,  conquered 
the  capital  of  our  inveterate  foe.  Our  banners  waved 
in  Paris.  Napoleon  abandoned  his  authority.  Liberty 
was  restored  to  Germany,  security  to  thrones,  and  to 
the  world  the  hope  of  a  durable  peace.  This  hope  has 
now  vanished,  and  we  must  again  march  to  the  combat. 
A  perfidious  conspiracy  has  brought  back  to  France 
the  man  who,  for  ten  successive  years,  inflicted  on  the 
world  indescribable  misery.  The  people,  confounded 
by  his  unexpected  appearance,  have  been  unable  to 
oppose  his  armed  adherents.  Though  he,  while  still 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  armed  force,  declared  his 
abdication  to  be  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  the  happiness 
and  repose  of  France,  he  now  disregards  this,  like 
every  other  convention.  He  commands  a  horde  ot 
perjured  soldiers  who  wish  to  render  war  eternal. 

^Europe  is  ag^in  menaced.  It  cannot  permit  the 
man  to  remain  on  the  throne  of  France,  who  loudly 
proclaimed  universal  empire  to  be  the  object. of  his 
continually  renewed  wars;  who  confounded  all  moral 
principles  by  his  unceasing  breach  of  faith,  and  who 
can  therefore  give  the  world  no  security  for  his  peace* 
able  intentions. 

''  Again,*  therefore,  arise  to  the  combat.  France  it« 
self  requires  our  aid,  and  all  Europe  is  allied  with  us. 
United  with  your  ancient  companions  in  victory,  and 
reinforced  by  the  accession  of  new  brethren  in  arms, 
you  go,  brave  Prussians !  to  a  just  war,  with  me,  with 
the  princes  of  my  family,  and  with  the  generals  who 
have  always  led  you  to  conquest. 

**  The  justice  of  the  cause  which  we  defend  will  en- 
sure our  success.  Arise,  then,  with  God  for  your  sup« 
port,  for  the  repose  of  the  world,  for  morality,  for  your 
king  and  your  country." 

The  King,  of  France,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded 
to  Abbeville,  where  he  arrived,  on  the  20th  of  March» 
without  any  military  escort.  Here  he  designed  to  wait 
for  the  household  troops  which  followed,  commanded 
by  Marshal  Macdonald.  The  dignity  and  serenity  of 
his  countenance,  disarmed  the  rancour  of  the  Buona- 
partists,  and  the  inhabitants  received  him  with  accla- 
mations    Louis  attempted  to  address  them  from  the 
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window  of  bis  apartment,  but  his  feelings  were  so 
completely  overpowered,  that  he  was  unable  to  speak : 
he  therefore  pressed  his  hand  on  bis  heart  in  silence, 
bowed,  and  retired. 

The  military  who  lined  the  streets  maintained  a  sullen 
Silence.  Respect  for  the  virtues  of  the  monarch  re- 
strained them  from  insnlting*  him  iiv  his  misfortunes; 
but  they  bad  no  sooner  returned  to  their  barracks  than 
they  enthusiastically  shouted,  "  Fice  L'Empereur!'' 
The  king  was  much  fatigued;  but,  before  he  could  take 
any  repose,  Macdonald  appeared  and  intreated  him  to 
resume  his  journey  without  delay;  as,  from  what  he 
had  seen  of  the  disposition  of  the  garrison,  the  most 
unpleasant  consequences  might  ensue,  should  the  house- 
hold troops  arrive  before  be  quitted  the  town.  The 
king,  th^efore,  immediately  set  out,  though  oppressed 
by  much  mental  and  bodily  anguish. 

About  noon,  on  the  22d,  he  arrived  at  Lisle,  where 
he  had  resolved  to  collect  around  him  all  who  were  at- 
tached to  his  cause,  and  await  the  result  of  the  in- 
vader's attempt.  But,  though  a  considerable  number 
of  the  inhabitants  welcomed  him  with  enthusiasm,  the 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  several  regiments,  pre- 
served an  obstinate  silence.  The  king  wished  to  ad- 
dress them,  and  endeavour  to  recall  them  to  the  alle- 
giance which  they  owed  their  legitimate  prince,  but  he 
was  intreated  not  to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary  in- 
sult. He  then  proposed  that  they  should  be  dismissed 
from  Lisle,  and  permitted  to  march  and  join  Napoleon, 
but  Marshal  Mortier  assured  him  that  this  would  be  the 
signal  for  revolt,  and  might  probably  occasion  some 
outrageous  attempt  against  his  person. 

This  officer  seems  to  have  been  deceived  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Ae  garrison,  and  had  acted  with  great  impru- 
dence ;  as  it  was  only  a  few  days  before  that  he  had 
ordered  these  regiments  to  return  to  Lisle,  whence  they 
had  been  recently  removed. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  unfortunate  measure,  Louis 
might  have  found  a  temporary  asylum  on  the  French 
territory;  as  the  national  guards,  the  household  troops, 
and  the  patriotic  inhabitants,  would  have  afforded  him 
effectual  security. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  his  majesty  received  the 
declaration  of  the  congress  at  Vienna;  which  was  im- 
mediately placarded  on  the  walls,  and  distributed 
among  the  soldiers,  that  they  might  perceive  the  ine- 
vitable calamities  which  their  defection  would  bring  on 
their  country.  This,  however,  instead  of  alarming  the 
troops,  or  disposing  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  fired 
them  with  indignation,  and  induced  them  to  form  the 
desperate  resolution  of  seizing  on  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  carrying  him  prisoner  to  the  camp  of  Buo- 
naparte. 


Intelligence  now  arrived  that  the  Duke  of  fierri 
was  approaching  with  the  household  troops  and  two 
Swiss  regiments..  The  garrison,  on  hearing  this,  as« 
sembled  tomultuously,  and  seemed  ready  to  execute 
their  daring  purpose;  when  Mortier  hastened  to  his 
majesty,  and  urged  his  immediate  departure.  Accord* 
ingly,  Louis  set  out  for  Ostend ;  and  Mortier,  having 
accompanied  him  to  the  gates,  returned  with  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  troops.  He 
found  them  enraged  at  being  disappointed  of  their 
prey.  They  fiercely  attacked  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Mortier  rescued 
him  from  their  sanguinary  fury. 

In  their  journey  towards  Lisle,  the  household  troops 
passed  through  Abbeville,  where  the  Duke  of  Bern 
exposed  himself  to  the  most  imminent  danger  by  his 
impetuosity.  A  regiment  of  chasseurs  was  in  garrison 
in  the  city.  As  the  duke  rode  along  the  ranks,  and 
attempted  to  recall  the  soldiers  to  the  loyalty  which 
they  owed  their  lawful  sovereign,  he  was  exasperated 
at  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  continued  to  shout 
*•  Vive  VEmpereur!*'  and  actually  struck  one  of  the 
officers  who  uttered  this  seditious  acclamation.  The 
officer  immediately  quitted  the  ranks  and  drew  his 
sword  upon  him;  but  the  other  oipcers  threw  them- 
selves between,  and  rescued  the  duke  from  his  attack. 
The  royal  party  then  deemed  it  advisable  to  resume 
their  march  without  delay. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisle,  they  received 
intelligence  of  the  kmg's  departure,  and  resolved  not 
to  enter  the  town,  but  to  direct  their  course  towards 
the  frontiers.  Many  of  them,  however,  being  unable 
to  support  the  fatigue  of  the  march,  were  dismissed  a| 
Bethune ;  and  those  who  reached  the  frontiers  decl{|red 
to  the  officers  who  were  desirous  to  lead  them  further^ 
that  they  were  Frenchmen ; — that  they  had  sufficfently 
fulfilled  their  duty  to  their  king ; — that  their  dearest  in^ 
terests  were  now  at  stake,  and  that  no  consideration 
should  induce  them  to  pass  the  frontiers. 

On  the  24th,  the  king  arrived  at  Ostend  completely 
exhausted  by  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  pain.  The  foUow*.. 
ing  day  he  publicly  attended  mass,  but  his  countenance 
expressed  bodily  illness  and  mental  depression.  At  the 
close  of  the  service,  the  congregation  waited  till  hi$ 
majesty  rose  to  quit  the  church,  and,  as  he  passed, 
along  the  aisles,  many  rendered,  him  the  homage  of 
their  tears. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  in  th6  mean  time,  hastened 
to  La  Vendee,  to  endeavour  to  rouse  the  affections  of 
the  friends  of  royalty  in  that  district.  The  inhabitants 
were  disposed  to  second  his  views,  but  he  had  to  con<» 
tend  with  the  vigilant  administration  of  Buonaparte.  > 
On  his  arrival  at  Beaupriere,  he  convened  the  inhabit  ^ 
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tants,  and,  powerfullj  appealing  to  their  feelinga,  in- 
daced  them  to  sanction  a  proclamation  requiring  eyery 
man  from  eighteen  to  fiftj  years  of  age  to  arm  in  the 
royal  cause.  A  considerable  number  immediately 
flocked  to  his  standard,  but  unfortunately  they  were 
both  unarmed  and  undisciplined,  and,  before  they  could 
be  rendered  effective,  the  troops  of  the  Corsican  ad- 
vanced against  them. 

Napoleon's  general,  however,  wishing  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  an  appeal  to  arms,  despatched  a  he- 
rald to  the  duke,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  in- 
utility of  opposing  his  undisciplined  levies  against  the 
veteran  troops  which  were  marching  against  them, 
and  to  offer  an  amnesty  to  his  followers,  and  passports 
for  himself  and  all  who  chose  to  accompany  him,  if  he 
chose  to  retire.  After  mature  deliberation,  the  duke 
was  convinced  that  any  resistance  which  he  could  offer 
would  be  in  vain ;  and,  having  received  a  safe  conduct 
for  himself  and  about  forty  of  bis  officers,  he  proceed- 
ed to  Nantes,  wh^re  he  embarked. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  marilime  towns  in  France 
had  suffered  severely  by  the  protracted  wars  of  the  re- 
volution. Their  population  had  been  thinned;  their 
commerce  had  been  almost  annihilated,  and  they  were 
driven  to  a  state  bordering  on  despair.  They  therefore 
welcomed  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  with  unfeigned 
joy,  and,  at  Bourdeaux  in  particular,  they  had  testified 
the  most  unequivocal  attachment  to  their  legitimate 
prince. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  An- 
gouleme  arrived  at  Bourdeaux,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  with  the  benedic- 
tions of  an  immense  multitude  which  had  assembled 
from  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages. 

On  the  6th,  the  merchants  of  the  city  gave  a  grand 
i%te,  at  which  the  duke  and  duchess  were  present;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  the  festivities;  a  courier  arrived  with 
despatches  announcing  the  landing  of  Buonaparte. 
Unwilling  to  danip  the  public  joy,  his  royal  highness 
concealed  the  purport  of  the  letters;  and,  at  midnight, 
set  out  for  the  south,  where  he  imagined  his  presence 
might  be  necessary. 

The  next  morning  the  duchess  conunonicated  the  inr 
teiligence  to  the  magistrates,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  it  was  made  public  On  the  following  day,  all 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  assembled,  to  assure 
the  duchess  of  their  inviolable  attachment  to  her  fo- 
mily,  arid  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance*  The 
national  guards  were  called  out;  houses  were  opened 
for  the  enrolment  of  volunteers,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  demanded  arms,  some  to  defend  their  na- 
tive city  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  others  to  march  against 


the  in  vaden.  The  officen  of  the  troops  ef  the  Hue  wkm 
asserted,  that  they  could  answer  with  their  lives  for  the 
garrison  of  Bourdeaux  and  the  adjacent  forli. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  Coratcan  had  ad* 
vanced  to  Lyons  without  opposition,  the  leal  of  the  na» 
tional  guards  and  volunteers  appeared  to  iaereaaei  but 
only  a  few  hundreds  could  be  regularly  embodied,  in 
consequence  of  an  unfortunate  deficiency  of  araw  and 
ammunition.  The  loyalty  of  the  troops  of  the  line  be* 
gan  to  waver,  as  the  progress  of  Napoleon  was  made 
known,  and  some  of  die  barradu  already  resounded 
with  cries  of  sedition.  The  offic^B,  however,  daily  wait 
ed  on  the  duchess,  and  renewed  their  assurances  of 
fidelity ;  but  she  remarked  that  the  oommandaui  of  the 
fort  of  Blaye,  an  out-post  of  considerable  importance, 
had  not  called  upon  her  during  some  days.  Orders 
were  sent  to  require  his  attendance;  but  two  days 
elapsed  without  bis  appearing.  A  general  was  then 
despatched  to  examine  the  state  of  the  fortreas,  and 
report  the  disposition  of  the  troops  by  whom  it  was  gar« 
risoned.  He  returned,  and  stated,  that  the  place  was 
in  an  excellent  state  of  defence^  **  But  why,''  enquired 
the  princess,  **  did  he  not  obey  the  orders  which  were 
transmitted  to  hira.  several  days  agof "  **  He  did  not 
answer  me  on  that  point,''  repli^  the  general,  ^  but 
he  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  he  appeared,  and  offered  a  sl^kt  apo* 
logy  for  his  apparent  disobedience ;  and,  on  being  requir* 
ed  to  renew  his  oath  of  allegiance,  he  muttered  some 
indistinct  sounds,  with  which  the  duchess  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  appear  satisfied.  She,  however,  proposed  to 
the  governor  of  Bourdeaux  that  the  present  command'* 
ant  of  Fort  Blaye  should  be  removed,  and  that  he  and 
his  garrison  should  be  replaced  by  others,  on  whom 
she  could  rely.  The  governor  confisssed  that  such  a 
measure  was  desirable,  but  expressed  a  fear  that  it 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  The  duchess,  how 
ever,  intreated  him  to  make  the  attempt. 

To  liave  ordered  a  battalion  of  regular  troops  to 
dispossess  their  brethren,  would  have  given  them  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  at  once  that  disaffection 
which,  it  was  feared,  they  secretly  cherished.  The 
business  was,  therefore,  committed  to  some  national 
guards;  a  sufficient  number'  of  whom  were  sent  to 
occupy  the  fort  for  a  short  time,  but  not  enough  to 
attempt  its  reduction,  in  case  of  resistance.  This  mea- 
sure, which  was  adopted  after  mature  deliberation,  in 
all  probability,  prevented  a  considerable  effusion  of 
blood.  The  garrison  not  only  refused  admittance  to 
the  corps  sent  to  replace  them,  but  immediately  avowed 
their  sentiments,  by  hoisting  the  tri-coloured  flag  on  the 
fortress;  in  consequence  of  which  the  national  guards 
returned  to  Bourdeaux.    Ljigmzea  oy  ^^^^^ l^ 
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At  tbk  jimcture,  M.  LaiD^,:  H^  pvefidwt  of  the 
fjjymiber  uf  i^putm,  arri;^^,  «iid  pnbliahed  tbe  fol- 
lowing mt^fssmg  »4  p^if>tio  {uppclaviatiou :— 

,  '         '        'i'  '.''  '•*• 

«'  I^  t|i«  njipie  of  tb^.f renrii  >u|tj.w,  md  Mpx-e^A^ 
of  ib^  f(^i»v^  pf  4^j|i^f  I  mt^x  v^  protect  9g3HP«< 
the  4^f»6fs  by  jviiidi.lb^  V»«rpef  of  Frapop  has  pr^ 
t(sil^4i^  tp.  pcciJouM^mc^.^^edl^voluiiexi  pi  ^b^  ch^mbepi* 
I  declare,  in  consequence^  that  i^i.tl^e  ff^ripton  are 

««^rt»qf;.Iifaiwte<»^  everjr  finnajf 

>vbetb^;^iiiMm^i{,(f(in8c;i;vt(i9^  ^  jj^Mrtmeiit. 

<«AA^'.«fi:^9^sm^  th^  liberties  of 

FieBchisea«  it  becomes  the  duty  yif,;^V<Oj«Miy^ya  their 
individqfd'  rigj^fiu-  .Ji^og  sii^e  rel^mied  from  their  oaths 
to  Napoleon,  and  bound  by  their  vows  to  their  country 
and  fci««i.4fa»f  iwttliii^^4b<«>saLfM 
tbP  ayw:  Qf-4b^«ailiw  «w«l  ^f  W^t^i^y^  it  *b^  do  not 
UMi-efaqr  maaii^  ito-^lMff^pfWr' !»  ofufiMs  and  to  defeat 
diQ  Mmkt  Hif^ff  ^V  ^^wm  ^  P^mory  of 
th^^  ^'k^  i«  %«eiy.^oinMry  bil«^#  j»fymd  4p  bepd  ta 
tyj^ms'^m^mifi^^  4MIM  md'^tagiMe  Ai  aiiiaepi 

who,  foi^etful.of  the  djgn^r•^i|||ll|m  ^f4W^  9i^bwit 
jto  ht  ^ejiiifw^  4#piit8  .of  jutapjptf^m; 

<<  (n  the  I'iaII  ,pwWfwi(Hi  thai  tbe  Francih  4re  wfB^ 
ifpJajMly  iii9iKmi#4  ai^b4ba  infMirtaiiee  of  tbeir  Vhvtim 
9^  4^^  ^iffbts,  ^  iip^fos^  €i«  tbaoiselFeii  the  apKMit  sa^ 
€E#d/^  aU  4titia%  I  :hAn»  pqbiiahcid  the  pffeseot  pror 
4^i^(ajliMm,«  wAif  bf  in  tba  n^ma  of  iba  bonoi4i^Md  <ro^ 
loiigHiiii  pir^  wbpftt  I^bMf  pi«4idi$df  .and  jot  Frqnoe 
wbqp^.thayjfpvfvi^ntt  !VJlL;be  d^imitod  in  ilie  wcbivea, 
P^  b^  pnidiiood  aibw  Ae«w«imr>  lotbe  confaiMoa  of  the 
.^yraot 

"<  P.  &  JHavii^  <^  4a  tba  ball  qf  i(Mtii«  the  pvQcWr 
m^tion^  the  ki^ oiMba S^h of  ]M#rpb»-f|t (h^momaut 
when  tba  «o|diaii  of  Ifapoleoa  BMonapafta  eatered 
Paris,  lam  arrirad  «f  the  depastaeiikt  which  dapiited  me. 
I  am  at  my  post  under  the  ordata  of  tbe  Duebeseof  Aa- 
grouiemei  occupied  in  preserring  the  honqar  and  liberty 
of  ana  part  of  Fraace,  and  amijoiigly  waitiajT  aatil  the 
cast  shall  .bo  delivered  fipom  tba  most  odious  tymany 
.wbicb  evar  ^breataapd  a  gre^  aation.  •  I  wiU  never 
«^bmit  to  Napplaoa.Buoaapavtai  aad  be,  wholiaa  heaa 
honoured  with  the  ai|fiation  of  president  of  the  aepre* 
.aent^tiieaaof  France,  ^iaes  lathe  boaourof  bamg^fae 
iirst  viotim  Qf  the  aaaray  of  bis  kiag,  his  country,  and 
libe^y.'' 

Animated  by  4be  psaseiMC)  aad  aasiataace  of  dkb 

champion  of  liberty,  ihe  dacbeai  redoubled  her  exer- 

tioBs  to  i^fpire  tbe-Bordalais  wfitb  sentiments  af  loyalty, 

and  to  place  the  city  in  a  postase  \>f  defence*    A 
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gnzina  of  anus  was  at  leagtb  iinepTeredft  a^id  sf&veral 
7ol«intc^r  corps  wmre  equipped,  who  wejre  aQiji^ated  by 
Ibe  b^  npififf  and  who  loudly  esipresfiied  tb^ir  reso- 
lution of  defending  Jiba  town  u>  the  Imit  e^\ffifjfi\\y. 

Q9  Ah^  approach  ^  Genei>|l  Clavse],  wl|p  fppp^^aad- 
fid  tba  troops  vf  V^qwipav^t  pic^uets  ^er^  ^nj  oat  tv 
gaurd  tba  bi»^a^  wbictfi  ware  sU^vtad  an  the  principal 
toada  $  'bat  aOJON^of  tk^m  fled  after  a  short  ajid  inefTec* 
twtl  lMwttol«».  aii4>^  reM  deserted  to  the  eneiny* 
.  lAnxjbaaAo  ain^  jbalaity/ro9i  the  horrors  pf  a  bom- 
birfrdmefilaviaai^a,.  tb^daoh^^  ^ent  for  %h^  governor, 
aAdiwVn^tfadiber  d^rp^ination  to  ni%rch  out  at  the 
head  of  tba  igarl*i4oieu  ^i  atljacb  the  foe.  To  th  is  pro- 
posai  the  govahifHr  atroagly  objected,  on  the  ground 
tbatSia  could  np|  answer  for  the  fidelity  of  the  troops. 
^'  Then/'  said  she,  **  the  national  guards  and  volunteers 
will  4)6  <sn<Baiei4.  They  are  eager  for  the  combat,  and 
Qtt  tWJv  aftffcj^ment  ^pd  bravery  I  can  surely  rely."  It 
was:sanaw3ered  tb^U  ii  these  forces  attempted  to  pass 
the  nver,  the  gartisw  would  follow,  and,  placing  them 
between  two  Ares,  cut  off  every  man.  tU  U*  then, 
iiapossible,"  enquired  tba  dqchess,  ''to  ei^ploy,  or 
even  to  re\y  on  the  neutrality  of  that  garrison,  for  the 
fidelity' of  wbicb  you  so  recently  pledged  your^lff 
^'bapotKsibla,"  replied  the  govcrpor.  **  I  will  si^fy 
myself,''  said  the  heroic  princess.  ''AlAoiablo  your 
t»Q^  in  dicir  respective  horraclo*^  The  governor  in 
jrain  rapreseated  the  danger  by  ly^hich  this  aieasura 
niigbt  be  attended*  ''I  did  not  a$k  you,  sir,''  ^aid  the 
heroic  princess^  **  if  there  would  b^  daager.  I  qnly 
request  you  will  obey  my  orders." 

She  now  proceeded  to  the  barrack  of  a  r^gment  of 
infantry,  and,  placing  herself  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,  addr^^fted  the  troopa  in  .the  most  animated  Ian* 
gnsge.  Sbe  deacribed  in  glowing  colours  the  character 
and  d^igna  of  the  invader,  and  tbe  danger^  with  which 
France  was  menaced.  She  reminded  them  of  tha  oath 
of  allagiaaee  which  they  had  taken,  and  intreated  them 
to  ahare  wMb  tbe  national  guards  in  tbe  booour  of  com*" 
batting  the  rebek. 

Findiag  that  tbe  troops  maintained  a  sullen  silence, 
ahe  again  addressed  tbem,  ''  Will  you  not  fight  for  the 
daughter  of  your  king?"  Cries  of  "JNo!  no!"  re- 
souaded  from  every  rank.  ''  Will  you  then  remain 
nantral  if  the  national  guard  and  volunteers  attack  the 
•rebels?"  ''No!"  they  again  .disclaimed.  Beeply  af. 
feoted,  tbe  duchess  burst  into  taars ;  and  asked,  ^  Will 
you,  then,  betray  me,  and. give  me  up  to  my  enemies?'* 
^Ifo!''  saidtbey»  **  but  we  do  noil  wish  for  a  civil  war 
and  wa  desire  that  you  will  quit  France." 

Notwithstanding  this  cruel  repulse,  the  princess  pro- 
ceeded to  the  barracks  of  the  other  troopa:  hei' elo- 
quence, however,  proved  iag^filg^^^yaisi  t§0^v^ 
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flowed  in  rain.  One  officer  alone  yielded  to  her  afteet- 
ing  argruments.  ^Tfais  is  too  much!**  aaid  he;  and, 
placing  bioMeif  by  the  side  of  the  duchess,  exclaimed^ 
•*  I  will  follow  yon  wherever  you  go/* 

ConTinced  that  resistance  would  be  unavailing,  the 
duchess  was  now  anxious  to  preserve  the  town  from 
pillage*  She  therefore  returned  to  the  quay  on  which 
the  guards  and  volunteers  were  assembled*  They  re- 
ceived her  with  acclamations,  and  demanded  to  be  led 
against  the  foe.  Silence  was  at  length  procored,  when 
she  thus  addressed  them,  **  Swear  to  obey  me  f  **  ••We 
swear,"  they  unanimously  replied. -  ••Brave  French- 
men!" said  she,  ''  faithful  Bordelais!  I  entreat  you  to 
think  no  longer  of  defending  the  city,  the  troops  of  the 
.  line  will  not  support  yon,  and  your  exertions  wfll  be 
useless." 

General  Clausel's  troop«(  were  now  drawn  np  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  national  guards  and  vo- 
lunteers, as  if  actuated  by  one  impulse,  fired  on  them 
a  volley.  Fortunately,  however,  it  did  no  execotiott, 
and  was  not  returned.  •*  You  have  sworn  to  obey  me," 
exclaimed  the  princess.  •'Remain  faithful  to  yoor 
oath.  I  will  be  answerable  to  the  king  and  to  France 
for  your  fidelity.  The  sacrifice  which  I  demand  of  you 
is  as  terrible  to  me  as  to  yourselves;  but  it  is ^ the  only 
mean  of  saving  the  city  from  destruction." 

The  duchess  had  no  sooner  retired  to  the  palact  than 
a  herald  was  despatched  to  General  Clausel,  request- 
ing him  to  suspend  his  attack.  He  readily  consented, 
and  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  city.  The  princess 
prepared  for  her  departure  on  the  following  night.  Bat 
new  alarms  succeeded  every  moment,  and  many  of  the 
volunteers  were  irritated  almost  to  madness.  Crowds  of 
people  now  ran  through  the  streets,  denouncing  ven« 
geance  agafnst  the  adherents  of  Boonaparte ;  and  it  vras 
deemed  necessary  to  confine  the  troops  to  their  bar- 
racks. 

The  best  friends  of  the  Bourbons  now  hastened  to 
the  duchess,  and  intreated  her  to  depart  immediately. 
She  saw  the  propriety  of  their  request,  and  the  same 
evening  embarked  on  board  a  small  vessel  which  the 
English  consul  had  stationed  in  the  river'  for  her  ac 
commodation. 

Mo  sooner  was  her  departure  intimated,  than  many 
of  the  inhabitants  followed  her  to  the  shore,  earnestly 
intreatingf  her  to  remain.  They  then  begged  her  to  be^ 
stow  on  them  some  token*  of  her  regard,  which  they 
might  treasure  up  with  fond  remembrance ;  and  they 
retired,  satisfied  and  thankful,  when  her  shawl,  her 
ribands,  and  her  feathera,  were  cut  into  pieces,  and  dis- 
tributed among  them. 

The  next  morning  th^  following  proclamation  was 
found  placarded  on  the  walls  ^«* 


••Brave  Bordelais t 

••  Your  fidelity  Is  well  known  to  me.  Your  unlimited 
devotion  does  not  permit  you  to  foresee  any  dasfei 
but  my  attachment  for  you  and  for  every  Frenchman 
directs  me  to  foresee  it.  The  prolongation  of  my  stay 
in  your  city  might  aggravate  cireainstance«,  and  bring 
down  upon  you  the  weight  of  vengeance.  I  have  not 
the  courage  to  behold  Frenchmen  viiliappy,'  and  to  be 
the  cause  of  their  misfortunes. 

••I  leave  you,  brave  Bordelnial  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  sentiments  you  have  expreased,  and  aasmre 
you  that  diey  shall  be  faithfully  traBSttitted  to  An  tdng. 
Soon,  with  God's  assistance,  and  under  happier  au- 
spices, you  shall  witness  my  gratitade  waA  ^dmt  of  the 
prince  whom  yon  love. 

(Signed)  *•  Maxia  Thcresa." 

The  troopa  mder  General  dausel  wm  snisntd  4he 
city,  and  were  received  by  the  garriaoa  widi*  modlmam- 
tions;  the  national  guard  Mtbttiitaed  in  aiienM;  attd> 
notwithstanding  the  universal  feeliog  wUch  aormed  to 
exist,  a  few  hours  before,  in  fiivo<ir  of  Lome  XVIIL, 
an  immense  crowd  assembled  rMud  the  gatea  to  wel- 
come the  forces  of  A^  naurper. 

The  Duke  of  Angovleme,  in  the  mean  tiMM,  was  oe*' 
cupied  in  the  southern  departmenfa^  where  fortune 
seemed,  for  a  while,  to  smile  on  his  oxertiaBs*  Some 
regiments  of  the  line  followed  him  with  an  appearance 
of  unfeigned  attachment,  and  his  army  aoon  incrmsed 
to  upwards  of  six  thonsand  UMM.  His  fint  eheomBrter 
with  the  Corsican's  troops  proved  suecessfal  i  hot,  the 
soldiers  being  seduced  fironr  their  all^fiance,  and  nu- 
merous corps  of  the  enemy  ndvMdi^  agntattt  him  on 
every  side,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  euirendering 
to  General  Gilly.  His  fbrce^  however,  was  sufficiently 
Respectable  to  ensure  honourabWtetins.  An  universal 
amnesty  was  .granted.  The  lives  and  property  of  his 
adherents  were  guaranteed,  and  the  duke  receired  a 
safe  convoy  to  Cottoi  where  he  was  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land or  Spain. 

The  duke  had  no  sooner  commenced  his  journey  thaa 
General  Grouchy  airived,  and  assumed  the  command 
of  Buonaparte's  troops.  Conceiving  that  the  former 
commander  had  exceeded  his  powers,  he  would  not 
suffer  the  duke  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion^ till  he  had  despatched  a  courier  to  Ptoris  ibr  in- 
structioas.  Napoleon  could  not  refinse  to  accede  to  the 
terms  which  had  been  granted  by  General  Gilly,  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  general  opprobrium;  but,  with 
his  usual  subtilty,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  giving  a 
colour  of  generosity  to  what  was  merely  an  act  of  jus- 
tice.   He  wrote  the  following  letter  fo  Grouchy,  ancl^ 

without  alluding  to  the  convention  already  condoded« 

uigiiizea  oy  '%^:jOv>^^lv^ 
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acceded  to  its  sobetanoe;  but  made  tbe  absurd  and 
illegal  deflMiidy  that  hk  Boyal  HigbDess  ehould  engi^ge 
to  insist  on  tbe  restitution  of  tbe  crown-jewels,  whicb 
tbe  king  bad  taken  from  Paris : 

**  Count  Groucbj»— Tbe  ordinance  of  fee  king,  dated 
March  0,  and  tbe  dedaratiOn,  signed  by  bis  ministers 
on  tbe  13fb,  At  Vienna,  migbt  autborise  me  to  treat  tbe 
Duke  of  Angouletne  as  that  ordinance  and  tbat  decla- 
tion  proposed  to  treat  me  and  my  family;  but,  adbering 
to  tbe  views  wbicb'induced  me  to  order  tbat  tbe  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Bourbon  family  sbould  be  permitted  to 
leave  France  without  molestation,  my  intention  is,  that 
you  should  give  orders,  for  conducting  the  Duke  of  An- 
gtmleme  to  Cette,  where  he  shall  be  embarked,  and 
that  you  watch  over  bis  safety  and  protect  him  from  all 
bad  treatment.  You  will  merely  take  care  to  recover 
tbiftinraey- whicb 'has  been  removed  from  the  public 
chest*,  and  to  require  the  Duke  of  Asgouleme  to  en- 
gage himself  to  procure  tbe  restitution  of  the  crown- 
diamonds,  wtndi  are  the  property  of  the  nation.  -  You 
M'ill  also  make  known  to  him  the  enactments  of  the 
Iwm  of  tile  national  dssemUieii  which  are  renewed, 
and  which  apply  to  the  members  of  the  family  of  Bour- 
4>on  who  may  fitter  the  FVench  territory.  You  will,  in 
my 'name,  thasrk  the  national  guards  for,  the  patriotism 
atid  zeal  whidh  Aeyhave  manifested,  and  the  attach- 
fUent  which  they  have  shewa  to  me  in  these  important 
dipeanratattees. 

"  (%n6d)  ••Napoleon/' 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  transacilons  at  Park 
The  day  after  his  return  to  the  Thuilieries,  Buonaparte 
ordered  all  the  soMiers  to  assemble  in  the  Place  du  Ca- 
rousel. He  was  receired  by  them  with  the  most  entbu- 
^siastic  acclamations;  and,  having  passed  through  the 
ranks,  and  noticed  every  individual  whose  person  he 
recognised,  he  formed  them  into  a  square,  and  address- 
ed them  as  follows : 

^  Sofdiers !  I  landed  in  France  with  only  six  bnndred 
men,  because  I  calculated  upon  1the  affection  of  my 
people,  and  on  the  remembrance  of  my  veteran  troops. 
I  was  not  deceived  in  my  expectation.  Soldiers!  I 
thank  you.  Glory  tike  that  which  we  are  about  to  ac- 
quire is  every  tbing  to  tbe  nation,  and  to  you !  My 
glory  is,  that  I  have  known  and  esteemed  you ! 

**  Soldiers!  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was  illegiti- 
mate, because  it  was  raised' by  the  hands  of  strangers ; 
because  it  was  proscribed  hy  tbe  voice  of  the  people 
declared  in  idl  our  national  assemblies ;  because,  in  a 
word,  it  offered  a  guarantee  jonly  to  the  interests  of  a 
few  individnidsf  whose  arrogant  pretonsions  were  op-  1 


posed  to  our  rights.  Soldiers  I  the  imperial  throne 
only  can  secure  the  rights  of  tbe  people,. and,  above 
all,  tbe  first  of  our  interest»-^-our  g^ory.*  Soldiers!  we 
are  now  to  march  to  drive  from  our. territories  these 
princes,  auxiliaries  to  strangers:  the  nation  will  not 
only  second  us  in  our  protestations,  but  will  follow  our 
impulse.  The  French  people  and  I  calculate  upon  you. 
We  will  not  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  foreign 
nations,  but  woe  to  those  who  shall  interfere  with 
ours!'' 

It  fir  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  ibis  ad- 
dress, the  Corsican  artfully  attributes  his  success  to  the 
love  of  the  people,  and  represents  his  soldiers  merely  as 
auxiliaries.  A  few  days  afterwards,  this  was  thus  noticed 
in  the  Moniteur.— ^  When  Napoleon  set  foot  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  France,  by  whom  was  he  followed?— By  a 
handful  of  faithful  soldiers.  His  name  alone  was  an 
axmy.  To  tvbom  did  he  first  present  himself?  To  the 
old  companions  of  his  glory,  to  the  regiments  of  the 
line,  to  armed  bands  ? — "So  I  but  to  the  cultivators  of 
the  land» — to  the  inhabitants,  who  flocked  from  all  parts 
to  throw  themselves  on  his  march, — ^to  the  municipali- 
ties,— to  the  public  functionaries, — to  the  united  popu- 
lation of  every  age  and  sex,  which  pres»ed  around  him. 
This  population  was  pennitted  to  count  bisieeble  band 
to  approach  his  person,'  to  .listen  tor  his  discourse,-  to  as- 
certain tbe  object  of  hisi  enterprise,  and  the  means 
which  he  possessed  ;  and  it  Svas  from -these,  people  that 
the  first  cries  of  *  Vive  VEmpereur!*  proceeded.  He 
was  acknowledged  by  the  people  before  be  met  a  aiiigle 
soldier.  The  historian  will  record. tUis  truth.  He  will 
mark  it  as  the  distinctive  character  of  the  present  revo- 
lution, and  the  true  cause  and  explanation  of  a  success 
witbojut  Opposition.'' 

It  was  certainly  true  that  the  deluded  peasants  were 
too  well  disposed  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  tyrant ; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that,  from  tbe  shore  oC-Oanues, 
where  the  first  crowd  of  spectators  assembled,  .to  Gre- 
npble,  where  the  disaffection  of  tbe  troops  ensured  the 
success  of  the  invader's  enterprise,  the  population 
which  crowded  upon  him,  contained  no  puhKeJntus 
iianartfj  no  minister  of  reUgtcn^  and  but  a  Very  small 
number*  of  proprietors.  The  crowd  consisted  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  society,  who  are  generally  pleased 
with  every  change,  and  to  whose  opinion  little  consa^ 
quence  can  be  attached. 

As  Buonaparte  was  concluding  bis  address,  Genera. 
Cambronne,  and  the  officers  of  the  battalion /from  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  appeared,  with  the  ancient  eagles  of  the 
guard.  *  Napoleon  observed  them,  and  said  to  the  sol- 
diers-*- 

'^  These  are  the  officers  of  the  battalion  that  have 

uigitizea  oy  vj  v7v>^^lv^ 
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LOYALTY  OF  M-  D'AFFRY. 


10  1b  my  nnrfbrtanei.  Every  ittdividiml 
among llMai  is  my  friend.  They  are  dear  to  my  heart! 
-"^Every  tiaie  1  beheld  ihem  m  ray  retireinenl^  tbey 
braoghC  befiire  my  eyea  the  different  regpimento  of  the 
army;  for  among  fteae  six  hundred  himye  fellows,  are 
aMO  from  erery  reu^mokt.  They  hare  recalled  to  my 
memory  days  of  which  «rea  the  memory  is  dear;  for 
they  are  all  eovered  with  honoiaraUe  scam  gained  in 
memorable  battles.  In  loving  thenn  k  was  you^  sol- 
diers, the  whole  French  army,  that  I  loved.  They 
bring  yon  back  your  eagles.  Let  them  serve  you  as  a 
nHying  point.  In  giving  them  to  the  guards,  I  pre- 
sent them  to  the  whole  army. 

^  Treason,  and  a  s^ies  of  unfortunate  events,  had 
covered  them  with  a  melancholy  yeil,  but,  thanks  to 
•the  French  people,  and  to  you,  they  now  re-appear  re- 
aplendedt  in  all  their  glory.  Swear  that  they  shall 
niwnys  he  pesent  wherever  the  interests  of  the  country 
diaH  require  them,  and  that  traitors,  and  those  who 
woidd  wish  to  invade  oar  territory,  shall  never  endure 
Aeir  sight.'' 

*"  We  swear  it !"  exclaimed  all  the  troops  with  one 
anlbusiastic  acclamation* 

.  The  ceremony  beii^  condaded,  Bmmaparle  inform- 
ed M.  lyAffry,  cohmel  of  dm  Swim  guards,  that  he 
aboold  review  Us  troops  on  the  following  dmj.  The 
colonel  coldly  TCfiKed,  that  he  should  do  his  duty,  and 
withdrew.  He  inunediately  assembled  his  officers,  in- 
formed them  of  the  intimation  which  be  had  reottVed, 
and  leqaested  their  advice;  when  they  all  replied  with- 
out hesitation,  '*  Do  what  duty  prescribes.'' 

The  next  day  some  regiments  were  drawn  up  in  the 
aquore  of  the  Carousel,  and  Buonaparte,  at  the  head 
of  his  staff,  approached  to  review  them.  As  be  passed 
tdong  the  mnks,  be  mimed  the  Swiss,  and  despatched 
an  aide^e-eanrp  to  their  colonel,  requirii^  his  imme- 
diate attendance  with  his  troops*  **  I  acknowledge  only 
the  orders  of  the  king,"  said  the  colonel,  and  the  aide- 
de-camp  returned  i^fa  the  message.  Napoleon  bit  his 
lips  widi  vexation,  but  made  no  remark^  and  the  re- 
view was  CQUoiuded. 

The  coiondl  was  now  ordered  to  appear  at  the  Thuil- 
ieries.  He  aeisarAittgly  went,  and,  as  he  entered  Uie 
hall  of  the  marshals,  two  officers  demanded  his  sword. 
He  immediately  retreated  a  few  steps,  and,  drawing  it 
from  the  scabbard,  exclaimed,  ^  Let  the  bravest  of  you 
take  it!" 

Disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  resistance,  the  offi- 
cers permitted  him  to  pass,  and  he  was  introduced  to 
the  presence  of  Napoleon. 

"Why,"  fiercely  demanded  theCorsican,  *  ba^eyou 
disobeyed  my  orders  f" 


**  Becaose  I  acknovledge  only  tha  autbonty  of  the 
king  and  of  the  cantoww 

**  Do  yon  know  io  whom  you  spenkf ". 

^  Yes,  I  am  addressing  Geaend  Buomq>arte." 

^  You  are  addressing  the  Emperor  of  the  French^ 
and  in  that  character  I  toommaad  you  to  repair  to  the 
square  of  the.  Carousel,  with  your  troops,  that  1  may 
review  Ihem." 

^  General !  I  have  already  informed  you  that  I  wdl 
receive  the  orders  of  the  king  alone,  to  whom  I  have 
sworn  allegiance." 

^  You  took  the  same  oath  to  me  five  years  sgot" 

^  Yes;  but  your  abdication  released  me  firam  thai  oath." 

^  I  would  have  you  recollect  youraelfl" 

^  You  will  please  to  recoUea  that  I  belong  to  the 
cantons." 

**  I  will  reduce  them  to  subnussion." 

^  It  will  not  be  easy  to  ledace  three  hundred  dma- 
sand  men,  who  are  residved  to  lose  their  lives  nHher 
than  their  liberty." 

"  Yet  you  were  rednoed  by  the  Austrians." 

"  And  we  were  relieved  by  William  Tell." 

*"  Enough,"  said  Bfpo't^parte;  aAd^wUfwmd  hinnelf 
to  one  of  his  ministers. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  astonishment  th#t  the  ottcen 
who  thronged  the  apartment  had  Imt^fied  to.tlv>  cv^* 
versatiottt  and  they  aH  anticipated  thsit  it  wanU  end  ib 
the  arrest  of  M.  D'Affi*y.  From  motives  of  pola^^, 
however,  the  colonel  was  permitted  to  depart;  andt 
after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  seduce  them  from 
their  allegiance,  the  Swiss  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  native  oountxy. 

The  address  of  the  council  of  sta<^  was  prindpally 
entitled  to  notice,  on  account  of  the  caution  which  it 
gave  the  usurper  for  the  regulation  of  his  future  con- 
duct, and  the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  ei]|gaged  to 
support  him. 

^  The  council  of  state,  in  resumii^  their  functions, 
consider  it  their  duty  to  avow  the  prindples  which  form 
the  rule  of  their  opinions,  and  of  their  conduct. 

^  The  sovereignty  rests  in  ihe  people.  The  people 
are  the  only  source  of  legitimate  power. 

^  The  empei^r  is  called  to  guarantee  anew,  by  fresh 
institutions^  for  which  he  has  pledged  himself  in  his 
proclamations  to  the  army,  and  to  the  nation,,  all  the 
liberal  principles,  individual  liberty,  and  the  equality 
of  rights,  the  liber^  of  the  prem,  the  abolition  of  the 
censorship,  the  freedom  of  worship,  the  voting  of  taxes 
and  laws  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  freely 
elected,  the  inviolability,  of  national  property  of  evei^ 
origin,  the  independence  and  irremovability  of  the  tri- 
bnnak,  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers,  and  of  aU 
I  the  agents  of  power.  ^,g,^,^^^  ^y  ^OOglc 
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^<  For  tbe  more  eifectoftl  pr«der?ati6n  of  the  rigbim 
ftttd  oblig^^ttODs  of  Ae  p»ofie  and  of  tbo  monareb^  tbe 
national  inatkiiuons  shall  be  viewed  in  a  grand  aasem* 
Uy  of  tbe  repreHentatives,  already  aimouncedi  by  tbe 
emperor*" 

To  tbw^dreMrBaonaptkne  replied*  **  Princes  are  tbe 
first  citizens  of  tbe  state.  Tbeir  aatbority  is  more  or 
less  extended,  according*  to  the  inlerests  c^  tbe  nations 
wbom  tbey  govere.  The  sovereignty  iteelf  is  only  be* 
reditaiy,  beeaase  the  welfare  of  tbe  people  requires  it. 
Departing  from  this  principle,  I  know  tio  legittmacy. 

^  I  have  renounced  tbe  idea  of  the  grand  empire,  of 
which  daring  fifteen  years  I  bad  but  founded  tbe  basis. 
Heneefortb  the  happiness  and  tbe  coMoIidsition  of  Ae 
French  empire  shall  occupy  all  my  tbougbte.'' 

.  Is  this  the  language  of  him,  who  but  a  twelremonlh 
before  had  said  to  tbe  legislative  asaembly,  ^  I  am  tbe 
throne;  tbe  nation  is  mine,  and  tbe  representation  of 
tbe  people  is  vested  in  me."  Had  be  learned  such  use- 
ful  lessons  in  the  school  Of  advevnty,  that  he  was  fe- 
alty tamsformed  itito'c  patriofi<i  prmce*  recogntsing  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  and  only  deairiog  to  reign  By  their 
will,  and  for  their  felioityf  No,  no;  unchanged  in 
principle  and  disposition,  be  only  assumed  dtis  appear- 
moce  for  tbe  moment;  anxious  by  flattery  and  pivmises 
to  re*seat  himself  firmly  on  the  throne  of  France,  that, 
at  a  convenient  q»port«nity,  he  might  again  trample  on 
ibe  liberties  of  an  infatuated  people,  and  lead  his  ruf- 
fian armies  to  new  scenes  of  slanghler  and  desolation. 

Intelligence  was  now  received  firom  Vienna,  that 
Maria  Louisa  had  formally  renounced  the  title  of  Em- 
presn;  and,  to  give  an  unequtvocal  proof  that  she  was 
finally  dieuniled  from  her  huAand*  had  Imd  aside  the 
green  livery  of  Buonaparte's  family,  and  had  appeared 
in  public  in  tbe  livery  of  Parma.  This  was  a  fotal 
contradicfiott  to  the  fokeboods  which  hnd  been  disae* 
miaated  nespeeting  her  return,  and  afforded  the  most 
incontrovertible  proof,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  wae 
decidedly  heetile  to  the  cause  of  his  abandoned  #on-in- 
law* 

A  few  days  after  his  pofclic  entry  into  Pails,  Buo- 
naparte removed  all  the  reetcictJoBe  whidi  the  mini- 
stere  of  Louis  had  laid  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
dismissed  the  censors,  lo  wliom  every  pampUet,  aad 
every  artide  in  all  the  journals,  was  sahmitted  iprevious 
to  its  publicatioa.  Bat,  whilst  the  people  §€  Ihltace 
eonsidefed  this  raaaaare  as  the  meal  decisive  prao£ 
that  JNapoleon  had  abandoned  all  id^  <of  deapotic 
power^  the  editota  ^f  a  publication  called  ^  Le  Ce»- 
semr,"  were  brought  before  the  tribunab  for  liaving 
published  the  foHowiag  Ubil  on  the  fV^eadh  timf.  ^  If 
2. 


a  fraction  of  tbe  people  could  dispose  of  the  crown,  that 
would  boon  happen  to  us,  which  happened  to  tbe  Ko* 
iban  people,  after  the  reign  of  (be  first  emperor;  we, 
should  have  for  cbiefc  none  but  aaldierss  and  the 
reigning  family  would  be  murdered,  as  soon  u  it 
ceased  to  be  agreet^ble .  to  the  aa^tellites  by  whom  it 
was  surrounded." 

This  paragraph  gave  great  offence  to  the  an^y..  To 
be  stigmatkied  with  the  tide  of  miellU^  was  moi^  thea 
they  could  bear.  <'  It  is  aa  iaeaeuaable  term  of  con- 
tempt," said  some  of  the  officers  to  Napoleon,  at  the 
public  levee*  ^  They  are  the  defondem  of  the  nation." 
Buonaparte,  thua  eppealed  to,  oommanded  that  the 
publication  should  be  aeiaed,  and  the  editors  summoaed 
before  tbe  tribunaL  He  floou  perceived,  however*  that 
he  had  adopted  this  measure  at  en  imffoper  time;  and 
the  following  renfiarhable  paragraph  appmred  ia  tha 
Moniteur  of  the  neat  morning, 

^The  fiilh  volume  of  tbe  Censor  was  yesterday  per-r 
mitted  to  be  add,  without  making  any  alteratioa  ia  tha 
text.  By  thia  judicious  mehsuns  af  gwevnment,  the 
audiOr  has  lost  the  interest  of  being  thought  a  viotimr 
a  certain  speculator  the  profit  bf  aaanreptitioua  edition^ 
and  the  work  all  the  cbanms  of  a  prahtbitod  book*'' 

To  this  assertion  tha  editor  hoMly  replied,  through 
tbe  medium  of  the  public  prints,  in  the  foUowiag 
terms:—  * 

^  The  journals  have  announoad  that  the  fifth  volume 
of  tbe  Censor  had  bean  seised;  bfit  that,  on  nmture 
deliberation,  the  authorities  had  allowed  it  to  be  ex« 
posed  te  sale.  It  k  true,  that  this  volume  has  been 
seized  by  the  police,  but  it  is  folae  that  it  has  been 
restored.  They  will  neither  give  it  up,  nor  prosecute 
it  before  the  tribunals,  although  the  editom  have  in* 
treated  to  be  replaced  in  the  possession  of  thaur  pro- 
perty, Of  to  be  brought  to  trial. 

*<  Yon  will  be  pleased  to  give  ao  credit  to  what  the 
journals  may  assert,  either  of  the  work  or  of  its  audiora, 
beoeuse  the  liberty  of  the  preas  axists  no  lomrer* 
**  i  have  the  honoMT  to  be,  Ike.' 

**  Ch.  CoflO^TK. 

^  P.S.  We  beg  you  to  give  tb  is  letter  the  greatest  pos« 
siUe  publicity." 

A  detailed  account  of  tbe  affair  was  subeequeatly 
given  in  a  pwipUet  by  ||ie  aiithom  fit  the  Caosor,8ome 
eiLtracIs  from  wfci*  mey  be  egr^^eaMe  to  tbe  reader:— 

A&i&c  describiag  the  e^Mla  wjliich  >hey  had  made  to 
aaiakea  the  Bourboue  to  a  ,discpfery  of  tbe  false  policy 
by  which  >hey  were  graduidly  alienating  the.  affections 
of  the  people,  aad  the  aeel  with  which  they  had  after-* 
wai^  eepouead  th^  «Ui^  of  tbeiaUinsLfirovi 
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opposition  to  tbe  dreaded  return  of  Buonaparte,  the 
editors  observe,  **  As  long  as  the  goyernment  had  no 
enemy  to  combat,  we  defended  the  laws  which  it  had 
given  us,  and  pointed  out  the  rocks  on  which  it  might 
•trike;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  attacked,  we  supported  it 
as  much  as  was  in  our  power.  A  few  days  after  the 
entrance  of  Buonaparte  into  Paris,  we  were  summoned 
before  the  minister  of  police,  from  whom,  instead  of  the 
reproaches  or  punishment  which  we  expected,  we  re- 
ceived a  very  gracious  reception,  and  were  cordially 
thanked  for  the  benefits  which  we  had  rendered  to  the 
country  by  our  bold  and  independent -writings.  Fouche 
concluded  by  offering  us  the  editorship  of  the  Mo- 
ntteur,  a  journal  that  had  always  been  distinguished, 
and  must  have  continoed  to  be  characterized,  by  its 
flattery  of  the  court  The  minister,  however,  had  mis- 
taken bis  men,  and  .the  offer  was  received  with  ihe  in- 
dignation that  it  merited,  when  Fouche,  eager  to  pre- 
yent  all  unpleasant  explanation,  hastily  dismissed  Us, 
advising  us  to  reflect  on  his  proposal  at  leisure.  Eight 
days  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  we  r^ceiyed  another 
invitation  from  the  minister  of.  police.  We  were  intro- 
duced into  bis  pleset,  and  found  the  minister  alone.  He 
requested  us  to  take  a  walk  in  the  g-arden,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  of  the  conversation  that  passed 
between  us: — •  .;     .. 

**Fauchi. — Gentlemen!  you  haye  rendered  consider- 
able services  to  France,  and  you  have  it  in  your  power 
torender  still  greater,  at  a  moment  when  it  is  attempted 
to  secure  the  triumph  7o£  the  tiers  etai  against  the  pri- 
vileged. But  the  emperor  will  not  act  as  the  late  go- 
y-emment  did.  The  -  latter  took  pleasure  in  debasing 
those  men  who  defended.  liberal'ideas ;  the  emperor,  on 
the  contrary,  wishes  only  to. reward  them.  He  has  de- 
sired me  to  ask  what  will  be  most  agreeable  to  you. . 
-  *♦  C^pte.*-&vx !  we  are  sensible  of  the  marks  of  at- 
tention which  you  wish  to  shew  us.  If  the  emperor  be 
desirous  to  do  any  thing  for  us,  let  him  leave  to  us  that 
object  which  we  are  anxious  to  retain ;  let  him  giye  us 
a  good  government,  and  render  France  free  and  happy. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  can  flatter  us,  and  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  yenture  to  accept. 

^^J^otfcA^-^Doubtless  he  will  render  France  free;  but 
that  need  not  prevent  him  from  rewarding  descrying 
individuals.  Reflect,  gentlemen,  what  will  be  agree- 
able to  ycm  ? 

**  Dunoyer  (^he  colU^ue  of  M.  Compte). -^^ir  I  if 
the  emperor  wish  to  do  something  that  is  agreeable  to 
us,  he  win  suffer  us  peaceably  to  continue  our  labours. 
'.  "  jPoiccft^.— There  is  not  the  least  intention  of  pre- 
yenting  it.  But  the  press  being  entirely  free,  and  each 
being  at  liberty  to  follow  hJs  inclination,-  without  dan* 
ger,  and  to  pursue  the  same  tsovtme  as  younselyes,  you 


will  no  longer  haye  the  merit  of  boldness,  and  your 
work  will  lose  a  great  part  of  its  interest.  SegideSf 
you  will  not  always  have  me;  andy  however  Jree  the 
press  may  be,  an  able  mAmBler  will  always  Jind  means 
to  prevent  that  from  being  written  which  he  does  not 
approve. 

**  Compte.'^When  this  able  minister  shall  appear^ 
we  shall  sec 

^  Fouch6. — ^You  are  advocates,  are  you  not? 

^  Dunoyer  and  Compte.^^YeRf  sir! 

** Fouche — ^You  are  advocates!  Consider,  gentle- 
men, what  will  be  agreeable  to  you. 

*^ Dunoyer. — Sir!  we  have  avowed  our  intentions, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  alter  them. 

^  FouchS. — The  magistracy  does  not,  in  general,  ac* 
cord  with  young  people.  We  have  just  appointed  a 
great  number  of  prefects.  The  nominations  have  been 
hastily  made;  and,  among  the  number,  some  haye  been 
admitted  who  served  under  the  old  imperial  goyem- 
ment--^weak  men;— ihese  appointments  have  produced 
a  bad  effect 

**  Compfe.^— That  is  true,  sir ! 

^  Fouchi. — We  could  have  wished  ibr  persons  who 

had  taken  no  part  in  the  former  measures b    Con* 

sider,  gentlemen,  what  will  be  agreeable  to  you. 

"  Cowp^c— Sir,"  we  are  really  overpowered  with 
your  obliging  offers,  but  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of 
them. 

**  Foiichiw — I  think  literary  persons  generally  prefer 
such  places  as  leave  them  Vme  to  prosecute  their  stu- 
dies. I  beg,  therefore,  gentlemen,  you  will  reflect  upon 
what  will  be  agreeable  to  you.  ' 

**  The  offers  which  bad  been  made  to  us  did  not  pre* 
vent  the  printing  of  the  fifth  yolume  of  the  Cen^eur.  It 
was  to  appear'on  the  6th  of  April.  While  it  was  pre- 
paring for  publication,  M.  Mefa^e  called  upon  me.  *Do 
you  know,'  said  he,  with  apparent  emotion,  *  what 
has  been  done?'  ^No;  what  is  the  matter?'  'Your 
fifth  volume  has  been  seized,  and  I  come  to  request 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  prefect  of  the  police,  that  you 
will  go  to  him,  and  endeavour  to  arrange  this  affair.' 
*Is  that  all?  I  thought  it  was  something  concerning 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  I  see  what  is  the  matter ;  we 
have  aft  able  minister  who  knows  ho%o  to  prevent  any 
thing  from*  being  written  tbhieh  he  does  not  approve^ 
notwithstanding  the  entire  liberty  of  the  press.  His 
excellency's  offers  are  now  perfectly  intelligible.' 

*'M.Meh6e  had  scarcely  entered  before  a  second 
messenger  arrived,  who  urged  me,  in  the  most  pressing* 
manner,'  to  go  immediately  to  the  prefecture  of  the  po- 
lice.'  I  pfoiiiised  I  would,  and  accordingly  went 

*^  The  {prefect,  who  appeared  to  be  perfectly  calm 

%bisin-I  entered  his  closet,  siiiddenly  assumed  an  appear* 

uigiiizecTDy  ^^^z^kjkj^^ 
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ancc  of  despair.  Holding  bis  bead  between  bb  bands, 
and  travensing  tbe  room  witb  rapid  strides,  be  uttered 
notbiog  but  monosyllables  or  disjointed  pbrases. 

<*  O !  gentlemen ! — ^wbat  bave  you  done  ?  No— ne- 
ver could  I  bare  tbougbt  it  of  you.  Robespierre — 
Marat  would  not  bave  done  sucb  a  tbing, — Good  God ! 
at  a  moment  wben  France  is  besieged  by  eigbt  bundred 
tbousand  enemies ! 

**  Compte* — Mr.  Prefect,  will  you  bave  the  goodness 
to  bear  me?  Tbe  volume  wbicb  you  bave  caused  to  be 
seized  contains  eitber  errors  or  crimes*  If  it  contains 
only  errors,  you  bave  eigbt  or  ten  journals  at  your 
command,  who  may  easily  refute  tbem ;  if  it  contains 
crimes,  you  ougbt  not  to  speak  to  us  witb  asperity,  you 
ougbt  to  bring  us  to  trial. 

**  The  Prefect. — ^No,  never  could  I  bave  expected  it 
from  you — ^I^  wbo  would  bave  answered  for  you  as  for 
my  own  son — O*  sir!  wbat  you  bave  done  is  abomi^ 
ncible!! 

**  Camptes — ^I  repeat  wbat  I  bave  said,  Mr.  Prefect. 
If  we  bave  reasoned  badly,  we  may  be  refuted*— if  we 
are  guilty*  we  ougbt  to  be  punisbed.  Do  not,  faowever* 
imagine  tbjBt  I  am  tbe  dupe  of  wbat  bas.takei^. place* 
The  minister  of  police  tbougbt  to  sediice,  us  b]^  bis 
praiseSf  and  tbe  ot^rs  wbicli  he  made;  be  was. Received. 
If  he  supposes  that  bis  menaces  will  have  ai|y  greater 
efiect,  he  will  still  find  bimseljf  deceived* ,  He  may 
make  tbe  experiment,  if  be  pleases.  B^  before  trying 
it,  I  must  inform  you,  that,  under  tbe  last  reign^  we 
were  menaced  with  assassination  by  fanatics,  aud  we 
deridi^d-.thev*  tbreatji  and  their. daggere;  I  novf  tell  you 
that  we  equally  deride  Ifae  bayonets  and  tbe  scaffolck  of 
Buonapanie. 

"  The  PjypfecU-^Ah  I  I  see  it  plainly.  Tou  wish  for 
ma^yrdom,:  but  y<>u  will  not  obtain  it. 

**  Cempte. — So  much  tbe  worse,  Mr.  Prefect 

*^  The  Prtfect.-^^Yoa  hear,  .M*  Mehie ;  you  hear  him 
ask  {{ft  martjrrdom !.  .  . 

.^fJompte. — No,  I  do  not- seek  it;  neither  would  I 
fear  it. 

^^The  PrefeeL-^Ahl  wbat  bave  you. done f  And 
wbat  will  they  say  at  Ghent  ?  To . attack  the  proceed^ 
ings  of  government  at  the  very  juneture  when  it  is  ne- 
ce&iary  every  one  should  raUy  round  it. 

**  Compte. — ^Tbere  is  no  otber  means  uo^  of  rallying 
Frenchmen  round  the  government,  except  by  sincerely 
designing  to  do  good,  and  by  acting  with  frankness. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Napolqcm,  however,  not  an  act  has  * 
been  determined  upon  but  .ifrbat  i^  conti:ary  to  good 
sense,  an4  t^ndjiig,  eviclentiy  t9  ii^  di^struc^ion*.  It  has 
been  justly  asserted  that  tbe  gaTernmeut  ^dvis^  w]y 
witb  its  enemies.  ,..  /_..;      .•/•:«♦>      • 

"TAc  Pre/'^/,r--iJPerhai^ \;vre  may:;!^  unden^taiifl; 


each  other.  Come  with  me  to  the  minister,  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  arrange  this  business. 

*  Compte.-^  cannot  go  there,  sir ! 

''  The  Prefect.— Yeiy  tbe  minister  is  attached  to  li- 
berty. 

**  Compte. — ^Yes,  but  it  is  liberty  after  tbe  manner  of 
M.  Fouch^,  and  I  really  do  not  admire  it. 

^The  Prefect. — ^Very  well;  I  shall  go  there  alone 
then.    Do  you  be  here  this  evening,  at  five  o'clock. 

^  At  the  appointed  time,  I  repaired  to  tbe  prefecture 
of  the  police,  wben  the  discourse  turned  chiefly  upon 
some  suppressions  that  were  to  be  made  in  the  new  vo- 
lume. I  consented  to  sacrifice  a  few  passages,  upon 
the  express  condition  tba^  the  public  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  tbe  seizure  and  tbe  suppressions.  This 
condition  seemed  to  displease;  but  I  persisted  in  de« 
manding  it,  because  we  would  not  co-operate  in  delud- 
ing tbe  public  by  falsely  persuading  them  that  tbey 
enjoyed  tbe  liberty  of  the  press.  .  As  the,  prefect  had 
directed  the*  seizure  of  the  volume  by  the  order  of  the 
miniver,  ai)d,  as  he  b^d  not  biniself  read  it,  it  was 

settled  that  I  should  go  next  morning  to  M.  P ^, 

witb  M.  L — r-,  to  determine  upon  what  passages  should 
be  suppressed.    But,  not  being  acquainted  with  M» 

P ,  I  thought,  after  a  little  reflection,  <that  it  w|ould 

be  better  to  forego  this  inteiriew.  AH  hope  of  conci- 
liation being  thus  at  an*  end,  tbey  hastened  to  announce 
in  tbe  journals  that  tbe  volume  which  had  heen  se^ed 
was  restored  to  us.  This  (^eclo^on  ^as  contradicted, 
first  of  all  by  a  hand-bill»  and  afterwards  by  a  circular, 
which  th^ppKoedi^notseizf.,  At  ^ngth  tb^y  gave  us 
our  yolum^»  when  diey  saw,  that  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  .impose  upon  the  public,  t  eu^bt  to  add,  that, 
during  our  discussions,  tbe  prefect. repeatedly  ofierec) 
us  an  indemnity  for  tbe  loss. we  had  sustained/' ; 

Anxious  to  acquire  popularity  in  the.  criu<a|  sit.uatiQn 
of  his  affairs,  JBuonaparte  thought  proper  to  put' a  ter- 
mination to  the  slave-trade,  wbicb,  by  tbe.  treaty  with 
Louis,  was  to  have  continued  five  years;  and  the 
following  decree  was  accordingly  passed  for  its  aboli- 
tion:— 

"  IMPERIAL  DECREE  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE- 
•     .  TRADE. 

**  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French.     We  bave 

decreed,  and  do  decree,  as  follows : 

«  Article  I.  From  tbe  date  of  the  publication  of  tbe 

present  decree,  tbe  trade  in  negroes  is  abolished.    No 

expedition  shall  be  allowed  for  tbip  commerce,  eitber 

jn  the  ports  of  France,  or  in  those  of  our  colonies. 

«  2.  There  shall  not  be  introduced  to  be  sold  in  our 
xolqpies  any  negro  the  produce  of  this  trade,  whether 
French  ox  foreign.!.  uigiiizea  by^^  v/v^^IC 
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**§•  Any  ihfractioti  of  this  decree  sliall  be  punished 
with  the  confiscation  of  the  ship  and  carg-o,  which  shall 
be  pronounced  by  oar  coart^  and  tribunate. 

"4.  However,  tfee  ship-owners  who,  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  present  decree,  shall  have  fitted  out  ex- 
peditions for  the  trade,  may  sell  the  prod  act  in  Our  co- 
lonies. 

^  5.  Our  ministers  are  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  |>resetit  decree. 

«•  Napoli^ok. 

*^  Bythe  emperor,  the  minister  secretary  of  state, 

"The  Duke  of  Bassano.*' 

Anothet  decree  contained  several  reguTations  cal^u-* 
lated  ib  relieve  the  oppressions  occasioned  by  the  droits 
^$unih.  l^hese,  next  to  the  conscription,  i^ere  the 
greatest  grievances  Imposed  upon  the  people  by  Buona- 
parte's late  goyerafnent,  and  the  promise  of  the  aboli- 
tion o(  both  #a6  the  grand  boon  by  which  the  Bourbons 
obtained  popularity  on  th^ir  re-entrance  into  France. 
It  bab  illready  been  stated,  however,  that  the  pledge 
for  {he  'abolition  of  the  droitB  reunis  was  imptudently 
given,  ^nA  couM  not  b^  redeemed ;  and,  hotwitfastand- 
ing  thfe  resistance  of  the  people^  this  odious  tax  conti- 
nued to  be  levied.  Napoleon  was  therefore  iiimished 
with  an  oppotttttrity*  of  gaining  much  credit,  by  the 
early  attention  which  he  seemed  to  pay  to  the  interests 
bf  the  people. 

A  short  tim^  afterwards,  Carnot  addressed  a  memo- 
lial  to  "Btidnaparte,  descanting  on  the  advantages  of 
elemental  instruction,  ^^heu  bestowed  on  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  and  stating  that  there  were  iti  France 
two  nkillions  of  ehfldreit  destitute  bf  primary  education. 
*^  1  do  not  speak,*'  says  he,  **  of  that  education  wbfcfa 
forms  balf-philosophers,  or  men  of  the  worfd^  but  such 
only  as  will  form  good  artisans  and  moral  men,  by 
communicating  the  elements  of  indispensable  know- 
ledge, good  habits,  and  rtopect  for  the  laws.*'  He  con- 
cludes his  memorial  with  a  just  eulogium  on  Dr.  Bell 
and  Mr.  Lancaster,  whose  system  he  wishes  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  France. 

Napoleon  immediately  issued  the  following  decree : 

«  NAPotEON,  Emperor  of  the  French^  ^. 

**  Considering  the  importance  of  education  for  im- 
proving the  state  of  society, — considering  that  the  me- 
thods hitherto  adopted  in  France  have  not  attained  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  it  is  possible  to  reach,  and 
desiring  to  place  this  branch  of  o'dr  institutions  on  a 
level  with  tbe  intelh'gence  of  the  age,  we  liave  decreed, 
and  do  decree,  as  follows : 

<*  Arti6le  1.  Our  minister  of  the  ititerior  shall  invite 
around  him  tbe  pereons  who  desert te  to  1>e  consohedi 


as  to  the  best  methods  of  primary  education; — ^he 
shall  examine  and  decide  on  those  methods,  and  direct 
the  experiment  of  such  as  shall  appear  preferable. 

^  2.  There  shall  be  opened  at  Paris  an  experimental 
school  of  primary  education,  so  organized  as  to  serve 
for  a  model,  and  to  become  a  normal  school  to  form 
primary  teachers. 

**  3.  After  satisfactory  results  shall  have  been  obtain- 
ed from  this  school,  our  minister  of  the  interior  shall 
propose  to  us  the  measures  calculated  to  enable  all  tbe 
departments  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  new  me- 
thods which  shall  have  been  adopted.'' 

But,  whilst  Napoleon  was  thus  endeavouring  to  ac- 
quire the  esteem  of  the  nation  by  these  popular  acts,  it 
was  sufficiently  obvious  to  th^^  wko  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  him,  that  he  was  in  himself  eom- 
pleteiy  miserable.  Notwithstanding  the  acddraations 
of  the  populace,  the  homage  of  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, die  servility  of  his  favonrites,  and  the  insane  at- 
tachment of  the  army,  he  was  abstracted  and  restless. 
His  conduct  in  the  council  was  evidently  restrained; 
his  natural  loquacity  had  forsaken  him;  and  he  only 
appeared  confident  when  surrounded  by  his  troops. 
He  was  often  detected  shedding  in  secret  tears  of  rage 
and  vexalsoh,  and  the  sighs  which  escaped  liim  proved 
the  grief  of  his  mind.  His  pride  was  tortured  by  the 
thougbt  that  the  confederated  sovereigns  disdained 
even  to  liofice  bis  overtures  of  peace ;  and  it  was  with 
unspeakable  anguish  that  he  contrasted  the  contempt 
with  which'  di^y  now  treated  him,  with  the  aflfectiov 
which  some  of  them  had  once  expressed,,  and  the  humi- 
lity with  which  others  had  acknowledged  themselves 
indebted  to  him  for  the  possession  of  their  crowns. 

Notwithstanding  his  personal  feelings,  however,  be 
continued  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proaching eonilest  Every  eflbrt  was  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  regular  troops,  and  the  following 
enei^tic  prodamntiod  was  addressed  to  the  army : — 

*  Soldiers  I  you  eameertCly  wisAied  ibr  your  emperor. 
He  is  anrived.  You  have  supported  him  with  all  your 
eflbrte.  Rally  with  aU  possible  despatch  around  your 
standards,  that  you  may  be  ready  to  defend  your  coun- 
try against  enemies  who  are  desirous  of  regulating  our 
natiottal  colours,  imposing  sovereigns  upon  us,  and  dic- 
tating our  eonstitutiens.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  Frenchman,  already  accustomed 
to  war,  to  join  die  imperial  standaid.  Let  us  present  a 
frontier  t>f  brass  to  our  enemies,  and  prove  to  them  tliat 
we  are  always  the  same. 

^  Soldiers !-— Whether  yon  haTe  obtained  unlimited 
or  fimited  fedoiqfbs,  ct  whether  you  have  recetvea 
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jmr  dKadunfipe,  if  yow  woiittds  aM  heaM,  and  joq 
wi  HI  a  fltete  fit  lo  aarvia,  oMneaad  join  the  army!  To 
dm  you  are  nvilod  bj  hoooor,  your  eo«Biry,  and  yo«r 
ompoiwr! 

**  IV^di  wbal  rop«iMiebes  would  you  aot  iiaTe  cause  to 
ererwbela  mo»  were  o«r  fine  country  again  to  be  ra- 
mged  by  tbese  aoMiein  whom  you  00  olflen  yanquiabed, 
nnd  wore  fbo  foreigner  to  kifmde  and  obliterate  France 
from  the  map  of  Europe* 

(Signed)  «  The  Prince  of  Eckmohl." 


Tbe  national  gMfeda  worn  now  ordered  to  bo  embo- 
died, and  diirtribnted  wmomg  tbe  diffetent  fbrtresBea  of 
France.  Tbree  tbauaand  one  bundled  and  tkirtf  balta- 
Ikmm,  eack  cohsisling  of  aeren  hnndred  and  twenty  men, 
were  comnyinded  toJbe  eifeipped  for  inunediate  aerrtee, 
making  a  total  of  two  anfltiona  two  hmdred  and  fi%u 
fife  diouaand  aad  forly  aoldseim  Had  Beonaparta  been 
able  to  have  called  this  immense  body  into  action,  and 
to  iMKre  leattHod  a  nafficient  portion  of  entfansiasai  into 
their  ranks,  he  might  have  bid  defiance  to  aU  hia  ene- 
mieik  Fartuoatdy,  however,  for  tbe  welfiire  of  Eirope, 
many  ef  thcae  were  attadssd  to  their  legitimafie  prtnee, 
anod,  flonaeqaently,  rendered  little  or  no  aerriee  to  tbe 
cauae  of  the  usnrper.  In  aoaae  ef  the  de|Hur6neisto  tbe 
guardajMreasptorily  iofnaed  to  be  embodied;  ki  others, 
tbey  weald  not  nnrcb  Keyond  their  nelive  province ; 
and  in  many  places  when  they  were  forced  to  matob, 
they  fo«nd  aneae  to  clesert  at  etpory  taming,  ^nd,  be- 
fiste-  the  battalion  bed  prooeeded  many  lengoea  fi-om 
.  their  own  deparfment,  eeery  soMier  bad  disappnred. 
In  fnet,  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  tbe  mnnber  ordeeed  to 
km  embodied  were  erer.eniolted.  > 

The  eld  troopeof  the  line,  however,  crowded  to^tbe 

etandard  of  Buonaparte,  and  a  numerens  amy  was 

^^oon  pieced  at  Us  disfMisd,,  wMi  wim^  be  hoped,  by 

eome  brilliant  action  at  tke  eaaimeneement  of  tbe  cen- 

teeftr  either  to  diseanetet:  or  disnnito  tbe  alliea. 

Ghent  nombem  ^  worhasen  ware  mnir  employed  in 
fortifying  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  Chaumont,  end 
KeoAil^Mentaet,  in  the  vicinity  of  HnJa  ;«lmigfc  this 
HMftfture  waa  eirongfy  opposed  by  Gemot,  m  cOenlated 
la  adeem  and  disgusi  the  ciizenar  Ordein  were  nbo 
issued  for  iaapectiag  and  compleling  tbe  fortiAealionB 
of  all  the  garrise»-towaa»  Leon,  SoissoasySain^Qoen- 
tin,  I^fiiffe,  Gaiae,  Vitry,  LeagBBs^end  Cbat^o  Thjerty, 
were  plac^ed  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence*  Chekoni, 
D^oM»  BbeinM,  the  Voi^gea,  Jnm,.  atod  Argonoe,  al- 
eendyinlreng  by  nntave,  weaa  rendeied  nhnest  ilipfeg- 
naKle.  Many  hundred  Workmen  were  daily  awptoyed 
in  tbe  fortifications  ef  Lyons,  and  no  effort  was  spared 
Iw  e^piani  eveiy  iilintoilii  to  tbe  pvegraai  ef  the  allies. 
Every  defile  was  strictly  guarded ^^-forliilenlie^s  were 


raised  at  the  heeds  of  tbe  bridges  ;«-every  nountam 
was  surmounted  by  a  battery,  and  the  din  of  warlike 
preparation  resomided  from  Ike  nortfaem  bowdttfes  to 
the  Biediterranemi* 

On  his  first  landing  in  France,  Buonaparte  had  pro- 
tnised  to  give  the  fVench  e  constitution  consonant  with 
their  wishes,  and  fhvooraMe  to  their,  liberties.  He  ao- 
eordingly  appointed  a  commission  to  draw  np  the  form 
of  a  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the 
nation.  But,  after  the  memben  of  that  commission 
bad  oeeupied  dfemnelves  some  thne  on  this  important 
subject,  it  occurred  to  them,  that  Napoleon's  promise 
would  be  best  folfilled  rf  the  pfain  of  the  constitotion 
did  not  emanate  from  any  commission  formed  by  bim« 
self,  but.  that  the  electoral  colleges  should  nommate 
cue  person  from  each  department  to  prepare  the  outKne 
of  the  constitutional  charter.  To  this  proposal  Boon«- 
parte  assented,  and  measures  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
accordingly.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  his  situation  became 
more  critical  every  day.  The  alliee  wer^  already  advance 
ing  on  aH  sides,  and,  long  before  Aese  commissioners 
could  have  been  appointed,  and  the  neeeesary  docu« 
atoOlB  trensaHtted  to  the  departoMnls,  bostiiiltoi  would 
certainly  heive  begwi)  and  bed  tbeee  contmenced  be- 
fore Franee  bed  any  settM  government,  tbe  grootewt 
confosion  would  here  ensued,  and  the  leeoorces  for 
carrying  on  the  war  eaoM  not  hwm  been  provided  but 
with  tbe  ulnisat  difienky*  The  Corsican  Aerefore  de- 
tcfUKiied^  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  many  of  Ms 
friends^  to  ofier  to  the  acceptonce  of  the  netiea,  a  co»- 
slHution  neilber  d%astod  by  the  first  cummiisioneni,  nor 
by  tlwas  who  were  to  luwe  been  appointed  by  tbe  de- 
partaMuts,  but  principally  dtuwn  up  by  himself. 

The  adoption  of  this  rasohrtioir  excited  great  dtscea* 
tent,  aeexdetlyresemblrng  the  arbitniry  measures  which 
had  dMnf  niAed  the  usurper's  former  adminisfration. 
it  was  a  vioietion  ef  die  most  solemn  promise.  It  was 
not  ia  constitution  framed  by  the  people :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  not  permitted  either  to  alter  or  modify 
a  aingle  article^  but  were  confined  to  flfre  approval  or 
reyectiMi  of  tbe  wb^c 

Tbe  enemise  ef  Lo«de  hud  inrpuced  to  him  tm  a  crime, 
the*  be  bad  gtwan  a  constrtotiott  to  the  Wench,  and  not 
eocaptofi  it^froai  them  9  j^i  tbe  otject  of  their  idolatry, 
after  heving  udLnuwledged  that  to  Ike  people  alone  be- 
longed tbe  right  of  cboceing  their  own  charter,  adopted 
the  eoHidttct  of  the  former  government^  and  gm^  his 
aul^sols:  e  coMtJtotJon  in  hie  turn  <^The  French,'' 
sayn  ai»  intanating  writer,  ^  had  imagfned  that  the 
Qianip  de  Mai  would  hare  been  convoked  fin*  (ftoirre 
other  pufpeasv  tbun  to  examine  u  Iht  ef  fotes^  end  that 
the  luereseniilif'es  ef  •  gi*ea!r  nution  wouHT  ti&ere  have 
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ACT  ADDITIONAL  TO  THE 


ih»  rig^htoy  and  imTileges,  and  welfare  of  their  const!- 
tnentfc" 

The  important  document  now  brought  forward  was 
unaccountably  termed  *^  An  Additional  Act  to  the  Con^ 
MHtuHcm  of'  the  Empire/*  Although,  by  the  various 
articles  of  this  act,  the  objectionable  part  of  Buona- 
parte's former  despotic  governiiient  was  either  remoTed 
or  rendered  ineffectual,  yet  he  appeared  to  assume,  as 
the  basis  of  his  present  charter,  those  very  constitutions 
of  which  the  French  had  so  loudly  and  so  justly  com- 
plained. This  gave  considerable  offence,  and  the  very 
name  of  the  **  Additional  Ad/^  when  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  give  a  new  constitution  to  the  nation,  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  thousands  who  had  hitherto  been 
attached  to  his  cause.  That  the  reader  may  form  a 
clear  idea  of  this  famous  act,  we  shall  insert  it  at 
length : — 

ACT  ADDITIONAL  TO  THB  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

^Napoleon,  by  ike  grace  of  God  and  the  Comti- 
tutionSf  Emperor  of  the  French^  to  all  present  and 
to  comCf  greeting* 

*'  Since  we  were  called,  fifteen  years  ago,  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  state  by  the  wishes  of  France,  we  en- 
deavoured, at  various  times,  to  improve  the  constitu- 
tional forms,  according  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the 
nation,  and  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  experience. 
.The  constitutions  of  the  empire  were  thus  fbrmed  of  a 
aeries  of  acts  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  acceptance 
.of  the  people.  It  was  then  our  object  to  organize  a 
grand  federative  European  system,  which  we  had 
adopted  as  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
favourable  to  the  prt^ess  of  civilization.  In  order  to 
complete  this,  and  to  give  it  all  the  extent  and  stability 
of  which  it  was  susceptible,  we  postponed  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  internal  institutions  more  particularly 
destined  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  citizens.  Hence- 
forward our  only  object  is  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
France,  by  the  confirmation  of  public  liberty.  FVom 
this  results  the  necessity  of  various  imp<»tant  modifica- 
tions of  the  constitutions,  the  senaiue  coneuliOf  and 
other  acts  which  govern  the  empire.  For  these  causes, 
wishing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  retain  of  the  past  what 
was  good  and  salutary,  and  on  the  other,  to  render  the 
constitutions  of  our  empire  in  every  thing  conformable 
to.the  national  wishes  and  wants,  as  well  as  to  the  state 
of  peace  which  we  desire  to  maintain  with  Europe,  we 
have  resolved  to  propose  to  the  people  a  series  of  ar- 
rangements tending  to  modify  and  improve  its  consti- 
tutional acts,  to  strengthen  the  rights  of  citizen  by 
•very  guarantee,  to  give  the  representative  system  its 
whole  extension,  to  invest  the  intermediate  bodies  with 
the  desirable  respectability  and  power,— in  a  word,  to 


combine  the  highest  degree  of  political  liberty  and  isi^ 
dividual  security,  with  the  foroe  and  centralization  n^ 
cessary  for  causing  the  independence  of  the  French 
people  to  be  respected  by  foreigners,  and  necessary  to 
the  dignity  of  our  crown.  In  consequence,  the  follow- 
ing articles, forming  an  act  supplementary  to  the  con* 
stitutions  of  the  empire,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  free 
and  solemn  acceptance  of  all  citizens  throughout  tha 
whole  extent  of  France.** 

TITLE  I. 

**  Art.  1.  The  constitutions  of  the  empire,  particu- 
larly the  constitutional  act  of  the  22d  Frimaire,  year  8; 
the  senaiue  eonsulta  of  the  14  and  16  Thermidor,  year 
10;  and  of  the  28  Floreal,  year  12,  shall  be  modified 
by  the  arrangements  which  follow.  All  other  arrange- 
ments are  confirmed  and  maintained. 

^  2.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  the  em- 
peror and  two  chambers. 

^  3.  The  first  chamber,  called  the  chamber  of  peen, 
is  hereditary. 

'*  4.  The  emperor  appoints  its  members,  who  are  ir- 
revocable, they  and  their  male  descendants,  firom  one 
eldest  son  to  another.  The  number  of  peers  is  unli- 
mited. Adoption  does  not  transmit,  to  him  who  is  its 
object,  the  dignity  of  the  pecfrage.  Peers  take  their 
seats  at  twenty*one  years  of  age,  but  have  no  deliberate 
voice  till  twenty-five. 

*^  6.  The  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire  is  president 
of  the  chamber  of  peers,  or,  in  certain  cases,  a  member 
of  the  chamber  specially  designated  by  the  emperor. 

**  p.  The  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  in  heredi- 
tary order,  are  peers,  of  right.  They  take  their  seats 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  have  no  deliberate  voice 
till  twenty-one. 

**  7.  The  second  chamber,  called  that  of  representa- 
tives, is  elected  by  the  people. 

^'  8.  Its  members  are  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
in  number.'  They  must  be  twenty-five  years  old  at 
least. 

**  9.  Their  president  is  appointed  by  the  chamber,  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  session.  He  retains  his  func- 
tion till  the  ronewal  of  the  chamber.  His  nomination 
is  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  emperor. 

^  10.  This  chamber  verifies  the  powers  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  pronounces  on  the  validity  of  contested  elec- 
tions. 

**  11.  Its  members  receive  for  travelling  expenses,  and 
during  the  seasion,  the  pay  appointed  by  the  constituent 
assembly. 

''  12.  They  are  indefinitely  re-eligible. 

^  13.  The  chamber  of  representatives  is  entirely  re- 
newed every  five  yeanu     uigitizea  oy  '^^:3VJKjpc  lv! 


CONfeTmmONS  of  tHANfeE. 
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"  14.  Mo  member  of  either  chamber  earn  be  arrested, 
•except  for  some  capital  icrime;  nor  prosecttted.  la  'any 
criminal  or  correctional  mattn:  during  a  gession,  but  in 
virtue^  of  a  reaolution  of  the  chamber  of  which  he  forms 
apart. 

**  IS.  None  can  be  arrested  or  detained  for  debt,  from 
the  dale  or  conFOcation  of  the  session,  or  for  forty 
days  afterwards. 

**  1&  In  crioiinal  or  correctional  matters,  peers  are 
judged  by  their  own  chamber,  according  to  prescribed 
forms. 

**  17.  The  office  of  peer  and  representatiye  is  com- 
patible with  all  other  public  functions,  except  those  of 
matters  of  account ;  prefect  and  sub-prefects  are,  how- 
ever, ineligible. 
**  18.  The  emperor  sends  to  the  chambers  ministers 
•  and  counsellors  of  state,  who  sit  there  to  take  .part  in 
the  debates,  but  have  no  deliberative  voice  unless  they 
are  peers  or  elected  by  the  people. 

'*  19.  Thus  ministers,  the  members  of  either  cham- 
ber, or  sitting  there  by  mission  from  government,  give 
to  the  chambers  such  information  as  is  deemed  neces- 
sary, when  its  publicity  does  not  compromise  the  in- 
terest of  the  slate. 

^  20.  The  sittings  of  the  two  chambers  are  public. 
They  may,  however,  go  into  secret  committees,  the 
peers  on  the  demand  of  ten,  and  the  representatives 
on  the  demand  of  twenty-five  membera.  Government 
may  also  require  secret  committees,  when  it  has  com- ' 
inunications  to  make.  In  all  other  cases,  deliberation 
and  vote  can  only  be  in  public  sitting. 

^  21.  The  euip^ror  may  prorogue,  acyoom,  and  dis- 
solve the  chamber  of  representatives.  The  proclama- 
tion which  pronounces  the  dissolution  convokes  the- 
electoral  colleges  for  a  new  election ;  and  fixes  the 
meeting  of  representatives  within  six  months  at  the 
'  furthest. 

^  22.  During  the  recess  of  sessions  of  the  chamber  of 
representatives,  or  in  case  of  its  dissolution,  the  cham- 
ber of  peers  cannot  meet. 

**  23.  The  proposal  of  laws  originates  with  the  go- 
vernment; the  chambers  can  propose  amendment;  if 
these  amendments  are  not  adopted  by  government,  the 
chambers  are  bound  to  vote  on  the  law,  sach  as  it  was 
proposed. 

^  24.  The  chambers  have  the  power  of  inviting  go- 
rerninent  to  propose  a  law  on  a  determinate  <>bject, 
and  to  draw  up  what  it  appears  to  them  -proper  to 
insert  in  the  law.  This  claim  may  be  made  by  either 
chamber. 

<«  2&  When  a  bill  is  adopted  in  either  chamber,  it  is 
carried  to  the  other;  and,  if  there  approvled,  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  emperor. 


''  2&  No  written  discbaree,  earceptiiig  reports  of  com- 
miittees,  or  of  ministers  on  laws,  and  accounts,  can  be 
read  in  either  chamber."      • 

TITUB  II. — OF  ELECTORAL  COLLEGES,  AHB  THE  MOnB  OP 
BLECTIOH.        ,     ,     . 

*^  27.  The  electoral  colleges  of  departments  and  arron* 
dissements  are  maintained,  with  the  following  modifi- 
cations. 

^28.  The  cantonal  assemblies  will  annually*  fill  up 
all  the  vacancies  in  electoral  colleges  by  elections. 

^  29.  Dating  from  1814,  a  member  of  the  chamber 
of  peers  appointed  by  the  emperor  shall  be  president 
for  life,  and  irremoveable,  of  every  electoral  college  of 
department 

**  90.  Dating  from  the  same  period,  the  electoral  col- 
lege of  each  department  shall  appoint,  among  the 
members  of  every  college  of  arrondissement,  the  pre- 
sident and  two  vice-presidents.  For  that  purpose,  the 
nieeting  of  the  departmental  college  shall  precede  that 
of  the  college  of  arrondissement  by  a  fortnight; 

**  31.  The  colleges  of  department  and  arrondisse- 
ment shall  appoint  the  nuniber  of  representatives  fixed 
for  each  in  the  table  adjoined. 

^  32.  The  representatives  may  be  chosen  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  whole  extent  of  France.  Every  college 
of  department  or  arrondissement  which  shall  choose  a 
member  out  of  its  bounds,  shall  appoint  a  supple- 
mentary'member,  who  must  be  taken  from  the  depart^ 
meat  er  .arrondissement. 

^  33.  Manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  and 
property  shall  have  special  representatives.  .  The  elec- 
tion of  commercial  and  manufacturing  representatives 
shall  be  made  by  the  electoral  college,  of  department, 
from  a  list  of  eligible  persons,  drawn'  up  by  the 
chamb^m  of  commerce  and  the  consultative  chambers 
united.'* 


TITLE  III.— OP  TAXATION. 

'  **  84.  General  direct  taxes,  whether  on  land  or  move- 
ables, are  voted  only  for  one  year:  indirect  taxes  may 
be  voted  for  several  years.  In  case  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  the  taxes  voted  in 
the  preceding  session  are  continued  till  the  next  meet- 
ing of*  the  chamber. 

:^*35.  No. tax,  director  indirect,  in  money  or  kind, 
can  be  levied,  no  loan  contracted,  no  inscription  in  the 
great  book  of  the  public  debt  can  be  made»  no  domain 
alienated  or  sold,  no  levy  of  men  for  the  army  ordered,  i 
no  portion  of  territory  exchanged,  but  in  virtue  of  a 
law. 

"  d&  No  proposition  of  tax,  loan,  or  levy  of  men,  can 
be  made  but  to  the  chamber  of  representative^^^  lv! 


ACT  ADDTHONAL  TQ  nn 


<'  Sf.  lUfm  tlM  •§«•  du»ib0t  oiiMit  W  l«id«  in  the 
Sm  mttmmk  die  gtmeml  badgol  of  tb^  slate,  oMitaiB- 
wg  a  Tiew  of  the  receipts,  and  tka  pmposal  of  ike 
funds  assigned  for  the  year,  to  each  department  of  ser- 
vice ^  dso  the  a0co«il  of  the  receipto  and  expenses  of 
the  year,  or  of  preceding  years.** 

Tms  nr«— OF  imnsTERs,  A!n>  of  hbsponsibilitt. 


^  SB.  All  Iha  acia  af  govenuntnt  most  be  ooanter- 
sigs»d  by  a  mikwtw  lis  office^ 
^^^'891  TlsinaiiuBten  are  responsiUeibr  acts  4tfgovern- 
iMnt  signed  by  then,  as  weti  ^as  for  the  apceention  of 
the  lava. 

^  40.  They  may  be  accused  by  the  chamber  ef  lepra* 
mnUiirmf  andi 'tried  by  (fait  of  p^eess. 

^  41.  EFQvy  aMBister,  and  every  conunandant  of 
anged  forae  by  land  or  sea,^  aiay  be  accused  by  tbe 
ciaoriier  «f  representdtiiwe,  and  tried  by  that  of  peers, 
Sm  bavii^  coa^Mroesised  tbe  safety  or  honour  of  the 
natioD*. 

^  42.  The  ehamber  of  peers,  ia  that  ease,  exercises 
b  diioretioiial  payoi',  eitber  m  Massing  tbe  oflbnce  or 
mitigating  the  punishmeal. 

*^  4Sl  Before  placing  a  nmiister  in  accnsation,  tbe 
diamber  of  repreaeatativea  mast  declare  tbat  there  is 
gfomd  for  exaouniag  Ibe  charge. 

^  44  Thk  decfatratten  can  only^be  mads  on  tbe  re* 
fart  of  a  committee  of  sixty,  drawn  by  lot.  TUs  coBa> 
mittee  must  make  its  report  in  ten  day%  or  sooner, 
after  its  nominatien. 

*  46.  When  the  chamber  declares  there  is  ground  for 
iaqniry,  k  may  call  tbe  minister  before  them  to  demand 
^explana^s,  at  least  within  ten  days  afiter  ibe  report 
of  the  coyimktee. 

'^  46.  Id  no  other  case  can  mimslefs  in  office  be  som* 
moned  or  ordered  by  the  chambers. 

^  47.  When  the  chamber  of  representatiyes  has  pro- 
nounced that  there  is  ground  for  enquiry  against  a  mi- 
nister, a  i»m  conumltee  of  sixty  drawn  by  lot  is  fesmed, 
who  are  to  make  a  new  report  on  the  pbcing  in  aecn- 
aation.  This  committee  makes  iSB  report  ten  days  aftsr 
Mb  appointBftent.  ' 

^  4&  Tbe  plaenig  in  accusatioa  is  not  So  be  decided 
till  ten  days  after  the  report  is  read  and  distribated. 
•    ^  49.  The  accosation  being  pronounced,  the  cham- 
ber appoints  fire  of  its  membem  to  prosecute  the  cbaige 
neforc  ine  peers* 

*  ^  80.  The  seFenty-ffflh  article  of  the  constitutional 
act  of  the  9Sd  Frimaire,  year  8,  importing  tbat  the 
agents  of  gOFemmeut  can  only  be  prosecuted  in  rir- 
ine  of  ft  ^cisfOQ'  of  tbe  eouncH  of  state,  sbidl  be  modi- 
fied byahiw/V 


viTU  v.~oF  TMB  jvoscTAi.  womvau 

**  U.  The  emperor  appoiata  all  judges^  They  sm 
irrsmoFeaUe,  and  for  life,  finom  the  moment  nf  their 
appointment;  but  the  nomination  of  jnsticos  of  peace 
and  judges  of  commerce  shall  take  place  as  formerly. 
Tbe  existing  judges,  appeiitfed  by  the  emperor,  in 
teraas  of  the  annitfM  canmliwm  of  the  13tfi  October, 
1807,  and  whom  he  shall  think  proper  to  retain;  afadi 
receive  proyjsiena  for  life  befiote  die  1st  January  next. 

'^  fia.  The  haititntion  of  jvries  ia  maiataincd. 

**  53.  The  discussions  on  criminal  trials  shall  be 
pnUicw 

**  64.  MUitvy  offences  alone  shall  bo  tried  by  nuli- 
tary  tribnnria. 

**  5&.  All  other  offences,  even  those  committed  by 
ouiitary  men,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  crril  tri- 
bunals. 

^66.  All  tbe  crimes  and  offencea  wbidi  were  appro- 
priated for  trial  to  tbe  high  Imperial  court,  and  of 
which  this  act  does  not  reserve  tbe  trial  to  tbe  eham- 
ber of  peera,  shall  be  brought  before  the  ordinary 
tribnnala. 

'<67«.  The  emperor  baa  tbe  right  of  pardon,  even  in 
correctional  cases,  and  of  granting  asHiesties. 

^  56.  Interpretatioos  of  laws  demanded  by  the  court 
^cassation  shall  be  given  in  tbe  Ibrm  of  a  law/' 

TiiXE  v.r-«ov  Tfin  kicirra  op  cmaBRS. 

^  fi6.  All  Fiwncbmen  are  equal  in  tbe  eye  of  tbe  law, 
wbetfaer  for  eeotribution  to  taxes  and  pabKc  burdens, 
or  for  admission  to  eir  jl  or  military  employments. 

**  G&.  Vo  one,  under  any  pretext,  can  be  withdrawn 
from  tbe  jodjges  assigned  So  bim  by  bhr. 

^  61.  N»  ono  ean  bo  prooecuted,  anrested,  detained, 
or  exiled, bst  in* eases  provided  for  by  law,  and  accord- 
ing to  Uie  prcBoribed  ferms. 

^  62.  Liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  alt, 

^  68l  All  property  poasessed  or  acquired  in  virtoe  of 
tbe  lawn,  and  all  debts  of  the  state,  are  inviolaUe. 

**  64.  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  print  and  pnbHsh 
bis  thoughts,  on  signing  tbem,  witlmut  any  previons  cen- 
sorship, KaUe^  however,  afiter  pnbKcistion,  to  legat  ro- 
sponsibility,  by  trial  by  jury,  even  wbere  there  is  gfonnd 
only  for  tbe  application  of  n  correetiona)  peaal^. 

^  6&.  The  right  of  petitioning  is  secured  to  all  the 
citizens.  Every  petition  is  individmd.  P^itiona  may 
be  addressed  oMier  to  tbe  government  or  to  the  two 
chambers;  neverlib^ess,^  even  the  latter  must  also  be 
entided  *  To  the  emperor.'  They  shall  be  pvesented 
to  tbe  chambers  under  the  guarantee  of  a  member  who 
recommends  tbe  petition.  Ibey  are  pnbtidy  read,  and, 
if  tbe  chambem  take  them  into  constdcratien,  they  are 
laid  before  the  emperor  by  tbe  presidenU  v7v>r^L\^ 
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^Mt  Ncribrtreflfly  nor  portion  of  territory^  can  be  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  siege,  bat  in  case  of  inrasion  by  a 
foreigti  force,  or  of  ciyiI  broils.  In  tbe  former  case, 
the  declaration  is  made  by  an  act  of  the  government 
In  the  latter,  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  law.  How- 
ever, should  the  two  chambers  not  then  be  sitting,  the 
met  of  the  government  declaring  the  state  of  siege  must 
be  converted  into  a  plan  of  law  within  a  fortnight  after 
the  meeting  of  the  chambers. 

**  67.  The  French  nation  moreover  declares,  that,  in 
the  delegation  'which  it  has  made  and  makes  of  its 
powers,  it  has  not  meant,  and  does  not  mean,  to^ve  a 
right  to  propose  the  reinstatement  of  the  Bourbons,  or 
any  prince  of  that  family  on  the  throne,  even  in  case 
of  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  dynasty;  nor  the 
right  of  re-establishing  either  the  ancient  feudal  nobi- 
lity, or  the  feudal  or  seignorial  rights  or  titles,  or  any 
privileged  or  predominant  religion ;  nor  the  power  to 
alter  the  hrevocability  of  the  sale  of  the  national  do- 
mains; it  foi:maIly  interdicts  to  the  government,  the 
chambers,  and  the  citizens,  all  propositions  on  that  sub- 
ject.-^iveB  at  Paris,  April  22,  1816. 

(Signed)  «  Napoleon. 

**  By  the  emperor, 

^  The  minister  secretary  of  state, 
^  (Signed)  ••  The  Duke  of  Bassano.'' 

This  additional  act  was  offered  to  the  acceptance  or 
it^ection  of  the  French  people.  Every  Frenchman,^ 
who  had  attained  to  years  of  maturity,,  was  invited  to 
inscribe  his  vote  for  or  against  it,  in  reg^'sters  which 
were  opened  in  every  town  and  district.  These  votes 
irere  t6  be  collected,  and  the  grand  result  published  at 
the  Champ  de  Mai,  which  was  convened  on  the  26th  of 
]kf ay*  The  army  and  navy  were  also  invited  to  deli- 
berate on  the  act,  and  Co  transmit  their  votes  of  appro- 
val or  dissent. 

l.oiri8  XVIIL,  with  his  little  circle  of  faitbfnl  adhe- 
rents,  ^as  now  at  Ghent,  whence  he  issued  several 
propelanoations,  which  were  the  theme  of  ridicule  among 
the  myrmidons  of  Buonaparte,  or  were  only  deemed 
important  as  they  were  connected  with  the  operations 
of  the  allies. 

The  proclamation  of  the  12th  of  April  is,  however, 
particularly  entitled  to  notice,  on  account  of  the  mode- 
ration which  it  breathes,  and  the  aivowal  which  It  con- 
tains respecting  the  resolution  of  the  alKes  to  re-estab- 
lish the  leg^ttimate  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  France: 

"^  Ghent,  ^pril  12,  1816. 
^  At  the  moment  when  we  are  abont  to  place  our- 
meWem  amid  our  people,  we  consider  that  we  owe  themi 
2.     ' 


in  the  fiice  of  Eurdpe,  a  formaTdecTaration  of  our  in- 
tentions. 

^When  Heaven  and  the  nation  recalled  us  to  the 
throne,  we  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  before  God,  to 
forget  past  injuries,  dnd  to  labour  without  intermission 
for  the  happiness  of  our  subjects.  The  descendants  of 
St  Louis  have  never  betrayed  either  ileaven  or  their 
country. 

^  Already  bad  our  people  recovered,  through  our 
care,  plenty  at  home,  peace  abroad,  and  the  esteem  of 
all  nations  ;-^already  had  the  throne,  weakened  by  so 
many  shocks,  begun  to  be  firmly  established,  when 
treason  compelled  us  to  quit  our  capital,  and  to  seeS: 
refuge  on  the  confines  of  our  states.  Europe,  how- 
ever, has  taken  up  arms.-«Enrope,  faithful  to  its  trea- 
ties, will  recognise  no  other  king  of  France  except 
ourselves.— Twelve  hundred  thousand  men  are  about  to 
march,  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  world,  and,  a  second 
time,  to  deliver  our  fine  country. 

^In  this  posture  of  aflfairs,  a  man,  whose  entire 
Arength  is  at  present  made  up  of  artifice  and  delusion, 
endeavours  to  lead  astray  the  spirit  of  the  nation  by  his 
fallacious  promises,  to  raise  it  against  its  sovereio;n,  and 
to  drag  it  along  with  him  into  the  abyss,  as  if  to  accom^- 
plish  his  frightful  prophecy  of  1814:— *  If  I  fall,  it 
shall  be  known  how  much  the  overthrow  of  a  great 
man  costs/ 

**  Amid  the  alarms  which  the  presept  perils  of  France 
^have  revived  in  otir  hearts,  the  crown,  which  we  have 
never  looked  upon  but  as  the  power  of  doing  good, 
would  to  our  eyes  have  lost  all  its  charms,  and  we 
should  have  returned  with  pride  to  the  exile  in  which 
twenty  years  of  our  life  were  spent  in  dreaming  of  the 
happiness  of  the  French  people,  if  our  country  were 
not  menaced  for  the  future  with  all  the  calamities  which 
had  been  terminated  by  our  restoration, — and,  if  we 
were  not  the  guarantees  for  France,  to  tl*e  otiier  sove- 
reigns. The  sovereigns  who  now  afford  so  stronjr  a 
mark  of  their  affection  cannot  be  abused  by  the  cabinet 
of  Buonaparte,  with  the  Machiavelism  of  which  they 
are  perfectly  aware.  United  by  the  friendsbip  and  in- 
terests of  their  people,  they  march  without  hesitation 
to  the  glorious  end  where  Heaven  has  placed  the  gene- 
ral peace  and  happiness  of  nations. 

^Thoroughly  convinced,  in^pite  of  all  the  tricks  of 
a  policy  now  at  its  last  extremity,'  that  the  French  na- 
tion has  not  made  itself  an  accomplice  in  the  attempts 
of  the  army,  and  that  the  small  number  of  Frenchmen 
who  have  been  led  astray  must  soon  be  sensible  of  their 
error,  they  regard  France  as  their  ally.  Wherever 
they  shall  find  the  French  people  faithful,  the  fields 
will  be  respected,  the  labourer  protected,  and  the  poor 

succoured.    They  will  reserve  the  weight  of  the  wa^ 

^Q  uigitizea  Dy^^:JV7v>^^Lv^ 
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to  let  jt-jall  gn  iBimmpmbkim^  wJm^  m tkeir  «fpKWcl|» 
refuse  to  return  to  their  allegiaacew 

**  Thw  rfsUuction,  directed  bj  prudwoe^  wouldl  leD- 
sibly  afflict  m,  if  eur  pee^ple  were  lees  known  to  us; 
bat»  whatever  the  fears  may  be  with  which  it  is  endea- 
Toqred  to  iw^pire  them  with  respect  to  our  designs, 
nince  our  allies  make  war  only  against  rebelSf  our 
people  have  nothing  to  dread ;  and  we  rejoice  to  think 
that  Aeir  affection  for  us  shall  not  have  been  altered 
by  a  short  absence,  nor  by  the  calumnies  of  ltbeilera» 
nor  by  the  promises  of  the  chief  of  a  ftction»  too  well 
convinced  of  his  weakness  not  to  caress  those  who  ar- 
dently wish  his  destruction. 

^  On  our  return  to  our  e^ital,  a  return  which  we 
consider  to  be  near  at  hand|  our  firat  cave  shaU  he  to 
recompense  virtuous  citizen^  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  good  cause,  and  to  labour  to  banish  even 
the  very  qipearance  of  those  disasters  which  may  have 
withdrawn  from  us  some  of  the  French  people. 

(Signed)  "^Looia.'' 

# 
About  this  lime  a  circumstance  occurred^  which, 
though  productive  of  no  political  consequence^  must 
have  been  peculiarly  g^teful  to  the  feelings  of  Louis. 
In  eommeiBoratien  of  his  public  entry  into  his  capital, 
on  May  3,  1814,  and  the  loyal  attachment  which  the 
national  guard  had  expressed  towards  him,  the  king 
had  declared  that  on  the  annif  ersary  of  that  day,  he 
wou}d  commit  himself  to  their  protection,  and  they 
^one  should  perform  the  duty  of  theThuilleries.  When 
the  3d  of  May  approached,  thirty  young  men  oC  re- 
spectable fiimilies,  and  belonging  to  tfie  national  guard, 
secretly  left  Paris,  and  effected  their  escape  to  Ghent ; 
where  they  concealed  themselves  till  th^  morning  of 
the  3d,  when  they  unexpectedly  appeared  before  their 
colonel,  the  Count  D'Artois,  and  demanded  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  king's  promise.  The  prince  immediately 
conducted  them  to  his  august  brother,  who  was  moved 
^ven  to  tears,  at  this  proof  of  their  affection.  He  most 
cheerfully  acceded  to  their  re<|uest,  and,  having  dis- 
missed his  household  troops  for  the  day,  the  venerable 
monarchy  though  in  exile,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him- 
self surrounded  and  protected  by  the  guards  of  his 
capital. 

.  Hie  warlike  preparations  of  the  allies  were  continued 
without  intermissjon.  When  Louis  first  took  up  his 
abode  at  Ghent,  the  British  troops  in  Belgium  did  not 
consist  of  nmre  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  Belgian 
force  did  not  equal  that  number,  and  the  Prusaiiuis  in 
Luxemburgb,  and  the  yicinity  of  Cle^es  and  JuliexH. 
scarcely  exceeded  forty  thousand.  Before  the  middle 
of  Junot  however,  the  British  force  was  augmented  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  the  king  of  the  Neth^hnda 


had  more  than  half  that  nnmben  Thffee  hmidred 
thousand  Austriaas  wm%  ready  to  penetrate  into  Wancto; 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Busmans  had 
almost  advanoed  to  the  frontieis,  and  six  corps  of 
Prumians,  comprising  in  the  whole  two  hundred  and 
thirty-«ix  thousand  men,  were  ready  to  enter  Itenee  in 
various  directions.  If  to  these  we  add  the  ceatiqgettis 
from  the  diflEerent  states  of  Germany,  anM>«ating  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  it  will  appear  that  a 
million  of  sddiers  were  under  arms,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  terminating  the  usurpation  of  Biienapwrle. 

Mor  were  these  armies  merely  formidable  on  aeeount 
of  their  immense  numbera :  they  we^^e  also  oemamnded 
by  the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  age ;  seme  of 
whom  had  already  foi^ht  sueceesfully  against  the  Cor» 
sican,  and  others  had  acquired  equal  reputation  by 
vanquishing  every  mardial  who  had  been  opposed  le 
them*  Prince  Schwartaenbeig  was  appointed  Id  d»e 
chief  ooouaaad  of  the  Austriaas^  having  under  his  or- 
ders FieUUmarshal  Bellegarde,  and  Genenda  Frimon^ 
Vincenl,  and  Biaachi.  The  Buarians  were  headed  by 
the  grand  Duke  Constantino,  seconded  by  Generals 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  Langeron,  and  Sacken.  The  heroic 
Blucher  headed  the  Prussians  with  Generals  Kleist, 
Yorck,  and  Bulow ;  and  the  British  and  Belgians  were 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  assisted  by 
the  Prinee  of  Okaag^  the  Duke  of  Ifounswick,  Gene- 
rals  Picton,  Beresford,  Clinton,  and  many  other  officers 
of  established  eelebiity.  The  continental  sor^^igns 
alsoitisolFed  once  more  to  take  the  field  in  peine%  thai 
their  presence  miglrt  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  Omt  f^ 
spective  troops. 

Buonaparte. bad  hut  three  bundvad  thousand  men  on 
the  froatiers  to  oppose  against  this  overwhelming  forest 
The  natiooal  guards,  indeed,  were  in  reserve,  amount* 
ing  to  two  millions  of  men,  but  he  was  well  asrare  that 
there  was  little  probability  of  inspiring  them  with  seal 
in  his  cause.  The  additional  act  had  weakmied  his  p<^ 
puiarity,  and  destroyed  his  inflaottce.  It  was  too  late, 
however,  to  retract.  The  contest  nuist  bo  atlempCed» 
and  his  only  hope  rested  on  the  possibility  of  seme 
brilliant  enterprisa  which  ought  cut  off  the  advanced 
columns  of  the  allien  and  by  carrying  thewar  inis  tha 
enemy's  country,  encourage  the  disaffected  to  dedara 
on  hjsside^ 

His  emissaries  were  now  actively  employed  in  aU 
parts  of  £uiope»  transBMtting  inteUigenee  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion,,  and  the  prep«srationa  of  the  ailiedl 
sovereigns^  or  executing  his  seeret  ordemt  A^  Bam- 
sets,  two  of  his  agents  were  detected  under  circum- 
stanoes*  truly  Indicroua* 

At  tho  hotel  Bellevue,  a  French  fiHuily  was  arrested, 
iu  censeqiience  of  tbr  discovery  that  a  btlar  waae»» 
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dosed  in  the  collar-  of  their  dog^  €Oiitai|iiiig  some  inle^ 
resting  facts  relative  to  the  state*  This  ammal  was  to 
lave  been  despatched  with  %  servant  on  the  following 
)3a^  as  courier  extraordinaire* 

r  A  short  time  afterwards,  4  young  lady  of  oondition 
.arrived  at  the  same  hotel  with  a  saite  of  domesties. 
As  one  of  her  household  passed  along  the  saloon  of  the 
hotel,  he  was  recognised  by  an  officer  as  an  emissary  of 
Buonaparte.  Information  was  immediately  given  to  the 
police,  and  proper  persons  were  despatched  to  investi- 
gate the  affair*  Aa  the  officers  entered  the  lady's  apart- 
ment, they  observed  a  man  in  a  peasant^s  dress,  coming 
out  of  her  chamber  with  a  brown  loaf  under  bis  arm* 
On  perceiving  the  unwelcome  visitors,  be  hastily  de» 
scended  the  staircase,  singing  ^  f'ivelfenry  QuatreT^ 
and,  keeping,  his  right  eye  in  an  enquiring,  directisn 
over  his  shoulder.  On  the  officers  entering  the  lady's 
room,  she  instantly  tore  in  pieces  a  Wtter,  which  proved, 
on  uniting  the  fragments,  to  be  a-  despatch  fron^  an 
agent  of  the  French  government.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  lady  and  her  attendants  were  pro- 
perly disposed  oC 

The  seeming  peasant,  on  being  secured,  attempted 
to  give  his  loaf  to  a  woman  who  was  begging  in  the 
street ;  but  the  officers,  suspeeting  from  his  solieitude 
to  get  rid  of  bis  bread,  that  there  was  something  more 
than  usual  in  the  affair,  seised  the  loaf,  and»  on  break- 
ing it,  discovered  several  letters  for  Paris,  one  of  which 
was  directed  to  Bueneparte  himself* 

FrancSi  in  the  mea»  time^  was  agiitated  by  increasing 
disoontent^  and  nuiny  of  the  departments  broke  out 
into  open  insurreclian..  In  Languedoc,  Bretagne,  and 
Aiyou,  numerous  armed  bands  appeared^  and  con- 
tended with  various  success  against  the  forces  of  the 
Usurper. 

Alarmed  by  these  occurrences^  and  discovering  that, 
even  in  Paris,  an  extensive  correspondence  was  carried 
on  with  -the  Bourbons,  Napoleon  one  day  proposed  at 
the  council,  a  domiciliary  visit  through  the  capital,  to 
search  for  papers  and  suspected  persons.  This  despotic 
measure,  which  would  haye  reminded  the  people  of 
the  wotst  periods  of  the  revolution,  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  OtrantOb  Boonaparte,  incensed 
at  his  opposition,  demanded  his  portfolio.  ^  There  it 
IS,"  replied  the  duke,  <'  but  I  will  not  answer  for  your 
life  to-morrow/'  Thi»  menace  startled  the  Coisican, 
who,  after  a  momeut'a  consideration,  retumod  the  port- 
folio with  an  apology  for  his  hastiness. 

He  then  proposed  that  the  punishment  of  death  should 
be  denounced  against  every  emigrant..  Here,  however, 
Cambaceres  interfered,  and  asserted  that  a  decree  s* 
unnecessarily  cruel  and  unjust,  would  excite  the  indig- 
nation of  France  ai|d  of  Europe.    Buonaparte  again 


yielded  to  one  of  his  paroxjsnpi,^  passion,  and  ac« 
cused  the  minister  of  boldiag  a  tinutorous  rtmniiunioa 
tion  with  Louis  XVUL  Cambaceres  took  no  notice  tif 
this  accusation,  but  pecsdsted  in  his  opposition  is  the 
decree;  and  the  usurper,  after  his  rage  bad  subaidodf 
consented  to  a  propontion  of  the  nunister,  which  €0h»- 
manded  all  emigrants  to  retum  within  oi|e  ilwntbi  and 
present  themselves  before  some  civil  authorityt  in  .whisii 
case  a  free  pardon  was  granted;  b«t  idl  irho  neghwted 
or  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  amnsi^y  fwere  p«N 
nishable  with  death. 

In  several  parts  of  Bretagne^  oonfodorucies  had  hmtk 
formed,  the  members  of  which  ffrefessed  ^  le  cSlmo 
crate  aU  their  means  to  the  propc^tion  of  Ubeiy  pri*- 
ciples;— 4o  support  the  public  spirit  diuring  the  preMnl 
crisis,  and  to  oppose  all  daordersi-^^-to  maintain  puUte 
security  in  the  interior,  and,  to  Bsarcb  to  M  planes  in 
the  |m>vinee  which  la^ht  be  threatened  by  fore%n  or 
domestic  foes.  To  employ  aU  their  influenee  and  mci- 
dit  to  keep  each  other  in  the  live  of  his  duty  to  his 
prince  and  his  country  ^-^o  bear  sueoour  ofleetuaHy 
and  promptly  at  the  first  requisition  of  the  puUie  «»> 
thority  ;»^to  defeat  all  plots  against  the  oonMilution  and 
the  emperor  9*— and  to  lend  each  other  nuitnid  ansistii 
ance  and  protection.^  Buonaparte  tboiighl  that  sonei^ 
thing  of  this  kind  might  be  bfoughl  forwOAi  i»  Paris  ; 
and  accordingly  despatched  secret  emissariell.  info  iiie 
suburbs  of  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which,  had  acted  so  |rt1>ndaent  m  pmt  in  atf  4he 
most  sanguinary  and  disgraceful  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tion, to  induce  them  to  enter  into  similiar  confede* 
rations. 

This  scheme  proved  successful.^  Fifteen  thousand 
men  enrolled  themselves,  and  demanded  arms;  and,  to 
render  the  aflair  as  public  as  possible,  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed in  which  they  were  to  be  reviewed  in  the  court 
of  the  Tbuilleries. 

Accordingly,  on  the  I4di  of  Bfay,  these  dregs  of  the 
people^  in  a  thousand  different  and  disgusting  habits, 
marched  into  the  courts  of  the  palace ;  and,  on  Napo- 
leon appearing  in  front  of  the  line,  an  orator  dofn^ed 
from  their  body  addressed  him  to  the  following  ^bet : 

"Sire! 
^  We  received  the  Bourbons  with  indiffi^ence  and 
apathy,  because  we  love  not  kings  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  enemy.  We  received  you  with  enthusiasm)  bneauso 
ybu  are  the  object  of  the  national  oh<Hee,  the  defender 
of  the  country,  and  because  we  expect  from  you  a  glo- 
rious independence  and  judici<Nls  freedom*  We  have 
come,  on  the  preMMMcasioa,  to  Mike  a  tender  of 
our  arms,  our  eoura^Pnid 
the  capital* 


our  Uoodi  for  the  safety  of 
uigiiizea  oy  '%^:j  v7v>^^lv 
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^  The  greater  part  of  ns  hare  comllatted  under  your 
orders.  We  are  almoet  all  old  defenders  of  our  coun- 
try. Our  country  may»  therefore,  confidently  place 
arms  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  shed  their  blood 
in  her  cause.  Give  to  us,  sire !  arms  in  her  name.  We 
swear,  in  your  presence,  to  fight  only  in  6ur  country's 
cause  and  in  ydunu  We  are  not  the  tools  of  any 
party,  nor  the  agents  of  any  fiction.  We  only  wish 
to  preserre  the  national  honour,  and  to  render  the  en- 
trance of  the  enemy  into  this  capital  impracticable,  in 
the  event  of  its  being  menaced  with  a  new  insult 
Conquerors,  by  our  own  courage  alid  your  genius,  we 
shall  resume  our  toils  with  pleasure  and  alacrity ;  and 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of 
peace,  when  we  shall  obtain,  as  the  price  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  sacrifices,  a  liberal  constitution  and  the 
monarch  of  our  choice. 

^  Sire !  you  will  triumph.  We  rejoice  by  anticipa- 
tion at  a  victory  so  legitimate,  and  at  the  glorious  and 
permanent  tranquillity  which  will  result  from  it  Yes, 
sire,  we  have  an  assurance  that  when  our  enemies  shall 
renounce  the.  chimerical  hope  of  prescribing  laws  to 
us,  you  will  love  peace  as  you  love  glory.  We  shall 
be.' indebted  to  you  for  liberty  and  happiness;  and  all 
France,  now  ready  to  fight,  if  necessary,  will  love  you 
as  a  good  king,  after  admiring  you  as  the  greatest  of 
warriors.'' 

To  this  harangue  the  Coraican  replied— 

**  Soldiers  and  federates!  I  returned  to  France  alone, 
because  I  reckoned  on  the  aflfection  of  the  peasants 
through  the  whole  of  France,  and  the  artisans  of  the 
principal  cities.  My  expectations  have  not  been  de- 
ceived. •  '  , 

^  Confederated  soldiers !  I  see  you  around  me  with 
pleasure.  You  have  robust  arms  and  brave  hearts.  1 
accept  your  offers,  and  will  give  you  arms.  You  shall 
form  the  light  troops  of  the  Parisian  national  guard,  to 
which,  in  conjunction  with  you,  I  commit  the  defence 
of  my  capital. 

« Tranquil  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest,  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  frontiers  to  manoeuvre  the  army,  and 
to  defend  our  territory,  if  the  allied  sovereigns  shall 
dare  to  attack  it  The  honour  of  the  French,  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  my  throne,  are  under  your  protec- 
tion, and  under  that  of  the  people  of  the  country  and 
the  villages.  We  will  cause  the  national  sovereignty 
and  independence  to  be  respected." 


This  reply  was  received  with  loud  and  repeated  ac- 
clamations, and  the  federates  JB^rsed,  proud  of  the 
honour  which  had  been  conf^^Q  upon  them.  The 
fational  friends  of  liberty,  however,  augured  ill,  when 


her  cause  was  committed  to  such  defenden.  And  «?•» 
the  soldiers  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  astoniili- 
nfent  and  indignation.  ^  Behold,"  said  some  of  theoiy 
^  the  nuisters  of  our  master !  Where  is  the  great  Na- 
poleon? We  no  longer  recognise  the  conqueror  of 
Europe-r-the  emperor  whose  court  was  composed  of 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  Naples,  of  Saxony  audi  Bava* 
ria,  of  Wurtemberg  and  Westphalia.  We  see  only  tho 
emperor  of  a  mob  /" 

The  deputations  from  the  electoral  colleges,  in  the 
mean  time,  arrived  but  slowly,  and  the  lists  of  votes 
from  several  of  the  departments  had  not  yet  been  re* 
ceived :  but  as  the  impatience  of  the  public  began  to 
be  loudly  expressed,  and  as  Buonaparte  himself  was 
anxious  to  join  the  army  on  the  frontiers,  the  assem* 
biy  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  was  appointed  to  be  held  on 
the  ninth  of  June. 

The  Champ  de  Mai,  or  Champ  de  Mars,  is  a  large 
plot  of  ground  in  front  of  the  military  school,  bordered 
on  each  side  with  avenues  of  trees,  which  extend  from 
the  school  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  In  the 
early  periods  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  general  as* 
semblies  of  the  nation  were  held  in  this  place.  The 
objects  of  those  meetings  were  to  frame  new  laws,  to 
lay  the  complaints  of  the  people  before  the  king,  to 
adjust  differences  among  the  barons,  and  to  review  the 
national  forces.  It  was  called  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
because  the  assembly  took  place  in  the  month  of 
March.  In  Ae  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Pepin 
transferred  it  to  the  month  of  May,  as  a  milder  and 
more  convenient  season.  After  this,  it  was  ealled 
either  the  Champ  de  Man  or  thd  Champ  de  Mai. 

^  Never  did  a  festival  more  national,"  says  one  of  th« 
Paris  journals,  **  or  a  spectacle  at  once  so  solemn  and 
touching,  attract  the  attention  of  the  French  peopIe^> 
every  thing  that  could  interest  and  elevate  the  soul— 
the  prayers  of  relig^on-^the  compact  of  a  great  people 
with  their  sovereign— -France,  represented  by  the  select 
of  her  citizens,  agriculturists,  merchants,  magistrates, 
and  warriors,  collected  around  the  throne — ^all  excited 
the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  of  which  the  most  memora- 
ble epochs  have  left  us  the  recollection."  Yet  this  was 
the  tenth  constitution  which  had  been  presented  and 
accepted  in  a  similar  manner. — ^The  throne  appears  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  a  semicircular  inclo- 
sure,  two-thirds  of  which  formed,  on  the  right  and  left, 
grandamphitheatres,  in  which  fifteen  thousand  persons 
were  seated.  Buonaparte  having  taken  his  seat,  mass 
was  celebrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  Cardinal 
Bayanne,  and  four  other  bishops.  A  deputation  of  five 
Ifundred  members  of  the  electoral  colleges  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  were  presented- 
by  the  arch-chancellor.    M.  Duboys  D'Angers  (one  of- 
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the  members,  wd  representatiFe  of  the  department  of 
the  Maine  and  Loire)  then  pronounced  the  following 
address  in  the  name  of  the  French  people : 

**  Sire  I  the  French  people  had  decreed  the  crown  to 
you ;  you  deposed  it  without  their  consent;  its  suffrages 
have  just  imposed  upon  you  the  duty  of  resuming  it. 
A  new  contact  is  formed  between  the  nation  and  your 
majesty.  Collected  from  all  points  of  the  empire 
around  the  tables  of  the  law  on  whicli  we  are  about  to 
inscribe  the  wish  of  the  people — ^in  this  wish,  which  is 
the*  only  legitimate  source  of  power,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  not  to  utter  the  voice  of  France,  of  which  we 
are  the  immediate  organs, — ^not  to  say,  in  the  presence 
of  Europe,  to  the  augiist  chief  of  the  nation,  what  it 
expects  from  him»  and  what  he  is  to  expect  from  it* 

**  What  is  the  object  of  the  league  of  the  allied  kings, 
with  that  warlike  preparation  by  which  they  alarm  Eu- 
rope, and  afflict  humanity  f  By  what  act,  what  viola- 
tion,  have  we  provoked  their  vengeance,  or  given  cause 
for  their  aggression  ?  Have  we,  since  peace  was  con- 
cluded, endeavoured  to  give  them  laws  ?  We  merely 
wish  to  make  and  to  follow  those  which  are  adapted  to 
our  manners.  We  will  not  have  the  chief  whom  our 
enemies  would  give  us ;  and  we  will  have  him  whom 
they  wish  us  not  to  have.  They  dare  to  proscribe  you 
personally;  you,  sire,  who,  so  often  master  of  their  ca- 
pitals, generously  consolidated  their  tottering  thrones. 
This  hatred  of  our  enemies  adds  to  our  love  for  you. 
Were  they  to  proscribe  the  most  obscure  of  our  citizens, 
it  would  be  our  duty  to  defend  him  with  the  same 
energy.  He  would  be,  like  you,  under  the  eegis  of 
French  law  and  French  power.  They  menace  us  with 
invasion !  And  yet  contracted  within  frontiers  which 
nature  has  not  imposed  upon  us,  and  which,  long  be- 
fore your  reign,  victory  and  even  peace  had  extended, 
we  have  not,  from  respect  to  treaties  which  you  had 
not  signed,  but  which  you  bad  offered  to  observe, 
sought  to  pass  that  narrow  boundary* 

'  *^  Do  they  ask  for  guarantees?  They  have  them  all, 
in  our  institntiotis,  and  in  the  will  of  the  French  people 
henceforth  united  to  yours.  Do  they  not  dread  to  re- 
mind us  of  a  state  of  things  lately  so  diftreot,  but 
which  may  still  be  re-produced?  It  would  not  be  the 
first  time  that  we  have  couquered  all  Europe  arsied 
against  us*  Because  France  wishes  to  be  France,  must 
she  be  degraded,  torn,  dismembered ;  and  must  the 
fate  of  Poland  be  reserved  for  us  ?  It  is  vnw  to  coii- 
ceal  insidious  designs  under  the  sole  pretence  of  sep«b- 
rating  you  from  us,  in  order  to  give  us  miEisters  with 
whom  we  have  nothing  in  common.  Their  presence 
destroyed  all  the  illusions  attached  to  their  name.  They 
could  not  believe  our  oaths,  neither  could  we  rely  on 
:3. 


their  promises.  Tithes,  feudal  rights,  privileges,  every 
thing  that  was  odious  to  us,  were  too  evidently  the 
fond  objects  of  their  thoughts,  when  one  of  them,  to 
console  the  impatience  of  the  present,  assured  his  con- 
fidants, *  that  be  would  answer  to  them  for  the  future.' 
Every  thing  shall  be  attempted,  every  thing  executed, 
to  repel  so  ignomiiiious  a  yok&.  We  declare  it  to  na* 
tions :  may  iheir  chiefit  hear  us !  If  they  accept  your 
offers  of  peace,  the  French  people  will  look  to  your  vi* 
gorous,  liberal,  and  paternal  administration  for  grouuds 
of  consolation  for  the  sacrifices  made  to  obtain  peace ; 
but,  if  we  are  left  no  choice  between  war  And  disgrace, 
the  whole  country  will  rise  for  war*  The  nation  is  pre- 
pared to  relieve  you  from  the  too  moderate  offers  you 
have  perhaps  made  in  order  to  save  Europe  from  a  ueir 
convulsion.  Every  Frenchman  is  a  soldier:  victory 
will  follow  your  eagles;  and  our  enemies,  who  rely  on 
our  divisions,  will  sooo  regret  having  provoked  us." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  the  whole!  Champ 
de  Mars  resounded  with  cries  of  <<  Vive  la  Nation ! 
Vive  L'EmpereuT  t^  At  this  moment  the  arch-cbau- 
cellor  proclaimed,  that  the  additional  act  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  empire  had  been  accepted  almost  unani- 
mously, the  number  of  negative  votes  being  only  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  six*  The  herald  then  de- 
clared^ in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  that  the  act  was 
accepted  by  the  French  people*  Buonaparte,  thea 
seating  himself  on  another  throne,  which  was  in  the 
centre,  and  overlooked  the  assembly,  spoke  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :-* 

^  Gentlemen,  electors  of  the  colleges  of  the  depart- 
ments and  districts; "-gentlemen,  deputies  of  the 
army  and  navy,  to  Che  Champ  de  Mai : 

**  Emperor,  consul,  or  soldier,  I  derive  all  from  the 
people.  In  prosperity,  in  adversity,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  council,  on  the  throne,  and  in  exile,  France 
has  been  the  sole  and  constant  object  of  my  thoughts 
and  actions.  Like  the  king  of  Athens,  I  sacrificed 
myself  for  my  people,  in  the  hope  of  realizing  the 
promise  gi?en  to  preserve  to  France  her  natural  inte- 
grity, her  honours,  and  her  rights.  Indignation  at 
seeing  those  sacred  rights,  acquired  by  twenty  years  of 
victory,  disavowed  and  lost  for  ever;  the  cry  of  French 
honour  tarnished,  and  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  have 
replaced  me  upon  that  throne  which  is  dear  to  me, 
because  it  js  the  palladium  of  the  independence,  the 
honour,  and  the  rights  q(  the  people. 

**  Frei^chmen,  iu  traversing,  amidst  the  public  joy, 
the  differen^t  provinces  of  the  empire  to  reach  my  ca- 
pital, I  had  reason  to  rely  on  a  lasting  peace*  Nations 
are  bound  by  treaties  oouclud<^ti^¥dl>^i^£9l^ni9^^ 
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whalever  ibey  may  be.  My  tboug-hts  were  then  all 
occupied  wilh  tbe  means  of  establisfaiiig  our  liberty 
by  a  constitution  conformable  to  the  will  and  interests 
of  the  people.  I  convoked  the  Champ  de  Mai.  I 
soon  learned  that  the  princes  who  have  disregarded  ail 
principles,  who  have  trampled  on  the  sentiments  and 
dearest  interests  of  so  many  nations,  wish  to  make  war 
against  us.  They  meditate  the  increasing  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netheriandsy  by  giving  it  as  barriers  all 
OUT  northern  frontier-places,  and  the  conciliation  of  the 
dtfierences  which  still  exist  amongst  them,  by  dividing 
Lorraine  and  Alsa<;e. 

**  It  was  now  necessary  to  provide  for  war.  But,  be- 
fore personally  encountering  the  hazard  of  battles,  my 
first  care  has  been  to  constitute  the  nation  without  de- 
lay. The  people  have  accepted  the  act  which  I  have 
presented  to  them.  Frenchmen,  when  we  shall  have 
repelled  these  unjust  aggressions,  and  Europe  shall  be 
convinced  of  what  is  due  to  the  rights  and  independ- 
ence of  twenty-eight  millions  of  people,  a  solemn  law, 
drawn  up  in  the  forms  required  by  the  constitutional 
act,  shall  combine  together  the  different  dispositions  of 
our  constitutioiM  now  dispersed. 

•  Frenchmen,  you  are  about  to  return  to  your  de- 
partments; inform  the  citizens  that  circumstances  are 
grand !  that  with  union,  energy,  and  perseverance,  we 
shall  return  victorious  from  this  contest,  of  a  great 
people  against  their  oppressors ;  that  future  generations 
will  severely  scrutinize  our  conduct;  and  that  a  nation 
has  lost  all,  when  she  has  lost  her  independence.  Tell 
them,  that  foreign  kings  whom  I  have  raised  io  the 
throne,  or  who  owe  to  me  the  preservation  of  their 
crowns,  who  all,  during  my  prosperity,  sought  my  al- 
liance and  the  protection  of  the  French  people,  now 
direct  their  blows  against  my  person.  Did  I  not  per- 
ceive that  it  is  the  country  they  wish  to  injure,  I  would 
place  at  their  mercy  this  existence,  against  which  they 
show  themselves  so  much  incensed.  But  tell  the  citi- 
zens, that  while  the  French  people  preserve  towards 
me  the  sentiments  of  love,  of  which  they  have  given 
me  so  many  proofs,  the  rage  of  our  enemies  will  be 
powerless. 

"IVenchmen,  ray  wish  is  that  of  the  people;  my 
rights  are  theirs;  my  honour,  my  glory,  my  happiness, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  honour,  the  glory,  and  the 
happiness  of  France.'^ 

This  harangue  produced  all  the  effect  which  was  in- 
tended am?  desired.  Shouts  of  enthusiasm  rent  the 
air,  and  it  was  long  before  order  could  be  restored. 

At  length  the  Grand  Almoner  approached  the  throne, 
and,  kneeling,  presented  the  New  Testament  to  Buona- 
parte, who  took  the  oath  in  the  following  terms :  <<  I 


swear  to  observe  tbe  constitutions  of  lh«  empire,  and 
to  cause  them  to  be  observed.'* 

The  arch-chancellor  then  advanced  to  the  throne, 
and  pronounced  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  consti- 
tutions, and  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  The  whole  assem- 
bly repeated  with  one  voice,  •*  We  swear  it !  ** 

Te  Deum  having  been  sung.  Napoleon  laid  aside  the 
imperial  mantle,  and,  rising  from  the  throne,  addressed 
the  military  as  follows : — 

^  Soldiers  of  the  national  guard  of  the  empire  !  Sol- 
diers of  the  land  and  sea  forces  !  To  your  hands  I  con- 
fide the  imperial  eagle  with  the  national  colours.  Swear 
to  defend  it  at  the  expense  of  your  blood  against  the 
enemies  of  France,  and  of  this  throne.  Swear  that  it 
shall  always  be  your  rallying  signal.** 

Loud  and  universal  cries  of  *'  We  swear  it,"  immedi- 
ately resounded  through  the  enclosure.  In  the  midst 
of  these  acclamations,  Buonaparte  proceeded  to  tbe 
other  throne  in  the  middle  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
The  troops  marched  in  battalions  and  squadrons,  and 
surrounded  the  throne.  He  then,  as  colonel  of  tbe 
national  and  imperial  guard,  presented  to  each  its  eagle, 
and  said, — 

^  Soldiers  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris !  Soldiers 
of  the  imperial  guards !  I  confide  to  you  the  national 
eagles,  and  the  national  colours.  Yon  swear  to  perish, 
if  necessary,  in  defending  them  against  the  enemies  ot 
the  country  and  the  throne."  The  whole  army,  drawn 
up  in  close  order  around  him,  replied,  with  repeated 
exclamations  of,  "  We  swear  it." 

The  drum  rolled,  and  silence  was  restored. 

"  You  swear,"  continued  Napoleon,  **  never  to  ac- 
knowledge any  other  rallying  sign."  Again  the  cries 
of  **  We  swear  it,"  resounded  on  every  side.  **  You 
soldiers  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris  swear  never  to 
suffer  foreigners  again  to  pollute  by  their  presence  the 
capital  of  the  great  nation!"  The  most  enthusiastic 
shouts  of  **  We  swear  it,"  burst  from  every  I'ank,  and 
were  prolonged  by  the  immense  multitude  who  sur- 
rounded the  enclosure. 

The  drum  once  more  beat,  and  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  order  could  be  restored.  "And  you 
soldiers  of  the  imperial  guards,"  said  tbe  Corsican, 
"  swear  to  surpass  yourselves  in  tbe  campaign  about  to 
open,  and  to  die  rather  than  suffer  foreigners  to  dictate 
laws  to  the  country."  The  acclamations  of  "  We 
swear  it,"  were  now  repeated  a  thousand  times  by  every 
voice.  In  vain  the  drum  again  rolled.  Its  sound  was 
drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the  deluded  multkud^  I  p 
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The  Iroops  were  now  ordered  to  defile  before  Napo* 
leon,  ^nd,  duriogf  two  hours,  which  were  occupied  in 
the  procession  of  the  numerous  battalions,  the  acclama- 
tiom  were  coittinaed  with  little  or  no  intennission. 

Previous  to  the  meeting'  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  some 
friends  of  liberty  and  their  country  had  waited  on  Buo- 
naparte, and  represented  to  him  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  make  the  ceremonies  ef-  that  day  a  permanent  bless- 
ing to  France,  and  the  foundation  of  his  own  immortal 
honour.  The  allies  had  declared  that  they  made  war 
on  him  aloiie.  Their  overwhelming  armies  were  press- 
ing toward  the  frontiers,  and  the  most  sanguine  mind 
could  not  anticipate  a  favourable  result  If,  therefore, 
before  the  assembled  nation,  he  were  voluntarily  to 
abdicate  the  power  which  he  had  so  recently  resumed, 
and  offer  himself  a  willing  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of 
his  country,  he  would  retire  into  private  life,  followed 
by  the  blessings  of  the  people;  bis  memory  would 
ever  live  in  their  grateful  recollections,  and  bis  name 
would  be  enrolled  in  the  brightest  pages  of  history. 

To  this  proposal  the  usurper  replied,  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  make  every  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  France, 
but  that  this  was  utterly  impossible.  He  stated  that  the 
army  would  be  indignant  at  the  mention  of  such  appa- 
rent humiliation,  and  that  his  abdication  would  be  the 
signal  for  tumult  and  civil  war.  The  allies,  he  said, 
bad  deeper  and  more  dangerous  projects  in  view. 
They  were  less  ankioAs -'for  his  deposition,  than  for  the 
disgrace  and  dismeniberdient  of  France.  His  resigna- 
tioti  would  not  tfrresi  th«tr  progress,  but  woald  merely 
deprive  the  army  of  their  chosen  leader,  weaken  the 
ni^ans  of  diefnice,atid  eScpoSe  the'cauatry  to  accumu- 
lated evils.         ' 

On  the  foilo wing  day  the  (Chamber  of  representatives 
commenced  its  sittings.  The  first  business  was  to  elect 
a  president;  and  tb&  choree ^fell  on  Lanjuinais,  \vho 
wBB  well  known  for  his  attachment  to  constitutional 
liberty,  and  for  bis  uniform' opposition  to  every  despo- 
tic aot  of  Buonaparte. 

This  person,  before  the  revolution,  was  ati  advocate 
anrd  -prefeftliorof  edntm-law.  Re  was  a  deputy  of  the 
iiers-mdt  to  ike  i^a^tes^^neral^  and  one  of  the  founders 
ef  the  jacobin-cl^b,  though  never  dispraised  by  the  atro- 
cities of  that  vtte  society.  In  August,  1789,  be  shewed 
tbat,  though  h^  #£te  ^  fViend  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  hie 
wias  not;  indirect  to  unife  with  the  discipliss  of  anarchy; 
for  h«  ^^nrnily  opposed  iteseiquesiratjot)  of  the  property 
of 'the  H^rgTs  |f«th^  wus  tbepet^on^fao  proposed  the 
abolitibn  of  'atf  titles.  Whstl  the  reign  of  terror  com- 
m^vtibeffi'i  We-atlied  himself  with  the  moderate  party. 
O^  tbe!l5thof  Ife(5eniber,  1792,  be  sfioke  in  favour  of 
Lamk  KVtli  «nd^^d^fnflTidedjthat  eovnsel  and  the  itieans 
M'^efeomi  shduld  bb  gi^aoted  ito  hiin;    On  the  26th  of 


the  same  month  he  again  appeared  as  the  advocltte  ot* 
that  unfortunate  prince.  He  exposed  th^  injustice  and 
atrocity  of  a  trial  in  \Vhicb  the  enemies  of  Louis  were 
at  once  accusers,  witnesses,  jurymen,  and  judges ;  nor 
would  he  quit  the  tribune,  although  he  was  assailed 
with  the  most  vehement  outcries,  and  his  voice  was  re- 
peatedly drowned  by  the  most  diabolical  threats  of  re- 
venge. Having  been  deluded  into  the  idea  that  Louis 
was  guilty,  he  voted  on  the  nominal  appeal,  that  he 
should  be  imprisoned  until  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
and  then  banished. 

He  now  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  opposition 
to  all  the  sanguinary  deeds  which  marked  this  period 
of  the  revolution.  On  one  occasion,  he  kept  possession 
of  the  tribune,  though  several  of  the  members  of  the 
Mountain  party  attempted  to  drag  him  thence  with  vio- 
lence. They  exclaimed  that  he  was  suspected,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  resign.  <<  I  have,  I  believe/' 
said  he,  "hitherto  shewn  some  courage  and  energy; 
expect  then  from  me  neither  resignation  nor  suspen- 
sion. Know  that  a  victim  which,  adorned  with  flowers, 
is  dragged  to  the  altar,  is  not  insulted  by  the  sacrificing 
priest.  You  (aik  of  sacrificing  my  power?  What'  an 
abuse  of  words !  Sacrifices  ought  to  be  free,  and  you 
are  not  so."  At  this  meeting,  be  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment;  but,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  gend^^ 
arme  who  guarded  him,  he  escaped  the  fate  in  which 
all  bis  colleagues  were  soon  involved*  He  was  now 
out-lawed,  and  remaiaed  a  fugitive  and  proscribed 
until  1795,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  appointed  pre^ 
sident  of  the  legislative  assembly.  In  this  situation  he 
opposed  every  law  against  the  relatiotisof  emigr^nii^, 
and  every  deoro6  which  seemed  unneceSi^arily  severe. 
In  1800,  he  became  one  of  the  conservative  senate, 
and  strenuously  opposed  the  despotic  measures  of  Buo- 
naparte. In  1802,  before  the  Corsican  was  made  first 
consul  for  life,  a  project  was  entertained  by  his  parti- 
sans to  raise  him  to  the  imperial  dignity  at  once ;  and 
Rcederer  made  a  speech  to  sound  the  conservative  se- 
nate OH  this  point.  I^njuinais  replied  to  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, that  **  Whoever  he  was  that  would  take  upon 
himself  the  tide  of  Emperor,  he  would  consider  him 
as  an  enemy  to  his  coiinti^y  and  a  usurper.*'  Marshal 
KeMerman  immediately  drew  his  sword,  and  enquired, 
^  whom  he  meant  to  stiortnattise  as  an  usurper^  adding, 
*tliat  if  he  meant  the  First  Consul,  he  ^ould  run  him 
throiOgh  the  body!*'  The  senate  interposed,  but  Lan- 
juiiiais  persisted  in  his  dectaratron  without  nlaming  any 
person.*  His  firmness  and  eloquence  produced  so  much 
effect  on  the  senate,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
drop  the  plan  ibr  the  present.  When  Buonaparte  wa^ 
to' be  made  empeiw^  Lanjoinals  violently  oppos^  it^ 
awd  exd*iiried,  •*What!  al^  qjr^z^  o^k^gxiiAgdoii^ 


as 
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give  your  country  a  master  taken  from  a  race  of  men 
*o  ignominiauSf  that  the  Romans  disdained  to  use  them 
even  as  staves  f**  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated proces  verbal,  which  pronounced  the  dethrone* 
ment  of  Buonaparte,  when  the  allies  entered  Paris  in 
1814 

Awf  on  these  accountSi  Lanjuinais  had  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Buonaparte,  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
not  be  disposed  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  representa- 
tiFes.  Convinced,  however,  that  it  was  not  yet  his 
policy  to  break  with  the  chambers,  he  stifled  his  re- 
sentment, and  the  note  informing  him  of  the  nomina- 
tion was  returned,  after  some  delay,  with  the  laconic 
addition,  <^I  approve." 

It  was  supposed  (bat,  on  the  next  day,  the  sessions 
would^have  been  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  an  occurrence  then  took  place,  which  seems  fo 
have  been  enveloped  in  mystery.  A  Saxon  gentleman 
of  distinction,  named  Sahla,  gained  admittance  to  the 
hall  of  representatives,  in  expectation  of  meeting  with 
Buonaparte;  but,  on  learning  that  the  session  would 
not  be  opened  until  the  next  day,  he  quitted  the  place, 
and»  as  he  turned  into  a  neighbouring  street,  accideht- 
ally  slipped  and  fell ;  when  a  quantity  of  fulminating 
silver  exploded  in  his  pocket,  and  lacerated  him  in  a 
dreadful  manner. 

He  was  immediately  taken  before  the  police,  and  it 
was  recollected  that  five  years  before  he  had  been  ap- 
prehended for  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Buonaparte. 
For  this  he  had  been  confined  in  the  castle  of  Vin- 
eennes,  until  the  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris.  The 
account  which  he  gave  of  himself  was  contradictory; 
but  he  remained  so  resolute  in  the  determination  which 
he  had  taken,  that,  a  considerable  time  after  his  arrest, 
when  he  was  interrogated  in  order  to  discover  whether 
he  could  be  liberated  without  any  danger  to  Napoleon, 
he  ingenuously  avowed  that  he  had  by  no  means  re- 
nounced his  design. 

In  a  succeeding  examination  he  said,  **  that  be  bad 
long  been  an  enthusiast  from  a  love  of  bis  country. 
That  while  the  French  government  appeared  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  oppression  of  Germany,  he  shewed  him- 
self its  unrelenting  enemy.,  and  attempted  the  life  of 
Buonaparte.  But  that  since  Saxony  had  passed  under 
the  yoke  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  his  rage  had  turn^ 
ed  against  the  authors  of  this  new  degradation.  That 
he  fled  from  his  country  with  the  avowed  design  of 
seeking  assistance  from  abroad.  That  he  arrived  in 
Paris  provided  with  recipes  and  inventions  of  destruc- 
tion, which  he  wished  to  get  adopted  in  France  as  even 
more  murderous  than  the  usual  implements  of  warfare. 
By  means  of  fiilminatipg  silver,  he  supposed  that  he 
kad  discovered  the  secret  of  making  rockets  even  mmre 


formidable  than  those  of  Congreve.  He  offbred  this 
secret  to  the  war-minister,  and  left  in  the  office  one  of 
his  boxes  of  fulminating  silver,  which  he  wished  should 
be  subjected  to  experiment,  and  he  always  carried  in 
his  pocket  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  dangerous 
substance." 

.  This  account  was  deemed  nnsatis&ctory.  The  pro- 
ject which  he  had  formerly  conceived  and  almost  exe- 
cuted against  Buonaparte,  and  his  quitting  the  hall  as 
soon  as  he  was  informed  that  be  would  not  be  present 
until  the  next  day,  threw  considerable  suspicion  on  his 
intentions,  and  he  was  detained  in  prison  till  the  second 
abdication  of  Napoleon. 

The  termination  of  the  business  rendered  the  whole 
yet  more  mysterious.  A  few  days  before  the  entrance 
of  the  allied  troops  into  Paris  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and, 
on  the  folloaring  morning,  he  threw  himself  from  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge  of  Louis  XVL  into  the  Seine. 
Immediate  assistance  was  procnred,  but  all  attempts  to 
restore  atiimation  were  ineffectual. 

The  day  after  this  person  was  taken  into  custody, 
Buonaparte  went  in  State  to  the  palace  of  representa- 
tites,  to  open  the  session  of  the  chambers.  The  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  emperor  and  the  constitution  having 
been  taken.  Napoleon  uncovered  himself  a  moment — 
afterwards  covered  himself,  and  said — 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  chamber  of  representatives ! 

<<  Within  the  last  three  months,  existing  circum- 
stances, and  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  have  again 
invested  me  with  unlimiled  anthcrity.  The  present  day 
will  behold  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish  dearest  to  my 
heart.  I  am  now  going  to  commence  a  constitutional 
monarchy. 

^  Mortals  are  too  weak  to  insure  future  events ;  it  is 
solely  the  legal  institutions  which  determine  the  desti- 
nies of  nations.  Monarchy  is  necessary  to  (Vance,  to 
guarantee  the  liberty,  the  independence,  and  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

^  Our  constitution  and  laws  have  been  scattered ;  one 
of  our  most  important  occupations  will  be,  to  collect 
them  into  a  solid  body,  and  to  bring  the  whole  within 
the  reach  of  every  mind.  This  work  will  recommend 
the  present  age  to  the  gratitude  of  future  generatbns. 
It  is  my  wish  that  France  should  enjoy  all  possible 
liberty;  I  say  posiible,  bectmse  anarchy  always  re- 
solves itself  into  an  absolute  government.  A  formid- 
able coalition  of  kings  threatens  our  independence; 
their  armies  are  approaching  our  frontiers^ — The  lr^;ate 
La  Melpomene  has  been  attacked  and  captured  in  the 
Mediterranean,  after  a  sanguinary  action  with  an  Eng^ 
lish  ship  of  seventy-four  guns.    Blood  has  been  ifced 
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in  lime  of  peace ! — Our  enemieB  reckon  on  our  internal 
di?mious.  They  excite  and  fometit  a  civil  war.  Ab- 
sembjafres  have  been  formed,  and  comniunicatlons  are 
carried  en  with  Ghent^  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
Coblentz  in  1792*  Legislative  measures  are^  therefore^ 
become  indispensably  necessary;  and  I  place  my  con- 
iideQce,  without  reserve,  in  your  patriotism,  your  wis- 
doni>  and  your  altuchmeiit  to  my  person. 

^  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  inbereni  in  our  present 
couBtitution;  nor  can  ftuy  change  be  made  in  ir^  with* 
out  altering  our  wiioJe  political  system ;  but  it  must  be 
subject  to  legal  re;»trictions,  more  especially  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  nation.  I  therefore  recommend  this 
important  matter  to  your  serious  consideration. 

'^  My  ministers  will  inform  you  of  the  situation  of  our 
affairs.  The  finances  would  be  in  a  satisfactory  state, 
except  from  the  increase  of  expense  which  the  present 
circumstances  render  necessary;  yet  we  might  face 
every  thing,  if  the  receipts  contained  in  the  budget 
could  all  be  realized  within  the  year.  It  is  to  the  means 
of  arriving  at  this  result  that  my  minister  of  fin^mces 
will  direct  your  attention. 

**  It  is  possible  that  the  first  duty  of  princes  may  soon 
call  me  to  fight  for  the  country.  The  army  and  myself 
will  do  our  duty.  Do  you»  peers  and  representatives, 
give  to  the  nation  an  example  of  confidence,  energy, 
and  patriotism ;  and,  like  the  Roman  senate,  swear  to 
die  rather  than  survive  the  dishonour  and  degradation 
of  France.  The  sacred  cause  of  the  country  shall  yet 
triumph!" 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  chamber  of  represen- 
tatives, it  was  abundantly  evident  that  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  very  different  spirit  from  what  had  ever 
before  appeared  among  them  during  the  former  reign  of 
Buonaparte ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  regarded  him  only 
JD  the  light  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  whom 
they  were  not  bound  to  obey,  or  even  respect,  except  as 
he  conscientiously  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Nor  were  the  representatives  more  disposed  to  flatter 
the  army.  On  the  motion  of  Carnot,  that,  to  add  to 
the  glory  and  enthusiasm  of  the  armies,  the  chamber 
should  decree  that  they  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  a  strong  opposition  to  it  was  manifest;  and  a 
motion  for  adjournment  was  carried,  on  the  ground 
that  hitherto  they  had  not  done  any  thing  to  deserve 
thanks.  But  the  feelings  of  the  chamber  of  represen- 
tatives towards  Buonaparte  were  marked  in  a  still  more 
decided  manner,  when  Felix  Lepelletier  rose  and  stated, 
that  he  was  about  to  propose  an  act  of  national  equity 
and  justice. 

JW.  Felix  Lepelletier. — *^  I  am  about  to  propose  an 
act  of  national  equity  and  justice.    There  is  not  one  of 


us  but  considers  the  1st  of  March  as  the  day  of  the 
salvation  of  the  country.  In  vain  the  monarchs  of  Eu- 
rope pretend  to  change  our  sentiments,  as  if  a  nation 
were  not  its  own  master.  But^  gentlemen,  before  the 
departure  of  the  emperor,  yon  will  assure  him,  that 
you  will  unite  all  your  efforts,  all  those  of  the  French 
people,  to  his  generous  exertions  for  the  salvation  of 
the  country ;  and^  since  adnlation  and  flattery  have  de* 
creed  to  a  prince,  who  was  neither  invited  nor  expected 
by  the  French  nation,  the  fair  title  of  The  Desihed, 
do  not  you  thiiik^ — [mnnjiurtf} — do  not  you  think  it  but 
just  to  decree  also  a  title  to  the  man,  who,  almost  viiih- 
out  means,  confiding  in  the  sentiments  of  the  nation, 
landed  alone  on  the- 1st  of  March,  to  rescue  us  from 
slavery  and  the  feudal  system  ?  I  demand,  therefore, 
that  you  declare  him  The  Saviour  of  the  Country. — 
[^Cries  from  all  quartets  for  the  order  of  the  day."] — 
I  demand  that  at  the  same  time  you  publish  an  address 
to  the  French  pcpple."  \^Here  the  uprocbr  became  so 
violent^  that  the  president  was  obliged  to  ring  his  bell 
several  times."] 

M.  Dupin. — "  Yes,  you  are  here  to  preserve,  to  assist 
our  legitimate  emperor,  by  all  the  means  in  your  power; 
but  would  you  suffer  the  poisoned  breath  of  flattery  to 
find  its  way  already  within  these  walls  f" — {Continued 
uproar."] 

The  President. — ^'^  Though  the  assembly  manifests  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  the  proposal  that  has 
been  just  made,  1  am  obliged  to  put  it  to  the  vote." 

On  this  the  whole  assembly  rose  to  pass  to  the  order 
of  the  day. 

From  these  proceedings  of  the  chamber  of  represen- 
tatives, it  is  evident  that  they  were  strongly  opposed  to 
Buonaparte's  resumption  of  his  former  power.  Some 
of  the  members  went  much  further,  and  indicated  in 
pretty  plain  language,  that,  in  their  opinion,  all  titles 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the  government  brought  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  simplicity  of  a  republic :  these 
sentiments,  however,  were  by  no  means  prevalent. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  13th  of  June,  the  exposition  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior  was  laid  before  the  chamber 
of  representatives.  At  all  times  these  annual  exposes 
were  to  be  regarded  with  scruple  and  distrust ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  at  this  period,  they  would 
be  strictly  conformable  to  the  truth.  This,  however,  is 
a  curious  and  interesting  document,  as  pointing  out  the 
hopes  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  measures  which  be  bad 
adopted,  as  proofs  of  bis  altered  principles  and  con- 
duct, and  as  conducive  to  render  him  popular.  In  this 
view  of  it,  we  shall  notice  the  i^fF^pig^olnSHt^^Jm^ 
portant  parts.  ^ 

After  dwelling  on  the  anxiety  of  the  emperor  for 
peace,  and  the  injustice  of  the  allies  in  their  meditated 
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attack  against  France,  the  repoit  proceeds  to  notioe  the- 
royalist  and  republican  parties.  The  former  are  Fepre* 
sented  as  by  no  means  nmnerous  or  formidable^  As  to 
the  republicans,  •*  converted  from  old  errors  of  whieh 
experience  made  them  foel  too  severely  the  cruel 
effocts,  they  see  in  the  emperor  only  the  protector  of 
the  liberal  ideas  which  they  have  at  all'  times  them- 
selves professed,  and  which  exeesses  alone  have  pre- 
vented them  from  hitherto  seeing  realized." 

The  first  head  of  the  exposidoa  related  to  the  com-^ 
munes.  It  represented,  that,  under  the  Bourbons,  the 
communal  administrations  had  been  almost  totally 
abandoned,  and  the  communal'  funds  dilapidated  by 
the  journeys  of  the  princes;  die  nestoratioO'  of  the 
woods  to  the  emigrants,  &c  flee 

The  second  head  related  to  the  hospitah^  which  had 
also  suffered  much  in  consequence  of  losing  one  of 
their  principal  resources  by  the  restoration  of  property 
to  emigrantis  with  which  they  had  beeu  endowed  by 
sdemn  laws. 

Under  the  head  of  Works,  the  exposi  stated  that 
they  should  be  resumed,  but^  in  future,  they  should  be 
exclusively  reserved  for  France. 

With  respect  to  Manupactukes,  they  were  said  to  be 
flourishing.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beeti 
root,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  destroy  it,  pro- 
mised shortly  to  render  Europe  indlepeiident  of  the 
Mew  World  for  that  article ;  Mid  the  indiga  procured 
from  woad  already  rivalled  Aat  of  Iodia» 

Under  the  title  of  IifSTRUCTiOKS,  it  was  stated  tbat, 
though  the  number  both  of  scholars  and  colleges  had 
been  diminished,  yet  the  university  of  Pans  bad  still 
under  its  direction  three  hundred  and  twenlyi-five  thou- 
sand fiv<e  hundred  and  fifty-four  pupils^;  and  the  Ly- 
ceum displayed  the  best  spirit. 

Public  Worship. — In  speaking  of  the  clergy,  the 
minister  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  errors  they 
committed  under  the  last  government,  in  giving  way, 
from  the  lure  of  a  restitution  of  church  property,  to  the 
influence  of  emigrants,  in  stigpmatizing  as  plunderers 
the  owners  of  national  property,  wbose  tides  had  been 
rocoguised  as  legitimate  by  the  Pope  himself;  and  in 
attempting,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  whose  ser- 
lonts  they  are,  to  light  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  among 
men.  The  emperor,  however,  was  always  disposed  to 
protect  and  even  favour  the  ministers  of  the  cbureb,  so 
long  as  they  confined  themselves  within  the  bounds  of 
their  duty,  and  had  already  conferred  on  the  curates 
on  augmentation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  which 
had  been  vainly  promised  to  them  by  the  last  govern- 
ment The  emperor  was,  besides,  the  tinly  sovereign 
who,  having  no  furtlier  interests  to  a^nge  with  the 
Pepe»  had  it  in  his  power  to  piH  an  end  to  those  inter- 
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minabh  negotiations  commenced  by-  tbo  list  goffrnfom 
moot  with  the  court  of  Borne,  and  to  re-establirii»  upon 
the^  basis  of  the  eoncorduif  the  liberties  of  the  GallMan 
church. 

JcRispRUDHNGB^ — ^This  article  of  the  report  was  ex- 
treniely  short  The  minister  merely  stated,  tba»  those 
civil  judges  who  felt  themselves  unworthy  of  their 
functions,  had  done  justice  by  abdicating  their  offices^; 
and  that,  as  for  as  respected  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law,  the  establishment  of  the  trial  by  jury 
every  day  merited  new  approbation;  but  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  some  organieal  institutions  were  neoeesaiy 
;  to  regulate  the  duties  and  diminish  die  labours  of  those 
judicial  oitinens. 

I  II  was  impossible  to  folldw  SL  1e  Gomte  Begnault 
i  through  alt  the  details  which  he  fumiriied  on  the  im- 
portant topic  of  the  War  Dbpartm but.  The  result  is, 
tha^  on  the  let  of  Aprils  1814>  the  army  consisted  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  exclusive  df  one 
hundrod  and  fifly  thousand  prisoners,  all  veteran  sol- 
diers, and  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  con- 
scripts of  the  levy  of  1815,  of  which  forty-five  thousand 
:  only  out  of  one  hundted  and  sixty  thousand  bad  been 
raised.  The  last  government,  at  once  prodigal  and 
avaricious,  alarmed  at  its  own  strength,  and  essentially 
hostile  to  the  army,  had  taken  every  possible  means  of 
diminishing  it 

The  orator  then-  described  the  various  oppressions  to 
which  the  army  had  been  exposed,  particularly  by  the 
introduction  of  the  emigrants  and  which  bad  reduced 
its  number  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
men.  .  Since  the  20th  of  Mfeircb  last^  its  number  had 
been  raised  to  three  bundi-ed  and  seventy-five  thousand 
.  oombatants  of  every  description ;  and,  before  the  1st 
of  August,  it  would  amount  to  five  hundred  thousand, 
.  independent  of  the  national  guards. 

The  hiPERiAL  Guard. — ^  This  surest  bulwark  of  the 
throne  in  times  of  war,  and  its  finest  ornament  in  time 
of  peace^'^  had  a  separate-  article  allotted  to  it  in  the 
oflicial  report;  The  minister  condemned  the  injustice 
with  which  it  was  treated  by  the  last  government^  and 
announced  that  it  already  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men. 

The  losses  in  the  Artillert  had  been  in  a  great 
measuro  ropaired ;  they  were  occasioned  chiefly  by 
treachery,  and  especialiy  the  delivering  up  of  all  the 
strong  places,  by  order  of  the  Count  D'Artois,  in  his 
capacity  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  By 
this  single  act,  France  had  lost  twelve  thousand  pieces 
of  cannon,  mostly  of  brass,  the  value  of  which  was 
estimated  at  two  hundred  millions  of  francs.  This  loss, 
however^  had  been  entirely  supplied  :|be  arsenals^  ma- 
gasines  of  powd^»  and  armories,  w4ro  in  full  activity; 
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maif  after  haviDg  arqi^d  the  tiational  gu^d  md 
dationa*  there  would  remaui  in  the  magaaiiiea  six  hun^- 
dred  theiwaad  miiskets. 

Military  Expenditure. — The  administratiTe  details 
on  this  subject  were  little  susceptible  ef  abridgement. 
The  fBiDister,  howoFer,  asserted  that  the  necessary  funds 
would  be  easily  provided*  and  no  new  taxes  be  required. 

The  Mariwb  presented  considerable  resources,  not* 
withstanding  the  evils  produced  by  treecberyy,  which* 
had  not,  however,  cast  any  stain  upon-  its  honour* 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the  reason  that  induced 
Buonaparte  to  be  so  unwilling  to  announce  the  certainty 
of  hostilities,  and  the  absolute  necessity^  that  existed 
of  bis  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his^  armies.  His 
delay  in  setting  out  from  Paris  for  this  purpose,  has 
been  supposed  to  originate  from  his  apprehension  that 
the  republican  party  would  take  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  either  depose  him  altogether,  or  greatly 
curtail  his  authority.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  situation  was  one  of  extretne  difficulty  and  haxard. 
Against  France  there  were  collected  more  numerous  ar- 
mies than  had  ever  marched  against  a  single  opponent: 
and  these  armies  consisted,,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  men^ 
and  were  headed  by  the  generals,  who  had  already 
once  conquered  France,  and  driven  him  from  his  throne* 
Had  France,  therefore,  been  even  unaninums  and  zea- 
lous in  his  support,  there  would  still  have  been  ample 
grounds  for  apprehension.  We  have  already  stated, 
howeve'r,  that,  in  some  of  the  departments,  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Bourbons  were  numerous  and  active ;  in 
other  districts  the  people  were  lukewarm;  and  scarcely 
in  any  part  was  there  a  positive  and  active  disposition 
hi  favour  of  himself.  What,  then,  would  be  his  fate,  if 
bi»  first  efforts  were  unsuccessful  f  Would  not  he  be 
driven  firom  his  throne  f  And,  if  he  were  successAd, 
had  be  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  his  authority  would 
still  be  cramped  by  the  constitutionalists  f  Was  it  not 
evident  that  they  regarded  him  with  a  jealous  eye;  and 
only  endured  him  because  be  was  a  skilful  general,  not 
because  be  was  the  monarch  of  their  choice  f 

It  was,  however,  necessary  that  he  should  quit  Paris, 
and  put  himself  at  the  hesNl  of  his  armies^  He  had, 
indeed,  declared  that  he  would  not  strike  the  first  blow: 
that,  if  war  were  to  break  out,  the  blame  of  beginning 
it  abottid  rest  entirely  with  the  allies:  that  France  must 
be  iDVttded  before  he  would  unsbeath  the  sword.  These 
declarations  were  made  in  the  hope  of  rousing  the 
French  people ;  but  this  hope  proving  vain,  he  did  not 
judge  it  prudent  to  lose  any  advantage  he  might  gain, 
merely  diat  he  might  be  able  to  appeal  to  Europe  as 
the  peraoH  attacked. 

Off  Ae  allies,  only  the  Prussians  and  the  English 
s  yet  en  the  frontieiwef^  France.    If,  therefore, 


he  co«ld  gain  a  decisive  victory  over  them,  it  would  in 
aU  probability  dispirit  the  rest,  and  dissolve  the  confe- 
deracy: especially  might  these  consequences  be  ex- 
peeled,  if  he  could  defeat  Ae  British  army.  England 
was  the  soul  of  the  confederacy :  her  spirit  animated, 
her  money  supported  it :  if,  therefor^,  her  army  were 
defeated^  she  ^SROuld  not  be  willing,  and  perhaps  might 
'  not  be  able,  to  keep  together  the  allies.  Besides,  under 
the  Sake  of  Wellington,  she  had  assemfolied  a  very 
large  fi>ree,  consisting  of  her  best  troops :  iP,  therefore, 
this  general;  on  whom  she  prided  herself,  and*  this 
army,  yielded  to  the  genius  of  Napoleon^  and  the  su- 
periority of  French  soldiers^  the  people  of  England 
would  probably  insist  on  peace,  even  though  the  En- 
glish ministry  were  stQl  desirous  of  war. 

There  were  still  other  motives  for  beginning  the  at« 
tack  before  the  rest  of-  the  allies  were  come  up.  France 
evidently  had  less  of  that  fbndness  for  military  glory 
Aan  she  displayed  during  his  former  retgn^  Now  by 
what  means  would  she  so  probably  be  re-animated  by 
those  fbelings  as  by  a  signal  victory  gained  by  him  f 
The  contest,  no  doubt,  would  be  obstinate.  Between 
the  Prussians  and  the  French  there  existed  a  most 
deadly  hatred ;  a  hatred  of  a  personal,  as  well  as  of  a 
national,  character.  Blhcher,  who  commanded  the 
Prussians,  it  was  well  known,  was  pre-eminent  in  this 
hatrsd :  ever  since  the  battle  of  Ji?na,  he  had  sworn  to 
free  his  country.  Doring  the  campaigns  of  1813  and 
1814,  he  had  accomplished  this  object^  and  had  retali- 
ated on  France  some  of  the  evils  which  she  had  inflict- 
ed on  PrussiaA  But  Buonaparte,  the  scourge  of  Prus- 
sia, was- now  returned^  rendering,  at  least  for  the  time, 
ail  Blueher's  exertions  and  success  of  little  avail.  It  may 
well  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  Blucher  entered  into 
the  new  contest^  resolved  that  the  fate  of  Buonaparte 
should)  now  be  sealed  for  ever,  and  that  France  should 
be  amply  punished  for  her  perfidy.  In  these  feelings 
he  was  followed  by  almost  every  man  under  his  com- 
mand y  for  scareely  a  single  Prussian  soldier  existed 
but  what  had  private  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  French  to 
revenge.  Whose  cottage  had  not  been  destroyed? — 
whose  land  had  not  been  laid  vraste  f— whose  mother, 
or  wife,,  or  sister,  bad  not  been  insulted  f  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  hated  these  whom  they  had  thus  in- 
jured :  and.  to  this  source  of  hatred  were  added  others. 
In  the  first  place,  they  remembered  the  invasion  of 
France  by  the  Duke  of  Bninswick  in  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution;  they  recollected  his  manifesto;  the 
evils  with  which  it  threatened  France!  In  the  se- 
cond place,  they  called  to  mind  that  France  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Prussians  m  1814 ;  and  this  national 
affront  they  now  thought  they  had  an  opportunity  to! 
wipe  oat. 
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The  feelings  of  tb«  French  and  English  towards  each 
other  were  different;  they  were  not  so  savage:  but 
they  prompted  them  in  nearly  an  equally  strong  manner 
to  wish  for  combat  The  French  had  been  repeatedly 
defeated  by  the  English  in  Spain:  the  English  had 
first  proved  to  Europe  that  the  Corsican's  invincible 
troops  could  be  repeatedly  beaten,  and  effectually  re- 
sisted ; — their  disasters  in  Spain  might  be  regarded  as 
the  grand  source  of  all  their  other  calamities.  French 
vanity,  indeed,  easily  found  a  cause  for  their  defeats  in 
the  Peninsula:  there  they  fought  under  great  disad* 
vantages;  ihe  people  harassed  their  operations;  they 
were  obliged  to  fight  not  only  against  the  English,  Spa- 
nish, and  Portuguese  armies,  but  also  against  the  whole 
population*  Besides,  the  operations  of  Buonaparte  in 
other  quarters  prevented  him  from  supplying  the  war 
in  Spain  as  he  ought,  and  as  it  required :  and,  above 
all,  he  was  not  there  in  person. 

The  English,  also,  were  eager  for  the  battle  in  the 
Netherlands.  Under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  they  had 
beaten  the  French  armies  led  on  by  their  most  cele- 
brated marshals :  but  now  they  would  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  beating  Buonaparte  himself.  After  what 
they  had  done,  and  with  their  confidence  in  the  duke, 
they  could  not  doubt  what  would  be  the  issue ;  but 
still  they  were  anxious  for  the  combat. 

Such  were  the  motives  and  objects  which  induced 
Buonaparte  to  resolve  on  immediately  quitting  Paris ; 
and  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  hostile  armies  towards 
each  other*  Buonaparte  also  considered  the  scene  of 
approaching  action  as  in  a  high  degree  favourable  to 
him.  The  Belgplans  still  retained  their  attachment  to 
the  French,  which  certainly  had  not  been  weakened  by 
their  union  with  Holland:  if,  therefore,  he  should  be 
decidedly  victorious  in  the  first  battle,  he  had  reason  to 
hope  that  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  would  rise  in 
his  favour; — aad  that  their  example,  preceded  by  a 
great  victory,  would  touse  in  France  itself  a  more  en- 
thusiastic feeling  than  had  as  yet  displayed  itself. 

The  day  before  Napoleon  left  Paris,  deputations  from 
the  chamber  of  peers  and  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives waited  upon  him.  The  address  of  the  former, 
and  Buonaparte's  reply  to  it,  presented  nothing  remark- 
able :  biil  the  address  of  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives, and  the  reply  to  that,  deserve  insertion,  as  afford- 
ing additional  proofs  of  the  boldness  of  the  representa- 
tives ;  of  the  ideas  of  liberty  which  they  entertained ;  of 
the  hopes  respecting  the  issue  of  the  contest  which  they 
indulged ;  and  of  the  feelings  and  principles  which  Buo- 
naparte thought  proper  to  express  on  this  occasion. 

^  Sire, — The  chamber  of  representatives  received  with 
profound  emotion  the  words  which^proceeded  from  the 


throne  at  the  solemn  sitting,  when  your  majesty,  laying^ 
down  the  extraordinary  power  which  you  exercised, 
proclaimed  the  commenceoKnt  of  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy. 

*^  The  chief  bases  of  that  monarchy,  the  protectress 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  happiness  oC  the  people, 
have  been  recognised  by  your  majesty,  who,  rising 
above  all  scruples,  as  anticipating  all  wishes,  have  de- 
clared that  the  care  of  collecting  our  scattered  consti- 
tutions, and  of  arranging  them,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  occupations  reserved  for  the  legislature. 
Faithful  to  its  mission,  the  chamber  of  deputies  will 
perform  the  task  thus  devolved  upon  it:  it  requests 
that,  to  satisfy  the  public  wish,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of 
your  majesty,  national  deliberation  should  rectify,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  any  thing  defective  or  imperfect 
that  the  urgency  of  our  situation  may  have  produced, 
or  left  to  exist,  in  our  constitutions  considered  as  a 
whole. 

**  But,  at  the  same  time,  sire,  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives will  not  show  itself  less  anxious  to  proclaim 
its  sentiments  and  its  principles  as  to  the  terrible  con- 
test which  threatens  to  cover  Europe  with  Mood.  In 
the  train  of  disastrous  events,  France  invadecf;  apj!iear- 
ed  for  a  moment  listened  to,  as  to  the  estdblishment  of 
a  constitution,  only  to  see  herself  almost  immediately 
subjected  to  a  royal  charter  emanating  from  absolute 
power,  to  an  ordinance  of  reform  always  revocable  in 
its  nature,  and  which,  not  having  the  expressed,  assent 
of  the  people,  could  never  be  considered  as  obligatory 
on  the  nation. 

**  Besuming  now  the  exercise  of  her  rights,  rallying 
around  the  hero  whom  her  confidence  anew  invests 
with  the  government  of  the  state,  France  is  astonished 
and  afflicted  at  seeing  some  sovl^reig^ns  in  arms  call  her 
to  account  for  an  internal  change,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  national  will,  and  which  attacks  neither  the  rela- 
tions existing  with  other  governments,  nor  their  secu- 
rity. France  cannot  admit  the  distinctions  with  the  aid 
of  which  the  coalesced  powers  endeavoured  to  cloak 
their  aggression.  To  attack  the  monarch  of  its  choice, 
is  to  attack  the  independence  of  the  nation.  It  is  armed 
as  one  man  to  defend  that  independence,  and  to  repel, 
without  exception,  every  family  and  every  prince  whom 
men  shall  dare  to  wish  to  impose  upon  it.  No  ambi- 
tious project  enters  the  thoughts  of  the  French  people; 
the  will  even  of  a  victorious  prince  will  be  insufficient 
to  draw  on  the  nation  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  de- 
fence:  but  to  guard  its  territory,  to  maintain  its  liberty, 
its  honour,  its  dignity,  it  is  ready  for  any  sacrifice. 

^*  Why  are  we  not  still  permitted  to  hope,  sire,  that 
these  warlike  preparations,  formisd  perhaps  by  the  irri-^ 
tation  of  pride,  and  by  allusions  which  every  day  must 
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weaken^  may  still  disperse  before  the  want  of  a  peace 
necessary  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  which  shall 
restore  to  your  majesty  a  spouse,  to  the  French  the  heir 
of  a  throne  ?  But  blood  has  already  flowed ;  the  sig- 
nal of  combat,  prepared  against  the  independence  and 
liberty  of  France,  has  been  given  in  the  name  of  a 
people  who  carry  to  the  highest  pitch  the  enthusiasm 
of  liberty  and  independence.  Doubtless,  among  the 
communications  which  your  majesty  promises  us,  the 
chambers  will  find  prooft  of  the  efforts  you  have  made 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  all  these  efibrts 
must  remain  useless,  may  the  calamities  of  war  fall 
upon  those  who  shall  have  provoked  them. 

**  The  chamber  of  representatives  only  waits  for  the 
documents  announced  to  it,  in  order  to  contribute  with 
all  its  power  to  the  measures  which  the  success  of  so 
legitimate  a  war  will  require.  It  delays  pronouncing 
its  resolves  only  till  it  knows  the  wants  and  resources 
of  the  state ;  and  whOe  your  majesty,  opposing  to  the 
most  unjust  aggression  the  valour  of  the  national  arr 
mies  and  the  force  of  your  genius,  will  seek  in  victory 
only  one  mean  of  attaining  a  durable  peace,  the  cham- 
ber of  representatives  will  deem  that  it  marches  towards 
the  same  object,  by  incessantly  labouring  on  the  com- 
pact, of  which  the  improvement  must  cement  the  union 
of  the  people  and- the  throne,  and  strengthen,  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  by  the  amelioration  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  guarantee  of  our  engagements.*' 

To  this  address,  Napoleon  replied, — 

^'Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  deputies  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives, 

«« I  recognise  with  satisfaction  my  own  sentiments  in 
those  which  you  express  to  me.  In  these  weighty  cir- 
cumstances my  thoughts  are  absorbed  by  the  imminent 
war,  to  the  success  of  which  are  attached  the  independ- 
ence and  the  honour  of  France. 

**  I  will  depart  this  night  to  place  myself  at  the  head 
of  my  armies ;  the  movements  of  the  different  hostile 
corps  render  my  presence  there  indispensable.  During 
my  absence,  I  shall  see  with  pleasure  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  each  chamber  engaged  in  delijberating  on 
our  <K>nstitutions. 

^  The  constitution  i^  our  rallying-point ;  it  must  be 
our  pole-star  in  these  stormy  moments.  All  public  dis- 
cussion, tending  to  diminish,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
confidence  which  should  be  placed  in  its  enactments, 
will  be  a  misfortune  to  the  state ;  we  should  then  find 
ourselves  at  sea,  without  a  compass  and  without  a  rud- 
der. The  crisis  in  which  we  are  placed  is  great.  Let 
us  not  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  lower  empire,  which, 
pressed  on  all  sides  by  barbarians,  made  itself  the 
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laughing-stock  of  posterity,  by  occupying  itself  with 
abstract  discussions  at  the  moment  when  the  battering 
ram  was  shaking  the  gates  of  the  city. 

**  Independently  of  the  legislative  measures  required 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  interior,  you  will  prol^ably 
deem  it  useful  to  employ  yourselves  on  oi^anic  laws  des- 
tined to  put  th|e  constitution  in  motion.  They  may  be 
the  object  of  your  public  labours  without  any  inconve- 
nience. 

^The  sentiments  expressed  in  your  address  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  to  me  the  attachment  of  the  cham- 
ber to  my  person,  and  all  the  patriotism  with  which  it 
is  animated.  In  all  atfairs  my  march  shall  be  straight 
forward  and  firm.  Assist  w^  to  save  the  country.  First 
representative  of  the  people,  I  have  contracted  the  en- 
gagement, which  I  renew,  of  employing  in  more  tran- 
quil times  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the 
little  experience  I  have  acquired,  in  seconding  you  in 
the  amelioration  of  our  constitutions*'' 

'The  same  night  Buonaparte  set  out  from  Paris,  and 
the  operations  of  the  French  army,  as  soon  as  he  joined 
it,  were  extremely  prompt,  and  marked  by  that  mili- 
tary talent  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  At  the 
same  time,  three  large  armies,  one  from  Laon,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  C(Hr8ican  himself;  that  of  the 
Ardennes,  commanded  by  General  Yandamme;  and 
that  of  the  Moselle,  under  the  command  of  General 
Girard,  breaking  up  from  their  respective  cantonments 
by  a  simultaneous  and  admirably  executed  movement, 
united  on  the  frontiers  of  Belgium. 

The  14th  was  the  anniversary  of  Napoleon's  victories 
at  Marengo  and  Friedland;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
he  would  have  fixed  on  this  day  to  have  commenced 
hostilities ;  but,  though  he  was  extremely  attached  to 
fortunate  daya^  yet,  in  this  instance,  he  showed  that 
prudence  weighed  more  with  him  than  this  attachment; 
for,  on  the  14th  of  June,  he  could  not  have  begun  hos- 
tilities with  any  chance  of  success.  He  therefore  con- 
tented himself  with  issuing  the  following  address  to 
his  troops : — 

GENERAL  ORDER. 

"  Ave&ne*^  June  14,  1815. 
<<  Soldiers !— This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo 
and  of  Friedland,  which  twice  decided  the  destiny  of 
Europe^  Then,  as  after  Austerlitz,  as  after  Wagram, 
we  were  too  generous !    We  believed  in  the  protesta- 
tions and  in  the  oaths  of  princes  whom  we  left  on  the  " 
throne!    Now,  however,  coalesced  among  themselves, 
they  would  destroy  the  independence  and  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  France.    They  have  commenced  the  ^ 
most  unjust  of  aggressions.    Let  us  march,  then,^*\- 
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meet  them.    Are  tbey  and  we  no  longer  the  same 
men? 

**  Soldiers !  at  Jena,  against  these  same  Prui^sians, 
now  so  arrogant,  you  were  one  against  three,  and  at 
Montmirail  one  against  six ! 

^  Let  those  among  you  who  have  been  prisoners  of 
the  English,  detail  to  yon  the  hulk^,  and  the  frighlAil 
miseries  which  they  suffered  ! 

^  The  Saxons,  the  Belgians,  the  Hanoreriatid,  the 
soldiers  of  the  confederation  of  the  fthrhe,  latnent  that 
they  are  compelled  to  lend  their  arms  to  the  cause  of 
princes,  the  enemies  of  justice  and  the  rights  of  all 
nations;  they  know  that  this  coalition  id  insatiable. 
After  having  devoured  twelve  millions  of  Poles,  twelve 
millions  of  Italians,  one  million  of  Saxotis,  ^ix  millions 
of  Belgians,  it  must  devour  the  states  of  the  second 
rank  of  Germany. 

^  The  madmen!  a  moment  of  prosperity  blinds  them. 
The  oppression  and  humiliation  of  the  French  people 
are  beyond  their  power.  If  they  enter  France,  they 
will  there  find  thoir  tomb. 

"  Soldiers !  we  have  forced  marches  to  make,  battles 
to  fighf,  dangers  to  encounter;  but,  with  steadiness, 
victory  will  be  ours ;— the  rights,  the  honour,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  country  will  be  re-conquered ! 

^*  To  every  Frenchman  who  has  a  heart,  the  moment 
is  arrived  to  conquer  or  perish. 

^Signed)  **  Napoleon.*' 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  notwithstanding  he  had 
used  his  best  endeavours  to  learn  the  arrival  of  Buona- 
parte at  his  army  as  soon  as  it  took  place,  was  certainly 
not  early  informed  of  that  event,  and  yet  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  he  should  be  so ;  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  provisions,  and  especially  of 
forage,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  disperse  his  army 
very  much.  The  British  cavalry  were  as  far  off  as  the 
banks  of  the  Dender ;  the  Prussians  occupied  the  line 
of  the  Sambre,  and,  consequently,  were  nearest  (be 
enemy.  As  it  was  impossible  to  know  at  what  point 
Buonaparte  would  commence  the  attack,  it  was  neces- 
sary, also,  on  this  account,  to  spread  the  British  and 
Prussian  forces  over  a  wide  space :  they  were,  however, 
so  posted,  as  to  afford  tlie  means  of  quick  combination 
and  mutual  support. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  head-quarters  were  at 
Brussels,  and  certainly  (he  appearance  of  the  French 
upon  the  Sambre  was  an  unexpected  piece  of  intelli- 
gence there.  The  advance  of  Buonaparte  was  as  bold 
as  it  was  sudden.  The  second  corps  attacked  the  out- 
posts of  the  Prussians,  drove  them  in,  pursued  them, 
crossed  the  Sambre,  and  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  Prussian  garrison  at  Cbarleroi*    At  the 


same  time,  the  light  cavalry  of  the  French  fbtlowing 
the  second  corps  as  far  as  Marchienne-au-pont,  turned 
to  the  right,  after  crossing  the  Sambre,  and  piished 
along  the  left  bank  as  far  as  Charleroi.  In  consequence 
of  this  rapid  and  unexpected  movement,  Charleroi  was 
tinken  before  the  Prussians  had  time  to  destroy  the 
bridge.  The  third  division  occupied  the  road  to  Na- 
miir,  and  the  rest  of  the  ariny  wete  stationed  Between 
Charleroi  and  Gosselies.  'the  Prussian  garrison  of 
Charleroi  retired  on  Fleures,  where  Blucher  was  con- 
centrating his  army.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the 
French  troops,  which  had  hitherto  remained  on  tfae 
right  of  the  Sambre,  crossed  that  river. 

As  soon  as  this  was  effected,  fiuonaparte  determined 
to  attack  the  Prussians  and  British  at  the  same  time. 
The  left  wing  of  his  army,  consisting  of  the  first  and 
Second  corps,  and  of  four  divisions  of  cavalry,  was 
now  under  the  command  of  Marshal  l^ey.  Buonaparte 
directed  him  to  mardi  upon  Brussels  by  the  way  of 
Gosselies  and  Frasnes,  while  the  centre  and  the  right 
wing,  with  the  imperial  guards,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Napoleon,  marched  to  the  right  towards 
Fleures  against  Blucher. 

The  intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  movements  reached 
Brussels  on  the  evening  of  the  15tb,  at  which  time  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  most  of  his  officers  were  at  a 
ball  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Uichfnond.  Orders  were 
immediately  issued  that  the  garrison  of  Brussels  should 
move  out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  and,  at  the  same  timei 
the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  guards,  who  were  stationed 
at  Enghien,  were  directed  to  move  in  the  same  diree- 
tion.  Among  the  first  to  muster  in  Brasses,  were  the 
forty-second  and  ninety-second  Highland  regiments, 
which  had  become  great  favourites  in  that  city.  They 
were  so  domesticated  in  the  houses  where  they  were 
quartered,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a 
Highland  soldier  taking  care  of  the  children,  or  keep- 
ing the  shop  of  his  host.  They  thus  gained  on  the  a& 
fections  of  the  honest  Flemings,  who  had  been  so  little 
accustomed  to  experience  sucli  mildness  and  good  be- 
haviour in  soldier^,  that  they  could  not  believe  they 
would  be  a  match  for  the  ferocious  troops  of  Buona« 
parte;  and  they  grieved  to  think  that  men  to  whom  they 
bad  become  so  attached,  should  be  exposed  to  the  al- 
most certain  destruction  to  which  tliey  were  marching, 
lliellighlanders,  however,  soon  proved  tliat,  if  they  were 
gentle  as  lambs  in  their  quarters,  they  were  fierce  and 
unconquerable  as  lions  in  the  field.  They  assembled 
with  the  utmost  alacrity  to  the  well-known  martial  air 
^  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  flesh,'' — an  invitation 
to  the  wolf  and  to  the  raven,  for  which  they  were  going 
to  prepare  an  ample  feast. 

The  alarm  excited  in  J^f^  g^^,o^^f^^ 
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D^en  thus  deiSeribed  by  aii  ifttereiitiDg  #nt^r,  ^ho  i^tih 
all  ^ye-wltn^^  of  the  sc^ti66  which  he  relates : 

**  it  wtfs  p9i9t  uiidnighr,  and  prdfotihd  tepose  seeitied 
to  te^gti  ov^T  Bnissrels^  wh^ri  ^uddei!i)y  tb^  druirTs  beat 
to  drOJiiV  &ftd  th^  loUd  tM  lit  the  trditipet  ^as  h^ard 
frotii  eirery  p^Yt  of  th<»  city.  It  is  Inipois^ible  to  describe 
the  effect  of  these  sounds,  beard  fh  th^  i^il^rice  of  the 
ni»ht  We  were  liot  lOflj^  left  iii  doubt  of  the  truth. 
A  sel!Ond  courter  had  arriv^ed  frotn  Blucher ;  the  attack 
had  b^t^oine  serious;  the  etiemy  were  in  considerable 
forb^ ;  they  had  tdk^h  Charferoiy  and  liad  gaitled  some 
advktotag^e  ov^r  the  Prugi^i&ns,  and  otit  troops  were  or- 
dered io  bdr<^h  ininiediately  to  stitiport  th^ni :  ini^tantly 
every  plac^  rb^rourtded  with  ikiai-titfl  preparations*  There 
was  nfot  a  house  id  which  ninitary  i4^ere  not  quartered, 
and;  Consequently,  the  whole  to#n  was  one  universal 
sbene  of  busrtle;  th^  soldiers  wiere  i^een  assembling  from 
all  p'ai-ts  ih  the  t'Idbe  RoyaJe,  with  their  knapsacks  upon 
their  backs;  somC  taking'  lekt'e  cf  their  wires  and 
cnildreh  ;  others  sitting  down  unconcernedly  lipon  the 
pavement,  waiting  fdr  their  cdrh'fadei^ ;  others  sleeping 
upon  packs  of  stratv,  surrbunded  by  all  the  din  of  war; 
while  bSt-horses  and  baggage-waggons  were  loading, 
artillery  and  commissariat  trains  harnessing,  officers 
riding  in  all  directidns,  carti  clattering,  chargers  neigh- 
ing, biigleS  sounding,  drums  beating,  and  colours 
flying. 

"  A  ludicrous  contrast  to  this  niartial  scene,  was  pre- 
sented by  a  long  prdcesstoit  of  Carts  coming  quietly  in, 
as  usual,  frdiil  iiie  couiitry  to  market,  filled  with  old 
Flemish  women,  ti^ho  looked  itresistibly  comic,  seated 
among  their  pJlts  of  Cabbdgcs,  baskets  of  green  peas, 
early  potatoes,  and  strawberries,  totcllly  ignorant  of  the 
cause  6f  all  these  warlike  preparations,  arid  gazing  at 
the  sc^ne  atodnd  theni  with  g^a()ing  wonder,  as  they 
jogged  merrily  along,  one  after  ^hotberj  through  the 
Place  Royale,  amidst  the  crowds  of  stilAiers,  sino  tlie 
c6nfusibii  of  ba^gifgC-wdg^ons." 

Atiother  irriter  makeil  the  folI6iiririg  rem^Us  oh  the 
siki^  of  the  city,  at  the  ^tit  alafhi: 

^  Ei^ery  hdiise  w^s  the  s6ene  o(  aditusy  not  the  less 
tender  and  sorrowful  6n  account  of  the  shortness  of 
the  Iritithacy  <h^t  had  jjrecedefl  therh.  The  young  then 
that  had  ndt  bfeen  very  f^rcfvident,  w6re  in  a  flutter, 
trying  aff!  sorfil  6f  eJtpeflients  ib  procnf e  a  few  necessa- 
ries fbr  th6  friarch.  Kefatioms  and  intimate  friends,  b'e- 
Idn^ing  to  difR/rent  regiments,  hurried  together  for  an 
instant,  to  sHake  bahds,  and  charge  each  other  with 
short  confid^niial  comttiissions,  to  be  discharged  by  the 
8(rf'*ivof. 

^  As  (he  troop's  were  cdtlecttng  aiifl  falling  into  their 
ranks,  the  spectacle  wai^  ihdal  peculiar  and  inlpressive. 
I4ie  da^kiress  gave  way  A  tittle,  ais  the  first  light  of  a 


sumiher-morniiig  broke  throti^h  thfe  edg^i  of  the  sky  • 
but  the  candles  still  continued  to  shin^  through  the 
windows,  showing  that  no  person  had  been  at  rest 
during  the  night ;  and  their  pale  hue,  as  the  morning 
advanced,  ga^e  a  melancholy  character  to  the  look  of 
the  streets,  corresponding  with  the  general  feeling  of 
the  spectators,  who  crowded  to  see  gallant  men  go 
forth  to  death.  The  light  was  scarcely  suflicieni  to  dis- 
cover fieatures,  before  the  march  commenced  ;^feathers, 
flags,  and  bayonet-points,  were  all  that  could  be  seen. 
They  went  on  and  off,  and  gathered  and  formed,  in  a 
hazy  obscurity;  Mounted  oflicers  emerged  rapidly  from 
the  deep  shadows  that  lay  in  the  distances :  loud  cries 
were  heard,  causing  a  confusion,  that  soon," however, 
settled  itself  into  military  regularity.  Women  who  had 
bidden  farewell  at  home,  could  not  be  satisfied,  but 
came  forth,  and  stood,  in  slight  neglected  clothing,  at 
the  comers  by  which  they  knew  their  friends  would 
pass, — almost  ash^ttied  of  their  own  feelings,  but  un- 
able to  resist  the  wish  to  gain  one  more  look,  and  re- 
ceive another  pressiire  of  the  hand.  Our  oflScers  speak 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  sighs  of  aflfectioti  shown  to 
them  at  this  affecting  moment  by  the  Brussels  hosts  and 
hostesses.  A  friend  of  mine  was  embraced  by  his 
landlord  at  the  instant  of  parting,  and  made  to  promise, 
that,  if  any  accident  should  send  him  back  to  Brussels, 
he  would  returh  to  the  house  wh^i*^  he  h^d  been  long 
and  kindly  entertained.  The  promise  was  kept :  one 
day  only  itiiervened  before  the  ofiibef  made  his  appear- 
ance again  at  the  door  of  this  good  citizen.  He  pre- 
sented hitnself  bleeding,  exhausted,  and  in  agoiTy:  his 
inviter  received  hiin  with  opeti  arms ;— *  Now,'  siiid  he, 
•  you  have  made  me  your  friend  for  ever,  for  you  have 
observed  your  promise,  and  have  sliown  that  you  relied 
on  my  sincerity/  Every  possible  attention  was  extend- 
ed to  the  wounded  oflicer  for  the  several  months  of  his 
slow  recovery,  and  there  wiiS  as  mu^h  delicacy  in  the 
nianner  of  these  attentions,'  as  heartiness  in  fhe  dispo- 
siti^d  by  ^hich  they  were  dictated. 

"  The  rapid  inarch  was  lohg  and  painful.  The  offi- 
cers, though  they  knew  that  the  enemy  had  attacked 
the  PruSSiaris,  did  not  think  that  they  were  on  their 
road  to  iiiim'edia^e  battle.  Bht  Such  wais  the  /act.  Th'^ 
divisions  of  our  army  were  at  this  time  all  making  their, 
way  to  the  point  of  concentration  fl^ed  upon  hy  their 
commander :  the  whole  dreadful  machine  was  now  in 
motion,— no  one  part  comprehending  its  relatioh  fo  the 
others,  but  the  eye  of  the  ftiover  superintending  and 
understanding  all." 

The  Duke  of  Wenington^  accompanied  by  his  stafl^ 
and  some  squadrons  of  l^f  cavalry,  proceeded,  on 
full  gallop,  to  a  farto  called  Qffl^^^  Bras,  on  the  roa^ 
to  GosselieSk    This  position  was  of  the  utmost  import* 
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iiuce,  as  it  was  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads 
from  Cbarleroi  to  Brussels,  and  from  Nlvelles  to  Na- 
niur,  by  which  Lord  Wellington  communicated  with 
the  Prussian  army  at  Sombref.  A  detachment  under 
the  Prince  of  Weimar  had  retreated  hither  on  the  pre- 
ceding  evening,  having  been  driven  from  the  ground 
which  it  occupied  between  Quatre  Bras  and  Frasn^; 
but,  being  subsequently  reinforced  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  it  was  again  enabled  to  resume  its  former  posi- 
tion. 

On  his  arrival  at  Quatre  Bras,  Lord  Wellington  or- 
dered the  troops  of  the  Prince  of  Weimar  to  fall  back 
and  join  him,  while  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  regi- 
ments from  Brussels,  and  prepared  to  repel  the  attack 
which  be  expected  the  enemy  to  make. 

The  first  and  second  corps  of  the  FVench  army,  under 
the  command  of  Ney,  were  ordered  to  advance  on 
Quatre  Bras,  and  attack  the  position  of  the  Britishy 
while  Buonaparte,  in  pereon,  directed  his  whole  re- 
Viaining  force  upon  the  Prussians.  Ney  executed  his 
orders  with  great  precision,  and,  leaving  the  first  corps 
at  Frasn^,  advanced  to  the  combat  with  the  second, 
and  as  only  the  second  and  fifth  divisions  of  the  British 
army  had  arrived,  succeeded  in  making  a  considerable 
impression. 

Taking  advantage  of  tbeir  numerical  superiority,  the 
French  attacked  some  battalions  who  were  separated 
from  the  main  body,  and  almost  completely  destroyed 
them.  A  corps  of  Belgians  was  ordered  to  advance 
with  the  forty-second  Highland  regiment  to  support  a 
detachment  which  was  vigorously  pushed  by  the  French. 
Whether  occasioned  by  the  ardour  with  which  the  Bri- 
tish rushed  to  the  fight,  or  the  slowness  with  which  the 
Belgians  followed,  the  two  battalions  were  separated. 
An  ambush  of  French  kncers,  who  were  concealed  by 
some  hedges  and  high  standing  com,  and  who  could 
not  be  discovered  till  they  were  close  on  the  British, 
suddenly  rushed  upon  them.  Colonel  Macara  ordered 
the  regiment,  which  was  advancing  in  column,  to  form 
itself  into  a  square ;  but,  in  performing  this  evolution, 
two  companies  were  left  out,  when  the  lancers  charged 
upon  them,  and  in  a  moment  overwhelmed  them.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  they  charged  on  the  square, 
and,  though  repulsed  with  loss,  succeeded  in  cutting 
down  great  numbers  of  the  Highlanders,  among  whom 
was  the  gallant  colonel. 

The  command  was  now  assumed  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Dick,  although  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder  from  a  musket-bullet  He  rallied  the  regi- 
ment, formed  them  into  a  smaller  square,  and  awaited 
another  attack.  The  lancers  again  rushed  desperately 
on  them,  and,  although  once  more  repulsed,  did  con- 
tiderable  execution.     The  lieutenant-colonel  fainted 


from  loss  of  blood,  and  was  carried  from  the  field# 
The  next  senior  oflicer,  however,  assumed  the  oom^ 
mand;  for  not  a  man  thought  of  retreating  or  yielding. 
Again  the  lancers  precipitated  themselves  on  the  Sooi^ 
tish  heroes ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  regiment  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  a  tenth  of  its  original  namber,  tlvU 
the  enemy  was  put  to  flight 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  advancing  too  tuTf  in  the  aiv 
dour  of  the  contest,  was  surrounded  and  made  prisoner; 
but  a  battalion  of  Belgians,  seeing  his  danger,  hastened 
to  his  relief,  and  rescued  him  from  the  enemy.  The 
prince  immediately  tore  oflT  the  insignia  of  his  order, 
and  threw  it  among  the  soldiers,  Exclaiming,  ^  There, 
my  brave  fellows  I  you  have  all  deserved  it**  They 
accordingly  fastened  the  star  to  their  colours,  and  ex* 
claiming,  <<The  Prince  finr  ever!*'  swore  to  defend  it  to 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  At  this  moment  they  were 
exposed  to  a  galling  fire,  and  many  of  them  fell  while 
in  the  act  of  pronouncing  this  loyal  oath. 

Under  the  protection  of  their  numerous  cavalry  and 
artillery,  the  French  succeeded  in  forcing  the  British 
positions,  and  penetrated  to  the  village  of  Quatre  Bras 
The  gallant  Wellington,  however,  contemplated  their 
approach  without  dismay  and  without  apprehension 
He  stationed  himself  in  an  open  part  of  the  plain,  ex- 
posed to  the  hottest  fire,  where  he  could  be  distinctly 
seen  by  both  armies,  and  there  issued  his  orders  with 
as  much  coolness  and  precision,  as  if  his  troops  had 
been  passing  before  him  at  a  review. 

Some  squadrons  of  Brunswick  cavalry  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  stem  the  enemy's  progress.  They  rapidly 
retreated  along  the  high  road  through  the  village,  and 
were  closely  pursued  by  Napoleon's  cuirassiers,  when 
the  ninety-second  regiment,  which  lined  a  ditch  border- 
ing  the  road,  poured  on  the  French,  who  were  almost 
at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  an  unexpected  volley, 
which  destroyed  every  man  in  the  direction  of  their 
fire,  and  made  a  complete  chasm  between  the  front 
and  rear  ranks  of  the  squadrons  which  were  galloping 
by.  The  few  who  were  in  advance  proceeded  to  the 
spot  on  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  posted,  and 
rushed  on  him  and  his  stafiT;  but  they  were,  to  a  man, 
either  killed  or  taken.  The  rear  of  the  enemy  discon- 
certed by  this  unexpected  reception,  turned  their  horses 
and  fled.  The  ninety-second  now  leaped  from  the 
ditch  to  charge  in  their  turn.  As  they  rose,  a  tremen- 
dous volley  was  poured  upon  them  by  a  mass  of  French 
infantry  at  a  little  distance.  The  staff  of  the  regimental 
colours  was  completely  shattered,  and  the  ensign  who 
supported  it  was  shot  through  the  heart  The  British 
infantry,  however,  cheered  and  advanced.  A  little  fur- 
ther on  was  a  house,  with  a  garden  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.    These  were  oc;|fle^D^3^0<eW^ 
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iroopsy  whoi  atider  cover  of  the  enclosure  and  the  walls, 
kept  up  a  coostant  fire  od  tbe  British  as  they  approach- 
ed. The  impetuosity  of  the  ninety-second  regiment 
was  not  to  be  restrained;  tbe  garden  and  the  house 
were  speedily  cleared,  and  the  enemy  pursued  to  the 
skirt  of  a  wood  But,  in  this  short  space,  they  bad 
sustained  a  loss  of  three  hundred  men.  Four  com- 
manding officers  were  successively  wounded  and  car- 
ried off  tbe  field,  and  t^e  regiment  was  now  separated 
from  tbe  rest  of  the  line,  and  compelled,  though  most 
reluctantly,  to  retire. 

Tbe  tbirty-tbird  regiment,  in  the  mean  time,  after 
suflTering  severely  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  was  broken 
by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  driven  into  the  wood  of 
Bossu  with  immense  loss.  The  French  followed  them 
with  impetuosity,  and  were  rapidly  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  wood,  when  the  first  division  of  the 
guards  fortunately  arrived  on  the  JSeld  of  battle.  They 
had  marched  nearly  twelve  hours  without  intermission, 
and,  though  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigpue,  they 
immediately  formed  into  line,  arrested  the  progress  of 
tbe  enemy,  and  i)rove  him  again  into  the  plafp.  But, 
in  penetratii^g  through  the  forest,  their  line  ha^  become 
irregular  apd  broken,  and,  on  emerging-  into  the  open 
ground,  they  fqiind  a  division  of  French  infantry  drawn 
up  ready  to  receive  them.  Flushed  with  success,  the 
guards  waited  not  to  re-form  their  line,  but  darted  for- 
wards t^  the  new  combat ;  and  the  French,  imagining 
that  they  should  easily  repulse  so  irregular  an  attack, 
readily  engaged  thenu  The  contest,  though  short,  was 
very  severe.  Tbe  French  recoiled  from  the  shock, 
and  were  pursued  up: the  rising  ground;  when  the 
cavalry  of  Ney,  perceiving  that  the  British  division 
was  unsupported,  charged  upon  them.  All .  attempts 
to  form  a  square  were  in  vain,  and  their  only  safety 
consisted  in  a  rapid  retreat  to  tbe  forest.  This  they 
happily  effected,  though  with  some  loss;  and,  having 
rallied  in  the  wood,  they  poured  on  tbe  cavalry,  which 
pursued  them,  a  destructive  fire,  which  not  only  check- 
ed their  progress,  but  soon  sent  them  in  disorder  from 
tbe  field. 

The  guards  again  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  in- 
tantry,  which  bad  now  occupied  its  former  position. 
Again  the  enemy  was  unable  to  stand  before  them;  and 
once  more  pushing  on  too  far  in  the  eagerness  of  pur- 
suit, the  cavalry  rushed  on  them  as  before^  and  drove 
tbem  back  to  the  forest.  A  corps  of  Brunswickers  now 
joined  the  British,  and  advancing  together,  they  finally 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  mean  time,  though 
considerably  outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  had  obsti- 
nately contested  every  inch  of  ground.  By  the  arrival 
of  the  guards  he  was  enabled  to  act  on  (he  ofiensive. 
4. 


The  Frendi  were  npt  only  driven  from  every  position 
which  they  bad  gained,  but  the  whole  of  their  Line  was 
intimidated,  and  could  with  difiiculty  preserve  itself 
from  being  broken.  Ney,  p,ercriving  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  sent  in  has^  for  the  first  corps; 
but  be  found,  to  bis  utter  astonkhment,  that  Buona- 
parte )iad  already  employed  it  at  Sotnbref,  to  enable 
him  to  carry  the  position  of  the  Prussians. 

Tbe.maTBhaPs  consternation  at  this  discovery  was  ex- 
treme ;  as  all  his  plans  were  dei^nged,  and  the  day 
appeared  to  be  inevitably  lost :  but,  recalling  his  self- 
possession,  he  brought  the  whole  of  the  reserve  of  the 
second  corps  into  action,  and  led  them  himself  to  the 
charge.  The  French  cuirassiens  advanced  with  great 
courage,  but  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  cool 
intrepidity  of  the  British  troops,  and,  receiving  a  gall- 
ing fire  from  some  infantry  who  lined  the  wood,  they 
turned  their  horses  and  fled. 

The  twenty-eighth  regiment  was  now  attacked  by  a 
numerous  bc^y  of  cuirassiers  and  lancers,  and,  being 
formed  into  a  square,  continued  to  fire,  at  the  same 
tinie,  from  three  sides,  on  one  oC  which  the  lanoein 
presented  themselves,  and,  on  the  two  others,  .the  cui- 
rassiers. In  va|i).  tl^..ciivalf;y  Tepeatedly  and  despe- 
rately changed  upon  them*  As  the  front  ranks  were 
pierced  by  the  sabres  or  lances  of  their  horsemen,  their 
places  w#re  immediately  supplied,  and,  as  their  num- 
bers decreased,  the  square. .wes gradually  diminished; 
but  not  for  a  moment  were  tiiey  disordered ;  not  one 
opening  was  left  for  the  cavalry  lo  penetrate,  and  at 
length,  by  their  incessant  and  deUberale  fire,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  coyipletely  repulsing  the  enemy.  Several 
French  squadrons,  however,  still  hoveted  round  them, 
and  it  would  have .  been  dangerous  to  have  deployed. 
They  therefore  advanced  in  square  agamst  a  mass  of 
infantry,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  penetrated  their  cen- 
tre, and  routed  them ;  then  deploying,  Aey  charged 
in  line,  and  cleaired  the  whole  front  of  a  host  of  skir- 
n^ishers,  which  covered  tbe  retreat  of  the  main  body. 
The  French  were  now  thrown  into  complete  confusion. 
The  baggage,  the  camp-followers,  and  the  wounded 
who  hi|d  been  sent  into  the  rear, 'conceived  dbat  the 
fate  of  tbe  day  wto  decided,  and  retreated  as  rapidly 
as  possible  toyvards  Cbafleroi. 

General  Bonders  division  of  cuirassiero  then  present- 
ed itself,  and  )ield  tb^  British  advanced  thx>ps  in  check, 
till  the  infantry  hid  time  to  rally.  These  formed  into 
squares,  and  retired  .as  far  as  Ff^san^  where  they  agun 
halted.  The  British,  however,  promptly  pursued,  and 
endeavoured  by  several  determined  chargea  to  carry 
tbe  heights,  but  the  French  fought  with  a  desperation, 
which  maintained  their  position.  The  engagement  con- 
tinued with  various  success  until  the  close  of  day^  when 

uigiiizea  oy  '^^:^^^yJf\c  lv^ 
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the  first  corps  of  the  French  army,  of  which  Buonaparte 
had  made  no  ose^  returned  to  Frasn6,  and  the  British 
cavalry  arrived  from  Niaore.  It  was  now  too  late  for 
either  party  to  avail  themselves  of  their  reinforcements, 
and  they  bivouacked  on  their  respective  positions. 

This  battle,  though  attended  with  no  decisive  result, 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  British  arms.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
contended  against  an  immense  superiority  of  numbers. 
His  artillery  had  not  arrived,  and  at  no  time  had  he 
more  than  a  few  squadrons  to  oppose  to  the  crowd  of 
cuirassiers  and  lancers  who  galloped  round  the  British 
squares,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  slightest  dis- 
order to  break  in  upon  and  overwhelm  the  infantry. 
The  divisions,  also,  were  separately  eng^aged,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  combat  fatigued  by  a  long  and  rapid 
march,  and  without  having  taken  any  refreshment  since 
the  preceding  day. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  prodigious,  and  nearly 
equal.  The  allies  acknowledged  a  loss  of  nearly  four 
thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 
the  French  a  loss  of  four  thousand  two  hundred.  The 
Bumbet  of  prisoners,  on  either  side,  was  inconsiderable. 

Among  the  killed  of  the  allied  army  was  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  who  fell  as  he  was  gallantly  heading 
his  troops  in  a  desperate  charge,  tie  had  recently  re- 
turned from  England  to  take  possession  of  the  domi- 
nioiis  of  his  ancestors,  and,  on  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  landing  of  Buonaparte,  had  hastened  with  his  black 
hussars,  and  other  regiments,  to  join  the  armies  of  the 
allies.  He  led  in  person  every  charge  of  cavalry  during 
this  memorable  day.  He  was  scarcely  engaged  when 
a  severe  wound  caused  him,  for  a  moment,  to  retire  to 
the  rear;  a  handkerchief  was  bound  over  it,  and  he 
returned  to  his  men,  who  were  beginning  to  waver, 
and  led  them  back  to  the  charge.  Two  slight  wounds, 
which  he  afterwards  received,  were  disregarded;  and, 
after  that,  another  dangerous  one  checked  not  his  ar- 
dour;  and  it  was  not  until  the  corps  of  the  enemy  to 
.which  he  was  now  opposed  was  dispersed,  that  he 
Wbuld  permit  a  dressing  to  be  applied.  This  was 
scarcely  completed,  when  the  enemy  again  advanced 
in  force,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  one' of  the  Bri- 
tish divisions.  He  again  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  and  led  them  on  to  a  more  desperate  charge 
than  they  had  yet  attempted,  when  a  musket-bullet 
passed  through  his  bridle-hand  into  his  breast,  and 
caused  his  death  in  a  few  minutes. 

When  the  Corsican  moved  with  his  centre  and  risrht 
wing  against  BIncher,  he  imagined  that  he  left  to  Ney 
a  more  easy  task  than  his  own;  and  that  the  marshal 
would  find  no  difliculty  in  pushing  on  to  Brussels,  be- 
fore the  British  army  could  be  concentrated  in  sufficient 


force  to  oppose  him.  To  himself  he  reserved  the  task 
of  coping  with  Blucher,  and  by  his  overthrow  cutting 
ofi'all  communication  between  the  Prussian  and  British 
armies,  and  compelling  each  to  seek  safety  in  uncon- 
nected movements.  The  Prussian  veteran  was  strongly 
posted  to  receive  his  inveterate  foe.  His  army  occu- 
pied a  line  where  three  villages,  built  upon  broken  and 
unequal  ground,  served  each  as  a  separate  redoubt, 
defended  by  infantry,  and  well  furnished  with  artillery. 
His  right  wing  occupied  the  village  of  St.  Amend,  hk 
centre  was  posted  at  Ligny,  and  his  left  at  Sombref. 

All  these  hamlets  are  strongly  built,  and  contain 
several  houses,  with  lai^e  court-yards  and  orchards, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a 
station  of  defence.  The  ground  behind  these  villages 
forms  an  amphitheatre  of  some  elevation,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  deep  ravine,  edged  by  straggling  thickets 
of  trees.  The  villages  were  in  front  of  the  ravine;  and 
masses  of  inftintry  were  stationed  behind  each,  to  re- 
inforce the  defenders  as  circumstances  might  require. 
In  this  position  Blucher  had  assembled  three  corps  of 
his  army,  amounting  to  eighty  thousand  men.  But  the 
fourth  corps,  commanded  by  Bulow,  being  in  distant 
cantonments  between  Liege  and  Hannut,  had  not  ar- 
rived at  the  point  of  concentration.  The  force  of  the 
assailants  is  stated  in  the  Prussian  despatches  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men.  But,  as  Ney  had  at 
least  thirty  thousand  soldiers  under  him  at  Quatre  Bras, 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  troops  under  Buonaparte's,  im- 
mediate command  at  the  battle  of  Ligny,  even  includ- 
ing a  strong  reserve,  which  consisted  of  the  firat  entire 
division,  could  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  forces,  therefore,  actually  engaged  on  both  sides, 
might  be  nearly  equal. 

Fired  by.  sentiments  of  the  most  inveterate  hostility, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  which,  on  other  occasions, 
afford  some  mitigation  of  its  horrors,  were  renounced 
upon  both  Aides.  The  Prussians  declared  their  purpose 
to' give  and  receive  no  quarter;  and  two  of  the  French 
divisions*  hoisted  the  black  flag,  as  an  intimation  of  a 
similar  intention. 

The  morning  was  employed  in  reconnoitring  the 
ground,  and  making  the  neceissary  dispositions;  but,^ 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  engagement  com- 
menced by  a  furious  cannonade,  under  cover  of  which 
the  third  corps  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by 
Vandanime,  attacked  the  villag'e  of  St.  Amand*  They 
were  received  by  the  Prussians  with  the  most  deter- 
mined resistance,  in  despite  of  which  they  succeeded 
in  carryinsf  the  vil]a<re  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
established  themself'es  in  the  church  and  church-yard 
The  Pmssians  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  re- 
cover possession  of  this  village,  which  was  the  key  of 
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their  right-wing.  BIncher  pot  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  battalion  in  person,  and  impelled  them  on  the  French 
with  such  success,  that  one  end  of  the  village  was 
again  occupied ;  and  the  Prussians  regained  possession 
of  that  part  of  the  heights  behind  it,  which,  in  conse- 
«|oence  of  Vandamme's  success,  they  had  been  forced 
to  abandon. 

rhe  village  of  Ligny,  attacked  and  defended  with 
the  same  fury  and  inveteracy,  was  repeatedly  lost  and 
regained,  each  party  being  alternately  reinforced  from 
aiasses  of  infantry,  disposed  behind  that  part  of  the 
vilhige  which  they  respectively  occupied.  -  Several 
booses  inclosed  with  court-yards,  formed  each  a  sepa- 
rate redoubt,  which  was  furionsly  attacked  by  the  one 
party,  and  obstinately  maintained  by  the  other.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  fury  i^ith  which  the  troops 
on  both  sides  were  animated.  Each  soldier  appeared 
to  be  avenging  his  own  personal  quarrel ;  and  the 
slaughter  was  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  obstinacy 
of  a  five  hours'  combat,  fought  hand  to  hand,  within 
the  crowded  and  narrow  streets  of  a  village. 
>  There  was  also  a  tremendous  cannonade  on  both 
sides  through  the  whole  of  the  afternoon.  But,  in  this 
species  of  wariare,  the  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  much 
heavier  than  that  of  their  antagonists,  their  niasses  be- 
ing drawn  up  in  an  expo-«iH  situation  upon  the  rids:e 
and  sides  of  the  heights  behind  tbe.viilsges,  while  those 
of  the  French  were  shelter  d  by  the  winding  hollows 
of  the  lower  grounds. 

While  this  sanguinary  contest  continued^  Buonaparte 
seemed  to  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success.  To  ensure 
the  taking  of  St.  Amand,  he  ordered  the  first  corps  of 
infantry,  which  was  stationed  near  Frasnes,  with  a  divi- 
sion of  the  second  corps  commanded  by  Girard,  and 
designed  to  be  a  reserve  either  to  his  own  army  or  to 
that  of  Marshal  Ney,  to  move  to  the  right  to  assist  in 
the  attack.  Of  this  movement  Ney  complained  heavily 
in  a  letter  to  Fouch^,  as  having  paralyzed  his  efforts, 
and  nearly  exposed  his  troops  to  destruction. 

The  reinforcement,  as  it  happened,  was  unnecessary, 
•o  far  as  the  first  corps  was  concerned ;  for,  about  seven 
o'clock,  Vandamme  had,  after  repeated  eflTorts,  sur- 
mounted the  resistance  of  the  Prussians  at  St.  Amand ; 
and  Girard  had  taken  possession  of  Ligny.  Sombref, 
upon  the  left  of  the  Prussian  line,  was  still  successfully 
defended  by  the  Saxon  general,  Thielman,  against 
Marshal  Grouchy;  and  the  Prussians,  though  driven 
from  the  villages  in  fi-ont  of  the  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
still  maintained  their  position  upon  the  lieights  them- 
selves, impatiently  exp^ciing  to  be  succoured,  either 
by  the  English,  or  by  their  own  fourth  divisidn  under 
Bulow.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  waa  actively  en- 
gaged at  Quatre  Bras ;  and  Buiow  had  fennd  it  impos- 


sible to  surmount  the  diflScolties  attending  a  long  march 
through  bad  roads  and  a  diflScuIt  country.  In  the  mean 
time,  Buonaparte  brought  the  engagement  to  a  deci- 
sion, by  one  of  those  skilful  and  bold  manoeuvres  which 
bad  so  often  proved  successful  on  former  occasions. 

Being  now  possessed  of  the  village  of  Ligny,  which 
fronted  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  line,  he  concentrated 
upon  that  point  the  imperial  guards,  whom  he  had 
hitherto  kept  in  reserve.  Eight  battalions  of  these  ve< 
teran  troops,  formed  into  one  column,  supported  by 
four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers, 
and  the  horse-grenadiers  of  the  guard,  traversed  the 
village  of  Ligny  at  the  pas  de  charg^f  threw  themselves 
into  the  ravine,  and  began  to  ascend  the  heights,  under 
a  dreadful  volley  of  musketry  from  the  Prussians.  -  Not- 
withstanding the  effect  of  this  fire,  they  continued  to 
advance  against  the  Prussian  line,  and  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  masses  of  which  it  consisted,  as 
threatened  to  break  through  the  centre  of  their  army, 
and  thus  cut  ofi^  the  communication  between  the  two 
wings ;  the  French  cavalry,  at  the  same  time,  cliarged 
and  drove  back  that  of  the  Prussians. 

At  this  crisis,  the  cause  of  Europe  had  nearly  suffer- 
ed a  momentous  loss  in  the  death  or  captivity  of  the 
heroic  Bluc^er.  This  veteran  had  himself  headed  an 
unsuccessful  charge  against  the  French  cavalry ;  and 
his  horse  being  shot  under  him  in  the  retreat,  he  was 
sttmned  by  die  fall,  and  both  the  fugitives  and  pursuers 
passed  over  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground ;  an  adjutant 
threw  himself  down  beside  his  general,  to  share  his 
fate ;  and  the  first  use  which  the  Marshal  made  of  his 
recovered  recollection  was,  to  conjure  his  faithful  at- 
tendant rather  to  shoot  him  than  to  permit  him  to  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  Prussian  ca- 
valry, in  the  mean  time,  had  rallied,  charged,  and,  in 
their  turn,  repulsed  the  French,  who  again  galloped 
past  the  marshal,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground, ~  covered 
with  the  cloak  of  his  adjutant.  He  was  then  disen-. 
gaged  and  remounted,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the 
retreat,  which  was  now  become  a  measure  of  indispen- 
sable necessity. 

The  Prussian  artillery,  being  dispersed  along  the 
front  of  an  extended  line,  could  not  be  easily  with- 
drawn, and  several  pieces  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Blucber's  official  despatch  limits  the  number 
of  guns  thus  lost  to  fifteen,  which  Napoleon,  in  his 
usual  gasconading  style,  extends  to  fifty.  But  the  in- 
fieintry,  retiring  regularly,  arid  in  masses  impenetrable 
to  the  cavalry  of  the  pursuers,  amply  preserved  that  cha- 
racter of  discipline,  by  which  they  bad  been  so  highly 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  the  preceding  year. 

•  In  their  retreat,  which  *''^Jzi8!t!i*Ml?ji'v^"™8^  ^^^ 
night,  they  took  the  direction  of  Tilly ;  and,  the  next 
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mornin^t  were  followed  by  General  Tbielman  with  Ihe 
left  wiDgy  who,  after  evacuating  the  village  of  Som- 
bref,  which  he  had  maintained  during  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  day,  formed  the  rear-guard  of  Blucher's 
army.  Being  at  length  joined  by  the  fourth  corps, 
under  General  Bulow,  the  Prussian  army  was  once 
more  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
of  Wavre,  ten  miles  behind  the  scene  of  their  former 
defeat;  and  the  utmost  exertions  were  used  to  place  it 
in  a  condition  for  renewing  the  conflict* 

In  this  ragagement,  the  Prussians  lost  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
several  colours.  The  French  buUetiuB  confess  a  loas 
of  three  thoosand  men,  but  the  actual  number  was  at 
least  four  times. as  great, 

,  The  most  exaggerated  statements  were  immediately 
transmitted  to  Paris.  Marshal  Soult,  in  a  despatch  to 
Davoust,.sayB»  ^The  emperor  has  succeeded  in  aepa- 
rating  the  line  of  the  allies.  Wellington  and  Blucher 
saved  themselves  with  difficulty.  The  effect  was  tbear 
trical.  In  an  instant  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  enemy 
was  routed  in  all  directions." 

Another  defpatcbr  9pjeiitking..QC  ^be  t^o  battles,  says, 
**  The  noble  lord  must  have  been  confounded.  Whole 
bands  of  prisoners  are  taken.  They  do  not  know  what 
is  become  of  their  commanders.  The  route  is  complete 
on  this  side,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  hear  again  of  the 
Prussians  for  some  time»  evea  if  t)iey  should  ever  be 
able  to  rally.  As  for  the  English,  we  shall  see  now 
what  will  become  of  them.    Thie  emperor  is  there  I'' 

The  events  which  we  have  just  recorded  bad.  a  mate- 
rial influence  on  the  plans  of  the  generals  on  both 
sides.  While  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was.  proposing 
to  follow  up  his  ad  vantag«  at  Qupitre  Bras,  by  attacking 
Ney  at  Frasnes,  he  received  intelligence,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  that  Blucher  had  been  defeated  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  was  in  full  retreat.  This  left  the 
duke  no  alternative  but  to  fall  back  to  such  a  corres- 
ponding position  as  might  maintain  his  lateral  commu- 
nication with. the  right  wing,  of  the  Prussians;  since,  to 
have  remained  in  advance,  would  have  given  Buona- 
parte an  opportunity  either.to  have  placed  his.army  be- 
twixt those  of  England  *and  Prussia,  or  to  have  turned 
his  whole  force  against  the  Duke^s  army,  which  was  in- 
ferior in  numbers.  The  British  commander,*^  therefore, 
resolved  upon  retreating  towards  Brussels;  a  move- 
ment which  he  accomplished  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
the  rear  being  protected  by  the  cavalry  under  the  gal«- 
lant  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

Buonaparte  had  also  taken  his  resolution.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Prussians  would  enable  him,  if  he  thought 
proper,  to  pursue  them  with  his  whole  army,  excepting 
those  troops  under  Ney,  who  were  in  front  of  the  Duke 


of  Wellington.  But  thte  would  have  been  to  abandon 
Ney  to  imminent  danger;  since,  if  he  waa  unable,  on 
the  preceding  day,  to  make  any  impression  on  the  van 
of  the  British  army  alone,  it  was  not  probable  that  he 
could  withstand  them,  when  supported  by  their  main 
body^  and  joined  by  powerful  reinforeemeute.  In  the 
supposed  event  of  Ney's  defeat,  Buonaparte^s  rear 
would  have  been  exposed  to  a  victorious  English  army, 
while  he  knew,  by  experience,  how  speedily  Blucher 
could  rally  his  troops  even  after  a  severe  defeat.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  the 
English,  leaving  only  Grouchy  and  Vandamme,  with 
about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  to  hang  upon  the  rear 
of  Blncher ;  and,  by  pursuing  bis  retreat  firom  Sombvef 
to  Wavre,  to  occupy  his  attention,  and  prevent  him 
from  taking  any  share  in  the  expected  action. 

It  is  probable  that  Napoleon  expected  to  find  the  Eng- 
lish army  upon  the  ground  which  it  had  occupied  durii^ 
the  16th.  But  the  movement  of  his  own  forces  from 
St.  Amand  and  Ugny  to  Frasnes,  had  occupied  a  space 
of  time  which  was  not  unemployed  by  liie  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  retreat  bad  already  commenced^  and 
the  position  at  Quatre  Bras  was,  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  only  occupied  by  a  rearrgvardr  sufficiently 
strong  to  protect  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  Bri- 
tish. 

The  British  troops  had  scarcely  commenced  their 
march  when  the  masses  of  the  enemy  began  to  appear. 
Their  advanced-g^ard  consisted  of  lancers  and  cuiras- 
siers, the  latter  of  whom  were  all  arrayed  in  armour. 
The  front  cuirass  is  in  the  form  of  a  pigeon's  breast,  so 
as  te  effectually  turn  off  a  musket-shot,  except  fired 
within  twenty  yards.  The  back  cuirass  is  .made  to  fit 
the  back.  They  weigh  from  nine  to  ten  pounds  each, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  man,  and  are  stuffed  in- 
side with  a  pad.  They  fit  on  by  a  kind  of  fish-scaled 
clasp,  and  are  put  off  and  on  in  an  instant.  The  men 
have  helmets  like  the  English  horse-guards,  straight 
long  swords  and  pistols,  but  no  carbines,  and,  it  thtre 
is  a  good  horse  to  be  found,  they  are  surft  to  have  it. 
They  are  all  picked  men,  must  be  five  feet  seven  in«- 
ches  French  (above  six  feet  English),  have  served  in 
three  campaigns,  have  been  twelve  years  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  of  a  good  character. 

In  close  action  they  were  protected  fi^m  the  sabres 
of  their  antagonists  by  their  armour,  except  the  blow 
fell  on  the  neck  or  limbs;  but  the  shape  nnd  weight  of 
tha.  cuirass  necessarily  impeded  the  motion  of  their 
arms,  and  rendered  them.fiir  inferior  to  the  British  in 
the  dexterous  use  of  the  sd>re. 

The  day  was  extremely  stormy,  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  and  the  open 
country  could  not  be  traversed  evenv^gvthe  cavalry. 
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On  tbiB  aecouiit  the  Prencfb  were  atiable  Mhiattimihe 
flanks  of  die  retiring^artny,  and  eenHaed  all  tH^ir  eflbrfs 
to  the  centre*  wbich  proceeded  on  fbe  high-road;-* 

Several  akimiahea  took  place  with  vArtobs  flfaccesa, 
until  the  rear  of  the^Britiak'bfmy  arrived  at  Gemappe. 
Lord  Uxbridge  halted  on  a  plain  beyond  the  town,  and. 
reaoiired  to  attack  the  enemy'a  iKpEmdron's  as  they  issoed 
ftcm  the  place.  The  serenth  hmtora  were  ordered  to 
commence  the  attack.  They  accordingly  charged  with 
impetnogity  on  the  French;  but^  with  theit'smeli  hdnes 
and  h'ght  arms,  they  were  unabk-to  nakd  any^iMpres- 
Bion  on  the  heavy-armed  troops  to  which  th^y  Were  op- 
posed. They  w^re  repnlied  in  some  dttordert  and 
With  considerable  loss.  Again  they  rallied  and  retnni- 
ed  to  the  charge;  ^nt  the  inassiTe  columns  of  the  enemy 
remained  unbroken.  The  heavy  househbld-^troops  were 
BOW  brought  forward,  and  ordered  to  charge  at  full 
speedy  and  to  strike  only  at  the  Jimbs.  The  French 
were  dismayed  at  this  novel  mode  of  attack,  and  Hedj 
with  precipitation; 

Thk  aflhir  produced  tbn  following  letter  from  Lord' 
Uxbridge  (afterwards  created  8faHq[uis  of  AngflescB)  to 
the  oiBcers  of  die  seVeUth,  which  was  his  own  regi- 
ment:— 

«  £ru$$el8,  June  2,  1816. 
^  Mt  dear  BROTHfiR-OFPtCERS, — ^I(  hfis  been  stated 
to  me,  that  a  report  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  our 
regnnent  has  gone  abroad,  and  I,  therefore,  do  not 
lose  a  moment  in  addressing  you  oh  th^  subject.  The 
report  must  take  its  or^n  'from  th&  affair  which  took 
place  with  the  advanced-guard  of  the  French  cavalry 
near  Gemappe,  on  the  17th,  when  I  ordered  the  seventh 
to  cover  the  retreat..  As  I  was  with  you/  and  saw  the 
conduct  of  every  individual,  there  is  no  one  more  ca- 
pable of  speaking  to  the  fact  than  I  am.  As  the  hncers 
pressed  us  hard,  I  ordered  you  (upon  a  principle  I  ever 
did  and  shall  act  upon)  not  to  wait  to  be  attacked, 
but  to  fall  upon  them.  The  attack  was  gallantly  led 
by  the  officers ;  but  it  failed,  because  the  lancers  stood 
firm,  and  had  their  flanks  completely  secured,  and 
were  backed  by  a  great  mass  of  cavalrjr.  The  regf- 
raent  .was  repulsed,  but  did  not  run  away.'  No — ^it 
rallied  immediately,  and  I  renewed  'ifa^  attack.  It 
again  failed,  from  the  same  cause.  It  retired  in  per- 
fect order,  although'  it  had  sustained  sb  severe  a  loss ; 
but  you  had  thrown  the  lancers  into  confusfon,  who, 
being  in  motion,  I  then  made  an  alltack  up5n  them  with 
the  life-guards,  who  certainly  made  a  Very  handsome 
charge,  and  completely  succeeded.  This  is  the  plain 
truth.  However  lightly  I  think  of  lancers,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  posted  as  they 
were,  they  had  a  most  decided  advantage  over  the 
4. 


hussars.  The  impetuosity  and  the  weight  of  the  life- 
gttards»  however,  carried  all  before  them.  Whilst  I 
exculpate  my  own  regiment,  I  am  delighted  in  being 
s(bl^  to  blear  testimony  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
former. 

«  Be  not  uneasy,  my  brother-officers ;  you  had  ample 
opportunity,  of  which  yo^  gallantly  availed  yourselves, 
of  wvengmg  yVHiraelves  on  the  ISth  for  the  failure  of 
the.  I7th;  and,  aft*i"an,/what  regiment,  and  which  of 
us;  inUMdiially,  ib  certain  of  success.  Be  assured 
that  'I  am  ptfo&d' of  beiilj^  your  bolonet,  and'  tb^t  you 
possess  my  utmost  confidence. 

'    "Youi'  sincere  friehd,  ' 

(Signed)  *  Anglesey,  Lieut.-Gen.** 

■'  '  '  '-■...» 

As  the  Duke  of  Wellingttoih^did  n6t  wish  to  bring  ofi 
a  general  engagenmit,  %e  cont^ted  himself  with  the 
check  which  the  eftefay^s  'cavalry  had  receiyed,'  and 
continued  his  retreat  without  further  molestation  to  the 
^nfraiice  of  the  fewest  of  iSoignies,  the  appearance  of 
'wirich'  in  thus  described  by  al^  adinired  poet :—    ' 

"^  Tby  wood,  4aflL  Soigfaifi,  M4f  «  now. 
Where  the  tdM  beecb^  glo«j[  hwisb, 
'  For  mapy  a  league  afouad,  .       * 

WUh  birch  ahd*  darksome  oalt' between, 
Sptnult  4to«p  and  far  a  palUMiricreea, 
Of  tfi|igM>faretl-fMM»d* 

Stems  planted  dote  by  stemi  defy 
The  adveatoroM  foot— the  csriooi  «ye. 

For  atcon  laekt  iaaaiai 
And  ^hf>i(0WD  tfi^try  of  ICfTci,- 
Strew'd  on  the  blighted  ground  recelvef, 

.Nor  stto,  nor  atr,  nor  rain.*' 

At  five  o*clock,  tile  British  army  arrived  at  its  des- 
iined  position^  and'occupfed-a -risii^  groufad,  having 
in  its  front  a  gentib  declivity.  Th^  eitretnity  of  the 
right  wing  was  fioste^  at  Mef  ke  'firaine.  '  'The  enclosed 
country  and  deep  ravines'  fonud  thiii  tillage^  defended 
the  ^rfght  flank,  ahd  rendered  it  .impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  turn  it.  'In  the  centre  o^  the  right,  was  the 
Chateau  de  Gonmont,  or  Hotigouinbht,  a  houses  of  the 
old  Flemish  architecture,  having  a  tower  and  battle- 
menls.  On  6ne  side  ivas  a  latge  farnr-yard,'  and;  on 
the  blher,  a  garden  fenced  by-a  bKck-wall.' '  Tie  house 
was  loop-holed  and  strongly' occupied*  the  glirden  and 
orchard  were  lined  with  light  troops,  ahd'  ihe  wood, 
before  the  house,  was  defended  by  sdrne'cbinpanies  of 
the^uards.  The  front  of  th^  nght,*  which  was  thrown 
back  to  avoid  a  ravine  which  wouItT  othenVise  have  ex- 
posed it,  consisted  of  the  second  and  foorth  English 
divisions,  the  third  and  sixth  Hanoverians,  iknd  the  first 
of  the  Netherlands,  under  tlie  comnland  6(  Lord  Hill. 
The  centre  was  composed  of]^^§§y\ffHit^^ 
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Orauge,  supported  by  the  regimentfl  of  Brotiswick  and 
Nassauy  with  the  g^uards  under  General  Cooke,  on  the 
rig^hty  and  General  Alten'a  division  on  the  left.  In 
front  was  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte»  which  was  occu- 
pied in  considerable  force.  The  road  from  Gemappe 
to  Brussels  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  centre.  The 
left  wing,  comprising  the  diyisions  of  Generals  Picton, 
Kempt,  and  Lambert,  extended  to  the  left  of  Ter  la 
Haye,  the  defiles  of  which  defended  the  extremity  of 
the  left,  and  prevented  it  from  being  turned.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry  was  posted  in  the  rear  of 
the  left  of  the  centre. 

Separated  by  a  valley  varying  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  were  other  heights  fol- 
lowing the  sinuosity  of  those  on  which  the  British 
troops  were  posted.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy 
reached  these  heights  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  and 
some  slight  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  out- 
posts. 

The  night  was  stormy  and  tempestuous;  the  rain 
descended  in  torrents,  and  the  soldiers  were  up  to  their 
knees  in  mud.  Many  of  the  officers,  who  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  change  their  ball-dresses,  laid  themselves 
down  to  rise  no  more;  as  their  limbs  were  so  complete- 
ly stiffened  by  the  cold  and  wet,  that  they  were  unable 
to  move.  Few  places  could  be  found  sufficiently  free 
from  mud  to  light  a  fire,  and,  when  the  fire  was  lighted, 
the  rain,  which  continued  to  pour  down,  immediately 
extinguished  it. 

But,  if  the  night  were  terrible  to  the  soldiers  who 
were  inured  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  was 
still  more  dreadful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in 
the  rear  of  the  French  army.  It  had  always  been  Buo- 
naparte's policy,  when  so  much  depended  on  the  he- 
roism of  his  troops,  to  relax  the  severity  of  his  disci- 
pline, and  to  permit  them  to  indulge  in  the  most 
shameful  excesses.  They  now  abandoned  themselves 
to  more  than  usual  atrocities.  Every  house  was  pil- 
laged ;  the  property  which  could  not  be  removed  was 
wantonly  destroyed,  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled 
in  despair  to  the  adjacent  woods. 

Notwithstanding  the  torrents  of  rain  and  the  depth 
of  the  roads,  the  Corsican  was  enabled  lo  bring  up  his 
whole  army,  together  with  ihree  hundred  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. He  was  apprehensive  that  the  British  would 
retire  in  the  night;  and,  when  he  saw  them  at  the  dawn 
of  day  occupying  the  position  of  the  preceding  even^ 
ing,  he  exclaimed  with  emotion,  ''Ah,  I  have  them, 
then,  these  English!" 

A  farmer,  named  La  Coste,  who  lived  at  the  house 
called  Belle  Alliance,  was  seized  by  the  French,  and 
carried  to  Buonaparte,  who  was  then  at  a  farm  called 
Rossum.    On  bis  being  introduced,  the  Corsican  asked 


him,  if  he  was  well  acquainted  withtfae  local  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  if  he  would  be  ^bwiguide)  La 
Coste  having  answered  him  satisfact^ilyt  Buona^te 
told  him. he  would  acconipany  bioi,  addiBg-^^' Speak 
frankly  with  me,^  my  friend»r  as  if  you  were  with  your 
children/' 

While  Napoleon  remained  at  the  farm.  La  Coste  was 
closely  watched  by  one  of .  the  guards,  who,  whilst 
walking  with  him,  informed  him  of  the  force  of  the 
French  army,  and  told  him,  that,  upon  passing  the 
frontiers,  they  bad  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  of  which  forty  thousand  were  cavalry, 
among  which  were  nine  thousand  cuirassiers,  seven 
thousand  of  the  new,  and  eight  or  nine  thousand  of 
the  old,  guards.  This  soldier  praised  much  the  bravery 
displayed  by  the  British  at  Quatre  Bra9,.and  particu- 
larly admired  the  sangjririd  of  the  Scotch  Highlander«. 

During  this  time,  Buonaparte  had  La  Coste  called 
three  different  times,  to  obtain  informatiop  as  to,  the 
maps  of  the  country,  which  he  constantly  consulted. 
He  questioned  him  chiefly  upon  the  diatanije  of  several 
towns  of  Brabant  from  the  field  of  battle*  and  made 
him  explain  those  he  had  seen  in  his  youth.  La  Coste 
named  fourteen,  which  appeared  to  please  Buonaparte: 
he  seemed  very  much  satisfied  to  find  that  La  Coste 
was  Flemish,  and  that  he  spoke  the  language :  he  ad- 
vised him,  above  alL  to  give  only  well-authenticated 
information,  and  not  to  answer  for  ttfif^  of  which  be 
was  uncertain.  - 

Before  any  of  the  French  troops  were  placed  in  the 
positions  which  they  were  to  occupy.  Napoleon  ascend- 
ed a  neighbouring  eminence,  and  carefully  examined 
every  feature  of  the  surrounding  ooun.try.  Not  an  in- 
equality of  the  ground,  not  a  hedge  escaped  him.  He 
was  employed  in  this  preparation  during  four  or  five 
hours,  and  every  observation  was  carefully  noted  in  a 
map,  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  two  armies  was  the  smallest 
in  extent  of  front,  compared  with  the  numbers  engaged, 
in  the  recollection  of  military  men.  The  British  line 
did  not  extend  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
nor  the  French  line  more  than  two  miles.  This  may 
partly  account  for  the  immense  loss  sustained  by  each 
parfji  and  particularly  for  the  destruction  occasioned 
by  the  artillery. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  rain  began  to  abate,  and,  at 
eleven,  the  French  were  ready  to  advance  to  the  attack. 
Their  left  wing  was  commanded  by  Jerome  Buonaparte; 
the  centre  by  Generals  Erion  and  Reille,  and  the  right 
by  Count  Lobau.    The  imperial  guard  was  in  reserve. 

The  leaders  of  the  hostile  armies  were  acknowledged 
to  be  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age.    Buonaparte  had 

often  confessed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the 

uigitizea  oy  v3^^v>^^lv^ 
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•eoond  general  in  the  worid,  and  this  aeknowledgment 
wa8  always  followed  by  the  lameDtatioa  that  he  bad  not 
yet  had  the  good  ibrtane  to  ineet  brm  in  battle.  Wbep 
he  set  out  from  Pftris  to  place  himsdf  at  the  bead  of  his 
troops,  almost  his  last  words  to  his  friends  were»  ^^that 
he  was  ai  last  going  to  measure  swords  with  this  Wel- 
lington, of  whom  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  shonld  give 
a  good  account." 

The  Duke  had  suecessively  yanquasbed  all  the  French 
marshals  who  had  been  opposed  to  him,  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  found  himself  confronted  with  their 
master.  Never,  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare,  had 
two  generals  of  equal  reputation  met  on  the  field,  or 
two  whose  system  of  tactics  was  so  entirely  different. 

The  plan  of  Buonaparte  was  simple,  but  grand.  The 
whole  weight  of  his  army  was  directed  on  one  point, 
either  where  his  opponent  seemed  to  be  weakest,  or 
where  success  must  be  followed  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  foe.  To  accomplish  his  favourite  objects,  be  hesi- 
tated not  to  sacrifice  regiments,  divisions,  or  whole  ar- 
mies. When  one  corps-  retired  in  confusion,  another  was 
instantly  ordered  to  occupy  its  place.  ^  Forward,  for- 
ward,'* was  the  only  reply  to  every  intelligence  of  re- 
pulse; and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  bis  calcula^ 
tions  were  usually  correct,  and  his  efforts  successhil. 

The  system  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  diame- 
trically opposite.  Anxious  to  spare  the  blood  of  his 
soldiers,  he  usually  awaited  the  attack  of  bis  enemy. 
No  temporary  or  partial  success  could  induce  biro  to 
compromise  the  safety  of  bis  army:  but  his  peuetratiug 
eye  detected  the  first  error,  or  the  first  indecision  of 
the  foe,  and,  with  a  promptitude  as  characteristic  as 
his  previous  coolness,  he  availed  himself  of  the  critical 
juncture,  and  secured  the  victory. 

These  renowned  generals  were  now  opposed  to  each 
other  for  the  first  time.  The  reputation  which  each  had 
previously  gained,  the  rivalry  which  existed  between 
them,  and  the  almost  uniform  success  which  had  attend- 
ed their  different  systems,  were  powerful  incentives  to 
extraordinary  exertions.  Nor  had  they  now  to  contend 
for  mere  personal  glory;  the  one  had  to  secure  his 
usurped  dignities-— the  othef  to  give  repose  to  a  bleed- 
ing world.  t 

Naporeon  had  rushed  on  with  all  his  accumulated 
force,  as  the  last  effort  of  despair.  No  new  levies  were 
at  hand  to  repair  his  losses.  Victory  alone  could  obtain 
reinforcements ;  and,  if  he  were  severely  repulsed  in 
this  engagement,  his  ruin  was  sealed  for  ever.  On 
the  other  band,  if  success  attended  him,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  tbe  French  would  again  be  roused ;  thousands 
would  flock  to  his  standard ;  the  country  which  he  now 
invaded  would  declare  in  bis  favour,  and  he  would  be 
enabled  to  protract  the  war  until  winter  closed  the 


campaign,  or  till  the  seeds  of  dissension  were  sown 
among  the  allies.  As  the  troopifof  the  respective  armies 
advanced  to  their  positions,  Buonaparte  ascenc^ed  an 
observatory,  which  had  been  recently  erected  by  order 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  preparatory  to  a  trigo- 
nometrical survey  of  the  country.  From  this  spot  he 
commanded  the  whole  of  both  lines.  He  was  particu- 
larly struck  n^ith  the  fine  appearance  of  some  of  the 
British  troops.  ^  How  steadily,'^  said  he  to  bis  aides- 
de-camp,  **  these  troops  take  their  ground !,  How  beau- 
tifully those  cavalry  form!  Observe  those  grey  horse! 
(the  Scotch  Greys).  Are  they  not  noble  troops  i  Yet, 
in  half  an  hour,  I  shall  cot  them  to  pieces." 

Lord  WelliDgton  bad  despatched  a  courier  on  the 
preceding  evening  to  Marshal  Blucber,  stating  that  he 
expected  to  be  attacked^  and  desiring  th^  co-operation 
of  as  many  divisions  as  he  could  spare.  The  Marshal 
promised  to  be  with  him  in  person,  and  proposed  that, 
should  the  French  army  decline  the  combat,  the  com- 
bined British  and  Prussian  troops  should  become  the 
assailants. 

When  the  French  troops  were  all  dra#n  up  on  the 
opposite  bdgbts,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
oflicers  expressed  some  alarm,  and  wishied  that  the 
Prussians  were  .arrivted.  "  The  roads  are  heavy,"  re- 
plied the  British  hero.  **  They  cannot  be  here  before 
two  or  three  o'clock,  but  my  brave  fellows  will  keep 
double  that  force  at  bay  until  then." 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  cannonade  commenced, 
and  soon  became  general  through  tbe  whole  of  the 
line.  At  half-past  eleven,  the  left  wing  of  the  French 
advanced  agarast  the  ekaieam  of  Hougoumont.  The 
battalions  which  occupied  the  wood  in  front  defended 
themselves  with  g^at  gallantry  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  that  pressed  upon  them  ;  but,  after  many 
repeated  attacks,  the  French  penetrated  to  the  house. 
The  English  were  now. reinforced  by  tbe  second  bri- 
gade of  guards,  who,  occupying  the  chaiean,  and  lining 
the  orchard  and  walls,  resisted  every  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge them.'  The  French  forced  their  way  to  the  very 
doors  of  tbe  cAoleau,  but  were  there  received  with  so 
well-directed  a  fire  that  they  retreated  io  confusion,  or 
perished  beneath  the  bayonet.  Again  they  penetrated, 
and  again  were  forced  back.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
fifteen  hundred  men  perished  in  the  orchard,  which 
did  not  comprise  more  than  four  acres. 

After  some  time,  the  house  and  out-buildings  were 
set  on  fire,  and  a  most  dreadful  scene  ensued.  In  one 
part  the  combat  raged  with  unabated  fury,  although 
both  parties  were  enveloped  with  Aunes.  In  another, 
the  British,  after  having  repulsed  the  enemy,  were  un- 
willing to  quit  their  station,  although  the  flames  were 
advancing  towards  them,  and  the  building  threatened 
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to  crush  them  in  its  ruins.  In  one  of  *tbe  0at4)iMl4itig8 
the  wocnded  of  both  parties^  who  were  indiik!i'tnitoately 
heaped  together^  perished  by  the  most  terrible  death* 
Their  shrieks  and  groans  echoed  through  the  tvood  i 
but  the  combatants  were  too  fiercely  engaged  to  lend 
them  any  assistance,  and  they  were  left  t^  perish  in  the 
conflagration; 

The  chateau  Was  now  reduced  to*  a  mere  shell,  and 
the  French  were  enabled  to  approach  it  with  greater 
facility;  buti  as  often  as  they^pevietrated  within  the 
walls,-  ihe(y  were  repulsed -by  the  bayonet,  and  at 
length,  being  foiled  in  all  their  att^n^ts,  and  baring 
snflered  an  tmitiense  loss,  they  retreated  to  the  main 
body.  The  British  had  received  orders  not  to  pursue 
them  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  contented  themselres 
'Tith  stOI  maihtaining  the  post  which  they  had  so  nobly 
lefenifed. 

Had  the  French  been  able  to  gain  possession  of  this 
position,  and  t6  have  planted  A%ir  artillery  preciisely  at 
the  angle  which  it  ocfeopMl,  they  would  hai^  eom^ 
manded  the  whole  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington^i  lMie«» 
and  their  fire  would  have  carried' destruction. through  i 
the  British  army.  The  reader  will  thereferb  peroeive 
why  this  was  selected  as  the  first  object  of  attack,  and 
why  that  attack  was  continued  with  such  obstinacy. 

When  Buonaparte  was  convinced  that  he  had  fiuI^ 
ed  in  his  design  up6n  {iougoumoDt,  the  fire  of  casf 
non  and  musketry  becamcf  more  ferrible*  ColumiHk^df 
French  infantry  and  cavalry,  preceded  .by  a  fomudal>le 
artillery,  advanced  from  all  points^  ascended  the  ^mU 
nence  on  whidi  the  British  w«re  stationed,  and  pract- 
pitated  themselves  4m  their  squares.  In  vain  the  French 
artillery  mowed  down  entiveiranM  of  .tUeir  opponents. 
The  chasms  were  instantly  filled,  and  not  a! foot  of 
ground  was  lost.  ^Wbat  brave  tsoopnJ^  exdainied 
Bnonaparte  to  bis  stafi*;  **  It  is  h  pity  to  destroy,  them ; : 
but  I  shall  defeat  them  at  last."?  The  British  reeerv^d ' 
their  fire  until  die  enemy  had  approaeh^d  within,  a  few 
-paces,  and  then,  with  one  well-direded  voIleyi^lemeUed 
whole  squadrons  of  the  FVench..  (Hher  troQ|li>  h^wr 
«ver,  succeeded,  and  the  enemy  pressed  4in;  to  closer 
and  more  destructive  oombat. 

The  principal  masses  of  the  French  wec^  now  direct- 
ed  on  the  left  of  the  Britidi,  where  ^be  .diKisipns  of 
Generals  Plcton  aifd  Kempt  were,  posted*  Napo)eon'$ 
object  in  this  attack  was  to  turn  .the  left  of  the  ^lii^^ 
and,  by  separating  them  from  the  Pnifwwfj  fyiH.nflT 
the  rdtreat  of  Lord  Wellington  in.  tbaA  direc^ioii.:  Tbe 
Scottish  regiments  ^displayed  all  "the.henoismby  which 
they  had  been  distingnisbed  in  the  battle  4>f  the  IStb** 
and  sustoioed  ihe  principal  bru^t  of  tbe  attack* 
y-A'  strong  cbimna  of  the  enemy  advanced  under  a 
^iiihg  fire  from  the^  British  artiUery,   without' .dis- 


chargibg  a  shot*.  They  gained*  the  betght,  and  pressed 
on,  resolved  to  carry  the  position.  Sir  Thbnias  Picton 
immediately  formed  his  division'  into  a  solid  square, 
aiuli  aAvanccd.  to  tbe  c^ige; ;  Appalled  by  the  bold- 
ness of  this  UMuratovre,  the  French  hesiitated,  fired  one 
volley, -and  reti^eated. 

On'  this  occasicnr  Sir  Thomas  >  Picton  received  a 
musket-ball  in  his  temple,  and  expired 'witbcnt  a  strug- 
gle.. After  his  lamented /all,  it  was' diseolrered  that 
he  had  received  a  wound  in.the^  hip,  on  the  16th, 
which  he  had  concealed-  from  all  except  bis  valet,  and 
which  had  assumed  a  serious  aspect  for  want  of  surgi- 
cal assistance. 

This  meritorious  officer  had  bee»  forty^five  years  in 
thp  army.  The  first  active  service  in  which  he  was 
employed  was  in.  the  West-Indies,  where  he  was  sent 
with  his  regiment  (the  sixty-eightb)  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  There  he  distinguished 
himself  upon  every  occasion,  and. particularly  at  the 
captsrre  of  St.  Lncie,  and  speedily  rose  from  the  rank 
of  captain -to  that  of  Jieutenant^coloneL. 
•  In  1797,  he'  was.  appointed  governor  of  Trinidad : 
and,  though  in  that  situation  he  .was  atcused  of  ex* 
treme  severity,  the^iKcusation.  was  compleiciy  rebutted 
by  the  verdict  of  a  British  .jnry.;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Trinidad  were  so,  sensible  of  the.  benefits  which  they 
had  received  under  :his  :adnunislratipn»  thatf  oti  h^ 
quitting  the  island^  they  looted  him  fiv-e  thoutand 
pounds,  as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem  and  gratitude. 
Some  time  aA^r  thi^  a  dreadful  fire  redu^eed  the  capital 
of  .the  island  to  ashes.  A  subscription  was  opened  for 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and  Picton  immediately 
reiumed'the  five  thousand  ponnds,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  them. 

After  a  lapsfe  of  some  years,  he  was  employed  in  the 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  and,  on  the  ^pture  of  Fluth* 
iog,  wds  appointed  governor  of  tha.t  place ;  an  attack 
of  the  fovclr,;  which  proved  so  destructive  to  the  British 
army,  oompeUed  him  to  relinquish  his  post,  and  return 
to  England. 

He  bad  scarcely  recovered,  wfient  he  was  appointed 
to  the  commattd^of.  a  division- in  tHe  Duke,  of  Welling- 
ton's army  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  tbe  favourite  com- 
panion of  tbe  bepojamostofithe  battles  of  that  pro- 
tracted in^ar*  ,In  the  battle  »9£  .VJiitorJa,  bis  division 
sustained,  for  more  than  four  hours,  an  unequal  contest 
against  the  main  body  of  tbe  French,  army,  and  re* 
ceived,  at  the  close  of  the  engagement,  the  warmest 
acknowiedgment^  froitt'  thet  coinn^ander-in-chief. 

It  was  at  tbe  personal  solijcitation  of  the  Duke  th^t 
he  accepted  the  command  of  ^  division  jn.the  qampaigo 
of  the  Jfetheriand^,.  where,  be  terminated  ^ia  military 
expbits  and  his  mortal  ex^en^^izea  oy  xpOO^lC 


ATTACK  ON  LA  HAVE  SAlWm 


Btt^  to  resume  the  thread  of  onv  Mirat^ii«i^A  ^o- 
liimmof  two  thoosand -men  bore  dowOi  on  the  position 
occupied  by  ihe  ninety-second  raiment,,  wbicby  from 
IjlifUme^it.had  sustained  on  the  16th»^  i|QC^ii^^.gal|ii^ 
tifBf.t^.whji^  jt:bad  n^w.been  e^p<nei|>  v.ii^  reducedvto 
tvrp  kmidficft  nien.  Tifis  Ut(1a»  but  heroic,  km^A  ishiriuik 
not  ffooi  t)i^  unequal  contest* ,  They  did  not  erenirait 
for  the  a^to|f]c9^  but  f9nfuag..thenif«lFeB.  into  ^ne,,  afd 
prasentipg'  ^  ^larroir,  bu^  comp^^  ifrop^y>  chaiged  ^on  ttm 
column  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  pierced.  | Aba 
centre,  wl^en  tt»e  Scptch  Grey%.  prpfit^g  ^by  Jt^  confu- 
sion, dashed  in  artbeapqingr.  jXI|e  t^q-jc^fffj^^ 
cheered  each  otb^rrrfwiiiMWf  ("^tffP*  tfOTiW*«i^^ 
and '  the  enemy  ^^fe,  tQ:p.,m*p,  ;^lw:  W^c^ftlV taj^ftp 

prisoaeiSv     '     '  .'     ,'..r!.;;^  ij  off  n!  .:  -  I    :«iV  •<">.n.i   »*!  -i:;: 

A  column  of  [ISnspcK  icaxaf^miwijbh^rthti  ^mmi^ 
at  theirbeadt  iipw  adva#ic<M4rt#.fth^,:f1lii«f>,^<fb^ri4l)'' 
fuitry.  The  Scotch  Gneys,  ¥i  tb^m^n.^ipi^i  tiad^  b#^n 
Keinfertfed  by  ra'  hflg^  fof  hf^y>  dt9(Q9!m|Si,ajB4  ^p 
most  dr/eadful  engagefn^ft  opw.  to^k  place* ;  The  iuh 
penietBsJMa  cMirasseo  jqC  4heTrancJi(faTe.^evi  fsdecii^d 
advantage  ater. the' English,  tiibp  <y>Hl4  Pi|ly.st|rik^,at 
tbe.n0ck  oi^  1imba>  of  fb«jr  pppweMv^  .If«^ing,  haw- 
ever,  could  resist  the  determined  yalour  pf  tbe.British^ 
andf  after  a  tongand  sanguinary  cijsnflict,  the  coirassi^rs 
ittmed  tlieif  horses  >and  4ed.  Th^  slaughter  was  then 
dr«;adfu),:bijailhf'3iaitisb  bad  strict; orders  not  to> pursue 
them  beymd  ^  ^iti^si  and  the  sosttersd  remnant  of 
thevCreifeh/scfnglft  fefuge  in  the*  n^arof  tbeiv  infantry^ 
In .tbis'stf aggl4»  tlie  forty^ii^U^  and  one  fawndred  ail4 
flftb:FiPMsll»fagioi$nte  lost  their  (agtes* 
.:.At  this^lpfdad  df.tbe,0nga^ement  Sir  William  Ipon* 
sokuby  JM  kili-teigiide  againat  the. Pi>|jsM  lancers,  and 
dhaohed  ;tbtt&idestK«ctir«  attacks  oD  .the  ^British  infinT 
lry»y  Veflrerwah  a:  taore.li^dy,  or*  a  mof^  isqoc^a^M 
9hatga«  )biit::libe  iiiapeliioaaTs^ovr  of  two  of  hjs;jragj^ 
ments  hurry ing4bem  tAQ  faripttbepurfuiti*  be^aUoped 
totMmfi^  attand^dr  hf  mdj  jofeie-aide-de^samp,  to  restifiin 
th^irlraabotis.  .lflfe>-anteited  a  .Mwly-pioogbadr  Md 
wbre  Am  ggmmk  w«r  e:^caadiagly  «#ft»i  mi, ,  M9^ 
badlytiiboAniediihiriihofssr  smilfciiin  tbalfHwe^^nd/Jiirasi 
unablci  to>estricatet  ilsdfl  At  )ftiis  io4taat  a  .bodyt.«^ 
laniBeaftsqifnteeMUbimsf^iidl  $pded«.)  :3»c.WMHan^9a<l'^ 
thai  hift  ifi%  waif  debtded.JiHa  leofc^Quf  a  :piat«r^^, 
]Mliwatdli#[aai4  «iraai«ai  lbs  aeCfof'gJFin^  tb0laTt(fi:bia 
aid^idi»tteihp»  to  tfieltrei*  ti>.l|]s,aijfe  and  6»niilyi  .ii^bea 
ttolancammme'npi  an4UlIwtthraiotttlf^'sp<4«i  His 
b^^  wm  ftimd  tying,  hytlba  aldo'of  bia  horab^  pierced 
with  seven  wounds*.  '  'JSiftttji^af^.thfrse^wtMse.teaibrity  Jed 
totthb:  destinaetiob  of  Htlein  (chiefs  iperished  h<^e;.(|Ut, 
1Mbpaiithe;day.waB..eDded^:ths  PolisbJsaiiieaYsfTi^re  al- 
mosiiiaifttiffdl|r  eUt'tO)<pieceafby,^i^.bHg«ida  .al^i^'  this 

gaUaoliaffisei' had  3ed«gaii|rt  Ihanv 
4. 


.'»  •>. 


Poonaparte  now  changed  Ihe^  ply^  of  his.  attack^ 
andt  bringing,  up^  a  formidable  body  of  freah  troojis^ 
directed  tben\  to  attack  thcf^rm  of  La  Haye  Ssintfi 
This  was  a  point  of;  equal  importance  with  th^^p^i^aii 
af.  Hoqgoumoat,  or  itbat  of  Ter  jLa  Haye*  If  ^e  (jof^ 
sioai^  i9^Ef  snc^eifsfHl  here,  he:^9iiJd,bi;^«^:tba^Br4tiali 
line,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  ^Iiord  WoIiiDgtoo  on  i)ia 
roftd-to  Bnwsaisr  !     ^^  :'  '?  •  ^ 

i,  3oth  parties(fa)i  the  importance  ortbi&  posi4ipa,.^aii4 
made^rtb^  Mtf^ost  ^ejieiftipn^,  tbcc^o^e  i  to  >^t^  .aad  thl» 
Otfa^FiAo.iaaiatajp  it.  *  j^.the  raspeptire  b^|taUoip  w^re 
^^taJcsffpdi'Pr;  5l^troy^d^  fresh  reinforcementf^.iiuiig^^ 
ajt^<.]OGciipied'  theif ,  placear  and  i, for.  up  wards,  vO|f  ^a^^ 
b$^r.|lbp^f<fn^cV<^u^i9u^d,«(it)i.  very  rdp^tfi^^  siKcesa^ 
A*»jW^l»itba  amniwiiAa  pf J>i«  ^Hifs.awp^.^^cusnda* 
and^thef  ffinrh  i^n^na^L^tcK  the  faru^i  aj^d.wmwiwi 
it.  Yet,  under  these.  (4^4Ciifn8taoce%  tl|e'<jf6ffp»a^;X^ 
gion^  which  oc/aiip||944t„^p^nued  to  defiwd  tliemsd?  es 
W^h  th^bfyc^;vA¥7rj|^a^tl|e  position  immAlifltiliatt 
its  defey^arsg)rara#iH)Ailatf dp     .  :  I     . ..     - 

.  NapoieoaiiestpMMdy seised  the.advanti^  iv^hichfAa 
had  now, gWH^  wdrF^v^S ^ withifpii^i^ miM^ 
of  infiintiar'aa4  m?«l>7»  attacked  the,  loe^itrf,!  which 
was.npw/exposed.  -The  first  batlalian»t|pat'ba/aniHHm* 
teredft  pi(<|SW|helmed  by  .superior  jsninbeQi,.'ga^.way : 
and  tbe  .Corsipan,  considering  the  victory  seeiira>  idsi* 
spatclieA  ^  courier  to  Paris  with  the  intelligenpa  tliat 
the  dayrwaa'Won.  *  >  '  .i  /    : 

:  HadheaowWught  forward.  jllJUs:raif!rjV>ea.af  in* 
£uitry««:er  waitftd  .until  the  British  squares'  had!  baefi 
UirowA  into  confa8ion»  by  the  fire  of  bis  artilli^ryv  os 
the  furiottS  cbai)g«s  of  his  foot-soldiers,,  it  might  ihav0 
beenf  impossible'  even  for  the  Duke  pf  Welljngtppi  to 
bava^  restored  the  fortune,  of  tbe  day*'  But,  ibUptring 
up  his  advantages  too  hastily,  and  .eoirceivipjf;4hajE!the 
aew  levies  of  thedake  could  :not.  r)isist.itbi9[  A<H;f4'of 
tfia  cavalry,  be  ord^ed  them  to  advance  and-qbaigft 
upon^ithe  ^atre  of  the  allies.  '     /       :    d       7  '  .1 

The  laaeers.  and -cuirassiei^Tusbed. 00  ^i^ th^  IpeiMl  4H( 
'tbafBoiiimria»  and  precipitated  th^9»fialr««on  thp^^itj^k 
squatiest'  A  fen^  IjH^ttaUotis,  who  w^re  slow  ctif^^fkiimA 
Ua^lhsJf  evolutions^  were  iastaatly  cat 'to  p^e#:;^  iunh 
whoever  tha  squarea^were  formed,  the  aii^my.\oo^i^ 
maka  no  impressfop.  In  vain  the  French;  cavalf}»4l^^ 
fended  by  their  armour,  walked  their  horses  roij^  tk^ 
Brjliidl  aqjuai^es,  and*  dashed  rat>Aba'plw|it«^^<^pe4^|t|g; 
m  vai«>  ^whsn'  they  lacritired ;  witbin^ %  sbor^ !diR^fle»  a 
few  !of:j|hem  rv^h^d.  .oa^rand^  vHO^ldt  h^FP^jsamAae^ii^ 
thensebcM,  ibjr,  recseiving  (bia  fi^a^^fi<hail^(4t>i«H)eata^ 
^bile.  tbo  laaia  l^ody  waited;  fo^  obam^tpailie.fiifitwK 
If^S^t  tbay.^o«ild  irafi^ffdr  ttP¥^¥MMke^  iyVi^>«i^:lhe: 
abmm^.  Tbe'.i?ppl,i«#wii|ijy^  ?f'ittf)A  *IMad  iafp^HV 
ba9pda(Mt^QV|^Ft<>Aw»<^KtJ^9Mo(  /uic  .i>iBm)v». '».{^ 
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Other  squadrons  of  Freucb  cavalry  pentRtrated'be- 
iWeen  tbe  squares,  and  chained  on  t¥e  position  wbicli 
the  dnke  and  his  staff*  occupied.  It  was  their  evident 
object  to  srg^alfze  themselves  by  the  de^tb  or  capture 
of  ike  British  hero.  liis  personal  escort  was  obliged 
to  be  continually  on  the  alert,  and  wsis  ^frequently 
closely  engaged  with  tbe  enemy. 

The  British  cavalry  now  advanced  and  charged  tbe 
cuirassiers,  lancers,  and  chasseurs,  who  bad'  penetrated 
the  line,  and  the  battle  was  contested  man  to  man. 

Buonaparte  was  now  convinced  that  he  had  commit- 
ted a  grand  error;  and  the  whole  centre  of  his  infantry 
was  brought  forward  to  assist,  and,  if  possible,  to  dis- 
engage tbe  cavalry.  A  close  column  of  Frencb  ac- 
eordingly  pressed  forward,  overpowered  all  resistance, 
anA  tiiarebed  on  to  attack  tbe  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
iiitbe  rear  of  tbe  British  poshkm. 
**  The* Duke  of  Wellington  w«s  perfectly  aware  of  tbe 
erttieal  siluatkNi  in  which  he  wal  UK^  placed,  and,  pre- 
senting himself  wherever  tbe  danger  was  tnost  immi^ 
nenti'led  on  hi  person  several  .rticcesiive  charges. 
When  any  of  tbe  squares  appea#e<ll  to  warer,  he  threw 
himself  into  tbe'ttiidst  of  Ithem,  ahd^  by  a  few  words, 
reanimated  ni^d  cenffrmed  their 'courage..  At  Itogtb 
be  succeeded  in  arresting  <the  progress  of  tbe  enemy^ 
and  wresting  from  them  all  the  advantages  they  Lad 
^ined.  They  were  driven  from  the  eminence  which 
they  bad  carried ;  the  farm  of  La  Ilaye  was  retaken^ 
and  the  combatantsr  again  occupied  tlie  positions  which 
they  bad-  hefid  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  affair,*  ex« 
eept  that  Buonaparte's  troops  continued  to  occupy  a 
small  mound  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Brussels  to 
Charleroi,  and  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged, 
till  the  grand  advunce  of  the  British  army  at  the  close 
of  the  engagement. 

The  duke  now  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  restrain 
the  impetuosity  of  his  troops.  Wherever  he  appeared^ 
be  was  bailed  with  enthusiastic  shouts,  and  his  sol- 
diers, tired  of  standing  for  so  many  hours  exposed  to 
a  murderous  fire,  and  their  energies  confined  to  merely 
driving  back  tbe  squadrons  which  rushed  upon  them, 
ei^rly  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  foe.  *'  Not  yet, 
not  yet,  my  brave  fellows!**  was  the  duke's  reply. 
^Bc  firm  a  little  longer;  you  shall  have  at  them  by 
and  by.** 

Tbe  attack  on  Hougoumont  had  recommenced,  and 
continued  during  tbe  day,  but  the  Frencb  were  unable 
to  obtain  even  a  momentary  possession  of  it.  Bringing 
ffifward,  however,  some  strong  bodies  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  they  made  a  circuit  round  the  chateati^  and 
advanced  to  the  eminence  by  which  it  was  commanded. 
Here,  as  in  the  eentre,  tbeir  cavalry  boldly  penetrated 
the  squansy  and,  for  a  short  tim^^  appeared  masters  of 


th^  position ;  but  iflie  British  dragoons  coming  up,*  an 
awful  scene  of  cnufVision  ensued.  The  attilfcryof 'the 
two  armies'was  still  opposed,  and  poured  fbith  an  inces- 
sant tttrTe^nt  6f  round  and  grape-shof. '  '  Suddeiriy"  the 
ahillery  would  wheel  round,  and  m^ssiVe  cefnintis  of  in* 
falitry  would  advance,  and  either  engage* in  a  close  fu-^ 
siHade,  or  make  a  destructive  charge  with  the  bayonet; 
wlirle,  in  the  rear  of  the  allied  infantry,' the  cavalry  of 
the  rwo  armies  maintained  a  gallant  and  ddublTtil 
coAibat.  .      '  ^ '         > 

The  thirtieth  regiment  sustained  several  cbai^^s  of 
tbe  cuirassiers.  Defended  by  their  breast-plates,  the^ 
galloped  up  to  the  very  bsytmeto  of  the  infantry,  hoping' 
that  some  opening  might  be  made  through  wbic4  tbey 
might  penetrate ;  but,  in  no  instance,  did  theysubceed 
in  Baakin|f  tbe  least  iupressiOn.  '  Tbe  hevs#men  hud"  no 
sooner  passed  than  tbe'reglttient  again  diiployed  into 
line,  tiiat  its  fire  might  be  ^ei^  Extended  aiid  effectual. 
They  bad  scarcely  ODknpieted  the  evolution,  when  tbe 
command  was  again  given,  *^  Reform  squats  ^  prepare  to 
receive  cavaliy.***  Tbe  whole  were  prostmte'on  their 
breteti;  to  let  tbe  iron  shower  of  tlie  artillery  fly  over, 
and  erect  inan  instant,  when  the  cannon  (9ei»ed,  and 
tAe  cavalty  charged.  » 

Unable  to  l>reak  in  tipon  the  square  by  open  force, 
a  commanding*' officer  of  ctiinttsiers  tried  a  nwe  dt 
ffyefre;  hi  lowiered  his  sword'  to  Genersll  Halket.  Se- 
veral of  the  officers  called  bitt^,  **  Siry  thiiy  mnretHlen"-^ 
«'Bfi  FIRM  AND  ^RE,**  was  the  promptly  obeyed  answer* 
the  general  justly  sus|^iAed  an  oflTer  of>eurrender  ton 
body. of  infantry  fixed  to  the  spot  tw  &  deftnsire  posi'* 
lion,  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  who  had  tfce  option  of  gal- 
loping ofi^  with  all  thei  plain  open  bebnid  diena.  The 
volley  sent  the  colonel  and  his  ooirasaiers,'  as  usual, 
about,  with  a  hiugb  of  derMon  from  die  men  be  bad 
meant  to  cut  to  pieces ;  and  uiaqy  a  ring  fifom  their 
barlls,  upon  the  back-pieces  of  tbe  mails. 

This  gallant  brigade  was  honoured  with  seveTal  visita 
from  the  illustrious  commander4ii-cbie£  In  due  he  in- 
qnired,  <<  k<nt  ike^  weref^  The  amirer  wa%  ^  that 
two-thirds  of  tbeir  number  were  down,  and  that  tbe 
rest  were  so  exhausted,  that  leave  to  retire,  even  for  a 
short  tiinie,  was  most  desirable ;  and  some  of  tbe  foreign 
corps,  who  bad  not  suffered,  to  take  tbeir  place.  Ge- 
neral Halket  was  told  that  tbe  issue  depended  on  the 
unflinching  front  of  the  British  troops;  and  that  even 
a  change  of  place  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  He 
immediately  replied  with  energy,  «  EnomgK  ^Jf  forrf, 
we  stand  here  Htt  iheloii  n^an  falls.*' 

The  first  foot-guards  were,  for  a  short  tnne,  almost 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  surrounded 
by  the  French  cavalry,  who  repeatedly  charged  on 
every  aide  of  the  square  at  once.    Their  loss  was  con- 
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aequently  imnll&nse;  buf^  thougfk  the  soldiers  tepidly  fel]» 
no  ctMsfai  was-'  for  » iifoaiertt  loft.  Tfrfe  fl  fes  were  closed , 
«nd.f!he  square  gradually  drmitiisked,  iK>r would  tbey 
hare  surrendered  tbbafhr  ciil/off'^fc  tfaelftst'nmn.  At 
le<igth  tbi^BrKish  cavalry  ^dv^ticed  to  tfaeitYelfef,  while 
the  intrepidity  of  the  allies  preralfl^  in  ait  parts  of  the 
field,  and  the  TVeticb  were  driren  back  to  their  former 
posittonfa;  with  prodi^ous  loss.  . 

Ati  uninterrupted'  series  of  attai6ks  liow  commenced 
tbrongph  the  whole  Irhe,  biit  chiefly  on  the  centre,  some- 
times with  :itriaiifry^ -at  other  times  with  cavalry,  aud 
occasionally  with  both  united;  while  nearly  three  hun^ 
dred  pieces  of  artiltery  played  on  all  parts  of  the  Bri- 
tish, position.^  The  cairnagie  was  Iruly  awful;  yet  it 
would  hare  b^b  grreater  had '  n(ft  the  earth  been  so 
completely  soakfedwitk  rain. '-  On  this  aceouut  the  balls 
never  boondetf  s^l^*^  ^  when  the  gMund  is  dry.  The 
shells  aktf  frequently  buried  themselves^  and,  when 
they  exploded,  -  produced  no  other  effect  than  throwing 
up  a  foontaiti  of  mod.    '  •     •      .     > 

The  battle  had  now  rased  with  unabated  fv/rj  nearly 
six  hours,  andiAnfiost  'olii^iifiird  of  the  allied  troops 
were  'killed  or  wounded.  -  The  Prussians,  so  long  ex- 
pected, did  not  yiet  ai^Ve^-antf  Lord  Wellington  began 
to  Tear  tiiat  tliey  haJ  been  defe^i^  by  the  French  corps 
which  bad  beeto  l^fl  to  walf^h'ittiem.  •^• 

The  duke's  i^cTrves  w^  6ow'  all  iu  aii;tidi««'  white 
those  of  Buonaparte  wcfre  hot  yet  brought  (brward. 
The  bravie  Stotch  division  was  reduced  from  fiiix  thou- 
sand to  less  thau  two  thousand-  mien.  The  sixth  divi- 
sion had  been  'almost  destroyed  without  firing  a  gun. 
The  spirits  of  the  soldiers  began  to  droop,  and  it  re* 
qbired  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  ofll'cers  to  prevent  them 
from  yielding' to  despair^  They  disdaihed  the  idea  of  re- 
treating, and  were  eagefr  to  be  led  against  the  foe:  but 
thus  to  stand  and  be  murdei*ed^withbuHt-i^esistance  was 
more  than  they  could  bear.  •  Thej^  irere  tired  of  having 
nothing  to  occupy  their  attention  but  the  dreadful  roar 
of  the  artillery,  the  fMI  of  their  companions,  and  the 
lamentable  cries  of  ibe  wonndcfd.  Ah  indtflTerence  to 
life  was  rapidly  spreading  through  their  ranks,  and  the 
firittth  commander  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  anximis 
suspense,  convinced 'that,  unless  the  Prussians  arrived 
within'  auoibisr  fa6ur;  the^  battle  must  be  inevitably  lost. 
Yet  he  was  perfectly  cool  and  collected ;  and,  while 
one  regiment  eontinned  JSrm  at  its  post,  he  would  not 
resign  the  contest.  -  -  An  aide-die-camp  now  came  witii 
the  infbrnmtito  thlit  the  fifth  division  was  nlmost  des- 
troyed, and  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  any  longer 
to  maintain  their  ground.  <*I  cannot  help  it,*'  be  re- 
plied, **  they  must  keep  their  ground  with  m^eelf  to 
the  last  man.  Would  to  Godt  that  nl^t  or  Blucher 
were  come.^ 


General  Be  Lkncy  now^feM  as  be  w«» leadings  back 
lo  the  charge  ir  baHaliou^  tianoforians  who  badtbeeu^ 
thrown  into  ebfffusion.  >  He  conceived -^hat -his  wouo4 
was  mortal,  and,  as  the  soldiers  eagerly  rushed  fer« 
ward  to  carry  him  to  the  ri^ar,  be  desired  them: to  learve 
him  to  his  fate ;  adding,  that  tbey  shouM  not  waste  that 
time  on  him,  which  ittfglit' be- employed  in  assisting 
many  brave  fellows' who  might  be  enabled  again:  to 
fight  their  country's  battles^'  '^ 

They  obeyed  and  retired;  but  the  ii/,xt  morainghe 
was  found  yet  livibg,  and '^hfe^ friends  began  to  mter** 
tain  hopes  of  bis  reoovei^y.  These  hopes,  however, 
were  fallacious,  and  he  diedsn  a  few  days,  probably  a 
martyr  to  his  own  disinterestedness. 
-  The  person  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was)  j'^eat;- 
edly  expoiBed  to  the  greatest  dangiers.  Wftile  \k  .stood 
oni'the  eentre  of  the  high. road  in  front  oF  iMontlfit^ 
J^an^  several  guns  were  levelled  against  him»  distiiH 
guished  as  he' was  by  his  suite,  and  the  morenieails  of 
tbcf  oflicers  ^bout  him.  ;      < 

The  balls  repeatedly  grazed  a  tree  on  the  right>band 
of  the  road,  which  tree  now  bears  his  name.  .>^  That's 
g[Ood  practicei"  observed  tho  duke  to  one  of  his  suite» 
**  I  think  they -fire  better  than  in  Spain."  Riding  up  to 
the  nioety^flfth  regiment,  when-in  iftvnt  of  the 'line,  and 
even  tbeil*  exp«Ottng  a  formidable  cbaige  of  cavalryi 
he  said,' ^ Stand  ftst,  uinetyp>fiftb — ^we  must  not  ba 
beat — what  will  they  say  in  England  ?" 
'^  On  another  occasion,  when  mauy  of  the<bfest.and 
bravest  men  bad  fallen,  and  the  event  of  the  action 
seemed  doubtful  even  to  those  who  remained^'  het.said^ 
with  the  coolness  of  a  spectator,  who  was-  hefao]i|togf 
some  welWoontestedsport'--»*^Never.niiBd;  we'll wiis. this 
battle  yet."  To  another  regiment,  then  ckisely'' en- 
gaged, he  used  a  common' sporting  ezpressiMi;  ^^Ukrd 
potinding  Ibis,  gentlemen;  let's  see  who  will r pound 
longest."  .  «     '       :. 

Sir  Williaih  Delanoey,  struck  by  a  speut  ball,  feU 
from  his  borse-— ^  Leave- mie- to  die,"  be. said  to  those 
who  came  to  ussist  hitn^  :^  aitand  to  the  dxkeJ*     ^       i 

Sir  Alexander  Gof^on  received  his  mottal  wound) 
while  expostulating  ^ich  the  commandes-i-in<-chief  bit 
the  personal  danger  to  which  he  was  exposing  himdel£ 
Obo  of  the  dnke's  aides^et-camp  was  sent  off  to  a 
geoeral  of  brigade  in  another  part  of  tbe  field,. with  a 
message  of  impdrthnce.  In  retumingt,  :b^:  was  shot 
through  ibe  kings;  but,  as  if  supported  bytSbe^iiisoln« 
tion  to  perform  his  duty,  he  rode  up  rto!  the -Darke  of 
Wellington,  delivered  the  answer  to.  bisimessage,  aud 
then  dropped  down  dead,  from  his  horse. 

Captain  Curzon,  of  tbe  69th,  tbe  fourth  son  of  Lord 
Scarsdale,  an  aide-decamp,  to  the.dbke,  was  sent  with  ^ 
Lord  Mareb  on  a  service  of  impoctauoe,  wlten  a  grape- 
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shot . slnick . buaoo: tb^  iMreast*  A»  b^  fell  frQipi  his 
hon^f  he  alfeciioaat«ly  e^i^elaiuM^  "  Good  by?,  March*" 
In.YaiA  Ak  noble  friend  raodered  bim  e^very  possible 
aoaiBUuice;  the  tide  of  lifo ebbed  fast^  .Attlus  juncture 
a  mov'einent  of  the  French  curas|HeJBs.jtibj(ea^eDed  to  at- 
tack a  battalion  of  Nm^u  ttpops,  near  ib^  ;ap<>f  on 
irhicb  he  lay,'  •,  jLi>rd  Mancbi  pisr<c9}ir>4g  the  danger. tq 
which  they  ^toe  expose^,  hastily  ofwleB^pured.  l)o  form 
them  into  square.  As  he  was  thus  employe^,,  aiid  ani- 
isating  the.  soMierB  |o  wai$  with  firmnev  the  expected 
attach,  1  €arzon  IITled .  bis .  head, , aqd,.  witb  h'lR >.  dying 
bveathv  exclaimed,  ^Well.dm^  M^di;  tliat'S)  fights 
■ly^lofrave  fellowv  well  doAe,  it^eU  'Am^ !.?.  /      i ; , 

Buonaparte  was  equally. aslonished  i^nd  cb^nVfd.ilft 
the^  ftntnata :  resistance  o£  th^ ,  Britj^) . troops.  Qje  jn- 
tonandy  tatk  stiuff  in.large  pinches  fftttm, his.  w^jstcpnt*, 
fMibbelyrridlently  f^nuiRig  .«p  a  .pari;^]  i^d  thr:awii|g  the 
vest  Jbom  him.  i'lTtte8fa.£ngliab.aref.4evilsr'  h^  ex<- 
daiiKd;  ^  will  they,  n^^er  be  beateni'' .1  A.i)»CMnent 
afterwards  he  added,  *<  I  shall  defeatlthsm^yet ;  )tbQugh 
it!ii8:^:pity  to.deatroy  firttcb.:bratle,UrQQp«.":  H^.f^en 
tomedto  Soult.  '' How^dinkab'ly  tb^^  £i%lish  6gbt,( 
bait  Ibey  must  soon  gin^  w^y."!  Souit/y^bcii  bad  spy^e 
expierience  of  British  courage  and  finnn^»  .rqp)i^d| 
ibat  .<*  he  dbubted  wiietber  they  wm14  .e>tcir  giv^  ^ayt^f 
KWbyf*  indignantly  asked  Napoleon*  ,%hi^c9mfii 
mtertkey  will  sufiel*  Chemselveis  t^  b^catt^f  jpiiec^ 

first/'  "'    '    :  .••    n';   W:  r  );;.!//—},;.,! 

'>irThia£k>nttian'«  attacks  #ere,noW.i!edoable44.';an4)he 
began  td;  expose  himself  to  the!  [tbitikftBt.Qfntbe  .fire  { 
thbii^fh  tbb  accounts  which  have  been  pabti9bb().of  the 
desperation  with  which  he  sought  ew^y  danger,  And 
Ua  apparent  dMecminayiair  to-jiie;oA;  the  ."fields  tare  alto- 
gfetker.onfounded^  ..'  ,  i  a'..  .•,  i  -.  r  '  a  ♦ '  .  :i  : 
:Bjionapnrte  /n^ w>  ooateniplated.  with.  <!>  stern!  qounte- 
hmoe^ th^ -hornblaseeaetiyf: riarugbter : wbidh  pr^^nted 
itself  to  his  view.  The  more  numerous  the  Obstacles 
wiitich  presented,  themielves,  the  ifioite  rbi($  ob6ti(iacy 
•eemed'  <a  >increaseb.>  He  «beoame.1ndigAaut  at!  (jbtee^ 
tmforese^b.Miculties^  and^  fer  >fr*a»:fie«ringtito>put$b 
ti>fBKtreitutie8:aii  acmy  whichj  risp(iied)b<«ii|id{^».^n- 
fideace<in  hiBi,)be  ceased  dot  tfo^pour{dQit«ii)eab)trd0^ 
atM'  to  'gire  iMrders  to  nlaifoh'fovwardrrrtotebacge.iivitli 
the  bayonet<^lo  carry. by.  jttarkn.:  Htf  waa.teptetadty 
tnibraed  front  diflerent  pdntsy  that  the  idtiyr ^tet  lagaiflal 
hiiti,  and  that  the  troofB  appeared)  itOj  he  disorfieredf 
bdt  his  only  reply  \Wy.F»rmaf(il,Jo^i;^dit:^^ 
|renfihil  sent  htm  isiformatiori  that'hQ'fl4»ald<ft<4rmaintai)) 
bisr;po9Jtk»a,.'beibg  dreadfiitllylaiinflyed  )by«fa.)ba|t^i:yj 
and  requested  ^insttuctlona  ho^F  itd>eiiidd;if«)  n^urderq^^ 
firerJ-'fiiLctf  Alia  aiorm  tMbmteiy  /".aakl  tile  unfeeling 
#i!etcb,  and  turned'  hislback^oD  the  aidetde?caiti|>»  wba 


At.  this  moment  be  rec^iTed  tiptemg^^n/fc)  ^t^  Uie 
Frusaians  were  opening  on  his  rigbV%ok>:9^d.i^reatp 
euing  bis  irear«  He»  bpwe^er^  disregarded  tbe^f^pprtpi 
affiruiing  thatitho^e  pre^nd^^it^^^W^iw^  ^Tl^f'9:4>.9  ^^PVi 
than  Grpucby's  po^ps;  and  ev^a  ajbu^^ed.aeviei^  aidea^^ 
de-<i.amp»  who  broaght  the  intelligence^  c^wging  tfaeip 
witb«  tmidfty,  fiad  dismissing,  tb^n^  wM^  dU-bup^pjur*    , 

After  so  peremptory  an;  fU)i/9Wfrj«.:,ilifinjf/ of  tJiaiOf 
asbamf^drtP,  have  been  miatake%.  I}^te6s(y.fLd78#eed 
taw^jrds,  the..  Prussian  Yagers;  f^ndy^natwi^b^ffrndiMS 
thei^e.^^eiptMp  a  sharp  fire  againsttbem^  ^^y.i^r^^^-; 
ed  niear  enough  to  be  eitli^  ki|l€NJL,6r;jta||^9||^ifKiinan^ 
In  no  Iqng  time,  l)PweKer,,iBaotvB|iai;te  w^^  nA^Pf ®i^i^4 
by  a. furious  Mt^ck.toa,tbe  part  of,  t^e;*Pru«i^fipsf  pai;t 
of  tJbe  si^  ico^ps  w^s^detafb^J^i/HHI^if^/^dpiafnfevif 
sbocjc,  until  MarshM  Grf>uchy>  ^\f»iy^ii^!fmW.^Ji 
moment. f^xpectedf  sboald.pQin^  Aip«s:]Py:ij|^,<piii4^G9f 
General  .Lab^oyere^  announced  Uw  apriva\  qjf  jijroucbj» 
and  that  b^  was  attacking  tibe  enf^inyi;  .^i|d,|i^js,  fais^ 
intelligence  he  also  spread  among,. tb^.so^ierii.s^  jbe 
rode,f|l9^  tbe  line,  . ,  ,,.  \  ,|}i., ;  .>  it 

No  biaate  can  ba  attrilmted  ^o» tb^i^asai^na  aitb  ^ 
spect  to  the  delay  of  tfieir  arriy^b, .  .Pri;iqf^  ^l^efapt  bl^d 
put  bis  army  in  motion  at  brefik/of  d^«..  iTjfaf^  carp^  of 
Boratel  and  Pulow  'we|^e  to  inarch  by  [St.  I^amhert,,  oc- 
cupy a  position  th^re  under  cQref.9f,,tba' forest' pear 
FritscbarmQn^  anrd  take  tbe  ei^^y  i^:  t)|i^  .refir..w{ien 
(be  m^qieal  sJti^uld  appear  fayqi^-ahie.  Zia^e|i'yi  <;9j;ps 
^w^  tqcp-pp^Tate  pp.the  .right  flank  o^.^  ^^Wy^^l 
Obaim,  andThiel.man  to  follow  slowly,  and  afibrd  sue* 
cpur  in  case  of  need.  But  tbe  first  two  of  these  corps 
b^{b€|9^:pbtcadr.on.the  east  side  of  ^eriveff  Pyle  at 
Wa^re ;  tbe^  had.to  crQsi^  by  ^  narrow  bridg^i:  anfl,;  1^ 
add,  to  the  delay  which  this  necessarily  occasaon^^.  the 
hpuses  in  the  street  leading  to, it  ^ad  Jbeen  set  on  fira 
by  4he  French;  ^ff  that  (he  infanfryipassfd  wit^  ^i/fi* 
culty,  the  cavalry,  (M^d  jfrtillery  vHh,  sti^.  greater*,  af}d 
tbe  ammunition  wa§  -compelled  to  wait  till  the  fire.waf 
extinguished*  ,Tbe.  passage,  tpot^  bj^.t^e- ^^i^)e  ,pf.  l^r, 
JUtnbert,  i  was  f^  more  di%ult  t^an  bad^.^efn;  expect* 
ed;  ^.that,  w^eq  it  was  bal^-past  f9iiriq'tb^  aft^pooo^ 
09ly.'t%yo:brigades  of  $ulpw'a  cprpg  ji^ ji^pf^fl  .at  tbe 
pqs^t^P  jmbjch' was  assigned  them.  ;,,„;*.;  >  . . 
.  .TJb^;  d^isi^e  .mqmei^t  ^f^\  cofpe  ^  tt|ef i;  w/as  ^o^;  a^ 
instant  to  ;be  Iqatrand  tbe!gep^,Tes<|lYed.  imfned^- 
at^Ijf . tM^  begin  :the  attack  ^witfa  ;.t^e  tirqpps.  which  tb^y 
hfi^.  ai tband.  Their  w^y :  was  thro^gb^  t^e  forest, of 
Soi^qif^,  ^  tract  .comistjag^f  if^fe  than;  thirty  thou- 
sand.^oir^  i  :By,  good  fortune,  the  peasant  ^ho  guided 
ti}?n),[  Waa  a  mf n.  of.:mp]|B  -than  ordinary  sagacity jj.Qnd^ 
instead/  of*  cowii^g  out.  of  the  for^t  at  Fritachermpnt^ 
b^.prf^po^d  ;to  desc^ndi 4ato  tb^,  val^y  lower  dowi^ 
and  come  out  iu  a  direction  towards  Planchenoit,. nearly 
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pn  the  rear  of  the  French  reserres.    ^  Then,''  said  he^ 
^  we  fihall  take  them  all." 

The  moment  at  which  they  arrived,  was  truly  criti- 
cal :  nor  can  we  reflect,  without  shuddering,  bow  much, 
at  this  moment,  depended  on  the  knowledge  and  fide- 
lity  of  a  single  peasant ;  who,  had  he  been  less  disposed 
to  serve  the  allies,  or  less  intelligent,  might  easily  have 
led  them  into  a  hollow  way  impassable  to  their  cannon. 

When  Napoleon  was  at  length  convinced  that  the 
corps  which  be  had  so  obstinately  taken  for  that  of 
Marshal  Grouchy,  consisted  of  Prussians,  he  felt  the 
critical  situation  in  which  he  was  now  placed ;  but,  as- 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians 
could  come  up  for  some  hours,  he  hoped  that  success 
was  yet  in  his  powf^r.  He  therefore  resolved  to  attack 
the  weakest  part  of  the  British  line  with  his  whole 
concentrated  force,  and  thus  endeavour  to  defeat  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  before  his  reinforcements  could 
arrive.  Accordingly,  leaving  the  sixth  corps  to  keep 
the  Prussians  in  check,  he  brought  forward  the  whole 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  directed  it  on 
the  centre  of  the  British  position.  The  shock,  for  the 
moment,  was  irresistible ;  the  allied  troops  gave  way ; 
the  heights  were  carried,  and  several  guns  were  taken 
by  the  French.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however, 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  some  English  and  Brunswickers.  He  addressed  to 
them  a  few  sentences,  which  he  well  knew  would  in- 
flame their  ardour,  and  led  them  against  the  enemy, 
who,  flushed  with  success,  were  advancing  to  the  very 
rear  of  his  lines.  .  Suddenly  the  victory  was  wrested 
from  their  grasp.  The  artillery  which  they  had  taken 
was  hastily  abandoned,  and  diey  fled  with  precipita- 
tion. 

At  this  period,  the  Prince  of  Orange  received  a  mus- 
ket-ball in  his  shoulder,  as  he  was  rallying  some  of  his 
troops  who  had  shrunk  from  the  impetuous  attack  of 
the  French.  In  a  previous  stage  of  the  combat  he  had 
been  hurried  away  by  the  ardour  of  the  fight,  and 
taken  prisoner;  but  a  battalion  of  his  troops  rushing  to 
his  assistance,  immed  lately- efi*ected  his  rescue. 

The  troops  of  Count  Lobau  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
repulsed  the  advanced-guard  of  the  Prussians,  and 
driven  them  back  into  the  woods.  Animated  by  this 
success,  and  at  the  same  time  sensible  how  necessary 
it  was  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Napoleon  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  guard,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  and  made  one  last  desperate  efibrt  on 
the  centre  of  the  British."  He  led  them  on  till  he  came 
to  a  hollow  part  of  the  road,  where  he  stopped  under 
a  ravine,  protected  from  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery. 
Here  he  addressed  his  troops.  He  reminded  them  how 
often  he  had  relied  on  their  valour  in  cases  of  emer- 
5. 


geney  and  that  they  had  never  disappointed  his  ex- 
pectations. He  stated  that  the  enemy,  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  numbers,  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance, 
and  that  they  had  nothing  to  encounter  but  an  artil- 
lery, which  was  indeed  formidable,  but  which  they 
would  easily  carry  with  the  bayonet.  To  these  obser- 
vations they  replied  with  one  general  shout  of  **  Vive 
rEmpereur!'*  which  was  distinctly  heard  as  far  as  the 
British  lines. 

The  allies  now  conceived  that  Buonaparte  was  about 
to  attack  them  in  person.  He  thought  proper,  how- 
ever, to  remain  under  shelter  of  the  rising  bank,  while 
his  devoted  guards  defiled  before  him  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ney,  and  ascended  the  eminence. 

The  decision  of  the  battle,  the  fate  of  Europe,  now 
depended  upon  these  troops.  The  fire  of  the  allies 
abated  ;  and,  with  indescribable  feelings,  they  contem- 
plated the  approach  of  those  chosen  battalions,  who 
had  been  so  long  the  terror  of  Europe,  and  who  had 
never  yet  been  vanquished.  The  pause,  however,  was 
but  for  a  moment.  Every  cannon  opened  at  once  on 
the  foe,  and  swept  away  entire  ranks.  But  as  those  in 
front  fell,  others  instantly  rushed  forward  to  fill  up  the 
chasms,  and,  with  stern  and  unbroken  front,  the  impe- 
rial guard  still  continued  to  advance. 

Some  Brunswickers  first  attempted  to  oppose  them : 
but,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  were  defeated 
with  immense  slaughter.  The  French  penetrated  within 
the  lines ;  and,  for  a  short  space,  the  victory  was  more 
than  doubtful. 

In  a  hollow  of  the  ground,  directly  in  front  of  the 
French,  and  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  their  artillery, 
lay  a  regiment  of  the  British  guards.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  placed  himself  on  a  ridge  behind  them, 
and,  on  the  imperial  guard  advancing  within  a  hun- 
dred yards,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  <'  Up,  guards,  and 
at  them."  The  unexpected  appearance  of  this  fine 
body  of  men  startled  the  French  battalions,  and  they 
suddenly  paused ;  but  immediately  recovering  them- 
selves, they  advanced  more  rapidly,  while  their  artil- 
lery filed  off  to  the  right  and  the  left.  They  then  ap- 
proached within  twenty  yards  of  their  opponents,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  rushing  upon  them  with  the  bayonet; 
when  a  volley  was  poured  upon  them  by  the  British, 
which  literally  knocked  them  backward  with  its  shock. 
A  second  volley  threw  them  into  greater  confusion, 
and,  before  they  could  either  deploy  or  manoeuvre,  the 
British  cneered  and  rushed  upon  them  with  such  impe- 
tuosity, that  they  suddenly  turned,  and  fled  in  the 
utmost  confusion. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  perceiving  the  disorder  of 
the  French,  and  the  advance  of  the  Prussians  on  their 
right  flank,  immediately  commanded  the  British  troops 
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to  form  line,  and  assume  the  offensive*  The  whole  line 
formed  four  deep,  and,  supported  by  the  cavalry  and 
artillery,  rushed  down  the  slopes  and  up  the  corres* 
ponding  bank,  driving  before  them  the  flying  French, 
whose  confusion  became  each  moment  more  irretriev- 
able. The  tirralleiirs  of  the  imperial  guard  attempted 
to  cover  the  retreat;  but  they  were  charged  by  the 
British  cavalry,  and  literally  cnt  to  pieces. 

Just  as  the  English  army  had  deployed  into  line  for 
the  general  charge,  the  sun  beamed  out,  as  if  to  shed 
his  setting  glories  upon  the  conquerors  of  that  eventful 
day.  Fatigue  and  diminution  of  numbers,  even  wounds, 
were  forgotten,  when  the  whole  line,  supported  by  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  were  ordered  to  charge.  Headed 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself^  with  his  hat  in  bis 
hand,  the  troops  advanced  with  the  utmost  spirit  and 
rapidity. 

The  French  fought  with  desperation,  but  all  their 
efforts  were  in  vain :  their  first  line  was  speedily  thrown 
back  on  the  second,  and  botH  became  united  in  one 
tide  of  general  and  undistinguished  flight.  Baggage- 
waggons,  artillery-carts,  guns  overthrown,  and  all  the 
impediments  of  a  hurried  flight,  encumbered  the  field 
as  well  as  the  causeway,  without  mentioning  the  thick- 
^strewn  corpses  of  the  slain,  and  the  bodies  of  the  still 
more  miserable  wounded,  who,  in  vain,  implored  com- 
passion, as  fugitives  and  pursuers  drove  headlong  over 
them  in  the  agony  of  fea/  or  the  ecstacy  of  triumph. 
All  the  guns  which  were  in  line  along  the  French  po- 
sition, to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  fell 
into  the  immediate  possession  of  the  allies. - 

The  last  effort  of  the  Corsican's  troops,  and  their  en- 
tire defeat,  are  thus  beautifully  described  by  Walter 
Scott/  in  his  **  Field  of  Waterloo:*'— 

**  On  came  the  wfairlwiDd^like  the  last, 
But  fiercest  sweep  of  tempest  blast-^ 
On  came  the  whirlwlad— 4teel  gleams  brake 
Like  lightning  through  the  rolling  smoke,. 

The  war  was  wak*d  anew. 
Three  hundred  cannon-months  roar*d  loud, 
And  from  their  throats,  with  flash  and  cloud. 

Their  showers  of  iron  threw. 
Beneath  their  fire,  in  full  career, 
RushM  on  the  ponderous  cuirassier. 
The  lancer  couch'd  hb  ruthless  spear 
And  hurrying  as  to  havoc  near, 

The  cohorts'  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torrent,  broad  and  strong,  ** 

The  advancing  onset  rollM  along. 
Forth  harbinger'd  by  fierce  acclaim, 
That,  from  the  shroud  of  smoke  and  flame 
PealM  wildly  the  imperial  name. 
But,  on  the  British  heart  were  lost 
The  terrors  of  the  charging  hostf 
For  not  an  eye  the  storm  that  view'd 
CbaogM  iu  proud  glance  of  fortltade  i 


Nor  WM  one  forward  footstep  staid, 
As  dropp*d  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Fast  as  their  ranks  the  thunders  tear. 
Fast  they  renewed  eacff  serried  square  i 
And,  on  the  woonded  and  the  slain, 
Clo8*d  their  diminish'd  files  again. 
Till,  from  'heir  line,  scarce  spears'-lengths  three, 
Emerging  from  the 'smoke  they  see 
Helmet,  and  plume,  and  panoply, —  . 
'  .  ^  Then  wak'd  their  fire  at  once! 

*        Each  musketeer*s  revolving  knell. 
As  fast,  as  regularly,  fell, 
As,  when  they  practise  to  display 
Their  discipline  on  festal  day. 

Then  down  went  helm  and  lance, 
Down  were  the  eagle  banners  sent, 
Down  reeling  steeds  and  riders  went, 
Corslets  were  pierc*d,.and  pennons  rent; 

And,  to  augment  the  fray, 
^      Wheerd  full  against  their  staggering  flanks, 
The  English  horsemen's  foaming  ranks 

Forc'd  their  resistless  way. 
Then  to  the  musket-knell  succeeds 
The  clash  of  swords — the  neigh  of  steeds-^ 
Aft-plies  the  smith  his  clanging  trade, 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blades 
And,  while  amid  their  close  array. 
The  well-serv'd  cannon  rent  their  way  ; 
And,  while  amid  their  scattered  band 
RagM  the  fierce  rider^s  bloody  brand ; 
Recoird  in  common  rout  and  fear, 
Laqcer,  and  guard,  and  cuirassier. 
Horsemen  and  foot, — a  mingled  host. 
Their  leaders  fallen,  their  standards  lost." 

The  last  gun  fired  was  a  French  howitzer,  which  was 
turned  upon  the  retreating  army,  and  discharged  by 
Captain  Campbell,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Adam, 
with  his  own  hand,  who  had  thus  the  honour  of  con- 
cluding the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  march  and  ad- 
ranee  of  the  Prussians  crossed  the  van  of  the  British 
army,  after  they  had  attacked  the  French  position, 
about  the  farm-house  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  there 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince  Blucher  accident- 
ally met,  and  congratulated  each  other  upon  their  joint- 
success.  Here,  too,  the  victorious  allies  of  both  coun- 
tries exchanged  military  greeting,— the  Prussians  halt- 
ing their  regimental  band  to  play  *'  Grod  save  the  King," 
while  the  British  returned  the  compliment  with  three 
cheers  to  the  honour  of  Prussia*  Marshal  Blncher  then 
gave  orders  jthat  every  man  and  horse  in  his  army  ca- 
pable of  action  should  press  upon  the  rear  of  the  fugi- 
tives, without  giving  them  a  moment's  time  to  rally. 

It  was  now  half-past  nine  at  night;  and  the  moon 
arose  with  more  than  ordinary  splendour*  The  van  of 
the  Prussian  army  accelerated  its  march,  and  the 
Fi'ench  were  pursued  without  intermission,  and  became 
absolutely  disorganized.  The  Prussians  put  no  limit 
to  their  revenire,  and  listened  to  no  cries  of  mercy : 
then  light-horse,  always  formidable  on  sucn  occaaions. 
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nui^e  a  fearful  and  indiscrimiDate  skugbter,  scarcely 
interrupted  even  by  tbe  temptation  of  plundering  tbe 
baggage  with  which  the  roads  were  choaked,  and  un- 
checked by  an  attempt  at  resistance.  The  road  was 
covered  with  cannon^  caissons,  carriages,  baggage,  arms, 
and  wrecks  of  every  kind.  Those  of  the  enemy  who 
had  attempted  to  repose  for  a  time,  and  had  not  ex- 
pected to  be  so  quickly  pursued,  were  driven  from 
more  than  nine  bivonacks.  In  some  villages,  they  at^ 
tempted  to  maintain  themselves ;  but,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  the  beating  of  the  Prussian  drums,  or  the  sound 
of  the  Prussian  trumpet,  they  either  fled  or  threw, 
themselves  into  the  houses,  where  they  were  cut  down 
or  made  prisoners.  The  Brunswick  cavalry,  though 
they  had  borne  their  full  share  in  all  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  intrsated  permission  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 
The  destruction  on  the  field  of  battle  had  not,  in  their 
opinion,  sufficiently  atoned  for  the  death  of  their  be* 
loved  prince.  They  therefdi-e  eagerly  headed  the  chase, 
and  their  ferocity  knew  no  bounds.  Not  a  man  whom 
they  could  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  their  leader  was 
'spared.  As  they  charged  through  Gemappe,  General 
Duchesme,  who  then  commanded  the  rear*guard  of 
the  French,  was  standing  at  the  gate  of  an  inn. .  One 
of  the  Brunswick  black  hussars,  perceiving  that  he 
was  a  superior  officer,  rdde  up  to  him,  and  instantly 
cut  him  down,  exclaiming,  *^  The  duke  fell  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  now  tliou  shalt  bite  the  dust.'' 

Buonaparte  had  remained  in  the  ravine  under  the 
British  lines,  until  he  had  witnessed  the  defeat  of  his 
hitherto  invincible  guards;  he  then  hastily  retired  to 
his  former  position  near  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 
Here  he  beheld,  with  mingled  rage  and  despair,  the 
superb  charge  of  the  whole  British  line,  the  feeble  re- 
sistance which  his  troops  opposed,  and  the  irremediable 
confusion  which  so  soon  pervaded  his  whole  army. 
Daring  the  day,  except  when  he  bad  yielded  to  momen- 
tary paroxysms  of  rage  at  the  unconquerable  obstinacy 
of  the  British,  he  had  been  cool  and  collected,  and  had 
fought  the  battle  with  more  than  ordinary  skill.  But 
he  now  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  the  powers  of  recol- 
lection, and  stood  an  image  of  horror  and  despair. 
Some  indistinct  and  incoherent  expressions  of  admira- 
tion of  his  devoted  guard,  or  of. indignation  at  the 
cowardice  of  the  rest  of  his  troops,  alone  shewed  that 
he  breathed.  In  vain  his  officers  applied  to  him  for 
orders ;  in  vain  one  messenger  after  another  enquired 
what  was  to  be  done  in  different  parts  of  tbe  field.  He 
regarded  them  not.  '^My  guard,  my  faithful  guard!" 
he  exclaimed.  A  moment  afterwards  he  added,  ^*  Ah! 
tbey  are  thrown  mto  confusion!  the  game  is  indeed 
lost!"  He  was  now  surrounded  and  borne  away  by 
trowds  of  fugitives. 


For  a  few  moments  he  sought  refuge,  with  a  few  of 
his  officer^,  in  the  cottage  of  a  shepherd,  near  La  Belle 
Alliance;  but,  as  the  Prussian  hussars  had  began  to 
scour  the  field  in  every  direction,  he  thought  proper 
to  abandon  his  army  to  their  fate,  and  to  seek  his  own 
safety  in  the  most  rapid  flight. 

As  the  Corsican  and  his  suite  issued  from  the  cottage, 
and  galloped  across  the  plain  to  reach  some  of  his 
retinue,  they  saw  several  parties  of  Prussian  hussars 
busily  employed  in  revenging  the  calamities  of  their 
country.  They  were  not  perceived,  and  Napoleon  was 
conducted  to  one  of  his  carriages.  He  drove  furiously 
towards  Gemappe.  Having  arrived  there  he  found  the 
stroets  completely  thronged  with  carriages  of  all  de- 
scriptions. They  were  all  obliged  to  pass  over  one 
bridge,  and,  in  their  haste  to  effect  their  escape,  they 
inqpedcd  each  other's  progress,  and  produced  the  most 
dreadful  confusion.  For  m<»'e  than  an  hour  he  remain- 
ed entangled  in  the  crowd,,  which  resisted  every  effort 
to  open  a  passage.  Every  moment  new  crowds  of  fu- 
gitives, cavalry,  infantry,  guns,  baggage-waggons,  and 
carriages  of  every  description,  rushed  into  die  place, 
increased  the  tumult,  and  rendered  (he  passage  of  the 
bridge  impracticable. 

To  complete  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the  Prussians 
now  approached.  Their  shouts  were  plainly  heard, 
mingling  with  the  shrieks  of  the  miserable  wretches 
who  were  perishing  under  their  sabres. 

The  streets  were  hastily  barricadoed,  and  every  pre- 
paration which  despair  or  terror  could  suggest  was 
made  for  a  last  defence.  The  Prussians,  however,  soon 
broke  through  every  obstacle,  and  entered  the  town 
at  full  speed* 

Buonaparte's  carriage  was  soon  recognised,  and  the 
conquerors  dashed  at  it,  in  the  hope  of  taking  the 
Corsican  himself.  The  coachman  and  the  postillion 
were  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  force  their  way 
through  the  throng.  The  Prussian  officer,  who  headed 
the  foremost  troop,  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  but 
he  only  lashed  his  horses  with  increasing,  violence. 
The  hussars  then  cut  down  the  postillion,  and  killed 
the  leaders,  while  the  sabre  of  their  officer  brought  tbe 
coachman  from  his  box  at  one  blow.  He  then  deemed 
his  prize  secure:  but,  as  he  opened  the  door.  Napo- 
leon escaped  from  the  opposite  side,  and,  before  the 
Prussian  could  pass  round  the  carriage,  he  had  mount- 
ed a  horse,  and  was  lost  in  the  throng.  In  his  haste 
he  dropped  his  hat,  his  sword,  arid  his  mantle,  which 
were  found  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  in  the  road. 

The  carriage  was  afterwards  brought  to  England  by 
the  officer  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  and  is  now  exhi- 
bited in  a  museum,  in  Piccadilly.  This  vehicle  was 
built  at  Brussels   to  convey  Buonaparte  on  his  memo-  ^ 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BUONAPARTE'S  CARRIAGE. 


Table  expedition  to  Russia*  It  trarelled  as  far  as  Mos- 
eowy  and  was  almost  the  only  equipage  which  escaped 
in  his  disastrous  retreat.  It  afterwards  carried  the  Cor- 
sican  to  Dresden,  and  brought  him  back  a  second  lime 
in  disgrace  to  France.  After  his  abdication,  it  convey- 
ed him  to  the  shores  of  the  Meditermnean,  and  was 
shipped  with  him  for  Elba,  where  it  was  there  used  in 
all  his  excursions  round  the  island.  When  he  planned 
his  second  usurpation,  his  troops  were  permitted  to 
take  neither  equipage  nor  baggage,  but  his  favourite 
.travelling-carriage  was  carefully  shipped,  and  landed 
at  Cannes.  His  journey  to  Paris  was  chiefly  performed 
in  it,  nor  would  he  quit  it,  although  the  state-carriages 
were  despatched  from  Paris  to  convey  him  in  triumph 
to  the  Thuilleries.  When  he  departed  to  join  his  ar- 
mies in  the  north  of  France,  this  carriage  again  accom- 
panied him,  and,  in  his  disgraceful  flight  from  Water- 
loo, it  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  triumphant  enemies. 

It  nearly  resembles  a  fashionable  English  travelling- 
carriage,  though  with  a  greater  appearance  of  heavi- 
ness. Its  colour  is  dark  blue,  bordered  with  gold,  and 
ornamented  with  the  imperial  arms  of  France.  The 
lamps  have  a  curious  appearance,  one  is  at  each  corner, 
^nd  another  in  the  centre  of  the  backf  which  illumi- 
nates the  inside  of  the  carriage. 

The  interior  presents  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
elegance  and  convenience  which  can  be  conceived.  It 
is  a  complete  ofiice,  bed-chamber,  dressing-room,  eat- 
ing-room, and  kitchen.  Packed  up  in  the  most  inge- 
nious way,  are  a  complete  breakfast-service  for  tea, 
cofiee,  and  chocolate,  including  a  spirit-lamp;  sandwich- 
service,  consisting  of  plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  salt, 
pepper  and  mustard  boxes,  decanter  and  glasses;  a 
dressing-case,  containing  every  article  for  the  toilette; 
a  complete  wardrobe ;  a  bedstead,  bed,  and  mattress; 
and  all  so  arranged  as  to  be  found  in  an  instant  ^     • 

Leaving,  for  a  while,  Napoleon  to  pursue  his  flight 
towards  Paris,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader  the  offi^ 
cial  accounts  of  that  memorable  and  important  battle, 
the  outline  of  which  has  been  previously  g^ven  :-— 

THE  ENGLISH  ACCOUNT. 

«  Watei'loo  June  19ih,  1816. 
«*  My  Lord, 

"  Buonaparte,  having  collected  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth,  corps  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
imperial  guards,  and  nearly  all  the  cavalry,  on  the  Sam- 
bre,  and  between  that  river  and  the  Meuse,  between 
the  10th  and  the  14th  of  the  month,  advanced,  on  the 
15th,  and  attacked  the  Prussian  j^osts  at  Thuin  and 
Lobez  on  the  Sambre,  at  day-light  in  the  morning. 

*^  I  did  not  hear  of  these  events  till  the  evening  of 


the  15tfa,  and  I  imimediately  ordered  the  troops  to  pre- 
pare to  march ;  and  afterwards  to  march  to  the  left^  as 
soon  as  I  had  intelligence  from  other  quarters  to  prove 
that  the  enemy's  movement  upon  Charleroi  was  the 
real  attack. 

^  The  enemy  drove  the  Prussian  posts  from  the  Sam- 
bre on  that  day ;  and  General  Ziethen,  who  comnaumded 
the  corps  which  had  been  at  Charleroi,  retired  upon 
Fleurus ;  and  Marshal  Prince  Blucher  concentrated  the 
Prussian  army  upon  Sombref,  holding  the  villages  oi 
St.  Amand  and  Ligny  in  front  of  his  position. 

^'The  enemy  continued  his  march  along  the  road 
from  Charleroi  towards  Brussels,  and,  on  the  same 
evening,  the  15th,  attacked  a  brigade  of  the  army  of 
the  Netherlands,  under  the  Prince  de  Weimar,  posted 
at  Frasne,  and  forced  it.  back  to  the  farm-house  on  the 
same  .road,  called  Les  Quatre  Bras. 

**The  Prince  of  Orange  immediately  reinfon^d  this 
brigade  with  another  of  the  same  division,  under  Ge- 
neral Perponcher,  and,  in  the  morning  early,  regained 
part  of  the  ground  which  had  beeq  lost,  so  as  to  have 
the  command  of  the  communication  leading  from  Ni- 
velles  and  Brussels,  with  Marshal  Blucher's  position. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  directed  the  whole  army 
to  march  upon  Les  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  fifth  division 
under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Picton  airived  at 
about  half-past  two  in  the  day,  followed  by  the  corps 
of  troops  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  afterwards 
by  the  contingent  of  Nassau. 

**  At  this  time  the  enemy  commenced  an  attack  upon 
Prince  Blucher  with  his  whole  force,  excepting'  the  first 
and  second  corps ;  and  a  corps  of  cavalry  under  Gene- 
ral Kellerman,  with  which  he  attacked  our  post  at  Les 
Quatre  Bras. 

^  The  Prussian  army  maintained  their  position  with 
their  usual  gallantry  and  perseverance,  against  a  great 
disparity  of  numbers,  as  the  fourth  corps  of  their  army, 
under  General  Bulow,  had  not  joined,  and  I  was  not 
aUe  to  assist  them  as  I  wished,  as  I  was  attacked  my- 
self, and  the  troops,  the  cavalry  in^  particular,  which 
had  a  long  distance  to  march,  had  not  arrived. 

«<We  maintained  our  position  also,  and  completely 
defeated  and  repulsed  all  th#<  enemy's  attempts  to  get 
possession  of  it  The  enemy  repeatedly  attacked  us 
with  a  large  body  of  infantry  and  -  cavaliy,  supported 
by  a  numerous  and  powerful  artillery ;  he  made  several 
charges  with  the  cavalry  upon  our  infantry,  but  all  were 
repulsed  in  the  steadiest  manner.  In  this  aflTair,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Picton, 
and  Major-general  Sir  James  Kempt,  and  Sir  Denis 
Pack,  who  were  engaged  from  the  commencement  of 
the  enemy's  attack,  highly  distinguished  themselves. 
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as  well  as  Lieut^nant-fireneral  Cbaries  Baron  Alten, 
Mcgor-general  Sir  €•  Halket,  Lieutenant-general  Cjooke, 
and  Major-generals  Maitland  and  Byng^  as  they  suc- 
cessively arrived.  The  troops  of  the  fifth  division,  and 
those  of  the  Brunswick  corps,  were  long  and  severely 
engaged,  and  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost 
gallantry*  I  must  particularly  mention  the  twenty- 
eighth,  forty-second,  seventy-ninth,  and  ninety-second 
regiments,  and  the  battalion  of  Hanoverians. 

*'  Our  loss  was  great,  as  your  lordship  will  perceive 
by  the  enclosed  return ;  and  I  have  particularly  to  re- 
gret his  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
fell,  fighting  gallantly,  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

'*  Although  Marshal  Blucherhad  maintained  his  po- 
sition at  Sombref,^  he  still  found  himself  much  weaken- 
ed by  the  severity  of  the  contest  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged;  and,  as  the  fourth  corps  had  not  arrived,  he 
determined  to  fall  back,  and  concentrate  his  army  upon 
Wavre ;  and  he  marched  in  the  night  after  the  adtion 
was  over. 

**  This  movement  of  the  marshal's  rendered  neces- 
sary a  corresponding  one  on  my  part;  and  I  retired 
from  the  farm  of  Quatre  Bras  upon  Genuippe,  and 
thence  upon  Waterloo  the. next  morning,  the  17th,  at 
ten  o'clock. 

^  The  enemy  made  no  eflfort  to  pursue  Marshal  Bln- 
cher.  .  On  the  contrary,  a  patrol  which  I  sent  to  Som- 
bref  in  the  morning,  found  all  quiet,  and^the  enemy's 
videttes  fell  back  as  the  patrole  advanced.  Neither  did 
be  attempt  to  molest  bur  march  to  the  rear,  although 
made  in  the.  middle  of  the  day,  excepting  by  following, 
with  a  large  body  of  cavaliy  brought  from  his  right, 
the  cavalry  under  the  Earl  of  TJxbridge. 

^This  gave  Lord  Uxbridge  an  opportunity  of  charging 
them  with  the  first  Life-Guards,  upon  their  deboucbe 
from  the  village  of  Gemappe,  upon  which  occasion  his 
lordship  has  declared  himself  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
that  regiment. 

^'  The  position  which  I  took  up,  in  front  of  Watefloo, 
crossed  the  high  roads  from  Charleroi  and  Nivelles,  and 
had  its  right  thrown  back  to  a  ravine  near  Merke  Braine, 
which  was  occupied ;  and  its  left  extended  to  a  height 
above  the  hamlet  Ter-Ia-Haye,  which  was  likewise  oc- 
cupied. In  front  of  the  right  centre,  and  near  the  Ni- 
velles road,'  we  occupied  the  house  and  garden  of 
Hougoumont,  which  covered  the  return  of  that  flank ; 
and,  in  front  of  the  left  centre,  we  occupied  the  farm 
of  LaHaye  Sainte.  By  our  left  we  communicated  with 
Marshal  Prince  Blucher,  at  Wavre,  through  Chain, 
and  the  marshal  had  promised  me  that,  in  case  we 
should  be  attacked,  he  would  support  me  with  one  or 
more  corps,  as  might  be  necessary. 
**  The  enemy  collected  his  army,  with  the  exception 
6.  '•      '  • 


of  the  third  corps,  which  had  been  sent  to  observe 
Marshal  Blucher,  on  a  range  of  heights  in  our  front,  in. 
the  course  of  the  night  of  the  17tb,  and  yesterday 
morning ;  and,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  he  commenced  a 
furious  attack  upon  our  post  at  Hougoumont.  I  had 
occupied  that  post  with,  a  detachment  from  General 
Byng's  brigade  of  Guards,  which  was  in  position  in  its 
rear;  and  it  was  for  some  time  under  the  command  of 
liieotenant-colonel  Macdonald,  and  afterwards  of  Co- 
lonel Home ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  it  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  day  with  the  utmost  gallantry 
by  these  brave  troops,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
efibrts  of  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  it. 

'*  Tlvis  attack  upon  the  right  of  our  centre  was  acr 
companied  by  a  very  heavy  cannonade  upon  our  whole 
line,  which  was  destined  to  support  the  repeated  attacks 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  occasionally  mixed,  but  some- 
times separate,  which  were  made  upon  it.  In  one  of 
these,  the  enemy  carried  the  farm-house  of  La  Hfiye 
Sainte,  as  the  detachment  of  the  light  battalion  of  the 
legion  which  occupied  it  had  expended  all  its  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  enemy  occupied  the  only  communication 
there  was  with  them. 

"  The  enemy  repeatedly  charged'  our  infantry  with 
his  cavalry,  but  t^ese  attacks  were  uniformly  unsuc- 
cessful, and  they  afforded  opportunities  to  our  cavalry 
to  charge,  in  one  of  which,  Lord  E.  Somerset's  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  Life-Guards,  Royal  Horse-Guards, 
and  First  Dragoon-Guards,  highly  distinguished  them- 
selves ;  as  did  that  of  Major-general  Sir  W.  Ponsonby, . 
having  taken  many  prisoners  and  an  eagle. 

'*  These  attacks  were  repeated  till  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  when  the  enemy  made  a  desperate  eflTort,  with 
the  cavalry  and  infantry,  supported  by  the  fire  of  artil-  ^ 
lery,  to  force  our  left  centre  near  the  farm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  which,  after  a  severe  contest,  was  defeated; 
and,  having  observed  that  the  troops  retired  from  the 
attack  in  great  confusion,  and  that  the  march  of  Gene- 
ral Bulow's  corps  by  Frichemont  upon  Planchenoit  and 
La  Belle  Alliance,  had  begun  to  take  eflTect ;  and,  as  I 
could  perceivjB  the  fire  of  his  cannon,  and  as  Marshal 
Prince  Blucher  had  joined  in  person,  with  a  corps  of 
his  army  to  the  left  of  our  line  by  Ohain,  I  determined 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  immediately  advanced  the 
whole  line  of  infantry,  supported  by  the  cavalry  and 
artillery.  The  attack  succeeded  in  every  point;  the 
enemy  was  forced  from  his  position  on  the  heights,  and 
fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  behind  him,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  one  hundred  andjifty  pieces  of  can- 
non^ with  their  ammunition,  which  fell  into  our  hands. 

^'  I  continued  the  pursuit  till  lon^  after  dark,  and> 
then  discontinued  it,  only  on^ii^Snr^f  the  fatigue  of^ 
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our  ttoopsy  who  bad  been  engagfed  during  twelve  hours, 
and  because  I  found  myself  on  the  same  road  with 
Marshal  Blncher,  who  assured  me  of  his  intention  to 
follow  the  enemy  throughout  the  night:  he  has  sent  me 
word  this  morning,  that  he  had  taken  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon  belonging  to  the  imperial  guard,  and  several 
carriages,  baggage,  &c.  belonging  to  Buonaparte,  in 
Gemappe. 

**l  propose  to  move,  this  morning,  upon  Nivelles, 
and  not  to  discontinue  my  operations. 

^  Your  lordship  will  observe,  that  such  a  desperate 
action  could  not  be  fought,  ati^d  such  advantages  could 
not  be  gained,  without  great  loss ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  that  our's  has  been  inmiense*  In  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  his  majesty  has  sustained 
the  loss  of  an  oflSlcer  who  has  frequently  distinguished 
himself  in  his  service ;  and  he  fell,  gloriously  leading 
his  division  to  a  charge  with  bayonets,  by  which  one  of 
the  most  serious  attacks  made  by  the  enemy  on  our  po- 
sition was  defeated* 

^The  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  after  having  successfully 
got  through  this  arduous  day,  received  a  wound,  by 
almost  the  last  shot  fired,  which  will,  I  am  afraid,  de- 
prive his  majesty  for  some  time  of  his  services. 

^  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  distin- 
guished  himself  by  his  gallantry  and  conduct  till  he 
received  a  wound  from  a  musket-ball  through  the 
shoulder,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the  field. 

^  It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  assure  your 
lordship,  that  the  army  never,  upon  any  occasion,  con- 
ducted itself  better.'  The  division  of  guards,  under 
Lieutenant-general  Cooke,  who  is  severely  wounded, 
Major-general  Maitland,  and  Major-general  Byng,  set 
an  example  which  was  followed  by  all ;  and  there  is 
no  officer,  nor  description  of  troops,  that  did  not  be- 
have well.' 

^  I  must,  however,  particularly  mention^  for  his  royal 
highnesses  approbation.  Lieutenant-general  Sir  H.  Clin- 
ton ;  Major-general  Adam ;  Lieutenant-general  Charles 
Baron  Alten,  severely  wounded;  Major-general  Sir 
Colin  Halket,  severely  wounded;  Colonel  Ompteda; 
Colonel  Mitchele,  commanding  a  brigade  of  the  fourth 
division;  Major-generals  Sir  James  Kempt  and  Sir 
Denis  Pack;  Major-general  Lambert;  Major-general 
Lord  E.  Somerset;  Major-general  Sir  W.  Ponsonby; 
Major-general  Sir  C.  Grant,  and  Major-general  Sir  H. 
Vivian ;  Major-general  Sir  O.  Yandeleur;  Major-gene- 
ral Count  Domberg.  I  am  also  particularly  indebted 
to  General  Lord  Hill,  for  his  assistance  and  conduct 
upon  this,  as  upon  all  former  occasions. 

**  The  artillery  and  engineer  departments  were  con- 
ducted much  to  my  satisfaction  by  Colonel  Sir  G.  Wood, 
and  Colonel  Smyth ;  and  I  had  every  reason  to  be  sa- 


tisfied with  the  conduct  of  the  Adjutant-general  Majors 
general  Barnes,  who  was  wounded,  and  of  the  Quarter* 
master-general.  Colonel  Delancy,  who  was  killed  by  a 
canuot-shot  in  the  middle  of  the  action.  This  officer  is 
a  serio|is  loss  to  his  majesty's  service,  and  to  me  at  this 
moment.  I  was  likewise  much  indebted  to  the  assists 
anceof  Lieutenant-colonel  Lord' Fitzroy  Somerset,  who 
was  severely  wounded,  and  of  the  officers  composing 
my  personal  stafiT,  who  have  sufiTered  severely  in  this 
action.  Lieutenant-colonel  the  honourable  Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  who  has  died  of  bis  wounds,  was  a  most 
promising  officer,  and  is  n  serious  loss  to  his  majesty's 
service. 

*<  General  Kruse,  of  the  Nassau  service,  likewise  con- 
ducted himself  much  to  my  satisfaction,*  as  did  General 
Trip,  commanding  the  heavy  brigade  of  cavalry,  and 
General  Yanhope,  commanding  a  brigade  of  infantry 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

"  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  General  Baron  Vincent, 
General  Muffling,  and  General  Alava,  were  in  the  field 
during  the  action,  and  rendered  me  every  assistance  in 
their  power.  Baron  Vincent  is  wounded,  but  I  hope 
not  severely ;  and  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo  received  a 
contusion. 

**  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  feelings,  or  to  Marshal 
Blucher  and  the  Prussian  army,. if  I  did  not  attribute 
the  successful  result  of  this  arduous  day  to  the  cordial 
and  timely  assistance  received  from  them. 

^  The  operation  of  General  Bulow  upon  the  enemy's 
flank,  was  a  most  decisive  one ;  and,  even  if  I  had  not 
found  myself  in  a  situation  to  make  the  attack  which 
produced  the  final  result,  it  would  have  forced  the 
enemy  to  retire,  if  his  attacks  should  have  failed,  and 
would  have  prevented  him  from  taking  advantage  ot 
them,  if  they  should  unfortunately  have  succeeded. 

«I  send,  with  this  despatch,  two  eagles,  taken  by 
the  troops  in  this  action,  which  Major  Percy  will  have 
the  honour  of  laying  at  the  feet  of  his  Royal  Highness. 
I  beg  leave  to  reconunend  him  to  your  lordship's  pro- 
tection. 

^  I  have  the  lionour,  &c. 

(Signed)  ^  WBLLmoTOV." 


THE  PRUSSIAN  ACCOUNT. 
^  It  was  on  the  16th  of  this  month,  that  Napoleon, 
after  having  collected,  on  the  14th,  five  corps  of  his 
army,  and  the  several  corps  of  the  guard,  between 
Manbeuge  and  Beaumont,  commenced  hostilities.  The 
points  of  concentration  of  the  four  Prussian  corps,  were 
Fleurus,  Namur,  Ciney,  and  Hannut;  the  situation  of 
which  made  it  possible  to  unite  the  army  in  one  ^ 
these  points,  in  twenty-four  boxa^P  oy  ^*^  v^v^^l^^ 
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^  Qtt  Ae  16th,  Napoleon  adranced  by  Thuiiii  opon 
the  two  banks  of  the  Sambre^  against  Charleroi.  Ge- 
neral Ziethen  bad  collected  the  first  corps  near  Fleu- 
nis,  and  had,  on  that  day,  a  rery  warm  action  with 
the  enemy,  who,  after  having  taken  Charlero^  directed 
his  march  npon  Flearus.  General  Ziethen  maintained 
himself  in  his  position  near  that  place. 

**  Field-marshal  Blucher  intending  to  fight  a  great 
battle  with  the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible,  the  other 
three  corps  of  the  Prussian  army  were  consequently 
directed  upon  Sombref,  a  league  and  a  half  from  Fleu- 
ros,  where  the  second  and  third  corps  were  to  arrive 
on  the  I5th,  and  the  fourth  corps  on  the  16th. 

**  Lord  Wellington  had  united  his  army  between  Ath 
and  Nivelles,  which  enabled  him  to  assist  Field-marshal 
Blucher,  in  case  the  battle  should  be  fought  on  the 
16th. 


JuHB  la— BATTLE  OF  LIGNY. 

*  The  Prussian  army  was  posted  on  the  heights  be- 
tween Brie  and  Sombref,  and  beyond  the  last  place, 
and  occupied  with  a  large  force  the  villages  of  St 
Amand  and  Ligny,  situated  in  its  front  Meantime 
only  three  corps  of  the  army  had  joined ;  the  fourth, 
which  was  stationed  between  Liege  and  Hannut,  had 
been  delayed  in  its  march  by  several  circumstances, 
and  was  not  yet  come  up.  Nevertheless,  Field-marshal 
Blucher  resolved  to  give  battle,  Lord  Wellington  having 
already  put  in  motion  to  support  him  a  strong  division 
of  his  army,  as  well  as  his  whole  reserve  stationed  in 
the  environs  of  Brussels,  and  the  fourth  corps  of  the 
Prussian  army  being  also  on  the  point  of  arriving. 

^Xhe  battle  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  enemy  brought  up  above  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men.  The  Prussian  army  was  eighty  thou- 
sand strong.  The  village  of  St.  Amand  was  the  first 
point  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  carried  it,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance. 

**  He  then  directed  his  efforts  against  Ligny.  This 
is  a  lai^  village,  solidly  built,  situated  on  a  rivulet  of 
the  same  name.  It  was  diere  that  a  contest  began 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
leoorded  in  history.  Villages  have  often  been  taken 
and  retaken :  but  here  the  combat  continued  for  five 
hours  in  the  villages  themselves ;  and  the  movements 
forwards  or  backwards  were  confined  to  a  very  narrow 
space.  On  both  sides  fi^sh  troops  continually  came  up. 
Each  army  had  behind  the  part  of  the  village  which  it 
occupied  g^eat  masses  of  infantry,  which  maintained 
the  combat,  and  were  continually  renewed  by  reinforce- 
ments which  they  received  from  their  rear,  as  well  as 
from  the  heights  on  the  right  and  left    About  two 


hundred  cannon  were  directed  from  both  siden  against 
the  village,  which  was  on  fire  in  several  places  at  once. 
From  time  to  time,  the  combat  extended 'through  tthe 
line,  the  enemy  having  also  directed  numerbns  troops 
against  the  third  corps ;  however,  the  main  contest  was 
near  Ligny.  Things  seemed  to  take  a  favourable  turti 
for  the  Prussian  troops,  a  fiirt  of  the  village  of  St 
Amand  having  been  retaken  by  a  battalion  commanded 
by  the  Field-marshal  himself;  in  consequence  of  which 
advantage  we  had  regained  a  height,  which  had  beeti 
abandoned  after  the  loss  of  St  Amand.  Neveitheless, 
the  battle  continued  about  Ligny  with  the  same  fury. 
The  issue  seemed  to  depend  on  ^e  arrival  of  flie  Eng- 
lish troops,  or  on  that  of  the  fourth  corps  of  the  Prussian 
army;  in  fact,  the  arrival  of  this  last  division  would 
have  afibrded  the  Field-niarshal  the  means  of  making, 
immediately,  with  the  right  wing,  an  attaek,  frbm  which  ' 
great  success  might  be  expected:  but  news  arrived 
that  the  English  division  destined  to  support  us,  was 
violently  attacked  by  a  corps  of  the  French  Urmy.  And 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  it  had  maintained  itself 
in  its  position  at  Quatre  Bras.  The  fourth  corps  of  the 
army  did  net  appear,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  maintain 
alone  the  contest  with  an  army  greatly  superior  in  num- 
bers. The  evening  was  already  much  advanced,  and 
the  combat  about  Ligny  continued  with  unremitting 
fury,  and  the  same  equality  of  success ;  we  invoked, 
but  in  vain,  the  arrival  of  those  succours  which  were 
so  necessary ;  the  danger  became  every  hour  more  ur- 
gent; all  the  divisions  were  engaged,  or  had  already 
been  so,  and  there  was  not 'any  corps  at  hand  able  to 
support  them.  Suddenly  a  division  of  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry, which,  by  favour  of  tie  night,  had  made-a  cir- 
cuit round  the  village  without  being  observed,  at  the 
same  time  that  some  raiments  of  cuirassiers  had  forced 
the  passage  on  the  other  side,  took  in  the  rear  the  main 
body  of  our  army,  which  was  posted  behind  the  houses* 
This  surprise,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  was  decisive, 
especially  at  the  moment  when  our  cavalry,  also  posted 
on  a  height  behind  the  village,  was  repulsed  by  thlB 
enemy's  cavalry  in  repeated  attacks. 

**  Our  infantry  posted  near  Ligny,  though  fore  «d  to 
retreat,  did  not  suffer  itself  to  be  discouraged,  either 
b^  being  surprised  by  the  enemy  in  the  darkness,  a 
circumstance  which  exaggerates  in  th^  mind  of  man 
the  dangers  to  which  he  finds  himself  exposed,  or,  by 
the  idea  of  seeing  itself  surrounded  on  all  sides. 
Formed  in  masses,  it  coolly  repulsed  all  the  attacks  of 
the  cavalry,  and  retreated  in  good  order  upon  the 
heights,  whence  it  continued  its  retrograde  movement 
upon  Tilly.  In  consequence  of  the  sudden  irrup- 
tion of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  several  of  our  cannon,  in 
their  precipitate  retreat,  had  taken  directions  whit 
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led  them  to  defiles,  in  which  they  neoesfiarily  fell  into 
disorder;  in  this  manner,  fifteen  pieces  fell  into  the 
'  hands  of  the  enemy.  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  the  field  of  battle,  the  army  formed 
again.  The  enemy  did  not  venture  to  pursue  it.  The 
yillage  of  Brie  remained  in  our  possession  during  the 
night,  as  well  as  Sombref,  where  General  Thielman 
had  fought  with  the  third  corps,  and  whence  he,  at 
day-break,  slowly  began  to  retreat  towards  Oembloux, 
where  the  fourth  corps,  under  General  Bulow,  had  at 
length  arrived  dunng  the  night.  The  first  and  second 
corps  proceeded  in  the  morning  behind  the  defile  of 
Mount  St.  Guibert  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  great;  the  enemy,,  however,  took  from  us  no  pri- 
soners, except  a  part  of  our  wounded.  The  battle  was 
lost,  but  not  our  honour.  Our  soldiers  fohght  with  a 
bravery,  which  equalled  every  expei  tation  ;  their  forti- 
tude remained  unshaken^  because  every  one  retained 
his  confidence  in  his  own  strength.  On  this  day  Field- 
marshal  Blucher  had  encountered  the  greatest  dangers. 
A  charge  of  cavalry^  led  on  by  himself,  had  failed. 
While  that  of  the  enemy  was  vigorously  pursuing,  a 
musket-shot  struck  the  field-marshal's  horse :  the  ani- 
mal, for  from  being  stopped  in  his  career  by  this  wound, 
began  to  gallop  more  furiously  till  it  dropped  down 
dead.  The  field-marshal,  stunned  by  the  violent  fall, 
lay  entangled  under  the  horse.  The  enemy's  cuiras- 
siers, following  up  their  advantage,  advanced :  our  last 
horseman  had  already  passed  by  the  field-marshal,  an 
adjutant  alone  remained  with  him,  and  had  just  alight- 
ed, resolved  to  share  his  fate.  The  danger  was  great, 
but  Heaven  watched  over  us.  The  enemy,  pursuing 
their  chaige,  pafwed  rapidly  by  the  field-marshal  with- 
out seeing  him :  the  next  moment,  a  second  charge  of 
our  cavalry  having  repulsed  them,  they  again  passed  by 
him  with  the  same  precipitation,  not  perceiving  him, 
any  more  than  they  had  don6  the  first  time,  llieu,  but 
not  without  difiiculty,  the  field-marshal  was  disengaged 
from  under  the  dead  horse,  and  he  immediately  mount- 
ed a  dragoon-horse. 

"On  the  17th,  in  the  evening, ^he  Prussian  anny 
concentrated  itself  in  the  environs  of  Wavre.  Napo- 
leon put  himself  ia  motion  against  Lord  Wellington 
upon  the  great  road  leading  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels. 
An  English  division  maintained,  on  the  same  day,  near 
Quartre  Bras,  a  very  severe  contest  with  the  enemy. 
Lord  Wellington  had  taken  a  position  on  the  road  to 
Brussels,  having  his  right  wing  leaning  upon  Braine- 
la-Leud,  the  centre  near  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  the  left 
wing  against  La  Haye  Sainte.  Lord  Wellington  wrote 
to  the  Field-marshal,  that  he  was  resolved  to  accept 
the  batde  in  this  position,  if  the  Field-marshal  would 
support  him  with  two  corps  of  his  army.    The  Field- 


marshal  promised  to  come  with  his  whole  army :  he 
even  proposed,  in  case  Napoleon  should  not  attack,  that 
the  allies  themselves,  with  their  whole  united  force, 
should  attack  him  the  next  day.  This  may  serve  to 
shew  hoif  little  the  battle  of  the  16th  had  disorganized 
the  Prussian  army,  or  weakened  its  moral  strength. 
Thus  ended  the  day  of  the  17th. 
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^  At  break  of  day,  the  Prussian  army  again  b^;an  to 
move.  The  fourth  and  second  corps  marched  by  St. 
Lambert,  where  they  were  to  take  a  position,  covered 
by  the  forest,  near  Frichemont,  to  take  the  enemy  in 
the  rear  when  the  moment  should  appear  favourable. 
The  first  corps  was  to  operate  by  Ohain,  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy. .  The  third  corps  was  to  follow 
slowly,  in  order  to  aflford  succour  in  case  of  need. 
The  battle  began  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  English  army  occupied  the  heights  of  Mont  St. 
Jean ;  that  of  the  French  was  on  the  heights  before 
Plancbenoit:  the  former  was  about  eighty  thousand 
strong ;  the  enemy  had  above  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand.  In  a  short  time,  the  battle  became  general 
along  the  whole  line.  It  seems  that  Napoleon  had  the 
design  to  throw  the  left  wing  upOn  the  centre,  and  thus 
to  effect  the  separation  of  the  English  army  from  the 
Prussian,  which  he  believed  to  be  retreating  upon 
Maestricht.  For  this  purpose  he  had  placed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  reserve  in  the  centre,  against  his  right  wing, 
and  upon  this  point  he  attacked  with  fury.  The  Eng- 
lish  army  fought  with  a  valour  which  it  is  impossible 
to  surpass.  The  repeated  charges  of  the  old  guard^ 
were  bafiied  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  Scotch  regiments; 
and  at  every  charge  the  French  cavalry  were  over- 
thrown by  the  English  cavalry.  But  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy  in  numbers  was  too  great ;  Napoleon  conti- 
nually brought  forward  considerable  masses,  and  with 
whatever  firmness  the  English  troops  maintained  them- 
selves in  their  position,  it  was  not  possible  but  that  such 
heroic  exertions  must  have  a  limit. 

*^  It  was  half-past  four  o'clock.  The  excessive  diflt< 
culties  of  the  passage  by  the  defile  of  St  Lambert  had 
considerably  retarded  the  march  of  the  Prussian  co- 
lumns, so  that  only  two  brigades  of  the  fourth  corps 
had  arrived  at  the  covered  position  which  was  assigned 
to  them.  The  decisive  moment  was  come ;  there  was 
not  an  instant  to  be  lost.  The  generals  did  not  suffer 
it  to  escape.  They  resolved  inunediately  to  begin  the 
attack  with  the  troops  which  they  had  at  hand.  Gene- 
ral Bulow,  therefore,  with  two  brigades  and  ^  corps  of 
I  cavalry,  advanced  rapidly  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy  a 
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nglA  wixng.  The  enemy  did  i;iot  lose  his  presence  of 
mind ;  he  instantly*  turned  bis  reserve  against  us,  and 
H  murderous  conflict  began  on  that  side.  The  combat 
remained  long  uncertain,  while  the  battle  with  the 
English  army  still  continued  with  the  same  violence. 

"Towards  si^  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  received 
Ihe  news  tifiat  General  Thielman,  with  the  third  corps, 
.was  attacked  nei^r  Wavre  by  a  very  considerable' corps 
of  the  enemy,  rind  that  they  were  already  disputing  the 
possession  pf  the  town.  The  Field-marshal,  however, 
did  .not  sqfTer  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  this  news:  it 
,wason.the  spot  where  he  was,  and  no  where  else,  that^ 
the  affair  was  to  be  decided.  A  conflict,  continually 
isuppqrtefl  ,by  .the  same  obstinacy,  and  kept  up  byj 
fi^esfa. troops,. copid  alone  ensure  the  victory,  and  if  it 
Wf^^eolitained  here,  any  reverse  sustained  near  Wavre- 
was  of  little  conifequence.  The  columns,  therefore, 
opntipaed  their  movements.  It  was  half  an  hour  past 
,§even,  ,4|nd  the  issue  of  the. battle  was  still  uncertain. 
,l^hP  whole  of  the  fourth  corps,  and  a  part  of  the  se- 
cond, pnder  Ge.neral  Pvich,  had  successively  come  up. 
The  ^French  .troops  fought  with  desperate  fury :  how- 
ever, some  uncertainty  was  perceived  in  their  move- 
iDe.o^,'^nd.jt  ]vf;as  observed,  that  some  pieces  of  cannon 
were  retreatimr*  At  this  moment  the  first  columns  of 
the  cprps  of,  General  Ziethen  arrive^^  on  the  points  ^of 
attack,  near  the  village  of  Smouhen,  on  the  enemy's 
right. flank,  and  instantly  charged.  This  nioment  de« 
cided  the  defeat  of  ^he  enemy.  ^His  right  wing  was 
.broken  in  three  places;  he  abandoned  his  positions. 
Our  troops  rushed  forwar4  at  the  pas  de  charge^  and 
att^ck^d  him  on  all  sides,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  English  line  advanced. 

"  Circumstances  were  extremely  favourable  to  the 
attack  formed  by  the.  Prussian  army ;  the  ground  rose 
jn  an  amphitheatre,  so  that  our  artillery  could  freely 
open  its  fire  from  the  summit  of  a  great  many  heights 
4  .which  rose  gradually  above  each  other,  and,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  which  the  troops  descended  into  the  plain, 
formed  into  brigades,  and  in  the  greatest  order;  while 
fresh  corps  continually  unfolded  themselves,  issuing 
,  from  the  forest  on  the  height  behind  us.    The  enemy, 
however,  still  preserved  means  to  retreat,  till  the  vil- 
Jsge  of  Planchenoit,  which  he  had  on  his  rear,  and 
which  was  defended  by  the  guard,  was,  after  several 
sanguinary  attacks,,  carried  by  storm.    From  that  time 
l)ie  retreat  became  a  rout,  which  soon  spread  throuc^fa 
'  the  whole  French  army,  and,  in  its  dreadful  confusion, 
hurrying  away  every  thing  that  attempted  to  stop  it, 
.  aoon  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  flight  of  an  army 
of  barbarians.    It  was  half  past  nine.    The  Field-raar- 
.  ^al  assembled  all  the  superior  oflScers,  and  gave  orders 
lo  send  the  last  h.orse  and  the  last  man  in  pursuit  of  the 
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enemy.  The  vdn  of  the  army  accelerated  its  march* 
The  French  being  ])ursued  withbot  intermission,  were  ^ 
abisolutely  disorganized.  The  causeway  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  shipwreck ;  it  was  cov^ed 
wuh  an  innumeral>Ie  quantity  of  cannon,  caissons,  car- 
riages, baggage,  arms,  and  wrecks  of  every  kind. 
Those  of  the  enemy  who  had  attempted  to  repose  for  a 
time,  and  had  not  expected  to  be  so  quickly  pursued, 
were  driven  from  more  than  nine  bivouacs.  In  some 
village  they  attempted  to  maintain  themselves;  but, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  the  beating  of  our  drums,  or  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  they  either  fled  or  threw  them- 
selves into  the  houses,  where  they  were  cut  dowti  or 
made  prisoners.  It  was  moonlight,  which  greatly  fk" 
voured  the  pursuit;  for  the  whole  march  was  biit  a  con- 
tinued chase,  either  ifi  the  corn-fields  or  the  houses. 

''At  Gemappe,  the  enemy  had  intrenched  himself 
with  cannon  and  overturned-^^arriages:  at  our  approach, 
we  suddenly  heard  in  the  town  a  great  noise  and  a  mo- 
tion of  carriages ;  at  the  entrance  we  were  exposed  t« 
a  brisk  fire  of  musketry ;  yve  replied  by  some  cannon- 
shot,  followed  by  a  hwn'ah^  and,  in  an  instant  after, 
the  town  was  ours.  It  was  here  that,  among  many 
other  equipages,  the  carriage  of  Napoleon  was  taken ; 
he  had  just  left  it  to  mount  on  horseback,  and,  hi  his 
hurry,  had  /orgotten  his  sword  and  hat.  Thus  the 
affairs  continued  till  break  of  day.  About  forty  thou- 
sand men,  in  the  most  complete  disorder,  the  remains 
of  the  whole  army,  have  saved  themselves,  retreating 
through  Charleroi,  partly  without  arms,  and  carrying 
with  them  only  twenty-seven  pieces  of  their  numerous 
'artillery. 

''The  enemy,  in  his  flight,  has  passed  all  his  for- 
tresses, the  only  defence  of  his,  frontiers,'  which  are 
now  passed  by  our  armies. 

"At  three  o'clock,^ Napoleon  had  despatched  from 
the  field  of  battle  a  courier  to  Paris,  with  the  news  that 
victory  was  no  longer  doubtful :  a  few  hours  after,  he 
had  no  longer  any  army  left.  We  have  not  yet  an 
exact  account  of  the  enemy's  loss;  it  is  enough  tg  know 
that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
prisoners :  among  the  latter  are  Generals  Monton,  Du- 
hesme,  and  Compans.  Up  to  this  time,  about  three 
hundred  cannon,  and  above  five  hundred  caissons,  are 
in  our  hands. 

"  Few  victories  have  been  so  complete;  and  there  is 
certainly  no  example  that  an  army,  two  days  after 
losing  a  battle,  engaged  in  such  an  action,  and  so  glo- 
riously maintained  it.'  Honour  be  to  troops  capable  of 
so  much  firmness  and  valour !  In  the  middle  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  French  army,  and  exactly 
upon  the  height,  is  a  farm,  called  La  Belle  Alliance. 
The  march  of  all  the  Pnite^gff,^^^|^ji^^ce<^[^ 
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towards  this  fanD»  wbich  was  yisible  from  every  side. 
It  was  there  that  Napoleon  was  during  the  battle :  it 
was  thence  that  he  gave  his  orders,  that  he  flattered 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  victory ;  and  it  was  there 
that  his  ruin  was  decided.  There,  too,  it  was,  that, 
by  a  happy  chance,  Field-marshal  Biucher  and  Lord 
Wellington  met  in  the  dark,  and  mutually  saluted  each 
other  as  victors. 

**  In  commemoration  of  the  alliance  which  now  sub- 
sists between  the  English  and  Prussian  nations,  of  the 
union  of  the  two  armies,  and  their  reciprocal  confi- 
dence, the  Field-marshal  desired,  that  this  battle  should 
bear  thetiame  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 

**  By  the  order  of  Field-marshal  Biucher. 

^  General  Gneisbnau.^ 


THE  BEL6UN  ACCOUNT. 

Head-QuarterSf  NivelleSf  17th  June^  1815, 
Two  in  the  morning. 

**  Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  Prus- 
sian army  was  attacked  in  its  position,  which  it  aban- 
doned, and  retired  from  Charleroi,  by  Gosselies,  as  far 
as  the  environs  of  Fleurus.  As  soon  as  I  was  apprised 
of  this  attack,  I  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  the  corps 
of  troops  under  my  command.  In  consequence  of  what 
took  place  in  the  Prussian  army,  the  battalion  of  Orange 
Nassau,  which,  together  with  a  battery  of  light  artil- 
lery, occupied  the  village  of  Frasn£,  were  attacked  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  15th.  These  troops 
maintained  themselves  in  their  position  on  the  height 
o^  this  village,  called  Quatre  Bras,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  road.  The  skirmishing  ceased  upon  this 
point  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

^  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  this  attack,  I  gave 
ordets  for  the  third  division,  as  well  as  to  two  English 
divisions,  to  move  upon  Nivelles ;  and  to  the  second, 
to  maintain  the  position  of  Quatre  Bras.  Only  a  part 
of  the  second  division  was  enabled  to  move  thither  ini- 
mediately,  in  consequence  of  the  brigade,  under  the 
orders  of  Major-genesal  Byland,  not  being  able  to 
leave  Nivelles  prior  to  the  arrival  of  other  troops  at  that 
place. 

**  The  firing  of  the  tirailleurs  commenced  at  five 
o'clock  yesterday  morning  on  this  point,  and  wall  kept 
up  on  both  sides  until  mid-day,  without  any  result 
About  two  o'clock  the  attack  became  much  more  se- 
vere, especially  on  the  part  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  brigade  of  light  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
General  Van  Merlen,  was  not  able  to  come  up  before 
Cbur  o'clock ;  previous  to  which  time  I  had  no  cavalry  to 


oppose  to  the  enemy.  Seeing  of  how  g^reat  importance 
it  was  to  preserve  the  position  on  the  heights  of  the 
road,  called  Quatre  Bras,  I  was  fortunate  in  maintain- 
ing them  against  an  enemy  who  was  in  every  respect 
superior  to  me  in  force. 

*^  Having  been  attacked  by  the  two  French  corps, 
commanded  by  Generals  D'Erlon  and  Reille,  and  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  checking  them,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  time  to  assemble  a  sufficient  force  to  foil  the 
projects  of  the  enemy.  The  result  of  this  attack  has 
been,  that,  lifter  a  very  obstinate  contest,  which  lasted 
till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  not  only  checked 
the  enemy,  but  even  repulsed*  him.' 

<<  The  Prussian  army,  which  was  also  attacked  yester- 
day, maintained  its  principal  position ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  Napoleon,  with  very  considerable  forces, 
will  direct  an  attack  upon  the  whole  line. 

*^  Our  troops  bivouacked  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
whither  I  shall  immediately  proceed,  in  expectation  of 
the  probability  that  Napoleon  willendeavour  to  execute 
to-day  the  project  of  yesterday.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington has  concentrated  upon  this  point  as  many  troops 
as  he  was  able  to  collect 

**  I  experience  a  lively  pleasure  in  being  able  to  an- 
nounce to  your  majesty,  that  your  troops,  and  the  in- 
fantry and  artittery  in  particular,  fought  with  great 
courage. 

*<  Circumstances  having  prevented  my  receiving  the 
reports  from  the  difierent  corps  concerning  their  loss,  I 
am  unable  to  acquaint  you  with  it:  but  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  doing  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

(Signed)        «  William,  Prince  of  Orange.** 

Bru8$el$,  Jme  22,  1816. 

^  After  the  battle  of  the  16th,  of  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  giving  an  account  to  your  majesty  on  the 
17th,  at  two  in  the  morning,  from  the  head-quarters  at 
Nivelles,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  keeping  his  line  with 
the  Prussian  army,  made  a  movement  in  the  morning, 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  army  found  itself  in 
position  upon  the  heights  in  front  of  Waterloo,  where 
it  bivouacked;  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  followed 
the  movements  of  the  army,  was  in  different  attacks 
repulsed  with  loss  by  the  British  cavalry. 

<<  On  the  18th,  at  day-break,  we  discovered  the 
enemy  in  our  front:  at  ten  o'clock  he  shewed  a  dispo- 
sition to  attack.  The  army  of  Buonaparte  was  com- 
posed of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth, 
corps,  the  Imperial  Guards,  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
cavalry,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  many 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  About  eleven  o'clock,  the 
lenemy  unmasked  a  small  >battery,  under Mhecoven^ 
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tbe  fire  of  which;  his  tirailleurs  adFanced  against  onr 
right  wingy  and,  immediately  after,  his  attack  was 
directed  against  a  farm  surrounded  with  copse-wood, 
which  was  situated  a  short  way  in  front  of  this  wing, 
and  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Nivelles.  The 
enemy  made  the  most  furious,  but  fruitless,  attacks,  to 
possess  himself  of  this  farm.  At  noon,  the  cannonade 
became  violent;  and,  before  half-past  twelve,  the  battle 
was  extended  along  the  whole  line.  The  French  re- 
peatedly attacked  our  two  wings ;  but,  as  their  principal 
object  was  to  pierce  the  right  of  our  centre,  they  em- 
ployed all  their  means  to  accomplish  it  Some  columns 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  advanced  boldly  against  us : 
but,  notwithstanding  tiie  inconceivable  violence  with 
which  they  renewed  their  i^tacks,  from  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  the  end  of  the  battle,  they  never 
succeeded  in  making  our  line  waver.  The  enemy  was 
constantly  repulsed,  as  well  from  the  fire  of  the  squares 
as  by  the  charges  of  our  cavalry :  it  is  jmpossible  to 
depict  to  your  majesty  the  fury  with  whick  they  fought, 
especially  during  the  last  six  hours. 

**  I  was  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  see  the  end 
of  this  glorious  and  important  battle,  having  received, 
half  an  hour  before  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  a  ball 
through  my  left  shoulder,  which  compelled  me  to  quit 
the  field  of  baUle. 

*'  It  is  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  that.I  am  able 
to  inform  your  majesty,  that  your  troops,  of  all  arms, 
have  fought  with  the  greatest  courage.  In  the  chaises 
of  cavalry,  the  brigade  of  carabineers  attracted  parti- 
cular notice.  The  division  of  Lieutenant-general  Chass£ 
was  not  engaged  until  late ;  and,  as  I  was  not  person- 
ally able  to  quit  the  centre,  I  bad  placed  it,  for  the 
day,  under  the  orders  of  General  Lord  Hill,  command- 
ing  the  second  corps  of  the  army.  I  have  heard  that 
this  division  likewise -conducted  itself  with  much  bra- 
very, and  that  Lieutenant-general  Chass^,  as  also  the 
two  coDunanders  of  brigades,  very  satisfactorily  acquit- 
ted themselves  of  theur  duty. 

^  I  cannot,  at  this  moment,  make  any  detail  to  your 
majesty  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  not  having  re- 
ceived the  returns.  I  am  obliged/  nevertheless,  with 
the  most  profound  regret,  to  state  that  it  is  considerable. 

**  I  have  charged  my  adjutant,  Van  Hooft,  to  trans- 
mit this  report  to  your  majesty.    I  take  the  liberty  of 
recommending  him  to  your  favourable  consideration. 
(Signed)       **  William,  Prince  of  Orange.'' 
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^The  troops  broke  up  from  their  cantonments  on  the 
night  of  the  Kkb,  and  proceeded  towards  Gemappe. 


The  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  under  whose  com- 
mand my  division  had  been  placed,  took  a  position  at 
Quatre  Bras,  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads  from  Mons 
to  Namur,  and  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels. 

"  The  French  had  divided  their  force,  and  attacked 
Marshal  Blucher  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  this 
same  day.  As  soon  as  the  design  of  the  enemy  was 
perceived,  a  position  was  assigned  to  us  between  Qua- 
tre Bras  and  Sarte  k  Maveline,  with  our  right  wing  at 
the  former  village,  and  the  latter  occupied  by  our  left 
Our  troops  marched  to  their  position  under  a  most  vio- 
lent cannonade  from  the  enemy.  The  wood  of  Bossu, 
on  the  right  of  Quatre  Bras,  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
obstinate  contention,  and  was  carried  and  retaken  se- 
veral times. 

**  The  principal  efibrts  of  the  enemy  were  directed 
against  our  left  wing,  and  the  battalion  of  Liineburg 
was  detached  to  drive  him  out  of  the  village  of  Pierre- 
mont  in  our  front  The  commission  was  executed  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Klenke  with  g^eat  courage  and  skill; 
the  village  was  carried,  and  our  troops  maintained 
themselves  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  and  fu- 
rious attacks  of  the  French.'  The  enemy's  infantry  now 
aflvanced  in  great  force,  against  whom  I  opposed  the 
battalions  of  Grubenhagen,  Osnabruch,  and  Bremen, 
with  the  artillery  of  the  German  legion.  The  French 
were  repulsed,  and  retired  hi  confusion. 

**  The  enemy's  cavalry  now  made  several  desperate 
charges  on  our  right,  but  the  determined  bravery  of 
our  troops  prevented  them  from  being  broken.  The 
landwehr  of  Liineburg,  under  Colonel  Von  Ramdohr, 
particularly  distinguished  itself  in  this  afiair.  It  per- 
mitted the  cuirassiers  to  approach  within  thirty  paces, 
and  then  poured  on  them  a  steady  and  well-directed 
fire,  by  which  they  were  driven  back  with  g^reat  loss. 

^  We  successfully  maintained  our  position ;  but  the 
Prussians  having  sustained  a  severe  check  on  our  left, 
we  were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Gemappe  on  the 
17th.  In  effecting  this  movement,  my  division  formed 
the  rear-guard.  The  enemy  presenting  themselves  in 
great  force  in  the  afternoon,  we  continued  our  retreat 
to  Mont  St  Jean,  on  the  road  to  Brussels. 

**  The  army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  concen- 
trated here,  with  the  left  wing  at  the  village  of  Friche- 
mont,  and  the  right  on  the  road  frdm  Brussels  to  Ni- 
vetles.  The  road  from  Gemappe  to  Brussels  intersected 
the  centre,  where  my  division  was  posted.  The  second 
light  battalion  of  the  King's  German  Legion  occupied 
the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  in  front  of  the  left  of  my 
position.  A  company  of  Hanoverian  yagers,  and  two 
companies  of  English  Guards,  were  posted  at  the  cAo- 
teau  of  Hougoumont,  and  a  small  wood4)efore  it^^na 
in  front  of  the  right  wing,    igitizea  oy  ^^^^OOQ^lC 
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^  The  infantry  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  so  placed 
that  the  battalions  mig^ht  form  into  squares,  or  deploy 
into  line  as  circumstances  mij^ht  require,  and  a  suffi- 
cient space  was  left  between  them  for  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  which  were  posted  in  the 
rear.  General  Hill,  with  the  reserve,  was  at  Merke 
Braine,  and  cover<ed  the  road  from  Nivelles  to  Brussels, 
and  beyond  this  road  were  some  corps  of  cavalry  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

^  At  one  o'clock  the  enemy's  riflemen  attacked  the 
wood  in  front  of  our  rig^ht,  and  a  severe  contest  ensued, 
^his  position  was  of  great  importance,  and,  could  the 
enemy  have  carried  it,  and  gained  possession  of  the 
heights,  our  right  flank  would  have  been  endangered. 
Strong-columns  of  infantry,  supported  by  artillery,  ad-j 
vanced  upon  this. position,  which  was  bravely  defended' 
by  the  British-guards. 

**  The  battle  now  became  general  through  the  whole 
line.  A  numerous  artillery  was  directed  upon  the  cen-' 
tre,  under  coyer  of  which  an  immense  column  of  in- 
fantry advanced  upon  the  road  of  Gemappe,  but  it  was 
repulsed  by  the  second  light  battalion,  the  eighth  bat* 
talion  of  the  line  of  the  German  Legioui  and  the  batta-*' 
lion  of  Lilneburg.  The  French  cavalry  next  advanced 
with  such  impetuosity  as  to  drive  in  oar  light  troops, 
and  penetrate  to  thebrow  of' the  hill  among  the  squares. 
This  ground  they  maintained,  -  notwithstanding  every 
opposition,  till  the  British  cat^lry  came  up,  and  com- 
pletely rt pulsed  them. , 

<<  The'fire  •f  -  artillery  now  became  more  tremendous, 
Mid  was  contioued  with  a  violence  which  the  oldest 
soldiers  never  ■  before  witnessed.  The  attacks  of  the 
French  infantry  and  cavalry  were  incessant,  and  direct- 
ed on  various  points.  Buonaparte  was  resolved  to 
pierce  the  centre,  and  open  for  himself  a  way  to,  Brus* 
seis.  He  every  moment  advanced  nearer  to  us,  and 
eontinually  brought  up  fresh  troops.  His  artillery 
played  on  our  squares  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 

•and  flfty  paces ;  but  not  a  single  battalion  yielded,  the 
dead  were  thrust  aside,  and  the  ranks  were  immediately 
closed.  Some  of  the  regiments  waited  not  to  receive 
the  attaeky  but,  rushing  on  the  enemy,  repulsed. him 
in  disorder. 
^At  leogfth,  weakened  by  so-  many  repeated  and 

'  murderous  attacks,  and  several  of  the  battalions  beipg 
nearly  cut  to  pieces,  my  divisienwas  compelled  to  fall 
back;  butil  retired  in  gtMnl  order,  wxd  cheerfully  ad- 
vaneed  again  at  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. That  illastrious  hero  was  an  eye-witness  of  our 
CGodttct;  he  was  uniformly  found  where  the  danger 

^was^nost  imminent,  and  thh  Prince  of  Orange  displayed 
a  valour  worthy  of  his  noble  ancestors.  It  was  against 
ins  division  that  the  principal  efforts  of  the  main  body  | 


of  the  army,  led  on  by  Buonaparte  in  person,  were 
directed. 

^  At  {his  critical  moment,  the  Prussian  general.  Von 
Bulow,  hastened  to  our  assistance  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  attacked  the  .enemy  in  his  flank.  The  day 
was  soon  our  own.  The  enemy  fled  in  evefy  directiouy 
and  abandoned  the  greater  part  of  his  aptiUery.  Two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  several  eagles,  were 
taken,  and,  although  the  number  of  prisoners  cannot 
yet  be  accurately  stated,  it  amounts  to  several  thou- 
sands. 

'^  The  glory  of  these  two  days  has  been  purchased 
with  the  loss  of  the  greater  part.of  our  most  distinguisb-i 
ed  ofiicers,  among  whoai  are  -Colonels  Von  Ompteda, 
Du  Plat,  Von  Wurmb,  and  Von  Langrebr.  The  batta- 
lions of  Bremen,  Liineburg,  Verden,  Grubenhagen, 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  A 
favourable  report  has  also  been  made  to  me  qf  many  of 
the  brigades  of  Landwehr.  That  of  Qsnabruoh,  under 
Count  *Munster,  fought  against  Napoleon^  Imperial 
guard,  and  threw  them  into  confusion." 
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Sufplemmt  io  the  Madfid  Gazette,  ifufy  13,  1£1& 

^*  The  lieutenant-general  of  the 'Royal  Armies,  Don 
Mjguel.de  Alava,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Ma« 
jesty-.in  Holland,  has  addressed  to  his  Excellency  Don 
Pedro  Cevalios,  first  secretary,  of  state,  the  following 
ktter  :— 

<<Most Excellent  Sir, 

^'  .The  6hort  space  of  time  that  has  iniervened^be- 
tween  the  departure  of  the  last  post  and  >the  victory  of 
the  18th,  has  not  allowed  me  to  write  to  your  Excel- 
lency so  diffusely  as  I  could  have  wished ;  and  although 
the  army  is  at  this  moment  on  the  point  of 'marching, 
and  I  also  am  going  to  set  out  for  the  Hague,  to  deliver 
my  credentials,  which  Idid  not  receive  till  this  9iom« 
ing;  nevertheless,  1  will  give  your  Excellency  some 
details  respecting  this  important  event,  whii^b,  possibly, 
may  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  war  much  sooner  than 
we  had  any  reason  to  expect. 

^  I  informed  your  Excellency,  under  date  of  the 
16th  instant,  that  Buonaparte,  marching  from  Maubeuge 
and  Philippeville,  had  attacked  the  Prussian  posts  on 
the  Sambre,^nd  tbat^  after  driving  them  from  Charle* 
roi,  he  had  entered  that  city  on  the  15th. 

**  On  the  16th,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ordered  his 
army  to  assemble  on  the  point  of  Quatre  Bras,  where 
the  roads  cross'from  Namur  to  J^^y^^^a^d/f^i:^^ 
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•eb  to  Chaileroi;  and  he  himself  proceeded  to  the 
same  point,  at  seven  in  the  morningf. 

**  On  his  arrival,  be  found  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  a  division  of  his  own  army,  holding  the 
enemy  in  check,  till  the  other-  divisions  of  the  army 
were  collected. 

^  By  this  time,  the  British  division  nnder  General 
Picton  had  arrived,  with  which  the  duke  kept  up  an 
unequal  content  with  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  the 
enemy,  without  losing  an  inch  of  ground.  The  British 
guards,  several  regiments  of  infantry,  and  the  Scotch 
brigade,  covered  themselves  with  glory  on  this  day; 
and  Lord  Welling^n  told  me,  on  the  following  day, 
that  he  never  saw  his  troops  behave  better  during  the 
number  of  years  he  had  commanded  them. 

*^  The  French  cuirassiers  suffered  very  considerable 
luss;  for,  confiding  in  their  breast-plates,  they  ap- 
proached so  near  the  British  squares,  that  they  killed 
some  officers  of  the  forty-second  regiment  with  their 
swords;  but  those  valiant  men,  without  giving  way, 
kept  up  so  strong  a  fire,  that  the  whole  ground  was 
covered  with  the  cuirassiers  and  their  horses.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  troops  kept  coming  up ;  and  the  night 
put  an  end  to  the  contest  in  this  quarter. 

**  During  this  time  Buonaparte  was  fighting  with  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  against  Marshal  Blucher,  with 
whom  be  had  commenced  a  sanguinary  action  at  five  in 
the  afternoon;  from  which  time,  till  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, he  was  constantly  repulsed  by  the  Prussians,  with 
great  loss  on  both  sides.  But,  at  that  moment,  he 
made  his  cavalry  charge  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they 
broke  the  Prussian  line  of  infantry,  and  introduced 
disorder  and  confusion  throughout 

**  Whether  Buonaparte  did  not  perceive  this  circum- 
stance, or  that  he  had  experienced  a  great  loss;  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  that  Marshal  Blucher  had  re- 
established the  battle,  the  fact  is,  that  he  derived  no 
advantage  whatever  from  this  affair,  and  that  he  left 
the  Prussians  quiet  during  the  whole  of  the  night  of 
the  16th. 

<<  Lord  Wellington,  who,  by  the  morning  of  the  17tb, 
had  collected  the  whole  of  his  army  in  the  position  of 
Quatre  Bras,  was  combining  his  measures  to  attack  the 
enemy,  when  he  received  a  despatch  from  Marshal 
Blucher,  communicating  to  him  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  together  with  the  incident  that  had 
snatehed  the  victory  out  of  his  hands;  adding,  that  the 
loss  he  had  experienced  vras  of  such  a  nature,  that  he 
was  forced  to  retreat  to  Wa^e,  on  our  left,  where  the 
corps  of  Bulow  would  unite  with  him,  and-  that  on  the 
19th  he  would  be  ready  for  any  afifoir  he  might  wish  to 
undertake. 

^  In   consequence   of  this, .  Lord  Wellin^n  was 
6.  ^ 


obliged  immediately  io  retreat;  and  this  he  efifected 
with  so  much  skill,  that  the  enemy  did  not  dare  to 
interrupt  him.  He  took  up  a  position  on  Braine  le 
Leud,  in  front  of  the  great  wood  of  Soiff  nes,  as  he  had 
previously  determined,  and  placed  his  head-qufirters 
in  Waterloo. 

**  I  joined  the  army  on  that  morning,  though  I  had 
received  no  orders  to  this  effect,  because  I  believed  that 
I  should  thus  best  serve  his  Majesty,  and  at  the  same 
time  fulfil  your  Excellency's  directions;  and  this  deter- 
mination has  afforded  roe  the  satisfaction  of  having 
been  present  at  the  most  important  battle  that  has  been 
fought  for  many  centuries,  in  its  consequences,  its 
duration,  and  the  talents  of  the  chiefs  who  commanded 
on  both  sides,  and  because  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  the  future  security  of  all  Europe,  may  be  said  to 
have  depended  on  its  result. 

'*  The  position  occupied  by  his  lordship  was  very 
good;  but  towards  the  centre  it  had  various  weak 
points,  which  required  good  troops  to  guard  them,  and 
much  science  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  general-in- 
chief.  These  qualifications  were,  however,  sufficiently 
found  in  the  British  troops  and  their  illustrious  com-, 
mander;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  without  offence  to 
any  one,  that  to  them  belongs  the  chief  part,  or  all  the 
glory  of  this  memorable  day. 

**  On  the  right  of  the  position,  and  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, was  a  country-bouse,  the  importance  of  which 
Lord  Wellington  quickly  perceived,  because  the  posi- 
tion could  not  be  attacked  on  that  side  without  carrying 
it,  and  it  might  therefore  be  considered  as  its  key. 

^  The  duke  confided  this  important  point  to  three 
companies  of  the  English  guards,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Saltoun,  and  laboured  during  the  night  of  the 
17th  in  fortifying  it  ^  well  as  possible,  covering  its 
garden,  and  a  wood  which  served  as  its  park,  with 
Nassau  troops,  as  sharp-shooters. 

^  At  half-past  ten,  a  movement  was  observed  in  the 
enemy's  line,  and  many  officers  were  jieen  coming  from 
and  going  to  a  particular  point,  where  there  was  a  very 
considerable  corps  of  infantry,  which  we  afterwards 
understood  to  be  the  imperial  guard;  here  was  Buona- 
parte in  person,  and  from  this  point  issued  all  the 
orders.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy's  masses  were 
forming,  and  every  thing  announced  the  approaching 
combat,  which  began  at  half-past  eleven,  the  enemy 
attacking  desperately  with  one  of  his  corps,  and  with 
his  usual  shouts,  the  countiy-house  on  the  right 

^  The  Nassau  troops  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
their  post:  but  the  enemy  met  such  resistance  in  the 
house,  that,  though  they  surrounded  it  on  three  srdes^ 
and  attacked  it  with  the  utmost  bravery,  they  wei 
compelled  to  desist  from  their  enterprise,  leaving 
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great  tmnber  of  killed  and  woonded.  Lord  Wellingf- 
ton  sent  A-eah  En^lbb  troops,  who  reooYerad  the  wochI 
and  garden,  and  tbe  combat  ceaaed  for  tbe  preaent  on 
this  aide. 

^  The  enemy  then  opened  a  horrible  fire  of  artillery 
from  more  thaA  two  hundred  pieces,  under  corer  of 
which  Buonaparte  made  a  general  attack  from  the 
centre  to  tbe  right,  with  infantry  aad  cavalry  in  such 
numbers,  that  it  required  all  the  skill  of  hia  lordship  to 
post  his  troops,  and  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  latter 
to  resist  the  attack. 

'<  General  Ptctoo,  who  was  with  his  division  on  tbe 
road  from  Brussels  to  Cbarleroi,  advanced  with  the 
bayonet  to  receive  them;  but  was  .unfortunately  killed 
at  tbe  moment  when  tbe  enemy,  appalled  by  tbe  atti- 
tude of  tbia  division,  fired,  and  then  fled. 

^  The  English  life-guards  then  charged  with  the 
greatest  bravery,  and  tbe  for^-ninth  and  one  hundred 
and  fifth  French  regiments  lost  their  respective  eagles 
in  this  charge,  together  with  two  or  three  thousand 
prisoners.  A  cohrain  of  cavalry,  at  whose  bead  were 
the  cuirassiers,  advanced  to  charge  tbe  lifeguards, 
and  thus-  save  their  in&ntry;  but  tbe  gual^  received 
them  with  the  utmost  valour,  and  tbe  most  sanguinary 
conflict  of  cavalry  that  ever  was  witnessed  now  took 
place. 

"  The  French  cnirasaiers  were  completely  beaten,  in 
apite  of  tbeir  cuirasses,  by  troops  who  bad  no  defence 
of  the  kind ;  and  they  lost  one  of  their  eagles  in  this 
conflict,  which  was  taken  by  the  heavy  English  cavidry 
called  the  Royals. 

^  Intelligence  now  arrived  that  tbe  Prussian  corps  of 
Bulow  bad  reached  St.  Lambert,  and  that  Prince  Bln- 
cher,  with  another  corps  under  the  command  of  General 
Ziethen,  was  advancing  with  all  haste  to  take  part  in 
the  combat,  leaving  the  other  two  in  Wavre,  which  bad 
auffered  much  in  the  battle  of  the  16th,  at  Fleurus. 
The  arrival  of  these  troops  was  absolutely  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  forties  of  tbe  enemy  being  now 
more  than  triple  ours,  and  our  loss  having  been  horrid 
.during  an  unequal  combat,  from  half-past  eleven  in  the 
morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon. 

^  Buonaparte,  who  did  not  betieve  them  to  be  so 
near,  and  who  reckoned  upon  destroying  Lord  Wel- 
lington before  their  arrival,  perceived  that  he  had  fruit- 
lessly lost  more  than  five  hours,  and  that,  in  the  critical 
positjon  in  which  he  would  soon  be  placed,  there  re- 
mained no  other  resource  but  that  of  desperately  at- 
tacking the  weak  part  of  the  British  position,  and  thus, 
if  possible,  beat  the  duke  before  his  own  right  was 
turned  and  attacked  by  the  Prussians. 

**  Henceforward,  therefore,  the  whole  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  attacks  bv  cavaliy  and  infantry,  supported  by 


oaore  tban  three  hundred  piecea  of  artillety,  whiM 
made  horrid  ravages  in  our  line,  and  killed  juid  wounded 
numerous  ofiicers,  artillerists,  and  horses,  in  the  weakest 
part  of  tbe  position. 

**  The  enemy,  aware  of  this  destruction,  made  a. 
charge  with  the  whole  cavalry  of  his  guard,  which  took 
some  pieces  of  cannon  that  could  not  be  withdrawn; 
but  the  duke,  who  was  at  this  point,  charged  them 
with  three  battalions  of  English  and  three  of  Bruns* 
wickers,  and  compelled  them  in  a  moment  to  abandon 
the  artillery,  though  we  were  unable  to  withdraw  them 
for  want  of  horses;  nor  did  they  dare  to  advance  to 
recover  tfaem* 

**  At  last,  about  seven  in  tbe  evening,  Buonaparte 
made  a  final  efibrt,  and  potting  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  guards,  attacked  the  above  point  of  the  Englisli 
position  with  such  vigour,  that  be  drove  back  the  Brons- 
wickers  who  occupied  part  of  it;, and,  for  a  momenty 
the  victory  was  undecided,  and  even  more  than  doubt- 
ful. The  duke,  who  felt  that  the  moment  was  most  cri- 
tical, spoke  to  the  Brunswick  troops  with  that  aacead* 
ancy  which  a  great  general  possesses,  made  them  retuns 
to  the  charge,  and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  agatn 
restored  the  combat,  exposing  himself  to  every  kind  of 
personal  danger. 

^  Fortunately  at  this  moment  be  perceived  thfe  fire  of 
Marshal  Blucber,  who  was  attacking  the  enemy's  right 
with  his  usual  impetuosity ;  and  the  moment  of  decisive 
attack  being  come,  tbe  duke  put  himself  at  tbe  bead  of 
tbe  English  footfuards,  spoke  a  few  words  to  them^ 
which  were  answered  by  a  general  hurrah,  aad  his 
Grace  himself  leading  .them  on  with  bis  hat  in  his 
hand,  they  eagerly  rushed  forward  to  -come  to  close 
action  with  tbe  imperial,  guard.  But  tbe  latter  begnn  a 
retreat,  which  was  soon  converted  into  the  most  com* 
plete  rout  ever  witnessed  by  mUitary  men.  Entire  co» 
lumns,  throwing  down  tbeir  arms  and  cartouch-boxes# 
that  they  miglit  escape  the  better,  fled  in  tbe  ntmoat 
disorder  from  the  field,  and  abandoned  to  us  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  rout  ait 
Vittoria  was  not  comparable  to  this,  and  it  only  resem- 
bles it,  inasmuch,  as  on  both  occasions,  the  French  lest 
all  tbe  train  of  artillery  and  stores  of  the  army,  as  well 
as  all  the  baggage. 

^  Tbe  Duke  followed  the  enemy  as  far  as  Gemappe^ 
where  he  found  the  illustrious  Blucber,  and  both  em« 
braced  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  on  tbe  principal 
road  to  Cbarleroi;  but,  finding  himself  in  the  same 
position  with  tbe  Pruteians,  and  that  his  army  stood  in 
need  of  rest  after  so  dreadlbl  a  struggle,  he  left  to  Blu- 
cber the  cbait^e  of  MIowing  up  the  enemy,  who  pro- 
mised that  be  would  not  leave  them  a  moment  of  rest^^ 
He  is  now  pursuii^  them,  and  yesterday,  at  noon,  he 
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llkad  reached  Cliarieroii  wWnm  h«  krteftded  U>  piweeedl 
at  nig^hty  and  caDtinne  the  chase^ 

^Thk  BB  the  aabBlance  of  what  leak  place  on  this 
ttemoraUe  day ;  but  the  oonseqaencea  of  the  affirir  are 
too  erident  for  oie  to  detain  you  in  stating  diem. 
'  ^  Baonaparte,  now  lotteriiig  on  his  osorped  throne, 
wkhottt  money  and  without  troopa  to  recmit  his  amiiesy 
has  received  a  mortal  blow,  and,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prisoners^  no  other  reaoaree  ia  left  him, 
^than  to  cut  his  own  throat.' 

^  It  is  said  that  he  had  nerer  been  known  to  expose 
his  person  so  much,  and  that  he  seemed  to  seek  death, 
that  he  might  not  surviTC  a  defeat  fraught  with  such 
fktal  consequences. 

**  I  informed  your  Excellency,  under  date  of  the  16th, 
that  his  manoeuyre  appeared  to  me  extremely  daring  in 
the  fiice  of  such  generals  as  Blucher  and  the  Duke. 
The  event  has  fully  justified  my  prediction.  For  this 
reason,  I  conceive  that  his  executing  it  has  arisen 
merely  from  despair,  at  the  appearance  of  the  innume- 
rable troops  who  were  about  to  attack  him  on  every  side, 
and  in  order  to  strike  one  of  his  customafy  blows  be- 
fore the  Russians  and  Aostrians  came  up. 

^  His  military  reputation  is  lost  for  ever;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  there  is  no  treason  en  the  part  of  the  allies, 
nor  bridges  blown  up  before  ^heir  time,  on  which  to 
throw  the  blame :  all  the  shame  will  fall  upon  himself. 
Numerical  superiority,  superiority  of  artillery,  all  was 
in  bis  favour ;  and  his  having  commenced  the  attack, 
proves  that  be  had  sufficient  means  to  execute  it. 

^  In  short,  this  talisman,  whose  charm  had  so  long 
operated  on  the  French  military,  has  been  completely 
dashed  to  pieces.  Buonaparte  has  for  ever  lost  the  re- 
putation of  being  invincible ;  and,  henceforward,  this 
character  will  belong  to  an  honourable  man,  who,  far 
from  employing  this  glorious  title  in  disturbing  and  en- 
slaving Europe,  will  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of 
her  felicity,  and  in  procuring  bx  her  that  peace  which 
she  so  much  requires. 

•*  The  loss  of  the  British  is  dreadful,  and  of  the  whole 
military  staff,  the  Duke  and  myself  alone  remained  un- 
touched in  our  persons  and  horses. 

**  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed  on  the  I6th,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  cousin,  the  Prince  of 
Nassau,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  re- 
ceived two  baHs.  The  Prince  of  Orange  distinguished 
himself  extremely;  but,  unfortunately,  although  his 
wound  is  not  dangerous,  it  will  deprive  the  army  of 
his  important  services  for  some  time,  and  possibly  he 
may  lose  the  use  of  his  left  arm. 

*•  Lord  Uxbridge,  general  of  cavalry,  received  a 
wound  at  the  close  of  the  action,  which  made  the  am- 
putation of  his  right  leg  necessary:  this  is  an  irreparable 


leas,  for  it  will  be  diflicnlt  to  find  another  chief  to  lead 
en  the  cavalry  with  the  same  courage  and  skill. 

^Tbe  duke  was  unable  to  refirain  from  shedding  tears 
on  witnessing  the  death  of  so  many  brave  and  honour- 
able men,  and  the  loss  of  so  many  friends  and  feithful 
companions.  Nothing  but  the  importance  of  the  tri- 
umph can  compensate  for  a  loss  so  dreadful. 

**  This  morning  he  has  proceeded  to  Nivelles,  andt 
to-morrow,  he  will  advance  to  Mens,  whence  he  will* 
immeiyately  enter  France.  The  weather  cannot  be 
better. 

^  I  cannot  close  this  despatch  without  stating  to  your 
excellency,  for  the  information  of  his  majesty,  that 
Captain  Don  Nicholas  de  Minuissir,  of  Doyle's  rai- 
ment, and  of  whom  I  before  spoke  to  your  excellency, 
as  well  as  of  his  destination  in  the  army,  conducted 
himself  yesterday  witb  the  greatest  valour  and  pro- 
priety. He  was  wounded  when  the  Nassau  troops  were 
driven  firom  the  garden ;  yet  he  rallied  them,  and  led 
Ihem  back  to  their  post.  During  the  action,  he  had  a 
horse  wounded  under  him,  and,  by  his  former  conduct^ 
as  well  as  by  his  behaviour  on  this  day,  he  merits  frooi 
his  majesty  some  proof  of  his  satisfaction. 

'*  This  officer  is  well  known  in  the  war-office,  as  well 
as  to  General  Don  Josef  de  Zayas,  who  has  duly  ap- 
preciated his  merits. 

^  God  preserve  your  excellency  many  years, 

(Signed)  •*  Miguel  de  Alava 

«  Brussels^  20th  of  June,  1815.'* 

^  P.  S.  The  number  of  prisoners  cannot  be  stated, 
for  they  are  bringing  in  great  numbers  every  moment. 
There  are  many  generals  among  the  prisoners ;  among 
whom  are  the  Count  de  Lobau,  aide-de-camp  to  Buo- 
naparte, and  Cambrone,  who  accompanied  him  to  Elba.'^ 
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BATTLB  OF  LIONT-UmMElirPLEITRIJS. 

PariSf  June  21. 
.  ^  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  army  occupied  the 
following  position  :-— 

**  The  left  wing,  commanded  by  the  Marshal  Duke 
of  Elchingen,  and  consisting  of  the  first  and  second 
corps  of  infantry,  and  the  second  of  cavalry,  occupied 
the  positions  of  Frasne. 

•*  The  right  wing,  commanded  by  MarsbaT  Grouchy, 
and  composed  of  the  third  and  fourth  corps  of  infantry, 
and  the  third  corps  of  cavalry,  j^^^^^^^^^^i^ 
the  rear  of  Fleurus«  O 
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'^The  emperor's  head-qoarters  were  at  Charleroi, 
where  were  the  Imperial  guard  and  the  sixth  corps. 
The  left  wingf  had  orders  to  march  upon  Les  Quatre 
Bras,  and  the  right  upon  Sombref  The  emperor  ad- 
yanced  to  Fleurus  with  his  reserve. 

**  The  columns  of  Marshal  tSrouchy  being  in  march, 
perceived,  after  having  passed  Fleurus,  the  enemy's 
army,  commanded  by  Field-marshal  Blucher,  occupy- 
ing with  its  left  the  heights  of  the  mill  of  Bussy,  the 
village  of  Sombref,  and  extendiug  its  cavalry  a  great 
way  forward  on  the  road  to  Namur ;  its  right  was  at  St. 
Amand,  and  occupied  that  large  village  in  great  force, 
having  before  it  a  ravine  which  formed  its  position. 

^' The  empdror  reconnoitred  the  strength- and  the 
positions  of  the  enemy,  and  resolved  ,to  attack  imme- 
diately. It  became  necessary  to  change  front,  the  right 
in  advance,  and  pivoting  upon  Fleurus. 

^  General  Vandamme  marched  upon  St.  Amand,  Ge- 
neral Girard  upon  Ligny,  and  Marshal  Grouchy  upon 
Sombref.  The  fourth  division  of  the  second  corps, 
commanded  by  General  Girard,  marched  in  reserve  be- 
hind the  corps  of  General  Vandamme.  The  guard 
was  drawn  up  on  the  heights  of  Fleurus,  as  well  as 
the  cuirassiers  of  General  Milhaud. 

"  At  three  in  tbe^  afternoon,  these  dispositions  were 
finished.  The  divffion  of  General  Lefol,  forming  part 
of  the  corps  of  Greneral  Vandamme,  was  first  eng^ed, 
and  made  itself  master  of  St.  Amand,  whence  it  drove 
out  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  kept  its 
ground  during  the  whole  of  the  engagement,  at  the 
burial-ground  and  steeple  of  St.  Amand  ;  but  that  vil- 
lage, which  is  very  extensive,  was  the  theatre  of  va- 
rious combats  during  the  evening ;  the  whole  corps  of 
General  Vandamme  was  there  engaged,  and  the  enemy 
fought  there  in  considerable  force. 

^  General  Girard,  placed  as  a  reserve  tp  the  corps  of 
General  Vandamme,  turned  the  village  by  its  right,  and 
fought  there  with  his  accustomed  valour.  The  respec- 
tive forces  were  supported  on  both  sides  by  about  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  each. 

**  On  the  right,  General  Girard  came  into  laction  with 
the  fourth  corps,  at  the  village  of  Ligny,  which  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times. 

*^  Marshal  Grouchy,  on  the  extreme  right,  and  Gene- 
ral Pajol,  fought  at  the  village  of  Sombref.  The  enemy 
shewed  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  men,  and  a 
great  number  of  cannon. 

*^  At  seven  o'clock,  we  were  masters  of  all  the  vil- 
lages situated  on  the  bank  of  the  ravine  which  covered 
the  enemy's  position ;  but  he  still  occupied  with  all  his 
masses  the  heights  of  the  mill  of  Bussy. 

**  The  emperor  returned  with  his  guard  to  the  village 
of  Ligny;  General  Girard  directed  General  Pecheux 


to  debouch  with  what  remained  of  the  reserve,  almost 
all  the  troops  having  been  engaged  in  that  village. 

^  Eight  battalions  of  the  guard  debouched  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  behind  them  four  squadrons  of  the 
guards,  the  cuirassiers  of  General  Delort,  those  of  Ge^ 
neral  Milhaud,  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  horse-guards^ 
The  old  guard  attacked  with  the  bayonet  the  enemy's 
columns  which  were  on  the  heights  of  Bussy,' and,  in' 
an  instant,  covered  the  field  of  battle  with  dead.  The 
squadron  of  the  guard  attacked  and  broke  a  square,- 
and  the  cuirassiers  repulsed  the  enemy  in  all  directions. ' 
At  half-past  nine  o'clock  we  had  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
several  carriages,  colours,  and  prisoners,  and  the  ene- 
my sought  safety  in  a  precipitate  retreat  At  ten  o'clock 
the  batde  was  finished,  and  we  found  ourselves  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle. 

*^  General  JLutzow,  a  partisan,  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  prisoners  assure  us,  that  Field-marshal  Blucher 
was  wounded.  The  flower  of  the  Prussian  army  was 
destroyed  in  this  battle.  Its  loss  could  not  be  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  men.  Our's  was  three  thousand  killed 
and  wounded. 

**  On  the  left.  Marshal  Ney  had  marched  on  Les  Qua- 
tre Bras  with  a  division  which  cut  in  pieces  an  English 
corps  that  was  stationed  there ;  but,  being  attacked  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange  with  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
partly  English,  partly  Hanoinsrians  in  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land, he  retired  upon  his  position  at  Frasn6.  There  a 
multiplicity  of  combats  took  place  ;  the  enemy  obsti- 
nately endeavoured  to  force  it,  but  in  vain,  The  Duke 
of  Elchingen  waited  for  the  first  corps,  which  did  not 
arrive  till  night;  he  confined  himself  to  maintaining 
his  position.  In  a  square  attacked  by  the  eighth  regi- 
ment of  cuirassiers,  the  colours  of  the  sixty-ninth  re- 
giment of  English  infantry  fell  into  our  hands.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
has  been  wounded.  We  are  assi^red  that  the  enemy 
had  many  persons  and  generals  of  note  killed  or  wound- 
ed. We  estimate  the  loss  of  the  English  at  from  four 
to  five  thousand  men.  On  our  side  it  was  very  consi- 
derable, it  amounts  to  four  thousand  two  hundred  killed 
or  wounded.  The  combat  ended  with  the  approach 
of  night.  Lord  Wellington  then  evacuated  Les  Quatre 
Bras,  and  proceeded  to  Gemappe. 

**  In  the  morning  of  the  17tb,  the  emperor  repaired 
to  Les  Quatre  Bras,  whence  he  marched  to  attack  the 
English  army :  he  drove  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  forest 
of  Soignes  with  the  left  wing  and  the  reserve.  The 
right  wing  advanced  by  Sombref  in  pursuit  of  Field- 
marshal  Bhicher,  who  was  going  towards  Wavre,  where 
he  appeared  to  wish  to  take  a  position. 

^  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  English  army  oc-^ 
cupied  Mont  St.  Jean  with  its  centre,  and  was  in  posi-^ 
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tion  blefore  the  forest  of  Soig^nes:  it  would  hare  re* 
quired 'three  hours  to  attack  it;  we  were  tlierefore 
obliged  to  postpone  it  till  the  next  daj. 

^*  Hie  head-quarters  of  the  emperor  were  established 
at  the  farm  of  Oaillon,  near  Planchenoit  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents.  Thus,  on  the  16th,  the  left  wing,  the 
rig^it,  and  the  reserve,  were  equally  engaged,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  leagues.'* 


BATTLE  OF   yONT  ST.  JEAN. 

^  At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  rain  having  somewhat 
abated,  the  first  corps  put  itself  in  motion,  and  placed 
itself  with  the  left  on  the  road  to  Brussels,  and  opposite 
the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  which  appeared  the  centre 
of  the  enemy's  position.  The  second  corps  leaned  its 
right  upon  the  road  to  Brussels,  and  its  left  upon  a 
small  wood,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  English  army. 
The  cuirassiers  were  in  reserve  behind,  and  the  guards 
in  reserve  upon  the  heights.  The  sixth  corps,  with  the 
cavalry  of  Greneral  D'Aumont,  under  the  order  of 
Count  Lobau,  was  destined  to  proceed  in  the  rear  of 
our  right  to  oppose  a  Prussian  corps,  which  appeared 
to  have  escaped  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  to  intend  to  fall 
upon  our  right  flank ;  an  intention  which  had  been  made 
blown  to  us  by  our  reports,  and  by  the  letter  of  a 
Prussian  general,  enclosing  an  order  of  battle,  and 
which  was  taken  by  our  light  titoops. 

'•*  The  troops  were  full  rf  ardour.  We  esthnated  the 
force  of  the  English  army  at  eighty ^ousand  men.  We 
supposed  that  the  Prussian  corps,  which  might  be  in  line 
towards  the  right,  might  be  fifteen  thousand  men*  The 
enemy's  force  then  was  upwards  of  ninety  thousand 
men ;  our's  less  numerous. 

^At  noon,  all  the  preparations  being  terminated. 
Prince  Jerome,  commanding  a  division  of  the  second 
corps,  and  destined  to  form  the  extreme  left  of  it,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  wood  of  which  the  enemy  occupied 
a  part.  The  cannonade  began.  The  enemy  supported, 
with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  the  troops  he  had  sent  to 
keep  the  wood.  We  made  also,  on  our  side,  disposi- 
tions of  artillery.  At  one  o'clock,  Prince  Jerome  was 
master  of  all  the  wood,  and  the  wnole  English  army 
fell  back  behind  a  curtain.  Count  D'Erlon  then  attack- 
ed the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  supported  bis  at- 
tack with  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  which  must  have 
occasioned  great  loss  to  the  English  army.  Ail  our 
eflSMTts  were  made  on  the  opposite  eminence.  A  bri- 
gade of  the  first  division  of  Count  IKErlon  took  the 
village  of  Mont  St.  Jean ;  a  second  brigade  was  charged 
by  a  corps  of  English  cavalry,  which  occasioned  it 
much  loss.    At  the  same  moment  a  division  of , English 
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cavalry  charged  the  battery  of  Count  D'Erlon  by  its 
right,  and  disoi^nized  several  pieces ;  but  the  cuiras* 
siers  of  General  Milhaud  charged  that  division,  three 
regiments  6f  which  were  broken  and  cut  op. 

^  It  was  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  emperor  made 
the  guard  advance  to  place  it  in  the  plain  upon  the 
ground  which  the  first  corps  had  occupied  at  the  out- 
set of  the  battle;  this  f»rps  being  ready  in.  advance^ 
The  Prussian  division  whose  movement  had  been  fore<- 
seen,  then  engaged  with  the  light  troops  of  Count  Lo- 
bau, spreading  its  fire  upon  our  whole  right  flank.  lit 
was  expedient,  before  undertaking  any  thing  elsewhere, 
to  wait  for  the  event  of  this  attack.  Hence,  all  the 
means  in  reserve  were  ready  to  succour  Count  Lobau, 
and  overwhelm  the  Prussian  corps  when  it  should  have 
advanced. 

**This  done,  the  emperor.had  the  design  of  leading 
an  attack  upon  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  from 
which  we  expected  decisive  success;  but,  by  a  move- 
ment  of  impatience,  so  frequent  in  our  military  annals, 
and  which  has  often  been  so  fatal  to  us,  the  cavalry  of 
reserve  having  perceived  a  retn^rade  movement  made 
by  the  English  to  shelter  themselves  from  our  batteries, 
from  which  they  had  suffered  so^uch,  crowned  the 
heights  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  cMq^ed  the  infantry. 
This  movement,  which,  made  in  proper  time,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  reserves,  must  have  decided  the  day, 
made  in  an  isolated  nianner,  and,  before  the  affair  on 
the  right  was  terminated,  became  fatal* 

**  Having  no  means  of  countermanding  it,  the  enemy 
shewing  many  niasses  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  our 
two  divisions  of  cuirassiers  being  engaged,  all  our  ca- 
valry ran  at  the  same  moment  to  support  their  com- 
rades. There,  for  three  hours,  numerous  charges  were 
made,  which  enabled  us  to  penetrate  several  squares, 
and  to  take  six  standards  of  the  light  infantry,  an  ad- 
vantage out  of  proportion  with  the  loss  which  our  ca- 
valry experienced  by  the  grape-shot  and  musket-firing. 
It  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  our  reserves  of  infantry 
until  we  had  repulsed  the  flank-attack  of  the  Prussian 
corps.  This  attack  always  prolonged  itself  perpendi« 
cularly  upon  our  right  flank.  The  emperor  sent  thither 
General  Dohesme  with  the  young  guard,  and  several 
batteries  of  reserve.  The  enemy  was  kept  in  check, 
repulsed,  and  fell  back— he  had  exhausted  his  forces^ 
and  we  had  nothing  more  to  fear.  This  was  tne  mo- 
ment that  indicated  for  an  attack  upon  the  centre  of  the 
enemy.  As  the  cuirassiers  had  suffered  by  the  grape~ 
shot,  we  sent  four  battalions  of  the  middle-guard  to 
protect  them,  to  keep  the  position,  and,  if  possible, 
disenoraffe  and  draw  back  into  the  plain  a  part  of  our> 

,   ^^  .  uiqitizea  Dv '%^:j^^v>^X*^^ 

cavalry.  ^  ^  O 

<^  Two  other  battalions  were  sent  to  keep  themselvea 
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in  force  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  diriaioikt  wUcb 
had  manoeuTred  upon  our  flankB,  in  order  not  to  bave 
any  uneasiuesB  on  that  aide— ftbe  rest  waa  diapoeed  in 
reserve,  part  to  occupy  the  eminence  in  rear  of  Mont 
St  Jean,  and.  part  upon  the  ric%e  in  rear  of  the  field 
«f  battle,  which  formed  our  position  of  retreat. 

^  In  this  state  of  affiiirs,  the  battle  waa  gained ;  we 
occupied  all  the  positions,  which  the  enemy  had  pos- 
sessed at  the  outset  of  the  battle.  Our  cavalry  having 
been  too  soon  and  ill  employed,  we  could  no  longer 
hope  for  decisive  success;  but  Marshal  Grouchy,  hav- 
ing learned  the  movement  of  thePrussian  corps,  marched 
upon  the  rear  of  it,  ensured  us  a  signal  success  on  the 
next  day.  After  eight  hours'  fire  and  charges  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  all  the  army  saw  with  joy.  the  vic- 
tory gained,  and  the  field  of  battle  in  our  power» 

^  At  half-after  eight  o'clock,  the  four  battalions  of 
the  middle  guard,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  ridge  on 
the  other  side  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  to  support  the  cuiras- 
siers, being  greatly  annoyed  by  the  grape-shot,  endea- 
voured to  carry  the  batteries  with  the  bayonet.  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  a  charge  directed  against  their  flank, 
by  several  English  squadrons,  put  them  in  4<^^der. 
The  fugitives  recrossed  the  ravine.  Several  regiments, 
which  were  near  at  hand,  seeing  some  troops  belonging 
to  the  guard  in  confusion,  believed  it  was  the  oM 
g^uard,  and,  m  consequenoeb  fled  in  disorder.  Cries 
cf  All  is  lastf  the  guard  i$  driven  boci,  were  h^'ard  on 
every  side.  The  soldiers  even  pretend  that  on  many 
points  ill-disposed  persons  cried  out,  Save  who  can. 
{lowever  this  may  be,  a  complete  panic  at  once  spread 
itself  throughout  the  whole  field  of  battle  and  the 
troops  threw  themselves  in  the  greatest  disorder  op  the 
line  of  communication ;  soldiers,  cannoneers,  caissons, 
all  pressed  to  ,this^ point;  the  old  guard,  which  was  in 
reserve,  was  infected,  and  was  itself  hurried  along. 

**  In  an  instant,  the  whole  army  was  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  confusion ;  all  the  soldiers,  of  all  arms,  were 
mixed  pjUe-mUe^  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  ^rm 
a  single  corps.  The  enemy*  who  perceived  this  asto- 
nishing confusion,  immediately  attacked  with  their  ca- 
valry, aad  mcreased  the  disorder;  and  such  was  the 
confusion,  owing  to  night  coming  on,  that  it  was  im- 
poastble  to  rally  the  troops,  and  point  out  to  them  their 
error.  Thus  terminated  the  battle,  a  day  of  false  ma- 
nmuvres  was  rectified,  the  greatest  success  ensured  for 
the  next  day,  yet  all  was  lost  by  a  moment  of  panic 
terror.  Even  the  body-guard  drawn  up  by  the  side  of 
the  emperor,  was  disorganized  and  overthrown  by  an 
overwhelming  force,  and  there  was  then  nothing  else 
to  be  done  but  to  follow  the  torrent.  The  parks  of  re- 
serve, all  the  baggage  which  bad  not  repassed  the 
Sambre,  in  short  every  thing  that  was  on  the  field  of 


battle,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  enemy»  It 
impossible  to.  wait  for  the  troops  on  our  right ;  every 
one  knows  what  the  bravest  army  in  the  world  is  when 
thus  mixed  and  thrown  into  confusion,  and  when  its 
organization  no  longer  exiits. 

<*  The  emperor  crossed  the  Sambre  at  Charlerai,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19tli.  PhilippeviHe 
and  Avesnes  have  been  given  as  the  points  of  re-union* 
Prince  Jerome,  General  Morand,  and  other  generals, 
have  there  already  rallied  a  part  of  the  army.  Mar- 
shal Grouchy,  with  the  corps  on  the  right,  is  moving 
on  the  lower  Sambre. 

^  The  loss  of  the  epemy  must  have  been  veiy  great, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  standards  we 
have  taken  from  them,  and  from  the  retrograde  move* 
ments  which  they  have  made;— ours  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated till  after  the  troops  shall  have  been  collected. 
Previous  to  the  confusion  which  took  plade,  we  had  al- 
ready experienced  a  very  considerable  loss,  particu- 
larly in  our  cavalry,  so  fatally,  though  so  Inravely,  ei»- 
gaged.  Notwithstanding  these  losses,  this  brave  cavalry 
constantly  kept  the  position  it  had  taken  from  the  Engr 
lish,  and  only  abandoned  it  when  the  tumidt  and  d&- 
order of  the  field  of  battle  forced  it.  In  the  inidstol* 
the  night,  and  the  obstacles  which  encumbered  their 
route,  it  could  not  preserve  its  orgamzatioh. 

**  The  artillery  was  as  usual  cpvfyred  with  glory.  Th# 
carriages  belonging  to  the  headr^uartere  remained  in 
their  ordinary  position;  no  reCmgrade  moveiaent  being 
judged  necessary.  In  the  course  of  the  night  they  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands. 

**  Such  was  Ae  result  «^f  the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
so  glorious  for  the  French  arsodes,  and  y^  so  fatal."    , 


MARSHAL  NBY's  ACCOUNT,   IN  A  LBTTEE  TO  THE   DiTKE 
OM  OTRANTO. 

"  M.  IE  Due 

^*  The  most  false  and  defamatory  reports  have  been 
publicly  cbrculated  for  some  days,  respecting  the  con- 
duct which  I  have  pursued  during  this  short  and  unfor- 
tunate campaign.  The  jouroMs  have  repeated  these 
odious  calumnies,  and  appear  to  lend  them  credit. 
After  living  fought  during  twenty-five  years  for  my 
country,  after  having  shed  my  blood  for  its  glory  and 
independence,  an  attempt  is  made  to  accuse  me  of 
treason ;  .and  maliciously  to  mark  me  dut  to  the  peopie» 
and  the  army  itself,  as  the  author  of  the  disaster  it  has 
just  exp^rieaced.  ^^^ .  t 

^<  Compelled:  to  break  silence,  while ~it  is  always 
painful  to  speak  of  oneself,  and  particularly  to  repel 
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calmnniM,  I  addieas  mjnelf  to  yoa,  vr»  m  the  presi- 
denl  of  the  provisiotial  governmentv  la  order  to  lay 
before  you  a  brief  and  Authfal  reiatioB  of  the  ereiitB 
I  have  witDOsed.  On  the  11th  of  Jane»  I  received  an 
order  from  the  miDiater  of  war  to  repair  to  the  imperial 
head-qaar^iB.  I  had  no  coHunand,  and  had  ao  infor- 
mation upon  the  force  and  oempoaition  of  the  army. 
Neither  the  eniperor  nor  hk  minister  bad  given  me  any 
preTiooa  hint,  from  which  I  eonld  anticipate  that  I 
abonld  be  eikiployed  in  the  preaent  campaijpn;  I  waa 
OMseqacaitl;^  taken  unpreparod^  without  horses,  with- 
out equipage,  and  wkhout  money;  and  I  was  obliged 
to  borrow  the  necemary  expenses  of  ray  journey.  I 
arrired  on  the  12th  at  Laon,  on  the  18th  at  Avesnes, 
and,  on  the  I4th»  at  Beaumont.  I  purchased,  in  this 
last  ci^t  two  horses  from  the  Duke  of  Treviso,  with 
which  I  proceeded  on  the  15th,  to  Charleroi,  accom- 
panied by  my  first  aidenle-camp,  die  only  officer  I  had 
with  me.  I  arrived  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy, 
attacked  by  our  light  troops,  was  retreating  upon 
Fleums  and  Gosselies* 

.  ^  The  emperor  iaunediately  ordered  me  to  put  my- 
self at  the  head  of  the  first  and  second  corps  of  infen^, 
connnaAdad  by  Lieutenant-Generab  d'Erlon  and  Reiile, 
of  Ae  divisions  of  light  cavalry  of  Lientenant^eoeral 
Pire,  of  the  division  of  light  cavalry  of  the  guard  under 
the  command  of  lieutenants-General  Lefebvre  Des- 
nouattes  and  Colbert,  and  of  two  divisions  of  cavalry 
of  C<lliAt  Valmy,  forming  altogether  eight  divisions  of 
infiintry  amd  fear  of  eavalry«  With  these  troops,  a  part 
of  which  only  I  bad  as  yet  under  my  immediate  ccnn- 
I  pursued  the  enengr,  and'  forced  him  to  eva- 
Gosselies,  Frasne,  Millet,  and  Heppiegnies. 
There  I  took  up  a  position  for  the  night,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  corps,  which  was  still  at  Marchiennes, 
and  which  did  not  join  me  until  the  following  day. 

^  On  the  16th,  I  was  ordered  to  attack  the  English  in 
their  position  at  Lets  Qunire  Bras.  We  advanced  to^ 
wards  the  enemy  with  an  enthusiastai  difficult  to  be 
described.  Nothing  could  resist  bur  impetuosity.  The 
battle  became  general,  and  victory  was  no  longer  doubt- 
fill;  when,  at/he  moment  diat  I  intended  to  bring  up 
the  first  oorpe  of  infiintry,  which  had  been  left  by  me  in 
reserve  at  Frasne,  I  learned  that  the  emperor  had  dis- 
posed of  it,  widmut  acquainting  me  of  the  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  of  the  division  of  Girard  of  the 
second  corps,  that  be  might  direct  thend  upon  St 
Amand,  and  to  strengthen  his  lefk  wing,  which  was 
warmly  engird  with  the  PrussianB.  The  shock  which 
this  intelligence  gave  me  confounded  me.  Having  now 
under  my  command  only  three  divisions,  instead  of  the 
eight  opou  which  I  calculated,  I  was  obliged  no  re- 
nounoethe  hopes  of  victory;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my 


effi>rts,  notwithstanding  the  intrepidity  and  devotion  of 
my  tcaops^  I  could  not  do  more  than  maintain  niyself 
in  my  position  tiH  the  close  of  the  day.  About  nine 
o'clock,  the  first  corps  was  returned  totnle  by  die  emtie* 
ror,  to  whom  it  had  been  of  no  service.  Tbus  twenty* 
five  or  Airty  thousand  men  were  absolutely  paralysed^ 
and  were  idly  paraded,  during  the  whole  of  the  batths 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  the  left  to  the  rtght^ 
without  firing  a  shot 

^  1  cannot  help  suspending  these  details  for  a  mo^ 
ment,  to  call  your  attention  to  aU  the  melanciioly  donse^ 
quences  of  this  feise  movement,  and,  ingen^ra)^  er«the 
bad  disposition  during  the  whole' of  the  ddy.  By  what 
fiitality,  for  example,  did  the  emperoit,  insielid  of  diroMft 
ingall  his  forces  against  Lord  Wellington,  who  wdufll 
have  been  taken  unawares,  and  could  not  have  redittfd^ 
consider  this  attack  as  secondaryf  Hdw  could  the 
emperor,  after  the  passage  of  the  Sambre^  concetve  it ' 
possible  to  fight  two  battles  on  the  same  day  f*  II  wM 
to  oppose  forces  double  oore,  and  to  do  what  the  n^Ki 
tary  men  who  were  witnesses  of  h  can  scarcely  yet 
«smprehend.  Instead  of  this,  had  he  left  a  corps;  cif 
observation  to  watch  the  Prussians,  and  marched  wiljl 
birt  most  powerAil  masses  to  support  me,  the  EngHsk 
army  would  undoubtedly  have  been  destroyed  between 
Leii  Qnatre  Bras  and  Gemappe;  and  that  posilhw, 
which  separated  the  two  allied  armies,  being  once  in 
our  power,  would  have  afibrded  the  emperor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  outflanking  the  right  of  the  Prussians,  and  of 
crushing  them  in  their  turn.  The  general  opinion  in 
France,  and  especially  In  the  army,  was^  that  the  empe^ 
ror  would  have  bent  his  whole  efibits  to  annihilate  firat 
the  English  army ;  •  and  droomstonces  were  ftivonrable 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  '  a  project :  but  -fale 
ordered  it  otherwise. 

^  On  the  17th,  the  army  marched  in  the  direction  €ft 
Mont  St.  Jean. 

'  **  On  the  18th,  the  batde  commenced  at  one  o'clock, 
and  though  tbie  bulletin  which  details  it  makes  no  men- 
tion of  me,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  was 
engi^ed  in  it  Lieutenant-General  Count  Drouet  'has 
already  spoken  of  that  batde  in  the  cliamb^  of  peers. 
His  narration  is  accurate,  with  the  exception  of-  some 
important  fleets  which  he  has  passed  over  in  silence,  -or 
of  which  he  was  ignorant,  and  which  it  is  now  my  duty 
to  disclose.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evenings  after 
the  most  dreadful  carnage  which  I  have  ever  witnessed, 
General  Labedoyere  came  to  me  with  ^  message  from 
the  eitt^erer,  that  Marehal  Grouchy  bad  arrived  on  our 
right,  and  attacked  the  left'  of  the  united  English  and 
Prussians.  This  general  oflicer,  in  riding  along- tbe 
ffnes,  spread  this  intelligence  among  die  soldiers»> 
whose  courage  and  devotion  remained  unshaken^  aiid^ 
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who  gaye  new  proofs  of  them  at  that  inoment»  notwith- 
standing the  fatigue  with  which  they  were  axhansted. 
What  was  my  astonishment,  (I  should  rather  say  indig- 
nation,) when  I  learned,  immediately  afterwards,  that, 
so  far  from  Marshal  Grouchy  having  arrived  to  our  sup- 
port, as  the  whole  army  had  been  assured,  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  Prussians  were  attacking  our 
extreme  right,  and  forcing  it  to  retire ! 

^  Whether  the  emperor  was  deceired  with  regard  to 
the  time  when  the  marshal  could  support  him,  or  whe- 
ther the  advance  of  the  marshal  was  retarded  by  the 
efibrts  of  the  enemy  longer  than  was  calculated  upon, 
toe  fiict  is,  that  at  the  moment  when  his  arrival  was 
announced  to  us,  he  was  still  only  at  Wavre  upon  the 
I>yle,  which  to  us  was  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  a 
hundred  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle. 

^  A  short  time  afterwards,  I  saw  four  regiments  of 
the  middle  guard  advancing,  led  on  by  the  emperor. 
With  these  troops  he  wished  to  renew  the  attack,  and 
to  penetrate  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  He  ordered  me 
to  lead  them  on.  Generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  all 
displayed  the  greatest  intrepidity;  but  this  body  of 
troops  was  too  weak  long  to  resist  the  forces  opposed  to 
it  by  the  enemy,  and  we  were  soon  compelled  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  which  this  attack  had  for  a  few  mo- 
ments inspired.  General  Friant  was  struck  by  a  ball  at 
my  side,  and  I  myself  had  my  horse  killed,  and  fell 
under  it.  The  brave  men  who  have  survived  this  ter- 
rible battle,  will,  I  trust,  do  me  the  justice  to  state,  that 
they  saw  me  on  foot,  with  sword  in  hand,  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  and  that  I  was  one  of  the  last 
who  quitted  the  scene  of  carnage  at  the  moment  when 
retreat  could  no  longer  be  prevented.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Prussians  continued  their  oflB^isive  move- 
ments, and  our  right  sensibly  gave.  way.  The  English 
also  advanced  in  their  turn.  There  yet  remained  to  us 
four  squares  of  the  old  guard,  to  protect  our  retreat. 
These  brave  grenadiers,  the  flower  of  .the  army,  forced 
anccessively  to  retire,  yielded  ground  foot  by  foot,  until 
finally  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed.  From  that  moment  the  retrograde 
movement  was  decided,  and  the  army  formed  nothing 
but  a  confused  ouiss.  There  was  not,  however,  a  total 
rout,  nor  the  cry  of  Save  who  caUf  as  has  been  calum- 
niously  stated  in  the,  bulletin.  As  for  myself,  being 
constantly  in  the  rear-guard,  which  I  followed  on  foot, 
having  had  all  my  horses  killed,  worn  out  with  fatigue,' 
covered  with  contusions,  and  having  no  longer  strength 
to  walk,  I  owe  my  life  to  a  corporal,  who  supported  me 
in  the  march,  and  did  not  abandon  me  during  the  re- 
treat. At  eleven  at  night,  I  met  Lieutenant-General 
^febvre  Desnouettes;  and  one  pf  his  officers.  Major 
Schmidt,  had  the  generosity  to  give  me  the  only  bone 


that  remained  to  him.  In  this  manner  I  arrived  at 
Marchienne-au-Pont,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
alone,  without  any  officers  of  my  staff,  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  the  emperor,  of  whom,  before  the  end  of  the 
battle,  I  had  entirely  lost  sight,  and  who,  I  had  reason 
to  believe,  was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  Grene- 
ral  Pamphile  Lacroix,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  second 
corps,  whom  I  found  in  this  city,  having  told  me  that 
the  emperor  was  at  Charieroi,  I  supposed  that  hia 
majesty  intended  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  Mar- 
shal Grouchy's  corps,  to  cover  the  Sambre,  and  to  facili« 
tate  to  the  troops  the  means  of  rallying  near  Avesnes; 
and  with  this  persuasion  I  proceeded  to  Beaumont ;  but 
parties  of  cavalry  following  us  too  closely,  and  having 
already  intercepted  the  roads  of  Maubenge  and  liii- 
lippeville,  I  became  sensible  of  the  total  impossibility 
of  arresting  a  single  soldier  on  that  point  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  victorious  enemy.  I  continued  my 
march  upon  Avesnes,  where  I  could  obtain  no  intelb- 
gence  concerning  the  emperor. 

^  In  this  state  of  things,  having  no  intelligence  of  his 
majesty,  nor  of  the  major-general,  the  disorder  increaa- 
ing  every  instant,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  vete- 
rans of  the  regiments  of  the  guard  and  of  the  line, 
every  one  pursuing  his  own  inclination,  I  determined  to 
proceed  immediately  to  Paris  by  St.  Qnentin,  and  dis- 
close, as  quickly  as  possible,  the  true  state  of  aflbhrs  to 
the  minister  of  war,  that  he  might  send  some  fresh 
troops  to  meet  the  army,  and  rapidly  adopt  the  measureir 
which  circumstances  required.  At  my  arrival  at  Bomv 
get,  three  leagues  from  Paris,IJeamed  that  the  empe- 
ror had  passed  through  that  place  ai  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

**  Such,  M.  le  Due,  is  a  faithful  history  of  this  calami- 
tous campaign. 

*^  I  now  ask  those  who  bave  survived  that  fine  and 
ntimerous  army,  how  I  can  be  accused  of  the  disasters 
of  which  it  has  been  the  victim,  and  of  which  our  mili- 
tary annals  furnish  no  example.  I  have,  it  is  said,  be- 
trayed my  country — ^I  who,  to  serve  it,  have  shewn  a 
zeal  which  I  have  perhaps  carried  too  (or;  but  this 
calumny  is  not  and  cannot  be  supported  by  any  fact  or 
any  presumption.  Whence  have  these  odious  reports, 
which  spread  with  frightful  rapidity,  arisen?  If,  in  the 
inquiries  which  I  have  made  on  this  subject,  I  had  not 
feared  almost  as  much  to  discover  as  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  truth,  I  should  declare  that  every  circumstance 
proves  that  I  have  been  basely  deceived,  and  that  it  is 
attempted  to  cover,  under  the  veil  of  treason,  the  errors 
and  extravagancies  of  this  campaign;  errors  which 
have  not  been  avowed  in  the  bulletins  thai  have  ap- 
peared, and  against  which  I  have  in  vain  raised  tfaat^ 
voice  of  truth  which  I  will  yet  cause  to  resouni!  m  the- 
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Aumhet  of  peers.  .  I  expect  from  tbe  justice  of  your 
Aoelleiicy,  aod  from  your  kindnees  to  me,  that  you 
wfti  cause  tbis  letter  to  be  inserted  in  the  joumalB»  and 
give  it  the  greatest  possible  publicity. 

•*  I  renew  to  your  excellency,  &c. 

**  Marshal  Prince  of  the  Moskwa. 
«  Parii,  June  26/*,  1815,'' 


VAESHAL  DB  OROUCHT's   ACCOUNT  OF    THE  AFFAIR  AT 
WAVRE. 

*'Dinamif  June  20#A,  1815. 

^  it  was  not  till  after  seven  in  the  evening  of  tbe  18tb 
•f  June  that  I  received  tbe  letter  of  tbe  Duke  of  Dal- 
natia,  wliich  directed  me  to  march  on  8t  Lambert,  and 
to  attack  General  Bulow.  I  fell  in  with  tbe  enemy  as  I 
was  marching  on  Wavre.  He  was  immediately  driven 
into  Wavre ;  and  General  Vandamme's  corps  attacked 
that  town,  and  was  warmly  engaged.  The  portion  of 
Wavre  on  the  right  of  the  Djrie  was  carried;  but  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  debouching  on  the  other 
side.  General  Oirard  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the 
breast,  while  endeavouring  to  carry  the  mill  of  Bielge, 
in  order  to  pass  tbe  river,  but  in  which  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  Lieutenant-general  Aix  had  been  killed  in 
the  attack  on  the  town.  In  this  state  of  things,  being 
impatient  to  co-operate  with  your  majesty's  army  on 
that  important  day,  I  detached  several  corps  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Dyle,  and  march  against  Bulow. 
Tbe  corps  of  Vandamme,  in  the  mean  time,  maintained 
the  attack  on  Wavre,  and^on  the  mill,  whence  the 
enemy  showed  an  intention  to  debouch,  but  which  I 
did  not  conceive  he  was  capable  of  effecting.  I  arrived 
at  Limale,  passed  tbe  river,  and  the  heights  were  car- 
ried by  the  division  of  Yichery  and  the  cavalry.  Night 
did  not  permit  us  to  advance  further,  and  I  no  longer 
heard  the  camnon  on  the  side  where  your  majesty  was 
engaged. 

^  I  halted  in  this  situation  until  ^ay-light.  Wavre 
and  Bielge  were  occupied  by  tbe  Prussians,  who,  at 
three  in  the  morning  of  the  18tb,  attacked  in  their  turn, 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  difficult  position  in 
which  I  was,  and  expecting  to  drive  me  into  the  defile, 
and  take  the  artillery  which  had  debouched,  and  make 
me  repass  the  Dyle.  Their  efforts  were  fruitless.  The 
Prussians  were  repulsed,  and  tbe  village  of  Bielge 
t^ken.    Tbe  brave  General  Penney  was  killed. 

^General  Vandamme  then  passed  one  of  his  divisions 
by  Bielge,  and  carried  with  ease  the  heights  of  Wavre, 
and,  along  the  whole  of  my  line,  the  success  was  com- 
plete.   I  was  in  front  of  Rozieme,  preparing  to  march 
6. 


on  Brussels  when  I  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  officer  who  brought 
it  informed  me,  that  your  majesty  was  retreating  on 
the  Sambre,  without  being  able  to  indicate  any  parti« 
cular  point  on  which  I  should  direct  my  march.  I 
ceased  lo  pursue,  and  began  my  retrog^rade  movement. 
The  retreating  enemy  did  not  think  of  following  me» 
Learning  that  the  edemy  had  already  passed  the  Sam- 
bre, and  was  on  my.  flank,  and  not  being  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  a  diversion  in  fieivour  of  your  majesty, 
without  compromising  the  army  which  I  commanded, 
I  marched  on  Namun  At  this  moment,  tbe  columns  in 
tbe  rear  were  attacked.  That  of  the  left  made  a  retro^ 
grade  movement  sooner  than  was  expected,  which  en- 
dangered for  a  moment  tbe  retreat  of  the  left ;  but  good 
dispositions  soon  repaired  every  thing,  and  two  pieoes 
which  had  been  taken,  were  recovered  by  tbe  brave 
twentieth  dragoons,  who,  besides,  took  an  howitzer 
from  the  enemy.  We  entered  Namur  without  loss. 
The  long  defile  which  extends  .from  this  place  to  Di- 
nant,  in  which  only  a  single  column  can  march,  and 
the  embarrassment  arising  from  the  numerous  transports 
of  wounded,  rendered  it  necessary  to  hold  for  a  con^i* 
derable  time  the  town,-  in  which  I  had  not  the  meann 
of  blowing  up  the  bridge.  I  intrusted  the  defence  of 
Namur  to  General  Vandamme,  who,  with  bis  usual  i»« 
trepidity,  maintained  himself  there  till  eight  in  ihm 
evening ;  so  that  nothing  was  left  behind,  and  I  occu- 
pied Dinant 

**  The  enemy  has  lost  some  thousands  of  men  in  the 
attack  on  Namur,  where  the  contest  was  very  obstinate) 
the  troops  have  performed  their  duty  in  a  manfter  W9t* 
thy  of  praise. 

(Signed)  <"  Dx  Groooht/ 


To.these  official  accounts  we  shall  subjoin  the  following 

nXLATION  BT  A  FRBNCH  OFFIOSR, 

which  tbe  great  poet  Walter  Scott  has  pronounced  U 
be  **  an  incomparable  history  of  tbe  battle,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  authentic  narrative  of  all  the  incidents  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  :**— 

<<Tbe  army  of  the  North,  on  its  arrival  at  Btaumont, 
joined  that  of  tbe  Ardennes,  comraanded  by  Van- 
damme, whose  head-quarters  were  at  Fnmay*  Tbe 
army  of  the  Moselle,  under  Genetal  Ginwd,  quitting 
Metz  by  forced  marches,  debouched  in  the  same  period 
by  Pbilrppeville,  and  jNrooght  itself  likewise  int^Iine* 
Thus  tbe  army  of  tbe  North  consisted  of  five  corps  of 
infantry,  under  tbe  command  of  the  Lieuteoant'geBe* 
rals  lyErlon,  Reitte,  Vandami|i^g,^|gi;^  HM5g«lV! 
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de  Lobau.  The  cavdry,  commanded  in  chief  by  Mar- 
shal Grouchy,  was  divided  into  four  corps,  under  the 
orders  of  Generals  Pajol,  Excelmans,  Milhaud,  and 
Kellerman. 

^  The  imperial  (j^uard,  which  was  composed  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  formed  the  nucleus  of  this^fine  army, 
which  was  followed  by  a  considerable  materiel  of  ar- 
tillery, perfectly  well  equipped,  and  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  as.  well  as  a  gjeat  many  pontoons.  Beside 
the  battering-train  attached  to  each  division,  every 
corps  of  the  army  had  its  park  of  reserve.  The  guards, 
in  particular,  had  a  magnificent  artilleryi  almost  wholly 
composed  of  new  pieces. 

**  These  chosen  troops,  might  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  and 'fifty  thousand  effective  men,  of  which 
twenty  thousand  were  cavalry,  accompanied  with  three 
hundred  pfeces  of  ordnance.  But,  already  in  the  in- 
terior of  their  own  country,  the  troops  evinced  a  want 
of  discipline,  which  constitutes  the  strength  of  armies, 
and  the  secmrity  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong. 

^  Regardless  of  their  unhappy  countrymen,  who  ma- 
nifested the  greatest  zeal  hi  furnishing  every  kind  of 
subsistence  in  their  power,  the  French  soldiers  treated 
them  with  the  most  cruel  rigour,  and  considered  plun- 
.  der  as  one  of  their  most  incontestable  privileges,  and 
made  a  sort  of  merit  in  giving  themselves  up  to  every 
species  of  excess. 

« Every  where  they  sacked  the  houses;  and,  under 
pretext  of  searching  for  provisions,  burst  open  the 
doors,  broke  open  the  closets,  fll-treated  the  peasants, 
and  seized  upon  whatever  they  chose.  *  They  had  taken 
the  field,'  they  said,  *  and  the  war  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  without  them ;'  consequently  every  thing  was 
allowed  them,  and  they  g^ave  a  full  scope  to  their  taste 
for  plunder — a  taste  which  can  only  be  compared,  for 
the  ravages  committed  during  a  ten  years'  war,  to  the 
excursions  of  barbarous  hordes  upon  the  lands  of  their 
neighbours.  In  this  manner,  roaming  from  house 
ti»  house,  from  granary  to  granary,  from  one  cellar  to 
another,  the  soldiers  returned  to  their  camp  loaded 
with  plunder,  after  ha?ing  barbarously  destroyed  what 
they  could  not  carry  away.  The  peasant  considered 
himself  unusually  fortunate,  if,  after  enduring  all  sorts 
ff  abuse  and  ill-treatment,  he  escaped  their  vengeance, 
by  leaving  his  all  to  their  discretion. 

*^To  this  infamous  pillage,  the  greater  part  of  the 
officers  opposed  but  a  feeble  resistance ;  nay,  they  even 
tolofated  it,  under  the  ready  excuse,  ^  We  must  not 
be  too  severe:  the  soldier  must  live.'  And,  whilst 
the  soldier  had  his  subsistence,  it  may  be  easily  con- 
oeived  the  officer  had  an  abundance,  and  was  only  per- 
plexed by  the  ditfculty  of  choice. 

^  Do  we  recognise  here,  it  may  be  asked,  the  frank 


and  loyal  character  of  the  French  officer?  Certainly 
not.  But  let  not  the  French  name  be  disgraced  in  the 
estimation  of  posterity,  because  the  officers  of  Buona- 
parte were  not  those  of  Turenne  and  Villeroi.  In  the 
midst  of  this  herd  of  lawless  and  unprincipled  devas- 
tators, there  were  not  wanting  many  men  of  honour 
and  principle,  who  lamented  over  this  frightful  dis- 
order, and  who  served  with  profound  regret  in  this  re- 
bellious army,  but  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  it  was  their  duty  to  defend  their  country 
under  any  leader.  A  principle  of  military  honour  kept 
them  firm  to  their  post  They  were  indifierent  to  Na- 
poleon, but  they  were  attached  to  France. 

<<  Nor  was  it,  perhaps,  possible  to  repress  those  dis- 
orders in  an  army  which  had  been  formed  to  them  by 
the  habit  and  example  of  twenty  years.  It  was,  in 
fact,  by  this  system  c(  brigandage,  that  Napoleon  bad 
succeeded  in  so  firmly  attaching  l^e  soldiers  to  his  name 
and  cause. 

^  The  country  which  the  troops  were  traversing,  co- 
vered with  wheat  already  browning,  promised  a  luxu- 
riant harvest :  but  this  abundance  existed  in  vain ;  woe 
to  the  fields  through  which  was  the  passage  of  the 
army;  and  still  more  so  to  those  which  became  the 
position  of  a  camp.  In  a  few  moments,  the  labour  and 
g^ft  of  the  year  were  trodden  under  foot  by  men  and 
horses,  or  torn  up  by  the  roots  for  fodder. 

**  The  interior  of  the  army  was  distracted  by  intes- 
tine divisions  and  anarchy.     It  seemed  as  if  the  dif- 
ferent corps  were  animated  with  a  hatred  of  each  otheff  - 
and  that  open  war  existed  between  them.    Above  ally 
there  was  no  agreement  between  the  chiefs. 

^*  When  a  commandant  of  a  column,  or  a  regim«it| 
arrived  at  the  place  which  it  was  to  occupy,  he  seized 
upon  whatever  was  found  there,  without  any  regard  to 
who  might  opme  after  him.  A  guard  was  placed  upon 
those  houses  which  furnished  any  supplies,  and,  with- 
out any  other  right  than  that  of  being  the  first  occo* 
pied,  every  share  was  denied.  Frequently,  indeed, 
they  fell  upon  the  sentries,  and  a  disgracefiilt conflict 
ensued.  In  this  manner  a  number  of  men  were  wound- 
ed, and  some  were  actually  killed. 

**The  imperuJ  guard  conducted  themselves  with 
great  arrogance  towards  the  other  troops,  and  were 
particularly  hated  by  them ;  and,  for  the  disdain  which 
they  showed  towardis  others,  they  were  themselves  per* 
secuted  in  their  turn,  whenever  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  give  the  law. 

^  The  cavali:y,  in  like  manner,  insulted  the  infimtry 
with  every  kind  of  outrage ;  and  the  infiEiptry  menaeed 
the  cavalry  with  their  bayonets,  and  affected  to  despise 
them.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  army  which  was 
marched  upon  the  frontiers  to  protect  and  defend  th^ 
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citizenfl:  they  had  put  thein  in  a  condition  not  to  dread 
die  presence  of  a  most  ferocious  enemy. 

''In  this  state  they  proceeded  by  forced  marches: 
the  weather^  although  constantly  showery,  had  never- 
theless been  tolerably  fine,  so  that  the  roads  did  not 
impede  the  march  of  the  artillery  and  carriages.  The 
movements  were  effected  with  a  celerity  bordering 
upon  precipitation.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  to 
surprise  the  enemy  by  an  unexpected  appearance,  and 
these  rapid  marches  rendered  a  sudden  irruption  into 
Belgium  highlv  probable. 

''  On'the  14tn  the  whole  army  was  found  united  in  line 
upon  the  extreme  frontier;  and' the  uncertainty  which 
bad  hitherto  subsisted  respecting  the  intention  of  the 
manoeuvres,  caused  the  publication  of  a  proclamation, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  order  of  the  day,  and  read  at 
the  head  of  each  regiment 

**  This  proclamation  was  received  with  transports  of  joy 
and  loud  acclamations  by  the  multitude  of  ignorant  sol- 
diers, to  whom  a  few  high-sounding  words  which  they 
do  not  understand,  seem  the  very  height  of  eloquence. 
The  proclamation  itself  wears  the  same  stamp  with  all 
the  other  productions  of  Napoleon,  and  only  differs 
from  them  in  greater  extravagance  and  absurdity. 
Whoever  weighed  the  incoherent  declamation  of  that 
vain-glorious  prophet,  looked  on  it  with  pity.  Mean- 
while it  increased  the  public  inquietude  by  laying  open 
the  whole  extent  of  the  dangers  which  Buonaparte  in- 
^  (ended  to  brave.  The  chiefii,  however,  were  delighted 
with  the  precision  of  their  routes,  and  recognised  the 
presence  of  the  great  man  in  those  scientific  combi- 
.nations,  by  which  all  the  masses  of  the  army,  after  en- 
cumbering each  other^s  march,  seemed  all  at  once  to 
rise  from  the  ground,  f^nd  find  themselves  ranged  in 
line  by  the  effect  of  magic  Such  is  the  power  of  j>re* 
possession. 

^  On  the  15th,  at  break  of  day,  this  anny  broke  up 
for  the  Belgic  territory.  The  second  division  attacked 
die  Prussian  outposts,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Mar- 
chienne-au-Pont;  the  cavalry  of  this  body  had  to  charge 
several  corps  of  infantry  different  times,  which  they 
drove  back,  took  some  hundreds  of  prisoners^  and  the 
Prussians  were  obliged  to  recross  the  Sambre.  The 
light  cavalry  of  the  centre  followed  the  second  division 
on  the  road  to  Charieroi,  and,  chasing  away  in  different 
charges  such  of  the  enemy  as  they  met,  drove  the  whole 
to  the  other  side.  While  numerous  sharp-shooters  de- 
fended the  approach  to  the  bridge,  the  Prussians  were 
employed  in  rendering  it  impassable,  in  order  to  re- 
tard our  march,  and  afford  them  time  to  evacuate 
the  city;  but  being  too  closely  pushed,  they  were  un- 
able to  destroy  it  effectually,  and  our  men  soon  removed 
all  difficulties  to  their  passage  over  it.    About  noon 


their  work  was  completed,  and  the  light  cavalry  took 
possession  of  Charieroi. 

**  The  second  corps,  in  the  mean  time,  having  effect 
ed  a  passage  lower  down  the  river  at  Milrchienne,  ad- 
vanced upon  GoBselies,  a  large  town  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  through  which  was  a  road  to 
Brussels.  The  object  of  this  movement  was  to  prevent 
the  Prussians  from  retiring  upon  this"  point,  when  they 
should  be  driven  from  Charieroi  by  the  attack  which 
was  then  proceeding*  The  Prussians,  thus  forced  in 
front,  and  anticipated  upon  our  flank,  retired  upon 
Fleurus,  where  they  begran  to  occupy  themselves  in 
concentrating,  their  army. 

^''Whilst  the  Prussians  were  employed  in  this  ope« 
ration,  they  had  to  sustain  themselves  against  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  our  divisions,  who  unceasingly  inter- 
rupted them  whilst  taking  their  position. 

^The  presence  of  Buonaparte  so  electrified  the 
French  troops,  that  the  divisions,  as  fast  as  they  arrived, 
Ihrew  themselves  upon  the  enemy  with  such  irresistiblo 
impetuosity,  as  to  bear  down  every  thing  before  them. 
They  scarcely  dischai^ed  a  ntusket,  but,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  dashed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's 


^  The  squadrons  of  Napoleon's  body-guard  made  se- 
veral charges  upon  the  Prussian  infantry;  in  one  of 
which.  General  Letort,  Colouel.of  the  dragoons  of  the 
guard,  received  a  mortal  wound.  The  French  finally 
succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  all  his  positions 
on  the  Sambre. 

^  Towards  night  the  combat  ceased;  and  Buonaparte, 
after  having  le'ft  the  third  corps  on  its  route  towards 
Namur,  and  the  second  at  Gosselies  upon  the  road  tq^' 
Brussels,  returned  to  Charieroi  as  his  head-quarters,  j. 
The  remainder  of  the  army  occupied  the  surrounding' 
villages.    The  results  of  these  different  engagements 
were  a  thousand  prisoners,  the  passage  of  the  Sambre ; 
and  the  possession  of  Charieroi  and  its  magazines. 

^  But  it  was  a  still  more  signal  advantage,  that  it  con- 
firmed the  courage  of  the  troops  by  success.  Napoleon 
availed  himself  of  this  success,  and  c^  its  fruits,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  system. 

^  The  prisoners  were  paraded  with  the  artifice  of  a  pro- 
cession at  a  theatre,  by  the  effect  of  which  a  few  bands, 
carefully  repeated,  and  systematically  re»introduced, 
appear  to  be  an  army.  Thus  the  prisoners  were 
marched  in  presence  of  different  divisions  from  the  front 
to  the  rear.  The  air  resounded  with  the  cries  of  Vive 
VEmpereur!  and  the  soldiers  believed  every  thing  done 
in  this  auspicious  commencement  of  the  campaign.  In 
the  b^inning  of  this  day,  the  Prussian  army,  consisting 
of  four  corps,  were  encamped  on  the  line  of  the  Sam»> 
bre;  they  fell  back  to  their  points  of  concentratioQi 
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tUmnmf  Namur,  Cwcyt  and  Hannut.  The  principal 
corps  engaged  with  us  was  that  of  General  Zeithen. 
This  general  was  at  Fienrus,  where  he  received  us 
bravelj. 

^  Blucher  was  infomied  of  these  eyents  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  and  immediately  ordered  his  other 
three  corps  (those  at  Namur,  Cincy,  and  Hannut)  to 
adyance  by  a  forced  march  to  Sombref,  about  four 
miles  from  Flearus»  where  he  intended  to  put  himself 
At  their  head,  and  gire  us  battle  on  the  following  day. 

^  The  whole  of  the  French  army  was  now  in  the  terri 
tory  of  Belgium,  in  the  midst  of  the  new  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Nethetherlands,  who  welcomed  us 
with  acclamations,  as  their  deliverers,  and  asserted 
that  they  only  waited  for  our  arrival  to  rise  en  masse  in 
favour  of  our  cause. 

**  We  found,  in  fact,  a  few  groups  of  peasants  at  the 
entrance  of  the  villages  we  passed  through,  who  came 
to  meet  us  with  cries  of  Vive  VJEmpereurl  they  did  not 
appear  however  to  be  animated  by  a  sincere  enthusi- 
asm; and,  to  speak  freely,  they  ratlier  resembled  hired 
criers,  tban  citizens,  who  were  anxious  to  express  their 
real  sentiments. 

<<They  received  uaas  conquerors,  whose  good- will  it 
was  necessary  to  conciliate;  or  gather,  tbey  were  the 
.jriends  of  the  strongest  party,  and  their  exclamations 
•vidently  meant  thos:  ^  We  are  willing  to  be  French 
nabjects,  if  your  bayonets  gire  the  law.  Do  not  [Sun- 
der us,  do  not  rarage  our  fields;  but  treat  us  as  your 
countrymen.' 

^ These  snpplicationa,  however,  were  disregarded; 
and  notwithstending  the  confidence  our  soldiers  gave 
to  these  friendly  demonstrations,  they  treated  them  as 
their  most  decided  enemies:  devastation  and  rapine 
every  where  marked  the  march  of  the  army.  No 
'  sooner  had  the  troops  taken  up  a  temporary  position  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  village,  than  they  rushed 
like  a  torrent  upon  the  ill-fated  houses;  provisioos, 
drink,  furniture,  and  clothes,  all  disappeared  in  an  in- 
stant A  village  near  which  they  had  encamped,  when 
they  quitted  it  the  next  morning,  pfesented  only  a  vast 
heap  of  ruins,  around  which  lay  dispersed,  all  diat  bad 
served  as  the  fumitore  of  the  booses* 

**  The  surrounding  eottBtry,  which  wae  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  com,  seen^ed  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  a  hail-storm;  and  the  places  where  the bivouae-firss 
bad  been  made^  remained  black,,  and,  scattered  over  the 
meadows  and  com-fieids,  now  reduced  to  stubble,  a|^ 
peared  like  places  struck  with  lightning. 

^The  instant  the  troops  departed,  the  inhabitants, 
overwhelmed  with  terror,  the  women  dissolved  in  tean^ 
Ae  children  half  naked  and  seized  with  honor,  esserged 
in  swarms  from  their  hiding-places,  and  ran  over  their 


devastated  fields,  to  recognise  the  various  utensila 
which  constituted  tbeir  property,  and  to  collect  the 
wreck. 

^We  now  learned,  that  the  Prussian  out-posts,  al« 
though  on  their  guard,  were  surprised ;  and  that,  fu 
from  expecting  an  aggression  so  hasty  and  so  serious^ 
the  allies  were  intending,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
to  enter  the  French  territory. 

^  The  inhabitants  themselves  were  thunder-struck  at 
our  appearance,  at  a  time  when  tbey  thought  us  em- 
pipyed  in  securing  our  own  frontiers  from  invasion. 
They  spoke  very  ill  of  the  Prussians,  whom  they  repre- 
sented as  very  exiordonate,  and  who  daily  ill-treated 
them. 

^From  these  reports,  which  conveyed  no  positive 
information,  every  one  formed  bis  own. opinion  upon, 
the  probable  result  of  the  campaign.  The  general  idea 
was,  that  (he  allied  army  not  being  united,  could  not 
effect  its  concentration;  that  the  divided  corps,  sharply 
pursued,  and  turned  on  every  side,  would  make  but  a 
feeble  defence.  That  Lord  Wellington  would  be  to- 
tally disconcerted  by.  this  unexpected  movement,  and 
that  all  his  plans  for  the  campaign  would  be  rendered 
abortive. 

^  Besides  this,  the  troops  had  such  entire  confidence 
in  Buonaparte,  whose  combinations  were  considered  as 
obtain  as  they  were  admirable,  that  nothing  was  now 
thougbt  of  but  the  destruction  of  the  English,  or  a 
precipitate  embarkation,  a  speedy  arrival  upon  the 
Rhine,  amidst  the  shouti  of  the  Belgians,  risen  in  mass, 
and  eager  for  the  opportunity  of  rejoining  their  old 
companions  in  arms. 

^  At  three  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the 
columns  which  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sam- 
bre,  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  passed  the  river, 
when  the  whole  army  advanced  forward.  The  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond divisions  of  infantry,  and  four  corps  of  cavalry, 
was  given  to  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  arrived  the  pre* 
ceding  evening  at  head-quarters,  and  received  orders 
to  march  by  Gosselies  and  Frasnes  on  the  road  to 
Brussels. 

<«The  centre*  composed  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  divisions,  the  reserve,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
cavalry,  forming  the  mass  of  the  army,  directed  itself 
upon  Fleurus.  Mamhal  Grouchy,  with  the  cavalry  of 
IVyol,  and  some  battalions  of  foot,  manoeuvred  towards 
the  village  of  Sombre^  on  the  road  to  Namur. 

**They  soon  discovered  the  Prussian  army;  the  chief 
maMfii  of  which  appeared  in  close  columns,  crowning 
the  upland  levels  diat  surround  the  mill  of  Bussi» 
and  stretching  in  amphitheatre  through  the  whole 
laagtb  of  a  sloping  hillf  in  front  of  whicb  was  a  deep  ^ 
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rairinib  toflted  with  tbiftMt«»  that  extended  in.  fr^et  of 
the  whole  lime.  .  Its  right!  r^ted  on  the  TiUage  of  St. 
Amand,  its  centre  at.  Ligny*  and  its  left  stretched  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  eye  towards  Sombref,  Gembloux^ 
and  the  Namur  road.  All  these  villages,  which  are 
laige,  and  bnilt  on  uneven  and  broken  ground,  ace  in 
front  of  the  ravine,  and  were  lined  with  infantry*  Having 
duly  recognised  the  position,  Buonaparte  ordered  the 
suitable  dispositions  to  attack  it  His  mind,  his  eye,  his 
whole  deportment,  were  now  on  fire. 

^  The  firtt  corpg,  which  made  a  position  of  our  left, 
together  with  two  divisions  of  heavy  cavalry,  was 
posted  in  the  rear  of  the  village  of  Frasnes,  a  liltle  to 
the  right  of  the  high  road  to  Brussels,  so  as  to  be  in 
readiness  to  move  towards  any  point  in  which  it  m^ht 
be  wanted.  The  third  carps  was  directed  in  colnmns 
of  attack  upon  the  village  of  St  Amand* 

**  The Jhurth  advanced  upon  Ligvy*  havingjdie^uard, 
the  tixih  ccrpSf  and  a  numerous  cavalry. in  reserves 
Marshal  Grouchy,  with  the  dirinoas  on  the  right,  made 
his  advance  towards  Sombref^  .Tbe.4hird  corps  began 
the  fire  in  attacking  the  village  of  St  Amend,  where  it 
nset  with  an  obstinate  resistance.  It  carried  it,:  haw- 
erer,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  was  again  cbarge4 
by  the  enemy,  and  compelled  to  abandon  iU 

^  In  the  mean  time,  the  fourth  corps  precipitated 
itself  with  great  alacrity  upon  Ligny,  and  a  desp^ 
rate  conflict  was  commenced  upon  this  point  Each 
party  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  lor  a 
long  time  there  appeared  no  thought  of  yielding  on 
either  side. 

^  At  the  same  nsKiment,  our  two  wings  bad  come  to 
the  engagement  with  the  opposite  wings  of  the  enemy; 
our  right,  directing  itself  against  the  enemy  at  Sombref, 
whilst  our  left  advanced  against  Frasne%  . 

^  Every  part  of  both  armies  (with  the  exception  of 
avr  reserve)  was  thus  engaged;  the  afiair  therefore  was 
new  general,  and  the  cannonade,  increasing  e^ery  in* 
atant^  roared  in  tremendous  horror  along  the  lines. 

**  The  combat  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  with  equal 
ohatinac^.'  It  is  impossible  t0  fmn  an  idea  of  the  fury 
which  animated  the  soldiers  of  the  two  parties  against 
each  other;  it  seemed  as  if  each  of  them  had  aperso^ 
Bal  injury  to  revengfe,  and  had  found  in  his  adversary 
hia  most  implacable  enemy.  The  French  would*  give 
DO  quarter;  tfie  Prussians,  they  said,  had  vowed  to 
viassacre  all  the  French  that  should  fall  into  their 
hands:  the^e  inenaces  were  partiqularly  addressed  to 
the  guards  against  whom  they  appeared  to  have  an  nn- 
conunAn  spites  In  fact,  on  both  sid^  the  eamage  was 
awful  in  the  extreme. 

**  The  friUages  which  formed  the  theatre  of  action 
were  uk#n  and  r^taken  several  times  with  a  horrible 
7. 


botchery;  Abuse  of  St  Amand  and  Lignyv  especially, 
were  disputed  with  .intincible  pbslinaby. 

^^The  fVenchhoweterooiilriived  to  lodge  themselves 
in  the  church-yard  of  St  Amand,  and '  to  maintain  them* 
srtves  there,  hi  spite  of  the.repcsited  attempts  of  the 
Prussians  to  dislodge  them.  But  thei^  was  one  terri- 
ble moment,  where  the  success  was«  so  doubtful  on  that 
point  that  Buonaparte  sent  in  all  haste  for  the  first 
corps  to  reinforce  them. 

**  The  left  wing,  which  was  now  sharply  engaged 
with  the  English  army,  agamst  which  it  baud  theadvan^ 
tage,  and  had  driven  them  from  the  heights  of  Frasnea 
to  the  farm  of  Qaatre  Bras,  where  they  had  taken  a 
position,  found  itself  considerably  weakened.  But 
what  had  nearly. caused  the  total  loss  of  the  battle^ 
was  the  imprudence  of  Buonaparte  in  not  apprising 
Marshal  Ney  of  his  having  withdrawn  a  part  of  his 
troops. 

^  The  first  corps  had  set  ofi^  about  an  hour  to  nuorcb 
towurds  St  Amand,  when  the  English  asny,  to  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  bad  .brought  numerous  reinforce* 
ments,  took  again. iu  turn  the  offensive,  and  vigorously 
repulsed  our  riflemen  and  the  columns  «of  attbck  which 
followed  ^m.  The  English^  cavalry^  which  was  form- 
ed along  the  Brussels  road,  occupied' the  whole  border 
of  an  extensive  wodd  oniVheieft-of  k. 

**  Along  the  whole  length* of  this  herder  there  was 
a  hollow  road,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  ranine^ 
and  plainaicovered  with  rye  of  a  tolerable  ^size  sepa- 
rated tluSkreaA  from  the  wood,  ^the  right' of  which  was 
occupied  by  the  FVench,  to  a  certain  extent  •  |n  a  mof 
ment  these  plaihs  were  covered  with  numerous  batta-* 
lions  formed  in  squares,  supported  by.  a  formidable 
cavalry, .  who  advanced  .  with  great  confidence,  tand 
threatened  to  force  our  line.  Our  troops  appeared  in* 
timidated,  and  recoiled- with  a  sort  of  panic.  > 

^  The  moment  .was  very  pressing,  aad-  it  was  neoea* 
sary  to  Hasten  the  reserves.  JMbrshal.  Ney,>  however, 
who  was  little  alarmed  at,  these  attempts,. as  he  relied* 
on  the  first  corps,  tfent  an  order  for  tbem  to  march  ui«* 
stantly  to  the  spot,  and  to  diaige  the  enemy.  But  what 
was  bis  astonishment  and  confusion,  when  he  found 
that  Buonaparte  ^had  otherwise  disposed  of  them! 

^  He  inunediately  ordered  the  eighth.and  the  eleventh 
cuirassiers,  who  happened  to  be  at  hand,  to  charge  the 
first  battalions.  This  ehaige  was  executed  with  the 
greatest  resolution;  but  these  battalions,  being  sup* 
ported  fivm  behind  with  the  infiintry  which  filled  the 
wood,  were  enabled  to  open  such  a  terr9>Ie  fire  upon^ 
us,  that  our  cuiraasien,  being  repdled  in  their  attempt 
to  pierce  them,  were  obliged  to  make  a  wheel  rontid; 
and,  as  always  happens  in  sndr  osses,  retn^  in  much, 
disorder.  uigitizea  oy  ^^^kj^^lk^ 
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**  It  was  in  ibis  chaige,  which,  however  unfortanate, 
was  executed  with  the  greatest  brareryy  that  a  cuiras- 
,  sier  of  the  deventh  regimeDt  look  a  colour  of  the  Eng- 
lish sixtjr*-foiirth  regiment  The  retrograde  moreoient 
which  was  now  sensibly  beginning,  and  the  nultitode 
of  wounded  soldien  who  thrtw  themselTCs  into  the 
rear,  began  to  excite  an  obWoua  terror  amongst  iheir 
eemradeB. 

**  The  waggoners,  the  serFsnts,  the  nttendantB  of  the 
^ampof  all  kinds,  saved  themselvea  with  precipitation; 
and,  commonicating  their  panic  to  all  they  met,  soon 
dogged  up  the  road  to  Charleroi.  The  rout,  indeed, 
in  this  \mnif  (Ney*s  command,)  was  beginning  to  be 
•omplete^'^rery  one  was  flying  in  confusion ;  and  the 
cfy  of  the  ewsmjf]  the  enemy  !  was  general. 

:^  The  eriU  however,  was  not,  in  fiM^  so  great  as  it 
appeared,  and  therefore  was  repafafed.  Marshid  Ney, 
the  bra  Vest  amongst  the  brave,  was  not  to  be  daunted 
or  oonfonnded  by  a-riight  disaster.  General  Roussard, 
widi  his  division  of  enini^uers,  hastened  in  a  long  tvol 
iat<^«the  front  of  the  Eng^h,  and  re«assured  the  fuf^ 
fives  by  his  psesenee,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
rOHBitablkhed  Ike  battfe^ 

<«Our  iafimlry,  taking  their  position  upon  the  heights 

of  Frasnes,  were  coaspeHed  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 

a  more  forward  movMnenti  they  confined  themselves, 

'  therefore;  to  maintaining  their  present  position,  and  in 

this  they  suceesded. . 

^  Such  was  the  effect  of  Napoleon's  withdrawing  the 
ifst  corps  from  Marshal  Ney.  And  the  firat  corps  was 
as  usdens  to  the  emperor,  as  it  would  have  been  effec- 
tual to  Manhal  Ney  \  as  it  was  merely  employed  in 
nuffching  and  returning* 

^In  the  meantime  the  fire  centinued  with  increaied 
vivacity,  along  the  whole  line,  and  particularfy  towards 
Ligny,  whene  the  greater  part  of  both  armies  were  as- 
semUed,  and  upon  which,  iherefore,  each  directed  its 
principal  efforts.  The  cannonade,  indeed,  never  re- 
laxed for  an  instant;  and  our  artillery,  as  ftnr'as  I 
coald  form  m  judgment  from  what  I  saw,  made  a  most 
drSMUul  havoe  in  the  Prussian  columns,  which,  being 
posted  in  masses  on  the  opposite  ridge  of  bills,  and 
upon  plateaux  just  below  our  batteries  and  position, 
aibrded  us  a  point-blank  aim  at  less  than  half-cannon 


^  Our  own  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  carefully  posted 
in  the  sinuosities  of  thfe  ground,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  were,  comparativ^y,  little  exposed  to  the  Prus- 
sian nrttHery ;  which  thns  made  mot«  noise  than  effect, 
and  reminded  every  military  man  of  the  ferocious 
whiskers  and  cowardly  beart%— ^e  warlike  dress,  and 
insig«ificant  minds,  of  the  Prussian  cfiBcers. 

^  About  seren  in  the  evening,  we  were  masters  of 


the  villages,  but  the  Prussians  still  retained  their  posi* 
tions  behind  the  ravines.  Bnonaparte  had  all  along 
manoeuvre  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  sudden  move* 
ment  upon  the  rear  of  the  ravine ;  he  saw  that  the 
occasion  was  now  at  hand,  and  he  instantly  directed 
his  imperial  guard,  and  all  his^reserve,  upon  the  viU 
lage  of  Lij^y. 

^  This  bold  and  skilful  movement  had  for  its  object 
to  separate  the  right  of  the  Prussians  from  the  rest  of 
their  army,  and  thus  to  intercept  it  from  making  a  re- 
treat Qpon  Namur. 

^  The  guards,  supported  by  a  strong  cavaliy  and 
powerful  artillery,  instantly  pressed  forward  to  the  ra«* 
vine,  which  Aey  cleared  amidst  a  shower  of  balk,  and 
the  combat  became  dreadful.  But  nothing  could  with- 
stand the  impetuosity  of  the  French  grenadiers,  who 
cut  their  way  with  the  most  horrible  carnage,  our  ca- 
valry charging  at  the  same  time  on  all  sides.  At 
length,  after  the  most  obstinate  defence,  the  Prussians 
I  were  driven  back,  und  left  us  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle,  covered  with  the  dead,  the  dying,  the  wounded^ 
seme  prisoners,  and  a  few  field-pieces.  The  guards 
immediately  possessed  themselves  of  the  slopes  and 
uplands  which  were  evacuated,  and  our  cavalry  pur* 
sued  the  fugitives.  During  this  decisive  operation  at 
I^igr^yy  the  third  corps 'were  endeavouring  to  employ 
the  Prussian  right  wing,  in  order  to  divert  their  atteiH 
tion  from  what  had  passed.  But  they  readily  saw 
through  our  design,  and  effected  their  retreat  to  Gem^ 
bloux  and  Namur. 

*^  The  French  army  prepared  to  push  their  success ; 
but  the  approach  of  night,  and  the  fotigues  of  the  day, 
prevented  it.  They  contented  themselves,  therefore^ 
with  taking  possession  of  all  the  Prussian  posts,  and, 
at  ten  o'clock,  the  fire  had  ceased  along  the  whole  line* 

^  A  variety  of  extravagant  reports  were  circulated  in 
our  army  respecting  this  battle.  Marshal  Blucher  had, 
in  fact,  a  horse  killed  under  him  $  he  was  stunned  by 
the  fall,  and  surrounded  by  French  cuirassiers ;  it  was 
to  the  darkness  of  the  night  alone  he  owed  his  safety. 
But,  notwithstanding,  the  Prussians  must  have  severely 
suffered ;  their  loss  was  never  known,  nor  even  attend- 
ed to  in  our  ordenk  On  the  left,  where  the  Engliih 
were  engaged,  both  parties  maintained  their  ground 
and  their  positions. 

^*The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  an- 
nounced, killed  from  the  fire  of  the  division  command- 
ed by  Jerome  Buonaparte;  and  also  of  General  HiU. 
The  first  intelligence  was  confirmed  the  following  day, 
and  urged  our  French  gcinerals  to  interweave,  for  the 
purpose  of  currying  favour  with  the  ex-king  of  West- 
phalia, some  unbecoming  pleasantries  on  the  fatality 
that  seemed  to  pursue  the  Lj^iggif tii^u^aj^  vrf|^ 
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plaeed  in  eonvtant  oppotiiioii  with  the  ccmqaeror  of  his 
siktw,  was  condemned  to  die  by  hk  hand*  And  the 
latter,  they  augured  henee»  was  again  called  to  be  his 
sQCcessor.  It  was  added,  that  Jerome  himself  had  been 
struck  by  a  spent  ballet  We  will  not  stop^to  exaoaine 
die  truth  of  a  fact  of  so  tririal  importance ;  but  it  is'ob-* 
serrable  that  this  sort  of  shot  never  reaches  any  but  great 
personages,  whose  ralour  it  is  interesting  to  enhance. 
Every  one  agrei^  that  Buonaparte  bad  obtained  his 
end  in  separatii^  the  Pkrossians  and  the  English ;  and 
that,  having  so  much  weakened  the  former,  he  had 
DOW  only  to  encounter  the  latter* 

**  It  was  to  realise  the  hope  of  exterminating  the 
English,  that,  on  the  lYth,  at  dayJnreak,  Bu6&aparte, 
leaving  behind  him  the  third  and  fourth  corps,  toge- 
ther with  the  cavalry  of  General  Pftjol,  under  com>- 
mand  of  Marshal  Grouchy,  to  watch  the  Prussians, 
marched  with  his  reserve,  and  the  sixth  corps,  towards 
Quatre  Bras. 

^  The  English  appeared  to  occupy  the  same  positions 
as  on  the  day  preceding;  and  the  Frendi  army  remain* 
ad  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  observing  them, 
and  waiting  fi>r  the  troops  from  the  right,  whose  arrival 
was  delayed  by  heavy  rains  and  croasHKMda  almost  im^ 
practicable. 

*<  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  attack,  and  the 
nnited  corps  advanced  in  front  ct  batde,  along  the 
heights  of  FVasnes,  when  it  was  perceived  that  the 
English  had  maaosnvred  so  as  to  mask  their  retreat. 
The  troops  we  saw  on  the  plain,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
wood,  and  on  the  road,  were  only  a  strong  rear-gnard 
to  cover  the  same.  Buonaparte  set  out  in  pmrsoit  of 
them  with  his  cavalry,  and  all  the  army  urged  its  march 
to  Brussels. 

^  During  this  rapid  march,  the  ardour  of  the  troops 
-was  incredible;  they  saw  only  in  the  expert  .and  wdl- 
regulated  retreat  of  the  English,  a  totd  rout,  which 
must  terminate  by  their  embarkation.  Already  they 
were  promising  ^emselves  that  they  woidd  no  more 
make  a  stand,  but  that,  giving  up  to  their  own  resources, 
they  would  push  on,  abandoning  Brussels  to  us,  and 
regain  their  vessels  with  all  posrible  expedition. 

^  The  artillery,  infantry,  and  carriages,  filed  along 
with  great  embarrassment  and  precipitation  in  the  fa%;h 
road,  covered  with  a  thick  mud,  while  the  cavalry 
marched  by  the  sides,  across  com«fields,  which  were 
every  where  very  beautiful,  and  which  they  reduced 
to  manure. 

^  The  horses  |>lunged  up  to  the  belly  into  this  black 
soil,  which  was  softened  and  extremely  adhesive,  and 
could  not  be  detached  without  great  difficulty;  which 
materially  retarded  the  march,  and  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely painful.    On  the  road  were  found  several  Eng« 


lish  catMoiM,  which  had  been  abandoned,  and  carnages 
with  broken  wheels. 

"« We  passed  over  the  field  of  battle  of  Quatre  Bns^ 
which  was  covered  with  dead  b6dies,  and  with  wrechsi 
on  which  was  also  found  a  tolerable  number  of  WoumI* 
ed  French  who  had  not  been  carried  ofi.  We  could 
here  judge  how  destructive' the  aflahr  had  been  to  both 
parties ;  but,  according  to  appearances,  the  loss  of  die 
English  had  been  much  greater  than  ours.  The  plains^ 
which  separated  the  wood  Where  they  were  posted; 
from  the  high  i-oad,  a^d  particutariy  the  borders  of 
this  wood  and  the  hollow  road  befare  mentioned,  wefre 
concealed  from  view  by  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  were  Se^ftch.  Their  costume* 
particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  sd^ 
diefB,  who  called  them  sans^culott^s. 

^  Buonaparte,  with  his  advanced-guard,  pursued  the 
English  till  night,  and  did  not  halt  till  he  arrii^ed  at 
the  forest  of  Soignies,  where  they  opposed  to  him  a  re- 
sistance which  he  despaired  of  overcoming  that  day. 
After  cannonading,  and  harassing  them,  as  long  as  the 
dayv-light  permitted  him,  he  caused  his  troops  to  take 
up  a  position,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  fiu()B. 
of  Caillou,  near  Planchenoit. 

^The  principal  masses  of  the  army  encsQiped  at 
Gemappe,  and  in  the  aeighboorhood  of  that  smaH 
town.  The  night  was  tremendous;  a  eonlkiaal  nun, 
which  fell  in  torrents,  made  the  troops  suffer  cruelly, 
who  were  bivouacked  in  the  midst  of  the  mud,  and 
wet  corn-fields,  and  had  not  time  to  construct  them- 
selves shelter.  But  if  this  night  was  terrible  to  the 
soldiers,  how  much  worse  was  it  to  the  mifbrtonate  m^ 
habitants  of  the  country,  whoi  overwhelmed  with  ter* 
Tor,  had  quitted  their  houses,  which  were  given  up  to 
all  kinds  of  rapine. 

**ltwBm  generally  supposed  that  the  English  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  night  te  continue  Aeir  retreat, 
and  no  one  had  the  least  doubt  but  we  should  arrive  at 
Brussels  the  next  day;  thus  they  amused  themsetves 
with  considering  the  campaign  as  at  an  end,  as  they 
already  believed  themselves  masters  of  that  towfi,  and 
that  llarshal  Grouchy,  who  they  supposed  would  halt 
that  night  at  Namur,  could  not  fail  to  arrive' at  Liege, 
at  the  same  time  that  Buonaparte  entered  the  capital  of 
the  Netherlands.  * 

**  Some  foi-tf&cnt^  deserters,  who  were  no  better  than 
spies,  assured  us  that  the  Belgian  army  was  on.y  wait^ 
ing  for  an  engagement  to  come  over  in  a  body  to  ouv 
side,  but  that,  as  their  inclinations  were  known,  the? 
had  been  always  kept  in  the  rear,  since  the  commence ' 
ment  of  hostilities ;  that  it  was,  nevertheless,  believec. 
they  would  unexpectedly  rise  upon  theg  ^1^ia<u«mft> 
against  whom  they  had  a  mortal  antipathy. 
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.  .^Oor  fitoit  BitarpriBeif  as  the  day  dav^ned,  was  to  see 
that  the  English,  instead  of  retiring^,  had  resumed  their 
poaiCion,:  and  seeitiedi  resolred  to  defend  it.  Boona- 
parte,  who  had  no  apprehension  during  the  night,  but 
tkil^ihey  would  escape  the  punishment  which  he  de* 
si^ed  for  them,  was  ankni^ed  widi  a  OMst  semsiUe 
jtiy,  at  seeing  tbem  at  their  post;,  he  was  too  fond  of 
ib'e  game  of  war^  and  thought  that  he  played  it  too 
Fell  to  have. any  f^easiire  in  a  game  only  abandoned 
to  kim«  He  could  not  retain  the  expression  of  his  feel* 
fog' to  those  aroottd  him.— ^^BraroP  said  he,  ^ihe 
English l-«^Aht  I  have  them,  then,— -these  English!" 
i-^  He  now  hastened  up,  with  all  that  imprudent  im? 
patience  whidi  characterizes  him,  the  march  of  all  the 
i*oluiv|ns  in  the  rear;  and,  without  any  other  informa- 
tion than  what  his  eye  afibrded  him,-r-without  knowing 
either  the  position  or  the  forces  of  his  enemy,-Twithout 
ascertaining  that  the  Prussian  army  was  held  in  check 
by  Marshal  Grouchy,  he  resolved  to  attack  them  on 
the  spot 

^  The  French  army,  which  consisted  of  four  corps  of 
iafantry^  induding  the  guard,  and  of  three  corps  of 
.  ^valry,  fbrDKed  an  effective  force  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.  About  ten' in  the  morning  of 
Ulii  day,  (the  18th  of  June,)  Ihe  whole  of  this  force 
was  iissembled  in  iMlFante.of  Planchenoit  The  posi* 
tioa  was  upon  two  eminenoes,  parallel  to  two  opposite 
^ranges  0]C0|ipied  by  4he  English  army,  the  English 
baviiq;  tak^  thejr  posiljon  upon  Bom^plaieaux  situated 
JU;  advance  of  the  forest  of  Soigrnies. . 
.  ^^' Towards  the  centro  of  the  line,  which  was  upon 
JUpnt  St.  Jeaii,  in  die  rear  of  the  mount,  and,  around 
i)ie  farm  of  the  same  nan^ti,  we  perceived  some  strong 
and  d^ep  masses  of  infantry  {  they  crowned  a  vBut  pla- 
teau or  platform  of  ground,  which  .extended  itself  on 
Mb  sides  along  the  edgo  of  the  forest;  but  the  Ihie, 
to  appearance,  at  leasU  djmioisbed  in  depth  as  it  ex- 
tended, and  was  covered  with  batteries. 
.  *Vrhe  right  of  the  English  army  extended  itself  upon 
the  village  of  Merke  Brain,  having  in  front  of  it  the  farm 
of  Hougoumont,  surrounded  with  intersected  ravines; 
their  left  was  extended  towards  Wavre,  andwas  covered 
in  front  by  a  ravine  apd  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte« 

^  We  could  not  follow  this  line  with  our  eyes  through 
its  whole  extent;  but  it  appeared  to  terminate  behind 
the  village  of  Smouhen,  where  was  the  position  of  the 
Brunswick  troops.  Generally  speaking,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  great  plaieaux  in  and  about  Mont  St 
Jean,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  English  line,  we 
saw  but  a  few  troops;  but  naturally  supposed  what  the 
event  afterwards  justified,  that  they  were  stationed, 
and  thereby  concealed,  in  the  gorges  which  separated 
the  flats  from  the  forest,  and  the  forest  itself 


<<  The  head-quartern  of  the  Duke  of;  WrelUngtoH  weto 
at  Waterloo,  in  the  rear  of  all  his  lines;  and  the  linea 
were  so  established  a»  to  inters^d;  and  to  cover  ^the 
roads  of  Brussels  and  NiveUss;    :  '     . 

*^  Scarcely  had  the  French  troops  alt  assembled,  when 
Buonaparte,  who  was  ;eiCationjBd  onja  biHocI^  situated 
at  a  very  short  distance  fiK»B  the  place  where  he  had 
slept,  on  the  right'  of  the  ;road,  near  the  farm  of  La 
Belle  Alliance,  whence  hn  <Hnild  discover  all  the  move* 
ments,  sent  an  order  to  commence  the  action :  he  was 
walking  alone,  with  his  af  ms  crossed  upon,  his  breast, 
in  front,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  his  staff,  who 
were  ranged  in  a  line  behind  him.  The  day  was  stormy; 
and  there  fell,  at  intervals,  a  few  showers,  which  were* 
not  of  long  continnaince*  This  weather  continued  dur- 
ing the  day. 

'^The  second  corps  was  placed  on  the  left,  and 
marched  against  the  farm  of  Hougoumont.  The  first 
rested  its  left  upon  the  high  road,  and  extended  towards 
the  centre.  The  sixth  occupied  the  right.  The  guard 
remained  in  reserve  upon  the  heights.  The  cavalry 
was  divided  between  the  different  points, /but  : the 
strongest  cioluoihis  oif  those  troops  occupied  the^  tpsa 
wings,  atad 'particularly  the  right.  - 

**  Towards  noon,  the  first  discharge  of  .cannon*  re* 
sounded  from  the  French  lines,  and  numerous  riflemen 
detached  themselves  in  order  to  cdmiHence  ithe  action* 
The  left  attacked  the  farm  of  Hougoume^At,  ithe  build- 
ings of  which. ^had  been  looped  by  the  i*fahtry, .  who 
occupied  them  .in  great  forcer  and  who  fought  with  et- 
treme  obstinacy.  The  battalions  and  squadrons  mhrch- 
ed  agaast  the*  masses  stationed  ^behind  this:faTm^  and 
w^o  sent  tontinually  retnforcemento  to  it. 

*^  The  engagement  soon  grew  serious  upon  the  right; 
and  theckntrejf  adrancing  gradually  lo.  follow  the  move- 
mient  Jof  the  two  wings,  and  to  act  in  concert  with 
themv  an  extremely  heavy  firing  was  opened  alongthe 
whole  .^  the  line;  the  affair  was  become  general,  and 
promised,  .from  the  commencement,  to  be  very  hot  and 
serious.'     .      ' 

<f  Aflter  an  hour's  murderous  conflict,  during  which 
the  artillery  and  musketry  of  both  sides  were  served 
in  the  most  gallant  style,  the  English  appeared  to  re- 
tire a  little,  and  the  French  army  pressed  its  approaches: 
the  artillery  advanced  in  front  throughout  tbe  whole 
line,  and  the  columns  followed  it. 

<*  Our  troops  were  thus  all  engaged  by  degrees,  not 
without  suffering  great  losses,  amidst  the  difficulties  of 
an  uneven  ground,  hilly,  and  intersected  by  hollows, 
deep  ditches,  and  ravines,  where  they  were  stopped  al 
every  step  by  fresh  masses,  which,  being  concealed  by 

the  ground,  were  not  perceived  till  they  fell  upon 
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**  Every  foot  of  ground  wtfiEi  disputed,  and  only 
yielded,  on  either  side,  when  all  means  of  rJesistanoe 
were  exhausted  $  the  smallest  hillocks,  the  most  iii-> 
considerable  hollows,  were  Often  taken  and  retaken 
several  times.  Repeated  charges  of  cavalry  were  car- 
ried into  execution;  the  field  cf  battle  was  heaped 
with  dead  bodies ;  and  the  firing,  instead  of  relaxing 
in  (he  least,  was  increasing  continually  in  violence. 

^  The  combat  was  sustained  on  botn  sides  with  eqnal 
fury;  the  defence  was  as  obstinate  as  the  attack  was 
impetuous.  In  a  short  time  it  was  announced,  that 
very  strong  columns  were  •  marching,  the  bayonet  in 
front,  upon  Mont  St.  Jean,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
cavalry  of  the  wings  were  to  charge  the  batteries,  which 
appeared  to  be  but  little  protected.  This  grand  move- 
ment, from  the  result  of  which  so  much  might  be  ex- 
pected^ wds  impatiently  waited  for ;  but  the  obstinate 
perseverance  of  the  English  in  maintaining  their  poai-^ 
tion  in  the  villages  which  flanked  their  wings,  retard** 
ed  it 

**  They  successively  sent  battalions  towards  the  farms 
of  Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  were  as 
frequently  driven  back  by  our'cavalry ;  yet  those  vil- 
lages, though  pressed  with  unparalleled  vigour,  still 
defended  themselves.  Eager  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
Hougoumont,  who  appeared  resolved  not  to  retire,  we 
determined  to  set  fire  to  it,  at  the  same  time  sending  a 
reinforcement  against  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  we  carried 
after  a  most  sanguinary  contest. 

**  The  English  artillery  made  dreadful  havoc  in  our 
ranks:  we  were  so  completely  exposed,  that  their 
rockets  passed  easily  through  all  the  linesi  and  fell  in 
the  midst  of  our  equipage,  which  was  placed  behind 
on  the  road,  and  its  environs.  A  number  of  shells 
also  burst  amongst  them,  and  rendered  it  indispensable 
for  the  train  to  retire  to  a  greater  distance.  This  was 
not  effected  without  considerable  disorder,  which  was 
clearly  perceived  by  the  English. 

^  Our  artillery  reopened  their  fire  with  equal  viva* 
city;  but  probably  with  much  less  effect,  as  their  maases 
could  only  be  levelled  against  by  approximation,  being 
almost  entirely  masked  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground.  The  unremitting  thunder  of  more  than  six 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery;  the  fire  of  the  battalions 
and  light  troops ;  the  fi^quent  explosion  of  caissons, 
blown  up  by  shells  which  reached  them;  the  hiss- 
ing of  balls  and  grape-shot ;  the  clash  of  arms;  the 
tumultuous  roar  of  die  charges,  and  shouts  of  the 
soldiery— -all  created  an  effect  of  sound,  which  the 
pen  would  in  vain  attempt  to  describe;  and  all  this 
within  a  narrow  space,  the  two  armies  being  ckse  to 
each  other,  and  their  respective  lines  contracted  into 
the  shortest  possible  length.  However,  in  spite  of  ob* 
7. 


stades  and  dangers,  the  French  army  was  sensibly 
gaining  gfroond.  ^ 

^  The  support  of  the  two  British  wings  being  carried, 
we  passed  the  ravine,  and  advanced  amidst  a  deluge 
of  balls  and  grape-shot.  A  atrong  column  approached 
Mont  St  Jean,  whence  a  terrific  fire  was  pouring.  The 
French  cavalry,  at  the  same  time,  rushed  to  carr)^  the 
guns  on  the  plains^  but  was  charged  in  its  turn  by  the 
enemy's  horse,  who  issued  in  a  body  from  the  hollows 
where  they  had  lain  in  ambuscade,  and  the  slaughter 
became  terrible.  Neither  side  receded  one  step ;  fresh 
columns  reinforced  them ;  the  chaige  was  repeated. 
Three  times  the  French  were  on  the  point  of  forcing 
the  positions^  and  three  times  they  were  driven  back. 

**  These  assaults,  made  without  interruption,  and  with 
all  the  impetuosity  which  distinguishes  the  IVench, 
caused  the  enemy  considerable  loss,  and  obliged  him 
to  make  the  greatest  efforts  of  resistance.  Lord  Wei* 
lington  exposed  himself  considerably ;  ai^»  in  order 
to  be  able  to  direct  al)  his  means  in  person,  threw  him* 
self  frequently  into  the  midist  of  the  conflict,  to  show 
himself  to  his  soldiers,  and  inspire  them  with  confl* 
dence  by  his  presence.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  in  the  right  wing,  was  wounded  at  the  head  of  his 
troops. 

^  If,  however,  witnessesi  worthy  of  credit,  may  be 
believed,  the  English  were  very  near  being  forced.  It 
has  also  been  confidently  asserted^  that  the  greatest  dis* 
order  prevailed  in  their  rear  for  some  time,  and  that 
their  carriages  were  made  to  retrograde  precipitately, 
which  filed  dn  the  Brussels  road  with  great  confusion^ 
Umidst  a  general  panic 

^  But,  be  that  as  it  wilU  it  is  not  less  certain,  that 
they  repulsed,  with  an  insurmountable  firmness^  all  our 
attempts,  and  succeeded  in  rendering  them  fruitless, 
by  concealing  from  our  observation  the  derangement 
and  fears,  which  such  furious  attacks,  so  often  and  so 
obstinately  repeated,  certainly  inspired. 

^  At  the  same  instant  as  they  bejj^an  to  be  sensibly 
alarmed,  there  was  also  in  the  French  army  a  hesita- 
tion and  evident  uneasiness ;  some  battalions  that  had 
been  overthrown  retreated ;  great  numbers  of  wounded' 
detached  themselves  from  the  columns,  and  spread 
ideas  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  respecting  .the  issue  of 
the  battle ;  and  a  profound  silence  had  succeeded  to 
the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  made  sure  of 
victory. 

*^  With  the  exception  of  the  infantry  of  the  guard, 
the  whole  of  the  troops  were  seen  to  be  exposed  to  the 
most  murderous  fire ;  the  action  was  still  kept  up  with 
the  same  violence,  but  without  any  important  result 

*' It  was  now  near  seven  o'clock:  Buonaparte,  who^ 
hitherto  had  remained  where  WW^Bnt  stationed^  mJlr 
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whence  he  coald  see  all  that  passed,  was  contemplating^^ 
with  a  ferocjpus  .aspect,  the  hideous  spectacle  of  such 
a  horrid  butchery.  The  more  the  difficulties  increased, 
the  more  obstinate  he  was.  He  became  angry  at  these 
unforeseen  obstacles ;  and,  far  from  fearing  to  push  too 
far  the  trial  of  an  army,  whose  confidence  in  him  was 
unbounded^  he  continued  to  send  fresh  troops,  and  to 
give  the  orders  to  advance,  to  charge  bayoneif  to  carry 
every  thing.  Several  times  he  was  informed  that  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  army  were  in  a  perilous  situation ; 
and  that  the  troops  appeared  to  give  up :  but  his  only 
answer  was — Forward  !  Jhrtoard  I 

^  One  general  sent  him  intelligence,  that  he  was  in 
a  position  which  could  not  be  kept,  being  mowed  down 
by  a  battery.  He  asked  of  him,  at  the  same  time, 
what  he  should  do  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  des- 
tructive fire  of  this  battery.  Stfrrm  it!  he  replied, 
and  turned  his  back  on  the  aide-de-camp. 

**  A  British  officer,  who  was  wounded,  and  a  prisoner, 
was  brought  before  him.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain 
some  information  from  him,  and  asked,  among  other 
things,  what  was  the  force  of  the  English  army?  The 
officer  told  him  that  it  was  very  numerous,  and  that  it 
had  just  received  a  reinforcement  of  sixty  thousand 
men.  *  So  much  the  better,'  said  he ;  *  the  more  there 
are,  the  more  we  shall  beat'  He  sent  ofi^  several 
estafettes  with  despatches,  which  be  dictated  to  a  se- 
cretary, and  repeated  several  times,  « See  that  he  does 
not  forget  to  say  every  where  that  the  victory  is  mine/ 

^  It  was  at  this  epoch,  and  at  the  moment  when  all 
bis  enterprises  had  completely  miscarried,  that  it  was 
announced  to  him,  that  some  Prussian  columns  had 
appeared  on  our  right  flank,  and  were  menacing  our 
rear;  but  he  would  not  give  any  credit  to  this  report, 
and  replied  several  times,  that  these  pretended  Prus- 
sians were  nothing  else  than  the  corps  of  (Srouchy. 
He  even  sent  back  with  ill-humour  several  of  the  aides- 
de-camp,  who  successively  brought  him.these  tidings. 
*  Go  along,'  said  he,  *  you  have  been  frightened ;  ap- 
proach without  fear  to  the  columns  which  have  appear- 
ed, and  you  will  be  convinced  that  they  are  those  of 
Grouchy.' 

*^  After  so  positive  an  answer,  several  of  them,  in 
confusion  for  their  mistake,  returned  with  confidence 
towards  the  Prussian  advanced  corps,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  warm  fire  which  these  directed  against 
them,  approached  so  near  as  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
killed  or  made  prisoners. 

**It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  yield  to  evidence, 
and  it  was,  besides,  impossible  any  longer  to  mistake 
the  truth  of  what  was  stated,  when  these  columns, 
filing  off  as  they  arrived,  made  a  fierce  attack  on  our 
right.    Part  of  the  sixth  corps  wss  sent  to  support  this 


new  shock,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Marshal 
Grouchy's  divisions,  which  were  continually  anticipated; 
the  report  was  even  spread  in  the  army  that  they  were 
already  in  line. 

^'  It  results  from  the  accounts,  that  part  of  Marshal 
Blucher's  army,  which,'  after  the  battle  of  the  16tb,  had 
carefully  concentrated  itself  near  Wavre,  had  conceal- 
ed its  march  from  Marshal  Grouchy;  and  that  after 
being  rejoined  by  the  fourth  Prussian  corps  under  Ge- 
neral Bulow,  had  with  great  expedition  re-approached 
the  English  line,  to  co-operate  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

<<  Marshal  Grouchy  had,  in  fact,  pursued  the  Prus- 
sians closely  in  their  retreat  upon  Wavre,  a^d  had  in 
that  place  attacked  the  portion  of  their  army  which  re- 
mained there.  He  was  fighting,  at  the  very  time  that 
we  were  also  engaged,  against  some  small  corps^  which 
he  mistook  for  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  army,  over 
which  he  continued  to  gain  signal  advantages. 

**  These  corps,  however,  being  favoured  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  mountainous  country,  opposed  him  with  a 
resistance  obstinate  enough,  if  not  to  arrest  his  march, 
at  least  to  retard  it  considerably.  They  thus  succeeded 
in  engaging  him  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  business  was  really  to  be  decided,  and  thus 
prevented  his  having  any  share  in  that  decision.  For 
this  reason  he  was  of  no  assistance  to  us ;  and  thus  the 
English  received  a  considerable  reinforcement,  whqse 
intervention,  which  they  well  knew  how  to  value,  and 
which  was  also  foreseen,  enabled  them  not  only  to  be 
fearless  of  our  most  vigorous  attempts,  but  to  resume 
against  us  the  offensive,  and  shortly  to  overpower  us. 
They  therefore  re-assumed  an  entire  confidence ;  and, 
calculating  their  dispositions  from  the  favourable  cir- 
cumstances which  presented  themselv^  they  resisted 
with  all  their  strength,  and  with  an  ardour  incessantly 
renewed; 

*"  It  is,  besides,  evident,  that  this  operation  had  been 
concerted  between  the  two  commanders-in-chief,  and 
that  the  English  defended  their  position  with  a  steadi- 
ness so  insuperable,  only  to  give  time  to  the  Prussians 
for  effecting  this  combined  movement;  on  which  de- 
pended the  success  of  the  battle,  the  conuuencement 
of  which  they  hourly  expected.  * 

^  Buonaparte,  who,  in  despite  of  all,  appeared  to 
have  no  doubt  concerning  the  speedy  arrival  of  Mar- 
shal Grouchy,  and  who,  undoubtedly,  persuaded  himself 
that  he  pressed  closely  on  the  Prussian  army,  judged 
with  a  determination  which  nothing  could  alter,  that 
the  moment  for  deciding  the  day  was  arrived.  He  ac- 
cordingly formed  a  fourth  column  of  attack,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  guard,  and,  after  sending  off  to 
every  point  instructions  for  supporting  this  movement 
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on  which  the  rictory  depeaded,  directed  it  at  the  pas 
de  charge  on  Mont  St  Jean. 

^  These  old  warriora  nuhed  apon  the  plain  with  the 
intrepidity  one  might  expect  from  them:  the  whole 
army  resamed  its  vigour,  the  fire  was  again  lighted  up 
along  the  line,  the  guard  made  several  charges,  but 
their  efibrts  were  constantly  repulsed ;  being  destroyed 
by  a  formidable  artillery,  which  appeared  to  multiply. 

**  These  invincible  grenadiers  beheld  their  ranks  shat- 
tered by  the  grape-«hot;  they  closed  them,  however, 
with  great  coolness,  still  marching  on  without  being  in- 
timidated ;  nothing  arrested  their  progress,  but  death 
or  serious  wounds;  but  the  hour  of  defeat  was  come; 
enormous  masses  of  infantry,  supported  by  an  immense 
cavalry,  to  which  we  could  no  longer  oppose  any,  our 
own  being  entirely  destroyed,  poured  upon  them  with 
fury,  and,  surrounding  them  on  all  sides,  summoned 
them  to  surrender:  *  The  guard  never  surrender — they 
die^*  was  their  answer.  Prom  that  time  no  more  quarter 
was  given  them,  almost  the  whole  fell,  fighting  like 
desperadoes,  beneath  the  strokes  of  sabres,  or  of  bayo- 
nets :  this  horrible  massacre  continued  as  long  as  their 
resistance,  but,  at  length,  overpowered  by  forces  vastly 
superior,  and  discouraged  besides,  from  opposing  them- 
selves in  vain  to  certain  destruction,  they  quitted  their 
ranks,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  to  their  first  positions, 
with  the  design,  no  doubt,  of  there  rallying  again. 

''  During  these  events  in  the  centre,  the  Prussian  co- 
lumns having  arrived  on  our  right,  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and  to  press  with  ardour  the  few  troops  that 
were  found  on  that  point;  a  cannonading  and  a  brisk 
fire  of  musketry  were  heard  in  the  wur  of  our  line, 
and  approached  nearer  and  nearer;  our  troops  sustain- 
ed the  combat  as  long  as  possible,  but  they  gradually 
lost  ground.  At.last  our  right  wing  retrograded  sensi- 
bly, and  the  Prussians,  who  were  turning  it,  were  on 
the  point  of  bursting  on  the  high  road,  when  the  report 
was  circulated  that  the  guard  had  been  repidsed,  and 
that  its  battalions,  scattered  and  reduced  to  a  small 
number,  were  seen  to  retire  with  precipitation.  A  ge- 
neral panic  now  spread  itself  throughout  the  army, 
who  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  sought  their  safety 
in  the  most  precipitate  flight :  in  vain  did  Buonaparte 
collect  together,  for  one  last  effort,  a  few  battalions  of 
the  young  and  old  guard,  who  had  not  yet  given  way, 
and  conducted  them  once  inore  against  the  enemy,  who 
had  already  issued  en  maue  from  their  positions;  all 
was  ineffectual ;  intimidated  by  what  was  passing  around 
them,  and  overwhelmed  by  numben,  this  feeble  re- 
serve was  speedily  overthrown. 
-  ^  At  this  period  the  whole  army,  as  if  moved  by  one 
impulse,  abandoned  their  positions,  and  retired  like  a 
torrent;  the  gunners  quitted  their  pieces,  the  soldiers 


of  the  train  cut  away  the  traces  of  the  horses ;  the  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  all  kinds  of  troops  mixed  and  confound- 
ed together,  no  longer  presented  the  appearance  of  any 
thing  but  an  unformed  mass,  which  nothing  could  stop, 
and  which  was  flying  in  disorder  along  the  high  road 
and  across  the  fields:  a  crowd  of  carriages  on  the  sides 
of  the  road,  followed  the  movement  with  precipitation, 
jostling  altogether,  and  blocking  |ip  the  road  to  such  a 
degree,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  passing. 

**  Nevertheless,  no  cry  of  Save  who  can  !  was  to  be 
heard,  and  this  general  rout  was  the  consequence  of  a 
spontaneous  movement,  the  causes  of  which  are  un- 
known, or  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  assign,  if 
it  were  not  natural  to  attribute  them  to  the  account 
which  the  soldier  knew  how  to  render  to  himself,  <tf 
the  perilous  position  in  which  we  were  placed. 

<<  The  French  soldier  is  never  like  almost  all  those 
of  other  nations,  entirely  passive;  he  observes,  he  rea- 
sons, and,  in  no  case,  does  he  yield  a  blind  obedience 
to  his  chiefs,  so  as  to  neglect  submitting  their  opera- 
tions to  his  own  judgment;  no  point  of  direction  had 
been  given,  and  there  was  no  word  of  command  to  be 
heard  ;  the  general  and  other  chiefs,  lost  in  the  crowd, 
and  hurried  on  by  it,  were  separated  from  their  corps ; 
there  did  not  exist  a  single  battalion  in  the  rear  of 
which  they  could  rally ;  and,  since  nothing  had  been 
provided  to  insure  a  reasonable  retreat,  how  could  they 
struggle  against  so  complete  a  rout,  such  a  one  as  was 
never  heard  of,  hitherto  in  the  French  army,  already 
assailed  by  so  many  disasters. 

<«The  guard,  tnat  immoveable  phalanx,  which,  in 
the  greatest  disasters,  had  always  been  the .  rallying 
^point  of  the  army,  and  had  served  it  as  a  rampart,  the 
guard,^in  fine,  the  terror  of  the  enemy,  had  been  ap- 
palled, and  was  flying,  dispersed  among  the  multitude. 
Every  one  now  prepared  to  save  himself  as  he  could; 
they  pushed,  they^  crowded;  groups,  more  or  less  nu- 
merous, formed,  and  passively  followed  those  by  which 
they  were  preceded. 

^  Some  not  daring  to  deviate  from  the  high  road,  at- 
tempted to  force  themselves  a  passage  through  the 
carriages,  with  which  it  wad  covered :  others  directed 
their  course  to  the  right  or  left,  as  fancy  guided ;  fear 
exaggerates  every  danger,  and  night,  which  was  now 
gaining  upon  them,  without  being  very  dark,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  increase  the  disorder. 

^  The  enemy,  perceiving  the  confused  flight  of  the 
army,  instantly  detached  a  large  body  of  cavalry  in 
4)ursuit  While  some  squadrons,  proceeding  along  the 
road,  fell  suddenly  on  the  medical  stations,  which  had 
not  time  to  be  prepared  for  this  assault,  other  formidv 
able  columns  advanced  on  our  flanks.    ^ 

^  The  carriages  of  the  Buonaparte  familyysef^ed 
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the  faf  m-hoii88  in  which  Napoleon  had  lodged,  became 
almost  the  first  booty  of  the  Pruisiansi  together  with  a 
quantity  of  other  baggage.  All  the  cannon  which  bad 
been  formed  into  batteries,  remaining  on  the  ground 
where  they  had  been  used,  as  well  as  the  caissons  which 
belonged  to  them,  fell  at  the  same  time  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  In  less  than -half  an  hour  all  the  materiel  of 
the  army  had  yanished; 

^<  The  English  and  Prussians  having  completely  ef- 
fected th^ir  junction,  the  two  commanders,  Wellington 
and  Blucher,  met  at  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and 
concerted  the  means  of  following  up  their  good  for- 
tune. The  English  had  suffered  materially  in  the  con- 
flict. Tl^eir  cavalry,  in  particular^  being  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  fol- 
lowed up  Ihe  French  with  sufficient  yivacity  to  prevent 
their  rallying;  but  the  Prussian  cavalry  being  fresh, 
hastened  its  advance^  and  pressed  closely  upon  us, 
without  allowing  us  a  moment's  relaxation. 

<*  The  mass  of  fugitives  rapidly  passed  over  the  space 
of  two  leagues,  which  divides  Gemappe  from  the  field 
of  action,'  and  arrived  at  that  small  town,  most  of  them 
hoping  that  they  should  be  able  to  halt  there  for  the 
night  With  the  intent  of  opposing  the  enemy's  pro- 
gress, they  hastened  to  accumulate  carriages  in  the  road, 
and  to  barricade  the  entrance  of  the  principal  street 

''Some  pieces  of  artillery  were  formed  into  a  bat- 
tery, bivouacs  were  established  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity,  and  the  soldiers  dispersed  themselves  among 
the  houses  in  search  of  food  and  lodging.  But  scarcely 
were  these  dispositions  formed,  when  the  enemy  ap- 
peared. A  few  cannon-shot,  fired  at  the  cavalry  as  it 
came  in  view,  spread  a  general  consternation.  The 
camp  instantly  broke  up,  each  individual  took  to  flight, 
and  the  tumultuous  retreat  was  resumed  with  increased 
confusion  and  embarrassnKent 

*^  During,  these  movements,  the  fate  of  Buonaparte 
was  unknown.  Some  asserted  that  he  had  fallen  in 
*  the  combat  When  this  intelligence  was  stated  to  a 
general  officer,  he  replied  in  the  words  of  Megret, 
after  Charles  the  twelfth  was  killed  at  Frederick- 
,  stadt,  *Thu9  ends  the  tragedy!*  It  was  stated  by 
others,  that,  after  charging  several  times  at  the  head 
of  his  guards,  he  was  dismounted  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  same  uncertainty  prevailed  as^  to  the  fate  of  Mar- 
shal Ney,  of  the  major-general,  and  of  most  of  the 
principal  generals. 

^  The  former,  who  had  under  his  particular  cdmmand 
the  first  and  second  corps,  had  personally  directed  the 
different  attacks  at  the  centre;  and  had  been  constantly 
in  the  heat  of  the  battle* 

**  It  seems  that,  to  the  very  instant  when  it  became 
certain  that  it  was  not  Groucby^i  corps  which  was  ad- 


vancing to  the  right,  he  had  looked  forwani  with  hope 
for  the  event;  but,  on  perceiving  that  Napoleon  main- 
tained against  all  evidence  that  Grouchy  was  marching 
into  line,  and  that  he  ctased  this  false  intelligence  to 
be  ostentatiously  cn*culated  throughout  the  ranks,  he 
imputed  to  him  the  design  of  imposing  on  his  troops, 
and  of  inspiring  them  with  a  confidence  prejudicial  to 
their  safety. 

*^  From  that  time  his  opinion  changed,  and  he  no 
longer  acted  with  the  same  coolness  and  self-possession: 
it  must  be  avowed,  however,  that  no  reproach  was 
made  against  him  by  the  army  on  bis  change  of  con- 
duct, and  his  bravery  was  never  suspected  ;  he  merely 
partook  the  general  anxiety  and  discouragement  It 
was,  indeed,  obvious,  that,  from  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  he  appeared  profoundly  dissatisfied,  but  dis- 
simulated bis  feelings  in  presence  of  the  public. 

''  Between  him  and  Buonaparte,  there  existed  a  cer- 
tain misunderstanding,  and  a  kind  of  Reciprocal  dis- 
trust very  difficult  to  fathom,  but  not  the  less  obvious. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  he  entertain- 
ed a  jealousy  of  Marshal  Grouchy.  Such  dissensions 
between  the  principal  chiefs,  must  necessarily  have 
confined  the  course  of  their  operations,  and  disturbed 
the  unity  of  their  plans. 

^  A  great  number  of  persons  stated  that  they  had 
seen  Buona|)arte  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  per- 
fectly distinguished  him  by  his  grey  cloak  and  pie- 
bald horse. 

*^  This  story  was  the  true  one.  When  the  last  bieitta- 
lions  of  the  guard  were  overthrown,  Buonaparte  was 
hurried  away  with  them,  surrounded  on  all,  sides  by 
the  enemy,  into  a  cyder-orchard,  near  the  farm  of 
Caillon.  There  he  was  met  by  two  cavaliers  of  the 
guard,  who  conducted  him  through  .the  Prussian  par- 
ties that  were  scouring  the  country,  but  who,  fortu- 
nately for  him,  were  all  employed  in  stopping  and 
plundering  the  equipages.  In  many  places  he  was 
known  and  recognised,  and  often  heard  the  whisper, 
'The  Emperor! — the  Emperor!'— -words  of  alarm, 
which  caused  his  instant  removal  from  the  spot  where- 
ever  heard. 

*^  After  a  flight,  harassed  by  the  enemy  throi^  the 
whole  night,  the  sad  relics  of  our  army  arrived  about 
day-break,  part  of  them  at  Charleroi,  and  the  rest  at 
Marchienne  au  Pont,  where  they  hastened  to  repass  the 
Sambre*  The  remaining  equipages,  impeded  by  their 
gradual  accumulation  on  the  two  roads  which  lead  to  the 
bridges  of  Charleroi  and  Marchienne,  were  overtaken  by 
the  Prussians,  abandoned  by  their  train  and  drivers,  and 
thus  the  last  cannon  and  military-carriage  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  who  took,  at  the  same  timOf  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners^a  oy  ^^^^kjkj^  i  ^ 
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^  The  Sambre  once  crossed  by  tbe  fraction  of  our 
army,  we  expected  to  be  able  to  halt,  find  birouacs  were 
established  in  the  orchards  and  meadows  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river ;  but  an  alarm  was  giyen,  that  the 
Prussians  were  at  hand.  Without  waiting  orders,  with- 
out  attempting  to  destroy  the  bridges,  without  making 
a  single  recognizance,  the  flight  re-commenced  with  all 
its  disorder :  the  whole  started  at  once,  and  each  indi- 
iridual  directed  his  steps  he  knew  not  whither* 

^  At  a  short  distance  from  Cfaarleroi,  there  are  tiro 
roads,  one  leading  to  Avesnes,  the  -other  to  Philippe- 
Tille.  Having  no  instructions  as  to  the  route  they  were 
to  pursue,  and  not  seeing  any  of  their  chiefs,  the  army 
liere  divided  itself  into  two  parties,  the  most  consider- 
able of  which  took  the  road  by  which  they  bad  come, 
and  which  led  to  Avesnes;  the  other  party  directed 
their  march  towards  PLilippeville. 

><^  A  considerable  number,  cut  off  from  the  rest,  with 
no  other  design  than  that  of  escaping  the  enemy's  car 
▼airy,  threw  themselves  into  the  large  woods  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  this  manner  did  the  army  become 
more  and  more  dispers^ed.  and  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

^  It  was  this  last  road  which  Buonaparte  bad  chosen 
for  his  retreat  Once  more  did  he  desert  his  army, 
without  making  a  single  effort  to  rally  it,  in  the  midst 
of  dangers  which  he  seemed  to  delight  in,  aggravating 
still  more  by  delivering  them  up  to  anarchy,  and  a  total 
dissolution* 

**  Wandering  at  random,  and  issuing  in  crowds  from 
the  woods,  thousands  of  straggling  soldiers,  spread 
themselves  over  the  fields,  andearried  with  them  alarm 
and  consternation* 

''The  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  confounded  to 
learn,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  success  and  irre- 
parable defeat  of  the  French  army,  and  to  find  them- 
selves the  prey  of  an  enemy,  whom  a  victory,  torn  from 
their  grasp,  had  rendered  truly  ferocious,  at  a  moment, 
too,  when  they  were  rejoicing  to  see  the  theatre  of 
war  removing  to  a  distance  from  them* 

''The  strong  places  every  where  shut  their  gates, 
and  repelled  by  force  the  fugitives  who  presented  them- 
selves for  admission,  obliging  them  to  fell  back  into 
the  neighbouring  eommunest  where  they  committed 
every  kind  of  excess.  .' 

^  It  was  in  his  quality  of  fugitive,  thai  Buonaparte, 
more  confused  and  less  confident  than  all  the  rest, 
came  to  request  admission  to  Philippe?ille ;  he  stood 
in  need  of  the  protection  of  the  ramparts  of  that  place 
to  conceal  him  from  the  active  pursuit  of  the  Prussians, 
who  had  tracked  him  with  great  caution,  and  who  bad 
already  despatched  towards  this  point  numerous  par- 
lies, into  whose  hsaidft  he  expected  to  fall. 
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"  On  his  arrival  at  the  gates,  he  was  obliged  to  sub* 
rait  to  the  humiliation  of  being  interrogated  by  a  guard, 
before  whom  he  teid  aside  bis  quality,  and  who  did 
not  allow  htm  admissioii  till  he  was  at  length  recog- 
nised by  the  governor,  who  was  called  upon  to  identify 
him.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered  with  his  little  suite, 
the  barriers  were  closed^ 

**  A  short  time  afterwards,  orders  were  issued  to  dis^ 
perse  the  collection  of  soldiers  which  every  moment 
increased  around  the  city*  It  being  rumoured  among 
them  that  their  illustrious  emperor  was  at  length  found, 
and  that  he  was  in  the  place,  they  considered  it  their 
duty  to  encamp  around  him,  iSattering  themselves  lik&^ 
wise,  that,  through  his  protecting  care, '  the  fortress 
would  at  length  be  opened  to  them* 

^  Buonaparte,  however,  was  perfectly  aware  that  such 
a  collection  of  troops  might  attract  the  enemy  towards 
this  point,  and  cause  his  asylum  to  be  discovered ;  fa^ 
therefore  sent  orders  to  them  to  continue  their  routew 
But  having,  as  an  able  general,  profoundly  analyzed 
the  means  of  acting  on  the  mort:^  of  his  troops  after  a 
defeat,  in  order  to  insure  speedy  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand, he  adopted  a  stratagem,  the  result  of  which 
was  certain*  A  few  emissaries,  issuing  from  the  town, 
ran  towards  the.  camp  in  great  confusion,  crying  out, 
*Sav«  3^ur8elves,  here  come  the  Cossacks;  make 
haste,  here  come  the  Cossacks!'  It  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined that  more  was  not  requisite,  and  that  the  troops 
instantly  disappeared* 

^  This  mob  of  expelled  wretches  were  the  persons, 
who,  in  despairing  accents,  and  overwhelmed  witlran- 
gnish,  circulated* the  lamentable  news,  that  their  em- 
peror was  blockaded  in  Philippeville*^  This  was  con- 
sidered as  a  positive  fact,  nor  had  any  person  along 
the  roads  to  Mezieres  and  Laon  the  sagacity  to  con- 
clude that  it  was.  nothing  more  than  a  well-concerted 
plan  invented  by  Napoleon  to  cover  the  march  on  which 
his  security  depended* 

^Fortunately,  however,  the  public. mind  was  not 
long  opfMressed  by  the  inauspicious  rumour  of  an  event 
so  fatal*  Buonaparte  left  Philippeville- after  resting 
some  hours  there,  and  proceeded-  to  Mezieres.  :  At  the 
approach  of  nighty  he  passed  by  the  walls  o(  Bocrbi, 
where  it  was  believed  that  he  would  remain*  Gr^at 
num]^ersof  the  inhabitants  ascended  the  ramparts,  and 
he  had  the  pain  to  hear  hinaself  hailed  with  siiDats  of 
Vive  VEfkpereur!  as  long  as  he  continued  in  sight : 
he  therefore  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  advantage  of 
the  night  in  making  the  best  of  his  way,  and  set  out 
as  soon  as  possible^  A  few  only  of  the  ofiicers  who 
attended  him,  together  with  the  small  number  of  those 
of  his  suite  who  had  survived  the  disaster,  entered  the  > 
town ;.  two  or  three  horses  were  all  that  remaineer,  cne 
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eftrriages  of  every  descriptiou  baying  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  th4  enemy. 

*^  The  large  body  of  the  arniy»  which  had  directed 
its  course  towards  Avesnes  and  Laon,  felt  the  strongest 
uneasiness  for  the  fate  of  their  emperor;  and  in  this 
directiont  more  particularly,  they  were  entirely  igno* 
rant  of  what  had  befallen  him.  Convinced,  as  be  was 
not  amongst  them,  that  be  must  have  sunk  on  the  field 
of  honour,  where  he  had  led  so  many  brave  men  to 
death,  they  mourned  over  the  frightful  destiny  reserved 
for  a  person  so  highly  valued  by  them.  But  on  hear* 
ing  of  his  arrival  at  Paris,  in  full  health  and  vigour,-^ 
eternal  disgrace  !—*how  is  the  indignation  to  be  de- 
scribed, which  could  not  fail  to  impress  their  minds  ? 

^  Since  the  battle  of  Ligny,  all  communication  with 
ihe  right  of  the  army  had  been  cut  off;  we  were  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  what  had  become  of  theiUf  and  the 
most  unpleasant  rumours  were  circulated  respecting 
then*  Where,  then,  was  this  fine  army,  recruited  from 
the  wrecks  of  many  brilliant  armies  that  Buonaparte 
had  ^ready  sacrificed? 

**It  would  have  seemed  that^  enraged  at  seeing  a 
few  thousand  brave  fellows  who  had  escaped  his  fury, 
be  had  issued  from  his  retreati  only  to  devour  the  rest. 
But  the  faults  that  he  committed  ought  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  his  want  of  skill,  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
traorditiary  rashnesHp  afa(d  to  his  incorrigible  manner  of 
advancing  with  a  blind  confidence,  without  any  plan, 
and  without  calculating  on  any  contingency. 
,  **  It  was  evidently  from  a  knowledge  of  this  system  of 
wirfkre,  that  the  hostile  generals  laid  the  snare  for  him, 
into  which  be  plunged  himself  with  such  a  lamentable 
security;  for  whatever  foreign  journals  may  say  on  this 
subject,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  raise  the  glory  of 
their  generals,  and  the  courage  of  their  troops,  it  is 
evident  that  the  position  o£  Mont  St  Jean  had  been  re« 
Gonnoitred,  designed,  and  prepared,  as  the  spot  where 
it  was  proposed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Napoleon,  and 
griTe  him  battle. 

^  A  man  must  be  like  Buonaparte  himself,  not  to 
perceive  this.  The  retreat  of  the  English  evidently 
calculated  upon  so  strong  a  position:  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  maintained  themselves  in  it ;  the  faci- 
lity of  masking  in  an  immense  forest,  troops,  and  arti)» 
lery;  and,  more  than  aH,  the  batteries  they  had  thrown 
np,  and  which  were  Tery  apparent,  would  have  in** 
spired  any  other  general  with  a  distrust  welUfoimded, 
or  would  at  least  have  made  him  fear,  that  this  arrange- 
ment,  instead  of  being  a  position  arising  from  circuBK 
stances,  had  be^  the  effect  bf  deliberate  choice. 

^  What  ought  still  to  confirm  this  suspicion  wai^  the 
construction  of  an  observatory  of  wood,  which  had 
been  erected  on  a  hillock  situate  in  front  of  the  forest^ 


from  which,  with  a  good  glass,  whatever  was  passing 
upon  the  plain,  as  far  as  the  Sarabre,  could  be  discos 
vered,  and  which,  evidently  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  our  movements,  could  not  have  been 
erected  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

^  With  all  these  hypotheses,  did  not  prudence  re* 
quire  the  examination  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  ene- 
my's positions?  would  the  most  inexperienced  general 
have  ventured  an  attack  before  having  insured  a  com- 
munication with  his  right  wing,  or,  at  least,  being  ap- 
prised of  the  result  of  its  operations  f  besides,  suppose 
ing  even  that  the  English  should  be  forced,  a  thing 
which  could  nof  be  done  without  considerable  lois, 
what  great  advantage  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
since  they  had  in  their  rear  a  forest,  occupying  an  ex*^ 
tent  of  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth  ? 
Ought  not  the  road  running  through  it  to  be  considered 
as  a  very  narrow  defile,  where  ten  thousand  men,  and 
a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  could  easily  keep  the  greatest 
forces  in  check  f  Was  it  then  indispensable  to  attack 
in  front  a  position  naturally  very  strong  f  or  was  there 
an  utter  impossibility  in  turning  it? 

'<  Such  considerations  would  naturally  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  man  the  least  skilftd  in 
the  art  of  war;  but  Buonaparte  was  resolved  to  see  no- 
thing upon  Mont  St.  Jean  but  a  numerous  r^r^guard, 
already  intimidated,  who  put  a  good  face  upon  it  merely 
to  give  time  to  the  different  carriages  to  defile  through 
the  forest.  He  firmly  believed,  that  he  was  not  about 
to  fight  a  battle,  but  to  follow  up  his  pursuit.  He 
would  neither  believe  his  own  eyes,  nor  listen  to  the 
advice  of  some  of  the  generals,  who  recommended 
him  to  allow  the  English  to  effect  quietly  their  evacua^ 
tion  of  the  forest,  or,  at  least,  to  wait  till  the  next  day 
for  the  attack  upon  them,  if  they  should  not  have  ef- 
fected it. 

^  Scarcely  had  his  troops  come  in  sight,  harassed  as 
they  were  with  the  continual  rains,  th»n,  without  allow- 
ing a  moment  of  repose,  he  made  them  rush  on  ,the 
enemy.  Persuaded  that  nothing  could  resist  them,  he 
made  diem  attack  in  front  an  impregnable  position, 
and,  disdaim'ng  to  hare  recourse  to  a  few  inanoettvres» 
in  order  to  render  the  approach  less  dangerous,  ex- 
posed them  with  cruel  ipdiffiscence  to  the  destructive 
fire  of  numerous  batteries* 

**  In  a  short  time  he  became, angry  at  the  resistance 
opposed  to  him;  and  resolving,  in  his  delirium,  to  force 
the  enemy's  line,  he  pushed  on  the  whde  of  his  ca- 
valry, and  obliged  them  to  charge  at  all  hazards*  In  less 
than  an  hour  it  disappeared,  having  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  English  cavalry,  or  mowed  down  by  their  artlU 
lery.  Thus  had  he  deprived  himself  of  the  means  o£ 
following  up  the  pursuit,  lyd  l^^f gifcpKg^OlfJ^W* 
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^  Instead  of  gaining'  experience  from  the  enormous 
loss  he  sustained,  respecting  tbe  strength  and  designs 
of  the  enemjTy  and  taking  means  to  prevent  the  total 
ruin  of  bis  army,  he  descended  furiously  from  the 
station  where  he  bad  been  directing  tbe  operationsii 
placed  himself  at  tbe  bead  of  bis  guards,  apd  persist- 
ed in  demanding  of  them  things  impossible,  until,  at 
length,  overthrown  and  lost  in  the  mass  which  ovep- 
whelmed  them,  they  seemed  to  yaqish,  and  escaped 
from  bis  bands  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  carnage.' 

"  From  that  moment  all  was  lost,  and  the  destruction, 
of  the  army  was  so  much  the  more  inevitable,  as  its 
right  was  turned,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  its 
retreat  Who  would  believe  that  Buonaparte  was  the 
only  man  who  did  not  perceive  the  dangers  that  me- 
naced him  ?  He  still  determined  on  pushing  forward ; 
and  actually  collected  all  bis  remaining  force  to  repeat 
bis  attempts  upon  the  centre^  Inconceivable  folly !  He 
eherished  the  hope  of  overturning  with  a  few  batta- 
lions those  forces  which  had  withstood  his  whole  army ! 

"*  And  this  is  the  man  who  is  esteemed  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age!  Undoubtedly  he  is  so,  if,  to  gain 
battles,  it  is  only  necessary  to  shed  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands, by  making  them  rush  against  each  other  with- 
out calculation.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Buona- 
{larte  has  shown  at  Mont  St.  Jean  tlie  extent  of  his 
capacity ;  victory  was  there  so  much  needed  by  him, 
that  he  certainly  brought  his  full  powers  into  action. 

^Thus  we  find  ourselves  reduced  to  the  alternative, 
either  of  allowing  that  he  owes  all  his  victories  to  chance, 
or  that  his  intellects  bad  forsaken  him  during  the  battle 
of  the  eighteenth  of  June;  for  his  combinations  on  that 
day  can  only  be  considered  as  well-conc^eived,  by  im- 
puting to  him  the  decided  intention  of  causing  his  army 
to  be  massacred.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  judgment 
formed  by  some  generals,  whose  ability  to  appreciate 
them  is  unquestionable,  who,  even  during  the  contest, 
being  unable  to  recover  from  their  astonishment,  or  to 
repress  their  indignation,  exclaimed  aloud,  <  Surely  this 
nan  is  beside  himself!  What  will  he  do?  His  head 
tt  turned!' 

**  There  are  some,  however,  who  are  of  opinion,  that, 
setting  aside  every  thing  relative  to  the  dispositions  of 
the  ground,  the  manner  in  which  he  directed  the  at- 
tacks, and  the  movements  which  he  ordered  to  be  exe- 
cuted, bore  a  near  resemblance  to  what  occurred  at 
Marengo;  so  that,  if  suddenly,  at  the  moment  when 
the  victorious  English  forsook  their  positions  to  fall 
upon  as,  a  formidable  column  commanded  by  a  Desaix 
had  sprung  from  the  ground,  it  is  probabje  t|iat  .the 
affair  would  have  turned  in  our  favour. 

^  tf,  therefore,  Marshal  Grouchy  had  appeared  at 
this  instant,  be  would  in  reality'  have  performed  the 


part  of  Desaix,  and  itiis  beyond  a  doubt  that  victory 
would  have  been  oiirs.  But  he  was  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  tbe  scene  of  action,  to  have  made  s4  import- 
ant a  figure  in  it.  This  consideration  is  a  further  aggra- 
vation of  tbe  unaccountable  errors  of  which  Buonaparte 
was  guilty  at  Mont  St  Jean,  as  he  was  not,  by  any 
circumstances,  compelled  to  attempt  so  abruptly  an 
affair  of  such  consequence ;  and  as,  instead  of  reducing 
this  right  wing  to  an  absolute  nullity,  by  neglecting  to 
make  good  bis  communications  with  it,  be  might,  with- 
out inconvenience,  have  waited  until  its  junction  bad 
been  effected. 

^A  single  day,  perhaps  a  few  hours,  would  have 
been  sufHcient  for  tbe  attainment  of  this  essential  ob- 
ject ;  every  probability  of  success  would  have  been  in 
our.  favour.  Nor,  in  this  circumstance,  can* tbe  occur- 
rences which  happened,  be  attributed  to  unforeseen 
misfortune ;  since  it.  is  evident,  that,  without  the  pos- 
session of  any  precise  information  concerning  the  march 
of  Gronchy's  corps,  and.  of  the  difficulties  it  encoun- 
tered, tbe  measures  adopted  were  such  as  would  have 
been  used,  bad  it  been  ascertained  that  tbe  whole 
Prussian  army  was  fully  occupied  by  that  corps,  or 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  thing  to  prevent  their  co- 
operation, or  to  Impede  their  movements. 

^The  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean  was  one  of  tbe  most 
sanguinary  that  was  ever  fought.  The  French  army, 
composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
aifter  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed ;  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  all  the 
caissons  and  carriages,  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  the  enemy, 
as  well  as  an  immense  number  of  prisoners.  More 
than  twenty  thousand  dead  bodies  of  Frenchmen  co- 
vered the  field  of  battle,  horribly  mutilated  by  grape 
and  musketry.  The  English  likewise  experienced  a 
g^eat  loss,  though  less  considerable  than  that  of  the 
French,  on  account  of  the  advantageous  position  they 
occupied.  The  whole  number  of  killed,  however,  in 
the  allied  armies,  was  computed  at  twenty  thousand. 

^' Every  circumstance  induces  us  to  believe,  that, 
in  the  beginning,  the  two  armies  were  of  the  same 
force;  but  the  English  army  was  in  reality  much  the 
strongest,  'because  they  waited  for  us  within  their  en- 
trenchments ;  and  they  became  still  more  so  by  the 
co-operation  of  the,  Prussians  at  tbe  moment  when  the 
affair  was  just  about  to  be  decided. 

*'  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  consequences  of 
this  battle,  and  nobody  doubted,  but  that,  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  allies  would  be  in  the  capital  of  France* 
Nothing  could,  aft^r  this,  stop  or  arrest  their  progress. 
The  French  army,  though  partly  rallied  near  Laon  and 
Rheinis,  was  too  much  enfeebled  to  oppose  their  march  |  > 
and  they  did  not  fail  to  arrfve  quickly  un3er  the  walls/^ 
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of  Parist  where  they  met  with  some  resistance,  only 
in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  corps  forming  the 
right  of  the  French  army* 

^This  right  wing,  which  was  supposed  to  be  lost, 
jiad  retreated  with  great  good  fortune  by  the  way  pf 
Namur,  and,,  after  marching  eight  days  in  the  midst  of 
the  allies,  and  on  a  parallel  with  them,  had  effected, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  its  junction  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  without  experiencing  any  material  loss* 

'^  Seyenty  thousand  men  were  therefore  concentrated 
before  Paris,  and  threatened  to  defend  that  capital. 
But  what  was  so  small  a  force  able  to  effect  against  the 
combined  forces  of  all  Europe,  now  rapidly  advancing 
towards  this  central  point?  After  a  resistance  of  a  few 
days,  highly  terrifying  to  the  inhabitants,  whose  safety 
was  gready  endangered  by  it,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
troops  was  overcome^  They  had  resolved  on  holding 
out  to  the  last  extremity,  and  conceived  themselves  en- 
titled to  demand  the  greatest  sacrifices. 

^  In  gradually  disposing  them  to  accept  a  capitula- 
tion, and  in  thus  extorting  from  them  their  consent  to 
evacuate  Paris,  France  gained  in  reality  a  signal  vic- 
tory, the  advantages  resulting  from  which  are  beyond 
calculation.  It  is  this  likewise,  whic&  in  all  probability 
preserved  the  capital  from  destruction* 

**  The  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  by  occasioning  the 
occupation  of  Paris,  and  the  re-establishment  of  legi- 
.  ^  timate  authority  in  France,  has  been  the  mean  of  ter- 
minating the  frightful  struggle  in  which  Buonaparte 
had  involved  us.  Undoubtedly,  the.  speedy  destruc- 
tion of  so  many  thousands  of  men  is  a  most  horrible 
catastrophe;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  consider- 
ed as  the  prompt  and  unexpected  issue  of  a  dreadful 
War,  to  the  ravages  of  which  all  France  was  about  to 
be  given  up  for  an  incalculable  period  of  time,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  in  reality  the  least  fatal  oc- 
currence which  could  possibly  befal  us,  in  the  melan- 
choly situation  to  which  we  were  reduced. 

*^  Supposing,  however^  that  France  had  been  unani- 
mous in  her  efforts,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
her  to  resist  the  force  of  all  Europe  united  against  her. 
She  must  necessarily  have  fallen  after  a  defence  of 
greater  or  less  length,  more  or  less  destructive,  but, 
at  all  events,  most  disastrous  to  herself.  The  decisive 
results  of  the  battle  of  Mont  St  Jean,  therefore,  have 
•pared  her,  if  not  all  the  evils,  at  least  a  great  part  of 
the  horrors  and  calamities  into  which  she  would  have 
been  plunged,  had  she  becpme  the  theatre  of  an  active 
and  sanguinary  war,** 

Having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  all  the  official 
and  well-authenticated  accounts  of  that  memorable 
battle,  the  result  of  which  has  been  the^sahaiion  of 


Europe^  we  shall  now  subjoin  some  anecdoteSf  which 
could  not  have  been  previously  introduced,  without 
breaking  the  thread  of  our  narration,  but  which  are 
certainly  too  vlaluable  and  interesting  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 

THE  i)UKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

In  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  staff  had  advanced,  by  ten  o'clock, 
near  Quatre  Bras;  Here  they  were  soon  recognised  by 
the  French,  who  immediately  directed  their  artillery  to 
the  spot  which  they  occupied.  Such,  however,  was  the' 
undaunted  bravery  of  the  duke,  that  he  would  not  quit 
his  situation  till  he  had  completely  reconnoitred  the 
e^emy.^  One  of  his  aides-de-camp  respectfully  hinted 
that  he  exposed  himself  too  much.  ^  I  am  aware  of 
it,"  replied  the  gallant  hero,  ^  but  I  must  die,  or  see 
what  they  are  about.'' 

On  the  17th,  about  three  o'clock,  his  grace,  accom- 
panied by  his  staff,  rode  into  a  part  of  the  field  close 
to  the  village  of  Qpatre  Bras.  He  halted  a  few  yards 
in  front  of  the '  ninety-second  i^giment,  exposed  to  a 
severe  fire  of  round  and  grape-shot.  His  countenance 
was  perfectly  serene,  though  thoughtful,  and  he  sur- 
veyed, with  the  mo9t  fixed  attention,  different  parts  of 
the  field  where  **  the  arrows  of  death"  were  flying  in 
all  directions;  repeatedly  pulling  out  his  watch,  as  if 
calculating  on  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements.  The 
shot,  in  the  mean  time,  was  bounding  along  and  plung- 
ing into  the  ground  on  all  sides  of  him ;  and  one  gen- 
tleman with  whom  he  had  just  been  conversing,  lost 
his  arm  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  wounded  officer  was 
immediately  removed,'  but  this  circuinstance  produced 
uo  change  in  the  duke's  position. 

During  the  engagement,  an  officer  of  a  battalioot 
which  was  c\6ae  behind  Lord  Wellington,  observing 
the  sudden  approach  of  a  large  column  of  French  in- 
fantry, exclaimed,  aloud,  **  There  is  a  body  of  them  !'* 
His  lordship  gently  turned  his  horse  in  the  direction  to 
which  the  officer  pointed,  and  replied,  ^Yes,  there  if 
a  considerable  number,  indeed."  Then,  without  raising 
his  voice,  he  said,  ^  Colonel,  you  must  charge,"  The 
charge  was  accordingly  made,  and  happily  proved  suc^ 
cessful,  though  the  greatest  part  pf  this  brave  battalion 
were  doomed  to  return  no  morcr 

In  visiting  different  corps  of  his  army,  the  duke  was 
frequently  received  with  shouts  pf  impatience  to  be  led 
on  against  the  foe.  The  brave  ninety-fifth  regimenti 
seeing  an  immense  body  of  French  infantry  approach- 
ing while  their  commander  was  at  hand,  eagerly  ex- 
claimed, •*  Let  us  at  them,  my  lord;  let  us  attack  t^m*" 
^  Not  yet,"  replied  his  grace,  **  not  yet,  my  brave  fel- 
lows; but  you  shall  have  at  theni  very  iBOon^'O'x  lv^ 
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It  hq3  been  justly  obaerred  by  a  contemporary  histo- 
rian, that  ^'  wherever  danger  was  most  imminent,  there 
the  Duke  of  WelKngton  was  uniformly  present;" 
charges  that  required  unusual  desperation  were  led 
on  by  himself;  and  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  any 
of  his  squares  begin  to  faulter,  than  he  placed  himself 
in  the  midst  of  them>  and  there  awaited  the  enemy's 
attack. 

•<  If  such  a  trait,**  says  Mr.  Whitbread,  ^  were  re- 
corded  in  history,  as  having  occurred  ten  centuries  ago, 
with  what  emotions  of  admiration  and  generous  enthu- 
siasm would  it  be  read !  To  see  a  commander,  of  his 
eminence,  throw  himself  into  a  hollow  square  of  infan- 
try as  a  secure  refuge,  till  the  rage  and  torrent  of  the 
attack  was  past ;  and  that  not  once  only,  but  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  course  of  the  battle,  proved  that  his  con- 
fidence was  placed  not  in  any  one  particular  corps,  but 
in  the  whole  British  army.  In  that  mutual  confidence 
lay  the  power  and  strength  of  the  troops.  The  Duke 
of  Wellingrton  knew  he  was  safe  when  he  thus  trusted 
himself  to  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  his  men;  and  they 
knew  and  felt  that  the  sacred  charge  thus  confided  to 
them,  could  never  be  wrested  from  their  handsi^ 

While  the  veteran  Blucher  was  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  French,  after  the  decisive  victory  of  Mont 
St  Jean,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  slowly  led  his  army 
over  the  field  of  battle.  The  terrific  noise  which  had 
so  recently  burst  on  the  ear  was  heard  no  more ;  all 
was  hushed,  save  when  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 
or  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  interrupted  the  silence  of 
the  night  The  moon,  rising  in  jpeerless  majesty,  shed 
a  pale  and  mournful  light  on  the  affecting  scene. 
When  the  duke  contemplated  the  piles  of  lifeless  bo- 
dies which  lay  on  every  side,  and  thought,  how  many 
brave  fellows  had  been  sacrificed  on  this  eventful 
day,  and  how  many  hearts  even  the  news  of,  his  vic- 
tory would  sadden,  the  sternness  of  the  soldier  was 
forgotten  in  the  feelings  of  the  man,  and  he  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears. 

**  How  different,'*  says  an  interesting  writer,  ^  were 
the  feelings  which  his  opponent  displayed  on  similar 
occasions !  When  a  body  of  recruits  joined  the  French 
army,  the  usual  expression  of  Buonaparte  was,  *Ah! 
there  is  more  food  for  the  cannonJ  As  he  rode  over 
the  scene  of  contentioui  after  one  of  his  most  sangui- 
nary victories,  while  the  dead  and  the  dying  were 
trampled  on  at  eveiy  step,  he  betrayed  net  a  single 
emotion  of  pity,  but,  turning  to  one  of  his  officers,  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  *My  faith !  there  is  afine.cQhaump^ 
tionr"" 

His  visit  to  the  fie^d  of  battle  after  the  victory  of 
Prussian  Eylau,  is  thus  described  by  his  confidential 
videt: 

a 


<^It  was  piercingly  cold.  Some  of  the  dying  yet 
breathed.  The  immense  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  and  the 
black  cavities  which  the  blood  had  made^in  the  snow, 
formed  a  dreadful  contrast  The  officers  of  the  staff* 
were  deeply  affecte|]«  The  emperor  alone  contemplated 
this  horrible  scene  without  emotion.  I  pushed  my 
home  some  paces  before  his,  as  I  felt  anxious  to  observe 
him  in  a  situation  so  interesting.  You  would  have 
thought  that  he  was  devoid  of  all  human  affections. 
Not  one  transient  glance  of  pity  beamed  from  his  colcl 
and  impenetrable  countenance.  He  spoke  of  the  events 
of  the  preceding  evening  with  the.  utmost  indifference. 
As  he  passed  before  a  group  of  Russian  grenadiers, 
who  had  fallen  together  in  defending  the  position  as- 
signed to  them,  the  horse  of  one  of  his  aides-de-camp 
started.  The  emperor  perceived  it,  and  coolly  remark- 
ed, *  That  horse  is  a  coward*  " 

The  following  anecdote  of  his  lordship's  dUcipline  is 
related  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  to  whom  the  public 
are  indebted  for  a  work  replete  with  interest : 

Seeing  some  Highland  soldiers  lying  asleep  at  Pe- 
ronne,  in  the  open  air  at  midnight,  our  author  asked 
one  of  them  if  it  were  not  usual  to  receive  billets  on 
the  inhabitants  for  quarters?  ^Na,  sir,'  he  replied,  *  we 
seldom  trouble  them  for  billets.  They  ca'  this  Uvou" 
acking,  you  see.'  *  It  does  not  Aeem  very  agreeable; 
whatever  they  may  call  it. — How  do  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  treat  you?'  « Ow !  gailies;  particularly 
we  that  are  Scotch :  we  ha'  but  to  show  our  petticoai, 
as  the  English  ca'  it, — an'  we're  ay  wel^l  respected.' 
•Were  you  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo?'  *Aye,  'deed 
was  I,  and  in  Quatre  Bras  beside.  I  got  a  skelp  wi'  a 
bit  o'  a  shell  at  Waterloo.*  *  And  were  all  your  com- 
rades who  are  asleep  also  wounded  ?'-^*  Aye  ware 
they,-'— some  mare,  some  less.'  Here's  ane  e  'em 
wakening,  wi'  our  specking.' 

A  robust  soldier  rose  slowly  from  his  hard  resting- 
place,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  stretching  his 
joints,  as  if  his  bones  ached.  He  said  not  a  word  on 
seeing  a  stranger,  but  deliberately  placed  himself  by, 
the  side  of  the  first  speaker.  ^  1  continued  the 
conversation  (says  the  narrator)  for  some  time,  and 
heard  with  interest  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  a 
brave  officer,  for  whose  fate  I  had  been  much  concern- 
ed, in  consequence  of  knowing  his  closest  connexions. 
This  lamented  person  belonged  to  the  regiment  in 
which  these  men  were*  privates ;— they  said  he  was  the 
first  who  fell  in  their  ranks  on  the  16th,— and,  by  two 
or  three  homely  expressions,  convinced  me  how  highly 
he  had  been  esteemed." 

The  Scotchmen,  having  but  little  incitement  to  re- 
turn to  their  hard  couch,  bficame  inclined  to  talk,  par-> 
ticularly  when  they  learned  what  part  of  Scodand  our  "^ 
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autli6r  came  from.  *  The  Duke/  tLey  said,  «  was'oa  to 
be  bhtmed  as  a  general ;  nor  wou'd  the  men  ba'e  ony 
cause  to  complain,  if  he  wouM  but  gV  them  a  little 
mare  liberty/  *  Liberty?'  said  the  gentleman—*  What 
sort  of  liberty,  do  you  meanf '  *0w,— just  liberty, — 
Jreedom^  you  see!*  *  What,— do  you  mean  leave  of 
absence, — furloughs  V  *  Na,  na !  De'il  a  bit :  this  has- 
*na  been  a  time  for  furloughs.  I  mean  the  liberty  that 
ither  sogers  get ;— the  Prussians  and  them.' 

As  our  author  still  professed  ignorance  of  their 
meaning,  one  of  them  gave  him,  in  a  sudden  burst,  a 
very  pithy  explanation  of  the  sort  of  liberty  which 
Lord  Wellington  was  blamed  for  withholding.  The 
other  qualified  it  a  little,  by  saying,  *Aye,  aye,  he 
means  that  when  we've  got  the  upper  ban'  we  shu'd 
employ  it.  There's  nae  use  in  our  being  mealy-mou'd, 
if  the  ithers  are  to  tak'  what  they  like.  The  Prussians 
ken  better  what  they're  about.*  *  But  you  find  that  the 
Prussians  are  every  where  detested, — and  you  have  just 
said  that  you  Highlanders  are  every  where  respected.' 
^  Ow !  aye,  we're  praised  enuch.  Ilka  body  praises  us, 
but  very  few  gie  us  ony  thing.' 

As  this  hint  was  more  easy  of  interpretation  than 
the  last,  the  traveller  immediately  put  into  their 
hands  a  few  francs  to  drink.  The  one  who  received 
file  money  looked  at  it  very  deliberately,  and  then, 
raising  his  head,  said,  *WeeI,  sir,  we  certainly  did'na 
expect  this — did  we,  Johnf  *Eh,  na,' echoed  John : 
*  the  gentleman  has  our  thanks,  I'm  sure.' 

Our  author  now  asked  whether  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington took  severe  means  of  enforcing  on  his  army 
that  regard  for  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  seat  of  war,  in  maintaining  which,  he  has  evi- 
dently placed  his  ambition,  not  less  than  in  defeating 
his  armed  adversaries.  *Na,  sir,  no  here,' — was  the 
reply, — *  for  the  men  ken  him  gailies  now.  But  in 
Spain  we  aften  had  ugly  jobs.  He  hung  fifteen  men 
in  ae  day,  there— after  he  had  been  ordering  about  it, 
God  knows  how  lang.  And  ance  he  gar  the  provost- 
marshal  flog  mare  than  a  dizen  of  the  miiten— for  the 
wimen  thought  themselves  safe,  and  so  they  were  war^ 
than  the  men.  They  got  sax  and  therty  lashes  apiece 
on  the  bare  doup,  and  it  was  lang  afore  it  was  forgotten 
on  'em.  Ane  o'  'em  was  Meg  Donaldson,  the  best 
woman  in  our  regiment, — for  whatever  she  might  tak', 
she  did  na  keep  it  a'  to  hersel'.' 

Perceiving  that  the  diligence,  in  which  he  had  taken 
a  seat,  was  preparing  to  set  off,  our  author  was  here 
obliged  to  take  a  hasty  leave  of  these  Scotch  soldiers. 

These  instances  of  bravery,  humanity,  and  discipline, 
may  be  considered  as  prominent  features  in  the  portrait 
ef  that  unrivalled  cotnmander  to  whom  Moore  alludes 
in  the  following  elegant  and  truly  poetical  lines : — 


While  Hist«r;'<  Muae  tiie  memorM  was  keep  lag 
Of  all  that  the  dark  bqjid  of  Destiny  weavci, 
BeKiJe  l^er  the  Geoips  pf  Erin  stood  weepings. 

For  her^s  was  the  storj  that  blotted  the  leaves, 
Bot,  O !  bow  the  tear  io  her  eyelids  grew  bright, 
WbeD,  after  whole  pages  of  sorrow  and  shame, 
She  saw  History  write 
With  a  pencil  of.  light, 
That  illumM  all  the  volume,  her  Wcluwotom's  name. 

*^  Hail,  Star  of  my  Isle,**  ^id  the  SpiHt,  i|ll  sparkling 

With  beams,  such  as  break  from  her  own  dewy  skid, 
^  Through  ages  of  sorrow,  deserted  and  darkling, 

**  Tve  watch*d  for  some  glory  like  thine  to  arise, 
^  For  thoogh  heroes  IVe  oomber*d,  nnblest  was  their  lot, 
<*  And  nnhallpwM  they  ^leep  Io  the  cro^-ways  of  fiu^i 
*<  But,  O !  there  is  not 
•    **  One  dishonouring  blot 
^  On  the, wreath  that  encircles  my  WcixmoTov's  name! 


^    '*  And  still  the  last  crown  of  thy  toils  is  remaining— 
*^  The  grandest,  the  purest,  e*en  thon  hast  yet  kuowa  s 
^  Tho'  proud  was  thy  task,  other  nations  nnchaining, 
*'  Far  prouder  to  heal  the  deep  wpnnds  of  thy  own. 
^  At  the  foot  of  that  ^br^ne^  for  wkose  weal  thou  hast  stood, 
**  Go  plead  for  the  land  that  first  cradled  thy  fame^ 
**  And  bright  o'er  the  flood, 
**  Of  her  tears  and  her  blood, 
*  Let  the  rainbow  of -Hope  be  her  WnxnifiToir's  namel" 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  preservation  of  this 
hero,  by  a  British  taXf  is  too  interesting^  to  be  passed 
oyer  in  silence :  * 

In  the  year  1806,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  (then  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,)  after  totally  routing  the  Indian 
chief,  Holkar,  on  the  plains  of  Laswaree,  took  his  pas- 
sage for  England,  on  board  the  Company's  ship  Lady 
Jane  Dundas.  When  the  anchor  was  dropped  at  St. 
Helena,  two  boats  put  off  from  the  ship,  as  usual, 
crowded  with  passengers  desirous  of  viewing  the  island. 
The  boat  which  conveyed  the  illustrious  warrior,  wfaeu 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  was  upset  by 
one  of  those  sudden  squalls  blowing  from  the  valleys, 
which  are  very  common  at  St.  Helena*  Two  men  and 
a  boy  were  instantly  drowned:  the  rest,  among  whom 
was  our  hero,  kept  struggling  with  the  waves*  The 
moment  the  accident  happened  the  boat  in  company 
made  towards  the  scene  of  distress.  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, unable  to  swim,  had  been  once  or  twice  under 
water;  a  seaman  instantly  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam 
towards  the  sinking  hero,  whon^  he  bore  in  triumph  to 
the  shore  on  his  left  arm  and  shoulder.  The  generous 
tar  was  totally  ignorant,  at  the  time,  of  the  rank  of  the 
person  whom  he  thus  saved ;  he  merely  selected  him 
from  the  rest  of  the  sufferers,  because  he  thought  his 
danger  was  the  most  imminent ;  the  others,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  men  and  the  boy  above  mentioned^ 
were  picked  up  by  the''  other  boat.  On  landing  his  ex- 
hausted charge.  Jack  was  rewarded  by  a  cordial  shake 
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ff  4h0  ban^  &<m  tb?  fllmtriom  hm^t  aix  lH>tde»  of  rum, 
wd  a  warm  iovlMion  to  eome  tod  see  kim  in  England; 
%  visit  which  the  boQeyl;  lar  wm  Doio  modest  and  uDa«- 
fsuming  to  pay.  The  duke's  deliverer  has  now'  retired 
^om  a  seafaring  li|^  sod  settled  in  Botberhithe.  His 
firiexids  banter  hinv  with  the  appellatioD  of  **  the  Saviour 
of  Ewropse/'  which  he  takes  in  good  part;  but  he  never 
boa«ts  of  his  achievement ;  indeed  it  is  very  rare  that 
he  can  be  induced  to  (ell  bis  own  story,  and,  when  it 
is  wrung  from  him,  it  is  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of 
truth  and  modestv. 


MARSHAL  BLUCHEB. 
The  Prussian  troops  under  the  command  of  this  gal* 
lant  veteran,  who  are  inexpressibly  attached  to  him, 
seldom -call  him  by  any  other  name  than  Mardud  Fer- 
wards  : — a  more  flattering  tribute  cannot  be  paid  to  a 
victorious  general  than  in  such  a  surname  given  to  him 
by  his  brave  soldiers.  In  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  it  was 
proposed  to  the  marshal  to  fire  grenades  into  the  city; 
but  he  rejected  the  advice  with  disdain.  **  We  have 
but  one  Leipsig,"  said  he :  ^  its  inhabitants  are  well- 
disposed  towards  us  and  the  good  cause;  why,  then, 
should  we  utterly  destroy  their  cityf  We  will  take  it, 
but  without  the  assistance  of  grenades."  On  several 
subsequent  occasions  he  has  declared,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  moments  of  his  Ufe  to  see  the 
troops  carrying  Leipsig  by  assault,  without  shewing 
the  smallest  inclination  to  plunder.  When  bis  Prussian 
majesty  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  be 
accompanied  the  appointment  with  the  following 
letter  :— 

^By  your  repealed  victoric^g,  you  increase  your 
claims  upon  the  state  so  fast,  that  I  api  unable  -tp  ke^p 
ptce  with  the  proofe  of  my  gratitude.  Accept  a  fresh 
token  of  it  on  the  appointment  of  General  Field-mar- 
shal; and  may  you  very  long  enjoy  that  honour,  to  the 
gratification  of  your  country,  and  a^  a  model  to  that 
army  wbich  you  hav^so  o(len  led  to  victory  and  glory. 

*^  Frederick  William. 

**  Leipsig,  Oct.  20,  18ia 
**To  the  general  of  cavalry.  Von  Blucher.*^ 

In  the  battle  of  Ligny^  the  Pru^siw  cavidry,  le4  W 
by  the  herofc  Blucher,  attacked  the  French  ouiiMsj^rs, 
apd  were  repulsed^  In  the  retreat,  the  marshal^  horse, 
which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Prince  Regent 'when 
in  England,  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  galloped 
some  distance  with  wonderful  speed,  and  then  .  fell 
lifeless  on  the  field*  A  serjeant,  of  the  nfune  of  Fried- 
land,  seeing  the  fall  of  his  commander,  resobred  io 
pfirticipate  bis  fate,  and  dismounted  to  die  by  his  side. 


On  the.  approach  of  the  Frendi,  tUa  a^n  pretended  Ic 
be  slain,  and  the  enemy  actually  galloped  on  each  side 
of  the  dead  horse,  covering  the  veteran.  Ha  then 
used  every  exertion  to  extricale  the  gfMera^  in  vain, 
when  he  saw  the  French  cuirassiers  reCnmiing  at  full 
gallop,  repulsed  in  their  torn,  and  flying  from  the  pur* 
suing  Prussians.  Ha  again  pretended  to  be  "dead^ 
lying  prostrate,  with  his  arms  extended^  and,  when  he 
thought  the  French  had  passed,  be  rose  up  to  call  the 
Prussians:  **Here**  said  he,  ^^  is  your  commander:  he 
is  not  dead, — ^he  is  safe!"  A  general  acclamation  im- 
mediately resounded  on  every  side,  and  it  was  truly 
affecting  to  see  the  gallant  hero  embracing  the  serjeant, 
who  was  willing  to  share  bis  fiaite,  whom  he  immediately 
presented  with  his  belt,  and  advanced  him  in  the  army. 
*'  It  was  the  loss  of  our  commander,"  said  one  of  the 
by-standers,  *^that  inspired  us  lyiih  new  courage,  and 
made  us  repulse  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy;  and  we  were 
resolved  to  have  gone  forward  in  search  of  our  beloved 
prince,  and  would  have'  penetrated  even  to  the  spot 
where  Buonaparte  was  stationed,  or  have  perished  in 
the  attempt" 

In  passing  through  Belgium,  in  his  way  to  the  Prus- 
sian dominions,  the  marshal  desired  to  see  again  the 
spot  on  which  he  was  exposed  to  this  imminent  danger. 
After  remaining  there  some  time  converaiiKg  with  his 
aide-de-camp,  he  generously  recompensed  a  miller  who 
had  assisted  him  in  his  critical  situation.  The  grateful 
miller  immediately  addressed  the  following  note  to  the 
editor  of  the  Brussels  Oracle :— >*'  Prince  Blucher,  on 
his  return,  called  at  my  house  with  his  aides-de-camp ; 
his  modesty  concealed  his  illustrious  name,  and  I  did 
not  recollect  him.  He  asked  me  several  questions  re- 
specting my  losses,  and  my  present  situation.  Alas! 
it  ^2^  easy  for  me  to  reply  that  I  had  saved  nothiog, 
either  in  n^  house,  or  on  the  lands  which  I  farm,  and 
that  the  war  had  reduced  my  family  to  such  distress 
that.  I  could  not  pay  my  contributions.  He  asked  me 
the  i^mount  of  these  contributions,  and,  on  my  replying 
etgitjfJrancSf  he  immediately  put  them  into  my  hand. 
He  then  departed,  and,  when  he  got  to  Namur,  he 
sent  me  four  pieces  of  forty  francs  each,  and  one  of 
twenty  firancs.  It  was  from  this  messenger,  that  I  learnt 
the  name  of  my  benefactor;  his  generosity  honours- 
him;  his  modesty  ennobles  hi^i;  and  my  hefirt  blesses 
hiw.** 


GENERAL  MAITLAND. 

.  This  brave  officer,  with  the  first  regiment  of  guards, 
was  ordered  by  Lord  M^elliogton  to  drive  the  French 
from  a  strong  position  in  a  wood,  which  they  occupied 
in  very  considerable  force.  ^Thl^  general,  instead  of 
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attacking  them  id  the  re|fular  way,  ordered  his  men  to 
advance  rapidlji  huzzaing  with  their  caps  in  their 
hands.  The  enemy,  not  conceiving  what  this  could 
mean,  appeared  to  he  panic-struck,  and  actually  quit- 
ted the  position  without  coming  to  an  engagement 
The  gallantry  of  this  ruse  de  guerre  is  equally  honour- 
able to  the  oiBcer  by. whom  it  was  planned,  and  the 
gallant  troops  by  whom  it  was  executed^ 


A  HIGHLAND  MAJOR, 

In  the  battle  of  the  16th,  a  major  of  the  forty-second 
Highland  r^imeqt  choosing  to  fight  on  foot,  in  front 
of  hill  troops,  had  given  his  horee  into  the  care  of  a 
little  drummer-boy.  After  an  obstinate  confiict  with 
the  French  lancers  and  cuirassiers,  and,  after  being  re- 
peatedly wounded,  he  fell  from  loss  of  blood  near  a 
private  named  Donaljd  M'Intosh,  who  received  a  mor- 
tal wound  at  the  same  time.  The  drummer-lad  had 
quitted  the  horse  to  assist  Donald,  and  a  French  lancer 
immediately  made  a  dash  at  the  animal  as  a  fair  prize. 
The  dying  Highlander  perceiving  this  movement,  ex- 
claimed, in  his  national  brogue,  **  Hoot  mon,  ye  manna 
tak  that  beast :  it  belangs  to  our  captain  here.''  The 
lancer,  however,  seized  the  reins,  upon  which  Donald 
.oaded  his  musket,  and  shot  him  dead, — and  then  fell 
back  and  expired. 

An  ofiicer  of  the  cuirassiers,  at  this  time,  rode  up  to 
the  major,  and,  on  perceiving  him  to  be  alive,  stooped 
from  his  horse  to  despatch  him  with  his  sabres  the 
major,  however,  resolutely  seized  him  by  the  leg,  and, 
after  a  short  struggle,  dragged  him  from  the  saddle. 
Another  lancer  now  galloped  up,  and  endeavoured  to 
relieve  his  officer  by  spearing  the  major.  The  latter, 
however,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  placed  the  Frenchman  ex^ 
actly  before  him,  so  that  he  received  the  fatal  thrust 
below  his  cuirass,  and  in  this  state  remained  lying  upon 
his  enemy,  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  with  his  sabre  in 
his  hand.  At  length  he  raised  himself  with  difficulty, 
staggered  a  few  paces,  and  then  dropped  dead  on  the 
field. 

A  private  of  the  forty-second  regiment  now  came 
up,  and  asked  his  major  what  assistance  he  could  ren- 
der him.  *^  None,''  he  replied,  *<  but  that  of  loading 
your  piece  and  despatching  me."  "  But,"  said  the  pri- 
vate, *^  your  eye  seems  lively,  and,  if  you  could  be  re- 
moved to  the  ninety-second,  who  are  fighting  at  a  short 
distance,  I  think  you  might  yet  recover."  This  pro- 
posal was  agreed  to,  and  the  major  was  carried  to  the 
ninety-second,  where  his  intimate  friend.  Colonel  Ca- 
meron, immediately  ordered  him  every  assistance. 
While  the  men  were  placing  him  in  a  blanket,  to  carry 
him  to  the  rear,  the  colonel  exclaimed,  **  God  bless 


you ;  I  must  be  ofiT:— the  devils  (the  French  lancers) 
are  at  us  again,  and  I  must  oppose  them  in  person.  He 
did  so,  and  soon  received  a  wound,  which  stretched  huB 
lifeless  on  the  bed  of  honour. 

The  reader  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  gallant 
major  recovered,  jsasd  is  still  alive,  bearing  the  marks 
of  sixteen  severe  wounds  received  in  this  memorable 
battle,  besides  a  serious  wound  previously  received  at 
the  siege  of  Badajoz. 


COLONEL  HALKET. 

One  of  the  French  generals  was  giving  his  orders  to 
a  numerous  body  of  troops ;  and  had  come  to  their 
front  unattended.  Colonel  Halket,  perceiving  this  cir- 
cumstance, made  a  dash  at  him  at  full  gallop  $  and, 
holding  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  seized  the  ^eins  of  his 
horse,  and  brought  him  off  from  the  very  beards  of 
his  astonished  soldiers ! 


LORD  UXBlilDGE. 

When  the  British  army  was  retreating  on  the  17th» 
to  keep  up  its  correspondence  with  the  Prussians  under 
Marshal  Blucfaer,  that  had  been  worsted  by  Buona- 
parte, Lord  Uxbridge  (now  Marquis  of  Anglesea)  was 
in  the  rear  of  the  last  troop  of  cavalry ;  when,  looking 
behind  him,  he  saw  a  French  corps  formed  across  the 
road  to  charge.  He  immediately  turned  round,  and 
gallpped  back  towards  the  enemy,  waving  his  hat  to 
his  troops  who  had  advanced  some  way  on  their  re- 
treat, and  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  him. 
Major  Kelly,  of  the  horse-guards,  was  the  first  person 
who  joined  his  lordship,  and  these  two  heroes  remained 
alone  for  about  a  minute  in  front  of  the  French,  who 
seemed  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the  gallan- 
try which  they  witnessed.  The  regiment  soon  came 
up,  and  dashed  amongst  the  enemy,  who  were  com- 
pletely overthrown.  It  is  said  that  his  lordship  was  at 
one  time  so  near  Buonaparte,  that  he  would  have  taken 
him  prisoner,  had  not  a  cannon-ball  taken  off  his  leg 
at  that  instant 

After  his  return  to  England,  his  lordship  travelled 
from  his  seat  at  Beaudesert,  in  Staffordshire,  to  Bitid- 
ford,  in  Yorkshire,  in  one  day,  to  make  the  preparatory 
arrangements  for  being  supplied  with  an  artificial  leg, 
the  ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  Mann,  of  that  place. 
The  noble  warrior  was  received  with  every  mark  of  joy 
by  many  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  and  went 
through  the.  Piece  Hall,  conversing  familiarly  with  the 
manufacturers.  He  afterwards  invited  Colonel  Kutu-' 
soff,  a  Russian  officer,  (under  Mr.  Matin's  care  at  Brad-  > 

IQIIIZQQ  '  L'" 

ford,  having  sustained  a  similar  loss  to  his  Iordship,):)o 
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dinnen  The  noble  marquu  returned  into  Staffordthfare, 
bat  promised  to  be  again  at  Bradford  in  a  few  days, 
having  expressed  a  hope  that  he  should  soon  be  able 
to  receive  the  Prince  Regent  an  his  legs! ^ 


SIR  WILLIAM  PONSONBY. 
This  hero  lieing  directed  to  lead  his  brigade  against 
the  Polish  lancers,  soon. checked  their  destructive 
chaises  against  the  British  infiintry,  and  took  nearly 
two  thousand  prisoners;  but  having  pushed  on  at  ^me 
distance  from  his  troops,  attended  only  by  one  aid-de- 
camp, he  entered  a  newly^loughed  field,  where  the 
ground  was  so  soft,  that  his  horse  sunk  into  it,  and  was 
vnable  to  extricate  himself.  At  this  juncture,  a  body 
of  lancers  approached  at  full  gallop.  Sir  William  saw 
that  his  fate  was  inevitable.  He  therefore  took  out  a 
picture  and  his  watch,  and  was  in  the  act  of  giving 
them  to  his  aid-de-camp  to  deliver  to  bis  family,  when 
the  lancera  came  up,  and  killed  them  both  on  the  spot. 
His  body  was  found  beside  his  horse, .  pierc^  with 
seven  wounds.  His  death,  however,  was  not  unre- 
venged;  as,  before  the  day  ended,  the  Polish  lancers 
were  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces  by  the  corps  which 
this  gallant  officer  bad  led  against  them. 


HONOURABLE  F.  C.  PONSONBY. 
This  officer,  in  heading  the  first  charge  of  the  twelfth 
dragoons  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  was  disabled  in 
bo^  arms  by  two  successive  wounds  from  a  sabre. 
His  sword  immediately  dropped  fix>m  one  hand,  and  hts 
horse's  reins  from  the  other;  and  a  violent  blow  on  the 
head  brought  him  to  the  ground.  He  remained  for  some 
time  insensiUe^  and,  on  recovering,  the  first  object  he 
saw  was  a  French  lancer,  who,  perceiving  him  to  open 
hiseyesy  exclaimed  ^Aha!  brigand, you  shall  die  then!" 
and  thrusting  his  lance  twice  through  his  body,  retired, 
with  the  idea  that  he  had  despatched  him.  Two  foreign 
soldiers  now  came  up  to  plunder  him,  and,  the  weapon 
having  penetrated  his  lungs,  he  was  unable  to  speak, 
and  could  only  utter  some  indistinct  sounds,  to  shew 
that  he  was  alive.  The  soldiers,  however,  pursued 
their  object,  and  even  robbed  him  of  his  cigars.  After 
some  time  a  French  officer,  who  was  severely  wounded, 
at  a  short  distance,  perceived  bis  situation,  and,  creeping 
towards  him,  humanely  presented  him  with  some  spirits 
out  of  a  phial.  In  this  situation  our  hero  remained 
with  seven  severe  wounds  till  a  late  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, when  a  British  private  of  the  fortieth  regiment 
crept  up  to  the  spot  where  he  lay.  By  this  time  he 
)iad  sufficiently  recovered  his  voice  to  beg  that  the 
vpldier  woul4  continue  with  hipi  tiH  day-light,  fearing 
& 


that,  if  he  attempted  to  leave  him,  he  woiild  be  unable 
to  find  him  again  during  the  night.  The  private  beg- 
ged permission  to  look  for  a  sword:  ^  And  then,''  said 
he,  ^  the  devil  himself  wont  venture  to  come  near  yeur 
honour."  He  accclrdingly  looked  about  till  he  found 
a  French  sabre,  and  then  sat  dowi»  till  the  morning 
dawned;  when  he  went  in  quest  of  some  men  of  the 
twelfth  dragoons,  who  immediately  removed  their  brave 
commander  to  a  more  connlbrtahle  situation. 


COLONEL  miTTLEBURY. 
On  the  arrival  of  some  British  regiments  at  the  field 
of  battle,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  they  were  as- 
sailed so  suddenly  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery  4>f  the 
French,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  form,  either 
into  line  or  square,  Among  those  who  suffered  most 
severely  in  this  attack  were  the  sixty«-ninth,  who  had 
no  other  resource  in  this  discomfiture  than  that  of  join- 
ing the  regiment  they  could  first  reach.  In  this  at- 
tempt Colonel  Muttlebury  was  closely  pursued  by  two 
French  lancers  towards  two  Hanoverian  pieces  of  can- 
non, the  only  artillery  on  that  spot.  The  colonel,  with 
an  admirable  presence  of  mind,  gave  a  sudden  jerk  to 
his  horse,  and  let  the  lancers  pass  him;  when  a  dis- 
charge of  grape-shot  from  the  Hanoverian  cannon  killed 
both,  of  his  pursuers,  and  he  providentially  escaped 
unhurtt 


COLONEL  COLQUIT, 
This  gallant  officer,  perceiving  a  shell  that  h^d  just 
fallen  in  a  square  which  he  at  that  moment  occupied, 
took  it  up  with  the  most  perfect  composure,  and  threw 
it  over  the  heads  of  the  soldiers, .  down  a  declivous 
bank,  by  which  the  terrible  effects  of  its  explosion 
amidst  the  men  were  happily  prevented^ 


CAPTAIN  KELLY. 

Captain,  now  Major,  Kelly,  in  heading  hia  regiment 
of  life-gfuards  against  the  Corsican's  cuirassiers,  was 
desperately  attacked  by  one  of  them,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  imminent  danger;  he  not  only  defended  himself, 
however,  with  complete  success,  but  despatched  his 
antagonist,  by  running  hipci  through  the  neck  .with  bis 
sword. 


COLONEL  MaLER.       . 

In  attention  to  his  company,  this  officer  was  excelled 
by  none.  He  was  continually  inquiring  what  could  be 
done  to  make.them  more  comfortable.  ''  I  do  not  care 
for  the  expense,"  he  used, to  sav;  ^  money  is  no ol^^ject 
to  me."    On  the  cipse  of  a  lilfi^march,  hia  first  cartt 
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was  to  see  his  men  comfortable,  and  Aen  be  oonsicLeTed 
hirosalf;  an^,  after  an  absence  of  any  time,  his  first  in- 
quiry was  respecting  their  health  and  conduct.  When 
opposed  to  the  enemy,  he  was  cool  and  delrberate,  vigi- 
lant and  brave,  firm  and  resolute.  On  the  16lh  of 
'  June^  in  close  action  at  the  head  of  his  company,  while 
cheering  his  men,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  breast, 
which  proved  mortal.  As  he  passed  to  the  rear,  borne 
by  four  men,  he  said,  **Let  me  see  the  coloors." 
They  were  accordingly  placed  in  Ensign  Batty's  hand, 
to  pay  him  hio  funeral-honours,  while  living.  He  then 
said,  '<  I  thank  you, — ^that  will  do; — ^I  die  satisfied.'' 


LIEUTENANT  TATHWELL. 

In  a  gallant  attack  of  t^e  royal  horse-guards  blue, 
upon  the  cuirassiers,  in  the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
this  offi<5er  rushed  on  the  French  standard-bearer^  tore 
the  eagle  from  his  hands,  and  was  carrying  it  bS  in  tri- 
umph, when  his  horse  unfortunately  received  a  mortal 
^ound,  and  the  lieutenant  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  effect  hi^  escape, 
and  the  next  morning  rejoined  his  regiment. 


LIFE-GUARDSMEN. 

A  private  in  the  life-guards,  who,  from  being  bald, 
was  jocularly  styled,  by  his  comrades,  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  his  helmet 
knocked  off*.  Regardless  of  these  circumstances,  how- 
ever, he  boldly  attacked  and  killed  one  of  the  cuiras- 
siers, and  rode  off*  in  triumph  with  bis  enem/s  horse; 
his  companions  in  arms  exclaiming,  **  Well  done,  Mar- 
quis of  Granby!" 

Another  life-guardsman  was  left  upon  the  field, 
within  the  French  lines,  flesperately  wounded.  Know- 
ing that  the  enemy  was  particularly  exasperated  a^nst 
the  horse-guards,  from  whom  they  had  suffered  se- 
verely, he  threw*  his  helmet  to  a  distance,  and  after  a 
short  time  ventiired  to  raise  Ins  head.  Two  French 
laneers,  perceiving  this  motion,  gallopped  up  to  him, 
and  plunged  both  their  weapons  into  his  side;  still, 
however,  he  retained  life,  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
plundering  party  approached  from  the  eneiny's  position, 
and  stripped  him.  The^  then  sent  him  to  the  rear, 
and  being  unable  to  walk,  he  was  dragged  with  his 
feet  trailing  along  the  ground  for  several  miles ;  being 
repeatedly  struck  hf  thdse  about  him,  to  compel  him 
to  move  his  legs.  Several  of  his  fellow-prisoners  were 
murdered  in  his  sight.  Atjength,  however,  the  French 
being  doeely  pursued  by  the  Prussians,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  sink  down  on  a  dunghill  near  an  inn,  in  one 
of  the  small  towns  through  which  his  cruel  foes  were 


at  the  time  passing.  Here  h^  lay,  with  his  blood  ran« 
ning  about  him,  in  a  kind  of  doze;  from  whidi  he  was 
awsJceaied  by  soneie  one  creeping  down  by  his  side:  h6 
turned  his  head,  and  saw  a  gallant  comrade,  namefd 
Shaw,  who  could  scarcely  crawl  to  the  heap,  being  al- 
most cut  to  pieces:  <^Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  I*m  done 
for!"  faintly  whispered  the  latter: — but  few  words 
passed  between  them,  and  he  soon  dropped  asleep.  In 
the  morniug  he  awoke,  and  found  that  poorShaw  was 
indeed  done  for:  he  was  lying  dead,  with  his  face 
leaning  on  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  breathed  his  last 
while  in  a  st^te  of  insensibility.  This  brave  man  ii 
said  to  have  carried  destruction  to  every  Frenchman 
against  whom  he  rode;  and  to  have  killed  a  nmnber  of 
the  cairassiers,  sufficient  to  make  a  show  against  the 
list  of  slain  furnished  for  any  of  Homer*s  heroes.  His 
death  was  occasioned  rather  by  the  loss  of  blood  from 
a  variety  of  wounds,  than  the  magnitude  of  any  one  $ 
he  had  been  riding  about,  fighting,  a  great  part  of  the 
day,  with  his  body  streaming: — and  -at  night  he  died, 
as  has  been  related. 


BELGIC  HEROINE. 

This  female  was  the  wife  of  a  British  officer,  and  was 
living  with  him  in  cantonments  at  Nivelles.  The  unex- 
pected advance  of  the  French  called  him  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  Quatre  Bras;  but  he  left  with  his  wife  a  ser- 
vant, ond  horse,  and  the  family  baggage,  which  was 
packed  upon  a  large  ass.  At  this  time  a  retreat  was 
not  anticipated;  but  being  suddenly  ordered  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  he  contrived  to  send  intelligence  to ' 
his  wife  that  she  must  make  the  best  of  her  way,  at- 
tended by  her  servant,  to  Brussels;  The  servant,  who 
was  a  foreigner,  had  availed  himself  of  the  b(>poirtunity 
to  take  leave  of  his  emplo3rers,  and  ablicondcfd  with 
the  horse,  which  had  been  left  for  the  use  of  his 
mistress.  .:./'. 

With  a  courage  becoming  the  wife  of  W  British  oJScer, 
the  lady  commenced  her  oion  retreat  of'twenty^Jtve 
miles  on  foot  f  leading  the  ass,  and  cai'efalfy  prieserving 
the  baggage.  No  one  presumed  to  molest  so  innocent 
a  pilgrim,  but  no  one  offered  her  any  assistance.  She 
was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  columns  of  the  retreating 
British  army,  and  was  equally  retarded  and  endang^ed 
by  the  artillery.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents ;  the 
diunder  rolled  fearfully  over  her  head,  and  the  flashes 
of  lightning,  which  shot  across  her  path,  were  truly 
awful.  She,  however,  continued  to  advance,  and  got 
upon  the  great  road  from  Cfaarleroi  to  Brussels,  at 
Waterloo,  when  the  army,  op  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
were  taking  up  their  line  for  the  decisive  conflict. 

In  so  extensive  a  field,  and  among^  eighty  thousand^ 
men,  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  her  husband ;  she  knef^ 
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Alt  the  sight  of  her  there  would  only  have  embarrassed 
and  distressed  him ;  she  therefore  advanced  slowly  to- 
wards Brussels  all  the  night;  the  way  choaKed  with 
all  sorts  of  conveyances,  waggons,  and  horses ;  multi- 
tudes of  native  fugitives  on  the  road,  flying  into  the 
forest;  and  nupibers  of  the.  wounded  working  their 
painful  way,  dropping  at  every  step,  and  breathing 
their  last  Many  persons,  were  actually  killed  by 
others,  io  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  latter  to  remove 
impediments  to  their  escape ;  and,  to  add  to  the  horrors, 
the  thunder  and  rain  continued  with  unremitting  fury. 
Twelve  miles  farther  this  youag  woman  marched, 
during  the  ojght,  up  to  her.  knees  in  nuid,  her  boots 
worn  entirely  off,  so  that  she  was  bare-footed.  Still, 
however,  she  was  unhurt,  and  continued  to  advance; 
and,  although  thousands  lost  their  baggage,  and  many 
their  lives,  she  safely  entered  Brussels  in  the  morning 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  article*  In  a  few  hours 
after  her  arrival,  the  roar  <of  the  artillery  announced 
the  commencement  of  that  sanguinary  contest,  in  which 
«fae  knew  her  husband  to  be  engaged :  but,  "after  a  day 
afnd  night  of  agonizing  suspense,  she  was  amply  re- 
warded by  finding  herself  in  his  arms  on  the  19lh,  he 
unhurt,  and  she  nothing  the  worse. 


^toovuded  brother^  who  he  knew  lay  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames.  Havkig  deposited  him  safely  for  the  moment, 
under  a  hedge,  lie  returned  to  his  post  in  time  to  share 
in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  theenmny* 

It  is  said,  that  this  bmve  fellow  new  enjoys  a  free- 
hold estate  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  given  to  him  by 
the  Sector  of  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  for  his  truly 
heroic  and  affectionate  conduct. 


DISAPPOINTED  BELGIANS. 
An  opulent  inhabitant  of  Brussels  felt  so  confident 
that  Buonaparte  would  uhimately  prove  victorious,  that 
he  actually  prepared  a  splendid  supper  for  him  on  the 
I8th,  and  similar  preparations  were  made,  by  other  per- 
sons, for  his  principal  oflicens*  It  'seems,  also,  that,  in 
the  papers  found  in  the  imperial  carriage  at  Gemappe, 
there  was  a  list  of  twenty  inhabitants  of  Brussels,  whose 
names  were  communic^M  TO'^the  French  troops,  as 
persons  who  were  to  be  ei^empt^d  from  the  general 
pillage.  By  the  good  psovidence  of  Him,  however, 
**  who  ruleth  in  the  araries  of  HdBven,  and  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,"  the  :ho^es 'of' these  diskyal  Bel- 
gians were  frustrated,  and  the  ^lansof  the  usurper 
were  gendered  abortive.    '    - 


FRATERNAL  AFFECTION. 
A  Serjeant  in  the  Coldstseam  Guards,  near  the  dose 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,,  earnestly  solicited  the  officer 
commanding  his  company,  for  permission  to  retire  from 
the  ranks  for  a  few  minutes ;  the  latter  expressed  some 
surprise  at  this  request;  but  the  serjeant  said,  ^'  Your 
honour  need  not  doubt  of  my  immediate  return."  Hav- 
ing, at  length,  obtained  permission,  he  flew  to  an  ad- 
johung  bam,  to  which  the  enemy  in  their  retreat  had 
set  fire,  and  from  tknce  bore  on  his  shoulders  his 


SINGULAR  ENCOUNTER. 
While  the  hostile  armies  were  engaged  in  a  series  of 
desperate  charges,  a  British  oflicer,  pressing  on  to  keep 
up  his  men,  felt  a  Frenchman  throw  his  arms  about  his 
legs,  eamostly  in)ploring  his  protection.  The  person 
addressed,  was  too  much  occupied  to. pay  iinjonediate 
attention  to  the  supplication;  but  Ihe  wounded  man, 
entwining  his  grasp  still  more  closely,  and  imploring 
mercy  for  the  love  of  God,  the  officer  put  back  the 
soldier  who  was  about  to  plunge  his  bayonet  intothe 
breast  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  who  reniained  on 
the  ground.  In  a  short  time,  his  preserver  was  in  a 
situation  of  similar  distress:  he  was  struck  by  a  grape- 
shot,  and,  when  scarcely  supporting  himself  to  the 
rear,  he  agam  passed  the  Frenchman,  who  was  thek 
sitting  up,  gazing  at  the  awful  conflict:  they  exchanged 
silent  looks,  and  parted,  to  remain  in  utter  ignorance 
of  each  other's  fate,  though  the  one  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  a  service  rendered  by  the  other,  the  most  im- 
portant that  man  can  perform  towards  his  fellow- 
creature. 


THE  ENSIGN'S  COAT. 

A  Serjeant  of  the  third  battalion  of  the  First  Guards, 
having  mentioned,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  his  waving 
an  officer's  coat,  and  cheering  the  meiir  ih'  a  Critical 
moment  of  the  battle,  a  gentlemaii  made  'some  inguiry 
respecting  the  circumstance ;' and  the  serjeant,  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  adds  the  following  particulars : 

«When  the  French  hundred  and  fifth  iregiment  ad- 
vanced up  the  low  ground,  their  cannon,  at  the  same 
time,  raked  us  with  grape,  canister,  and  horse-nails ; 
and  our  line,  at  two  different  times,  was  so  shattered, 
that  I  feared  tbey  would  not  be  able  to  stand :  in  fact, 
I  was  for  a  moment  afraid  Ihey  muit  have  given  way; 
and,  if  they  had,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the 
whole  line,  as  our  third  battalion  and  the  rifle-battalion 
of  the  King's  German  Legion  were  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  day.  Our  officers  exerted  themselves  to  the  very 
uttermost,  as  also  the  Serjeants.  Major-general  Mait- 
land,  Colonel  Lord  Saltoun,  Colonel  Reeve,  and  Bri- 
gade-major Gunthorp,  were  in  the  front  of  the  square, 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  contest     Our  loss,  at  this 
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time,  w«8  tremendous.  At  this  juncture,  I  picked  up 
•Ensign  Pardons  coat,  which  was  covered  with  his  blood, 
lying  on  a  horse*  The  ensign,  who  belonged  to  our 
battalion,  was  killed,  and  stripped  by  the  plunderers 
during  some  of  our  manoeuvres.  I  stepped  about 
twenty-five  paces  before  the  line,  and  waved  the  coat, 
cheering  the  men,  and  telling  them  that  while  our  offi- 
cers bled,  we  should  not  reckon  our  lives  dear.  I  did 
this  a  second  time,  when  the  Imperial  guards  came  up 
against  us,  and  I  believ)e  it  had  its  c|esired  effect.  I 
thought  if  any  thing  would  stimulate  the  men,  this 
would  be  effective.  An  officer  having  just  sacrificed 
his  life  for  his  country's  safety^— ours  were  pledged 
for  the  same.  The  men  fought  with  all  their  might; 
and,  in  half  ah  hour,  as  I  mentioned,  we  cut  the  hun- 
dred and  fifth  regiment  to  pieces,  and  took  one  stand 
of  colours.  Had  I  known,  however,  that  the  coat  would 
have  been  mentioned  farther  than  to  my  wife,  I  should 
not  have  inserted  it ;  but  let  that  Aict  have  been  meli- 
tioned  by  others,  as  I  do  not  like  to  commend  myself.'' 


THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  OF  MONT  ST.  JEAN. 

All  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from  the  village  of  Mont 
St  Jean  previous  to  the  action,  and  even  Waterloo  was 
deserted ;  but  in  a  farm-house,  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
one  woman  remained  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  shut 
up  in  a  garret,  from  which  she  could  see  nothing,  and 
without  any  means  of  gaining  intelligence  of  what  was 
passing,  while  the  troops  yjere  fighting  man  to  man, 
and  sword  to  sword,  at  the  very  doors ;  while  shells 
were  bursting  in  at  the  windows,  and  while  the  cannon- 
balls  were  breaking  through  the  wooden-gates  into  the 
iarm-yard,  and  striking  against  the  walls  of  the  house. 
This  woman  was  the  farmer's  wife :  and,  when  asked 
what  motive  could  induce  her  to  adopt  such  extraordir 
nary  conduct,  she  replied  with  great  simplicity,  that 
she  had  a  great,  many  cows  and  calves,  and  poultry, 
and  pigs — ^in  fact,  that  all  she  had  in  the  world  was 
there ;  and  that,  if  she  left  themy  they  would  be  de- 
stroyedf 

THE  SCOTCH  GREYS. 
The  Scotch  greys  made  several  charges  that  were 
perfecdy  romantic:  **  Those  brave  fellows  will  be  en« 
tirely  cut  to  pieces,"  said  some  of  the  British  generals, 
when  viewing  them;  ^'  a  mere  handful  of  men,  plunging 
into  vast  solid  masses  of  French  cavalry!"  It  was  ob- 
served by  a  Krench  marshal  to  some  distinguished  offi- 
cers at  Paris,  that  the  British  were  the  only  troops  in 
the  world  that  could  be  trusted  in  lines  against  columns; 
as  they  would  stand  or  advance,  two  deep,  against  a 
mass  some  yards  in  thickness^ 


THE  NINETY-SECOND  HIGHLAND  REGIMENT. 
This  gallant  regiment,  when  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a  hundred  men,  threw  themselves  over  a  hedge 
directly  against  a  mass*  of  the  imperial  guard.  The 
latter  stood  till  the  Scotch  came  close  up  to  them,  when 
these  terrible  adversaries  looked  each  other  full  in  the 
fece,  while  they  coolly  levelled  their  muskets.  After 
some  firing,  the  ninety-second  made  the  final  chaige 
with  the  bayonet  The  French  guards  stood  still ;  but 
it  was  but  foe  a  moment  t  before  the  steel  reached 
them,  they  had  turned  their  backs,— but  too  late  to 
avoid  its  effects.  At  this  juncture  the  Scotch  greys 
poured  in  upon  the  enemy;  took  fifteen  hundred  pri- 
soners, and,  as  an  eye-witness  observes»  **  actually 
walked  over  the  French.** 


ARDOUR  OF  SOME  SCOTCH  OFnCERS. 
One  of  the  Scotch  regiments  was  for  some  time  un-^ 
employed  byany  column  of  the  enemy,  though  exposed 
to  a  smart  fire  of  round  shot  The  young  officers,  per- 
ceiving the  forty-second  and  some  other  battalions  to 
be  warmly  engaged  in  charging  the  French,  contend* 
plated  their  own  inactivity  with  feelings  of  impatience. 
^  It  will  be  the  same  now,"  they  exclaimed,  ^  as  it  aU 
ways  has  been!  There  will  be  a  fine  noise  in  the  news- 
papers about  the  forty-second  regiment,  but  the  deuce 
a  word  respecting  us  I "  Some  of  their  seniors  reminded 
them  that  they  would  probably  have  enough  of  it  before 
the  day  was  ended;— a  remark  which  proved  prophetic; 
as  this  regiment  suffered  most  severely,  and  of  those 
gallant  youths  who  expressed  this  noble  ardour,  the 
greater  part  were  stretched  lifeless  on  the  field  before 
the  evening. 

THE  TWELFTH  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 
This  Kgiment,  which  was  stationed  near  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  made  several  gallant  charges  upon  the  enemy; 
and  nothing  enabled  the  French  dragoons  to  resist  them 
but  their  cuirasses.  In  the  account  of  so  much  intrinsic 
valour  without  cover  or  artifice,  against  so  much  iron, 
it  is  easy  to  decide  where  honour  would  award  the  ba^ 
lance.  Many  brave  men  were  sacrificed  to  the  iron 
armour  which  shielded  the  French,  and  the  taffeta  flags 
which  frightened  the  hmtes. 


THE  COWARDLY  COLONEL. 
A  regiment  of  light-horse  volunteers,  belongmg  to  a 
continental  city,  «nd  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their 
gay  appearance,  were  ordered,  in  the  battle  of  Mont 
St  Jean,  to  support  a  charge  ««^«  ^JX^*^  "P^'^v 

the  enemy's  cavalry.    Th^  cMonieJ,  however,  shewed 
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no  alacrity  in  obeying  (Bis  order;  but,  on  tbe  contrary, 
objected  the  numbers  of  the  foe — the  armour  by  which 
they  were  defended— and  the  consideration  which  be 
said  had  escaped  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  hfs 
regiment  consisted  entirely  otgenilemen.  On  this  curi- 
ous answer  being  delivered  to  the  duke,  he  despatched 
his  aid-de-camp  to  say,  that  if  the  gentlemen  would  re- 
tire to  a  certain  eminence  in  the  rear,  they  would  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  engagement,  and  the  time  for  them 
to  chaige  sboold  be  left  to  their  own  discretion.  Hie 
gaUant  colonel  readily  embraced  this  offer,  and  actually 
posted  bis  men  behind  the  hamlet  of  St  Jean;  notwith- 
standing the  reproaches  of  the  aid-de-camp,  who  shook 
him  by  the  collar,  and  loaded  him  with  every  epithet 
which  is  most  opprobrious  to  the  military  character. 
Seveval  of  tbe  officers  and  soldiers,  however,  immedi- 
ately quitted  their  cowardly  commander,  and  joined 
themselves  to  other  bodies  of  cavalry,  with  whom  they 
resolutely  opposed  the  foe* 

It  appears  by  intelligence  received  from  the  conti- 
nent, that  a  court-martial  was  held,  to  enquire  into  the 
conduct  of  this  regiment  and  the  colonel  by  whom  it 
wss  commanded;  and  that  the  said  court-martial  con- 
demned tbe  colonel  to  be  cashiered  and  degraded,  but 
acq«iitted  the  regiment  of  the  chaige  of  having  dis- 
ordered the  ranks  of  the  army.  A  major,  who  was 
second  in  command,  was  severely  reprimanded  for  not 
having  attempted  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  his  corps. 


FRENCH  CUIRASSIE8S. 

Those  men  freqiiendy  came  out  singly  from  theii 
ranks,  and  ohaUeaged  individuals  to  the  attack :  some 
of  the  British  troops  wished  to  be  allowed  to  accept  the 
invitation,  but  were  refused  by  their  officere.  If  any 
of  our  men  fired,  they  immediately  rushed  into  that 
spot,  and  attempted  to  break  the  square.  The  forty- 
second  regiment  opened  and  permitted  them  to  come 
in,  and  in  the  centre  destroyed  a  considerable  number. 
They  rode  round  the  squares,  as  if  they  were  fortified 
towns,  and  on  neither  side  did  any  one  fire,  until  he 
was  certain  of  his  aim.  Never  was  a  battle  fought  with 
such  desperation. 

One  of  these  cuirassiers  fell  wounded,  a  few  y^rds 
before  tbe  bayonets  of  Lord  Wellington's  troops:  a 
Scotchman  went  out  in  the  fury  of  the  moilient  to  de- 
spatch him.  The  Frenchman,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
ground,  saw  his  enemy  approaching  with  his  bayonet 
extended  towards  him, — yet  he  did  not  change  counte- 
nance, except  to  put  on  a  smile  of  whimsical  remon- 
strance: just  as  his  enemy  came  up  close,  he  shrugged 
up  his  shoulders,  and  extending  his  hands,  ex^claimed, 
in  a  tone  of  good-humoured  appeal, — *^  Ah^  Mamieur 
8. 


Anglais  !  ^  The  highlander  was  softened.  ^^  60  to  the 
rear,  you  — ^— ,*'  was  the  reply.  The  poor  Frenchman 
made  a  shift  to  crawl  where  his  conqueror  directed, 
while  his  countenance  expressed  his  gratitude. 

Some  of  the  cukrassiers  made  their  way  to  tbe  very 
reur  of  the  British  lines,  and  two  or  three  ga)lopped 
back  shouting,  and  brandishing  their  swords.  After 
receiving  the  whole  fire  of  a  battalion,  one  man  still 
kept  on  his  horse,  and  had  the  audacity  to  cut  with  Ms 
sabre  at  the  infantry  as  he  passed.  A  Hanoverian  met 
him  in  combat,  and  wounded  him:  he  would  not  give 
up  his  sword,  however,  but  to  an  oflicer,*-4i8  enemy 
was  on  the  point  of  putting  him  to  death,  when  an  ofli- 
cer  interfered,  and  saved  his  life. 


A  FRENCH  SKIRMISHER. 
It  is  asserted  that  a  French  skirmisher  took  frequent 
advantage  of  the  body  of  a  wounded  British  officer^ 
who  had  fallen  considerably  in  advance  duringa  charge 
made  by  his  corps.  •The  Frenchman  loaded  his  musket, 
crouching  down  behind  his  fallen  foe,  and  then  went  in 
front  to  dischaige  it,  returning  again  to  prepare  for  an- 
other fire.  During  the  continuance  of  this  process,  a 
conversation  went  on  between  the  parties.  ^  You  Eng- 
lish will  certainly  be  beaten  by  the  Emperor," — said 
the  tirailleur:  **  You  have  no  chance  with  us."  This 
he  repeated  several  times,  as  he  returned  to  his  old 
shelter;  but,  at  last,  the  Frenchman  came  back  with  a 
whimsical  smile,  and,  instead  of  stopping  as  before  to 
load  his  piece,  exclaimed: — ^'^  Ah!  indeed,  I  believe  you 
English  will  beat  the  Emperor:  good  morning,  my 
friend." 


ENTHUSIASM  OF  THE  FRENCH  TROOPS. 

Two  British  oflicers  of  artillery  were  particularly 
noticed,  who,  being  in  a  square  which  was  repeatedly 
charged,  rushed  out  of  it  the  moment  the  cavalry  re- 
treated, loaded  one  of  the  deserted  guns  which  stood 
near,  and  fired  it  upon  the  enemy's  cavalry.  A  French 
oflScer,  observing  that  this  manceuvre  cost  his  troop 
many  lives,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  its  repe- 
tition. Accordingly,  at  the  next  retreat  of  his  squa- 
dron, he  stationeid  himself  by  the  gun,  brandishing  his 
sabre,  as  if  drying  the  British  ofiicers  agailn  to  ap- 
proscb  it.  He  wi^  instantly  shot  by  a  grenadier;  but 
his  selMevotion  prevented  a  considerable  loiss  among 
his  men. 

Other  French  ofiicers  and  privates  evinced  the  same 
zeal  in  the  cause  which  they  had  so  unhappily  esjloused. 
One  officer  bf  rank,  after  leading  his  men  towards  one 
of  the  squares  of  infantry,  found  himself  deserted  Hj 
them;  regardless  of  this  circumstance,  bowev^,  he 
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•ODtiiined  to  adrance^  eren  when  tbe  Brhisbflre  opened, 
throwing  open  bis  arms,  as  if  to  welcome  the  bullet 
which  should  terminate  his  existence. 

A  French  soldier,  in  one  of  tbe  hospitals  at  Antwerp, 
tossed  his  amputated  arm  in  the  air,  with  a  feeble  ex- 
clamation of  ^  Vive  V  Empereur!**  Another,  during 
the  preparations  to  take  off  his  leg,  declared,  that  he 
knew  of  something  which  would  ciire  him  on  the  spot, 
aad  save  bis  limb  and  tbe  surgeon's  trouble.  When 
desired  to  explain  himself,  he  said,  **  a  sight  of  the 
emperor!''  The  amputatiM  did  not  save  him:  he  died 
under  the  operator's  hands,  and  his  last  words  were, 
that  be  would  cheerfully  shed  every  drop  of  blood  in 
his  veins  for  the  great  Napoleon ! 

Another  man,  from  whose  left  side  a  ball  was  ex- 
« tracting,  endured  the  operation  with  great  steadiness, 
and,  in  the  moment  of  his  most  severe  agony,  ex- 
claimed, **  Cut  an  inch  deeper,  aad  yon  will  find  the 
emperor  I" 

SUFFERINGS  OF  A  WOUNDED  OFnCER. 
An  officer,  who  was  wounded  on  the  I8th,  walked 
to  Brussels,  in  a  state  almost  too  dreadful  to  be  describ- 
ed. Tlie  rain  descended  in  torrents ;  the  roads  were 
deep  and  miry ;  he  was  iti  severe  agony  with  his  wound; 
he  was  unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  carriage ;  and 
his  strength  scarcely  sufficed  for  him  to  crawl  along. 
He  was  repeatedly  forced  out  of  ihe  road,  to  avoid 
being  crushed  to  death,  and  compelled  to  proceed 
through  the  deep  wet  grass  and  entangling,  briers  of 
the  forest  of  Soignes*  Once,  a  Brunswick  soldier  ran 
violently  against  his  wounded  arm,  and  gave  him  ex- 
cruciating paiir;«^e  threw  off  the  man,  who  lifted  his 
sabre  to  cut  bim  down ;  but,  on  seeing  his  wound,  the 
fellow  showed  signs  of  commiserationi  and  passed  on. 


HUMANITY  TO  THE  WOUNDED. 

To  the  humanity  of  the  British  soldiers,  the  French 
themselves  have  been  constrained^  to  bear  the  most 
honourable  testimony. 

Though,  at  the  close  of  the  battle  on  the  18ib,  Lord 
Wellington's  troops  were  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and 
needed  die  refreshment  of  sleep,  not  a  man  indulged 
in  tbe  repose  which  nature  so  much  required.  They 
retrod  tbe  field  of  carnage^  They  sought  for  their 
wounded  companions,  eagerly  afiforded  them  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power,  and,  having  hastily  dressed 
Aeir  wounds,'  sent  them  to  the  hospitals  of  Brussels 
and  Antwerp.  Nor  was  their  humanity  confined  to 
their  countrymen;  even  those  who  so  lately  thirsted 
finr  their  blood,  those  by  whom  their  ranks  bad  been 
Aiu»^9  shared  in  their  humane  attentions.    In  the 


left  wing  alone,  more  than  Jhe  hundred  French  were 
indebted  for  their  lives  to  the  compassion  of  the  Bri- 
tish soldierR.  In  every  part  of  the  field  the  troops  were 
diligently  employed  in  constructing  litters,  and  care- 
fully conveying  both  friends  and  foes  to  a  place  of  re- 
fuge and  comfort. 

In  many  places  a  still  more  interesting  scene  was 
presented.  The  wounded  British  soldiers,  after  their 
own  injuries  had  been  attended  to,  were  seen  carefully 
and  tenderly  staunching  the  wounds  of  those  whom, 
a  few  houra  before,  they  had  met  in  mortal  combat* 
This  was  a  spectacle  which  none  but  British  troops 
would  have  exhibited* 

At  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  tbe  wounded  received  the 
kindest  attentions;  persons  of  the  highest  rank  waited 
upon  them  day  and  night :  and  such  had  been  the  good 
conduct  of  the  British  army  while  quartered  in  Brus- 
sels, previously  to  the  battle,  that  the  inhabitants 
sought  with  the  greatest  anxiety  among  the  wounded 
fi[>r  their  former  guests,  whom  they  took  in  to  their 
houses  as  old  fiiends.  Carriages  of  all  descriptions,  in 
Brussels,  were  instantaneously  sent  to  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, to  bring  home  the  wounded.  And  one  inhabilant 
of  Brussels,  a  strong  healthy  man,  actually  walhtd 
three  times  to  the  field  6f  battle,  a  distance  of  nearly 
twelve  miles,  and  brought  home  each  time  a  wounded 
Frendinian  on  his  back !  The  benevolent  attentions  of 
the  citizens  of  Brussels  were  further  aided  by  ample 
supplies  of  linen,  flannel,  &c  for  the  use  of  the  wound- 
ed ;  which  were  poured  in  firom  England  and  Holland, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  battle  had  taken  place. 
The  soldiers  who  could  not  first  be  faken  into  the 
houses,  were  laid  along  on  straw  in  the  streets,  and  the 
ladies  of  Brussels  were  seen,  during  the  whole  night 
and  morning,  stooping  over  these  poor  sufferers,  sup- 
plying them  with  refreshments,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
medical  assistance,  using  every  exertion  to  relieve  their 
agony.  One  young  lady,  of  a  highly  respectable  fa- 
mily, persisted,  even  against  advice,  in  dressing  the 
wound  of  a  veteran  serjeant-major,  after  it  had  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  mortification,  and  was  in  a 
state  equally  dangerous  and  offensive.  A  slight  punc- 
ture in  the  lady's  finger  admitted  some  of  the  poison- 
ous matter,  and  her  life  nearly  paid  the  forfeit  of  her 
humanity. 

Another  female,  who  had  realized  a  little  independ- 
ence by  selling  lace,  lodged  and  relieved  a  great  many 
wounded  soldiers*  In  short,  the  fair  sex,  indiscrimi- 
nately, in  high  or  low  circumstances,  were  animated 
with  the  most  solicitous  attention. 

The  mayor  of  Brussels  liberally  gave  mne  and  beer, 
when  water  only  was  required';  and  an  inhabitant  of 
the  name  of  Tioyaux  madejp  whole  establishment  a 
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complete  hospital,  gratuitoudy  tapplying  eyery  possible 
comfort  and  subsistence  for  the  unfortunate  wounded* 


PLUNDERERS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE- 

From  the  instances  of  humanity  just  related,  we  must 
now  turn  our  attention  to  a  scene  revolting  to  every 
feeling  of  human  nature.  Scarcely  had  the  news  of  the 
Tictory  reached  Brussels  and  its  vicinity,  when  a  num* 
ber  of  hardhearted  wretches,  both  men  and  women, 
hastened  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  groans  of  the 
dying,  and  the  screams  of  the  wounded,  were  heard  on 
every  side ;  and  many,  who  but  a  few  days  before  had 
possessed  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  were  now  literally 
perishing  for  a  cup  of  cold  water. 

At  this  affecting  moment,  wretches  were  every  where 
■spread  over  the  field,  despatching  those  who  were  dis- 
abled, of  all  nations,  not  from  a  desire  to  terminate 
their  sufferings,  but  to  rob  them  of  what  they  might 
have  about  them,  and  even  to  tear  off  the  epaulets 
and  lace  from  their  clothes,  and  their  decorations  of 
honour  smeared  with  bloocL 

The  fields  were  made  slippery  with  human  gore ;  and 
here  and  there  were  seen  wounded  horses  limping,  and 
endeavouring  to  find  a  blade  of  uncontaminated  grass, 
but  in  Tain.  The  countenances  of  the  prostrate  troops 
smeared^with  sweat,  dust,  and  blood,  and  with  features 
still  expressive  of  ferocity,  were  truly  awful ;  and  all  the 
waters  were  tinged  with  blood,  which  added  materially 
to  the  horror  of  the  scene. 

Fragments  of  guns,  broken  swords  covered  widi 
blood  and  hair,  and  parts  severed  from  the  human  body, 
lay  scattered  in  all  directions:  here  a  headless  carcase, 
there  a  body  without  an  arm  or  a  leg.  All  distinctions 
were  here  blended;  the  victors  and  the  vanquished. 
Crermans,  Britons,  Dutchmen,  Hanoverians,  Belgians, 
Prussians,  and  Frenchmen,  all  lay  in  promiscuous  heaps. 

The  brave  man  and  the  coward  were  here  stretched 
side  by  side;  the  implorer  for  mercy,  and  he  who 
sternly  refused  it;  the  atheistical  reprobate,  and  he 
who  had  uttered  many  a  fervent  ejaculation  to  his  God 
and  Saviour.  Here  also  were  many  who,  foigetting  the 
weakness  of  their  nature,  were  hunting  over  the  dead, 
to  obtain  a  last  look  of  their  slaughtered  husbands,  cr> 
if  possible,  to  bind  up  their  wounds,  and  save  them 
from  destruction. 

Several  Belgian  women  had  followed  thehr  husbaads, 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  had  enconrajged  them  to 
the  utmost  exertions;  and  one  heroine  in  particular, 
from  Brussels,  after  attending  to  the  wound  of  her  hus- 
band, advanced  again  to  the  field  of  action,  and  was 
foremost  in  danger,  until  she  received  herself  an  h«- 
Aourable  wound  in  the  shoulder.     After  the  battle, 


several  were  found  dead;  one  in  particular  with  a  child  at 
her  breast,  who  had  taken  some  refreshmetts  to  the  field, 
an^  was'  killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  the  child  being  found 
by  her  side. 

WATERLOO  CHILD. 
A  private  of  the  twentynseventh  regiment,  who  was 
severely  wounded,  was  carried  off  the  field  by  his  wife, 
then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy:  she  also  was  severely  ' 
wounded  by  a  shell,  and  both  of  them  remained  a  con- 
siderable time  in  one  of  the  hospitals  at  Antwerp  in  a 
hopeless  state.  The  poor  man  had  lost  both  his  arms, 
the  woman  was  extremely  lame,*  and  here  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  to  whom  it  is  said  the  Duke  of  York  has 
stood  sponsor,  and  who  has  been  baptised  by  the  name 
of  Frederica  M*Mullen  Waterloo. 


WOUNDED  HORSES. 
The  horses,  when  wounded  in  battle,  stop  short, 
tremble  violently,  and  groan  deeply,  while  their  eyes 
express  a  wild  astonishment.  An  officer's  horse,  which 
survived  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  still  retains  a  lively  re- 
collection of  the  wounds  sustained  on  thps  occasion ; 
the  clamour  and  bustle  of  the  engagement  seem  to  have 
perpetuated  themselves  in  his  ears: — when  any  one  ap» 
preaches  him  in  the  stable,  he  puts  himself  on  the  alert 
for  a  charge,  and  starts,  as  if  to  avoid  a  sabre-cut. 
Some  of  the  horses,  as  they  lay  on  the  field,  having  re- 
covered from  the  first  agony  of  their  wounds,  began 
eating  the  grass  about  them, — thus  surrounding  them- 
selves with  a  circle  of  bare  ground,  the  narrow  extent 
of  which  demonstrated  their  weakness.  Odiers  of 
these  interesting  animals  were  observed  quietly  grazing 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  between  the  two  hostile 
lines,  their  riders  having  been  previously  shot  off  their 
backs. 


CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  ENGLISH. 
Some  gentlemen  who  visited  the  field  of  Waterloo 
seon  after  the  battle,  purchased  of  a  pdor  Belgic  woman 
a  bmce  of  beautiful  pistols,  which  she  bad  found  in  the 
cloak-case  of  a  French  general.  On  offering  her  ^guineas 
in  payment,  she  refused  to  take  them,  alleging  that,  as 
she  hadnever  seen  such  coins  before,  she  was  ignomnt 
of  their  value.  The  visitors  assured  her  that  she  might 
immediately  exchange  them  in  Brussels  for  twenty-six 
francs  each.  Still  she  was  unwilling  to  take  them,  and 
urged  her  indigenrce  in  the  «vent  of  her  sustaining  a 
loss.  Suddenly,  however,  she  held  out  her  hand  for 
the  money,  exclaiming,  ^  Ah,  well!  you  are  Engliskf 
and  the  English  never  deceive" 
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INTERESTING  ANECDOTES. 


ALARM  AT  BRUSSELS  AND  ANTWERP. 

.  All  open  towD,  like  Briisselsy  within  a  few  miles  of  a 
field  of  battle,  is  subject  to  perpetual  alarms;  and 
scarcely  an  hour  passed,  during  the  engagements  of 
Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  without  some  false  reports 
occurring  to  sprea4  general  terror  and  confusion.  Such 
was  the  alarm  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  that  one 
hundred  napoleons  were  refused  for  a  pair  of  horses  to 
go  to  Antwerp,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  and  great 
numbers  of  people  set  off  on  foot,  and  embarked  in 
boMs  upon  the  caAal*  .  On  the  following  day,  the  terror 
of  the  inhabitants^ waa  at  its  highest  pitch.  News  ar« 
rived  of  the  French  having  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  it. was  generally  credited.  A  panic  had  seized 
some  of  the  men  left  in  charge  of  the  baggage,  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  and  they  ran  away  with  a  rapidity 
that  could  not  have  been  surpassed  even  by  the  French 
fugitives  themselves.  The  road  between  Waterloo  and 
Brussels,  which  lays  through  the  forest  of  Soignee,  was 
soon  choaked  up;  those  behind  attempted  to  pass  those 
before— 4>fficers'  servants  were  seen  struggling  to  se- 
cure  their  masters'  baggage — while  multitudes  were 
attempting  to  force  their  way  over  every  obstacle,  with 
the  desperation  of  terror^— and  a  sctffle  ensued,  in 
which  numbers  of  horses  were  killed,  and  many  lives 
were  lost^ 

At  Antwerp,  though  more  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action,  the  consternation  was  nearly  as^  great.  The 
streets  were  lined  with  rows  of  carriages,  and  filled 
with  fugitives,  who  could  find  no  place  of  accommo- 
dation ;  and  people  of  rank  and  fortune  were  glad  to 
eat  and  i^Ieep  in  the  same  miserable  apartment,  which, 
on  any  other  occasion,  they  would  have  disdained  to 
enter.  So  great  was  the  universal  anxiety,  that,  during 
the  whole  of  Sunday,  though  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents,  the  great  Place  de  Maire  was  crowded  with 
people,  who  stood,  from  morning  until  night,  under 
umbrellas,  impatiently  expecting  the  arrival  of  news 
from  the  army, 'and  asking  a  thousand  questions  of 
every  body  who  entered  the  town. 

^  Whether  in  Antwerp  or  Brussels,**  says  an  interest- 
ing writer;  **  the  liearts  of  all  were  with  the  army.  One 
common  interest  united  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men.  All  other  subjects  and  considerations  were  for- 
gotten— all  distinctions  were  laid  aside — all  common 
forms  were  neglected :  ladies  accosted  men  whom  they 
had  never  seen  before  with  eager  questions ;  Ao  pre- 
fhce — no  apology  was  thought  of— strangers  conversed 
together  like  friends— 4ill  ranks  of  people  addressed 
each  other  without  hesitation— every  body  seeking  in- 
formation— and  English  reserve  seemed  no  longer  to 
exist# 


^  It  is  impassible  to  conceive  the  overpowering 
anxiety  of  being  so  near  such  eventful  scenes,  without 
being  able  to  ascertain  what  is  really  passing.  To 
know  that,  within  a  few  miles,  such  an  awful  contest  is 
deciding—- to  hear  the  distant  voice  of  war — to  think 
that,  in  the  roar  of  cannon,  your  brave  countrymen  are 
foiling,  bleeding,  and  expiring— to  dread  that  your 
friends,  even  those  dearest  to  you,  may  be  among  the 
number  of  the  victims— to  endure  the  protracted  sus- 
pense— the  unr^nitting  agitation — the  varying  reports 
— ^the  constant  alarms— the  fluctuating  hopes,  and 
doubts,  and  fears — no— none  but  those  who  hare  /eh 
what  it  is,  can  imagine  or  understand  it. 

^This  state  of  suspense  had  continued  three  days. 
Vague  and  contradictory  reports  were  brought  iu, 
during  the  whole  of  Sunday,  which  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  general  anxiety.  Between  nine  and  ten  in 
the  evening,  some  wounded  British  ofiScers  arrived  on 
horseback,  bringing  the  dreadful  intelligence  that  the 
battle  was  lost,  and  that  the  French  were  actually  in 
possession  of  Brussels!  This  wab  corroborated  by  fu- 
gitives from  that  city,  who  affirmed  they  bad  seen  the 
French;  and  one  gentleman  asserted  that  he  had  been 
pursued  by' them,  half  way  to  Malines.  Some  even  as- 
serted, that  the  French  had  entered  Malines:  later  ac- 
counts tended  to  confirm  these  disastrous  tidings,  and 
Antwerp  was  filled  with  consternation.  Many  persons 
thinking  Antwerp  no  longer  safe,  set  out  immediately 
for  Holland. 

^  During  the  whole  of  the  night,  carriages  filled  with 
the  wounded — waggons  and  carts  loaded  with  military 
stores — trains  of  artillery  and  ammunition — and  Han« 
seatic  troops  to  garrison  the  town,  in  case  of  a  siege, 
continued  to  arrive.  At  this  awfiil  juncture,  however, 
when  fear  almost  amounted  to  certainty,  when  suspense 
had  terminated  in  despair,  after  a  night  of  indescribable 
misery,  the  glorious  news  was  brought — that  the  allies 
had  gained  a  complete  victory— that  the  French — de- 
feated—routed and  dispersed — had  fied  from  the  field 
of  battle — pursued  by  the  victorious  confederates.  No 
language  can  possibly  describe  the  feelings  of  that  mo- 
ment— no  eloquence  can  pourtray  the  transport  which 
throbbed  in  every  breast,  and  brought  tears  of  joy  into 
every  eye. 

^  An  express  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
bringing  a  bulletin  to  Lady  Fitzroy  Somerset,  dated 
from  Waterloo,  the  preceding  night,  merely  containing 
a  brief  account  of  the  victory.  The  tumultuous  accla- 
mations, the  rejoicings  which  ensued — the  voluble  joy 
of  the  Belgians,  the  more  silent  heartfelt  gratitude  of 
the  British,  the  contending  feelings  of  triumph,  pity, 
sorrow,  anxiety,  and  8^^n»>«^ti<{ij^^|ij^jrQl^i^  ^SS^^^^ 
they  cannot  be  described/*  O 
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FLIGHT  FROM  BRUSSELS. 
A  lady  and  gentletnan  who  quitted  Bntsaels  on  the 
16th,  had  the  g^ood  fortune  to  reach  Maliuet,  about  fif- 
teen miles  distant,  in  safety.  They  obtained  a  place  in 
the  track-boat  on  the  canal;  and,  being  close  to  the 
side  of  the  road,  had  a  full  view  of  its  horrors.  SeTcral 
horses  were  seen  to  fall,  exhausted  by  fatiguCt  while 
their  riders  were  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  the 
waggons,  and  their  baggage  was  carried  off  by  the 
peasants,  to  be  pillaged.  Great  sums  of  money  were 
lost  in  this  way;  and  clothes,  and  other  articles,  were 
spread  orer  the  fields.  A  British  officer,  who  had  lost 
n,  foot,  and  was  carried  on  his  servant's  back,  begged  to 
be  taken  into  the  boat.  At  Malines,4hey  found  it  very 
diffieuk  to  obtain  admission  into  a  house;  but  the  next 
day  they  procured  a  carriage  to  Antweqi.  Many  of 
the  wounded  were  travelling  on  the  same  road;  some 
had  lost  a  hand  or  an  arm;  thoupands  were  on  foot; 
and  all  sorts  of  carriages  and  horses  crowded  the  road, 
and  augmented  the  danger.  The  scene  was  terrible 
beyond  description:  but  feelings  of  temnr  and  seIC-pre» 
servation  tended  to  diminish  tbe  eencern  tor  Ae  suf- 
ferers. When  the  fugitives  arrived  at  Antwerp,  they 
saw  a  heart-rending  spectacle.  An  officer's  lady  had 
just  received  intelligettee  that  her  husband's  head  had 
been  shot  off  at  Quatre  Bras.  The  poor  woman  was 
running  about  the  market-place,  hysterical  and  deliri- 
ous, with  a  little  boy  running  after  her,  bathed  in  tearik 
In  her  distraction,  she  frequently  repeated,  '^My  husband 
is  not  dead,  he  is  coming;  his  head  is  neT  shot  off!** 


LIST  OF  OFTICERS,  KILLED,  WOUNDED,  AND 
MISSING. 

(Extracted  from  the  London  Gaxette.) 
BATTLE  OF  THE  ISth. 

K1L1C». 

First  Guards — ^Ensign  James  Lord  Hay^  Aid-de- 
camp te  General  Maitland, 

First  Guards,  second  battalion — Lieutenant  Thomas 
Brown  (Captain);  Ensign  S.  S.  P.  Barrington. 

First  Guards,  third  battalion-^Lieutenant  Edward 
Grose  (Captain). 

First  Foot — Captain  William  Buckley;  Lieutenants 
John  Armstrong  and  J.E.O*Neill;  Ensigns  J.  G.  Ken- 
nedy, Charles  Graham,  and  Alexander  Robertson. 

Thirty-secolid  Foot — Captain  Edward  Whitty. 

Thirty^hird  Foot— Captain  John  Haigh;  Lieutenants 
JfAn  Boyce  and  Arthur  Gore. 

Forty«secottd  Foot— Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  R*  M aciiray 
K^  C.  B.  Lieutenant  R.  Gordon ;  Ensign  W.  Gerard. 
9. 


Forty-fourth  Foot,  aecend  battalion-^Lieuteiuuit  Wil? 
liam  Tomkins;  Ensign  Peter  Cooke. 

Sixty-ninth  Foot,  second  battalion— Lieutenant  E<i- 
mund  William  Whitwick* 

Seventy-ninth  Foot»  first  batt^lion«*<rAdjutant  J. 
Kynock. 

Ninety-second  Foot — Captain  William  Little  |  Lieu* 
tenant  J.  JrCbisholm;  Ensigns  Abel  Beeber  and  John 
SL  R.  Jtfacpherson;  First  Lieot^nwt  WiUiaoi  Lister. 

WOUNDED. 

General  Staff— Captain  H.  G.  Maclsod,  Tbirty-fifib 
Foot;  Deputy  Assistant^Quarter-Master-General ;  Cap- 
tain John  Jessop  (Major^  Forty-fourth  Foot,  Assistantt 
Quarter-Master4>ener4».  severely;  Captain  Charles 
Smyth  (Major),  Ninetyfliftb  Foot,  Brigiide*Major,  se- 
verely (since  dead);  Captain  Langton,  lEcting  Aid<4e<- 
camp  to  Sir  T.  Picton,  slightly;  lieutenant  W.  Haver 
lock,  Forty-third  Foot,  Aid^e-camp  to  Majpr-Geueral 
Alton,  sligbtl^.  Lieutenant  William  de  Goebn,  se-^ 
verely  (since  dead). 

Royal  Artillery.  King's  Geri^an  L^ion— JUieilte- 
nant  Henry  Hartmann,  severely. 

First  Guards,  second  battijion — Migon  Henry  Aak#!f 
(Cdonel),  severely;  Lieutenant  James  Simpson  (Cmp^ 
tain),  severelyi  Ensigns  George  Fludyer  and  Thomf 
Ebnsiy  Croft,  severely. 

First  Guards,  third  battalion*— Major  the  Honourable 
William  Stewart  (Colonel),  severely;  Captain  HonoiirT 
able  Horace  G.Townsend  (Lieutenant-Cojond),  savecsi^ 
ly;  Captain  Willkm  Miller  (Lieu(enast-Cel«nel),  se- 
verely (sinoe  dead);  Lieutenanls  Robert  Adair  and 
Thomas  Streatfield  (Captains),  severely;  Ensign  Wil» 
liam  Barton,  aevereiy. 

Royal  Scots,  tUrd  battalion— Captain  L.  An)uimbeau 
(Major),  slightly;  Captain  Hugh  Sfaasegr  (Major), 
slightly;  Robert  Dudgeon,  severely;  {ittileMAts  Wil- 
liam J.  Rea,  J.  N.  Ingram,  and  WiUJam  £|«rke,  se- 
verely; Lieutenants  B*  H.  SooU  m^d  Joseph  Symes, 
slightly ;  Lieutenant  James  Massi,  aeirerely$  Lieutenant 
George  Stewart  and  James  Aiatone,jliglidy;  Adjutant 
Allan  Cameron,  severely. 

Twenty-eighth  Foot— -Captains  William  Irving  (Ma«- 
jor),  and  John  Bowles,  severely;  Lieutenant  )ViUiam 
Irwin,  severely;  Lieutenant  John  Coen,  slightly. 

Thirtieth  Foot,  second  battalion — ^Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander  Hamilton,  severely;  Lieutenant  P.  Lock* 
wood,  severely. 

Thirty -seccmd  Fooi*-Captain  William  H.  To61e» 
slightly ;  Captain  Jacques  Bi^oe,  aeverely  (since  dead); 
Captains  Thmnaa  •Caasan  and  John  Crowe,  aeverelyi 
Captain  .Gjb«rles  Wallet,  sligbtly;  Lieutenants  H.  W. 
Brooke^  M.  W.  Meighen,  S.  H,  Lawrence,  slightly; 
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LieutenanCB  Geoi^  Barr  and  John  Boase,  severely; 
Lieutenant  Henry-  Butterwortb,  slightly;  Lieutenants 
James  Robinson,  James  Fitzgerald,  Henry  Quill,  Edward 
Stephens,  severely;  Lieutenant  ThomairHoran,  slightly; 
Ensigns  Henry  Metcalfe  and  John  Birtwhistle,  slightly; 
Ensigns  Charles  Dallas  and  A.  Stewart,  severely;  Ad- 
jutant David  Davis,  slightly*. 

Thirty-third  Foot — ^Major  EdWard  Parkinson,  slight- 
ly; Captain  William  M^Intyre,  slightly;  Lieutenants 
James  Markland,  J.  G.  Ogle,  and  James  Forlong,  se-' 
verely ;  Ensign  John  Alderson,  severely  (right  arm  am- 
putated); Ensign  James  Howard,  slightly. 

sForty^second  Fooi — Major  R«  H*  Dick  (Lieutenant- 
Colonel),  severely;  Captains  A.  Menzies,  George  Da- 
vison, Donald  McDonald,  Daniri  Mcintosh,  and  Robert 
Boyle,  severely;  Lieutenant  Donald  Chisbolm,  slightly; 
Lieutenant  Duncan  Stewart,  severely;  Lieutenants  Do- 
nald M'Kenzie  and  Hugh  A.  Fraser,  slightly;  Lieu- 
tenants Johg  Malcolm  and  A*  Dunbar,  severely;  En- 
sign William  Fraser,  slightly;  Adjutant  James  Young, 
slightly. 

Forty-fourth  Foot,  second  battalion— Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  M.  Hamerton,  slightly;  Captains  Adam 
Burgh,  David  Power,  William  Bumey,  and  Mildmay 
l^ane,  severely;  Lieutenants  Robert  Russel,  Robert 
Grier,  and  W.  B.  Strong,  severely;  Lieutenant  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  slightly;  Lieutenant  W.  M.  Hem,  se- 
Terely;  Lieutenant  James  Burke,  slightly;  Ensigns 
James  Christie,  B.  Whitney,  J.  C.  Webster,  and  A.  Wil- 
son, severely. 

Sixty-ninth  Foot,  second  battalion— Captain  H.  Lin- 
sey  (Major),  severely;  Lieutenants  Brook  Pigott,  John 
Stewart,  and  C.  Bnsteed,  severely. 

Seventy-third  Foot,  second  battalionr*Lieutenant  J. 
Acres,  severely  (since  dead);  Captain  Jt  Lloyd,  se- 
verely; Ensign  Thomas  Deacon,  severely;  Ensign  R. 
Hesselridge,  slightly. 

Seventy -ninth  Foot,  first  battalion — ^Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Neil  Douglas,  severely;  Majors  A.  Brown  and 
D.  Cameron  (Lieutenant-Colonels),  severely;  Captains 
T.  Mylne  and  W.  Marshall, severely;  Captains  M.  Fraser 
and  W.  Bruce,  severely;  Captain  John  Sinclair,  se- 
verely (since  dead);  Captain  Neil  Campbell,  slightly; 
Lieutenant  D.  M^Phee,  slightly;  Lieutenants  Thomas 
Brown,  William  Maddock,  W.  Leaper,  James  Fraser, 
and  William  A.  Riach,  severely;  Ensign  James  Robert- 
son, severely. 

-  NinetyHsecond  Foot — Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Ca- 
meron (Colonel),  severely  (since  dead);  Major  James 
Jklitchell  (Lieutenant -Colonel),  severely;  Captains 
George  W.  Holmes,  Dngald  Campbell,  and  William  C. 
Grant,  severely ;  Lieutenants  Thomas  Hobbs  and  Tho- 
\  Mcintosh,  severely ;  Lieutenant  Robert  Winchester, 


slightly;  Lieutenant  Donald  McDonnell,  severely; 
Lieutenant  James  Kerr  Ross,  slightly;  Lieutenants 
George  Logan,  John  M'Kinlay,  George  Mackie,  Alex« 
ander  M'Pherson,  and  Ewen  Ross,  severely;  Lieu- 
tenant Hector  M'Innes,  slightly ;  Ensign  Robert  Logan, 
slightly;  Ensign  Angus  M'Donald  and  Robert  Hewett, 
severely ;  Assistant-Surgeon,  John  Stewart,  slightly* 

Ninety-fifth  Foot,  first  battalion — First  Lieutenant* 
J. P.  Gardiner  and  John  G.  Fitzmorris,  severely;  First 
Lieutenant  Felix,  slightly;  Second  Lieutenant  W.  Sben-* 
ley,  severely. 

Seventy-ninth  Foot,  first  battalion— Volunteer  Ca* 
meron,  severely. 

MISSING. 

Seventy-ninth  Foot,  firat  battalion— Captain  B* 
M^Kay,  severely  wounded. 


HANOVERIAN  OFFICERS. 

KILLED. 

M.  B.  Verdon— Lieutenant  Wegener* 
M.  B.  Osterode— Lieutenant  Janisfa* 

WOUHDBD. 

M.B.  Verdon— Captain  Witz^ndorff;  Lieutenant  Hi-  ^ 
nuber. 

M.  B.  Lunenberg— Captain  Reicke;  Lieutenant  Da- 
pue. 

F.  B.  Bremen— Captain  Bessalde,  severely. 

F.  B.  D.  York — Lieutenant  Mahrenhely,  severely; 
Ensign  Rabors,  severely. 

F.  B.  Grubenhagen — ^LieutenantWestphal,  severely; 
Ensign  Ernest,  severely ;  Lieutenant  Marwedel,  slightly; 
Ensign  Bulow,  slightly. 

F.  B.  Lunenberg— Lieutenant  Volger,  severely. 

F.  B.  Lunenberg— Ensigns  De  Weyne  and  Sachase, 
severely. 

MISSING. 

F.  B.  Lunenberg — Captain  Corsier,  severely. 
M.  B.  Verdon — ^Ensigns  State  and  Hotzebue. 

(Signed)  JOHN  WATERS. 

Lieut.  Col.  and  A.  A.  G. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  nth. 

KILLED. 

Seventy-third  Foot,  second  battalion — ^Lientenant 
William  Strahan. 

WOTTKDED. 

First  Life-Guards — Captain  John  Whale,  slightly. 
Seventh  Hussars — Lieutenant  John  Gordon,  severely. 
Eleventh    Light  Dragoons^James  S«  Moore,  se* 
vefely.  -  uigitizea  oy '%^jiv/v>^^lC 
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MISSING. 


General  Staff— Captain  A.  Krauchenberg  (retaken). 

Seventh  Hussars  —  Major  E.  Hodge,  severely 
wounded ;  Captain  IF.D.  Elphinstone,  severely  wounded 
(retaken);  Adjutant  Myers,  severely. 


HANOVERIAN  OFFICERS  WOUNDED. 

Field  B.  Bremen — Captain  Lapel,  severely ;  Ensign 
Bruhl  and  Meyer,  severely. 

First  Batt.  Duke  of  York— Major  Bulow,  slightly. 
(Signed)  JOHN  WATERS, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  A.  A.G. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  18th. 

KILLED. 

General  Staff— ^Lientenani  General  Sir  Thomas  Pic- 
ton,  G.  C.  B. ;  Major-General  Sir  W.  Ponsonby,  K. 
C.B. ;  Colonel  Baron  Charles  Ompteda;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  E.  Currie,  Ninetieth  Foot,  A.  A.  General. 

Brigade  Major  Staff,  K*  G.  L. — Captain  Henry 
Weigman. 

General  Staff*— Captain  Honourable  William  Curzon, 
Sixty-ninth  Foot,  D.  A.  A.  G. ;  Captain  Walter  Crofton, 
Fifty-Fourth  Foot,  Brigade-Major;  Captain  T.  Reig- 
nolds  (Major),  Second  R.  N.  B.  Dragoons,  Brigade- 
major;  Captain  Charles  Ecdes,  Ninety-fifth  Foot, 
Brigade-major,  Captain  de  Cloudt,  K.  G.  L. 

First  Life-Guards — Major  Samuel  Ferrior  (Lieute- 
nant-CoIonel),  and  Captain  M.  Lind. 

Second  Life-Guards — Richard  Fit2^erald  (Lieute- 
nant-Colonel). 

Royal  Regiment  Home-Guards  Blue— Major  Robert 
C.  Pack. 

First  Dragoon  Guards — Captain  John  D.  Bringhurst 
(Major);  Captain  George  Battersby;  and  Adjntant 
Thomas  Shelver. 

First  Royal  Dragooiys— -Captain  E.C.  Windsor ;  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Forster ;  Cornet  J.  C.  Sykes ;  and  Ad- 
j  utant  Thomas  Shipley. 

Second  or  R.  N.  B.  Dragoons — ^Lieutenant-Colonel 
James  J.  Hamilton;  Captain  G.  L.  Barnard;  Lieu- 
tenant Trotter;  Cornets  Edward  Westly,  F.  C.  Kin- 
chant,  and  L.  Shuldham. 

Sixth  Dragoons— Adjutant  Michael  Cluskey* 

Tenth  Hussars — Major  Hon.  F.  Howard,  and  Lieute- 
nant George  Gunning. 

Elerenth  Light  Dragoons— Lieutenant  Edward  Phil- 
lips. 


Twelfth  Light  Dragoons— Lieutenant  L.  J.  Bertie, 
and  Cornet  J.  E.  Lockhart« 

Thirteenth  Light  Dragoons — Captain  James  Gubbins. 

Fifteenth  Hussars — Major  Edward  Griffith,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Isaac  Sherwood. 

Sixteenth  Light  Dragoons— Captain  J.  P.  Buchanan, 
and  Cornet  Alexander  Hay, 

Fin^t  Light  Dragoons,  K.  G.  L. — Captain  Frederick 
Peters;  and  Lieutenants  C»  F»  Seyetsou  and  Otto  KubU 
mann. 

Second  Light  Dragoons,  •  K*  G«  L.— Captain  F.  B. 
Bulow,  and  Comet  H.  Drangmeisten 

Third  Hussars,  K.  G.  L. — Captains  Augustus  Ken^ 
senbruh  and  George  Jansen ;  Cornet  William  Deick- 
mann ;  and  Adjutant  Henry  Bruggemann. 

Royal  Artillery — Captains  F.  Ramsay,  and  R.  M. 
Caimes  (Majors) ;  Captains  G.  Beane  and  S.  Bolton. 

Royal  Artillery,  K.  G.  L. —  Lieutenant  Detlef  de 
Schulzen. 

First  Guards,  second  battalion— Sir  Francis  D'Oyley 
(Lieutenant-Colonel). 

First  Guards,  third  battalion— Captains  Edward  Sta- 
bles* (Lieutenant-Colonel),  and  Charles  Thomas  (Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel) ;  Ensign  Edward  Pardoe. 

Coldstream  Guards,  second  battalion— Lieutenant 
John  Lucie  Blackman* 

Third  Guards,  second  battalion — Lieutenants  Honour- 
able Hastings  Forbes  (Captain),  Thomas  Crawford  (Cap- 
tain), and  John  Ashton  (Captain). 

First  Foot,  third  battalion — Lieutenant  WilliamYoung, 
and  Ensign  Will  jam  Anderson. 

Twenty-third  Foot,  first  battalion-^Captains  Joseph 
Hawtyn  (Major),  Charles  Jolifie,  and  Thomas  Farmer ; 
Lieutenant  G.  Fensham. 

Twenty-seventh  Foot,  first  battalion-**Captain  George 
Holmes ;  Ensign  Samuel  Ireland. 

Twenty-eighth  Foot— Captain  W*  Meacham. 

Thirtieth  Foot,  second  battalion— Major  J.  W.  Cham- 
bers ;  Captain  Alexander  M*Mabb ;  Lieutenants  Henry 
Beere  and  Edward  Prendergast ;  Ensigns  Jofafi  James 
and  James  Bullen. 

Thirty-third  Foot — Lieutenants  R.  H.  Buck  and  James 
Hart. 

Fortieth  Foot,  first  battalion — Major  A.  R.  Heyland ; 
Captain  W.  Fisher. 

Fifty-second  Foot — Ensign  W.  Nettles* 

Sixty-ninth  Foot— Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Mo- 
rice  (Colonel);  Captains  Benjamin  Hobhouse  and  B* 
Blackwood. 
'  Seventy-first  Foot — Ensign  John  Todd. 

Seventy-third  Foot — Captains  Alexander  Robertson 
and  John  Kennedy ;  Lieutenant  Matthew  Hollis;  JEli^> 
signs  Sanmel  Lowe  and  Charles Pag^V  ^^^^^ ^^ 
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Seventy^inth  Fool,  first  battalion— LieutenantB  D. 
M'Pberson  and  E.  Kennedy. 

Ninety-fifth  Foot,  first  battalion—First  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward Duncan  Johnstone. 

First  Light  Battalion,  SL  G.  L.— Captains  Philip  Hoi- 
zermann,  Henry  Marschalk,  and  Alexander  Goeben; 
Lieutenant  Anthony  Albert. 

Second  Battalion,  K.  G.  L.— Captains  A.  Boseweil 
(Major),  and  William  Schaumann;  Ensign  Fjrederick 
Robertson. 

First  Line  Battalion,  K.  G.  L. — Captain  Charles  Holle. 

Second  Line  Battalion,  K.  G.  L.— Captain  George 
Tibe. 

Third  Line  Battalion,  K.G.L.— Captain  Frederick 
Didel. 

Fourth  Line  Battalion,  K.G.Ld — ^Ensign  Ftoderick 
Cronfaelm. 

Fifth  Line  Battalion— K.  G.  L.r— Captain. C.  Wurmb, 
Adjutant  Laves  Scbuck. 

Eighth  Line  Battalion,  K.G.L. — Captains  William 
Voight  and  T.  Westemhagen;  Lieutenant  William 
Mahrenholz. 

WOUNDED. 

tSeneral  Staff— General  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  G.C.B.  severely;  LieutenanuGe- 
neral  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  G.  C.  B.  severely  (right  leg 
amputated);  Lieutenant-Generat  Sir  Charles  Alten, 
'K.C.B.  severely;  Major-General  Cooke,  severely  (left 
arm  amputated) ;  Major-General  Sir  E.  Barnes,  K.C.B. 

Sv^rely;  Major-General  Frederick  Adam,  severely; 
fljor-General  Sir  James  Kempt,  K.  C.  B.  slightly ;  Ma^ 
jor-General  Sir  Charles  Halket,  K.  C.  B.  severely ;  Ma- 
jor-General Sir  William  Doefnberg,  K.  C.  B.  severely ; 
Major-General  Sir  Denis  Pack,  K.  C.  B.  sli^tly ;  Co- 
lonel Charles  Duplat,  severely  (since  dead) ;  Colonel 
Sir  John  Etley,  K.C.B.  Royal  Horse  Guards  ^Blue), 
D.A.G.  severely. 

Permanent  Staffi-Colonel  Sir  William  Delancey,  K. 
C.B.  Deputy-Quarter-Mastei^General,  severely  (since 
dead). 

General  Staff— LieutenanUColonel  Sir  Henry  Brad- 
ford, K.  C.  B.  First  Guards,  Assistant-Quarter-Master- 
General,  seyerely;  Lieutenant-'Colonel  Honourable 
Alexander  Abercrombie,  Coldstream  Guards,  Assistant- 
Quarter-Master-Generdl,  slightly. 

Unattached— Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Waters,  A.  A.G. 
slightly. 

General  Stafi^Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  H.  Berkeley, 
K.C.B.  Thirty-fifth  Foot,  A. A.  G.  severely;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  K.C.B.  Third  Guards, 
Aid-de-<»mp  to  Hu  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  se- 
verely (since  dead);  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Fox 


Canning,  Aid-de-camp  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hei- 
lington,  severely  (since  dead);  Major  Honourablo 
George  Dawson^  A.Q.M.  G.  slightly;  Major  Charles 
Beck  with,  Ninety-fifth  Foot,  A.  Q.  M.  G.,  severely ; 
Major  Andrew  Hamilton,  Fourth  West-India  Regiment 
Aid-de-camp  to  Major-General  Sir  £.  Barnes,  slightly; 
Major  L'Estrange,  Seventy-first  Foot,  Aid-de-camp  to 
Major-General  Sir  D.Pack,  severely  (since  dead) ;  Cap- 
tain Honourable  E.S.  Erskine,  Sixtieth  Foot,  D.A.A.G. 
severely  (left  arm  amputated) ;  Captain  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, Twenty-fifth  Foot,  D.A.Q.M.G.  sNghtly ;  Cap- 
tain T.  Hunter  Blair  (Major),  Ninety-first  Foot,  Bri- 
gade-Major, severely;  Captain  G.  de  Eureur,  Stafll^ 
K.  G.  L.  severely ;  Captain  T.  Noel  Harris,  half-pay, 
severely  (right  arm  amputated) ;  Captain  Henry  Baines* 
Royal  Artillery,  slightly;  Captain  William  Stothert, 
Third  Guards,  severely  (since  dead) ;  Captain  Orlando 
Bridgman,  First  Guards,  Aid-de-camp  to  Lord  Hill, 
slightly;  Captain  Henry Dumaresq,  Ninth  Foot,  Aid- 
de-camp  to  Major-General  Byng,  severely;  Captain 
William  Moray,  Extra  Aid-de-camp  to  Major-Genen|| 
Grant,  severely;  Lieutenant  Ralph  Mansfield, Fifteenth 
Hussars,  Aid-de-camp  to  Major-General  Grant,  ^lightly; 
Lieutenant  James  EU>ok,  half-pay,  extra  Aid-de-camp 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  slightly; 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Hamilton  Forty-sixth  Foot  D.A.A.G. 
slightly;  Major  William  Thornhill,  Seventh  Hussars, 
Aid-de-camp  to  Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge, severely;  Captain  Thomas  Wildman,  seventh 
hussars,  Atd-de-camp  to  Lieutenitnt-Genend  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge,  slightly;  J.  J.  Fraser,  seventh  hussars,  Aid- 
de-camp  to  Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge, 
slightly ;  Lieutenant  Horace  Seymour,  eighteendi  hus- 
sars. Aid-de-camp  to  UeutenantXaeneral  the  Earl  of 
Uxbrif^e,  slightly* 

First  Life  Gufards — Captain  Edward  Kelly;  Comets 
William  Richardson  and  Samuel  Cox,  severely* 

Royal  Regiment  Horse-Guards  (Blue)— Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sir  Robert  C.  Hill,  severely ;  Lieutenant-Colo^ 
nel  Clement  Hill,  slightly;  Lieutenants  William  Cun- 
liife  Shawe  and  Everard  William  Bouverie,  slightly. 

First  Dragoon  Guards— Captain  Michael  Turner,  se- 
verely; Captain  J.  F.Naylor,  slightly;  Captain  J.  P. 
Sweney,  severely ;  Lieutenant  W.  D.  Irvine,  slightly. 

First  (Royal)  Dragoons— Captain  C.  £.  Radciiffe 
(M.)  severely ;  Captain  A*  R.  Clarke ;  Lieutenants  G. 
Gunning  and  Sig.Trafford,  slightly;  T.  R.  Kelly,  s^ 
verely;  Sam.  Wyndowe,  slightly;  C.  Qmmany,  S.  Good- 
enough,  and  Charles  Blois,  severely. 

Second  (R  Jf .8.)  Dragoons—Majors  J.  B.  Clarke, 
(Lieutenant-Colonel),  severely;  J.  P.  Hankin  (Lieute- 
nant-Colonel), slightly ;  Captains  James  Poole  (Migor) 
and  Richard  Vernon,  severely ;  Lieutenant  John  Milb.^ 
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•lightly;  Fraucifl  St|ipart»  James  Carrntben,  severely 
vaiDce  dead) ;  and  Cluurles  Wyndham,  aeverely* 

Sixth  Dragoona— Lieuteiiaiit*GokNB€l  Muter  (Colo- 
nel), slightly  ^  Major  F.  S.  Miller  (Lieotemnt-Coionei); 
Captains  W.  F.  Browfi  and  Honoarable  S.  Douglas; 
Lieutenant  Alexander  Hassard,  severely. 

Seventh  Hnssacs — Captains  Thomas  William  Robins, 
William  Vernor,  and  P.  A.  Heyiiger ;  Lieutenants  R. 
Douglas,  Edward  Peters,  and  Robert  Beattre,  severely. 
Tenth  Hussars— Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Quentin 
(Colonel),  severely;  Captain  John  Grey,  slightly;  Cap- 
tains John  Gurfirood  and  Charles  Wood  ;  Lieutenants 
Robert  Arnold  and  Anthony  Bacon,  severely. 

Eleventh  Light  Dragoons — Captain  J.  A.  Scfareiber, 
slightly;  Lieutenants  Frederick  Wood,  severely;  Ri- 
chard Coles,  slightly;  and  Robert  Milligan,  severely. 

Twelfth  Light  Dragoons — ^Lieutenant-Colonel  Ho- 
nourable F.  C.  Ponsonby  (Colonel), -and  Captain  Ed- 
win Sandys,  severely ;  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Dowbeggen, 
slightly. 

Thirteenth  Light  Dragoon»— Lieutenant-Colonel  S. 
fioyce ;  Captains  Joseph  Doherty,  George  Doherty,  and 
Charles  Bowers,  slightly;  Lieutenant  John  Gale,  se- 
verely (since  dead);  Lieutenant  John  Pym,  severely 
(since  dead) ;  Lieutenants  John  H.  H.  Irwin,  James  Mill, 
and  George  H.  Pack,  slightly. 

Fifteenth  Hussars — Lieutenant-Colonel  Lerghton  Dal- 
rymple,  severely  (leg  amputated);  Captain  Joseph 
Thackwell,  severely  (arm  amputated);  Captain  John 
R.  Whiteford,  and  Lieutenant  William  Byam,  severely ; 
Lieutenants  Edward  Byam  and  George  A.  Dawkins, 
slightly;  Lieutenant  Henry  Buckley,  severely  (since 
dead). 

Sixteenth  Light  Dragoons — Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Hay,  severely ;  Captain  Richard  Weyland,  and  Lieute- 
nant William  Osten,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  N.  D.  Crich- 
ton,  severely. 

Eighteenth  Hussars — ^Lieutenant  Charles  Hesse,  and 
Adjutant  H.  Duperiere,  severely. 

Twenty-third  Light  Dragoons — Major  J.  M.  Cut- 
lifle,  severely;  Captain  C.  Webb  Dance,  slightly; 
Captain  Thomas  Gerrard  (Major),  and  Lieutenant 
Thomas  B.  Wall,  severely ;  Lieutenant  Brabasin  Dis- 
ney, slightly. 

First  Light  Dragoons,  K.G.L. — ^Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Bulow,  severely;  Major  A.  Reitzenstein,  slightly ; 
Captain  B.  Bothmer,  severely;  Captains  P.Sichart  and 
G.  Hattorf,  slightly;  Lieutenant  O.  Hammerstein,  se- 
verely ;  Lieutenants  W.  Mackenzie  and  Henry  Bosse, 
slightly ;  Cornets  S.  H.  Yanne  and  Tritton,  severely ; 
Adjutant  W.  Tricke,  slightly. 

Second  Light  Dragoons,  K.  G.  L — Lieutenant-Colo- 
nds  C.  de  Jonquires  and  C.  Maydell,  slightly ;  Captain 
9. 


T.  Harling,  severely;  Lieutenant  H.  H.  C.  Ritter,  se- 
verely ;  Comet  F.  Loveny,  severely. 

First  Hussars,  K.  G.  L. — Lieutenant  George  Baring, 
slightly. 

Third  Hussars,  K.G.L. — ^Lieutenant-Colonel  Lewis 
Meyer,  severely ;  Captains  Quintus  Goeben  and  Wil- 
liam Schochen,  slightly;  Lieut«3nants  Herman  True 
and  Christopher  Oeblkers,  severely;  Cornet  Frede- 
rick Floyer,  slightly ;  Cornets  Conrad  Dassel  and  Hans 
Hodenberg,  severely. 

Royal  Artillery,  British — ^Major  William  Lloyd,  se- 
verely; Captain  Charles  Napier,  severely;  Captain 
John  Parker  (Major),  severely  (left  leg  amputated); 
Captain  Robert  Bull  (Major),  slightly;  Captains  £•  C. 
Whinyates,  C.  C.  Dansey,  R.  Macdonald^  and  W.  Web- 
ber, slightly. 

Royal  Artillery,  King's  German  Legion-— Captain  Au- 
gustus Sympfaer,  slightly ;  Captain  William  Brann,  se- 
verely. 

Royal  Artillery,  British — ^T.  F,  Strangeways,  slightly; 
Lieutenant  W.  L.  Brereton,  severely ;  W.  L.  Robe,  se- 
verely (since  dead) ;  Lieutenant  William  Smith,  sligl^ 
ly ;  Lieutenant  M.  Cromie,  severely  (both  legs  ampu- 
tated) ;  Lieutenant  Henry  Foster,  severely;  Lieutenants 
D.  Crawford  and  J.  Day,  slightly;  Lieutenant  C.  Spear- 
man, severely ;  Lieutenant  F«  Manners,  severely  (since 
dead);  Lieutenant  T.  Harvey,  severely  (right  arm  am- 
putated) ;  Lietttenant  William  Poole,  severely. 

Royal  Artillery,  King^sGernHmLegion---Lieutenants 
Lewis  Erythropel  and  Lewis  Heise,  severely. 
Rojral  Engineers — ^Lieutenant  J.  W«  Pringle,  slightly. 
Royal  Staff  Corps— Captain  Thomas  Wright^  slightly; 
Lieutenant  George  IX  Hall,  severely. 

First  Guards,  second  battation-^Captain  Richard 
Henry  Cooke  (Lieutenant-Colonel),  severely ;  and  W. 
H.  Milnes,  (Lieutenant^Colonel),  severely  (since  dead); 
Lieutenants,  Francis  Luttrel  (Captain),  and  Somerville 
W.  Burgess  (Captain),  severely ;  Ensign  Henry  Las- 
celles,  slightly. 

First  Guards,  third  battalion-*-Captain  Henry  lyOy- 
ley   (Lieutenant-Colonel),  severely;   Captain   George 
Feed  (Lieutenant-Colonel),  slightly;  Lieutenant  Ho- 
nourable Robert  Clements  (Captain),  severely ;  Lieute- 
nant Charles  Parker  Ellis  (Captain),  slightly;  Ensign 
Robert  Batty,  slightly  ;  Ensign  Robert  Bruce,  severely. 
Coldstream  Guards,  second  battalkm-^-Captain  Da- 
niel M^Kinnon  (Lieutenant^Colonel),  slightly;  Captain 
Henry    Wyndham    (Lieutenant-Colonel),    severely ; 
Lieutenants  Edward  Sumner  (Captain),  and  Honourable 
Robert  Moore  (Captain),  severely ;  Ensign  Henry  Fre- 
derick  Griffiths,    severely;  Ensign  John  Montague, 
slightly;  Ensign  Henry  Vane,  severely.  C^r\r\r%}r> 
Third  Guards,  second  battaIion«-Gaptain  Charles  ^ 
♦2D 
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Bt-emearorde  BattaUon-^Eiisig^B  TbomaB  Holt 
Osterode  Battalion — Ensign  Schautz* 


WOUMDBD. 


Field  Jmgen — Captain  de  Beden,  slightly;  Lieu- 
tenant Grote,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  Schultze,  severely. 
.  Seeosd  Battalion  Duke  of  York — Major  Baron  Gu- 
dirig  Mnnster ;  Captain  F.  Gotthard,  sererely ;  Captain 
C.  Quentin,  slightly ;  Lieutenants  G.  Winkler  and  W. 
'  Roicbers,  slightly ;  Enaigna  Ludewig  Nieuheuke  and 
George-  Meyer,  sererely. 

Field  Battalion  Grubenhagen — Captain  de  Bauer, 
slifblly. 

Fidd  Battalion  Bremen-— Lieutenant-Colonel  Lan- 
grehre,  severely  (since  dead) ;  Major  MuUer,  slightly ; 
Liei^tenante  De  Quistorff  (Ist),  and  De  Quistorff  (2dX 
slightly ;  Adjutant  Wehuer,  slightly. 

Field  Battalion  Lunenburgh— Lieutenant-Cdonel 
Klencke,  severely. 

Field  Battalion  Verden-^-Major  Schopp,  slightly; 
Captain  Jacoby,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  Selig,  slightly ; 
Lieutenant  Brandis  (2d),  severely ;  Lieutenants  Bran- 
dis  (1st),  and  Suffeuplan,  slightly;  Ensign  Planz, 
slightly  ;  Adjutant  (jerhard,  slightly. 

Militia  Battalion  Bremenvorde — Lieutenant  Leoper, 
severely  (since  dead) ;  Lieutenants  Weneke  and  Ed^ 
ward  Meyer,  severely ;  Ensigns  Edward  Wiihew  and 
Ernest  Holthausen,  slightly. 

First  Battalion  Duke  of  York--Captain  de  Pavel, 
severely ;  Lieutenant  Shol,  severely ;  Ensign  MuUer, 
slightly. 

Third  Battalion  Dukeof York — MajorCtamor  Buscke,*^ 
severely. 

Salaqg^'tter — Captain  Cbarles  Hammerstein,  slightly ; 
Lieutenant  Charles  Spangenberg,  severely. 

.  Militia  Battalion  Handelu — Major  Strube,  slightly ; 
Captain  Blankhart,  slightly;  Lieutenant  Kohle,  se- 
verely; Lieutenant  Kistner,  sKghtly/ 

Militia  Battalion  Hildesham — Major  Reden,  severely. 

Militia  Battalion  Peina — Captain  Bertram,  severely ; 
Ensign  Kohlef,  slightly ;  Lieutenant  Helmrick :  Se- 
venth Line  Battalion  King's  German  Legion  attached, 
severely4 

GriflThorn  Battalion — Major  Hammerstein;  Major 
Leue,  Fourth  Battalion  King's  German  Legion  at- 
tached, severely  (since  dead) ;  Captain  Wredenfield, 
sli<rbily ;  Lieutenant  Schmidt,  severely. 

Lunenburg — ^Captain  Kampt ;  Ensigns  Dornaor  and 
Meyer. 

Verden  Battalion — Lieutenants  Hartzig,  Wiencoken ; 
Ensign  Ziegener. 

Osterode  Battalion — Major  Reden ;  Captains  Papet 
and  Ingerslebeu ;  Lieutenants  Groebe  and  Sambrecfat 


Munder  Battalion— Captain  Hantein  ;  Lieutenants 
Brisberg,  Brennieg,  and  Schwencke ;  Ensigns  Murray 
and  Oppermann. 

MISSING. 

Field  Battalion  Lunenburg' — Major  Dackenhauseui 
wounded  :^*Stair  Surgeon  Karst^,  Assistant-Surgeon 
Schmnteer. 

Bremenvorde — Second  (Quarter-Master  Rees ;  First 
Quarter-Master  W.  Ehlers. 

Saltzgitter-— Ensign  Schrader  Assistant- Surgeons 
John  Deneske  and  Rhomeyer. 

JOHN  WATERS, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  A.  A*  G. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO, 

A  FEW  WEEKS  AFTER  THE  ENGAGEMENT. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1815,'Xhree  English  genilemen 
set  out  from  Brussels,  to  explore-  the  celebrated  field  ot 
Waterloo.  The  distance  from  Brussels  to  this  village 
is  about  ten  miles,  and  the  prospect  on  leaving  the  city 
is  very  pleasing.  The  forest  of  Soignies  soon  appiears 
in  view,  and  it  has  a  deep  gloomy  aspect,  which  adds 
considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  landscape.  This 
forest  occupies  an  immense  tract  of  country  from  east 
to  west^  but  is  only  about  seven  miles  broad,  where  the 
road  passes  through  it  to  Waterloo.  The  visitors  natu- 
rally contrasted  the  quiet  of  their  journey,— «  few  Fle- 
mish peasants  going  to  their  Iabour,^^with  its  terrific 
appearance  on  the  day  of  the  retreat  of  the  baggage 
and  wounded  of  the  army;  the  numbere  who  fell 
through  weakness  or  loss  of  Mood ;  the  hundreds  who 
were  crashed  to  death;  the  hurry,  the  noise,  the  con- 
fusion, the  shrieks,  and  agonizing  groana,  of  that  heart- 
rending scene. 

The  carriage  kept  the  paved  centre  of  the  road;  the 
two  aides  being  deep  and  muddy,  as  they  were  on  the 
day  of  battle.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  road,  includ- 
ing the  sides,  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  feet.  The 
trees  by  which  it  is  bowded  on  both  sides  are  tail,  and 
kept  trimmed  like  a  high  hedge ;  and  beyond  these  com- 
mencea  the  wood,  in  all  the  irregularity  of  nature^ 
Here  the  wounded  had  crawled,  to  find  a  but  restingi- 
place,  and  hither  the  entire  population  of  the  country 
bad  fled  for  safety.  Sevei^l  mounds  marked  the  spots 
where  men  and  horses  hlid  been  buried.  These  were  ren- 
dered peculiarly  affecting  by  the  frequent  appearance 
of  hooft,  limbs,  and  bayonet-scabbards,  uliich  had  not 
been  sufilciently  covered;  and  the  sides  of  the  road  pre- 
sented innumerable  shoes,  caps,  and  fragments  of  cloth^ 

which  were  noW^  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  mud.> 

^         Jfyitizea  Dy  '%^:^VJ^^^ lv^ 
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The  village  and  cbarcb  of  Waterloo  were  now  in 
sight,  embosomed  in  a  recess  of  the  wood.  The  road 
>was  quite  out  of  the  forest;  which,  however,  covered 
the  whole  country  to  tbe  east  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach*  Our  travellers  proceeded  a  mile  forward 
to  the  hamlet  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  by  a  gradual  ascent  of 
the  road;  on  the  right  and  left  of  which,  the  British 
army  bivouacked  on  the  night  preceding  the  battle. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  hamlet  issued  from  their 
houses,  at  every  fresh  arrival  of  visitors,  and  offered  for 
sale  some  relics  of  the  battle.  Entire  cuirasses,  elegant 
carbines,  costly  sabres,  and  beautiful  pistols,  were  shewn 
in  succession ;  together  with  letters,  bibles,  pamphlets, 
songs,  rebinants  of  military  habiliments,  and  even  the 
buttons  torn  from  the  jackets  of  the.dead^ 

Here,  as  the  strangers  looked  around,  and  contem- 
plated the  numerous  graves  that  presented  themselves 
on  every  side,  they  felt  that  these  mounds  of  earth  were 
more  awfully  impressive- iban  the  view  of  thousands  of 
lifeless  bodies.  ^  These  hillocks,  which  frequently  trip- 
ped the  step  op  crossing  a  hedge-row,  clearing  a  fence, 
or  winding  along  among  the  grass  thftt  overhung  a  se- 
cluded path,**  generally  lay  in  thick  clusters  and  long 
ranks;  betwixt  which  a  black  circle  demonstrated  that 
fire  had  been  employed  to  consume  as  worthless  refuse, 
what  had' been  cherished  by  parents,  esteemed  by 
friends,  and  fondly  loved  by  angelic  woman. 

The  passing  gale  that  shook  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
brought  with  it  a  dreadful  stench ;  and  the  foot  that  start- 
led the  bird  from  its  repose  amidst  the  clover,  disturbed 
at  the  same  time  some  poor  remnant  of  a  human  being. 

**  Some  marks  of  wreck  were  •eatter'd  all  aroond, 

As  shoe,  and  belt,  aod  broken  bandoleer. 
And  hats  which  bore  the  mark  of  mortal  wound ; 

Gun-flints  and  balls  for  those  who  closelier  peer; 
And  sometimes  did  tbe  breeze  upon  its  breath 
Bear  from  ill-coyer*d  gnycu  a  taint  of  death." 

SOUTHET. 

From  St.  Jean,  the  road  ascends  up  the  back  of  the 
ridge,  on  the  height  and  in  the  front  of  which,  the 
'Duke  of  Wellington's  infantry  was  formed  in  line.  The 
cavalry,  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  were  posted 
on  the  St.  Jean  side  of  the  eminence.  The  ascent  is 
easy;  and,  on  reaching  the  summit,  the  whole  field  of 
battle  is  at  once  before  the  eye. 

The  point  whence  this  complete  view  of  the  scene 
first  presents  itself,  is  truly  interesting^  It  is  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  close  to  the  road,  overhung  by  an  old 
picturesque  tree,  with  a  few  straggling  branches  pro- 
jecting from  its  venerable  trunk. 

The  British  position  extended  on  the  right  ahd  \^(t  of 
tbe  road,  for  the  extent  of  two  mileB,  along  the  summit 
9. 


of  a  continued  line  of  gende  emmencesy  confronted  by 
similar  heights,  distant  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  along  which  the  French  army  was  posted  to  an 
extent  of  nearly  three  miles.  The  intervening  plain, 
and  the  ascent  of  the  ridge  of  St  Jean;  form  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  tree,  already  noticed,  as  overhanging  the  bank 
above  the  high  road  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi,  marks 
the  centre  of  the  British  position ;  and,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  having  remained  near  it  the  greater  part. of 
the  day,  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  *^  Wellington 
treeJ*  Its  branches  and  trunk  were  much  splintered 
by  balls;  yet  its  vitality  seems  uninjured,  and  it  will 
probably  remain  for  many  years  a  standing  monument  of 
the  victory  of  Waterloo. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  tree,  near  the  road,  our 
travellers  saw  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  gar- 
den exhibited  an  awful  scene  of  devastation :  tbe  hedges 
were  levelled,  and  the  walls  broken  down«  The  door 
was  perforated  with  all  sorts  of  shot,  and  furnished  a 
dreadful  proof  of  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  defence.  This  post,  after  a  most  heroic 
resistance  by  the  party  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  was 
forced  by  the  French,  and  every  person  within  the 
building  was  put  to  death.  On  entering  into  the  court- 
yard, the  appearance  was  still  more  wretched  and  fear- 
fnl.  The  roofs  of  the  dwelling-house  and  offices  were 
knocked  into  large  holes  by  bombs  and  cannon-balls; 
the  windows  were  dreadful  wrecks,  the  glass  shattered 
to  pieces,  the  frames  broken,  and  the  fragipents  hang- 
ing in  a  most  forlorn  state. 

The  visitors  next  proceeded  to  the  memorable  post 
of  Hougoumonts  so  gallantly  defended  by  the  first, 
second,  and  third,  regiments  of  British  foot-guards, 
with  a  detachment  of  Brun^wickers,  against  the  despe- 
rate and  persevering  a|tacks  of  thirty  thousand  of  the 
enemy. 

Hougoumont  was  a  country-seat,  with  gardens  neatly  . 
laid  out  in  the  Dutch  taste,  and  extensive  offices.  A 
small  wood  was  on  the  outside,  a  short  distance  from 
the  garden-wall,  which  is  of  brick,  perforated  in  two 
tiers  for  musketry,  and  much  shattered  with  the  ene- 
my's cannon-balls.  The  light  companies  of  the  three 
regiments  of  guards  were  stationed  in  this  wood,  and 
were  thence  driven  into  the  house. 

When  walking  in  the  garden,  where  the  fruit-trees 
and  shrubberies  appeared  blighted,  and  tf^iftieat  alleys 
of  holly  and  yew  were  sadly  lacerateCand  deranged, 
our  travellers  saw  the  gardener,  who  had  remained  in 
his  garden  the  whole  time  of  the  battle ;  because,  as  he 
candidly  confessed,  after  hostilities  had  commenced, 
he  could  not  venture  out  of  it 

We  have  already  stated,  in  our  account  of  the  battle*  > 

^  '       uigiiizea  Dy '^^:jv7v>^'Xlv- 
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Omt  it  wa«  «n  'object  t>f  tinptirthnte  to  Ae  enemy  to  gain 
Ak  post,  aft,  from  Hn  sitftatton,  it  commanded  a  con- 
giderabte  part  of  tbe  BrftMi  pi^sition;  and  accordingly 
it  was  fiirioQsly  and  incessantly  assayed,  bat  gallantly 
and  sUGcessfblly  defended  to  -the  last  Bnonaparte 
bimself  directed  the  charge  of  the  French  imperial 
guards  agwnst  it;  but  even  though  fighting  under  the 
eye  of  their  chief,  they  were  broken  and  repuked  by  the 
British  ^^uarfls.  Thirty  pieces  of  artillery  played  con- 
tinnatty  o?erthis  wood^  to  assist  its  defence,  while  the 
French  directed  against  it  their  hottest  fire. 

All  the  trees  in  the  wood  of  Hougonmont  were  pierced 
with  balls,  and,  in  some  instances,  upwards  of  twenty 
had  lodged  in  a  single  trunk.  The  strokes,  however, 
which  were  so  fatal  to  human  life,  had  done  but  little 
Injtiiy  here.  Though  the  trunks  w^re  filled  with  brils, 
and  the  branches  broken  and  destroyed,  their  verdure 
still  remained.  Wild  flowers  were  still  blooming,  and 
wild  raspberries  ripening  beneath  their  shade ;  while 
huge  offensive  piles  of  human  ashes  were  all  that  now 
remained  of  tbe  heroes  who  fought  and  fell  upon  this 
fatal  spot. 

The  chateau,  upon  which  the  attack  was  fifst  made  by 
the  French,  is  immediately  behind  the  wood,  by  the 
road  leading  to  NiVelles.  It  was  the  conntry-seat  of  a 
Belgic  gentleman,  and  Wite  set  on  fire  by  shells,  during 
the  battle,  which  completed  the  destruction  occasioned 
"by  the  cannonade.  In  the  garden  behind  the  house, 
the  orange-trees,  roses,  and  geraniums  in  full  flower, 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mouldering  piles 
of  the  ruined  house,  and  the  surrounding  scene  of  de- 
solation. 

Our  poet-laureate,  who  visited  the  field  of  battle  in 
the  autumn  of  1815,  has  thus  described  the  garden  of 
Hougoumont, 

**  Tbe  peart  had  ripened  on  tbe  garden-wall ; 

ThoM  leaves  which  oa  the  anhraioal  earth  were  ipread, 
Tbe  trees,  thoof  h  pierc*d  and  scarrM  witlr  maay  a  ball. 

Had  ooly  Id  their  natural  season  shed : 
Flowers  were  in  seed,  whose  bods  to  swell  began 
Wbeo  meb  wHd  havoc  here  was  made  of  bmb  i 

*<  Throoshoot  the  garden,  fmits  and  herbs  and  flowen 
You  saw  ingrowth,  or  ripeness,  or  decays 
Tbe  green  and  wen-trimmM  dial  markM  tbe  hours 

With  gliding  shadow  as  they  passed  away ; 
Who  woold  have  thought,  «»  see  tMs  garden  fair, 
Such  hiMnrors  bad  so  late  been  acted  there}"' 

Our  travellers  now  crossed  over  to  La  Belle  JUR- 
ance^  which  proved  to  be  a  hovel  of  the  meanest  kind, 
consisting  of  four  rooms,  a  passage,  end  some  wretched 
holes  up  stairs.  There  are  also  some  ruinous  out- 
houses, and  a  well,  into  which  several  dead  bodies' had 
been  thrown.    On  the  gable  of  the  house,  .the  propri* 


•tor  has  painted  in  large  and  rode  black  letters,  on  a 
white-wash  .ground,  ^  Hotel  de  la  Belle  Allianoe.** 
Near  this  spot  WellingtoB  and  Blucher  met ;  and  tbe 
people  show  a  straw-bottomed  chair,  on  which  it  is  said 
the  farmer  sat  down:— at  all  events  it  was  the  head* 
quarters  of  Buonaparte  during  the  battle. 

The  waHs  of  tbe  front  rooais  in  this  public-house 
were  completely  acribbted  over  with  names,  inscrip- 
tiooB,  poetry,  and  drawings :  and  tbe  whimsical  hu- 
mour that  distinguishes  the  public  character  of  the 
English,  bad  not  been  repressed  by  the  awful  circum- 
stances  of  the  situatioii.  A  variety  of  persons  had  re- 
corded that  they  ^  came  to  the  field  of  battle  at  Water- 
loo," in  tbe  month  of  '<  July^  1815."  A  Mr.  Thomas 
Jackson  had  merely  left  his  name  for  tbe  admiration 
of  posterity :  bat  some  other  person  had  appended  the 
remark,  that  *^  he  was  hanged  at  tbe  last  assizes  for 
sbeep*stealing ! "  TThe  portrait  of  one  of  the  life-guards 
bad  been  delineated  by  some  friendly  hand,  in  coal- 
outline:  immediately  beneath  which  some  fastidious 
critic  in  the  fine  arts,  jealous  probably  of  the  honour 
thus  paid,  had  written  the  words  **  ugly  iheef!^ 

A  considerable  breadth  along  the  road  was  pointed 
out  as  the  station  of  the  reserve  of  tbe  cavalry  of  Na- 
poleon's old  guard  ;  with  which  a  final  effort  was  made 
to  retrieve  the  battle.  Tbe  marks  of  the  horses'  feet 
in  the  miry  ground,  hardened  again  at  the  time  of  this 
visit,  afforjded  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  immensity 
of  the  force  whidi  had  itood  there. 

**  Aye,  look  again— that  llner-Ba  black 
Aod  trampled — marks  the  bivouack, 
Yoo  deep-grav'd  rots  the  artillery's  tracV, 
So  oftea  lost  aad  wao  { 

Aad  close  beside,  the  hardeo'd  mnd 
Still  shows  where,  fetlock  deep  io  blood, 
Tbe  fierce  dragoon,  through  battle's  flood, 
'  Dasb*d  the  hot  war-horse  on." 

W.  Scorr. 

Returning  by  Belle  Alliance,  the  visitors  advanced 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the  rising  ground,  - 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  looking  to  the  Britidi  army, 
from  which  Buonaparte  had  a  complete  view  of  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  spot  on  which  the  old  guard  were  finally  de- 
feated, was  said  to  be  the  burial-place  of  a  thousand 
Frenchmen:  and  the  holsters,  standard-holders,  pieces 
of  briflles,  straps,  girths,  &c.,  which  still  lay  scattered 
about,  denoted  a  tremendous  conflict  of  cavalry.  Tbe 
well-known  caps  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  French  guard, 
lay  yet  in  ^considerable  numbers;  with  rags  of  their 
uniforms.-  There  were  also  some  more  afiTecting  re- 
mains, pieces  of  tartan^  and  of  ostrich  feathers,  the 
plirhh  uid  pl«i«»  of  ScoUmi  ^^  oy  GoOglc 
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Oar  traveHers  now  retired  from  thk  tnAy  iBteretting 
scene,  exclaiming,  with  the  poet, 

«<  Farewell,  tad  FleM  1  ivboM  blighted  fMe 
Wem  dcMlttMiNi'i  withering  iraee  t 
Mof  shall  nj  awnory  retaia 
"Thy  tbalter'd  hots  and  trampled  grain, 
With  every  mark  of  martial  wrong, 
Tliat  scathe  thy  toweis,  fair  HongMmOBt 
Tet  thoagh  thy  gwdcD*e  gtcen  areade 
The  mrifsiaan^s  fistal  pott  was  aad«, 
Thoogh  on  thy  shattered  heechct  fell 
The  blended  roge  of  shot  and  shell, 
Though  from  thy  Macken'd  portals  ton 
Their  fall  thy  blighted  firait-trecs  hmhv^ 
"Has  not  sach  havoc  bovtght  a  name 
Immortal  in  the  rolb  of  famei 
Tes — Agioconrt  may  be  forgot. 
And  Cressy  be  an  anfcnown  spot, 

And  Blenheim's  name  be  newt 
Bat  still  in  story  and  In  song. 
For  many  an  age  remember*d  long. 
Shall  live  the  towers  of  Hougonmont, 
And  fields  of  Waterhm.** 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  history  and 
geography  of  Belgium,  will  enable  the  reader  more 
clearly  to  understand  the  allusions  which  have  been 
occasionally  made  to  particular  places  and  situattons 
connected  with  the  grand  contest,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  perused  with  interest. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGtRAPHY  OF  BELGIUM. 

When  Julius  Ctesor  subjugated  this  country,  the 
empire  of  the  Grauh  was  dirided  into  three  parts,  m. 
Celtic  Gaul ;  er,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  Graiil  Proper; 
Acquitain  Granl,  comprehending  the  whole  of  Crascony ; 
and  Belgic  Graul,  whence  the  Celtic  AroQtier  extended 
to  the  ocean,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

At  the  same  period  that  Ccesar  creased  the  Alps, 
with  a  design  of  conquermg  the  Gauls,  the  Helretians, 
baring  conceived  a  similar  project,  had  left 'their  coun- 
try, and  resolred  to  return  no  more.  The  superior 
tactics  of  the  koman  general,  however,  and  the  excel- 
lent discipline  of  his  troops,  tmnihilated  the  hopes  of 
the  Helvetians,  and  forced  them  lo  implore  his  ele- 
nency.  The  chieftain  of  the  Celts,  having  afterwards 
invoked  the  assistance  of  Cssar  against  Arovistus,  his 
most  formidable  enemy,  the  ambitiotts  Roman  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and,  in  the  course 
of  two  campaigns,  he  deprived  the  Gauls  of  all  their 
-country  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Belgium. 

After  the  Romans  had  been  driven  from  this  country 
by  the  Vandals,  the  province,  since  called  the  Brabant^ 
sent  forth  Clodion  to  establish  himself  in  Gaol ;  and 
Belgium  remained  under  the  dominion  of  France,  till 
the  death  of  Charlemagne;  but,  under  the  feeble ^es* 
cendants  of  that  illustrious  prince,  the  successive  go^ 


vemors  gradually  appropriated  to  thenaselves  dtffereni 
parts  of  Am  country. 

In  She  ninth  oealnry^  the  sona  of  Louisi,  swmemed 
the  Pious,  having  divided  the  donBwioBs  of  their  fa- 
ther, who  possessed  Getmaay,  Franee,  and  Italy,  a 
new  kingdom  was  ejected,  comprising  Giennany,  France, 
and  part  of  the  Netheilands.  This  kingdom,  called 
LffthariOf  did  not  long  subsist ;  but  was  soon  divided 
into  two ;  vis.  the  .kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Aos« 
trasia.  Tbe  latter  of  these  was  divided  into  seventeen 
provinces,  whieh  still  depended  on  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many, and  were,  collectively,  called  Lower  Germany. 
In  process  of  time,  the  house  of  Bargundy  purchased 
many  of  them,  and  was  about  to  form  them,  with  Bur- 
gundy, into  a  kingdom;  but  Charles  the  Bold,  the 
last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  being  killed  by  the  Swiss  in 
1477,  his  part  of  the  Netherlands  devolved  on  Mary, 
his  only  child ;  by  whose  HMirriage  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  the  Netheriaads  came  tnto  die  pmifirsiinn 
of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Charles  Y.  king  of  Spain,  and  emperor  of  Germany, 
abdicated  die  sovereigttty  of  the  Netherlands  in  1656, 
and,  soon  after,  the  Spanirii  crown,  in  fiivour  of  his 
son  Philip. 

At  this  period,  the  Netherlands  were  in  a  most  flou- 
rishing condition.  In  this  small  tract  were  reckobed  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  large  cities  inclosed 
with  walls,  and  six  thousand  three  hiindred  tensider- 
able  towns,  all  become  opulent  by  their  application  to 
the  arts  and  to  commerce.  At.  the  same  time,  the -love 
of  liberty  was  very  ||hrevalent  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  they  were  jealous  of  every  invasion  of  their  privi- 
leges. The  arbitrary  government  of  Philip  was,  there- 
fore, very  disagreeable  to  his  subjects  in  the  Nethei^ 
lands,  and  his  cruel  bigotry  alienated  their  affections 
altogether.  The  doctrines  of  the  r^brmation  had  been 
received  with  avidity  in  the  Netherlands.  A  cruel  per- 
secution of  the  reformed  had  been  commenced  by 
Charles  Y.,  insomuch  that  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons  on  account 
of  religion.  This  cruel^  only  served  to  increase  the 
number  of  protestants ;  which  being  observed  by  Mary, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  sister  to  the  emperor,  she  invited 
him  to  the  Low  Countries,  that  he  mig^t  pemonally  be- 
hold the  bad  effects  of  bis  conduct.  On  this  the  em- 
peror granted  a  toleration ;  but  Philip  was  altogether 
inflexible..  In  order  to  proceed  more  effectually  against 
the  reformed,  a  court  of  inquisition  was  instituted;  and, 
under  pretence  that  the  three  bishoprics,  which  at  that 
time  comprehended  the  whole  country,  were  too  large, 
seventeen  of  these  digrnitaries  were  erected,  three  with 
the  title  of  archbishops.  To  afford  sufficient  revenues> 
for  these,  it  became  necessary^^£fi|lpr«te'^veral  ab-^ 
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beys,  which  of  ifself  produced  great  discontent  But 
what  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  whole  was»  Phi- 
lip's announcing  his  intentioii  of  residing  constantly  in 
Spain ;  his  appointing  the  Dachess  of  Parma,  his  na- 
tural sister,  to  be  regent  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  giv- 
ing her  for  a  counsellor  Cardinal  Granyele,  a  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  reformed  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
provinces  were  oppressed  by  the  violence  of  foreign 
troops,  for  the  payment  of  whom  they' were  also  bur- 
dened with  taxes.  Three  councils  were  established  at 
Brussels ;  one  to  preside  over  the  laws  and  courts  of 
justice ;  a  second  to  direct  every  thing  respecting  peace 
or  war;  and  the  third  to  manage  the  revenues:  but 
still  the  Duchess  of  Parma  was  ordered  to  consult 
Granvele  in  every  matter,  and  make  him  at  all  times 
her  chief  confidant 

The  duchess  assumed  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  year  1660 ;  but  had  no  sooner  arrived  at 
Brussels,  than  complaints  poured  in  from  all  quarters 
against  the  inquisition.  Cardinal  Granvele,  and  the  new 
bishoprics.  The  duchess  endeavoured  to  allay  the  fer- 
ment, but  in  vain.  At  the  head  of  the  malcontents 
were  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count  Egmont,  and  Count 
Horn,  who  strenuously  insisted  on  calling  an  assembly 
of  the  states-general,  and  laying  before  them  the  griev- 
ances by  which  the  country  was  oppressed.  The  event 
was,  that,  in  1564,  the  cardinal  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  dignity ;  which,  however,  did  not  produce  any  good 
efifect,  as  he  was  succeeded  by, two  of  his  creatures, 
Barlaimont  and  Viglius,  who  trod  exactly  in  his  foot- 
stops.  They  pushed  on  the  inquisition  to  fresh  execu- 
tipns;  stigmatized  the  principal  nobility  as  heretics; 
and,  on  all  occasions,  shewed  such  violent  zeal  fgr  the 
Catholic  religion,  that  one  of  Philip's  ministers  repre- 
sented to  him  the  danger  there  was  of  a  total  revolt  of 
the  provinces,  unless  the  rigours  of  persecution  were 
relaxed.  Philip  no  sooner  received  this  intelligence, 
tlcan  he  replied,  **  that  he  had  rather  be  without  sub- 
jects, than  be  a  king  of  heretics.''  Accordingly,  all 
the  obnoxious  decrees  were  rigorously  enforced,  upon 
which  the  state  of  afiairs  became  so  alarming,  that  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  send  Count  Egmont  into 
Spain,  in  order  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the 
king  on  the  subject  Philip,  accustomed  to  deceit, 
gave  an  evasive  answer,  abated  the  rigour  of  his  de- 
crees, and  ordered  the  govemante  sometimes  to  con- 
sult with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Thus  tranquillity  was 
for  a  time  restored  ;  but,  in  the  year  1566,  it  being  dis- 
covered that  a  i^cfaeme  for  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Protestants  had  been  concerted  by  the  Queeui-mother 
of  France,  her  son,  Charles  IX.,  and  Isabella  Queen  of 
Spain,  in  a  conference  at  Bayonne,  matters  became 
worse  than  ever. — ^That  the  information  received  con^ 


ceming  this  detestable  combination  was  true,  very  soon 
appeared,  from  Philip's  disclaiming  all  the  favourable 
interpretations  which  had  been  put  upon  his  answer  to 
Count  Egmont,  and  from  his  ordering  the  inquisition 
to  proceed  with  more  fury  than  ever.  The  consequence 
was,  a  general  association  against  this  abominable  tri- 
bunal, which  was  subscribed  by  all  orders  and  degrees, 
Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  The  confede- 
rates, headed  by  Henry  de  Brodenrode,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  earls  of  Holland,  waited  on  the  Duchess 
of  Parma,  in  such  a  formidable  body,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  them  with  an  assurance  that  their 
demands  should  be  granted. — ^These  demands  were,  that 
the  inquisition  should  Jie  abolished,  and  the  edicts 
against  liberty  of  conscience  recalled ;  and  for  this  she 
immediately  interposed  all  her  interest  with  PhiUp,  but 
in  vain. 

Before  the  confederates  proceeded  to  extremities, 
they  found  means  of  representing  the  true  state  of 
affairs  to  the  king,  and  of  informing  him  that  the  dis- 
turbances proceeded  from  the  detestation  in  which  the 
inquisition  was  every  where  held  in  the  Netherlands. 
Their  representations  produced  no  other  eff*ect  than  an 
equivocal  promise,  which  was  never  intended  to  be 
kept  The  governante  received  orders  to  proceed 
against  heretics  with  the  utmost  severity ;  upon  which 
the  people  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  In  several 
towns  in  Flanders,  the  churches  were  destroyed,  the 
images  pulled  down,  and  all  those  acts  of  violence 
committed  which  are  the  usual  operations  of  a  lawless 
mob.  The  principal  inhabitants,  however,  still  remained 
quiet,  and  even  did  all  in  their  power  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  the  commonalty ;  so  that,  had  Philip  made 
any  reasonable  concjsssion,  the  public  tranquillity  might 
have  been  restored. .  Instead  of  this,  however,  a  new 
oath  of  allegiance  ^as  administered  by  the  governante, 
and  all  persons  were  obliged  to  swear  that  they  would 
regard  as  traitors  and  enemies  to  their  country  all  whom 
the  king  should  think  proper  to  proscribe.  This  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  was  followed  by  a  most  cruel  per- 
secution ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  was 
sent  into  the  Netherlands  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
veteran  troops,  finally  to  complete  the  misery  of  the 
people,  and  fully  to  establish  the  despotism  of  the 
court  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont  took  the  above-men- 
tioned oath ;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  by  no 
means  be  induced  to  it,  and  therefore  retired  into 
Germany,  with  Counts  Brodenrode  and  Heogstrate. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  great  numbers  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions ;  and,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
iutny  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  such  multitudes 
continued  to  emigrate,  that  the  Duchess  of  Parma  in- 
formed the  king,  that,  withi^yft^y  t5}^jCSpqnpv^AVt^ 
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tfaoosand  families  haxl  left  his  dommions;  (bat  in  a  short 
time  the  country  must  be  depopulated,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  govemante ;  she 
therefore  begged  leave  to  resign,  before  she  should 
have  the  mortification  and  disgrace  of  being  left  com- 
pletely alone. 

Philip  complied  with  the  request  of  the  princess,  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva  was  appointed  to  succeed  her  in  the 
.  government.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  mise- 
ries of  the  people  would  now  become  intolerable.  The 
king  was  a  proud  and  unfeeling  tyrant,  set  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  his  subjects  to  be  thoroughly  sensible 
of  their  calamities,  and  totally  destitute  of  compassion,^ 
had  he  known  them  ever  so  well.  The  dispoeitipn  of 
the  new  governor  was  exactly  similar;  and  the  army 
he  commanded  was  fierce,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  de- 
siring nothing  more  than  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  inhabitants.-^The  whole  country  was 
filled  with  blood  and  horror;  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn  were  ignominiously  executed,  and  the  estate  of 
•  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  confiscated.  These  last  pro- 
ceedings drove  the  people  into  despair;  and  they  in- 
vited the  prince  to  return,  in  order  to  rescue  the  coun- 
try from  such  insuflferable  tyranny. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  brother,  Louis  of  Nas- 
sau, had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  labouring  to  form  al- 
liances for  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
They  had  represented  matters  in  such  a  light  to  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  that  his  imperial  majesty  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  Philip,  exhorting  him  to  treat  his  Subjects 
in  the  Netherlands  with  less  rigour.  This  embassy  was 
haughtily  received ;  Philip  continued  his  persecutions, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  carried  on  his  preparations 
for  entering  the  Netherlands.  His  first  efforts,  however, 
were  unsuccessful.  A  detachment  of  Germans  in  the 
service  of  the  prince  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Bra- 
bant, and  surprise  Ruremond;  but  were  defeated  by  a 
detachment  froni  the  Duke  of  Alva's  army.  Another 
party,  consisting  chiefly  of  French^  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  Artois  by  way  of  Picardy;  but  their  officers 
were  arrested  by  order  of  Charles  IXl  Louis  of  Nas- 
sau, however,  defeated  a  body  of  Spaniards,  and  killed 
six  hundred  of  them  on  the  spot;  but  the  vigilance  of 
his  enemies  prevented  him  from  drawing  any  important 
advantaf^es  from  his  victory. 

The  Diike  of  Alva  was  so  much  chagrined  at  the  de- 
feat sustained  by  his  party,  that  he  instantly  assembled 
his  troops  from  all  quarters.  His  army  then  appeared 
too  formidable  to  be  opposed,  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau, 
with  Count  Hoogstrate,  retired  towards  the  river  Ems, 
But  being  hard  pushed  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  mu« 
tinies  arising  among  their  troops  for  want  of  pay,  they 
were  soon  brought  to  an  action,  and  totally  defeated. 
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The  infantry  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces;  the  cavalry 
were  saved;  but  all  the  baggage  and  artillery  were 
taken  by  the  enemy.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed 
allies  with  an  army  of  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  but 
having  the  misfortune  of  being  defeated,  and  Count 
Hoogstrate  being  also  killed  in  the  action,  his  soldiers 
deserted  in  such  numbers,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  disband  his  army,  and  return  to  Germany. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  now  entered  Brussels  in  triumph-; 
and  took  ample  vengeance  on  all  who  had  assisted  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  All  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  last 
campaign  were  put  to  death :  and,  not  contented  with 
this  barbarity,  the  cruel  governor  projected  nothing 
less  than  the  total  extirpation  of  the  reformed  religion, 
by  the  destruction  of  every  one  who  professed  it;  and 
of  rendering  himself  despotic,  by  erecting  citadels  in 
all  the  considerable  towns,  which  were  to  be  garrisoned 
by  hjs  soldiers.  He  began  with  Amsterdam,  in  which* 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strong  citadel.  The  people 
complained  of  this  as  an  infringement  of  their  rig^hts, 
bat  the  duke  was  deaf  to  their  complaints.  At  Ant- 
werp, he  caused  his  statue  to  be  erected;  and  here  he 
was  represented  treading  on  the  necks  of  two  smaller 
statues,  which  represented  the  two  estates  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. This  piece  of  insolent  vanity  exasperated- 
the  people  to  a  great  degree;  and  they  were  still  farther 
provoked  by  a  demand  of  the  hundredth  part  of  every 
man's  estate,  to  be  paid  immediately,  for  the  support  of 
the  army ;  besides  the  tenth  of  all  the  merchandise, 
and  the  twentieth  of  all  immoveables,  to  be  annually 
levied  as  a  standing  revenue.  The  provinces  remon< 
strated,  and  refused  to  submit  to  such  intolerable  ex- 
actions. The  governor  was  inflexible;  and  being  in- 
censed at  their  resistance,  he  sent  the  regiment  of 
Lombardy  to  liye  at  free  quarters  in  the  province  of 
Utrecht. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  mean  time  was  einployed 
in  laying  plans  for  the  deliverance  of  his  distressed 
country;  but,  in  1571,  the  Duke  of  AWa,  growing  im- 
patient, ordered  the  edict  concerning  the  new  taxes  to 
be  published  at  Brussels.  The  city  was  instantly  filled 
with  confusion ;  the  soldiers  seized  on  the  goods  of  the 
inhabitants  by  force;  tradesmen  shut  up  their  shops ; 
and  the  peasants  refused  to  bring  provieSons  to  the 
market.  The  states  offered  to  pay  a  su1>sidy.  of  two 
millions  of  florins  annually  in  lieu  of  the  intended  tax; 
but  their  offer  was  rejected.  The  drum  beat  to  arms, 
and  orders  were  issued  to  hang  all  who  refused  to  com- 
ply. The  soldiers  were  preparing  to  obey,  when  news- 
arrived  of  the  surrender  of  Briel  in  the  island  of  Voorn, 
at  the  entrance.of  the  Meuse,  to  a  squadron  of  ships  of 
war  that  bad  been  fitted  out  bygf^f  |^^j)(j:^r5Uffq^^ 
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l4i]niey>  who  coamiande^  lH^  9^9<)rQD»  made  a  descent 
on  the  island  from  forty  ^bips,  destroyed  the  churches* 
broke  the  images^  apd  exf  cqtied  the  priests*  but  oflfered 
no  violence  to  the  otl^er  isiiabilaQts^ 
.  This  cirGiwstapce  i^larmed  the  Dnke  of  Alva*  and 
produced  th^  gre^^st  rej^^i^^iogs  ia  Brussels.  The 
duke*  regardiog  it  as  the  harhi^ger  of  further  oppo- 
sition^ dropped  his  taxes  aud  executions  for  the  present, 
and  applied  hirnj^elf  to  9uppress  the  growing  spirit  of 
rebellion,.  Me  wjthdrev  the  garrison  firon^  Brussels, 
and  detached  it,  under  the  comman,d  of  Maximilian 
I^ermin  Bossu^  agajnsft;  tbe  ships  of  war  whi^ch  were 
caUed  Gueu^\.  This  officer,  endeavouring  to  force 
Briel*  wai9  defeated  by  t)ie  Orange  faction^  and  forced 
tQ  retire  with  loss  to  the  island  of  Beyerland.  Tbi^  vic- 
tory sei^ved  to  aniiu^t^  the  depre^ed  spirits  of  the  en«- 
ipies  to  the  government  The  Prince  of  Orange,  sensi- 
ble ojf  the  advfvniage  oC  possessing  this  island^  exhorted 
Ific  nobility  of  his  party  to  fortify  and  garrison  it:  his 
orders  wece  obeyed^,  by  which  uieans  b^  sooo*  beoaiae 
master,  pf  PeMshaben,  a  town  situated  on.  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Mense.  It  appeared  in  Bossu's  retreat  how 
unpppulai:  the  l>uke  of  Alva  was  in  every  part  of  the 
country^  Dordrecht  sbut  ita  gates  against  him;  Rot- 
terdam refused  to  admit  bia  troops;  but  Bossu,  obtain^ 
ing  permission  that  they  should,  p^w  through  in  sepa- 
rate small  diviaions,  seized  the  gates,  and  began  a  gene- 
nd  massacre  of  the  inhabitants, .  Four  hundred  perished 
by  the  sword^  tlie  town  was  pillagedt  and  every  possi- 
ble act  of  barbarity  cofumMttad*  Retribution  was  soon 
made  by  the  eneniy^  Alva  bad  detached  Ossorio  dfAa- 
gulo  with  u  body  of  forces  to  secure  Fluahing»  a  con* 
aiderable  port  in  Zealand^  and:  t4>.ereota  citadel.  The 
inbabitiints  denied  Ossorio  admittance,  shut  their  gates, 
and  seized  Paoanco^  a  famous  engineer,  who  had.  come 
to  measure  the  ground  wbefe  the  citadel  was  to  be 
erected.  Apprehending  that  attempts  would  be  made 
to  force  then  tosubmisaion,  tbey  petitionedLumey,  ad- 
miral  of  the  Gueux,  for  asaiatance;  and  be  furnished 
them  with  two  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Tresloug.  On  the  arrival  of  tbia  reinforcement, 
the  Spanish  engineer  wa»  hang^  and  an  unsoccewful 
attempt  made  to  surprise  Middleburg,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Waldieren.  Not  dispirited  by  this  disap- 
pointment,  the  Zealanders  assiduously  prosecuted  their 
cruises  upon  the  Spaniards,,  and  obtained  as  much 
wealth  as  purchased  a  large  store  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition at  Antwerp,  Joined  by  great  numbers  of  "En- 
glish  and  Scotch  adventurers,  they  resolved  to  attack 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Ceii,  sent  with  a  strong  squadron 
to  succeed  the  Duke, of  Alva  ia  the  government  of  the 
Netherlaccjs.  The  dujce  was  completely,  defeated,  a 
great  number  of  hie  |)iipg.  were,  tnk^n,  nd.  a.baoly, 


amounting  to  nearly  one  miHiou  ef  Ijvres,  was  carried 
off  by  the  Zealanders, 

The  Duke  of  Alva  now  ordered  a  squadron  of  ship* 
to  he  equipped  at  Amsterdam,  to  check  the  insolence  of ' 
Lumey  and  the  Zealanders,  while  he  busied  himself  in 
raising  an  army  to  oppose  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
liouis  de  Nassau,  wbo  were  making  great  preparations 
in  Germany  and  France,  To  augment  the  army  in  the 
field,  he  had  draughted  meat  of  the  garrisons.  By  this 
!  means  the  prince's  friends  gained  possession  of  North 
Uolland ;  and  Louis  de  Nassau  was  projecting  a  scheme 
to  surprise  Mons,  with  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  held 
a  s^cret  correspondence*  The  success  of  this  design 
emboldened  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  Holland  to 
declare  against  the  government.  The  Count  de  Bem 
gues  gained  over  several  cities  in  Overyssel,  Guelder* 
land,  and  Friesland,  In  short,  the  revolt  became  so 
I  general,  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  soon  found  he  could 
not  long  resist  the  torrent.  Accordingly,  he  published 
an  edict  to  appease  the  people,  setting  forth,  that  ha 
.would  consent  to  remit  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  iC 
the  states  could  suggest  any  other  means  of  raisingf  the 
necessary  supplies*  He  convoked  the  states-general 
to  meet  at  the  Hague,  but  his  orders  were  now  disrar- 
garded^  and  the  states,  in  contempt  of  his  authority, 
assembled  at  Dordrecht,  inviting  deputies  from?  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  nobility,  and.  the  towns  that  had 
declared  against  the  governoiv  Here  money  waM  raised 
to  enable  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  begin  his  march* 
His  forces  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  seven 
thousand  horse.  He  had  promised  to  advance  three 
months  pay;  and  was  enabled  to  perform  his  engage- 
ments by  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  the  states*^ 
general  and  the  cities.  He  soon  shewed  with  what  adf- 
dress  he  could*  manage  and  direct  the  people;  and, 
without  the  regal  title,  he  possessed  a  sovereign  autho- 
rity over  the  provinces  under  his  government.  He. 
presided  at  all  military  operations  by  sea  and  land;, 
disposed  of  offices  at  pleasure;  assembled  the  states;, 
and  published  all  ordonnances  and  regulations  without', 
control.  However,  he  condijcted  matters  with  the  ut- 
most delicacy,  and  used  his  power  with  great  mode- 
ration, to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  free  spirit  of  the 
Hollanders,  The  popish  religion  was  excluded  from 
the  churches;  and  persons  of  that  persuasion  were^. 
with  great  caution,  admitted. into^public  employments. 
Not  only  the  king's  nevenue  and  church-tithes  were  ap 
propriated  to  the  public  service,  but  the  estates  of  those 
who  remained  firm  w  their  loyalty,  hi  short,  the  most 
vigorous  measures  were  taken  for  resisting  the  tyranny 
of  Spain. 

While  the  alates^general  were,  employed  ia  raisings 
supfdies  to  maintain,  an  anay^  tba  Prince  of  Orange 
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ninneed  to  ftnreiiwfide»  which  he  took  by  asmirif,  on 
the  refoflal  of  the  city  to  sopplj  hmt  with  necessaries. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  Prabant,  and  raiseA  heety 
contrihfrtions.  He  took  MechKn,  Oudenarde,  and  Den- 
demionde ;  and  could  not  restrain  the  excesses  of  the 
soldiers,  who  pilla^d  the  churches,  massacred  the 
priests,  and  committed  many  other  barbairifies.  He 
then  approached  io  Hons,  besieged  by  the  Duke  of 
Alrav  in  order  to  induce  him  to  gire  batde.  The  duke, 
bowerer,  baffled  all  his  endeaVottrs  to  ftnrce  him,  and 
carried  Mons  by  capitahtion. 

While  die  fate  of  Mons  was  depending,  the  uMes  of 
Holland  met  at  Haarlem,  to  deliberate' on  the  defence 
of  the  province  and  the  prosecution  of  the  wan  Am- 
sterdam was  in  the  enemy's  hands,  which  gfreatly  ob- 
stmcted  all  their  measures;  It  was,  therefbre,  deter- 
mined to  besiege  it ;  and  the  enterprise  was  committed 
to  Lumey,  chief  of  the  Goenx.  Aiter  puttfaig  the 
states  to  considerable  expense,  the  project  miscarried 
through  Lume/s  misconduct  Water  was  his  element, 
but  his  Tanity  led  him  to  display  6is  abilities  as  a  land- 
officer.  He  made  regular  approaches,  and  in  every  at- 
tempt proved  unsuccessful* 

The  redaction  of  Mods,  and  tlie  depression  of  spirit 
consequent  on  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris, 
obliged  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  retire  to  Holland,  and 
encouraged  Alva  to  invest  Bendermonde,  Oudenarde, 
and*  Mechlin*  The  latter,  being  in  no  condition  to  re- 
sist, opened  its  gates ;  but  the  Spanish  soldiers  chose  to 
scale  the  wallsy  to  countenance  their  horrid  barbarities, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  were  massacred  without  dis- 
tinction. The  town  was  pillaged,  and'  the  booty  esti-* 
mated' at  four  hundred  thousand  ftorins.  All  the  other 
towns  were  evacuated  by  the  garrisons,  and  loaded  with 
heavy  impositions  by  Alva.  As  to  the  prince,  he  bad 
now  removed- the  seat  of  war  into  the  province  of  Hol- 
land. Only  this  province  and  Zealand  remained  firm 
to  their  engagements ;  the  rest,  overwhelmed  with  con- 
sternation,'capitulated  on  the  best  terms  they  could  pro- 
cure from  the  government:  However,  the  country 
being  strong  by  its  situation,  and' defended  by  a  fierce 
and  sturdy  people,  pfoud  of  their  ancient  fkme,  and 
implacable  enemies  of  Spanish  tyranny,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  vigorous  resistance.  Frederic 
de  Toledo  was  despatched  by  Alva  tb  begin  the  opera- 
tions in  Holland.  He  had' already  reduced  Zutphen 
and  Guelderiand*;  and,  ffnshed  with  success,  appeared' 
before  Waerden,  which  he  summoned' to  adhIi^a  garri- 
son. The  burghers  replied,  that  they  were  intrusted 
by  the  king  with  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  could 
not  receive  a  military"  force  without  violence  to  Iheir 
engagements.^  They  soon  had  reason  to  repent  their 
reply :  the  town  was  taken  by  surpriae ;  and  all  the 


burgben,  ass6mUed  id  the  gresti  cbmreh  to  take  th^* 
oaAs  of  fidelity  to  the  king,  were  wantonly  butchered.' 
httfanta,  old  men,  helpless  wome»,  and  siek  persoiiS/ 
were  put  to  the  sword,  without  reasorse. 

Hiving  completed  this  sanguinaFy  work,  Frederie 
wen^  to  AaaMefdam,  to  deliberate  with  the  ofteers  of 
the  SMiy  about  the  siege  of  Haarlem^  Here  it  was  de* 
tennined^  that  Ihe  eity  of  Amsasrdam  should  write  tb' 
the  magistriites,  exhorting  them,  in  the  most  parfhetie 
terms;  tf»  iubmit,  rather  Aiwi  incur  the  punishment  in^* 
fidted  c^  WaeydeiK  The  eovmciV  of  Haarlem  met  M 
take  this  lettier  into  consideration.  Some  were  for  so-' 
lidlijafg  an  imsMdiate  reinforcement  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange;  and^ others,  who  apprehended  the  prince  was-  ' 
too^  Weak  to  afford  the  necessary  relief,  were  for  nmking 
the  best  terms  possible  with  the  king.  Those  of  the 
latter  opMon*  were  the  magistrates*  AcoOidingly,  with- 
out consUlUng  the  burghers,  deputies  were  despatched' 
to  Frederic,  to  stipufate  conditions.  In  their  absence^*  ; 
BSpperda,  a  gentleman  of  Friesland^  strongly  atthched^  * 
to  the  Prince  of  Orai^  and  the  cause  of  liberty,  as-* 
sembfed  the  chief  burghei«;  and  so  animated  them'  '' 
against  the  Spaniafrds,  that  they  resolved  to  stand'  sr 
si^e,  and<  suffbr  alt  the  horrors  of  war,  rather  Ihan 
submits  They  eent  to*  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  acquaint 
him  with' their  deterniinfotion)  and  to- impure  assistauiSe.^ 
Four  companies  of  Gettnens  were  detached-  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  of  Haarlem ;  and  the  deputies^  on  their 
return,  were  seised  as  traitors  to  their  country,  sent  to 
the  Pl-in<?e  of  Oraiige,  and,  by  his  order,  beheaded. 
Frederic  was  pi^paring  to  compel  the  borghem  to  sub^ 
mission;  On  the  19th  of  December,  be  invested  the 
town,  after  carrying  Sparendem  fort  by  assault,  with 
great  loss  and  slaughter  of  his  soldiers.  A  variety  of 
errors  were  <^ommittfed'  in .  the'  attack,  in  the  defence, 
and  manner  of  succouring  Haarlem.  The  assailants 
and  defendants  had  equally  shewn  themselves  ignorant 
(Jf  the  art  of  wlir,  and  impltuAble  in  their  resentment. 
TTie  Prince  of  Orange  used  every  expedient  to  relieve 
the  town ;  but  ail  his  attempts  were  frustrated  by  unto- 
ward accidients^  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Spaniards.  At 
last,  spent  with  fatigue,  despairing  of  relief,  and  totally 
exhausted  of  provisiorfsand  ammunition,  the  burghers 
surrendered  upon  more  favounftble  temw  than  they  had 
ejected. 

Soon  after  the  reduction  of  Haarlem,  Alva,  perceiv- 
ing that  his'  severity  answered  no  other  purpose  than 
irritating  the  people- against  the  Spanish  government, 
published  a  proclamation,  couched  in  the  most  soothing 
terms^  but  the  people  were  not  disposed  to  confide  in 
promises  so  often  violated,  nor  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  clemency  of  a  king  arid  a  governor,  who  had  sfaewn> 
themselvea  so  implacable  and  perfidious^    They  uew^ 
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expected  the  wofst  that  could  happen,  and  bade  de- 
fiance to  fortune.  The  Spaniards  ^ere  preparing^  to  in- 
Test  Alcmar,  and  the  Hollanders  put  every  means  in 
practice  to  resist  them.  Frederic  of  Toledo,  with  six- 
teen thousand  men,  sat  down  before  a  town  fortified  by 
no  regular  works,  and  defended  only  by  three  hundred 
burghers,  and  eight  hundred  soldiers,  in  extreme  want 
of  provisions,  and  without  the  prospect  of  relief*  So- 
noi,  the  governor,  despairing  of  being  able  to  sustain  a 
siege,  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  a  place  des- 
titute of  troops,  provisions,  ammunition,  money,  and 
every  necessary,  ought  to  be  evacuated,  and  the  few 
Boldiers  in  garrison,  and  the  burghers,  saved  from  fall- 
ing into  tbe  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  the  prince  so 
animated  them  by  a  letter,  that  the  townsmen,  gover- 
nor, and  soldiers,  determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
rather  than  surrender,  Frederic  pushed  the  siege  with 
great  vigour.  He  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Haarlem 
to  work  in  the  trenches,  and  sustain  the  first  fire  of 
their  friends  and  countrymen.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, a  battery  of  twenty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon 
began  to  play ;  a  breach  was  soon  effected  ;  the  assault 
was  given,  and  repulsed  with  vigour,  though  sustained 
by  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  army.  From  a  Spanish 
officer  taken,  the  garrison  were  informed,  that  Alva  had 
given  orders  to  retire,  in  case  they  failed  hi  the  third 
assault;  but,  if  he  succeeded,  to  put  all  to  the  sword. 
Their  courage  was  reanimated  by  this  account,  and 
preparations  were  cheerfully  made  for  withstanding 
the  utmost  efibrts.  Frederic  was  foiled  in  every  at- 
tempt ;  the  assailants  were  driven  from  the  breach  with 
prodigious  slaughter,  and  the  Spanish  soldiers  refused 
to  mount  the  walls;  in  a  word,  the  siege  was  raised, 
and  tbe  town  relieved. 

This  advantage  was  attended  with  another,  which, 
though  less  impqrtant,  equally  served  to  inspirit  the 
Hollanders.  The  Duke  of  Alva's  grand  flee t,^ equipped 
with  great  labour  and  expense,  was  defeated  by  the 
Zealanders.  Though  the  aQtion  did  not  prove  decisive, 
it  greatly  chagrined  the  duke,  as  Bonn,  one  of  his  best 
officers,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  fleet  afterwards 
dreaded  to  face  the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  afiTairs  of  the  states 
were  yet  in  a  very  precarious  situation.  The  Duke  of 
Alva  had  resigned  the  government,  and  his  successor, 
Don  Louis  Requesnes,  had  orders  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour,  wUle  his  antagonists  prepared  for  tbe  most 
obstinate  resistance.  Tbe  first  advantage  appeared  on 
the  side  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  the  surrender  of 
Middleburg.  But  this  was  soon  balanced  by  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Prince  Louis  of  Nassau.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  were  prevented  from  pursuing  the  advantage 
they  had  gained,  by  a  mutiny  amoQg  th^ir  froops^    The 


distresses  of  the  Spaniards  on  account  of  this  tumult 
were  likewise  augmented  l^  a  naval,  victory  gained  bj 
the  Zealanders ;  when  almost  forty  of  the  Spanish  shipa 
were  taken  or  destroyed.  Philip  then  perceiving  that 
numberless  difficulties  would  attend  the  redaction  of 
the  provinces  by  force,  published  an  act  of  grace ;  but^ 
in  such  a  limited  manner,  that*  it  was  unanimously  re- 
jected. Requesnes  then  determining  to  close  the  cam* 
paign  with  some  remarkable  exploit,  laid  siege  to  Ley-^ 
den.  The  city  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  for 
want  of  provisions  ;  the  whole  country  was  inundated; 
and  they  could  receive  no  relief  except  what  was  ob^ 
tained  by  boats  forcing  themselves  through  the  enemy 
to  the  city.  In  short,  they  were  reduced  to  the  brink 
of  destruction,  when  a  violent  south-west  wind  drove 
the  inundation  against  the  works  of  the  besiegers  with 
such  violence,  that  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
enterprise  for  fear  of  being  entirely  swallowed  up.  In 
their  retreat  they  were  attacked  by  the  garrison,  and 
five  hundred  of  them  destroyed.  This  disappointment 
so  provoked  the  Spanish  soldiery,  that  they  deposed 
Valdes,  the  commander  whom  they  had  chosen  for 
themselves,  and  proclaiined  their  old  one;  a  second 
mutiny  ensued,  and  they  marched  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner to  Utrecht.  Here,  however,  they  met  with  a  very 
unfavourable  reception.  Barlaimont,  tbe  governor,  de- 
clared them  rebels ;  and  gave  free  liberty  to  every  one 
to  massacre  them  wherever  they  could  be  found.  The 
mutineers  attempted  to  set  fire  to  tbe  gates  ;  but,  being 
repulsed,  and  their  leader  slain,  they  capitulated,  and 
w^re  sent  into  winter-quarters. 

Some  negotiations  for  peace  were  set  on  foot,  early 
in  1575;  but  these  proving  ineffectual,  the  war  was 
renewed  with  redoubled  fury.  Fortune  now  declared 
in  favour  of  tbe  Spaniards;  and  the  States  were  reduced 
to  such  despair,  that  they  began  seriously  to  think  of 
making  an  offer  of  the  provinces  to  some  Protestant 
power,  who  might  be  able  to  defend  them  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards.  This  offer  was  made  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England ;  but  she  declined  it,  for 
political  reasons.  A  negotiation  was  even  set  on  foot 
for  this  purpose  with  France,  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou ;  but  it  ended  in  nothing  besides  tbe  advantage 
of  establishing  a  mart  at  Calais  for  tbe  disposal  of 
the  prizes  ,made  by  the  Gueux.  Philip,  however, 
notwithstanding  his  power,  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  supporting  tbe  expense  of  the  war.— :He  had  already 
borrowed  more  than  forty  millions  of  crowns  from  tbe 
Spanish  and  Genoese  merchants,  and  tbe  interest  still 
unpaid  now  amounted  to  as  much  as  the  capital.  The 
war  had  besides  cost  a  greater  sum  in  specie  from  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  which,  with  tbe  immense  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  stagnation  of  trade  in  the  Netherlands,^ 
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hnA  completely  exhausted  the  treasary.— Larg^e  arre&ni 
were  due  to  the  troops ;  they  were  every  day  mutiBying^, 
and  aome  broke  out  into  actual  rebellion.  To  remedy 
these  eyik,  Requesnes  defflanded  a  supply  of  the  pro- 
rinces  ;  and  they  answered  him,  by  requiring  restitution 
of  their  privileges,  and  dismission  of  the  Spanish  troops. 
Flanders,  in  particular,  paid  the  desired  subsidy,  by 
balancing  it  against  half  the  damages  the  province  had 
sustained  from  the  misconduct  of  the  governors,  and 
the  wars  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  excited.  While 
this  affiiir  was  in  agitation,  Requesnes  died  of  a  fever : 
the  council  of  state  assumed  the  administration,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  took  the  opportunity  of  the  confusion 
that  ensued  to  lay  the  first  foundation  of  the  pacification 
of  Ghent,  by  which  his  •  afiairs  were  considerably  re- 
trieved, and  the  grd^test  blow  given  to  the  court  of 
Spain  she  had  yet  sustained.  All  now  was  anarchy  in 
the  Netherlands*  The  garrison  of  Ziriczee  mutinied 
for  want  of  pay;  and,  to  appease  them,  the  council  of 
state  sent  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  which  the  Wal- 
loon regiments  ^nnder  Madragon  seized  upon,  after  ex- 
pelling the  Spanish  soldiers,  and  wounding  and  mur- 
dering their  officers.  This  did  not  unite  the  Spanish 
mutineers  among  themselves ;  they  turned  out  the  few 
remaining  officers,  and  made  new  appointments.  Join- 
ing with  the  garrison  of  Lillo,  they  marched,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand  men,  towards  the  capital ; 
committed  horrible  outrages;  overwhelmed  the  inha- 
bitants of  Brussels  with  consternation ;  and,  upon  the 
26th  of  July,  seized  upon  Alost,  confined  the  princi- 
pal burghers,  and  hanged  a  king's  officer.  The  most 
favourable  conditions  were  offered  by  the  council  of 
state,  in  order  to  appease  the  tnmult,  and  provisions 
were  sent  to  the  mutineers*  This  created  suspicion  in 
ihe  inhabitants  of  Brussels,  that  the  mutiny  was  excited 
by  the  connivance  of  the  council,  with  a  view  of  ruin- 
ing the  provinces,  without  incurring  the  odium  conse* 
quent  on  any  appearance  of  legal  oppression.  They 
arrested  the  council,  declared  the  Spaniards  rebels, 
and  took  measures  in  concert  with  the  other  cities  and 
provinces  for  expelling  foreigners  out  of  the  Nether- 
lands. A  confederacy  to  this  purpose  was  formed  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Hainault,  Artois,  and  Flanders, 
to  which  all  the  rest,  except  Luxembourg,  acceded; 
and  Dun  John  of  Austria,  who  had  entered  the  Nether- 
lands as  successor  to  Requesnes,  was  obliged  to  remain 
in  obscurity  in  Luxembourg  until  the  storm  should 
subside. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  mean  time,  was  profit- 
ing by  these  commotions.  He  had  long  laboured  to 
have  the  states-general  convoked;  and  he  now  saw 
them  not  only  assembled,  but  preparing  to  make  head 
i^inst  the  Spaniards.    Every  measure  was  taken  for 


reducing  the  citadels  of  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Maes- 
tricht,  the  chief  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  what  must  principally  contribute  to  their  expulsion. 
Tile  citadel  of  Ghent  was  taken  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, by  the  assistance  of  a  strong  reinforcement  of  troops 
and  artillery  sent  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  At  Ant- 
werp, the  states  of  Brabant  were  less  successful.  The 
citadel  was  vigorously  attacked;  but  the  mutineers  at 
Alost  entering  the  citadel  to  assist  their  countrymen,  a 
sally  was  made,  the  besiegers  were  driven  from  their 
trenches,  great  part  of  the  town  was  consumed  by  fire, 
and  the  rest  pillaged  for  three  days  with  every  kind  of 
insolence  and  brutality,  at  a  time  when  Antwerp  was 
the  most  flourishing  and  populous  city  in  the  Nether- 
lands. This  calamity  united  Papists  and  Protestants  in 
a  confederacy,  and,  co-operated  with  the  measures 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  form  the  pacification  of 
Ghent:  which  was  a  confederacy  of  all  the  provinces 
to  expel  foreign  soldiers;  to  restore  the  ancient  form  of 
government;  to  refer  matters  of  religion  to  the  several 
states  of  the  provinces;  to  unite  the  other  fifteen  pro- 
vinces in  the  same  common  interest  with  Holland  and 
Zealand ;  to  renew  the  commerce  and  amity  between 
them ;  to  assemble  the  states  in  the  manner  practised 
under  the  house  of  Burgundy  and  Charles  V, ;  to  sus- 
pend all  the  rigorous  edicts  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  until  the  states-general  should  take 
the  matter  into  consideration ;  to  release  all  the  natives 
made  prisoners,  mutually,  without  ransom ;  and  to  re- 
store sdl  things  upon  the  same  footing  as  before  the 
war. 

The  states-general  began  with  soliciting  aid  from  the 
Queen  of  England.  Their  ambassador  had  a  gracious 
reception,  and  Elizab^eth  advanced  them  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  on  condition  that  the  French 
should  not  be  invited  into  the  Netherlands,  that  they 
would  accept  of  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation  if 
offered,  and  that  the  loan  should  be  repaid  the  ensuing 
yean  A  cessation  of  hostilities  was  then  agreed  upon 
with  Don  John,  upon  his  assurances  that  every  reason- 
able request  of  the  provinces  should  be  gpranted.  On . 
the  27th  of  December,  deputies  were  sent  with  propo- 
sals to  Don  John  to  disband  the  foreign  troops:  but  he 
desired  to  know  what  security  the  states  would  give  for 
their  allegiance  after  the  departure  of  the  Spanish 
forces;  and  remonistrated  against  the  unreasonableness 
of  disarming  the  king,  while  his  subjects  were  in  arms, 
and  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  deserting 
their  obedience.  He  likewise  demanded  security  with 
respect  to  religion;  and  insisted  so  warmly  on  this 
head,,  that  it  was  obvious  he  had  no  inclination  to  part 
with  the  Spanish  army  before  the  provinces  of  Zealand  ^ 
and  Holland  embraced  the  Catholic  religiJih^M^f^ 
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much  altercation,  neceasity  at  length  obliged  Don  John 
to  grant  all  that  was  required,  to  confirm  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Ghent,  and  dismiss  the  Spanish  army.  The 
treaty  was  proclaimed  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp  on  the 
17th  of  February;  and  Don  John  was  immediately  ac- 
knowledged as  the  king's  lieutenant  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  when  this  edict 
was  signed,  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  made  the  following 
objections,  viz.  that  the  states-general  had  not  esta- 
blished the  right  of  assembling  this  sovereign  tribunal 
in  the  persons  originally  invested  with  that  power  by 
the  constitution;  that  in  some  particular  instances  they 
had  suffered  an  infraction  of  their  privileges;  that  the 
Spanish  troops  were  allowed  to  carry  ofi^  the  immense 
wealth  they  had  acquired  in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Antwetp  in  particular;  that 
no  stipulation  was  made  in  favour  of  those  dispossessed 
of  their  estates,  &c.  For  these  reasons,  the  states  and 
the  prince  refused  to  sign  the  edict,  though  they  con- 
sented to  all  the  articles  that  did  not  contradict  those 
specified.  This  raised  a  contention,  by  which  the 
public  peace  was  soon  broken.  Don  John  was  stre- 
nuous in  recommending  violent  measures  against  the 
prince  and  his  party.  To  this  purpose  he.  wrote  a  let- 
ter in  ciphers  to  the  king;  but  this  letter  fell  into  the 
bands  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  transmitted  it  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Escovedo,  secretary  to  Don  John, 
was  next  sent  into  Spain  with  a  message  to  the  same 
purpose;  but  the  governor,  becoming  impatient  for  his 
return,  left  the  co'untry  himself,  under  the  pretence  of 
complimenting  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  on  her 
journey  to  Spa.  In  this  expedition,  he  seized  on  the 
citadel  of  Namur;  but  attempted  to  justify  his  conduct 
to  the  stately,  by  representing  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  retiring  to  a  place  of  safety,  while  he  saw 
the  flames  of  war  and  rebellion  ready  to  break  out  all 
around  him;  and  concluded  with  desiring  the  states  to 
disarm  the  burghers  of  Brussels,  who  were  attached  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  letter  was  answered  by  an 
invitation  from  the  states  to  return;  promising,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  would,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
bring  to  punishment  all  those  who  should  form  any 
designs  against  him.  This,  however,  was  not  only  re- 
fused, but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  afterwards 
shewed  that  he  was  resolved  to  commence  hostilities, 
and  that  he  was  encouraged  to  do  so  by  Philip.  The 
event  was,  that  Don  John  was  deposed  from  his  dig- 
nity, the  Archduke  Matthias  was  appoij^ted  governor- 
general,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  new  and 
vigq|t>us  war.  The  Spanish  troops  were  ordered  to  as- 
semble in  Naples  and  Milan;  levies  were  made  in  Bur- 


gundy and  l4p[embourg;  and  a  resolution  was. taken 
of  supporting  Don  John  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  To  oppose  this  formidable  power, 
the  states,  in  1678,  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the 
Queen  of  England;  by  which  that  princess  agreed  to 
advance  them  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  to  assist  the  provinces  with  five  thousand  iniantry 
and  one  thousand  cavalry ;  on  condition  that  the  loan 
should  be  repaid  with  interest  in  eight  months;  that 
certain  towns  should  be  ceded  to  her  in  security;  and 
that  the  states  should  defray  the  expense  of  transporting 
their  troops,  and  take  them  into  pay,  while  they  acted 
in  their  service*  Elizabeth,  however,  afterwards-  de* 
parted  from  these  conditions,  under  pretence  that  the 
French  would  suspect  her  having  some  designs  on  the 
Netherlands,  and  would  for  that  reason  unite  their 
forces  with  those  of  Spain  against  her.  Instead  of  the 
English  troops,  she  now  proposed  to  send  John  Casi<- 
mir,  Count  Palatine,  with  three  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse;  refusing  at  the  same  time  to  pay  the 
money  stipulated,  until  the  states  had  consented  to  this 
alteration. 

Before  this  treaty  was  concluded,  Don  John  was 
joined  by  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse,  all  chosen  veterans,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  the  best  officer  in  the  Spanish  service. 
Being  thus  superior  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Spa- 
niards gained  several  advantages;  which,  however, 
were  more  than  balanced  by  the  loss  of  the  city  of 
Amsterdam.  This  place  had  been  closely  blockaded 
for  several  months  by  sea  and  land,  and  at  last  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  friends  of  (he  Prince  of  Orange, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Protestants  should 
hold  their  religious  meetings  without  the  walls,  and 
have  a  burying-place  within ;  that  the  garrison  should 
be  disbanded,  and  six  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
the  burghers,  levied  for  the  defence  of  the  city;  that 
all  persons  banished  on  account  of  religion  should  be 
recalled;  >hat  Amsterdam  should  enjoy  all  its  ancient 
privileges,  and  that  all  vacancies  in  public  employments 
should  be  filled  without  distinction  of  party.  This  ca« 
pitulation,  however,  was  soon  broken;  the  Catholic 
magistrates  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  together  with 
the  popish  clergy  of  all  ranks;  the  images  were  pulled 
down,  and  only  the  reformed  clergy  suffered  to  preach 
publicly.  Some  ineffectual  negotiations  next  took 
place;  after  which,  the  states,  sensible  that  the  misfor- 
tunes and  losses  in  winter  arose  irom  the  irresolution  of 
the  provincial  states,  vested  the  archduke,  the  council 
of  state,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  a  power  of 
levying  what  number  of  troops  they  should  think  ne- 
cessary, and  disposing  of  them  as  thev  thought  proper, 
without  referring  to  the  stat^'M%S^^]^y  particular.3 
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Aboat  tbi9  time  a  rerolutioii;  greatly  beneficial  to 
the  common  cause,  was  effected  in  Oaelderland.  John 
of  Nassau,  brother  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  this  province :  Upon  entering  on 
the  administration,  he  perceived  that  the  whole  conduct 
of  afiairs  was  in  the  hands  of  persons  strongly  affected 
to  King  Philip  and  the  Catholic  religion ;  most  of  the 
cities  professed  popery ;  and  the  count,  who  had  sworn 
to  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  was  restrained  from,  at- 
tempting any  change  in  religion.  The  fiice  of  affairs, 
however,  took  a  sudden  turn ;  John  acquired  great  po- 
pularity, and  soon  discovered  that  foreigners  were  the 
leading  persons.  By  his  artifice  and  policy,  he  stimur 
lated  the  people  against  them;  they  were  deprived  of 
their  seats  in  the  provincial  states,  and  turned  out  of 
their  oflices  in  the  government  of  the  cities.  Thus 
Nassau  obtained  the  chief  direction,  and  was  able  to 
co-operate  with  the  measures  planned  by  his  brother. 
Another  revolution  happened  in  Groningen,  of  which 
the  Sieur  de  Billy  was  governor.  This  person  was  by 
birth  a  Portuguese,  by  religion  a  Catholic,  and  con- 
sequently a 'dependant  on  the  court  of  Spain:  he  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  union  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
states-general  found  it  necessary  to  send  to  him  Francis 
Martin  Stella,  with  proposals  for  signing  the  pacification 
of  Ghent.  Billy,  suspecting  that  the  deputy's  real  de- 
sign was  to  excite  a'revolt  in  the  province,  put  him  to 
the  torture,  to  extort  confession;  after  having  first 
wounded  him  with  his  own  haml.  The  deputy  bore 
the  most  excruciating  tortures  with  firmness;  and, 
having  a  surgeon  to  dress  his  wound,  to  enable  him  to 
undergo  a  second  trial,  he  communicated  something  in 
the  Greek  language,  which  the  surgeon  soon  made 
public:  in  consequence,  the  mob  assembled,  rescued 
Stella,  declared  fof  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  and 
obliged  Billy  to  resign  his  government.  The  change 
of  councils  in  these  two  provinces  was  of  the  utmost 
service  to  the  confederacy;  and  would  have  enabled 
the  province  to  have  encountered  the  whole  power  of 
Spain,  had  not  their  affairs  been  distracted  by  intestine 
dissensions. 

At  last,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  perceiving  that  little 
confidence  wa^  to  be  placed  in  the  unanimity  of  pro- 
vinces rent  by  faction,  different  in  religion,  and  divided 
by  political  maxims  and  private  interests,  formed  the 
scheme  of  more  closely  uniting  the  provinces  of  which 
he  was  governor,  and  cementing  them  with  those  more 
contiguous,  in  which  the  Protestant  interest  prevailed. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1679,  deputies  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  Holbnd,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Gronin- 
gen, Overyssel,  and  Guelderland,  met  at  Utrecht,  and 
signed,  the  alliance  ever  since  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Union  of  Utrecht,  the  basis  of  that  commonwealth 


so  renowned  by  the  appellation  of  the  United  Provinces. 
This  treaty  of  alliance  was  founded  upon  the  infraction 
of  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  solemnly  acceded  to  by 
Philip,  and  the  late  invasion  of  certain  towns  in  Guel-  • 
derland.  It  was  not  hereby  intended  to  divide  the 
seven  provinces  from  the  other  ten,  or  to  renounce  the 
pacification  of  Ghent ;  its  sole  object  was  to  preserve 
the  liberty  stipulated  in  that  pacification,  by  more  vi- 
g6rons  operations  and  united  councils. 

This  alliance  was  so  universally  approved,  that,. in  a 
short  time,  the  cities  of  Ghent,  Nimeguen,  Amheim, 
Leuwarden,  Yenlo,  Ypres,  Antwerp,  Breda,  and  Bruges^ 
with  several  other  towns,  embraced  and  signed  the 
union.  Thus  the  foundation  of  a  commonwealth  was 
laid,  but  in  a  fluctuating  s^te  of  affairs,  when  men 
were  actuated  by  different  passions,  views,  and  interests; 
intimidated  by  the  great  strength  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, and  supported  chiefly  by  a  zealous  adherence 
to  liberty^  and  a  firm  resolution  to  perish  in  defence  of 
freedom. 

It  was  expected  that  the  important  object  of  this  aU 
liance  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Wal- 
loons, and  indeed  of  all  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands:  in  fact,  it  did  so,  but  in  a  different  manner 
from  what  was  imagined.  The  Walloons  not  only  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  union,  but  they  made  the  strongest 
remonstrances  to  the  states-general  upon  the  impropriety 
and  illegality  of  such  a  confederacy.  Their  intrigues 
seem  to  have  been  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who 
^stimulated  their  measures,  inspiring  them  with  a  jea- 
lousy  of  the  Protestant  designs  on  the  Catholic  religion. 
In  the  end,  he  contracted  an  alliance  with  them ;  and 
thereby  confirmed  by  his  own  example  the  necessity  of 
the  union  of  Utrecht.  They  accordingly  began  levying 
an  army ;  but  still  kept  up  appearances  with  the  confe- 
derated provinces,  though  it  was  evident  that  hostilities 
must  soon  commence.  To  prevent  an  effusion  of  blood, 
the  emperor,  as  mediator,  set  on  foot  another  negotia- 
tion; but  Philip  would  allow  no  reasonable  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  would  give  no  security  for  liberty 
of  religion.  He  even  endeavoured,  by  many  splendid 
offers,  to  detach  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  the  union; 
but  William  was  too  wise  to  rely  on  the  promises  of  a 
king  who  had  shewn  himself  so  perfidious. 

While  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  employed  in  form- 
ing alliances,  and  strengthening  the  union,  the  Duke 
of  Parma  was  taking  measures  to  disconcert  his  pro- 
jects, and  reduce  the  provinces  to  the  king's  obedience. 
He  despatched  Gonzaga  and  Mondragon,  with  eight 
thousand  men,  to  lay  siege  to  Marsien.  The  town  was 
taken  by  assault,  the  governor  hanged,  and  forty-five 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  were  tortured  to  death,  foi 
having  valiantly  defended   themselves.     After  some 
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other  advantftg^s  obtained  in  the  neig^bboarlMod  af 
Roremonde,  the  king^s  urmy  insulted  Antwerp,  where 
the  archduke  and  the  Pl-iooe  of  Orange  then  resided. 
The  amy  of  the  states  was  intrenched  near  Boifferhont, 
a  post  attacked  without  success  by  the  Duke  of  Pttrraa, 
after  a  brisk  skirmishing  of  two  boors  between  the 
armies.  La  None,  however,  the  general  of  the  army  "of 
the  States,  not  choosing  to  expose  himself  to  continual 
alarms  from  the  enemy's  cavalry,  retired  under  the 
cannon  of  Antwerp. 

On  La  None's  retreat,  the  Duke  of  Parma  invested 
Maestricht*  The  siege  began  on  the  8th  of  March,  and 
continued  without  intermission  till  the  29th  of  June.  This 
defence  was  deemed  very  extraordinary,  as  the  fortifi- 
cations were  in  bad  order,  the  garrison  slender,  and  the 
place  but  indifferently  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  a 
siege.  One  Sebastian  Tappin,  a  Protestant  engineer, 
an.d  a  brave  soldier,  by  his  indefatigable  vigilance  raised 
continual  obstructions  to  the  duke's  approaches.  The 
garrison  had  sustained  frequent  assaults,  and  made  se- 
veral desperate  sallies,  by  which  they  were  so  much 
fatigued,  that  during  a  parley  the  town  was  surprised, 
and  a  great  many  soldiers  were  put  to  the  sword;  but 
Tappin  was  saved  by  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Ptaina,who 
gave  strict  orders  that  he  should  have  quarter.  For 
three  days,  Maestricht  was  a  scene  of  the  utmost  deso- 
lation and  horror,  the  Spanish  soldiers  committing  every 
excess,  in  despite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  the  general 
to  restrain  their  licentiousness.  With  such  diligence 
did  the  duke  apply  himself  to  this  siege,  that,  unable 
to  support  the  fatigue,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
had  idearly  proved  fatal.  His.  situation  inspired  the 
enemy  with  fresh  courage.  They  again  took  the  field ; 
reduced  Alost  and  some  other  places  of,  little  conse- 
quence ;  but  could  not  prevent  the  loss  of  Menin,  which 
was  taken  by  assault,  though  it  was  soon  after  retaken 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  Brabant,  the  states  like- 
wise obtained  some  advantages,  though  of  too  unim- 
portant a  nature  to  merit  attention.  The  truth  is,  all  the 
united  provinces  were  in  a  deplorable  situation ;  and 
their  trifling  successes  were  owing  to  accident  or  the 
Duke  of  Parma's  indisposition.  Several  provinces  con- 
tributed nothing  to  thecopumon  cause;  others  furnished 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  taxes  agreed  upon  at  the 
union.  The  army  had  large  arrears  due,  and  lived  at 
discretion.  The  people  clamoured  against  the  states; 
they  threw  the  blame  on  the  oflicers  for  relaxing  in  the 
point  of  discipline;  and  the  oflicers  recriminated,  al- 
leging that  the  fault  was  in  the  states,  who  failed  in  per- 
forming their  engagements  to  the  army.  All  was  in 
confusion;  but,  as  no  person  would  acknowledge  his 
en  or,  there  appeared  little  hopes  of  amendment.  In  a 
word,  nothing  besides  the  same  distress  in  the  Spanish 


army  oonld  bav«  prevented  the  Duke  of  Panna  from 
radHcing  the  revolted  provinces  to  accept  any  terms  he 
should  think  fit  to  prescribe.  He  was  equally  in  wao4 
of  money ;  and  his  late  treaty  with  the  Walloons  re- 
quured  that  he  should  dismiss  all  his  foreign  troops  in 
the  space  of  six  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the 
treaty.  His  situation  indeed  was  so  deplorable,  that  he 
requested  leave  to  resign  his  command,  and  retire  with 
the  foreign  soldiers  to  Italy ;  but  the  court  of  Spain  had 
too  mudi  confidence  in  bis  ability  to  entrust  so  ini-i 
portant  a  charge  to  another.  In  this  state  of  aflUrs,  the 
animosity  of  the  parties  remained,  without  the  power 
of  shewing  their  resentment.  The  states  were  resolute^ 
but  unable  to  defend  their  liberties.  Philip  was  deter« 
mined,  but  too  weak  to  be  despotic;  and  both  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  publishing  bittdr  re« 
monstrances  against  each  other. 

At  length,  the  Prince  of  Orange  renewed  the  treaty 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The  Queen  of  England  was 
again  oflered  the  sovereignty,  but  she  declined  it.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou  was,  however,  opposed  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  reformed,  on  account  of  the  share  his  mother 
had  taken  in  the  horrid  massacre  of  the  IVotestants  at 
Paris.  AH  arguments  to  remove  their  prejudices  were  in 
vain.  Anjou  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  alone  was 
suflicient  to  render  him  detestable*  The  Prince  of  Orange 
urged  the  necessity  of  receiving  the  prince*  Theologians 
and  civilians  allowed  that  it  was  lawful  to  have  recoursci 
in  extremity,  to  a  Papist ;  but  the  people  continued  ob- 
stinate. This  determined  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  have 
recourse  to  the  states-general,  to  whom  he  sent  a  long 
remonstrance,  pointing  out  the  causes  why  the  confe- 
deracy did  not  produce  die  intended  efiect;  and  exhort- 
ing them  to  re-consider  the  aflhir  respecting  the  Duke 
of  Anjou.  The  states-general  referred  the  prince's  re- 
monstrance to  the  provincial  states  and  cities;  and,  after 
several  warm  debates,  it  was  at  length  determined,  in 
1580,  to  call  in  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  as  the  only  re- 
source in  so  great  a  calamity.  Accordingly,  the  year 
began  with  a  solemn  treaty,  by  which  the  United  Prov 
vinces  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Philip,  and  ac* 
knowledged  the  Duke  of  Alencon  and  Anjou  for  their 
sovereign.  Deputies  were  sent  to  the  duke,  to  explain 
the  articles,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  accession. 
The  Archduke  Matthias,  finding  himself  unsupported 
by  the  empire,  and  the  numerous  friends  whom  he  ex- 
pected would  have  joined  him  on  his  elevation,  ex* 
pressed  no  resentment  at  the  conduct  of  the  provinces, 
which  he  candidly  attributed  to  necessity.  He  only 
demanded  to  know  their  intention  with  respect  to  his 
own  peison;  and  the  states  made  their,  apdogy,  by 
representing  the  situation  of  their  affaira,  assuring  him 
of  their  esteem,  permitting  him  to  reside  in  the  Nether^ 
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atidi  tt  long  as  he  tfaonght  eonvenieiit,  and  hi§^hly 
applauding  the  equity  of  his  condubt  during  his  admi- 
lystratioD.  The  provinoes  of  Holland  and  Zealand  were 
left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Prinee  of  Orange,  whose 
power  as  stadtholder  was  in  no  respect  limited  by  the 
duke's  .sovereignty. 

When  the  King  of  Spain  was  informed  of  this  defec- 
tion of  the  proyiaeesy  he  attributed  the  whole  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  pro- 
scribe him;  he  confiscated  bis  estate,  upbraided  him 
with  ingratitude,  and  attempted  to  stain  his  character 
with  ignominy*  He  even  promised  a  reward  of  twenty- 
fine  thousand  crowns  to  whoeyer  should  bring  him  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive ;  the  same  to  his  heirs, 
in  case  the  person  perished  in  the  enterprise ;  and  he 
declared  all  those  proscribed,  their  estates  confiscated, 
and  their  honours  and  dignities  abolished,  who  adhered 
to  William  a  month  after  the  pablication  of  this  ediict. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  silently  pass  oyer  this 
proscription.  He  employed  one  Yilliers,  a  Frenchman, 
to  refute  the  edict :  his  answer  was  well  received,  and 
is  recorded  by  historians  as  a  proof  of  the  spirit,  the 
prudence,  and  the  moderation  of  the  prince.  How* 
ever,  when  it  was  proposed  to  the  states  for  their  opi- 
nion, with  a  request  thai  they  would  publish  it  in  their 
own  name,  they  declined  it;  assigning  for  a  reason,  that 
it  contained  some  facts  too  little  known  to  be  credited, 
and  perhaps  too  much  acrimony  against  a  prince  whose 
power  they  still  dreaded. 

The  following  year,  the  states,  after  long  delibera- 
tions at  the  Hague,  published  an  edict,  excluding  Philip 
from  any  sovereignty  or  authority  over  the  Netherlands. 
This  writing  appeared  on  the  26th  of  July,  1581,  under 
the  title  of  "*  The  abdication  of  Philip  King  of  Spain." 
It  was  extremely  well  drawn  up ;  stated  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  mutual  privileges  of  the  king  and  people ; 
proved  that  the  allegiance  of  the  latter. was  annulled 
by  the  breach  of  contract  on  the  side  of  the  former; 
enumerated  the  oppressive  and  tyrannical  acts  of  his 
government;  set  aside  his  authority  for  the  most  co- 
gent reasons;  forbad  money  to  be  coined  in  his  name; 
and  took  every  other  step  towards  independence.  It 
was  in  vain  for  Philip  to  remonstrate:  he  knew  the 
states  were  to  be  convinced  only  by  the  sword ;  to  this 
therefore  he  appealed.  The  Duke  of  P^rma  blocked 
up  Cambray  so  closely,  that  the  garrison  were  reduced 
to  the  extremity  of  living  upon  horses,  dogs,  and  cats; 
though  they  still  refused  to  capitulate,  in  hopes  of  being 
succoured.  At  length  the  Duke  of  Anjou  assembled  a 
body  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  and 
approached  Cambray.  The  Yiscount  de  Turrene  and 
Count  Youlandois  undertook  to  force  their  way  with  a 
body  of  men  into  the  town ;  but  they  were  surrounded 
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and  taken  prisoners  by  the  Spaniards.  This  disap- 
pointment did  not  discourage  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  he 
still  pressed  forward  to  attack  the  Spanish  lines .  but 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  not  wishing  to  hazard  a  battle,  de- 
serted his  works,  and  retired  to  Bouchaio.  As  soon 
as  the  Duke  of  Anjou  entered  the  city,  he  took  an  oath 
to  govern  it  agreeably  to  its  ancient  laws,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  citizens  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  li- 
berties. He  was  now  pressed  by  the  states  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  march  directly  into  Flanders ;  he 
endeavoured  to  comply;  but  his  army,  composed  chiefly 
of  volunteers,  was  so  weakened  by  desertion  that  the 
design  was  laid  aside. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1582  exhibited  a  spectacle 
very  unusual  in  the  Netherlands,  the  public  entry  of  a 
sovereign  elected  by  the  people.  The  Duke  of  Anjoij^, 
setting  sail  from  England  on  the  8th  day  of  February, 
arrived  on  the  lOth  at  Flushing,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  Princes  of  Orange  and  D'Espinoi.  Next  day 
they  set  out  for  Antwerp  with  a  magnificent  retinue, 
and  went  up  the  Scheldt,  attended  by  fifty  barges.  His 
reception  at  Antwerp  was  extremely  splendid ;  it  even 
exceeded  the  preparations  made  for  Philip  himself  on 
his  being  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands by  his  father.  A  theatre  was  erected  before  the 
walls  of  the  citadel,  in  which  was  placed  a  chair  of 
state,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  There  the  duke  was 
seated,  and  the  conditions  were  read  to  him,  upon 
which  he  was  received  as  Duke  of  firabant.  When  he 
had  sworn  to  observe  the  articles,  he  was  clothed  with 
the  ducal  robe,  and  his  head  adorned  with  the  ducal 
coronet,  by  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  who  said,  ^  1  will 
pin  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  not  be  easily 
shaken ;''  an  expression  which  at  that  time  was  taken 
for  a  happy  omen,  though  it  soon  proved  fallacious. 

While  the  states  of  Brabant  were  employed  in  festi- 
vity, a  Biscayan  merchant,  named  Caspar  Amastra,  had 
contrived  a  project  to  redeem  his  shattered  fortune  by 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  corrupted  one 
of  his  domestics,  by  the  promise  of  half  the  reward,  to 
strike  the  blpw.  This  assassin  entered  the  citadel ;  and, 
as  the  prince  was  passing  after  dinner  into  another 
room,  discharged  a  pistol,  and  dangerously  wounded 
him  behind  the  ear.  The  prince  was  stunned  with  the 
force  of  the  ball,  and  before  be  recovered,  the  assassin 
was  killed  by  his  attendants;  which  prevented  for  a 
time  the  complete  discovery  of  the  plot.  It  was  after- 
wards traced  that  be  had  confessed  the  secret  to  a  Do- 
minican, named  Antonio  Tunmernon,  receiving  from  the 
wicked  priest  absolution,  and  a  promise  of  eternal  re- 
ward. Tunmernon  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
his  limbs  being  fixed  upon  the.  walls  of  Antwerp.  But  ^ 
though  for  this  time  the  prince  escaped  the  danger^  he 
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in  1584,  amMMtedl  tt  Delft,  by  one  Balthazar 
Guioii,  a  persMi  wba  had  iiefbre  served  his  higfanesB 
wkb  fidelity  and  eeal.  He  was  at  that  very  tinve  em- 
ployed by  the  praoe  to  carry  letters  into  France,  and 
had  received  money  to  bear  his  expenses,  with  which 
be  purohased  pistols  to  iwnrdenbis  beaethctor.  At  the 
criminai's  examination,  it  appeared  diat  he  bad  long- 
medkated  this  horrid  action,  and  was  confirmed  in 
his  resolvtion  by  the  Jesuks  and  Catholic  priests:  he 
even  affinned  on  the  rack,  Ibat  the  Dnke  of  Parma  was 
privy  to  the  design,  who  promised  he  should  have  the 
reward. 

The  United  Provinces  were  now  in  a  most  deplorable 
situation*    The  Duke  of  Anjoa  bad  been  totally  unable . 
to  resist  the  Duke  of  Parma;  in  conseqnebce  of  wfaich 
many  towns  had  been  taken,  and  in  other  respects  the 
states  had  sustained  immense  losses.    The  Duke  of  An«- 
jon,  chagrined  and  disappointed,  bad  retired  to  France, 
where  he  died.    But  the^leatb  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
seemed  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  affairs  of  the 
states ;  and  confusion  and  anarchy  now  reigned  in  their 
ceuBoils.    The  provinces  of  Zealand  and  Holland  alone 
Mdeavoured  to  repair  the  loss,  and  show  their  gratitude 
to  WHIiam  by  electing  his  son,  Maurice,  their  stadt- 
hoider  and  captain-^general  by  sea  and  land.     Maurice 
was  at  that  trroe  only  eighteen  years  of  age ;  bnt  ap- 
peared in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  high  dignity 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.    The  first  step 
taken  by  the  confederates  was  a  solemn  renewed  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht ;  after  which  the  nnost  vigorous  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  the  defence  of  the  oeuntry.    But 
liefore  any  thing  of  consequence  conld  be  done,  the ' 
Duke  of  Parma  bad  reduced  Liskenshouk,  Dender*-: 
snonde,  Yilvorde,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp ;  which  struck ; 
the  states  with  such  terror,  that  tbey  again  offered  die 
sovereignty  to  Qaeen  Elizabeth.    This  was  once'  more 
refused ;  though  that  princess  engaged,  by  a  new  treaty, 
to  assist  tbe>  states  both  with  men  and  money.    An 
army  was  accordingly  sent  into  die  Netherlands,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester .'  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  was  of  any  essential  service  to  the 
cause;  for  the  conduct  of  that  ofiicer  was  so  improper, 
that  he  drew  upon  himself  a  general  odium.    It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  the  states  could  not  long  have  sup- 
ported themselves  in  such  cn*cumstances,  had  not  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada,  in  1588,  given  such  a 
blow  to  the  power  of  Spain,  as  totally  disabled  them 
from  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  Netherlands.    Instead 
of  sending  the  proper  assistance  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
that  general  received  ordens  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  the 
Duke  of  Mayence,  who  had  been  defeated  by  Henry 
IV.    The  duke  was  oblige^d  to  comply  with  this  order, 
though  he  was  sensible  the  less  0f  the  Uniled  Proviaces 


must  be  the  oensequenee.  Prince  Ha«ric;e  noW'caniid 
every  thing  before  him ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1691,  the  Dutch  saw  their  frontiers  extended,  the  wMe 
country  secured  by  rrv«rs,  and  covered  by  fortified 
towns,  with  the  greatest  probiAiiiity  of  driving  the  Sft^ 
niards  out  of  Friesland  in  another  campaign. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  this  war  is  only  a 
detail  of  the  kpsss  and  misfortunes  of  the  Spaainds 
which  now  ensued.  Their  affiiira  were  at  last  totally 
mined  by  a  decisive  Tietory  gained  by  IVince  Maurice, 
in  the  year  1600,  over  the  Archduke  Albeit,  who  had 
been  appointed  the  Spanish  governor  cf  the  Nether- 
lands. King  Philip  II.  died  hi  1508,  leaving  the  affinra 
of  his  kingdom  in  the  most  distressed  situation ;  not- 
withstanding which,  hiB  successor,  Philip  IIL,  was  too 
haughty  to  consent  to  peace,  or  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  the  states,  though  be  was  altogieAer 
unable  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  At  last,  in  1607,  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  took  place,  and,  in  1609,  a 
treaty  was  concluded. 

In  1021,  war  was  renewed  with  Spain;  and,  in  1628, 
the  Spaniards  met  with  a  dreadful  blow  by  the  capdm 
<s(  their  flotilla  from  Mexico.  This  was  the  greatest 
prize  the  Hollanders  had  ever  met  with ;  being  valued 
at  no  less  than  fifteen  millions  of  livres.  From^  ikm 
time  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  and  bafBed  in  almost 
every  enterprise  they  undertook;  nevertheless,  they 
carried  on  the  war  with  an  obstinacy  hardly  to  be 
equalled,  for  twenty  years  longer.  At  last,  in  1648,  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  his  Catholic  majesty 
renounced  aN  right  and  sovereignty  over  the  states- 
general  of  tbe  United  Provinces,  who  were  hencef<EVth 
declared  a  free  and  rndependetft  republic* 

After  the  independency  of  tbe  Seven  United  Pro- 
▼inoee  was  acknowledged,  the  other  ten  provinces,  or, 
as  tbey  are  generally  called,  the  Netherlands,  remained 
subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  until  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borougb,  as  general  of  the  allies,  gained  the  memora- 
ble victory  of  Ramilies,  in  the  year  1706;  after  wbidi, 
Brussels,  the  capital,  and  great  part  of  these  provinces^ 
acknowledged  Charles  YL,  afterwards  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, for  their  sovereign.  His  daughter,  Maria  The* 
resa,  remained  in  possession  of  them  until  the  war  of 
1741,  when  the  French  reduced  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  part  of  the  province  of  Luxembourg ;  and  would 
have  retained  them  from  that  time,  but  for  the  exertions 
of  tbe  Dutch  and  the  English,  in  favour  of  the  house 
of  Austria;  which  remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  that  part  of  the  Netherlands  secured  to  \tjbj  the 
peace  df  1748,  till  the  disputes  which* took  place  be- 
tween these  provinces  and  the  Emperor  Joseph,  in  the 
-years  1788  «dlT».  .  Q^^rrU 
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BiMd  fajrtlM  emperor^  wUoli  ^were  waort  eKteamve 
Aaii  hk  »abj«eto  wmAd  aliow;  and,  as  Ihe  emperor  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  force  in  assertkig'  hn  daiinsy 
taany  of  ibe  diseontented  BrabaDtero  aougfbt  a  refuge 
iti  the  Vnked  States.    Tbe  measMes  adppted  hy  bk 
imperial  naiesty  in  respect  (f[  tbe  insnripeBts,  iv«re 
markedjiiy  severity.    Conrt  Trsntasaudonff;  Ihe  f|OTer<- 
nor  of  Brussels,  issued  a  prodamation,  statiuy,  ifait  no 
quarter  should  be  given  tlieiD»  and  that  tbe  Ullages  in 
trbicb  diey  eoncealed  themseires  sbevid  be  set  on  fire. 
Clenend  Dalton  also  marched  with  sdven  tboosaud  nea, 
to  retake  the  forts  whieh  had  bten^cvpied  bjlhemial- 
tontents,  avowing  his  design  of  taking  Aem  ^y  assaak, 
and  putting  every  individual  within  them  to  4fae  sword. 
Notwithstanding  these  measwes,  the  p«blic  discon- 
tent continued  to  increase,  and  almost  every  town  in 
the'  Austrian  Netherlands  resolved  to  oppose  the  em- 
peror.   A  formidable  army  was  soan  raised,  which,  after 
some  successful  skirmishes,  made  Aeraaelves  masters 
of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Tournay,  MaKaes,  and  Qitend ;  or 
that Genend  Dahon  wasoompelled  toretire teBrussola. 
A  battle  was  fought  before  the  city  of  Ghent,  in  whtob 
the  patriots  proved  viotorious,  though  ti^ey  sustained  a 
loss  of  one  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  diildren. 
It  reflecfed  indelible  disgrace  on  the  commanders  of 
the  imperial  troops,  that  they  committed  the  roost  inhu- 
man cruelties  on  all  Ae  onfonunate  objeots  who  fell 
Into  their  hands.    The  soAdiers  were  expressly  ordered 
to  plunder  and  destroy,  wheneivr  they  could  .obtain 
any  booty,  and  the  unrelenting  savages  not  only  killed 
the  men,  but  barbarously  murdered  unprotected  fe- 
males and  sucking  infants*    By  these  craehies  they 
fanned  the  flame  of  disaffection ;  and,. in  a  short  time, 
the  whole  of  Brelbant,  Flanders,  and  Malines,  declared 
themselves  independent,  .and  for  over  releaaod  from 
the  yoke  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Convinced  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  measures  which 
had  been  adopted,  the  emperor  now  assumed  more 
paciflc  language,  and  published  proclamations  of  in- 
demnity, &C.  These^  however,  were  tnsated  with  ithe 
most  ineffable  contempt  by  the  patriots ;  who  pursued 
their  conquests  with  such  success,  tlmt,  before  the  .con- 
olosion  of  the  year,  they  were  in  poasessioo  of  every 
place  in  the  Netherlands,  except  Adtw^erpaiid  Luxem* 
t>ourg. 

Notwtdistanding  they  thus  appeared  to  be  finally  se- 
parated from  the  house  of  Austria,  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  which  happened  sooYi  after,  produced 
such  a  change  in  tbe  conduct  of  government,  .as  gave 
)m'  unexpected  turn  to  the  situation  of  <affinrs;  and  the 
mild  disposition  of  Leopold,  who  sueceaded  his  bro- 
ther, the  conciliatory  measures  wfaidi  :he  adopted,  and 
lAe  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  HoUaMli, 


iudttoed  the  Bdgic  provinces  to  re-imite  themselv^ 
wider  the  Austrian  crown. 

Thflse  provinces  were  seised,  soon  after  the  French 
xevolutioo,  by  those  TopubUcan  armies  which  effected 
mktk  asteaishi||g<diaages  in  Europe ;  and,  by  the  treaty 
of  Gampo  Fvriaio  and  the  subsequent  peace  of  Luno- 
ville,  Jhe  possession  of  them  was  confirmed  to  France. 
But,  oa  the  overthrow  cf  Buonaparte  in  1814,  they 
were  transferred  to  the  iHostrious  house  of  Orange;— 
and  tfaougii  great  apprehension  was  excited  for  their 
safety,  in  consequence  of  the  Corsican's  second  ursur- 
patioi^  the  glorious  victory  of  Wateeloo  has  sealed 
their  security  ^od  prosperity,  under,  tbe  Sovereign 
Prince  of  tbe  Netherlands. 

Belgium  is  a  flat  country,  containing  no  mountains, 
and  but  few  hiUs.  «  The  rural  scene,"  says  Mr.  Shaw, 
"^ presents  here  pleasing  prospects  .on  all  sides:  fields 
^snowned  with  fruitfol  crops,  meadows  covered  with 
numerous  herds,  neat  and  commodious  farm-honseiB, 
aet  singty  or  in  groups,  cheerful  and  extended,  villagei^ 
embowered  among  trees,  and  divided  firom  each  other 
by  small  intervals;  while  through  such  fair  landscapes 
wind  the  rivers,  and  extend  the  clear  canals,  of  Flan* 
dem  and  Brabant.''  In  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  the 
country  is  less  cultivated,  and  presents  a  less  lively 


scene. 


The  air  of  Brabant,  and  upon  the  coast  cff  Flandera, 
is  bad;  that  m  the  interior  parts  is  more  healthful,  and 
the  seasons  more  settled,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
than  they  are  in  England.  The  soil  and  its  produce 
are  rich,  especially  in  corn  and  fruits.  Pasturage  is 
abundant,  and  Flanders  has  been. reckoned  the  granary 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  sometimes  of  England. 
Even  those  parts  which  are  too  barren  to  yield  corn, 
rear  for  mom  profitable  crops  of  flax,  which  is  here 
cultivated  to  greiU  perfection. 

Tbe  agriculture  of  the  Netherlands  has  been  cele- 
brated for  mauy  centuries,  ever  since  their  commerce 
and  manufactures  became  eminent;  and  they  still  so 
for  excel  in  the  art,  that  they  never  allow  the  land  to 
lie  follow,  regarding  the  destruction  of  weeds  as  the 
sole  advantage  of  this  practice,  which  may  be  equally 
accomplished  by  i»rops  of  turnips,  rape,  beans,  and 
clover,  that  not  only  destroy  the  weeds,  but  enrich  the 
aoil.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  commonly 
use  to  their  ploughs  four  horses,  without  a  driver,  the 
ploughman  holding  the  reins,  and  being  equipped  with 
a  long  whip  stock  into  a  socket. 

The  vegetable  productions  do  not  diStr  much  from 
those  of  Great  Britain :  all  the  plants  that  are  natives 
there  may  be  met  with  in  the  sandy  and  marshy  districts 
of  the  south-east  of  England,  except  the  g«ntian1a  crui 


•ciata.    The  mamh-ragwort  is  coauaiaa  in  tbe  shalloi 
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ditches;  the  field-eriiigfo  is  found  in  great  plenty  by  the 
sides  of  the  road ;  and  the  fringed  water-lily  adorns  the 
canals  and  other  deep  streams.  Great  quantities  of 
com,  flax,  and  madder,  are  grown  here,  and  the  pas- 
^-  tturage  for  cattle  is  particularly  abundant.  The  animals 
are  the  same  as  those  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  but 
the  horses  and  black  cattle  are  of  a  superior  size. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  country  is  a  stone- 
quarry,  under  a  hill  near  Maestricht,  which  is  worked 
into  a  sort  of  subterranean  palace,  supported  by  pillars 
twenty  feet  high. 

This  quarry  has  several  yent-holes  cut  in  it,  as  also 
some  small  reservoirs  of  water,  and,  in  time  of  war,  it  is 
a  safe  retreat  for  the  country-people,  who,  being  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  meanderings,  secure  their  cattle 
and  valuable  effects  in  this  subterranean  repository, 
which  affords  convenient  room  Tor  forty  thousand  men. 
Ellis,  who  went  into  the  quarry,  says  it  is  more  won- 
derful than  has  been  described;  it  is  nine  miles  in 
length,  and  three  miles  broad;  and  capable  of  shelter- 
ing one  hundred  thousfod  men;  that  its  excessive 
coldness  cost  htm  a  fit  of  the  ague,  and  that  the  stone 
dug  from  it  i»  like  our  kettlingHstone.  A  stranger  who 
should  visit  it  without  an  experienced  guide,  would  be 
in  danger  not  only  of  bewildering  himself,  or  of  stum- 
bling against  the  comers  of  the  pillars,  but  likewise  of 
being  suddenly  shot  by  villains  lurking  in  it 

In  the  year  1607,  one  thousand  six  hundred  gold 
pieces  were  found  in  Dendermond,  and  proved  to  be  a 
collection  of  ancient  medals  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Lu- 
bius  Yerus.  Some  Roman  highways  are  yet  entire,  and 
ruins  of  temples  and  other  buildings  are  found  in  many 
parts. 

The  vernacular  language  of  this  country  is  the  Fle- 
mish, a  dialect  of  the  Dutch,  but  it  is  now  nearly  su- 
perseded by  the  French;  except  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  These  provinces  boast  of  early 
literaturoi  and  can  recount  various  chronicles  and  bio- 
'graphies  of  the  saints  so  long  back  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, the  period  at  which  they  date  the  conversion  of 
their  ancestors  to  Christianity.  But  in  modem  times 
they  have  rarely  produced  writers  of  great  talents. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  country  that  will  interest  the 
intelligent  traveller  or 'the  connoisseur,  more  than  the 
admirable  productions  of  the  Flemish  painters.  Un- 
fortunately, the  paintings  of  the  most  distinguished 
masters,  viz.  Bubens,  Van  Dyck,  Van  Balen,  Gon- 
zales, Teniers,  Jordaans,  De  Champaigne,  &c.  are  be- 
come extremely  scarce;  particularly  as  many  of  them 
have  been  carried  out  of  the  country  during  the  late 
war.  Some  individuals,  however,  are  still  possessed  of 
very  fine  collections;  and  in  consequence  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  works  of  art  transported  from  the  Nether- 


lands to  Pftris  by  Buonaparte,' the  churches  of  Ani 
werp,  Brussels,  &c.  now  abound  with  the  chefs  d^mwore$ 
of  the  first  masters. 

The  established  religion  of  the  Netherlands  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  but  all  other  sects  are  tolerated;  and 
the  protestant  is  in  no  danger  of  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  sentiments. 

The  manufiictures  and  commerce  of  the  Netherlands 
were,  for  many  ages,  superior  to  any  in  the  west  of 
Europe;  but  of  late  years  they  have  suffered  an  almost 
total  decline,  owing  partly  to  the  other  powers  entering 
into  competition,  and  partly  to  the  establishment  of 
freedom  in  the  United  Provinces,  when  Amsterdam 
arose  on  the  ruins  of  Antwerp.  In  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Munster,  in  I648|  it  had  become  almost  null; 
but  it  began  to  revive  when  the  Netherlands'  became  a 
part  of  France.  It  is  said  diat,  in  the  year  1800,  sixty- 
one  vessels  arrived  from  Embden,  Altona,  and  Ham- 
burgh :  and,  in  1802,  the  commercial  connexions  of  the 
Netherlands  beg^n  to  be  more  extensive,  and  ships  ar- 
rived from  the  .Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  even 
from  the  West-Indies;  the  chief  imports  being  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  cotton-cloths,  hides,  dyeing  woods, 
tea,  indigo,  &c;  and,  in  1805,  previously  to  the  end 
of  July,  there  had  arrived  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four,  two  being  from  Canton,  and  one  from 
Batavia :  the  number  of  those  under  the  Prussian  flag 
was  the  greatest,  and  these  were  followed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans. Cambray  is  renowned  for  cambrics,  which 
thence  derived  their  name.  At  Bruges  there  are  ma- 
nufactures of  baize,  woollen  cloths,  &c:  the  manu- 
factures of  broad  cloths,  druggets,  shalloons,  and 
stockings,  are  conducted  at  StOmers:  but  the  chief 
manufactures  are  those  of  tapestry,  fine  linen,  and  laces, 
at  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Lou  vain; 
which  enrich  the  country,  and  induce  the  farmers  to 
cultivate  flax,  even  on  the  poorest  soils. 

BRUSSELS. 

This  city,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  brow  of  a  bill,  and  watered  by  the  little 
river  Senner;'and  is  allowed  by  all  travellers  to  be  the 
most  delightfol  residence  in  the  Netherlands.  So  early 
as  the  year  900,  it  had  a  market  and  a  castle:  and  in 
the  year  1840,  it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  free- 
stone, the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  visible.  Between  the 
years  1357  and  1870,  it  was  considerably  enlarged, 
and  is  now  said  to  be  nearly  seven  miles  in  circunnf 
ference. 

In  this  city  are  some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  predilec^ 
tion  for  the  number  aeoeii;  as  there  are  seven  principal 
streets  that  enter  into  the  gfeat  market;  seven  stately 
houses  for  the  residence  of  the  corporation;  seven  pa^ 
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rab-churcfaes;  seren  noble  families,  eminent  for  tbeir 
antiquity  and  great  privileges ;  and  seven  public  gates, 
of  Doric  work,  remarkable  for  leading  to  sq  many, 
places  of  pleasure,  or  different  exercises ;  one  to  fow- 
ling, a  second  to  fishing,  a  third  to  hunting,  a  fourth  to 
pleasant  fields,  a  fifth  to  pasture-grounds,  a  sixth  to 
springs  and  vine-yards,  and  a  seventh  to  gardens. 

From  Brussels  a  canal  is  cut  to  the  river  Rupple,  a 
little  beyond  the  village  of  Willebroeck,  by  means  of 
which  there  is  a  daily  communication  in  barges  with 
Antwerp:  this  canal  was  begun  the  11th  of  June,  1550, 
and  made  fit  for  navigation,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1561,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  architect 
George  Rinaldi;  the  elevation  of  the  ground  is  fifty 
feet;  and  regulated  by  means  of  five  sluices ;  the  length 
of  the  canal  is  about  seven  leagues,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  eighteen  hundred  thousand  florins :  by  this  means 
both  the  ocean  and  the  Scheldt  are  open  to  Brussels,  to 
the  great  convenience  of  the  commerce  of  the  city.. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville,  situated  in  the  great  square,  is 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  tower,  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in  height, 
is  an  a/Jmirable  piece  of  workmanship ;  it  is  entirely 
constructed  of  stone,  and  its  summit  is  crowned  by  a 
gigantic  statue  of  St.  Michael,  of  gilt  copper.  It  is 
singular,  that  the  architect  should  have  neglected  to 
place  this  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice ;  but  a  de- 
gree of  irregularity  has  also  been  remarked  in  the 
doors^  windows,  &c.  of  the  building,  presenting  a  tout 
ensemble  altogether  original. 

The  great  market-place  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
in  Europe,  being  a  regular  parallelogram,  the  four 
sides  of  which,  though  ornamented  with  buildings  of 
different  forms  and  orders  of  architecture,  is  never- 
theless consistent  with  the  general  plan.  Among  the 
numerous  ornaments  that  embellish  this  structure,  there 
were  some  that  held  the  first  rank  among  the  finest 
pieces  of  sculpture ;  but  these  were  destroyed  in  the 
revolution. 

M.  Dumis,  a  French  author,  has  thus  described  the 
architecture  of  the  Netherlands  in  a  few  words.  **  It  is 
peculiar  to  itself,  being'a  compound  of  the  Gothic  and 
the  Morisco,  equally  as  astonishing  for  its  lightness  and 
its  boldness,  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  forms,  and  the  har- 
mony of  its  proportion.^  Thi|  style  of  architecture 
was  introduced  into  the  Netherlands  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  borrowed  it  from  the  Moorish  edifices  in  Spain. 

The  church  of  St.  Gudule  contains  a  number  of  fine 
marble  tombs,  with  the  remains  of  many  nobles,  princes, 
and  governors  af  the  Netherlands.  In  the  nave  of  this 
church  is  a  pulpit,  or  chair  de  verite^  constructed  of 
oak,  enriched  with  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  bv 
Henry  Verbruggen,  of  Antwerp. 

11- 


The  subject  is  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from 
Paradise.  They  are  standing  under  the  tree  of  Know- 
ledge, the  branches  of  which,  loaded  with  apples,  are 
also  occupied  near  Eve  by  such  birds  and  animals  as 
the  peacock,  the  parrot,  and  the  ape,  designed  to  re- 
present the  frailties  of  the  female  sex :  over  Adam  ia 
seen  the  eagle,  the  ostrich,  &c.  which  characterize  the 
qualities  of  the  man. 

The  canopy  over  this  piece  of  sculpture  is  supported 
by  two  angels,  and  by  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and 
crowned  by  a  beautiAiI  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
holding  the  divine  infant  in  her  arms.  There  are  se- 
veral angels  at  her  feet,  and  with  a  cross,  which  she 
holds  in  her  hand,  she  brcrises  the  head  of  the  serpent. 
This  church  has  two  towers,  upon  each  of  which  a  te- 
legraph was  placed  by  the  French  government.  A 
grand  stair-case  of  blue  marble,  which  led  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  was  decorated  by  a  ballustrade;  but, 
being*  thrown  down  in  some  popular  commotion,  it  has 
been  subsequently  removed. 

In  the  choir  of  this  church  there  is  a  tomb  of  black 
marble,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  lion  on  copper, 
which  is  said  to  weigh  more  than  six  thousand  pounds. 
This  mausoleum  contains  the  ashes  of  John  II.  Duke  of 
Brabant,  who  died  in  1312,  and  those  of  his  wife,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Edward,  King  of  England,  who  died 
in  1318.  Philip  II.  is  also  interred  here ;  he  died  in 
1480. " 

In  the  nave  are  fourteen  very  fine  statues,  which  are 
greatly  admired  by  connoisseurs;  they  represent  the 
Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Twelve  Apostles^ 
In  one  of  the  chapels  in  which  service  is  perform 
the  superb  mausoleums  of  the  families  of  Spinola  and 
Jean  Srueghel,  a  celebrated  painter,  attract  g^reat  a(- 
tentiob. 

Most  of  the  streets  in  Brussels  are  commodious,  and 
have  fine  openings ; — the  architecture  of  the  houses  is 
grand,  being  ornamented  with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  the 
fronts  painted  with  oil-coIours :  the  prevailing  colours 
are  white,  a  nankeen  yellow,  and  light  green.  The 
dates  of  the  buildings  are  nearly  all  equal,  being  sub- 
sequent to  the  bombardment  of  the  city  by  Marshal 
Villeroy,  in  the  autunm  of  1695.  The  style  in  which 
the  houses  were  ^rebuilt,  after  that  calamity,  is  a  snfii- 
cient  indication  of  the  opulence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Brussels,  even  at  that.period.  Most  of  the  houses  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  have  their  gable  ends  to- 
wards the  street 

St.  Michael's  Square,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
new  street  De  La  Loi,  is  a  long  square,  formed  by  mag- 
nificent buildings  of  the  same  architecture,  ornamented 
with  pilasters  of  the  I^^^'c  <jijj-^|u.^  '^his  has  been  a 
promenade  for  some  years  past;  and   to  increase  the 
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pleasure  of  walking  here»  the  pavement  was  after  some 
time  taken  up,  to.give  place  to  a  number  of  lime-trees, 
which  are  enclosed  within  riftiling.  The  new  corn-mar- 
ket is  very  handsome,  but  the  architecture  of  the  houses 
that  surround  it  is  of  different  kinds. 

The  park  at  Brussels  is  superior  to  roost  of  the  pub- 
lic promenades  in  Europe.  It  is  intersected  by  broad 
and  handsome  walks,  the  lofty  trees  on  each  side  afford- 
ing their  shade  to  these  and  the  beautiful  lawns  which 
continually  relieve  the  eye,  and  give  particular  effect  to 
a  number  of  marble  statues  of  excellent  workmanship. 
A  fine  basin  in  the  centre,  plentifully  stocked  with  gold 
.and  silver  fish«  adds  to  the  attractions  of  this  delight- 
ful spot.  On  each  side  of  the  principal  walk,  two 
valleys,  shaded  with  high  trees  and  bushes,  offer  a  re- 
treat from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  magnificence  of  the  buildings  which  surround 
the  park,  cannot  be  easily  surpassed,  particularly  the 
extensive  facade  occupying  the  whole  (ength  of  the 
street  De  La  Loi,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
palace,  lately  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  pediment  exhibits  a  group  of  allegorical  figures, 
which  does  honour  to  the  art  of  sculpture. 

Besides  the  theatre  in  the  park,  there  are  an  assem- 
bly^-room  and  a  coffee-house,  with  billiard-tables,  and 
other  games.  An  excellent  traiteur  is  also  established 
here. 

The  regularity  and  beautiful  architecture  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  grand  square,  called  the  Place  Royale,  par- 
ticularly the  superb  portico  of  the  new  church  of  Con- 
denberg,  the  pediment  of  which  is  supported  by  six 
columns,  produces  a  very  striking  effect.  This  square 
was  formerly  embellished  with  the  statue  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  which  cost  a  very  great  sum,  but 
was  thrown  down  when  General  Dumourier  eptered 
Brussels.  It  was  replaced  when  the  Anstrians  regained 
possession;  but,  during  the  war,  it  was  a  second  time 
verthrown,  and  carried  to  Paris. 

The  noble  palace  of  Schonenberg^  commonly  called 
I«acken,  was  built  by  the  late  Archduchess  Maria  Chris- 
tiana, and  was  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  usurper 
Buonaparte.  The  gardens  overlook  the  road  to  Ant- 
werp ;  and  these  contain  the  subterranean  grotto,  the 
temples  of  Amity,  and  that  of  the  Sun.  The  celebrated 
Chinese  Pagoda  has  been  unfortunately  destroyed. 

ANTWERP. 
Antwerp  is  situate  in  a  low  marshy  ground  on  the 
Scheldt,  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Brussels:  the  cita- 
del is  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe,  and)  under  the 
direction  of  Camot,  during  the  last  struggle  between 
Buonaparte  and  the  allies,  it  seemed  to  have  been  ren- 
dered impregnable  by  land  and  water. 


The  commerce  of  this  city,  rather  more  than  two  eeup* 
turies  ago,  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  state  in 
Europe,  two  thousand  five  hundred  vessels  arriving  in 
its  ports  in  one  year;  and  it  is  recorded,  as  a  proof  of 
the  opulence  of  its  merchants,  that  a  certain  individual, 
named  John  Daens,  having  lent  the  Emperor  Charles 
y.  a  million  of  gold,  invited  him  to  dinner;  when, 
after  a  royal  entertainment,  he  threw  the  emperoi^s 
bond  into  a  fire  made  of  cinnamon. 

When  the  United  Provinces  threw  ofiT  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  having  got  possession  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Scheldt,  they  built  forts  on  the  sides,  and  sunk  obstruc- 
tions in  the  channel  to  prevent  a  free  navigation ;  in 
consequenco  of  which  the  coounerce.  of  Antwerp  has 
been  completely  ruined.  Still,  however,  it  is  a  lurge 
and  handsome  city,  and  an  episcopal  see.  The  streets 
are,  in  general,  wide  and  straight,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  regular  fortifications :  the  citadel,  of  a  penta- 
gonal form,  was  built  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
on  a  rising  ground,  to  overawe  the  citizens.  The  work 
was  conducted  by  Pachiotti,  a  famous  engineer  and  ar- 
chitect, who  gave  the  design,  and  by  Colonel  Cerbel- 
lon,  who  employed  in  the  works  not  only  the  pioneers, 
but  the  soldiers  of  the  duke's  army.  In  this  citadel 
was  placed  the  famous  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
made  of  the  cannon  taken,  at  the  battle  of  Jemminghe, 
in  Friesland.  The  duke  was  represented  standing  erect, 
and  armed  at  all  points,  on  a  square  pedestal  of  blue 
mwrble.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  commander's  baton ; 
the  other  hand  pointed  towards  the  city,  to  signify  that 
he  had  procured  its  peace.  Under  his  feet  lay  a  mon« 
ster  with  two  heads  and  six  hands,  to  represent  the 
nobility  and  peo[Je  whom  he  had  vanquished;  one 
hand  held  a  flambeau,  the  other  held  a  broken  hauuner, 
an  axe,  a  leaf  of  paper,  and  a  purse;  benetfith  the  mon- 
ster lay  a  visor,  a  club,  serpents,  &c.  On  the  side  of 
the  pedestal,  towards  the  city,  was  an  inscription  in 
French,  to  the  following  effect: 

**  To  the  honour  of  Ferdinand  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
duke  of  Alva,  and  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  faithful  minister  of  the  excellent  King  of 
Spain,  Philip  II.  who  succeeded  in  appeasing  the 
sedition,  chasing  the  rebels,  re-establishing  the  re« 
ligion,  and  confirming  the  peace  of  these  pro- 
vinces." 

This  statue  was  so  oflTensive  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Antwerp,  that  they  threw  it  down  with  a  design  to  break 
it  to  pieces;  and  although  it  was  removed  by  Don  Lewis 
de  Requesne,  the  Duke  of  Af  va's  successor,  to  a  place 
less  public ;  yet  nothing  could  prevent  its  being  treated 
with  every  mark  of  ignominyj^^  ^^^^^IJ^HMI:^ 
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could  bestow  on  the  representatioB  of  a  man,  who  had 
rendered  himself  so  ani^ersaily  detested* 

The  most  remarkable  public  edifices  in  this  cit^rare 
the  bourse,  oic  exchange,  the  town-house,  the  cathe- 
dral, the  Jesuit's  church,  and  that  of  St.  James.  The 
bourse  is  ninety  feet  in  lengtii,  and  seventy  in  depth, 
including  the  portico  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  it  was 
first  built  in  1531,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name 
fix>m  a  bouse  that  stood  in  the  same  place,  on  the  front 
of  which  was  an  escutcheon  with  three  bourses  or 
purses  on  it  The  plan  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  in 
London,  as  first  built  by  Sir  Thotnas  Gresham,  was 
taken  firom  this.  The  town-house  is  a  fine  old  build- 
ing, ninety-seyen  feet  long,  and  sixty-five  feet  deep. 
The  cathedral-church  of  Ndtre  Dame  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  widi  a  steeple  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  height  The  interior  contains  many  altars  and  little 
chapels,  adorned,  with  exquisite  sculptures  and  paint- 
ii^:  the  ascension  of  the  Virgin,  the  taking  down 
from  the  cross,  the  salutation,  and  the  circumcision,  by 
Rubens,  are  particularly  esteemed.  The  portico  is 
decorated  with  marble  statues,  and  is  extremely  fine. 
The% Jesuits'  church  is  another  noble  structure;  the 
model  of  its  interior  being  not  unlike  that  of  St  Cle- 
ment's, in  London,  son^ething  longer,  but  hardly  so 
broad ;  the  piilan  are  of  the  finest  marble,  the  walls 
and  roof  are  wainscoted  with  pannek  painted  by  Ru- 
bens, and  other  great  masters;  the  great  altar  is  of  the 
finest  marble,  lofty  and  noble,  with  a  ^jand  picture  of 
the  ascension  of  the  Virgin,  by  Rubens.  That  cele- 
brated artist  was  buried  in  St  James's  church,  in  a 
small  chapel  erected  by  himself,  and  adorned  with  a 
beautiful  altar-piece  of  his  own  painting. 

Near  the  cathedral  was  fonnerly  shown  the  iron  rail- 
ing of  a  well,  with  ornamental  foliages,  the  workman- 
ship of  Quintin  Marsys,  then  a  blacksmith,  but  after- 
wards a  painter.  He  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and 
fell  in  love  with  a  painter's  daughter;  but,  as  the  lady's 
father  determined  to  give  her  only  to  one  of  his  own 
profession,  Marsys  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  the 
art,  and  returned  to  Antwerp  with  such  proafii  of  his 
ability  in  the  pictorial  art,  that  the  old  man  readily 
gave  his  consent  to  a  marriage  with  his  daughter.  Ant- 
werp possesses  many  of  his  pieces,  and  the  famous 
picture  of  the  Misers,  in  Windsor  Castle,  is  ot  this 
master's  painting.  At  the  entrance  of  the  cathedral 
his  head  is  carved,  with  this  inscription : 

*^  Connabialte  amor  de  Mulcibre  fecit  Apellem  :** 

which  is  merely  saying,   in  English,  that  connubial 
love  made  an  Apetles  of  a  blacksmith. 

Among  other  famous  men  whom  Antwerp  has  pro-, 
dsced,  are  Orteliusi^  the  celebrated  geographer,  Gra- 


maye,  the  historiographer  of  the  Netherlands,  Vandyke-, 
the  two  Teniers,  father  and  son,  painters,  whose  works 
are  universally  known  and  valued,  Schelstraete,  libra- 
rian at  the  Vatican,  &c.  &c. 

Near  the  citadel  is  a  large  prison,  containing  one 
thousand  convicts.  This  place  and  its  inhabitants  havie 
been  thus  described  by  a  recent  visitor.  *^  I  hi^d  ob- 
served, on  the  outride  of  the  citadel,  several  parties  €f[ 
men  dressed  in  red  jackets,  working  at  diflerent  sorts 
of  labour,  chained  two  and  two  by  the  legs.  The  first 
party  were  attending  two  carts  with  a  water-cask  on 
each ;  and  their  march  made  a  dreadful  rattling.  They 
were  the  convicts,  sent  to  Antwerp  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  and  many  for 
life.  Each  party  had  a  superintendant  with  it,  and 
those  who  are  allowed  to  work  out  of  doors,  are  the 
better-behaved,  and  those  whose  time  is  nearly  expiring. 
Accompanied  by  an  under-keeper,  I  went  into  their 
great  prison,  within  the  citadel :  it  .consists  of  large 
wards,  divided  into  stalls,  finced  head  to  head  along 
the  middle  range,  so  as  to  leave  the  walls  free  on  both 
sides  to  pass  along,  as  in  a  stable.  A  man  on  the  out- 
side unlocked  an  iron  grated  door,  and,  in^  a  moment, 
I  found  myself  among  some  hundreds  of  desperate  cri- 
minals. 

^  I  had  often  heard  that  a  visit  to  the  felons  of  New- 
gate is  neither  safe  nor  pleasant ;  but  it  seemed  much 
worse  to  be  surrounded  by  foreign  ruffians  of  all  de- 
scrijf>tions.  To  my  surprise,  however,  as  we  passed 
along,  the  poor  creatures,  many  of  whom  had  left  their 
stalls  to  go  over  to  the  opposite  side,  ran  into  their  ken- 
nels, that  we  might  not  have  to  step  over  their  chains ; 
and  one  and  all  stood  silent,  and  pulled  .oflT  their  caps 
as  we  passed.  The  governor  told  me,  that  this  was 
not  owing  to  my  being  accompanied  by  an  overseer; 
but  that  they  would  have  done  the  same  had  I  been 
alone. 

**  The  prison  is  well  aired,  and  there  were  very  few 
of  the  prisoners  sick.  Their  submission  results  from 
the  hopelessness  of  their  situation,  and  the  severe  re- 
gime  under  which  they  are  placed.  To  prevent  even 
the  thought  of  mutiny,  loaded  cannon  are  pointed  to 
both  sides  of  the  building." 

GHENT. 
This  celebrated  city  is  situate  at  the  conflux  of  four 
navigable  rivers,  the  Scheldt,  the  Lys,  the  Lieve,  and 
the  Moere,  which  run  through  it,  and  diyide  it  into 
twenty-six  litde  isles,  over  which  there  are  three  hun- 
dred bridges.  One  of  these  is  remarkable  for  a  statue 
in  brass  of  a  young  man  who  was  condemned  to  cut  off 
his  father's  head;  but,  as  he  was  going  to  strike,  the 
blade  flew  into  the  air^  and  the  hilt  remained  in  his 
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handy  upon  which  they  were,  both  pardoned.  This 
event  occorred  in  the  year  1371,  and  a  painting  of  the 
story  is  still  preserved  in  the  town-house.  Ghent  is 
surrounded  with  walls  and  other  fortifications^  and  is 
tolerably  strong  for  a  place  of  its  circumference.  But 
all  the  ground  within  the  walls  is  not  built  upon.  The 
streets  are  large  and  well-paved,  the.market-places  are 
spacious,  and  the  houses  boilt  with  brick :  but  the  Fri- 
day's market-place  is  the  largest,  and  is  remarkable  for 
a  statue  of  Charles  Y.,  which  stands  upon  a  pedestal, 
in  the  imperial  habit.  That  of  Cortere  is  remarkable 
for  a  fine  walk  under  several  rows  of  trees.  In  1737, 
a  fine  opera-house  was  built  here,  and  a  guard-house 
for  the  garrison.  Near  the  town  is  a  very  high  tower, 
with  a  handsome  clock  and  chimes.  The  great  bell 
weighs  eleven  thousand  pounds.  This  town  is  famous 
for  the  pacification  signed  here  in  1526,  for  settling  the 
tranquillity  of  the  seventeen  provinces,  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  King  of  Spain.  It  was  taken 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1678,  who  afterwards  restored  it.  The 
French  took  possession  of  it  again  after  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain.  In  1706,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  by  the  French  in  1708; 
but  it  was  retaken  the  same  year.  The  French  took  it 
by  surprise  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy ;  but,  at  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Cbapelle,  it  was  restored.  It  was  again 
taken  by  the  French  in  1794,  and  in  1816  it  was  the 
temporary  residence  of  Louis  XVIIL,  during  the  second 
usurpation  of  Buonaparte.  John,  the  third  son  of  Ed-* 
ward  III.  king  of  England,  was  born  in  this  city,  and 
thence  called  John  of  Gaunt.  It  is  very  well  seated  for 
trade,  on  account  of  its  rivers  and  canals.  It  carries 
on  a  great  commerce  in  corn ;  and  has  linen,  woollen, 
and  silk,  manufactures.  The  population  is  computed 
at  seventy  thousand. 

BRUGES. 

Bruges  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  surrounded  by  ca- 
nalsy  which  are  navigable  for  vessds  of  five  hundred 
tons  burthen.  The  quays,  also,  are  extremely  commo- 
dious ;  but  commerce  has  here  suffered  so  considerably, 
that,  in  several  parts  of  this  tity,  grass  was  lately  grow- 
ing to  the  watei^s  edge. 

The  houses  are  generally  large  and  ancient,  exhibit- 
ing the  remains  of  former  grandeur  and  opulence,  but 
were,  till  lately,  mostly  shut  up,  or  only  a  room  or  two 
inhabited  by  the  remains  of  a  family,  or  an  old  servant 
sufficient  to  retain  possession;  some  of  the  houses 
ibave  forty  or  fifty  windows  in  front.  Many  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  are  now  in  ruins,  and  parts  of  their  once 
stately  chapels  are  occupied  by  private  families. 

The  steeple  at  the  top  of  the  Grand  Market,  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 


rope; it  has  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  stejfMi  in' 
height,  and  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  set  of  chimes, 
which  play  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  There  are  several 
good  churches  at  Bruges ;  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St  Donat,  is  most  superbly  decorated  with  sculpture, 
and  paintings  of  the  first  Flemish  masters. 

Bruges  contains  many  monuments,  which  remind  the 
spectator  of  the  period  when  it  served  as  a  central  point 
for  the  merchants  of  the  Hans  Towns,  and  those  of  Ve- 
nice, Genoa,  and  other  cities  in  the  Mediterranean.  In 
fact,  it  was  at  that  time  the  only  depAt  of  the  commerce 
of  Europe,  from  whence  they  drew  a  sufiicient  supply 
for  surrounding  nations.  Bruges  being  also  the  resi- 
dence of  the  powerful  Counts  of  Flanders,  was  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity,  when  the  court  of  Philip  the 
Good  displayed  an  unparalleled  degree  of  splendour, 
and  when  his  power  rendered  him  formidable  to  all  his 
neighbours.  His  court  was  an  asylum  for  every  unfor- 
tunate sovereign.  This  Count  of  Flanders,  wtm  at  one 
tiqie  protected  kings,  and  at  others  made  them  tremble, 
immortalized  his  name,  not  only  by  his  great  qualities 
and  his  brilliant  actions,  but  by  his  establishment  of 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  1430,  on  the  day  of 
his  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  John,  King  of 
Portugal. 

The  following  observations  of  Mr.  Southey  on  this 
city  are  peculiarly  apposite : 

**  The  season  of  her  splendour  Is  ^ooe  by, 

Yet  every  where  its  monoments  remaio  i 
Temples  which  rear  thdr  stately  heads  on  Uf  b, 

€knals  that  intersect  the  fertile  plain, 
Wide  streets  and  squares,  with  many  a  court  and  baU 
Spacious  and  undefac*d,  but  ancient  all. 

Time  hath  not  wrong'd  her,  nor  hath  Rain  soof  ht 

Rudely  her  splendid  structurci  to  destroy. 
Save  in  those  rerent  days  with  evil  frauf  bt, 

When  Mutability,  in  drunken  joy 
Triumphant,  and  from  all  restraint  released, 
Let  loose  the  fierce  and  many -headed  beast. 

But  for  the  scars  In  that  unhappy  rage 

Inflicted,  firm  she  stands  and  undecay*d  ; 
Like  our  first  sires*,  a  beautiful  old  age 

Is  befs,  in  venerable  yean  array'd  i 
And  yet  to  her  benignant  stars  may  bring. 
What  fate  denies  to  man,^a  second  spring. 

Whea  I  nay  read  of  tilts  in  days  of  old. 
And  tourneys  graced  by  chieftains  of  reaowB, 

Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriors  bold, 
If  Fancy  would  pourtray  some  stately  town, 

Which  for  such  pomp  fit  theatre  should  be. 

Fair  Bruges,  I  shall  then  remember  thee." 

The  church  of  N6tre  Dame  is  a  beautiful  edifice; 
but  the  interior  presents  nothing  striking,  excepting 
two  monumentsy  constructed  of  ^serr^  de  toucbe^  and 
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gilt  copper.  The  gilding  alone  cost  twenty-four  thou- 
sand Dutch  ducats.  These  luperb  memorials  were 
sayed  from  the  fury  of  the  revolutionists  by  the  beadle 
of  the  church.  BDonaparte,  being  informed  of  this 
circumstance  when  he  was  at  Bruges,  ordered  the 
beadleii  Reward  for  his  serFices,  and  gave  one  thou- 
sand francs  for  the  embelliBhment  of  the  chapel  which 
contains  Aese  monuments;  the  first  of  which  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  killed  before  Nancy,  in  1477.  It  was 
erected  in  1660,  by  Marie  lyAuiriche,  sister  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  with  the  following  inscription : — **  Here  lies 
the  most  high,  most  powerful,  and  magnanimous  Prince 
Charles,  Duke  of  Bourg,  Lothricke,  Brabant,  Lim- 
bourg,  Luxembourg,  and  Gueldres ;  Count  of  Flanders, 
Artois,  Buigundy ;  Palatine  of  Hanau,  of  Holland,  of 
Zealand,  of  Namur,  and  Zutphen;  Marquis  of  the 
Holy  Empire;  Lord  of  Friesland,  Salines,  and  Malines; 
who,  being  highly  endowed  with  tourage,  constancy, 
and  magnanimity,  was  for  a  long  time  fortunate  in  his 
arduous  enterprises,  battles,  and  victories,  at  Montheiri, 
in  Normandy,  in  Artois,  and  at  Liege;  till  fortune, 
turning  her  back  upon  him,  overwhelmed  him  on  the 
night  of  the  Twelfth  Day,  1476,  before  Nancy;  His 
body,  deposited  at  Nancy,  was  afterwards,  by  order  of 
the  most  high,  most  puissant,  and  most  victorious  Prince 
Charles,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  fifth  of  this  name, 
his  nephew,  and  the.  inheritor  of  his  name,  his  victories, 
and  his  loidships,  removed  to  Bruges,  where  King 
Philip  of  Castile,  Leon,  Arragbn,  and  Navarre,  and  son 
of  the  same  Emperor  Charles,  caused  it  to  be  deposited 
in  this  tomb,  by  the  side  of  his  daughter  and  sole 
heiress,  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  most  high  and  most  puis- 
sant Prince  Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Austria^  and  after- 
wards King  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans.'' 

The  other  tomb  contains  the  remains  of  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  daughter  of  this  prince,  the  wife  of  Maxi- 
milian, Archduke  of  Austria,  who  died  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  her  age,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1481. 

From  Bruges  to  Ghent,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  usual  conveyance  is  by  a  canal  in  a 
boat,  which  sets  out  every  morning  at  pine  o'clock ; 
another  sets  out  at  the  same  time  from  Ghent,  and  ar- 
rives at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  These  boats  are 
extremely  commodious,  capable  of  containing  two  hun- 
dred persons.  The  state-cabin  is  handsomely  decorated 
with  damask  furniture,  over  which  is  the  quarter-deck, 
having  seats  for  fine  weatbert  And  covered  with  a  ca- 
nopy, like  the  Egyptian  gondolas.  The  passage  afibrds 
a  most  delightful  view  of  the  country,  passing  through 
the  most  fertile  part  of  Flanders,  intersected  with  gen« 
tlemen's  seats  and  small  villages;  the  banks  of  the 
canal  are  ornamented  with  uniform  rows  of  trees;  by 
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the  side  of  the  canal  is  also  the  paved  way,  for  cabrio- 
lets or  other  carriages. 

The  vessel  is  divided  into  three  separate  cabins,  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  price ;  for  the  first  cabin,  and  dinner  at  the 
first  table,  the  expence  is  five  francs.  For  the  second 
table  and  cabin,  the  price  is  only  three  francs^  and  for 
poor  travellers,  who  carry  their  own  dinner,  or  who 
have  no  dinner,  the  expence  is  but  one  franc. 

A  convenient  kitchen  is  fitted  up  on  board,  with  a 
regular  man-cook ;  and  the  dinner,  at  one  o'clock,  is 
served  up  in  an  excellent  style. 

There  is  also  a  neat  little  bar,  from  which  the  pas- 
sengers may  have  any  occasional  refi'eshment,  as  cofl^ee, 
tea,  liquors,  &c  When  the  expctoce  of  the  journey  is 
collected  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  the  waiter  follows 
with  a  strong  iron  box,  on  which  is  written.  Charity 
far  the  poor;  and  here  you  are  thought  to  behave  very 
generously,  if  you  put  in  a  few  centimes,  being  the 
fractional  hundredth  part  of  a  penny.  The  contents  of 
this  chest  are  divided,  in  equal  proportions,  between 
the  poor  of  the  town  and  the  waiters  on  board. 

The  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  between 
Ghent  and  Bruges  is  highly  interesting;  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  descriptive  stanzas : 

**  No  oappler  landicap*  may  on  earth  be  sees, 

Rich  gardens  aU  arooad  and  fmitful  frovet, 
White  dweUiop  trim  relieT'd  with  lively  gttcn^ 

The  pollard  that  the  Flembh  painter  lofes, 
With  aspini  tall  and  poplars  fair  to  view, 
Casting  o*cr  all  the  land  a  grey  and  billowy  hne. 

Eorope  can  boast  no  richer,  goodlier  scene, 
Than  that  thro'  which  our  pleasant  passage  lay, 

By  fertile  fields  and  fruitful  gardens  green, 
The  journey  of  a  short  autumnal  day  i 

Sleek  well-fed  steeds  our  steady  vessel  drew, 

The  heavens  were  fair,  and  Mirth  was  of  our  crew. 

Along  the  smooth  canai*s  unbending  line, 

Beguiling  time  with  liglit  discoune,  we  went, 
Nor  wanting  savoury  food  nor  generous  wine. 

Ashore,  too,  there  was  feast  and  merriment} 
The  jovial  peasants  at  some  village*fair 
Were  dancingy  drinking,  smoking,  gambling,  there." 

MAUNES. 

Malines,  or  Mechlin^  is  situated  upon  the  river  Dyle, 
and  contains  six  parish-churches;  one  of  which,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Bombaot,  is  a  very  lai^e  and  handsome 
edifice,  built  about  the  year  1451. 

In  the  year  1491,  a  chapter  of  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  was  held  here,  by  Philip  le  Bel,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  when  fourteen  new  knights  were  created. 
Besides  the  churches,  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  religious  booses,  both  for  men  and  women.  S&[^ 
Roipbaut^  the  patron  of  Malines,  is  said  to  have  beei^ 
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a  younger  son  of  a  petty  kipff  of  Ireland,  and  elected 
to  the  bishopric  of  Dablm ;  but,  conceiiring  himself 
too  young  to  support  Ibe  dignity  of  the^  office,  he 
quitted  it,  and  traydled  to  Rome,  to  Fisit  the  tombs 
of  the  Christian  martyrs*  In  his  return  be  stopped  at 
Malines,  where  a  great  number  of  infidels  were  con- 
verted by  his  ministry.  He  was  assassinated  on  the 
24th  of  June,  775,  by  two  men;  one  of  whom  was  in- 
duced by  avarice,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  treasures; 
t^e  other  by  revenge,  for  having  been  reproved  for  an 
adulterous  connexion.  An  annual  fete,  in  honour  of 
this  saint,  waa  i^ppointed  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  to  be 
observed  on  the  first  of  July,  that  it  might  not  interfere 
with  the  festival  of  St  John  Baptist,  on  the  24th  of 
June.  Malines  was  anciendy  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Liege ;  and  subsequently  under  that  of 
Cambray,  in  which  state  it  continued  till  the  y^ar  1659, 
when  Pope  Paul  IV.,  at  the  solicitation  of  Philip  II., 
King  of  Spain,  erected  it  into  an  archbishopric,*  with 
the  title  of  Primate  of  the  Netheriands. 

The  sufllragans  of  this  metropolitan  were  the  Bishops 
of  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Ruremond,  Ypres,  and 
Bois-le«Duc,  the  latter  of  ^which  was  dissolved  at  the 
revolution  of  the  states.  After  the  erection  of  the 
archbishopric,  several  provincial  councils  were  held, 
at  which  all  the  suffVagans  assisted;  the  first  was  held 
at  flfalines  in  the  year  1970,  at  which  the  Biihop  of 
Ypres  presided,  in  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  Car- 
dinal Granvelle,  who  was  in  Spain ;  the  second  was 
held  in  the  year  1574,  at  Louvain,  where  the  same 
bishop  presided ;  a  third  was  held  at  Malines  in  the 
year  1607,  under  Archbishop  Hovius,  who  published 
the  synodal  ordinances  two  years  after. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  college 
was  founded  here  for  poor  students,  which  was  en- 
larged by  Archbishop  Hovius.  This  foundation  owed 
its  origin  to  John  Standonck,  a  native  of  Malines,  who 
dso  founded  colleges  of  a  similar  kind  at  Louvain, 
Cambray,  Valenciennes,  and  Paris,  at  which  last  place 
he  died  in  the  year  1604 

The  7th  of  August,  1546,  wns  truly  disastrous  to  this 
city.  A  magasine,  containing  two  thousand  quintals  of 
gunpowlder,  being  ignited  by  lightning,  blew  up,  and 
destroyed  three  hundred  houses,  killed  two  hundred 
persons,  and  maimed  six  hundred  others.  The  explo- 
sion was  so  great,  that  it  was  distinctly  heard  at  Brus- 
sels and  Antwerp. 

lliough  the  manufactures  of  tapestry  and  gilt  leather, 
Anr  which  Malines  was  once  renowned,  are  now  entirely 
decayed,  the  city  has  still  a  population  of  twenty  thou- 
sand persons,  who  are  principally  employed  in  the  tan- 
neries and  in  the  manufacture  of  rugs.  Hats  madb  here 
are  equal  to  those  of  Brussels,  or  any  other  part  of  the 


Netherlanda ;  and  though  ih^  laee  of  Malines  is  mf<^ 
rior  in  beauty  to  that  of  Bru^ls|  it  is  more  dnnble. 
Malines,  however^  is  not  confined  to  iUf  own  tnanufac- 
tures,  but  carries  on  i^  considerable  trade  in  grain  apd 
other  produce  in  its  environst  The  brown  beer^of  Ma- 
lines is  excellent  and  th^  meat  is  of  the  very  best  qua- 
lity, as  the  butchers  are  prohibited  froqi  kiUiag  cows,  nor 
can  any  individual  butcher  kill  more  than  one  ox  per 
week.  On  this  account,  they  are  always  careful  only 
to  purchase  the  finest.  The  bacon,  bam«,  &e»  of  this 
place  are  so  well  pured,  that  they  might  be  introduced 
to  the  best  tables  for  delicacy  and  fiaVour :  even  the 
feet  and  the  ears  of  the  pig,  us  prepared  here,  are  well 
known  throughout  Belgium  as  forming  a  dish,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  k  defeuner  de  Malines,  A  French 
traveller  observes,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  seek  for 
a  place  where  there  ib  better  eating  than  at  Malines; 
and  that  the  low  price  of  eatables,  and  that  of  house- 
rent,  is  a  strong  recommendation ;  thbugh  il  arises  from 
the  difficulty  of  letting  the  houses,  since  the  town  has 
been  deprived  of  its  grand  council,  and  the  number  of 
advocates,  pleaders,  and  other  persons  dependent  upon 
the  govenuQent  ' 

lOUVAIN. 

This  city  was.  founded,  according  to  some  historians, 
by  Julius  CsBear;  ajccording  to  others,  by  one  Lupui 
who  Uved  a  long  time  before  hiia.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  Ipnown  in  the  year  885,  when  Godfrey, 
Duke  of  N<Amiandy,  having  ravaged  ihe  country,  en- 
camped near  the  Dye,  on  the  plain  of  Louvain*  About 
this  time,  the  Emperor  Amulph,  to  defend  the  country 
against  the  Normans,,  erected  a  castle,  which  was 
called  Loven,  and  afterwards  Cwsar'e  Castle,  and  was 
a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant. 
This  edifice,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  was  the  scene  of 
the  assassination  of  Henry  L,  in  1038;  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  Thierry,  Count  of  Holland,  in  1200;  and  of  the 
education  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  sisters, 
till  the  year  1510.  Here,  also,  the  assembly  of  the 
states  was  formerly  held.  The  city  was  first  surround- 
ed with  walls  in  the  year  1165,  and  was  much  enlarged, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Wenceslaus  and  John, 
dukes  of  Brabant 

About  this  time,  four  thousand  houses  were  inhabited 
by  clothiers,  and  other  manufactories  employed  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  workmen.  And  it 
is  related  that,  when  the  crowd  of  weavers  leA  work, 
they  were  compelled  to  ring  a  large  bell,  that  the 
women  might  keep  thehr  children  within  doors,  lest 
they  should  be  thrown  down  and  trampled  to  death. 

In  the  year  1382,  the  weavers  and  other  tradesmen 
revolted  against  Wenceslaus,  duke  of  Brabant,  and 
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iHreir  Mveiiteeii  of  tbe  magialrfites  ooi  of  the  town« 
liouie  windows ;  took  anus  against  their  prince,  and 
began  to  revenge  the  province ;.biit»  bfting  besieged, 
they  im|dored  mercy*  and  ohtaiaed  pardon  at  the  en- 
treaty of  Arnold  de.  Homes,  bishop  of  li^^e,  only  the 
moat  eulpable  being  jgunishoiL  The  weavers,  who 
were  the  authors  of  the  insurrection,  were  banished 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  retired  for  the  most  part  to 
England,  where  they  were  well  received.  Louvaia 
being  tbMs  nearly  deprived  of  commerse  and  inhabit 
tant8»  John  IV.,  duke  of  Brabant,  with  the  consent  of 
Pope  Martin  V.,  in  the  year  1426,  founded  an  university. 
This  university,  the  chief  ornament  of  Louvain,  was 
destroyed  after  the  French  revolution.  But,  under  the 
present  government  of  Belgium,  it  is  ezpecled  to  be. 
re-established  in  all  its  fimner  splendour. 

In  the  year  1642;  Martin  Bossem,  geneml  of  the 
Gueldrians,  attempted  the  redncUoo  of  this  city  in 
vain ;  andt  in  1672,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of 
the  citizens  and  students.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  July, 
they  have  an  annual  fete,  in  memory />f  Iheir  deliver- 
ance from  the  Dutch  and  Ae  Fmnch,  kk  1j835,  who 
were  compelled  by  famine  to  retire^  And^  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1710,  the  French,  under  Ihe  partisan  Du 
Moulin*  attempted  toi  surprise  the  city,  but  were  re* 
pulsed  by  the  dtisens,  and  eompeUed  to  retire  in  cpn^ 
fusion ;  this  bnsvery  was  rewarded  by  »  present  of  a 
golden  key,  senithem  by  Charles  HI.,  king  of  Spain,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  fideBty,  which  is  carefully 
preserved  in  the:to«f»i4ionse  as  fi  memorial  of  his  ma- 
jesty's good-will.  In  the  year  17^,  however,  Louvain 
was  taken  by  the  French,  and  again  by  the  republican 
troops  under  Dumourier^  in  their  hasty  progress  through 
Brabant,  but  was  evacuated  on  the  22d  of  March,  1793; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  but  ill-adapted  for  defeace,  (he  walls 
being  three  leagues  in  drcnmlereiice,  though  not  a 
third  part  of  the  inclosed  ground  is  buflt  on ;  the  re- 
mamder  being  laid  out  in  gardens  and  vineyards. 

The  houses  of  the  different  colleges  affi>rded  a  gra- 
tuitous habitation  to  nwny  of  the  students.  Several  of 
these  buildingB,  being  connected,  recently 'formed  a 
magnificent  hotel,  occupied  by  invalids  of  the  French 
army.  The  Clothiers'  Hall  is  still  a  fine  building;  this 
had  been  converted  into  accommodations  for  public 
schools  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  for  the  use  of 
which  a  magnificent  library  had  been  added. 

Neit  to  the  colleges,  the  Maison  de  Ville  attracts  a 
visitor's  attention.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  on  which 
no  expence  seems  to  have  been  spared ;  the  numerous 
emboned  figures,  even  upoji  the  exterior,  are  of  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship.  The  church  of  St  Pe- 
ter^  oppositei  had  a  fine  tower,  upwards  of  five  hundred 


feet  high,  which  felt  without  any  apparent  cause  in  the 
year  160&  The  ci-desant  college  of  the  Jesuits,  lately 
convened  into  a  parish-church,  afiurds  an  additional 
proof  of  the  coi^liness>of  the, buildings:  that  once  be* 
longed  lo  this  order. 

The  present  popiiUtiott  does. not  exceed  finrty  thou- 
sand souIb  ;  and  the  principal  article  of  trade  is  beer, 
of  which  great  quantitiee  ace  sent  to  Antwerp,  Liege, 
Tbir)emont»  and  other  cities.  . 

MONS. 

This  city,  whidh  the  Fleaungs  cajl  Bmfffem,  s.  situate 
on  a  hitt^and  watered  by  the  riiver  Sronille,  which  runs 
through  the  town,  and  forms  ajnnctivnwith  theHaisne. 
It  had  an  ancient  castle,  said  lo  have  been  huik  by  Ju- 
lius Ceesar^  who  made  it  a  dep6t  ef  arms  &  it  is  ahe 
related  that  Ambiorix,  King  of  the  Ebnrons,  fSssisted 
theNervii  in  besieging  Quietus  Cicere, .  biMher  of  the  . 
celebrated  orator,  who  commanded  a  Bisman  legion  m 
this  place,  and  was  defeated  I^  Cmsar  fifty  yeara  before 
the  Christina  era.  In  the  year  1618,  this  castle  wsa  de- 
molnhed,  and  the  material  were  used  in  the  erection 
of  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  ElisEabelh.  .   . 

Tlie  streets  of  this  town  are  generally  broad,  and  the 
great  market-place  is  very  spacious^  in  which  are  Ihe 
towui-house,  the  palace  of  the  government^  and  thai  of 
the  council  of  the  province.  These  three-  edifices, 
which  are  the  principal  ornaments  of  Ihe  city,  are  richly 
jadomed  with  sculpture  and  paintings.  .  The  great 
church  is  a  fine  building,  thb  side-altars  and  chapel 
are  all  of  marble  and  jasper;  and  some  of  the  tombs 
and  statues  are  highly  esteemed. 

Mons  has  been  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  calaouties 
of  war.  In  the  year  1573^  Louis,  Count  of  Nassau, 
brother  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  surprs^ed  the 
city,  by  sending  in  some  soldiers  disguised  as  dealers 
in  wine,  who  seized  the  gates,  and  admitted  the  count, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It 
was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Alva's  son  the  28d  of 
July  following^  and  submitted  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
bo*,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  defence  made  by  die 
Count  of  Nassau,,  and  the  efforts  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  made  to  succour  it. 

Mons  was  blockaded  by  the  French  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  Marshal  de  Humieres,  in  1677 ;  and 
the  blockade  was  continued  to  the  following  year,  when 
the  citizens  began  to  suffer  a  famine.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  advanced  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men 
to  succour  the  besieged ;  die  Puke  of  Luxemboui^, 
who  then  commanded  the  French  army,  was  so  confi- 
dent of  the  good  situation  he  was  in,  that  he  sent  word 
to  the  Marshal  D'£8trades,^ne  of  the  French  plenipo^^ 
tentiaries  of  Nimeguen,  that  be  was  so  posted,  that«  if 
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he  had  but  ten  thajisand  men,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
four  times  that  nomberj  he  was  certain  he  could  not  be 
forced,  much  less  while  his  army  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  enemy ;  howeyer,  the  prince  resolved  to  break 
through  all  obstacles,  and  be^[an  his  march  to  attack 
the  French,  who  were  encamped  near  the  abbey  of  St 
Denis,  to  coTer.the  army  engaged  in  the  blockade. 
The  attack  commenced  on  the  14th  of  August,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bouig,  depending  on  the  treaty  then  carrying  on  at 
Nimeguen,  was  at  dinner,  and  had  made  no  proyisioh 
for  an  engagement ;  the  battle  was  obstinate  and  san- 
guinary, fuid  the  FVench  were  driven  from  the  field, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  their  wounded,  and  a  con< 
siderable  quantity  of  tents,  baggage,  and  warlike  stores: 
the  siege  of  Mens  was  immediately  raised,  and  the 
next  day  it  was  publicly  known  that  the  peace  had 
been  concluded  at  Nimeguen,  of  which  the  prince  was 
made  acquainted  the  day  before.  In  the  spring  of 
1691,  Mens  was  again  besieged  by  the  French  king  in 
person,  accompanied  by  the  dauphin,  and  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Chartres.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
about  six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Bergue ;  but  the  besiegers  carried  on  their 
works  with  great  rapidity;  and  the  burghers,  seeing 
their  town  in  danger  of  being  d^troyed  by  the  jbombs 
and  cannon  of  the  enemy,  threatened  to  introduce  the 
besiegers,  unless  the  governor  consented  to  capitulate ; 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  comply,  and  obtained  very 
honourable  conditions. 

In  1709,  the  allies  having  resolved  to  attempt  the 
siege  of  Mons,  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough detached  the  Prince  of  Hesse  with  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  followed ;  but  the 
French  army  being  encamped  at  Blangy,  to  obstruct 
their  progress,  the  allies  attacked  them,  and  brought 
on  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  after  which  the  siege  com- 
menced; the  trenches  were  opened  on  the  26th,  and 
the  city  surrendered  by  capitulation  on  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober. The  Marquis  de  Ceva  Grimaldi,  lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  the  army  of  Spain,  marched  out  with  the  garri- 
son on  the  23d ;  the  French  were  conducted  to  Atau- 
beuge,  and  the  Spaniards  to  Namur.  The  military 
governdient  of  the  place  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  till  the  year  1716,  when  they  resigned  it  to  die 
troops  of  the  emperor,  in  virtue  of  the  barrier-treaty 
/concluded  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1716. 

In- 1746,  Marshal  Saxe  invested  Mons  with  a  large 
train  of  artillery,  and  made  his  approaches  with  such 
impetuosity,  that,  after  a  gallant  resistance  of  twenty- 
eight  days,  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on 
the  27th  of  June.  While  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
ftke  French,  the  fortifications  were  demolished,  and  in 


this  state  it  was  restored  to  the  emperor  by  the  peace 
of  Aixria-Chapelle.  Immediately  after  the  batde  of 
Gemtppe,  Dumourier  summoned  the  city  of  Mons, 
which  surrendered  the  following  morning,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  by  General  Bournonville. 

Mons  formerly  contained  a  number  of  religions  houses 
and  convents,  and  two  colleges,  and  was  a  very  strong 
place;  its  principal  commerce  arises  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coal-mines  and  marblis-quarries,  and  idso 
homed  cfltde,  sheep,  and  manufactures  of  cotton.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  eighteen  thousand  souls. 

LUXEMBOUBG. 

Luxembourg,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name, 
is  divided  into  the  Upper  or  Old  Town,  and  the  Lower 
or  New  Town.  The  former  is  surrounded  by  rocks, 
and  the  latter  contains  two  suburbs.  Here  are  a  strong 
castle,  and  regular  fortifications. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  richter,  or  judge^  and  se- 
ven eschevin^,  or  aldermen,  who  judge  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters.  The  richter  is  chosen  every  year, 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Andrew's  festival ;  that  office  ia  held 
alternately  by  a  citizen,  and  by  one  of  the  aldermen. 

The  principal  church  here  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  a 
parochial  one,  but  not  very  considerable :  so  that  when 
there  is  any  public  act  of  devotion  to  be  performed,  it 
is  always  done  either  in  the  church  which  formerly  be* 
longed  to  the  Jesuits,  or  in  that  of  the  Recollecls.  There 
are  three  other  parishes  in  this  city,  one  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  abbey  of  Monster,  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
founded  by  Conrad  L,  Count  of  Luxembourg,  in  th^ 
year  lOSa 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM. 

Tbis  city,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
Netheriands,  was  regularly  fortified  in  the  year  1629, 
and  rendered  nearly  impregnable.  Towards  Antwerp 
IS  a  grand  half-moon,  extending  to  a  fort,  furnished 
with  four  redoubts,  and  well  mounted  with  cannon; 
between  the  town  and  the  sea  are  eleven  forts,  well  sup- 
plied, with  a  number  of  redoubts  and  pallisadoes ;  and, 
towards  Steenberg,  the  outworks  are  very  strong,  with 
a  number  of  redoubts  and  intrenchments.  Succours 
may,  also,  be  easily  thrown  into  the  place,  during  a 
siege,  by  means  of  a  canal  which  communicates  with 
the  Scheldt. 

Bergen-op-Zoom  appears  to  have  had  its  particular 
lords  so  early  as  the  year  1212.  After  the  death  of 
John  de  Glimes,  whom  the  Duchess  of  Parma  sent 
into  Spain,  and  who  died  in  prison  in  1667,  the  mar- 
quisate  came  into  the  possession  of  Eitel  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Hohenzollem,  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg, 
by  a  marriage  with  £Hzabe^,^J^|es^,^  heiress  of  th^ 
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deceased  marquis.  With  their  daug^hter  it  was  receired 
as  a  marriage-portion  by  Maurice  de  la  Tour  D'An- 
ver^ue^  governor  and  senechal  of  Limosin*  This 
prince  died  in  1707,  leaving  his  son  Constantine,  who 
quitted  the  service  of  France,  and  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  was  appointed  lieuteuant-general  of  the 
Dutch  forces.  In  1707,  he  married  Mary  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip,  Duke  of  Aremberg  and  Arschot,  by 
whom  lie  had  one  only  daughter,  Mary  Henrietta,  and 
died  in  1710,  at  Douay,  in  the  prime  of  his  age.  The 
commander,  Don  Louis  de  Requesnes,  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  defeated  near  this  city,  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1574 

In  1588,  the  Prince  of  Parma  attempted  to  take  it, 
but  without  success;  and,  in  1622,  the  Marquis  of 
Sptnola  laid  siege  to  it  again,  but  the  besieged  defend- 
ed themselves  so  gallantly,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
took  such  precautions  for  throwing  in  succours,  that 
the  marquis  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  2d 
of  October,  after  having  lost  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
men,  from  the  18th.  of  July,  when  he  beg^an  his  ap- 
proach. In  1746,  MMTsbal  Saxe,  having  amused  the 
allies  wkh  marches  and  counter-marches,  at  length  de- 
tached Count  Lowendahl  with  thirty-six  thousand  men 
to  besiege  Bergen-op-Zoom.  It  was  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  three  thousand  men,  and  well  furnished 
widi  magazines,  artillery,  and  ammunition.  The  enemy 
appeared  before  it  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  summoned 
the  governor  to  surrender.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Prince  of'Saxe-Hildburgbausen  was  sent  to  its  relief 
with  twenty  battalions  and  fourteen  squadrons  of  the 
troops  that  could  be  most  conveniendy  assembled;  and 
the  Baron  Conslrom,  whom  the  stadtholder  had  appoints 
ed  governor  of  Brabant,  assumed  the  conunand  of  the 
garrison.        i 

The  besiegers  carried  on  their  operations  with  great 
ngout*,  and  the  troops  in  the  town  defended  them- 
selves with  equal  resolution.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  turned  upon  this  important  siege :  Gomte  Lowen- 
dahl received  various  reinforcements,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  troops  was  detached  from  the  allied  army, 
under  the  command  of  Baron  Schwartzenburg,  to  co- 
operate with  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  The 
French  general  lost  a  considerable  number  of  m^n  by 
the  well-directed  and  constant  fire  of  the  besieged; 
while  he,  in  bis  turn,  opened  ,8uch  a  number  of  bat- 
teries, that  the  defences  began  to  give  way. 

From  the  16th  of  July  to  the  15th  of  September,  the 
siege  produced  a  continued  scene  of  horror  and  destruc- 
tion ;  many  desperate  sallies  were  made,  and  mines  were 
sprung  with  the  most  awful  effect ;  the  works  began  to 
be  shattered,  great  part  of  the  town  was  laid  in  ashes, 
and  the  trenches  were  filled  with  carnage.    But  still 
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the  damage  fell  principally  upon  the  besiegers,  who 
were  slain  in  heaps,  while  the  garrison  sufiered  com* 
paratively  little,  and  could  be  occasionally  relieved 'or 
reinforced  from  the  lines. 

At  length  some  inconsiderable  breaches  were  made 
in  one  ravelin  and  two  bastions,  and  these  th^  French-' 
general  resolved  to  storm,  though  the  veteran  Constrom 
believed  they  were  impracticable;  and  did  not  suppose 
that  the  enemy  would  attempt  an  assault.  Lowendahl, 
however,  resolved  to  hazard  the  attack,  before  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  for  his  reception ;  and,  art  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  16th  of  September,  the 
signal  was  made  for  the  assault.  A  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  bombs  being  thrown  into  the  ravelin,  his  troops 
threw  themselves  into  the  fosse,  mounted  the  breaches, 
forced  open  a  sally-port,  and  entered  the  place  almost 
without  resistance.  In  feet,  they  had  time  to  extend 
themselves  along  the  curtains, .  and  form  in  order  of 
battle,  before  the  garrison  could  be  assembled.  Con- 
strom was  asleep,  and  the  soldiers  upon  duty  had  been 
surprised  by  the  suddenness  and  impetuosity  of  the 
attack.  Though  the  French  had  taken  possession  of 
the  ramparts,  they  did  not  gain  the  town  without  oppo- 
sition. Two  battalions  of  the  Scottish  troops,  in  the  pay 
of  the  States-general,  were  assembled  in  the  markeU 
place,  and  attacked  them  with  such  fury,  that  they 
were  driven  from  street  to  street,  until  fresh  reinforce- 
ments arriving,  compelled  the  Scots  to  retreat  in  their 
turn ;  yet  they  disputed  every  foot  of  ground,  and  fought 
until  two-thirds  of  them  were  killed  upon  the  spot 
They  then  carried  off  the  governor,  abandoning  the 
town  to  the  enemy;  the  troops  that  were  encamped  in 
the  lines  retreating  with  great  precipitation;  all  the 
forts  in  the  neighbourhood  imniediately  surrendered  to 
the  victors,  who  now  became  masters  of  the  whole  na- 
vigation of  the  Scheldt.  Bergen-op-Zocim  was  restored 
to  the  Dntch  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  but  was 
afterwards  doomed  to  fall  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
French,  from  whose  dominion,  we  trust,  it  har  'UOfr 
been  wrested  for  ever. 

For  the  following  description  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  we 
are  indebted  to  a  modern  traveller : 

^  Through  a  country  as  level  as  the  surface  of  a  lake, 
you  jolt  onward  in  your  cabriolet,  passing  along  a 
paved  causeway,  which,  as  if  an  inundation  were  ap- 
prehended, is  raised  upon  a  mound  considerably  higher 
than  the  champaign  country  which  it  traverses.  At 
length,  you  spy  the  top  of  a  poor-looking  spire  or  two, 
not  rising  proudly  pre-eminent  from  a  group  of  build- 
ings, but  exhibiting  their  slender  pinnacles  above  the 
surrounding  glacis,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  subterra- 
nean city,  or  indicated  the  former  site  of  one  wjiich 
had  been  levelled  with  the^^gf|^^.^yT;b^(i3J^^|l(al 
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the  baildings  of  the  towiii  being  sunk  to  a  considerable 
depth  beneath  the  sloping  ramparts  by  which  it  is  sur- 
roundedy  are  completely  hidden,  and  the  defences 
themselresy  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  present  nothing 
bat  huge  sloping  banks  of  earth,  cut  into  fanciful 
shapes  and  angles,  and  carefully  faced  with  green  turf. 
Yet  the  arrangement  of  these  simple  barriers,  with  re- 
ference to  the  command  of  each  other,  as  well  as  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  has  been  esteemed  the  very 
perfection  of  military '  science.  And,  upon  a  nearer 
approach,  even  the  traveller,  who  only  delights  in  pic- 
turesque objects,  finds  some  gratification.  This  is 
chiefly  experienced  upon  his  entrance  into  the  town. 

"  Here,  turning  at  a  short  angle  into  a  deep  and  nar- 
row avenue,  running  through  Uiese  mounds,  whfch  at  a 
distance  seemed  so  pacific  and  uniniportant,  he  finds 
himself  still  excluded  by  draw-bridges  and  ditches, 
while  guns,  placed  upon  the  adjoining  batteries,  seem 
ready  to  sweep  the  ground  which  he  traverses.  Still 
moving  fotward^  he  rolls  over  draw-bridges,  whose 
planks  clatter  under  the  feet  of  his  horses,  and  through 
vaulted  arches,  which  resound  to  the  perpetual  smack 
of  his  driver's  whip.  6e  is  questioned  by  whiskered 
sentinels,  his  passports  are  carefully  examined,  and  his 
name  is  recorded  in  the. orderly-book;  and  it  is  only 
after  these  precautions  that  the  most  pacific  stranger  is 
permitted  to  enter  the  town. 

^  These  formidable  fortifications  will  soon  be  of  little 
consequence,  and  may  probably  be  permitted  to  gro  to 
decay.  Bergen-op-Zoom,  a  frontier  town  of  the  last 
importance,  while  the  Princes  of  Orange  were  only 
stadtholders  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  has  be- 
come a  central  part  of  their  dominions,  since  the  Ne- 
theriands  have  been  united  into  a  single  kingdom. 

**  The  history  of  war  contains  no  example  of  a  bolder 
attempt  than  that  made  by  lord  Lyndock  on  the  for- 
tress of  Bergen-op-Zoom ;  and  if  it  failed  of  success, 
that  failure  only  occurred  after  almost  all  the  diflicul- 
ties  which  could  have  been  foreseen  had  been  encoun- 
tered and  surmounted.  In  fiict,  the  assailants,  success- 
ful upon  various  points,  were  already  in  possession  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  bastions ;  and,  bad  they  fon- 
tunately  been  in  communication  with  each  other,  so  as 
to  have  taken  uniform  measures  for  attacking  the 
French  in  the  town,  they  must  have  become  masters  of 
the  place.  It  is  even  confidently  said,  that  the  French 
commandant  sent  his  aid-de-camp  to  propose  a  capitu- 
lation ;  but  the  officer  being  killed  in  the  confusion, 
more  favourable  intelligence  induced  the  Frenchman 
to  alter  his  purpose.  It  has  been  generally  alleged, 
that  some  disorder  was  caused  by  the  soldiers,  who 
had  entered  the  town,  finding  access  to  the  wine-houses. 
My  conductor  obstinately  denied  this  breach  of  disci- 


pline. He  said,  that  one  of  the  attacking  columns, 
destined  to  cross  the  stream  which  forms  the  harbour, 
had  unhappily  attempted  it  before  the  tide  had  ebbed, 
and  were  obliged  to  wade  through  when  it  was  of  con* 
siderable  depth ;  and  he  allowed  that  the  severity  pf 
the  cold,  joined  to  the  wetting,  might  give  them  the 
appearance  of  intoxication.  But,  when  the  prisoners 
were  put  under  his  charge  in  the  church,  of  which  he 
was  sexton,  he  declared  solenmly,  that  he  did  «ot  see 
among  them  one  individual  who  seemed  afiected  by 
liquor. 

^  The  fate  of  a  Dutch  officer  in  our  service,  who  led 
the  attack  upon  one  of  the  bastions,  was  particularly 
interesting.  He  was  a  native  of  -the  town,  and  it  was 
supposed  had  been  useful  in  furnishing  hints  for  the 
attack.  He  led  on  his  party  with  the  utmost  gallantry; 
and,  although  the  greater  number  of  them  fled,  or  fell 
under  a  heavy  fire,—- for  the  enemy  were  by  this  time 
upon  the  alert, — ^he  descended  into  the  main  ditch, 
crossed  it  upon  the  ice,  and  forced  his  way,  followed 
by  a  handful  of  men,  as  far  as  the  internal  defences  of 
the  place.  He  had  already  mounted  the  inner  glacis, 
when  he  was  wounded  in  many  places,  and  precipitated 
into  the  ditch;  and,  as  his  followers  were  unable  to  bring 
him  off*,  he  remained  on  the  ice  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, when,  being  still  alive,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French.  Their  first  design  was  to  execute  him  as  a 
traitor,  firom  which  they  were  with  difficulty  diverted 
by  a  letter  from  the  British  general,  accompanied  by 
documents  to  establish  how  long  he  had  been  in  the 
English  service.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  was  dien 
permitted  to  retire  firom  the  hospital  to  his  own  house 
in  the  town,  where  he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  wounds 
he  had  received." 

NAMUR. 

Namur,  situate  at  the  conflux  of  the  Maese  and  Swi- 
bre,  about  thirty  miles  distant  from' Brussels,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  towns  in  the  Netheriands ;  being  defended 
by  a  formidable  castle,  upwards  of  a  dozen  forts,  and 
other  fortifications.  In  the  year  1692,  Louis  XIV., >e- 
ing  mortified  at  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  off*  La  Hogue, 
resolved  to  lay  siege  to  Namur,  and,  having  reviewed 
his  army,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  Menty 
thousand  men,  he  invested  it  on  both  sides  the  Sambre 
with  one-half  of  his  army, « while  the  other  covered  the 
siege,  under  the  command'  of  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  nine  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Barban^on.  The  place  was 
well  supplied,  and  the  governor  knew  that  King  WS- 
liam  would  make  great  efforts  for  its  relief;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  assailants  carried  on  their  attacks^ 
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with  such  Tigonr,  that,  in  ueren  days  aft^r  the  trencbea 
were  opened,  tfacf  town  capitulated,  and  the  garrison 
retired  into  the  citadel.  King  William,  being  joined 
by  the  troops  of  Liege  and  Brandenburg,  advanced  to 
the  Mehaigne  at  the  bead  of  a  hundred  thousand  effec- 
tire  men,  and  encamped  within  cannonnshot  of  Lux- 
embourg's army,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
riyee.  That  general,  however,  had  taken  such  precau- 
tions, that  William  could  not  interrupt  the  siege,  nor 
attack  the  French  lines,  without  great  disadvantage. 

The  besiegers,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their 
king,  and  assisted  by  their  celebrated  engineer,  Vau- 
ban,  repeated  their  attacks  with  such  impetuosity,  that 
the  fort  Coebom  was  surrendered  after  an  obstinate  de- 
fence, in  which  Coehorn  himself  had  been  dangerously 
wounded.  It  was  a  noble  spectacle  to  behold  the  two 
greatest  engineers  Europe  had  ever  produced,  Yauban 
and  Coehorn,  exhaust  the  whole  science  of  attack  and 
defence.  Several  sallies  and  assaults  were  made ;  the 
bedeged  performed  prodigies  of  valour ;  but  the  arms 
of  the  besi^ers  finally  prevailed,  and  the  citadel  sur- 
rendered in  sight  of  King  William's  army. 

Namur  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  French  till 
the  year  1696,  when  William  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
retake  it;  and,  having  by  his  manoeuvres  drawn  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  towards  Flanders,  he  directed  the 
Baron  de  Heyden  and  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  who  com- 
manded forty  squadrons,  from  the  camp  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  to  invest  the  city.  This  was  accordingly 
done  on  the  dd  of  July;  but,  as  the  place  was  not  com- 
pletely surrounded.  Marshal  Boufflers  threw  himself 
into  it  with  such  a  reinforcement,  as  augmented  the 
garrison  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  king  and  the 
elector  brought  up  the  rest  of  the  forces,  which  en- 
campe4  on  both  sides  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse ;  and 
the  lines  of  circumvallation  were  begun  on  the  Ctb, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Coehorn. 

Since  its  last  reduction,  the  French  had  made  such 
additional  works,  that,  .united  with  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  garrison,  and  the  valour  of  their  com- 
mander, the  enterprise  was  deemed  an  undeniable  proof 
of  King  William's  temerity.  The  trenches  were  opened 
on  the  11th,  and  the  following  day  the  batteries  began 
to  play  with^  incredible  fury;  the  garrison,  however, 
defended  the  place  with  equal  spirit  and  perseverance. 

On  the  18th,  Major-general  lUmsay  and  Lord  Cutts, 
at  the  head  of  five  battalions  of  English,  Scots,  and 
Hollanders,  attacked  the  enemy's  advanced  works  on 
the  right  of  the  counterscarp.  They  were  supported 
by  SIX  British  battalions,  commanded  by  Brigadier* 
general  Fitzpatrick,  while  eight  foreign  regiments,  with 
nine  thousand  pioneers,  advanced  on  the  left,  under 
Major-general  Salisch.    The  assault  was  desperate  and' 


sanguinary,  the  enemy  maintainiftg  their  ground  for 
two  hours  with  undaunted  courage ;  but  at  last  they 
were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  were  pursued  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  town,  though  not  before  they  had  killed 
or  wounded  twelve  hundred  of  the  confederate  army. 
The  king  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
British  troops  on  this  occasion,  that,  during  the  action, 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Electee*  of 
Bavaria,  and  exclaimed  with  emotion,  *^  See  my  brave 
English!" 

On  the  27th,  the  English  and  Scots,  under  Ramsay 
and  Hamilton,  assaulted  the  counterscarp,  where  they  , 
were  furiously  opposed  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged. 
Being  supported  by  the  Dutch,  however,  they  made  a 
lodgment  on  the  foremost  covered-way  before  the  gate 
of  St.  Nicholas,  as  also  upon  part  of  the  counter-guard* 
The  valour  of  the  assailants,  on  this  occasion,  was  al- 
most incredible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  courage 
of  the  besieged  excited  the  highest  admiration. 

On  the  90th  of  July,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  attacked 
the  Line  with  which  Yauban  surrounded  the'  works  of 
the  castle.  General  Coehorn  was  present  in  this  ac- 
tion, which  was  performed  with  equal  bravery  and  suc- 
They  not  only  broke  through  the  line,  but  eveh 
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took  possession  of  Coehorn's  fort,  in  which,  however, 
they  found  it  impracticable  to  eflTect  a  lodgment. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  Lord.  Cutts,  with  four  hundred 
English  and  Dutch  grenadiers,  attacked  the  saillant 
angle  of  a  demi-bastion,  and  effected  a  lodgment  on  the 
second  counterscarp.  The  breaches  being  now  practi- 
cable, and  preparations  made  for  a  general  assault, 
Count  Guiscard,  the  governor,  capitulated  for  the  town 
on  the  4th  of  August ;  and  the  French  retired  into  the 
citadel,  against  which  twelve  batteries  were  opened 
upon  the  13th.  The  trenches,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
carried  on  with  great  expedition,  notwithstanding,  all 
the  efforts  of  the  besieged,  who  kept  up  an  unremit- 
ting fire,  and  exerted  the  utmost  diligence  and  intrepi- 
dity in  repairing  the  damage  they  sustained.  At  length 
the  annoyancQrbecame  so  dreadful  from  the  showers  of 
bombs  and  red-hot  bullets,  that  Boufflers,  after  having 
made  several  furious  sallies^  formed  a  scheme  for  break- 
ing through  the  confederate  camp  with  his  cavalry. 
This,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  vigilance  gf  the 
King  of  England. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  the  besieged  were  summoned 
to  surrender  by  Count  Horn,  who,  in  a  parley  with  the 
Count  de  Lament,  general  of  the  French  infantry, 
stated,  that  Marshal  Yilleroy  had  retired  towards  the 
Mehaigne;  so  that  the  garrison  could  not  expect  to' 
be  relieved.  No  answer  being  returned  to  this  mes- 
sage, the  parley  was  broken  off^  and  the  king  resolved^ 
to  (NTQceed  immediately  to  a  general  assault    Bfetween 
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one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  Lord  Cutts,  wbo  desired 
the  command,  thoagh  it  was  not  his  turn  of  duty,  rnsb- 
ed  oat  of  the  trenches  of  the  second  line,  at  the  head 
of  three  hundred  grenadiers,  to  make  a  lodgment  in 
the  breach  of  Terra  Nova,  supported  by  the  regiments 
of  Gulthorp,  Buchan,  Hamilton,  and  Mackay ;  while 
Colonel  Marselly,  with  a  body  of  Dutch,  Bavarians, 
and  Brandenburghers,  attacked  at  two  other  places. 
The  assailants  met  with  so  warm  a  reception,  that  the 
English  grenadiers  were  repulsed,  even  after  they  had 
mounted  the  breach ;  Lord  Cutts  being  for  some  time 
disabled  by  a  shot  in  the  head.  Marselly  was  defeated, 
made  prisoner,  and  afterwards  killed  by  a  cannon-ball 
from  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers. 

The  Bavarians,  baring  mistaken  their  way,  were  ex- 
posed to  a  most  galling  fire,  by  which  their  general. 
Count  Rivera,  and  a  great  number  of  their  officers, 
were  killed.  They  fixed  themselves,  however,  on  th6 
outward  entrenchment,  on  the  point  of  the  Coehorn 
next  to  the  Sarabre,  and  maintained  their  position  with 
amazing  fortitude.  Lord  Cutts,  when  his  wound  was 
dressed,  returned  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  ordered 
two  hundred  chosen  men  of  Mackay's  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Cockle,  to  attack  the  face  of  the 
saillant  angle  next  to  the  breach,  sword  in  hand,  while 
the  ensigns  of  the  same  regiment  should  advance,  and 
plant  their  colours  on  the  pallisadoes.  These  orders 
were  executed  with  admirable  intrepidity.  Cockle  and 
bis  detachment  broke  through  the  pallisadoes,  drove 
the  FVench  from  the  covered-way,  made  a  lodgment  in 
one  of  the  batteries,  and  turned  the  cannon  against  the 
enemy.  The  Bavarians,  being  thus  supported,  estab- 
lished themselves  in  their  position. 

Major-generals  La  Cave  and  Scheverin  lodged  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  on  the  covered-way ;  and,  al- 
though the  general  assault  did  not  succeed  in  its  full 
extent,  the  allies  remained  masters  of  a  position,  nearly 
an  English  mile  in  length.  This  advantage,  however, 
was  dearly  purchased  with  the  lives  of  two  thousand 
men,  including  several  officers  of  rank  and  reputation. 
During  the  action,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  signalized 
himself  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  riding  from 
place  to  place  through  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  giving  his 
directions  with  perfect  coolness,  animating  the  officers 
with  promises  of  preferment,  and  distributing  handfuh 
of  gold  among  the  troops. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  besieged  having  ob- 
tained an  armistice,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  their 
dead,  the  Count  de  Guiscard  appeared  on  the  breach, 
and  desired  to  speak  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to 
whom  he  proposed  to  surrender  the  fort  Coehorn ;  but 
he  was  given  to  understand,  if  he  designed  to  capitu- 
late, he  must  treat  for  the  whole.    This  reply  being 


communicated  to  Boufflers,  he  agreed  to  the  proposa!, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  capitulation  was 
completed. 

On  the  demise  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain,  the  French 
seized  Namur  with  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the 
year  1704,  the  Dutch  army,  under  Greneral  Ouwer« 
kercke,  bombarded  it  from  the  26th  of  July  to  the  2iHh, 
and  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  city;  but  the 
French  retained  possession  of  it  till  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
when  the  town  and  castle  were  given  up  to  the  States- 
General,  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  France;  the  so- 
vereignty and  revenues  of  the  city  and  its  district  to  be 
vested  in  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  town  to  con- 
tribute its  quota  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Dutch  troops 
aiid  fortifications. 

In  1746,  after  the  French  had  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation of  the  allies  with  Maestricht,  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine  abandoned  the  defence  of  Namur,  which  was 
immediately  invested  by  the  enemy.  The  trenches 
were  opened  on  the  2d  of  September;  and  the  gturison, 
consisting  of  seven  thousand  Austrians,  defended  them- 
selves with  equal  skill  and  gallantry;  but  the  bom- 
bardment was  so  furious,  that  in  a  few  days-  the 
place  was  laid  in  ruins ;  and,  on  the  23d  day  of  the 
month,  the  French  monarch  took  possession  of  this 
strong  fortress.  By  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  since  that 
time  the  fortifications  were  demolished,  except  the  cita- 
del, of  which  General  Valence,  with  a  detachment  of 
the  French  army,  took  possession,  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1792. 

Upon  the  declivity  of  an  immense  rock,  which  seems 
to  overhang  this  city,  there  are  several  gardens  that 
have  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Here  are  also 
some  small  habitations  near  the  summtti  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  immense  citadel. 

The  principal  churches  in  this  city  are  the  cathedral, 
and  that  formerly  occupied  by  the  Jesuits.  The  latter 
is  a  modem  edifice  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
has  a  beautiful  dome.  The  interior  is  interestingf,  and 
merits  the  attention  of  travellers.  Its  portico  is  em- 
bellished with  twenty  beautiful  columns,  supporting  a 
facade,  the  cornice  of  which  serves  for  a  pedestal  to 
several  marble  statues.  This  church  is  unquestionably 
superior  to  the  cathedral.  Its  arches  of  white  mar- 
ble, sculptured,  at  an  immense  expence,  are  uncom- 
monly rich.  The  nave  is  supported  by  twelve  rustic 
columns  of  red  marble,  crowned  with  Ionic  capitals. 
The  stones  of  the  pavement,  of  diflferent  colours,  are 
curiously  inserted  into  each  other.  The  lower  part  of 
the  walls  is  wainscoted  with  wood  richly  carved,  and 
the  Confession  boxes  are  extremely  beautiful,  each  of 
them  presenting  the  appearance  of  three  arcades,  sup- 
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ported  by  spiral  colttmiis,  whieh  produce  a  very  pleasing^ 
effect. 

The  streets  m  Namur  are  generally  large  and  clean, 
and  hare  agreeable  openings.  The  houses^  built  of  a 
darkish  blue  stone,  exhibit  a  whimsical,  though  rather 
a  pleasing,  appearance.  The  houses  in  the  Ghrand  Place, 
or  Square,  ane  all  three  stories  high;  but  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  is  scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 

The  iron^mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Namur,  and 
the  forests  near  tbe  Mouse,  supply  such  an  abundance 
of  charcoal,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  population  is 
employed  in  the  iron-works.  A  lead-mine  at  Yedrin, 
a  small  distance  from  Namur,  is  also  very  profitable. 
The  marble-quarries  in  the  Ticinity,  produce  excellent 
lime,  and  stones  of  very  lai*ge  dimensions.  The  per* 
fection  with  which  they  polish  marble  here,  renders  it 
very  beautiful.  The  best  black  marble  is  also  said  to 
be  had  only  here,  so  that  the  Italians  themselves  have 
for  some  time  past  been  compelled  to  use  it  The  im- 
mense vein  of  marble  that  commences  in  the  quarry 
called  Bes  Malabes,  extends  as  far  as  Luxembourg, 
but  not  without  varying  in  its  colour;  so  that  at  Vausore 
and  StRemi,  tbe  red  tinge  predominates  over  every 
other. 

The  excursion  from  Namur  to  Liege,  by  water,  is 
extremely  pleasant,  and  the  appearance  of  the  preci- 
pices, which  run  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  truly 
magnificent  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  describe  the 
romantic  beauty  and  the  delightful  aspect  of  these 
views,  which  the  Belgian  artists,  who  study  nature, 
come  here  to  enjoy.  Those  rocks,  sometimes  covered 
with  wood,  sometimes  naked  to  the  summit,  are  of 
different  hues,  white,  blue,  or  grey,  and  varied  more 
or  less  at  every  step.  From  ihe  numerous  fissures  in 
these  rude  unformed  masses,  trees  and  plants,  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions,  frequently  meet  the  eye,  and  di- 
versify the  interesting  scene. 

OSTEND. 

6stend  formerly  held  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  flourishing  cities  of  the  Netherlands.  Its  decline 
was  rapid,  though  its  port  continued  to  be  frequented. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  it  was 
almost  desolate  and  deserted.  But,  by  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  the  revolutionary  war,  it  gradually  re- 
gained a  degree  of  consequence;  and  it  has  since  be« 
come  a  place  of  some  interest  tfnd  importance. 

It  is  a  remarkable^faci  that  in  the  whole  line  of  coast 
exteading  from  the  Texel  to  Brest,  there  is  not  one 
good  natural  harbour;  for  the  embouchures  of  the 
Rhine  and  Scheldt,  though  accessible  at  all  times  in 
fine  weather,  yet  are  so  blocked  up  by  sand-banks 
and  flhifiing  sands,  that  the  approach  in  bad  weather, 
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or  during  dark  nights,  is  attended  with  great  dangefi 
The  other  ports  are  factitious  tide-harbours,  dry  at 
low  water,  and  some  of  these  even  at  half  tide.  Of 
these,  Ostend  is  cme  of  the  best 

Tbe  harbour  of  Ostend  is  formed  by  an  inlet  of  the 
sea,  which  has  forced  a  passage  between  two  sand-hills. 
The  south-western  beach  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and 
possesses  some  degree  of  elevation  above  high-water 
mark,  and  the  surrounding  flat  country,  so  that,  at 
half-tide,  it  is  entirely  peninsulated ;  and  on  this  bank 
the  town  is  built  This  inlet  has  been  improved  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  ground  has  been  excavated,  so  as 
to  form  the  interior  harbour.  Which  terminates  in  the 
great  canal  of  Bruges,  li^ith  which  it  is  connected 
by  handsome  flood-gates,  piers,  and  sluices.  Exter** 
nally,  the  channel  is  confined  and  deepened  by  two 
piers,  consisting  of  double  rows  of  piles  driven  into 
the  sand,  and  connected  by  a  flooring  of  strong  planks. 
At  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  from  the  end  of 
the  piers  there  is  a  bar,  which  runs  across  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  upon  which,  in  neap-tides,  there  is  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  water;  at  high  water,  in 
ordinary  tides,  there  are  twelve  feet;  and,  in  lunar 
tides,  twenty-five  feet  and  upwards  on  ihe  bar.  If 
these  jetties  were  carried  out  so  as  to  rest  upOn  the 
sand-bank,  which  forms  the  bar,  it  would  deepen  the 
water,  and  prevent  the  further  accumulation  of  sand, 
which  is  constantly  thrown  up  by  the  northern  current 
on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour. 

Between  the  years  1720  and  1780,  the  period  of  its 
greatest  commercial  prosperity,  the  town  was  consider- 
ably enlarged.  Ramparts  were  demolished  to  make 
room  for  buildings,  and  a  new  town  was  regularly  laid 
out  and  completed.  The  beauty  of  this  town  consists 
principally  in  a  fine  quay,  which  borders  the  inner 
harbour,  where  the  large  and  handsome  hotel  of  the 
ci-devant  East-India  Company  *  makes  a  conspicuous 
figure.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  the  foot-paths 
are  paved  with  flag-stones ;  a  convenience  almost  un- 
known in  other  parts  of  the  continent 

The  old  town  has  a  shattered  and  mean  appearance. 
It  contains,  however,  two  good  squares,  or,  as  they  are 
more  properly  called,  places.  The  Maison  de  Vilie, 
which  forms  the  entire  side  of  one  of  them,  was  for- 
merly reckoned  among  the  most  magnificent  structures 
of  the  kind  in  tbe  Netherlands,  being  ornamented  with 
two  fine  towars  at  each  wing,  and  a  dome  in  tbe  centre; 
but  this  edifice  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  bombardment 
of  1745.  The  body  of  the  town-house  still  subsists,, 
hot  its  dome  and  two  beautiful  towers  are  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  church  is  a  large  heavy  building 
of  brick,  without  the  smallest  daim  to  architectural 
merit;  bitf  the  interior  is  richly  ornamented.    It  has  a 
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lofty  octangular  ateeple,  with  a  very  clumsy  spire ;  af- 
fording, bowerer,  an  excellent  sea-mark,  wbieb  may  be 
seen  at  a  great  distance.  Tlie  PbarOs  is  also  a  striking 
object.  It  is  a  simple  column,  standing  solitai^  on 
the  beach,  and  supports  a  large  reflecting  lantbom. 
Near  the  Pharos  is  a  flag-staff,  on  which  a  blue  flag  is 
gradually  hoisted  in  proportion  as  the  tide  flows  into 
the  harbour. 

The  fortifications  of  Ostend  are  upwards  of  two  miles 
in  circumference.  As  the  place  is  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated beach,  the  ramparts  tower  above  the  flat  country, 
which,  being  lower  than  high-water  mark,  can  be 
speedily  and  extensively  inundated.  The  only  hostile 
approaches  are  along  the  high  sand-hills  to  the  north 
and  south ;  the  former  is  protected  by  a  strong  redoubt, 
built  by  the  late  French  government;  and  another  is 
ordered  to  be  constructed  on  the  south  side. 

Ostend,  like  many  of  the  towns  of  modern  Europe, 
was  iadebted  for  its  origin  to  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, the  signiory  being  invested  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Berlin,  at  St.Oraer. 

On  this  ground  a  church  was  built  in  1072,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  Robert  le  Prison, 
Count  of  Flanders.  Having  dispossessed  bis  nephew, 
the  true  heir,  the  latter  fled  to  Philip  L,  king  of  France, 
who  marched  widi  a  great  army  to  reinstate  him ;  but 
llie  usurper  totally  defeated  the  IVench,  and  the  ne- 
phew perished  in  the  battle.  The  church,  which  Ro- 
bert had  erected,  was  soon  surrounded  with  dwellings, 
and  became  a  consideraUe  town ;  but,  on  the  22d  of 
November,  1884,  both  cbnrch  and  town  were  swallow- 
ed up  by  a  sudden  influx  of  the  sea.  The  next  year, 
however,  a  new  ehurcfa  and  a  new  town,  fortified  with 
palisadoest  were  bnilt  higher  up  on  the  beach,  which 
have  braved  the  fury  of  the  elements  ever  since.  In 
1446,  Philip  le  Bon,  Count  of  Flanders,  surrounded 
Ostend  with  walls,  erected  four  gates,  and  formed  the 
harbour. 

In  the  year  1568,  Ostend  was  regularly  ibrtified,  by 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  made  it  the 
sea^port  of  the  cities  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  which  he 
bad  recently  taken.  The  same  year,  Alexander  Far- 
nese»  Prince  of  Parma,  attempted  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  newly-fortified  town  by  a  coup  de  matn^  but  in 
this  he  failed.  The  Archduke  Albert,  the  Spanish 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  having  recently  espoused 
Isabella,  Infmita  of  Spain,  daughter  of  Phih'p  II.^ 
thought  that  he  could  not  better  signalise  the  com- 
mencement of  his  government,  than  by  the  reduction 
of  so  important  a  place.  He  accordingly  invested 
Ostend  with  a  powerfol  anny,  in  1601.  For  two  years 
the  siege  was  prosecuted  with  equal  fortitude  and 
penseverance;  but  it  was  defended  with  unremitting 


valour  and  exertion.  <  The  Dutch  also  threw  in  succours 
by  sea,  of  which  they  had  the  undisputed  possession. 
Duke  Albert,  finding  tfant  no  serious  impression  was 
made  on  the  place,  while  the  loss,  of  the  besiegers  was 
immense,  intrusted  the  future  conduct  of  the  siege  to 
Ambrose  Spinosa,  a  junior  officer  of  extraordinary  ta- 
lents. This  measure  excited  great  discontent ;  but  Spi- 
nosa soon  changed  the  aspect  of  afbirs.  His  first  care 
was  to  equip  a  flotilla  of  galleys,  to  cut  off  the  supplies 
by  sea,  which  was  commanded  by  his  brother  Frede- 
rick; and,  though  this  fleet  was  defeated  in  attempting 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Sliiys,  then  besieged  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  which  Frederick  Spinosa  himself  was 
killed,  yet  it  partly-eflTected  its  design.  Spinosa,  in  the 
mean  time,  pushed  on  his  approaches  through  sands 
and  marshes,  which  w^re  supposed  to  be  utterly  im- 
passable, with  the  utmost  vigour.  He  succeeded,  at 
length,  in  raising  his  batteries  within  point-blank  shot, 
from  which  tbe  works  were  incessantly  battered  by 
cannon  of  a  laige  calibre,  carrying  fifty-pound  balls. 
Tbe  fire  was  returned  with  equal  spirit  by  the  besieged; 
but,  at  length,  the  place  being  totally  destroyed,  the 
survivors  of  the  garrison  capitulated  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1004,  and  obtained  honourable  terms,  after 
a  memorable  siege  of  three  years,  three  months,  and 
three  days. 

The  Archduke  Albert,  and  his  consort,  Isabella,  pro- 
posed to  make  a  triumphal  entrance  into  the  city;  but, 
to  their  astonishment,  they  found  nothing  but  one  im- 
mense cemetry,  where  mutilated  human  bodies  were 
intermingled  with  masses  of  smoking  ruins.  They 
could  not  contemplate  such  a  scene  without  sorrowfully 
reflecting  that  so  much  important  time  had  been  thrown 
away,  and  so  much  blood  and  treasure  expended,  for 
the  conquest  of  a  sterile  bank  of  sand,  and  a  frightful 
heap  of  rubbish.  On  this  occasion,  the  besieged  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  whilst  that 
of  the  besiegers  amounted  to  upwards  of*  eighty  thou- 
sand. 

The  employment  of  the  best  troops  of  Spain  in  this 
tedious  siege,  gave  time  to  the  Prince  of  Orang^e  to  re- 
cover his  losses,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  Rben^ 
berg.  Grave,  and  SlUys.  It  was  followed  by  a  truce  of 
twelve  years,  in  which  the  independence  of  the  Dutch 
repuUic  was  first  recognised  by  tbe  court  of  Madrid. 
In  consequence  of  such  great  results,  the  Dutch  thought 
themselves  amply  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  Ostend. 

Ostend,  being  a  convenient  sea-port,  was  soon  rebuilt; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  Netheriands  having  passed 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  it  remained  under  its  govern- 
ment till  the  French  revolution.  In  1648,  the  FVench 
attempted  to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup  de  main.  They 
embarked  in  batteaux,  for  that  purpose,  a  select  corps 
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i»r  two  AouMftd  men  $  but  llie  flotilla  wm  mteroepted, 
and  moBt  of  the  troops  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The 
town  was  compelled  to  sostain  another  siege  in  the 
year  170&  The  allies,  eonunanded  by  the  FieM-*mar* 
shei  Nassau  de  Overkerke,  sat  down  before  ft  4Ni  the 
28d  of  Jane,  whilst  it  was  blockaded  by  a  British 
squadron  tinder  Admiral  Fairbon*  After  sostaining 
a. bombardment,  which  again  reduced  the  place  to 
rains,  it  surrendered  on  capitiilalion,  the  6th  of  Jaly 
following.  Ostend  lli^i  recetred  a  Dutch  garrison; 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  by 
virtue  of  the  barrier-treaty,  concluded  in  1715b  From 
difs  period,  Ostend  began  greatly  to  prosper.  The 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  established  an  Easrt4ndia  Com- 
pany there,  which  was  so  successful,  that  it  excited  the 
commercial  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish. The  court  of  Vienna,  however,  was  induced  to 
abandon  this  fertile  source  of  wealth,  by  diplomatic  in- 
trigue. It  is  even  asserted,  that  a  douceur  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  florins  caused  the  India  Company  of  Ostend, 
with  all  its  rights  and  charters,  to  be  transferred  to 
Amsterdam.  After  which  the  place  soon  began  to  de- 
dine;  two  thousand  of  its  richest  citizens  removed  them- 
selves to  other  places;  and,  though  various  attempts 
were  made  to  revive  its  trade,  for  which  purpose,  in 
1781,  it  was  declared  a  free  port,  yet  it  never  could  re- 
cover itself. 

Before  its  complete  decay,  Ostend  was  doomed  once 
more  to  suffer  a  destructive  siege.  When  the  battle  of 
^-f  ontenoy  had  Ifiid  open  all  Flanders  to  the  French, 
Ostend  was  besieged  by  Count  de  Lowendahl.  He  sat 
down  before  the  place  on  the  23d  of  August,  1745, 
and,  after  thirteen  days  open  trenches,  and  five  days 
bombardment,  it  capitulated  upon  honourable  terms. 
The  garrison  amounted  to  three  diousand  six  hundred 
men,  most  of  nrhom  Were  English.  Louis  XV;  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Ostend  on  the  3d  of  ^September 
following ;  but  it  was  finally  restored  to  Austria  by  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Soon  after  the  French  rcTolution,  the  battle  of  Oe* 
mappe  put  this  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  republi- 
eans.  The  subsequent  reverses  of  Dumourier  restored 
it  to  the  Austrians :  but  it  was  agiain^placed  at  the  dis-* 
posal  of  the  French,  when  the  battle  of  Fleurus  opened 
all  the  Netherlands,  and  Holland  itself,  to  the  enemy. 

Buonaparte  appears  to  have  contemplated  some  con- 
siderable improvements  for  Ostend,  but  the  superior 
importance  of  Antwerp  engrossed  his  chief  attention. 
That  city  and  Ostend  were  the  last  places  which  the 
French  evacuated,  after  die  abdication  of  the  Corsiean, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  a  legitinaate  government  in 
France. 

The  excursion  from  Ostend  te  Bruges  by  the  lnoj  m 


very  mteresting,  and  is  thus  described  by.  a  recent  tra- 
veller : 

^  It  was  a  beautiful  sunmier-evening,.when  we  started 
from  a  vast  look  about  a  mile  fiom  Ostend :  and  what 
with  the  fineness  of  the  weadier,  the  luxuriance  of  the 
smrosmding  vegetation,  and  tbe  number  and  gaiety  of 
a  very  respectable  company,  the  scene  formed  a  re^ 
freshing  contrast  to  the  previous  part  of  our  expedition^ 
which  consisted  of  a  night  and  day  spent  at  sea  on 
board  a  close  pi^cket.  The  canal  here  is  very  broad 
and  deep,  admitting  large  vessels  to  proceed  a  consi« 
derable  way  up  the  country,  and  unload  their  cargoes  at 
the  most  desirable  spot  We  were  drawn  by  three  horses, 
and  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour.  We  had  thus  the  consciousness  of  making  a  pretty 
rapid  progress,  but  unaccompanied  with  the  feeling 
of  any  motion,  except  a  pleasing  sensation  of  gliding. 
The  placid  repose  of  the  surface  of  the  canal  was  re- 
lieved from  dulness  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
was  mildly  interrupted  by  the  advance  of  the  boat, 
skimming  rather  than  cutting  her  way.  The  fields,  ex- 
uberant in  the  fatness  of  thieir  produce,  and  lying  low 
under  the  weight  of  theii^  own  richness ; — the  frequent 
appearance  of  happy-looking  houses  ;-^the  occasional 
view  of  sturdy,  simple,  and  well-fed  peasants,  carrying 
their  fishing-rods  and  baskets, — ^united  with  other  cir- 
cumstances to  produce  a  sense  of  tranquil  enjoyment* 
All  this  might  be  contemplated  from  the  further  extre- 
mity of  the  boat ;  and,  turning  one's  fiice  towards  the 
stern,  it  might  be  contrasted  with  the  flutter  of  gaudy 
flags  atid  white  awnings,  the  nodding  of  women's  bon- 
nets, the  sweeping  of  their  gowns,  and  the  bustling, 
diattering,  and  quick  movements  of  a  lalighing  set  of 
passengers. 

**  Below  the  deck  where  tliese  entertainments  wer^ 
going  ibrward,  there  was  a  suite  of  cabinet  •  the  first 
being  handsomely  furnished  with  crimson  velvet  cur* 
tains  and  cushions,  where  a  few  who  were  more  Ian* 
goidly  inclined  than  the  ethers,  or  who  found  peculiar 
satisfaction  in  the  conversation  and  attentions  of  a 
single  companion,  experienced  suitable  accommodation. 
Several  of  the  other  apartments  were  occupied  as  ban^ 
or  shops,  for  dispensing  liquors,  fruit,  and  other  refresh- 
ments.** 

According  to  a  census  made  about  six  years  ago,  the 
population  of  Ostend  consisted  of  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy  individuals,  exclusive  of  the  gar- 
rison :  but  since  that  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
said  to  have  increased. 

OUDENASDE.       ^  j 

Ondenarde,  a  town  intersected  and  aurrOiO^fl^bP 
the  Scheldt,  was  formerly  fiunous  for  the  fine  tapestriea 
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woven  in  it  It  coniams  seTeral  coQ¥ento»  and  will 
ever  be  memorable  in  history  for  the  celebrated  battle 
fought  near  it  by  the  allies^  commanded  by  the  Dake 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  .the  French, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Duke 
of  Vendome,  in  which  the  former  obtained  a  complete 
rictory. 

DENDERMONDE. 
Dendermondct  so  called  from  its  situation  on  the 
mouth  of  the  rirer  Dende,  and  from  Monde,  which,  in 
the  Flemish  language,  signifies  a  mouth,  is  very  strong 
both  by  art  and  nature.  On  the  conflux  of  the  Dender 
and  the  Scheldt  stands  a  little  fort,  built  about  the  year 
1685,  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  situation  is  pleasant,  being  surrounded 
with  beautiful  meadows,  watered  by  those  two  rivers, 
which  render  the  circumjacent  country  very  fruitful, 
and  contribute,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  strength  of  the 
city,  which  is  well  fortified ;  for,  by  means  of  sluices, 
all  the  neighbouring  country  can  be  laid  under  water. 
It  has  four  gates,  twenty-six  bridges,  and  six  large  mar- 
Iflet-places,  or  public  squares^  The  houses  are  large, 
beautiful,  and  convenient ;  most  of  them  having  a  canal 
before,  and  fine  gardens  behind. 

BOIS  LE  DUC. 
This  fortress  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the 
middle  of  an  extensive  marsh,  through  which  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  approaching  the  place,  if 
there  were  not  causeways  made  through  the  marsh,  and 
these  are  strongly  fortified  by  redoubts.  The  town  is 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  seated  on  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  three  rivers,  Domel,  Aa,  and  Drese :  from 
this  place  passage-boats  go  regularly  to  Rotterdam,  as 
from  London  to  Gravesend.  The  ditches  round  this 
place  are  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  which  con- 
tribute much  to  its  strength;  and  form  several  very 
fine  canals,  which  run  through  the  middle  of  the  city: 
over  these  are  fifty  stone-bridges.  The  stadthouse  i»  a 
handsome  edifice^  raised  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Anwter- 
dam,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Here  are  several 
very  flourishing  manufactures,  particularly  in  linen  and 
woollen ;  and  some  of  knives,  and  other  hardware. 

BREDA. 
Breda  is  a  large,  populous,  and  well-built  town.  The 
fortifications  are  regular,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair ; 
the  situation  of  the  place  is  so  low,  that  the  sea  can  be' 
let  into  the  ditches,  and  hence  over  most  of  the  country, 
which  must  render  the  approach  of  an  army  very  diffi- 
cult The  whole  barony  and  town,  comprehending  se- 
^  venteen  villages,  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 


who  was  the  sovereign,  and  had  a  castle,  idiieh  was 
rebuilt  here  by  King  William  III^;  the  river  Mersk 
running  round  like  a  moat;  and  a  small  park«  with 
some  fine  gardens.  The  great  churdi  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  and  adorned  with  several  beautiful  monu« 
ments,  two  of- which  are  of  black  and  white  marble, 
and  of  such  curious  worlimanship,  that  sculptors  have 
come  from  Rome  on  purpose  to  view  them«  That  of 
Englehert  IL,  Count  of  Nasfau,  who  died  in  1604,  ^a 
reckoned  inimitable,  being  a  perfect  copy  of  nature, 
and  adorned  with  appropriate  statues  and  inscriptions. 
In  1667,  the  treaty,  so  often  mentioned  in  history,  be* 
tween  England,  France,  and  Holland,  was  concluded  in 
this  place,  under  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 
This  place  is  likewise  famous  for  the  treaty  negotiated 
here  to  restore  Charles  II.  to  his  throne,  and  for  the 
manifesto  that  was  issued  hence  to  his  subjects  in  Great 
Britain. 

MAESTRICHT. 

Maestricht  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the 
Netherlands:  it  lies  on  the  Maese,  by  which  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  joined  to  each  other  by  a  stone  bridge, 
llbe  town  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference ;  and  the 
fortifications  may  be  reckoned  among  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope. The  great  market-place,  and  other  squares,  are 
numerous;  the  streets  are  broad,  and  the  buildings  in 
general  make  a  handsome  appearance. 

The  town-house  is  a  magnificent  structure,  and  has 
a  good  library,  both  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts, 
and  other  curiosities,  worthy  a  travellerfs  attention.  The 
neighbouring  country  abounds  with  game,  provisions 
in  general,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  Maestricht 
is  not  only  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  coun- 
try, but' likewise  one  of  the  principal  keys  on  the 
Maese.  Its  cloth  manufactory,  which  was  formerly 
very  considerable,  is  now  gone  to  decay. 

The  siege  of  Maestricht,  by  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
afterwards  king  of  England,  is  very  memorable.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  the  be- 
siegers were  thirty  thousand,  who  carried  on  their  at- 
tacks wiA  such  intrepidity  for  three  weeks,  that  it  wa^ 
generally  supposed  that  the  place  would  at  last  be 
taken.  During  this  siege,  the  English  gave  signal 
proofr  of  their  valour ;  but  Marshal  Schomberg  ad« 
vancing  to  the  relief  of  the  city  with  a  superior  force, 
the  prince  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

CHARLEROI. 
This  place,  the  possession  of  which  was  so  heroically 
contended  for  by  the  Prussiaps,  is  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  Hainault,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Sam* 
bre,  in  a  place  formerly  called  Chamoy,  which  wm  % 
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signiory  belonging  to  the*  Prince  of  benghein.    Th^ 
Marquie  de  Castel-Kodrigv,  gorernor  of  the  NeUier- 
lands,  fortified  it,  and  made  it  a  city  in  1666,  changing 
its  name  to  Charleroi,  in  honour  of  Charles  IL,  king 
of  Spain.    In  1792,   it  again   changed  its  name   to 
CharlesHsur-Sambre.    It  .was  given  to  France  at  the 
peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  in  1*668.    In  1672,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  invested  the 
place  on  the  13th  of  December,  in  order  to  draw  the 
French  from  Holland;  but  the  bravery  of  Comte  de 
Montal,   the  governor,  and  a  report  of  the  King  of 
France  advancing  in  person  with  an  army  to  succour 
the  place,  forced  the  prince  to  retire  before  he  had 
opened  the  trenches.    In  1677,  the  same  prince  iarest- 
ed  it  again  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  but 
was  soon  compelled  to  retire.    By  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen  it  was  ceded  to  Spain ;  in  1693,  it  was  taken  by 
the  French  after  the  battle  of  Landen.    In  1697  it  was 
restored   to  Spain ;  by  the   peace  of  Utrecht  it  was 
ceded  to  the  states-general ;  in  the  year  1716,  it  was 
given  to  the  emperor  by  the  barrier  treaty,  and,  again 
in  1746,  surrendered  to  France.    It  contains  about  four 
thousan(i  inhabitants,   and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  iron-works  and  founderies. 


FLEURUS. 

This  Tillage,  remarkable  in  the  campaign  of  Water- 
loo,  is  also  celebrated  for  two  other  battles  fought  in 
its  neighbourhood.    The  first  on  the  80th  of  August, 
1622,  between  the  troops  of  Spain,  under  Gonzales  de 
Cordova,  and  some  German  troops  under  the  Count  of 
Mansfelt  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick :  the  latter  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  cannon  and  baggage ; 
the  Duke-of  Saxe-Weimar  was  killed  in  the  batde,  and 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  his  arm  shot  off;  but  they 
made  good  their  retreat  with  four  thousand  cavalry,  and 
three  thousand  infantry,  and  compelled  the  Marqdis  of 
Spinola  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.    The 
second  battle  was  fought  on  the  1st  of  July,  1690,  be- 
tween the  allies  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Waldeck,  and  the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg 5  in  which  the  former  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  five  thousand  killed  and  four  thousand  prisonere, 
besides  forty-nine  pieces  of  cannon,  eight  pair  of  kettle- 
drums,  and  ninety-two  standards  and  colours.    The 
French,  howerer,  suffered  so  severely  in  this  engage- 
ment, that,  notwithstanding  their  victory,  they  were 
unable  to  undertake  any  thing  during  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign. 

WATERLOO. 

This  village,  which  has  been  rendered  for  ever  memo- 
rable, by  its  connexion  with  the  most  eventful  battle 
12^ 
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recorded  in  the  annals  of  history,  is  situate  near  the 
extremity  of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  in  the  direct  road 
from  Brussels,  and  ten  miles  and  a  quarter  distant  from 
that  city.    The  village  is  of  considerable  extent ;  and 
the  church,  in  particular,  is  an  interesting  object  to 
strangers,  not  only  from  the  neatneasof  the  edifice,  and 
the  interesting  view  which  it  exhibits  on  approaching 
the  place  from  the  fojrest ;  but  as  it  contains  the  ashes 
of  many  departed  heroes;  to  whose  memory  several 
monuments  have  been  erected  by  their  brother-officers. 
In  a  house  near  the  church,  the  gallant  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge  suffered  the  amp/atation  of  his  leg,  which  is 
buried  in  the  garden.    The  owner  of  the  house  consi* 
ders  it  as  a  sacred  relic  which  has  fallen  to  his  share, 
and  kjindly  permits  strangers  to  view  the  place  where 
it  is  deposited.    He'  had,  at  first,  buried  it  behind  the 
house,  but  as  he  wished  to  plant  a  tree  upon  the  spot, 
he  considered  (hat,  as  the  ground  there  was  not  his 
own,  the  tree  might  be  injured,  or  destroyed  by  boys : 
he  therefore  removed  the  leg  into  his  own  garden, 
where  it  lies  in  a  sort  of  coffin,  beneath  a  mound  of^ 
earth,  about  four  feet  in  diameter.    When  our  poet* 
laureate  visited  Waterloe,  a  tuft  of  Michaelmas  daisies 
was  in  blossom  upon  this  mound:  this,  however;  was  only 
a  temporary  ornament,  which  was  shortly  to  give  place 
to  a  weeping-willow.    The  owner  of  the  house  gave 
Mr.  Southey  a  copy  of  an  epitaph  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, and  which  he  said  was  then  in  the  stone-cutter's 
hands.    The  epitaph  was  in  the  French  language,  to 
the  following  effect : 

^  Here  is  interred  the  leg  of  the  illustrious,  brave, 
and  valiant  Lord  Uxbridge,  Lieutenant-general,  and 
Commander«in-cbfef  of  the  English,  Belgic,  and  Dutch 
cavalry,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1815 ;  who,  by  his  heroism,  contributed, 
to  the  triumph  of  the  xause  of  mankind,  so  gloriously 
decided  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  that  day." 

Opposite  the  church  are  two  inns ;  at  one  of  which 
Lord  Wellington  slept  after  the  battle,  and  which  be 
made  his  head-quarters.  From  this  place  Major  Percy 
was  sent  off,  after  the  close  of  the  engagement,  with 
the  important  despatches  to  England, 

MONT  ST.  JEAN. 

This  village  is  about  two  miles  from  Waterloo,  in  the 
rear  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  has  nothing,  in  its  ge» 
neral  appearance,  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of 
strangers.  At  the  end  of  the  village,  the  road  is  divided 
into  two  branches;  that  on  the  left  leading  to  Gemappe, 
while  that  on  the  right  conducts  to  Nivelles. 

The  farm-house  of  Mont  St.  Jean  is  a  neat  building, 
about  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  village,  on  the    \ 
road  to  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte;  and,  as  it  was  in 
*2N       - 
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tbe  rear  of  the  British  positioDy  it  has  not  sustained 
any  material  injury.  It  was  on  this  side  the  road,  in 
adrance  of  the  farm-house,  that  Lord  Wellington  threw 
himself  into  the  hollow  square ;  and,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  ready  not  far  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  cri« 
tieal  position,  General  Picton-fell,  to  rise  no  more. 

**  Still  caitward  from  this  point  tliy  way  pnnue. 
There  growt  a  lingle  hedge  along  the  lane,^  , 
No  other  b  there  far  or  near  in  view : 

The  raging  enemy  cmay*d  in  vain 
To  pass  that  line^— a  braver  foe  withstood, 
And  this  whole  ground  was  moistenM  with  their  blood. 

Leading  his  gallant  men  as  he  was  wqnt, 

The  hot  assailant*'  onset  to  repel, 
Advancing  hat  in  hand,  here  in  tbe  front 

Of  battle  and  of  danger,  Pidon  fell ; 
Lamented  chief  1  than  whom  no  braver  name 
His  country's  annals  shall  consign  to  fame.' 


SOUTHBT. 


HOUGOUMONT. 


Hougoumont  was  a  large  farm-house,  or  chateau,  on 
the  right  of  La  Haye  Sainte ;  but  the  ruin  that  now 
presents  itself  on  every  side,  conveys  a  most  terrific 
idea  of  the  ravages  of  wan  This  post  was  obstinately 
contested  on  both  sides.  The  British  were  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  chateau  and  the  gardens ;  and  the  French 
troops,  under,  the  command  of  Jerome  Buonaparte, 
made  several  furious  attacks  on  the  place,  but  were  as 
resolutely  opposed.  After  a  scene  of  the  most  dreadful 
carnage,  the  French  set  the  place  on  fire,  and  great 
numbers  of  wounded,  on  both  sides,  perished  in  the 
conflagration. 

The  edifice  is  now^  completely  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  out-buildings,  and  the  chapel,  the 
latter  of  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  spectator, 
is  left  entire.  This  chapel  is  very  small,  and  appears 
to  have  been  merely  designed  for  the  convenience  of 
one  family :  on  the  altar  is  a  crucifix,  which;  from  the 
rudeness  of  its  carving,  appears  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity. 

Although  the  chateau  is  in  ruins,  the  beautiful  gar- 
oens,  laid  out  in  shady  walks,  and  ornamented  with 
verdant  arbours,  are  left  uninjured.  The  orchard, 
which  adjoins  the  garden,  was  entered  by  the  French, 
and  a  severe  contest  ensued,  in  which  they  repeatedly 
attempted  to  scale  the  garden-walls:  these,  however, 
served  as  a  breast-work  for  the  British,  and  the  assail- 
ants were  uniformly  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
The  garden  is  protected  on  three  sides  by  a  strong 
wall,  and  the  part,  which  was  unprotected,  commanded 
a  view  of  Lord  Wellington's  position  on  the  heights. 

The  gates  of  the  chateau  are  literally  like  a  sieve, 
being  perforated  with  balls  in  every  part.  The  French 
entered  these  gates  three  times,  but  never  obtained 


possession  of  the  place.  Had  they  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  chateau,  the  whole  of  the 
British  lines  would  have  been  open  to  their  fire.  Both 
parties  were  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and,  therefore, 
the  most  unprecedented  exertions  were  made  on  each 
side. 

LA  BELLE  ALLIANCE. 

La  Belle  Alliance  is  a  farm-house,  situate  on  the 
plains  of  Waterloo,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
La  Haye  Sainte,  on  the  road  to  Gemappe.  The  house, 
which  is  very  small,  is  kept  by  M.  Decase ;  and  the 
writer  of  this  article  visited  the  place  in  May,  1816, 
together  with  several  military  gentlemen,  who  explain- 
ed to  him  most  minutely  the  situation  of  the  contending 
armies  on  the  glorious  18th  of  June,  1815.  The  out- 
buildings of  La  Belle  Alliance  are  in  ruins. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  house  is  the  cottage 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  peasant,  who  was  de- 
tained by  Buonaparte,  as  his  guide  and  interpreter. 
This  cottager  attended  me  and  my  companions  over  the 
plains  of  Waterloo,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of' the 
bravery  of  the  British  troops,  and  the  determined  re- 
solution of  the  enemy. 

At  this  place,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
about  Waterloo,  the  peasants  offer  to  travellers  innu- 
merable relics  of  the  dreadful  conflict.  Helmets,  cui- 
rasses, sabres,  medals,  eagles,  buttons,  and  various  other 
articles,  are  here  to  be  purchased  on  easy  terms.  I 
purchased,  for  twelve  francs,  (ten  shillings  English,)  a 
very  handsome  sword,  which  belonged  to  a  grenadier 
of  Napoleon's  imperial  guard.  *  It  is  considerably  longer 
than  any  of  the  swords  used  by  the  British.  This  cir* 
cumstance  contributed,  in  the  first  attacks,  to  annoy 
Lord  Wellington's  troops  most  dreadfully.  After  a 
short  pause,  however,  tbe  British  changed  their  mode 
of  attack,  and,  by  aiming  exclusively  at  the  arms  and 
legs  of  the  enemy,  compelled  them  to  give  way. 

The  farm-house  of  La  Belle  Alliance  will  ever  be 
memorable  in  history,  in  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stances which  are  connected  with  the  important  batde 
of  Waterloo. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

,  [Extracted  from  the  public  Priott.] 


LETTBR  FROM  AN  OFFICER  OF  HIGH  RANK. 

Dated  Waterloo^  three  leagues  in  front  ofBrusseh^ 
June  19,  1816. 
<  <<  We  gained  a  great  and  most  glorious  victory  yester- 
day evening,  and  totally  defeated  Boonaparte^s  army, 
and  took  all  his  cannon,  baggage,  &c.  &c.!!^^*^^ 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 
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^The  Duke  has  done  all  this — it  was  the  severest 
and  most  bloody  action  e^^r  fought,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  British  infantry  has  even  surpassed  its  former 
fame.  The  contest  began  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
lasted  till  nearly  the  same. hour  at  night,  when  the  Bri- 
tish troops  were  halted,  and  the  Prussians,  who  had 
come  up,  were  sent  forward  in  pursuit,  and  Marshal 
Blucher  has  followed  them  to  the  Sambre.  Our  head- 
quarters will  be  to-day  at  Nivelles.  This  victory  has 
saved  Europe :  it  was  frequently  very  doubtful ;  but 
the  Duke,  by  his  extraordinary  perseverance  and  ex- 
ample, gained  the  day. 

<<  We  have  already  taken  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  immense  numbers  of  ammuni- 
tion-waggons ;  and  Blucher  has  just  sent  in  word  that 
his  road  is  actually  choaked  up  with  the  artillery,  bag- 
gage, fcc  which  we  have  taken.  The  rout  of  the 
French  has  been  complete,  and  there  are  several  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  many  generals  killed  and  taken  of 
the  enemy.  Some  runaways  from  the  early  skirmishes 
spread,  I  fear,  some  alarm  at  Brussels ;  but,  thank  God, 
not  one  man  of  the  British  infantry  was  found  in  the 
rear !  Our  cavalry  made  several  most  brilliant  charge, 
and  the  Household  bi^igade  have  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves.  Lord  Uxbridge's  conduct  through- 
out the  day  was  most  animating,  and  he  unfortunately 
received  his  wound  nearly  at  the  condasion^  when  the 
enemy  were  in  full  retreat 

^No  language  can  do  justice  to  the  extraordinary 
merit  and  talent  which  the  duke  displayed  during  the 
whole  of  the  action.  Our  infantry  were  mostly  formed 
in  squares,  and  the  enem/s  cavalry  were  five  or  six, 
or  even  ten,  times  during  the  day  upon  our  ground  and 
round  our  squares,  but  one  of  which  they  never  pene- 
trated. I  never  have  seen  or  heard  of  a  field  of  battle 
80  covered  with  dead  and  wounded.  The  duke  was  all 
day  every  where  in  the  thickest  of  it,  and  his  place  of 
refuge  was  in  one  of  the  squares  when  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry charged.  At  six  in  the  evening,  the  duke  ordered 
the  attack.  We  had,  till  then,  been  on  the  defensive, 
and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  we  routed  the  first  line, 
and  threw  them  on  their  second,  and  then  the  rout  was 
general  The  Guards  (Adam's,  Pack's,  and  Kempt's, 
brigades,)  and  the  old  German  Legion,  behaved  nobly. 
The  duke,  I  pray  to  God,  may  be  spared  to  us,  as, 
without  him,  we  can  do  nothing. 

'^Our  loss  since  the  16th  must  have  exceeded  five 
thousand.  1  have  never  seen  so  many  British  killed 
and  wounded.  The  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  was 
terrible.  The  duke  intends  moving  immediately,  to 
enter  France.  The  French  officers  say  that  Buonaparte 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  guards  dur^g 
the  last  coarge,  and  charged* with  them  up  the  hill. 


It  is  believed  that  Jerome  Buonaparte  is  killed.  How 
truly  fortunate  I  have  been  in  having  escaped  this  day! 
1  had  my  horse  killed,  and  several  shot  through  my 
clothes." 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER,  FROM  A  GERMAN  PAPER. 

Brussels,  July  19,  1816. 

**  I  have  visited  the  field  of  battle.  The  sleep  of 
the  dead  is  sound.  On  the  spot  where  this  day  month 
thousands  thronged  and  fought,  where  thousands  sank 
and  bled,  and  groaned  and  died,  there  is  now  not  a 
living  soul,  and  over  all  hovers  the  stillness  of  the 
grave. 

**  In  Ligny,  two  thousand  were  buried.  Here  fought 
the  Westphalian  and  Berg  regiments.  Ligny  is  a^  vil* 
lage  built  ^f  stone,  and  thatched  with  straw,  on  a  small 
stream  which  flows  through  flat  meadows.  In. the  vil- 
lage are  several  farm-houses,  enclosed  with  walls  and 
gates.  Every  farm-house  the  Prussians  had  converted 
into  a  fortress.  The  French  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
through  the  village  by  means  of  superior  numbers. 
Four  times  they  were  driven  out  At  last  they  set  on 
fire  the  farm-houses  in  the  upper  end  of  the  village 
with  their  howitiere.  But  the  Prussians  still  kept  their 
ground  at  the  lower  end.  A  whole  company  of  West* 
phalian  troops  fell  in  the  court-yard  at  the  church ;  on 
the  terrace^  before  the  churchy  lay  fifty  dead.- 

^*  In  the  evening  the  French  surrounded  the  village* 
The  Prussians  retired  half  a  league:  the  .position  was 
lost ;  and  it  is  incomprehensible  why  the  French  did 
not  follow  up  the  advantage  they  had  obtained,  and 
again  attack  the  Prussians  in  the  night.  This  was  on 
the  16th.  The  same  day  a  French  colunm  marched  by 
the  high  road  of  Charleroi  to  Brussels.* 

**  At  Quatre  Bras  they  found  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Here  the  battle  was  as*  hot  as 
at  Ligny,  The  duke  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  bis  ardour  into  the  fire  of  small-arms ;  a  musket-ball 
went  through  his  bridle-hand,  and  entered  the  belly ; 
the  liver  was  penetrated ;  he  fell,  and  breathed  his  last 
in  ten  minutes.    His  sufferings  were  short* 

^  At  the  inn  by  the  cross-roads-  at  Quatre  Bras,  the 
contest  was  the  hottest.  Here  are  the  most  graves. 
The  wounded  reeled  into  the  inn-yard,  leaned  against 
the  walls,  and  then  sank  down.  There  are  stilL  the 
traces  of  the  blood  on  the  walls,  as  it  spouted  forth 
from  the  wounds  with  departing  life.  Where  the  battle 
was,  the  fields  are  completely  trodden  down  for  a  cir- 
cuit of  about  a  league.  On  both  sides'  of  the  high  road, 
ways  are  made  about  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  you 
can  still  follow  th^  march  of  the  battalions  in  all  direc- 
tions through  the  fine  fields  of  maizta  oy  ^*^:jkjkj^  l\^ 
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^  On  the  IStb,  the  battle  was  renewed  four  leagues 
nearer  BrosselSf  on  both  sides  of  the  high  road.  The 
spot  is  a  plain  sprinkled  with  hillocks.  The  diameter 
of  the  field  of  battle  may  be  about  a  league  and  a  half. 
Buonaparte  placed  himself  near  the  farm-house  of 
Mont  St.  Jean,  on  a  rising  ground,  whence  he  could 
overlook  the  whole.  Beside  him  was  one  La  Coste,  a 
Walloon^  who  now  lires  near  the  hamlet  of  La  Belle  Al- 
lifuice,  and  who  was  employed  as  a  g\iide.  This  man 
told  me  as  follows : — ^When  the  Prussians  came  out  of 
the  wood  of  Fritschermont,  Buonaparte  observed  them 
with  his  glass,  and  asked  one  of  his  adjutants  who  they 
were ;  the  latter,  upon  looking  through  his  glass,  re- 
plied,. *  They  are  the  Prussian  colours.'  That  moment 
his  face  assumed  a  chalky  whiteness,  as  if  the  ghost  of 
the  sainted  queen  of  Prussia  had  appeared  to  him, 
whom  he  persecuted  to  death.  He  said  nothing,  but 
merely  once  shook  his  head.  When  he  saw  that  the 
battle  was  lostt  he  rode  off  with  his  general  staff  and 
the  above  guide.  He  had  told  La  Coste  that  he  wished 
to  be  conducted  by  a  bye-road  to  Charleroi. 

**  €remappe  is  an  open  market*town,  a  league  and  a 
half  from  the  field  of  battle,  through  which  runs  the 
Dyle,  a  small  stream.  At  the  lower  end  of  Gemappe 
lies  an  iron  forge,  which  it  drives.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
lower  lies  the  village  of  Ways,  at  which  there  is  a 
bridge.  An  officer  had  arrived  at  Gemappe  about  five 
in  the  afternoon  with  orders  to  withdraw  the  baggage. 
He  had  already  considered  the  battle  as  lost,  because 
the  reserves  had  been  brought  into  the  fire.  When  the 
flight  became  almost  universal,  the  military  waggons 
were  driven  sixteen  a-breast  on  the  causeway.  In  the 
narrow  of  Gemappe  they  were  wedged  in  together, 
and  La  Coste  -relates  that  it  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
get  through  them.  It  was  half-past  twelve  at  night  be- 
fore they  got  out  of  the  town,  with  one  hundred  aiid 
fifty  horses  of  the  staff.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
take  Buonaparte  by  the  bridge  of  Ways,  where  nobody 
passed;  he  replied,  '  I  was  not  aware  of  this  road.^ 

**  Thus  with  all  the  maps  of  the  war-depot,  with  all 
the  engineer-geographers,  who  with  repeating  circles 
can  set  off  the  geographical  position  of  places  even  to 
a  second,  and  with  a  large  staff,  Buouaparte  here  de- 
pended on  the  ignorance  of  a  peasant,  who  did  not 
know  that  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Dyle  at  Ways. 
People  talk  a  great  deal  of  military  skill  and  military 
science,  while  often  in  decisive  moments  the  whole  de- 
pends upon  the  knowledge  of  a  very  common  man. 

**  In  the  village  of  Planchenoir,  the  fourth  of  a  league 
from  La  Belle  Alliance,  the  guards  were  posted.  The 
principal  house  in  the  village  is  nearly  burnt  down. 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  very  intelligent  farmer  of  the  name 
of  Bernhard.    He,  like  all  others,  had  fled  on  the  day 


of  battle,  but  witness^;  on  an  opposite  height^  the  com- 
bat  between  Bulow  a|H  the  J'rench  reserve,  and  could 
give  a  very  good  dcjicription  of  it.  He  carried  me  to 
the  key  of  the  position  opposite  Fritschermont  He  told 
me  that  the  peasant  who  guided  Bulow's  army,  resolved 
not  to  come  out  of  the  wood  at  Fritschermont,  but  to 
descend  into  the  valley  lower  down,  and  to  penetrate 
by  Planchenoir,  nearly  in  the  rear  of  the  French  re- 
serves. ^Then,'  said  he,  'we  shall  take  them  all.' 
The  period  was  truly  most  critical  when  the  Prussians 
came  to  the  attack.  Wellington  was  hard  pressed,  all 
his  reserves  were  in  action,  and  he  was  already  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  some  of  his  artillery.  Buonaparte 
was  probably  only  waiting  for  the  moment  when,  with 
his  guards,  he  could  decide  the  day.  We  shudder 
when  we  reflect,  that  at  this  important  moment  all  de- 
pended on  the  local  knowledge  of  a  single  peasant. 
Had  he  guided  wrong,  had  he  led  them  into  the  hollow 
way  through  which  the  cannon  could  not  pass— had 
Bulow's  army  come  up  an  hour  later,  the  scale  had  pro- 
bably descended  on  the  other  side.  Had  Buonaparte 
been  victorious,  and  advanced  to  the  Rhine,  the  French 
nation  would  have  been  intoxicated  with  victory,  and 
with  what  they  call  the  national  glory ;  and  a  levy  en 
masse  would  have  been  effected  throughout  all  France.'* 


EXTRACT  OF  A  XETTER  DATED  OSTEND,  AUGUST  15. 

*'  The  barges  take  you  from  hence  to  Ghent  for  about 
ten  shillings;  the  diligence,  from  thence  to  Brussels, 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence;  a  fiacre  for  the  day,'  to 
Waterloo  and  back,  twenty  shillings.  Opposite  the 
inn,  at  a  cottage  where  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was  car- 
ried, you  are  shewn  a  neat  garden ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
four  paths,  a  little  hillock  with  a  flower  planted  thereon 
shews  the  sepulture  of  bis  lordship's  leg.  In  an  inclo- 
sure,  further  behind  this  cottage,  are  interred  several 
English  officers;  one  only,  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
Life-Guards,  has  a  stone  with  an  inscription  over  him : 
many  have  been  taken  up  and  transmitted  to  England : 
you  then  proceed  to  Waterloo,  the  residence  of  Jean 
Baptiste  La  Coste,  from  whom  I  obtained  the  following 
particulars :— ^ 

^  AJbout  five  in  the  morning,  he  was 'taken  prisoner, 
to  serve  as  guide,  and  conducted  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him  (that  he  might  not  escape  as  a  former  man 
had  done)  to  another  house  belonging  to  him,  opposite 
to  which  Buonaparte  had  slep^  Observing  the  French 
soldiers  plundering  and  destroying  this  house,  he  wept. 
Buonaparte  asked  what  he  cried  for?  '  Because  your 
soldiers  are  destroying  all  my  property,  and  my  family 
have  no  where  to  put  their  head.'  Buonaparte  said, 
*  Do  yoii  not  know  that  I  am  emperor,  and  can  recom* 
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feose  yon  a  handred  times  as  muchf '  He  was  placed 
on  a  horse  immediately  ^between  Baonaparte  and  his 
fint  aid-de-camp,  his  saddle  being  tied  to  the  saddle 
of  a  trooper  behind  him,  that  he  might  not  escape. 
They  prcteeded  a  little  beyond  La  Belle  AUiance,  and 
Baonaparte  took  the  ground  on  a  small  eminence  on  the 
opppsite  side;  a  sort  of  body-g^uard  of  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery,  very  light,  sarrounding  them.  From  this  spot 
he  coold  command  both  lines.  He  asked  La  Coste  the 
particulars  of  every  house,  tree,  wood,  rising  ground, 
fcc ;  with  which  he  seemed  well  informed,  holding  a 
map  in  his  left  hand,  and  intent  upon  the  action  all  the 
day,  incessantly  taking  snuff  from  his  waistcoat-pocket, 
in  large  pinches,  of  which  he  violently  snuffed  up  about 
half,  throwing  the  other  half  from  him  with  a  strong 
exertion  of  the  arm  and  thumb  and  finger,  as  if  from 
vexation;  this  was  all  the  refreshment  he  took  for 
fourteen  hours;  he  frequently  placed  his  left  hand 
upon  the  neck  of  La  Coste's  horse,  to  speak  to  the  aid- 
de-camp  on  the  other  side  of  him.  Seeing  La  Coste 
flinch  at  the  shower  of  shot,  he  replied,  *  Do  not  stir, 
my  friend,  a  shot  will  kill  you  equally  in  the  back  as  the 
front,  or  wound  you  more  diBgracefuIIy.'  About  half- 
past  five,  hearing  the  fire  of  the  Prussians  on  the  right 
of  his  rear  flank,  leaning  his  hand  on  the  neck  of  La 
Coste's  horse,  and  seeing  the  British  cavalry,  from  their 
right  and  left  flanks,  making  a  tremendous  charge  that 
would  have  encircled  his  personal  position,  he  retreated, 
with  all  his  staff,  about  forty  yards  along  the  road;  and 
within  about  twen^  yards  of  the  house,  La  Belle  Al- 
liance, he  halted,  and,  putting  the  glass  to  his  eye,  saw 
the  British  cavalry  intermingled,  pekmele^  and  furiously 
catting  the  French  troops  in  pieces.  He  and  all  the 
cavalry  then  commenced  a  gallop  till  they  got  about 
three  leagues  beyood  Charleroi,  where  they  halted, 
and  pitched  a  tent  upon  a  grass-plat,  about  nine  at 
night.  A  fire  was  kindled,  and  refreshment  placed 
upon  a  chair,  which  Buonaparte  took,  the  first  for 
fourteen  hours,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  with 
his  hands  generally  behind  him,  conversing  with  a  cir- 
cle of  nine  persons,  whose  horses  La  Coste  had  been 
ordered  to  hold,  till  the  party,  about  two  in  the  morning, 
broke  up,  when  each  taking  his  horse,  the  servant  of 
the  last  gave  La  Coste  a  Napoleon  d'or,  which  he  ex- 
changed, after  a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  refresh 
himself  and  family. 

**  La  Coste  i^  a  very  intelligent  peasant,  lives  near  the 
shattered  house  Belle  Alliance,  shews  the  place  where 
the  Prince  of  Waterloo  and  Blucher  shook  hands,  and 
conducts  visitors  all  over  the  ground,  describing  every 
particular.  The  observatory,  he  says,  was  erected  be- 
fore the  action,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
ground  is  mostly  ploughed  up,  and  there  is  hy  no 
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means  now  so  horrid  an  appearance  as  I  have  seen  in 
some  places  in  Spain  after  an  action. 

^  An  officer  who  accompanied  me  in  this  inspection 
said,  that,  about  an  hour  before  the  termination  of  the 
battle,  an  aid-de-camp  come  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
telling  him  that  the  fifth  division  was  reduced  from  four 
thousand  to  four  hundred,  and  that  their  keeping  their 
post  was  wholly  ineffectual,  *l  cannot  help  it,'  said 
the  chief,  *  they  must  keep  the  ground  with  myself  to 
the  last  man.  W'ould  to  God  the  night  or  Blucher 
would  come !'  Near  an  hour  after,  the  fire  was  heard 
by  the  British  in  the  rear  of  Buonaparte's  right  flanks— 
^  We  shall  beat  them  yet,'  cried  he.  The  charge  was 
sounded,  the  most  dreadful  havoc  commenced,  and  a 
victory  closed  the  18th  day  of  June,  which  established 
a  British  generalship  and  the  British  army  as  the  first 
in  Europe. 

^On  the  left  of  all,  the  Brunswickers,  in  a  firm 
square,  made  a  breastwork  of  carnage ;  the  Scots  bri- 
gade next.  A  brigade  of  Hanoverian  Landwehr  on 
their  right,  forming  their  square  awkwardly.  Colonel 
Camerqn,  of  the  ninety-second,  who  was  killed  after- 
wards,  called  to  them  to  form  as  they  did,  which  Chey 
obeyed,  and  stood;  the  next,  a  Dutch  brigade,  by  not 
forming  alertly,  were  cut  to  pieces. 

'*  The  French  cavalry,  in  proof  armour,  ^repeatedly 
charged  our  squares,  their  cannon  opening  chasms;  but 
the  British  infiuitry,  though  greatly  diminished,  were 
inflexible  and  impenetrable  to  the  last.  At  Salamanca, 
our  heavy  cavalry,  with  no  armour,  charged  their 
squares,  and  totally  routed  them  with  most  horrid  car- 
nage, for  having,  after  they  had  called  for  and  received 
quarter,  on  the  cavalry  retiring,  taken  up  their  pieces 
and  fired  on  them." 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  AN  OFFICER  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  HUSSARS. 

^  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  Major-general  Vivian, 
who  commanded  the  sixth  caialry  brigade,  consisting 
of  the  first  Hanoverian  Hussars,  the  tenth  Royal,  and 
the  eighteenth  Hussars,  made  us  take  a  few  hours  re- 
pose in  a  little  copse  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of 
Soig^ies,  and  close  to  a  village  forming  the  left  of  rhe 
British  line,  and  in  correspondence  with  General  Bu- 
low.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  Prussian  oflicer 
arrived,  who  informed  Major-general  Vivian  that  he 
left  Ohain  at  llWelve  o'clock,  and  came  with  the  utmost 
s.pced  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  Marshal 
Blucher  bad  commenced  his  march,  and  that  he  hoped 
to  be  up  by  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (but  the  roads 
were  so  bad,  that  he  did  not  open  fire  until  four) ;  and 
that  General  Bulow  was  marching  from  Ohain  on  our 
left,^to  operate  agreeably  to  ^^^^^SUSi^^e^^ 
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Wellington  by  Manbal  Bloclier :  however,  from  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  he  did  not  come  up  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  but  even  at  that  late  hour-he 
was  o^  the  greatest  use,  as  we  were  severely  galled  by 
the  artillery  and  musketry  of  the  enemy 

^  At  three  o'clock,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  despatch* 
ed  Major  Percy  to  inquire  how  long  it  would  be  before 
General  Bulow  could  come  up ;  he  returned  in  a  short 
time,  saying,  that  he  would  arrive  iu  an  hour ;  hut,  as 
I  before  observed,  the  roads  precluded,  the  possibility 
of  hid  doing  so.  ' 

**  The  enemy  pressed  the  ceiltre  of  the  British  line 
so  closely,  that  we  were  compelled  to  leave  the  left, 
and  form  in  line  in  the  rear,  and  almost  on  the  heels  of 
the  pressed  infantry ;  and  remained  in  that  position  for 
Hbout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  French  g^ve 
way,  and  we  charged,  first  the  cuifasfsiers,  then  the 
lancers,  and,  at  last,  became  so  mixed  with  the  ^nemy, 
that  the  confusion  exceeded  all  description ;  but  teroii** 
nated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  French. 

*^l  must  relate  one  occurrence  which  happened  iu 
OUT  regiment.  Seijeant  Taylor,  on  eoroing  up  with  the 
euimssiers,  made  a  cut  at  the  head  of  one  of  them, 
which  had  no  other  effect  on  the  Frenchman,  than  to 
induce  him  to  cry  out  in  derision,  'Ha!  ha!'  and  to 
return  a  severe  blow  at  the  seijeant.  This,  however, 
was  admirably  parried,  and  Taylor  then  thrust  his  sabre 
into  the  mouth  of  the  cuirassier,  who  instantly  fell,  and 
the  conquer6r  cried,  ^Ha!  ha!'  in  his  turn;  a  circum- 
stance which  greatly  increased  the  ardour  of  the  other 
men.** 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  A  PRIVATE  IN  THE  TENTH 
DRAGOONS. 

^  I  have  embraced  this  opportunity  of  giving  you  as 
much  information  as  comes  within  my  knowledge, 
though  you  are,  no  doubt,  well  acquainted  with  what 
has  transpired  during  our  short,  but  glorious,,  cam- 
paign :  but,  as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  can  say  what 
be  pleases,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  saying  what  I 
knofo  to  be  true. 

**  On  the  16th  of  June,  our  troops  were  in  motion. 
At  day-break  in  the  morning,  the  British  were  advanc- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible  towards  the  enemy,  who  were 
waiting  our  approach,  and  had  already  made  an  attack 
upon  some  Hanoverian  troops.  The  brigade  to  which 
I  belong,  marched  a  distance  of  about  &hy  mil^s, 
taking  their  posts  the  same  evening  about  seven  o'clock; 
and;  being  the  first  cavalry  that  arrived,  we  remained 
under  aitns  all  night,  during  which  time  several  bri- 
gades of  cavalry  and  most  of  our  infantry '  anrived. 
The  French,  however,  were  so  strongly  posted,  that  it 
thought  prudent  not  to  attack  them  in  their  en^ 


trenchments,  but  to  fall  back.  Accordingly,  dbout 
tea  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  infantry  began  to 
withdraw,  leaving  us  to  cover  their  retreat.  The  ene- 
my, perceiving  this,  brought  up  their  lancers  to  attack 
us;  but  we  were  ordered  not  to  bring  .them  to  action, 
but  ^retreat,  which  was  accordingly  done.  -  General  Vi» 
vian,  who  commands  our  brigade,  conducted  the  re- 
treat in  a  most  able  and  skilful  manner,  covering  it 
with  our  brigade  of  the  whole  army,  that  fell  back  on 
this  point.  The  enemy,  seeing  us  retreat,  were  highly 
delighted,  and  followed  us  with  all  speed,  cheering 
and  hallooing  with  a  design  to  frighten  us ;  but  in  this 
they  were  disappointed,  for  we  did  not  lose  a  inan»  al- 
though they  attempted  to  charge  us  several  times 
Thus  was  our  retreat  completed,  after  having  fallen 
back  about  eight  miles.  But  we  were  much  hurt  by 
a  thunder-storm,  which  brought  with  it  the  most  heavy 
torrents  of  rain  that  I  ever  beheld,  nor  did  i(  abate  till 
about  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning ;  and  we  were  ex- 
posed to  it  all  the  time,  for  we  took  up  our  abode  in  a 
wood  all  night,  so  that  we  were  like  drowned  men» 
more  than  soldiers :  but,  as  many  of  us  bad  been  lopg 
enured  to  hardships  of  all  descriptions,  none  seemed  to 
repine. 

**  About  nine,  on  the  morning  of  the  ISA,  the  clouds 
dispersed,  and  the  enemy  drew  up  in  order  of  battle, 
and,  as  our  line  had  been  formed  all  night,  we  were 
quite  ready  for  them.  Our  troops  were  posted  upon 
some  rising  heights,  which  command  the  plain  before 
them,  whilst  those  of  the  French  were  posted  upon  a 
rising  ground,  parallel  with  that  which  we  occupied  ; 
and  their  position  was  covered  by  a  long  chain  of 
woods,  which  concealed  many  of  their  movements,  so 
that  we  had  no  advantage  of  them;  for  we  had  the  plun 
before  us,  and  they  the  same. 

**  About  twelve  o'clock  the  onset  commenced,  by  a. 
brisk  fire  from  the  sharp-shooters,  ana  soon  after  a  very 
heavy  cannonading  ensued ;  and,  by  two,  the  action 
became  general,  and  raged  most  desperately ;  for  both 
sides  seemed  determined  to  keep  their  ground ;  but  the 
enemy  showed  us,  that  they  did  not  only  mean  to  hav^e 
their  own  ground,  but  ours  also*.  They  accordingly 
brought  up  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
pushed  with  all  their  might  upon  the  centre  of  our  line, 
thinking  to  break  it;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed, 
for  our  cavalry  drove  them  back,  as  fast  as  they  ad- 
vanced. Finding,  therefore,  that  they  could  make  no 
impression  upon  our  centre,  they  endeavoured  to  turn 
our  left  flank,  by  pressing  upon  it  in  the  same  manner. 
Upon  this  point  our  brigade  was  pasted ;  but  they  met 
with  the  same  reception  as  before ;  so,  finding  that  we 
stood  firm  at  this  place  also,  they  took  up  then*  own 

ground,  and  soon  after.  «ndeaypured  to  advance  at  all 
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points;  but  their  attention  was  then  arrested  by  a 
large  body  of  Prussians,  who  came  point-blank  upon, 
their  right  flank,  and  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  of  artil^ 
lery  upon  them.  This  for  a  little  time  threw  them  into 
consternation;  but  even  this  they  recovered,  and,  al- 
tering their  lines,  seemed  to  suffer  but  little  from 
our  new  reinforcement  This  was  about  five  in  the 
evening,  and  victory  was  still  doubtful.  The  enemy 
then  made  one  more  attempt  to  vanquish  us,  by  bring-^ 
ing  the  most  of  his  force  against  our  right  flank,  en- 
deavouring to  force  it,  and  to  gain  the  high  road  for 
Brussels,  which,  if  he  had  effected,  our  defeat  would 
have  been  complete ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  g^eat  ta- 
lents of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  put  to  the  test; 
for  the  enemy  advanced  with  an  immense  body  of  ca- 
valry, supported  by  infantry,  and  covered  by  artillery, 
and  seemed  determined  to  gain  possession  of  this  road. 
The  chfef  of  our  artillery  was  then  brought  to  this 
point,  and  theirs  parallel  with  ours;  and  such  a  tremen- 
dous peal  of  thunder  did  they  ring  one  against  the 
other,  as  I  never  heard.  The  whole  of  the  cavalry  be- 
longing to  the  British  was  also  brought  to  the  right  of 
our  line,  and  charged  them  in  brigades ;  and  ours  also 
lefl  its  post,  where  it  had  been  all  day  on  the  left,  and 
came  to  the  right,  and,  having  the  greatest  distance  to 
come,  we  of  course  were  the  last,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  cavalry  had  charged  them.  This  stopped  their 
progress  in  a  great. measure.  Our  brigade  was  then 
formed  into  line,  and  then  we  stood  showing  them  that 
we  were  resolved  to  preserve  our  ground,  or  to  perish 
in  the  attempt ;  but  they  did  not  like  the  appearance  of 
our  sturdy  front.  They  had  some  brigades  of  Imperial 
guards  to  confront  us,  but  they  would  not  charge  us. 
We  were  exposed  to  a  most  galling  fire  from  infantry 
and  artillery  for  near  an  hour ;  but  this  could  not  move 
any  of  us,  except  those  poor  fellows  who  fell  victims 
to  their  bravery. 

**  It  was  now  near  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
still  the  battle  raged  with  augmented  fury,  and  still 
was  much  to  be  done,  and  but  little  time  to  do  it  in, 
for  night  was  rapidly  approaching.  Our  brigade  was 
now  formed  into  three  lines,  the  regiments  composing 
their  own  lines,  which  were  th»  tenth,  eighteenth,  and 
a  regiment  of  the  German  hussars,  my  own  regiment 
forming  the  first  line.  The  general  then  came  in  front 
of  the  line,  and  addressed  us  in  the  following  manner; 
— *  Tenth,  you  know  what  you  are;  going  to  do,  and 
you  also  know  what  is  expected  of  you,  and  I  am  well 
assured  it  will  be  done;  I  therefore  shall  say  no  more, 
only  wish  you  success ;'  and  with  that,  he  gave  orders 
for  us  to  advance.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that, 
well  l^nowing  what  we  were  going  to  do,  I  offered  up 
a  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  that,  for  the  sake  of  my 


wife  and  children,  be  would  protect  me,  and  give  me 
strength  and  courage  t9  overcome  all  .that  n^ight  oppose 
me,  and  with  a  firm  mind  I  went,  leaving  all  ,that  was 
dear  to  me  to  the  mercy  of  .that  great  Ruler,  who  has 
so  oflen  protected  me  in  the  midst  of  danger.  After 
advancing  about  a  hundred  yards,  we  s^ck  into  a 
charge,  as  fast  as  our  horses  could  go,  .keeping  up  a 
loud  and  continual  cheering,  and  we  90on  .found  our- 
selves among  Buonaparte's  imperi^d  guards.  As  sopn 
as  we  got  amongst  them,  the  eighteenth  hMSfors  assist- 
ed us  in  charging,  which  so  galled  tben^  that  we  slew 
and  overthrew  them  like  so  many  children,  although 
they  rode  in  armour,  and  carried  lances  ten  feet  long; 
but  so  briskly  did  our  lads  lay  the  English  ateel  about 
them,  that  they  threw  off  their  armour  and  pikes,  and 
those  that  could  get  away,  flew  in  all  directions.  Still 
there  were  two  solid  squares  of  ipfantry^  who  bad 
galled .  us  severely,  whilst  we  wer^  advaucing,  with 
their  fire,  and  still  continued  to  do  so,  whilst  jsre  were 
forming  again ;  in  short,^  they  wefe  all  arotind  us.  We 
therefore  formed  as  well  as  we  could,  and  attacked 
them,  in  spite  of  their  fixed  bayonets.  We  .got  into 
their  columns,  and  they  were  soon  thrown  into  such 
.  confusion ;  beaten  and  panic-struck,  they  fled  in  all 
directions.  But  we  had  done  our  part,  and  left  those 
to  pursue,  who  had  seen  the  onset. 

**  In  this  charge  we  took  sixteen  guns,  and  many  pri- 
soners :  .but  it.beiqg  so  dark,  that  we  could  not  see  aiiy 
longer,  we  assenodbled  what  few  men  we  had  left  pf .the 
regiment,  and  the  general  of  brigade  formed  us  in.  close 
columns,  so  that  we  might  all  hear  him,  and  addressed 
us  to  the  following  effect : — *  Now,  Tenth,  you  have  not 
disappointed  me.  You  was  the  first  regiment  that  . 
broke  their  lines,  and  to  you  it  is  that  we  are  indebted 
for  turning  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  depend  upon  it 
that  your  Prince  shall  know  it;  for  nothing  but  the 
bravery  and  good  discipline  of  the  regiment  could  have 
completed  such  a  work.'  We  then  gave  him  three 
cheers,  and  since  that  he  has  given  us,  in  our  orderly- 
book^,  his  thanks  for  our  conduct.  Yon  may  per^haps 
think,  because  I  have  spoken  of  this,  that  it  shows  my 
vanity ;  but  my  motive  for  having  done  so,  is  because 
I  saw  in  an  English  newspaper,  that  the  Life-Guards 
were  the  only  cavalry  that  had  been  of  any  service.  It 
therefore  did  not  much  please  me  nor  ray  regiment, 
that  we  should  not  have  a  little  of  the  credit.  The 
Guards  certainly  made  a  very  brilliant  charge ;  but  you 
will  see,  by  What  I  have  related,  that  our  regiment  did 
its  duty,  and  that  is  all  we  wish  to  be  understood  of  us. 
lam  sorry,  that  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  most 
brave  and  gallant  ofiicer.  Major  Howard,  who  led  on 
the  squadron  which  I  belong  to;  and  most  nobly  did 
he  show  himself  resolved  to  let  them  know,  that  he- was 
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an  Englisbman ;  but,  when  we  charged  the  infantry, 
one  of  them  shot  him  dead,  just  as  we  got  within 
bayonet-length  of  them.  We  had  two  officers  killed, 
and  three  captains  and  two  lieutenants  wounded.  But 
how  many  privates  we  have  lost,  I  do  not  know:  but 
not  so  many  as  might  have  been  expected;  for  the 
French  fired  so  high,  that,  when  we  came  to  close 
quarters  with  them,  half  their  shot  did  not  tell,  or  they 
might  have  killed  every  man  of  us.  But  Providence 
is  ever  on  the  watch,  and  orders  «very  thing  as  it 
pleases ;  and  I  can  never  return  too  many  thanks  to 
the  Almighty,  for  preserving  me  through  that  day's 
peril ;  for  never  did  I  behold  such  a  scene  of  slaughter. 
Never  did  British  troops  try  more  for  victory,  and  never 
were  they  nearer  being  defeated;  But,  thanks  be  to 
Heaven,  Che  work  was  at  last  completed ;  for  the  Prus- 
sian troops  finished  what  we  had  begun,  pursuing  and 
driving  them  all  night,  the  darkness  of  which  helped 
to  add  to  their  horror-struck  minds.  Thus  was  the 
proud  and  destroying  tyrant  once  more  beaten,  and 
compelled  to  fly  to  his  capital  for  shelter,  leaving  bis 
troops  to  their  destructive  fate.  Hisf  fate,  and  that  of 
all  Europe,  depended  upon  that  day ;  but  the  evening 
saw  him  a  wretched  fugitive,  not  daring  to  stop  a  mo- 
ment. We  took  from  the  enemy  two  hundred  and  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  stores  of  all  descriptions,  and 
many  prisoners.  He  had,  during  the  action,  in  several 
places  of  his  line,  the  black  flag  flying,  which  sigfnifies 
no  quarter;  and,  if  they  had  beaten  us,  I  dare  say 
they  would  have  showed  us  none." 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  AN  OFFICER* 

^  On  the  26th  of  April  we  landed  at  Ostend,  whence 
we  proceeded  to  Brussels,  which  was  then  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  army,  where  we  lay  till  the 
battle  took  place,  which,  I  think,  was  the  most  dread- 
ful that  ever  was  witnessed  by  British  troops.  I  have 
been  in  four  engagements  and  at  two  sieges,  but  this 
surpassed  all  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

**  On  the  14th  of  June,  a  movement  was  observed 
in  the  French  lines ;  but  no  one  imagined  they  were 
drawing  so  strong  a  force  against  our  front  as  it  after- 
wards proved  to  be.  We  thought  they  were  observing 
the  Prussians;  but  we  soon  discovered  their  meaning. 
On  the  16th,  they  advanced  against  our  front  like  moats 
in  the  sun  :  the  advanced  posts  began  the  fray — a  fray 
that  deprived  many  a  mother  of  her  son,  a  wife  of  her 
husband,  and  a  child  of  a  father.  Our  victory  has,  in- 
deed, cost  us  dear ;  but,  thank  God,  I  have  escaped 
from  harm  in  this  as  well  as  all  other  engagements. 

^  At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  our  front  was 
Tery  weak,  as  we  had  no  expectation  at  the  time  of  ad- 


TaRcing ;  and  when  the  infantry  engaged,  our  cavalry 
was  not  come  up.  The  French  made  dreadful  havoc 
amongst  the  first  brigade,  which  was  almost  entirely- 
cut  ofi*;  our  cavalry  then  arrived,  but  too  late  to  aflbrd 
any  essential  relief,  and  the  advantage  rested  with  the 
French  the  first  day.  On  the  following  day  (the  17th), 
the  action  re-commenced  at  day-light  with  great  spirit, 
as  we  received,  during  the  night,  a  reinforcement  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  We  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the 
enemy,  but  apparently  with  little  effect,  until  our  ca- 
valry began  to  charge  amongst  them,  when  they  did 
great  execution,  and  the  infantry  again  advanced ;  but 
we  were  almost  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
and  the  heavy  rain  which  fell  during  the  time.  All  the 
fields,  where  the  action  took  place,  were  covered  with 
standing  com ;  and,  as  we  had  lain  on  the  wet  ground, 
in  the  open  air,  all  night,  our  spirits  were  completely 
spent.  The  combat,  however,  served  to  re-animate  our 
men ;  and  as  the  action  grew  warm,  they  became  fired 
with  'impatience  for  revenge.  For  a  long  time  our 
troops  could  make  no  impression  on  the  enemy,  (the 
odds  against  them,  in  point  of  numbers,  being  as  eight 
to  one,)  till  at  length  we  got  amongst  them  two  or  three 
times,  and  then  we  literally  cut  them  down  in  sections. 
Never  were  the  skill  and  courage  of  Britons  so  com- 
pletely tried  before,  and  never  was  their  resolution 
more  determined  against  the  rebels.  Numbers  of  our 
men  having  been  cut  down  by  the  enemy  with  their 
own  swords,  after  they  had  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners, the  British  were  exasperated  to  that  degree, 
that  they  spared  neither  men  nor  officers,  old  nor  young; 
but  sent  them  after  the  many  hundreds  that  had  been 
slain  without  the  least  chance  for  their  lives.  Thus  the 
natural  humanity  of  British  hearts  became,  steeled 
to  every  generous  feeling.  However,  we  made  good 
our  retreat,  and  we  kept  our  ground  the  second  night, 
but  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  French. 

^  The  third  day  brought  the  business  to  a  final  issue. 
At  break  of  day,  we  faced  the  enemy  again,  and  Lord 
Wellington  began  to  manoeuvre,  by  retreating  a  little, 
with  a  view  of  drawing  them  out  of  a  wood :  the  ene* 
my  followed,  and  were  in  hopes  of  getting  to  Brussels ; 
but  we  soon  made  the  ground  too  hot  for  them.  For  a 
long  time'our  cause  hung  on  a  single  thread,  and  I  am 
sure  the  oldest  soldier  in  his  majesty's  service  never 
saw  Frenchmen  stand  so  before.  At  length,  to  our 
great  joy,  we  learnt  that  the  Prussians  were  coming  up; 
we  then  gave  the  French  a  charge;  the  Prussians 
flanked  them  at  all  points,  and  a  most  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter ensued.  The  enemy  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
I',  and  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  their  baggage,  artil-  > 
lery,  and  every  thing  behind  flUiffi,^  Siicf^e^pursued  *^ 
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them  into  their  own  coantrjr.  The  wounded  that  fell 
into  our  hands  are  in  the  meet  shocking  state  1  ever 
sawy  from  the  cuts  of  our  cavalry.  Thus  have  we 
gained  another  yictoiy  for  Old  England." 

^  P«ace  the  hath  won,— with  her  YictiMioos  hand 

Hath  won  thro*  rightfol  war  awpiciooa  peace  i 
Nor  this  alone,  but  that  in  every  land 

The  withering  role  of  violence  may  cease. 
Wai  ever  War  with  rach  blett  victory  crown'd? 
Did  ever  Victory  with  Each  fmits  aboond  ? 

^  Rightly  for  thk  shall  all  good  men  rejoice. 

They  most  who  most  abhor  all  deeds  of  Mood, 
Rightly  for  this  with  reverential  voice 

Exalt  to  Heaven  their  hymns  of  gratitude  \ 
For  ne'er,  till  now,  did  Heaven  thy  country  blem. 
With  such  transcendant  cause  for  joy  and  thank AUaesi. 

*  If  they  in  heart  all  tyranny  abhor. 

This  was  the  fall  of  Freedom's  direst  foe  i 
If  they  detest  the  impious  lost  of  war. 

Here  hath  that  passion  had  its  overthrow  i 
As  the  best  prospects  of  mankind  are  dear, 
Their  joy  should  be  complete,  their  prayen  and  praise  sincere." 

SoUTflST* 


It  appears  by  Brussels  papers,  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington arrived  at  Brussels  on  Monday,  the  19tb,  to  visit 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  those  of  his  brave  companions 
in  arms  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the 
18th.  Buonaparte  had  promised  his  troops  three  hours 
pillage  in  Brussels;  and  the  inhabitants  on  Monday 
manifestecP  the  most  enthusiastic  joy  at  the  victory  of 
the  preceding  day,  which  had  saved  them  from  plun- 
der, and  secured  the  triumph  of  a  cause  in  which  their 
hearts  were  so  much  interested,  .  , 

At  the  close  of  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  in  the  great 
battle,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  finding  the  troops  so 
exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed,  recommended  it 
to  them  to  give  the  flying  enemy  three  British  cheers 
before  halting. 

The  amputation  on  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was  of  ne- 
cessity performed  very  high  upon  the  thigh-bone,  from 
the  fracture  having  extended  far  above  the  knee,  from 
which  unfortunate  circumstance,  great  danger  was  ap- 
prehended from  the  operation. 

The  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  so  memorable  in  the 
Peninsula  campaigns,  as  the  leader  of  what  was  pre- 
eminently called  the  fighting  division,  commonly  known 
also  by  the  appellation  of  the  right  hand  of  Wellington, 
received  his  death-wound  in  the  daring  enterprise  of 
leading  a  charge  of  infantry  against  a  solid  square  of 
French  cavalry,  an  enterprise  scarcely  before  attempted, 
except  by  Picton  himself,  who  had  more  than  once  suc- 
cessfully Executed  it  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick  who  has  "fellen,  had 

la 


put  his  whole  army,  amounting  to  fourteen  thousand 
men,  in  mourning,  ever  since  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  made  his  soldiers  swear  that  they  should  never 
leave  it  off  until  fhey  had  avenged  the  insult  offered  to 
his  father's  tomb  by  the  French. 

The  true  British  perseverance  of  generals  and  soldiers 
were  crowned  with  a  success  so  much  the  more  pre- 
cious, as  it  had  remained  long  in  a  state  of  the  most 
awful  suspense.  ^  Never  before,**^  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  ^  was  I  obliged  to  take  such  pains  for  vic- 
tOTy,  and  never  before  was  I  so  near  being  beaten.'* 

An  im'hiense  number  of  inhabitants  from  Brussels 
and  its  neighbourhood  were  so  anxious  to  see  the  grand 
battle,  that,  at  last,  they  got  intermixed  with  the  sol- 
diery, and  materially  assisted  in  relieving  the  unfortu- 
nate wounded  men.  The  whole  of  the  people  in  Brussels 
had  voluntarily  quitted'  their  houses  to  receive  the 
wounded.  Towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge,  at  the  head  of  the  First  Life-Guards,  pene- 
trated within  three  yards  of  Buonaparte's  person.  At 
this  moment,  when  calling  t6  the  men  to  come  up  the 
hill,  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  received  bis  wound.  He 
was  immediately  carried  oflT,  and  could  not  oommUni* 
cate  to  his  men  die  glorious  enterprise  which  he  had 
in  view,  otherwise  it  would' have  been  accomplished; 
in  the  subsequent  confusion,  Buonaparte  unfortunately 
escaped.  ' 

So  confident  was  Baonapflirtfe  of  getting  to  Brussels, 
that  several  bales  of  proclamations  were  found  among 
his  baggage,  dated  from  ^  Oftr  Palace  of  Laekia,"  a 
royal  residence  near  that  city. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  recently  returned  to  town  from 
a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  late  battles  in  Belgftum,  re- 
late the  following  anecdotes : 

A  British  officer,  who  was  made  prisoner  in  the-bat- 
tle  of  the  I6th,  was  brought  before  Buonaparte  for 
examination.  Being  asked  ^Who  commands  the  ca- 
valry ?  "  he  answered,  «  Lord  Uxbridge."  •*  No,  Paget," 
replied  Buonaparte.  The  ofllcer  then  explained  that 
they  meant  the  same  person,  and  Buonaparte  nodded 
assent  He  was  then  asked,  'Who  commanded  in 
chief?"  and  was  answered,  the  Duke  of  WellingtOB; 
upon  which  he  observed,  *  No,  that  cannot  be,  for  be 
is  sick."  It  seems  that  his  Grace  had  received  a  Ml 
from  his  horse,  on  the  14th,  and  was  reported  to  be  in- 
disposed in  consequence,  and  Buonaparte  had  received 
intelligence  to  that  effect.  The  conversation  continued 
in  this  line  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  Buo- 
naparte shewed  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
strength  and  position  of  the  several  divisions  cf  the 
allied  armies,  and  the  names  of  their  several  com- 
manders. As  they  were  successively  mentioned,  he 
occasionally  remarked,  ^  Oh  !  yes,  that  division  cannot 
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be  up  Jn  time/* — ^  This  divisioD  cannot  be  up  in  a 
day,^  and  so  on. 

On  the  arrival  of  Buonaparte's  carriage  in  Brussels, 
a  great  crowd  received  it  with  buzzas,  little  thinking 
that  it  came  as  a  part  of  the  booty,  and  presuming  that 
be  was  in  it  as  a  victoi^  Shortly  after  the  discovery  of 
the  mistake,  a  coach-maker  came  up,  and  said,  he 
could  point  out  a  secret  drawer,  which  might  contain 
something  of  value.  He  immediately  discovered  a  box 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  containing  a  very  large  sum  in 
gold. 

At  two  o'clock,  on  the  18th,  it  was  reported  and  con- 
fidently believed  atHhe  Hague,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and 
many  other  places^ in  Belgmm  and  Holland,  that  the 
allies  had  been  completely'  defeated,  and  Buonaparte 
bad  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  This  was  done  simul- 
taneously by  previous  concert  with  his  spies  and  secret 
agents,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  any  advantage 
which  he  might  obtain.  By  the  same  agency  ^e  road 
to  Brussels  from  the  field  of  battle  was,  during  the  ac- 
tion of  the  18tb,  intercepted  by  waggons  and  other 
lumber  and  incumbrance ;  so  that,  had  our  army  been 
defeated  and  obliged  to  retreat,  it  must  havc^  left  all  its 
baggage  and  heavy  artillery  behind,  the  road  having 
been  rendered  almost  impracticable. 

The  plain  of  Waterloo  is  a  magnificent  scene,  and  a 
prize-fighting  ground  worthy  of  such  a  battle.  The 
position  of  the  French  was  woody,  that  of  the  allies 
chiefly  covered  with  grain.  Rye  was  the  prevailing 
species.  It  grows  so  high,  that  a  Scotch  regiment,  in 
advancing  through  a  field  of  it  on  the  16th,  was  nearly 
cut  to  pieces  without  seeing  an  enemy.  The  French 
observed  its  approach  by  the  top  of  its  muskets  shining 
in  the  corn,  and  took  their  aim  accordingly,  while  our 
troops  could  only  fire  at  random.  All  accounts  agree 
in  the  great  advantage  that  the  French  cuirassiers  de- 
rived from  their  armour.  Their  swords  were  three 
inches  longer  than  any  used  by  the  allies,  and,  in  close 
action,  the  cuts  of  our  sabres  did  no  execution  except 
they  fortunately  came  across  the  neck  of  the  enemy. 
The  latter  also,  feeling  themselves  secure  in  their  ar- 
mour, advanced  deliberately  and  steadily,  until  they 
came  within  about  twenty  yards  of  our  ranks,  as  a 
musket-ball  could  not  penetrate  their  cuirasses  at  a 
greater  distance.  The  cuirass,  however,  was  attended 
with  one  disadvantage;  the  wearer,  in  close  action, 
cannot  use  his  arm  with  perfect  facility  in  all  directions: 
he  chiefly  thrusts,  but  cannot  cut  with  ease. 

The  ground  being  very  deep  in  many  parts  of  the 
field,  the  troops  presented  a  frightful  appearance,  par- 
ticularly the  Life-Guards,  from  the  splashfng  of  the 
mud,  increased  by  the  weight  of  their  horses.  The 
French  could  scarcely  dare  to  look  ^  them.    They 


called  them  the  Red  Liom*  Among  the  effective  inci- 
dents of  the  day  is  mentioned  an  hurrcJi  given  by  an 
Irish  regiment,  in  the  act  of  charging.  The  shock 
struck  terror  into  the  opposing  line,  which  fled  before 
it  felt  the  bayonet. 

With  every  possible  diligence  and  care  that  could  be 
used,  many  of  the  wounded  lay  two  days  upon  the 
field  of  battle  before  their  wounds  were  dressed,  and 
they  could  be  removed.  The  preference  was,  of  course, 
given  to  our  own  gallant  heroes,  and  a  peremptory 
order  was  issued  to  that  effect.  Many  days  after  the 
battle  the  fields  of  Waterloo  continued  to  present  great 
numbers  of  poor  persons,  particularly  females,  seeking 
for  plunder.  Among  the  most  common  spoils  were  the* 
eagles  worn  on  the  fronts  of  the  caps  of  some  of  the 
French  regiments.  These,  when  broken  off,  were  sold 
at  Brussels  for  about  two  firancs  each.  Among  the 
French  killed  and  wounded,  were  observed  an  immense 
number  of  letters  from  friends,  relatives,  and  lovers, 
who  have  to  lament  their  loss. 


PRINCE  BLUCHER's  VISIT  TO  HIS  NATIVE  COUNTRY. 

Prince  Blucher  has  been  visiting  his  native  country, 
Mecklenburg ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1816,  he 
was  entertained  with  a  grand  dinner  by  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  at  Dobberan.  On  this  occasion  the  duke 
proposed  as  a  toast — *^  To  all  brave  Mecklenburgbers.'' 
Prince  Blucher  thanked  him  in  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  God,  he  said,  .had  been 
pleased  to  make  him  contribute  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  world  from  the  yoke  of  slavery.  J*  Moreover,** 
added  the  prince,  ^'  I  have  now  attainei^^^^t,  which, 
amidst  all  the  circumstances  of  my  liiSt,  jT  have  had 
deeply  at  heart.  1  am  now  free  and  happy  in  the 
land  where  I  was  born,  where  I  passed  my  boyish 
years,  where  the  bones  of  my  forefathers  rest  O  God! 
thou  knowest  how  I  have  longed  to  pray  by  the  side 
of  their  tomb  before  I  -myself  drop  into  the  grave. 
Thanks  be  to  Thee  that  now  1  can  and  will  do  so.  I 
wish  for  nothing  more ;  I  have  already  attained  more 
than  1  deserve." 

On  the  7th,  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Dobberan,  when 
the  duke  drank  his  health  at  table,  Blucher  spoke  as 
follows : — **  My  heart  is  deeply  moved  on  returning  to 
visit  my  beloved  country,  after  so  long  an  interval,  and 
after  so  many  eventful  years.  I  thank  your  highness 
for  your  gracious  reception ;  let  us  now  forget  our  past 
sufferings,  and  thank  God  for  the  happy  circumstances 
of  the  present  moment.'* 

On  the  15th,  Blucher ^^ent  to  Rostock,  visited  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors  in  St.  Peter's  church,  and  the 
house  where  he  was  born,  and  then  left  the  town  with- 
out being  recognised. 
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SEM OYAL  OF  THE  BODY  OF  MAJOR  FREDERICK  HOWARDw 

The  body  of  the  Hon.  Major  Frederick  Howard, 
second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  has  been  brought 
over  to  Englaad.  The  whole  of  his  afflicted  family 
were  so  anxious  to  recovery  if  possible,  the  remains  of 
their  gallant  relative,  that  the  Duke  of  York  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  requesting  that  every  endea- 
vour might  be  made  to  effect  it.  On  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  two  Serjeants  of  the  tenth  hussars  had  in- 
terred him  on  the  field,  who  said  they  believed  they 
could  trace  out  the  spot  They  were  in  consequence 
despatched  from  Paris  for  this  purpose ;  and,  on  travers- 
ing the  field  of  slaughter,  were  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  the  place  of  sepulture;  from  which  they  im- 
mediately dug  up  the  remains  of  their  beloved  officer, 
enclosed  them  in  a  leaden  shell,  with  which  they  were 
provided,  and  took  them  to  Brussels,  from  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  England. 


The  feelings  which  the  intelligence  of  the  victory  of 
Waterloo  excited  in  England  were  such  as  cannot 
easily  be  forgotten.  Accustomed  as  Britons  were  to 
victory  upon  the  land,  as  well  as  upon  the  seas,  since 
Wellington  had  commenced  his  brilliant  career;  confi- 
dent as  they  were  in  their  general  and  in  their  army, 
even  the  most  sanguine  had  not  ventured  to  anticipate 
success  so  signal,  so  sudden,  and  so  complete.  The 
glory  of  former  fields  seemed  to  fade  before  that  of 
Waterloo.  At  Cressy,  at  Poictiers,  at  Agincourt,  the 
facility  with  which  victory  had  been  obtained  seemed 
to  diminish  the  merit  of  the  conquerors ;  there  the  enemy 
bad  been  defeated  by  his  own  insolence  afid  presump- 
tion. Even  the  battle  of  Blenheim  had  been  l%ss  im- 
portant in  its  results;  and  all  the  previous  actions  of  M^^  battle,   was 


Wellington  himself,  from  Vimiero  to  Toulouse,  seemed 
mere  preludes  to  this  last  and  most  momentous  of  his 
triumphs. 

The  grand  consideration,  when  the  first  emotions  of 
joy  and  astonishment  had  subsided,  was  how  to  express 
our  sense  of  this  admirable  exploit,  how  to  evince  our 
gratitude  to  the  army  ana  its  commander,  how  to  dis- 
charge the  mighty  debt  which  was  due  to  the  living  and 
the  dead. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  the  following  message  from  the 
Prince  Regent  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Lord  Castlereagb: 

«  George  P.  R. 
*•  The  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  Majesty,  having  taken  into  his  serious 
consideration  the  most  important  and  glorious  victory 
obtained  by  field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on. 


the  18th  of  tfiis  month,  over  the  French  army,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Buonaparte^  is  desirous  of 
manifesting  his  sense  of  this  signal  and  splendid  achieve- 
ment, which  has  added  fresh  renown  to  the  tfritish 
arms,  and  cannot  fail  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  com- 
mon interests  of  Europe.  The  Prince  Regent,  there- 
fore, recommends  it  to  his  faithful  Commons  to  take- 
measures  for  enabling  him  to  grant  an  additional  pro- 
vision to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  a  further  proof  of 
the  opinion  entertained  by  parliament  of  his  transcen- 
dent services,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  British  oation." 

This  message  was  received  with  loud  cheering  from 
all  parts  of  the  house,  and  ordered  to  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  supply. 

The  following  day,  in  proposing  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  the  illustrious  hero.  Lord  Castlereagb  ob- 
served. Whatever  the  former  fame  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington might  have  been,  yet,  in  all  the  various  occur- 
rences  of  his  life,  in  all  those  great  achievements  which 
he  had  performed,  and  which  had  called  for  the  thanks 
of  that  house,  he  had  never  before  attained  to  a  height 
of  glory  like  the  present.  And,  in  all  the  great  events 
which  he  had  been  engaged  in,  and  those  scenes  that 
he  had  witnessed,  it  had  never  before  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  illustrious  commander  to  render  so  great  a  ser- 
vice to  his  country,  so  extensive  a  benefit  to  the  world. 
There  was  in  the  present  victory  an  acknowledged  pre- 
eminence over  all  those  that  had  preceded  it;  but  when 
we  looked  at  its  influence  and  combination,  in  which 
were  bound  up  all  the  interests  of  the  civilized  world, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  con^ve  an  idea  adequate 
to  its  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  position  of  the  allied  army,  previously  to  the 
a  very  peculiar  one;  and,  without 


meaning  to  impute  blame,  or  to  suppose  any  neglect  of 
security,  he  must  say  that  the  circumstance  of  the  ar- 
mies not  being  actually  engaged  in  hostilities,  notwith- 
standing.the  war  had  begun,  necessarily  led  to  a  distri- 
bution of  force,  for  the  more  convenient  obtainment  of 
subsistence  for  so  large  an  army.  The  whole  line  of 
troops  destined  to  act  upon  France  not  being  equally 
advanced,  it  was  clearly  not  the  interest  of  the  allies 
to  become  the  assailants;  the  army,  therefore,  which 
was  to  act  upon  the  oflTensive,  making  its  point  of  union 
the  point  which  it  cheise  for  an  attack,  must  have  ^a 
great  advantage  over  an  army  situated  as  the  allied 
army  was,  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  alter  that  posi- 
tion; for  H  Marshal  Blucher  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  concentrated  their  forces,  they  must  have  left 
open  a  long  line  of  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
who  might  have  made  use  of^^^^  lapse  for  the  most 
important  ends :  and  therefore,  not  imputing  any  neg- 
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lect  of  preparation  to  the  eommandefy  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  the  attacking  army  would  have  the  advantage. 
With  such  a  force  on  the  frontiers  of  France  it  was 
with  Buonaparte  a  great  object  to  attack  it  in  some 
powerful  point  before  the  combined  powers  were  all 
perfectly  ready  for  operations,  and,  accordiogly,  he 
had  acted  with  all  the  decision  of  character,  and  energy 
of  mind,  that  he  was  known  to  possess,  and  as  soon  as 
he  could  leave  Paris,  he  joined  his  army,  and,  direct* 
ing  it  to  the  North,  commenced  his  operations. 

In  considering  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  forces 
engaged,  he  must  observe,  that  of  the  ten  corps  d'ar^ 
mee  which  France  possessed,  the  five  which  were  com- 
plete were  united  under  Buonaparte,  together  with  his 
guard,  ^  and  other  cavalry.  These  troops  had  certainly 
maintained  their  ancient  character;  and  one  feature  of 
the  victory  was,  that  it  had  been  gained  over  the  best 
troops  of  France,  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  they 
displayed  all  their  ardour,  and  when  their  conduct  even 
surpassed  all  that  they  had  before  performed.  Altoge- 
ther this  force  did  not  amount  to  less  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the 
French  army! — that  which  was  a  regular  and  disci- 
plined army,  even  before  the  Bourbon^  quitted  France, 
and  for  which,  since  the  return  of  Buonaparte,'  every 
thing  had  been  done  to  make  it  effective ;  it  was  the 
force  which  had  been  selected  and  combined  to  act 
upon  the  northern  frontier. 

To  particularize  the  conduct  of  any  part  of  the  allied 
army,  would  be  invidious,  where  all  had  acquitted 
themselves  with  nearly  equal  bravery ;  but  he  might 
be  allowed  to  say,  that,  except  the  British  part,  nearly 
the- whole  was  a  green  army;  the  allies,  particularly 
the  Dutcji,  Belgians,  Honoverians,  and  troops  of  Nas- 
sau, were  chiefly  young  soldiers;  and,  deducting  the 
absent  corps,  consisting  of  twenty-five  thousand  under 
Prince  Frederick,  and  the  other  corps  distributed  along 
the  line  to  the  northward,  there  was  not  in  action  a 
greaCer  number  than  sixty-four  thousand  men  to  sup- 
port the  attack  of  the  whole  French  army.  He  fully 
felt  what  we  owed  to  the  illustrious  Prussians,  who  were 
ready  to  support  the  British  army,  and  enable  them  to 
make, that  movement,  without  which  the  Duke  could 
not  have  obtained  such  an  advantage  over  a  superior 
force.  The  efibrt  he  made  was  crowned  with  success ; 
and  with  his  energy  of  mind,  and  example  of  person, 
it  was  certain  that  much  would  be  effected.  But,  from 
that  example,  it  was  dreadful  to  reflect  on  the  risks  to 
which  his  valuable  life  was  exposed  ;-*in  fact,  such 
was  his  dauntless  activity,  that  he  was  much  more  eae- 
posed  than  any  privttte  soldier^  who  could  only  bear 
the  hazard  of  a  single  spot ;  but  the  Duke  was  every 
loAere,  at  least,  wherever  danger  w€u.    Under  the  cir* 


Gomstances  in  which  the  duke  found  himself  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  when  the  French  had  been  repulsed,  and 
Marshal  Bulow  advanced,  he  put  himself  ip  motion, 
and  attacked  the  French ;  their  lines  did  not  resist,  as 
ours  had  done ;  he  forced  the  second  line,  routed  their 
whole  army,  and  took  more  than  half  the  artillery  of 
their  army  and  its  ammunition. 

It  was  impossible  to  attempt  to  predict  what  would 
be  the  result  of  this  victory ;  but  this  much  was  cer- 
tain, that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  enabled  to 
follow  the  enemy  with  an  army  that  had  been  either 
fighting  or  marching  the  whole  day  before.  The  French 
had  attacked  with  their  usual  temerity:  by  this  he  did 
not  mean  to  censure  them ;  Buonaparte  was  justified 
in  his  attempt;  he  had  been  thrown  back;  but,  if  he 
could  have  succeeded,  the  effect  would  have  been  fully 
equal  to  the  sacrifice  made  to  obtain  the  object.  The 
loss  we  had  sustained  was  great,  but  if  the  relatives  of 
those  who  had  fallen  could  derive  consolation  from  the 
reflection,  they  might  reflect  that  those  they  deplored 
had  fallen  in  the  most  just  war  that  ever  was  waged 
for  the  maintenance  of  right  and  public  principle.  He 
would  therefore  move — *'  That  the.thanks  of  the  hous^ 
be  given  to  Field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  for  the 
consummate  ability,  unexampled  exertion,  and  irre- 
sistible ardour,  which  be  displayed  in  the  command  of 
the  allied  army,  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  which  day  he 
gained  a  most  brilliant  and  signal  victinry  over  the 
French  army,  commanded  by  Buonaparte  in  person, 
whereby  the  glory  of  the  British  arms  was  exalted,  and 
the  territory  of  his  majesty's  ally,  the  King  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, protected  from  invasion  and  spoliation.'' 

This  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  nennne 
cimtradicentet  and  was  followed  by  loud  and  long 
cheering. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  moved-**^  The  thanks  of  the* 
house  to  General  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Knight  Grand  Cross,  Major-general  the  Earl 
of  Uxbridge,  General  Lord  Hill,  Sir  H.  Clinton,  Baron 
Alten,  and  all  the  other  officers  engaged." — This  was 
also  carried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last,  as  were 
also  acknowledgments  to  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  and  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  al- 
lied army  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  for  their  distinguished  valour.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  also  proposed  to  Marshal  Prince  Blucher 
and  the  Prussians  under  his  command,  for  the  timely 
assistance  which  they  afforded,  and  to  which  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  day  was  to  be  so  mainly  attributed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  the  represen- 
tative of  his  majesty  had  showered  dignities  upon  the 
noble  duke,  and  the  house  had  made  most  liberal  pro- 
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nNOB  for  the  support'  of  thooe  dignities;  bat  Itrge  is 
4lmt  sum  which  the  house  had  already  prorided  was, 
yet  it  was  possible  that  some  of  the  deseendaots  of  the 
family  mig^t  leel  themselves  in  a  sitaatfen  moire  indi- 
gent than  wonld  be  proper  for  the  branch  of  so  illostri* 
oos  a  family.    He  wduld  say  no  more  of  the  illustrions 
eommander,  than  Ihat  which  he  would  quot^'^from  a 
letter  written  by  a  pereon  on  the  ffHrt^  who  was  quite 
capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  on  any  question. 
The  writer  staled,  Aat  the  conduct  of  the.  Duke  of  WeU 
lingfbn  on  the  18th  had  thrown  all  his  former  actions 
into  shade.    He  never  wovedf  bmt  in  fire  ;  and,  when  one 
of  the  hottest  charges  was  made  by  the  enemyt  he 
threw  himself  into  the  hollow  square  that  was  charged. 
He  mentioned  these  things  because  they  were  precisely 
those  that  would  no^be  found  in  the  duke's  despatches. 
Another  fact  characterized  his  mind :  the  duke  had 
written  from  his  adTanced  post  at  Binche,  ^  I  forgot 
to  mention  in  my  despatch  that^e  tk<msand  prie&ners 
had  just  come  in,  and  we  were  expecting  a  great  many 
m<»'e.''    A  more  chmraeterUiie  anecdote  could  hardly 
be  iaiagined.    The  right  honourable  gentleman  then 
moTod  a  resolutiott,  **  Granting  an  additional  sum  of 
200,000/.  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington/'  which  was  car- 
ried without  a  dissenting,  voice. 

The  same  day,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  Bathurst 
rose  to  move  a  vote  of  th«mks  to  the  illustrious  Duke 
of  Wellington  sad  .the  brave  Army  under  his  com- 
mand. The  house  was,  doubtless,  most  anxious  to  din- 
charge  a  duty  due  to  the  Duke  of  WeHhigton,  for  a 
victory,  the  result  of  his  splendid  talents,  vrhich  had 
been  ao  happily  combined  for  tlie  benefit  of  bis  coun- 
try. Their  lordships  would  observe  that  the  campaign 
had  been  opened  by  Buonaparte,  and  he  tad  not,  on 
this  occasion,  any  of  his  former  excuses  for  the  want  of 
success;  he  had  not^to  complain  that  he  Was  ^obliged 
to  commence  the  attack  under  the  apprehension  of 
being  cut  off  from  his  resources;  it  was  his  own  act; 
.  his  own  free  choice  to  attack  the  adversary  with  whom 
he  contended,  and  happily  he  had  been  defeated.  His 
genius  had  sunk  under  the  ascendancy  of  that  to  which 
he  was  opposed  ^ 

The  position  of  Waterloo  was  one  well  known  to 
Lord  Wellington :  in  the  summer  of  last  year  his  Grace 
went  there  in  his  way  to  Paris,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
took  a  military  view  of  iu  He  theii  declared,  that  if 
ever  it  should  be  his  fortune  to  defend  Brussels,  Wa^ 
terloo  would  be  the  best  position  he  could  occupy^ 
The  enemy  then  determined  to  attack  liie  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  directed  his  whole  force  against  him, 
with  the  exception  of  one  corps,  which  he  left  to  watch 
the  Prussians.  The  French  fought  with  the  mtrepidity 
for  which  the  nation  is  so  distinguished ;  and  I  trust, 
13. 


obsetved  his  lordship,  that  the  Britirfi  have  shewn  on 
their  part  a  firmness  sufficient  to  enidbl^  them' to  con- 
tend for  courage  with  that  nation^  In  the  whole  of  the 
contest,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  performed  alf  the  du- 
ties a  military  man  could  perform.  He  .was  general  of 
division,  commander  of  corps^  and  colonel  of  a  regt* 
meot.  He  at  times  headed  several  regiments,  rallying 
thenit  and  providing  to  insure  success. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  Buonaparte  himself,  at 
the  head  of  his  imperial  guards,  made  an  attack  i  he 
was  met  by  the  British  guards,  and,  fortunately  for  this 
country,  they  did  aot  feel  the  panic  whidi  it  was  boasted 
the  imperial  guards  had  occasioned  among  the  Prussians 
and  Russians.    The  British  guards  met  md  overthrew 
instantly  the  imperial  guards,  in  the  finest  styU;  imagi- 
nable.   The  contest  lasted  nine  hours,  and  at  length 
we  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy.    The  enemy's 
finrce  was  then  gready. superior  to  the  British;  but  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  seeii^  the  enemy  had  retreated, 
and  the  Prussians  in  march  towards  them,  like  a  lion 
rushing  out  of  his  den,  was  determined  to  revenge  thcee 
who  had  fallen.    He  marched  with  his  whole  army  te 
the  attack,  drove  back  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  at 
length  succeeded,  in  rputing  them.    The  result  of  this 
victory  was  of  high  imporlanoe  to  the  country.    By  de- 
spatches hii  lordship  had  reoeivedy  die  prisoners  were 
five  thousfind.    At  Briissehi  there  were  two  thousand, 
and  many  mare  in  other  pboes.    With;  respect  to  the 
enemy  there  had  h^n  no  aceeunt  nf>  their  loss. 

Having  stated  what,  was  the  extent  of  this  victory, 
it  remained  to,  make  some  observatioaB  on  a  part  of  it 
which  all  must  lament;  so  great  a. victory  could  not  hi 
gained  without  considerable  lossi  It  had  been  wisely 
said,  that  we  cannot  taste  Joy  unmixed  with  grief;  nonie 
could  fee]  more  than  his  lordship  the  loss  sustained. 
The  illustrious*  however,  would  be  lamented  by  their 
gmteful  country,  and  one  consolation  remaiaed  to  their 
families,  namely^  that  none  could  die  more  gleriausly 
than  the  brave  men  iriio  had  died  for  their  country. 
.His  lordship  paid,  a  most  eloquent  and  impressive  tri- 
.bote  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton^  and  (Sir 
William  Ponsonby.  *^  Who  does  not  grieve,'*  said  the 
noble  earU  <^  for  the  loss  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who,  in  the  year  1806,  behaved  so  nobly;  who  had 
previously  gained  so  much  honourf "  His  lordship 
was  persuaded  that  no  man  felt  more  poignantly  tbe 
loss  the  country  had  sustained  in  the  contest  than  the 
.Duke  of  Wellington. 

Having  apologized  for  introducing  a  private  letter, 
his  lordship  read  one  rfrom  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
the  Eari  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  at- 
tending the  brilliant  aerrice  |^,2fefl<t^>S!*JJ!!9^-^ 
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paragraph  wasf— ^  I  cannot  ^rpresB  the  regret  and  sor- 
row with  which  I  contemplate  the  low  which  has  oc- 
curred. I  have  found  that  loss  in  none  niore  than  in  the 
Dake  of  Brunswick.  The  glory  resulting  from  such  an 
action  is  no  consolation ;  but  I  hope  it  will  appear  that 
the  advantage  gained  by  this  action  will  decide  that 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  early  accomplishment  of  our 
cause.^  Earl  Bathurst  then  observed,  that  all  would 
look  with  anxiety  for  the  recovery  of  the  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge.  Who  would  not  desire  the  recovery  of  the 
Prince  who  had  been  ready  to  spill  his  blood  mu  de- 
fence of  his  country  ?  The  Prince  of  Orange,  by  his 
bravery,  had  acquired  the  best  and  highest  title  to  the 
crown  of  the  Netherlands*  Having  spoken  in  terms  of 
the  highest  respect  of  all  the  fallen  heroes,  his  lordship 
said,  it  was  his  intention  to  couple  his  motion  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Marshal  Prince  Blucher.  The  hand- 
some manner  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
mentioned  his  services,  proved  that  his  grace  would  not 
have^made  the  attack,  had  he  not  been  certain  of  the 
able  co-operation  of  Prince  Blucher.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded an  able  eulogy  by  moving — ^  That  the  thanks 
of  this  house  be  given  to  field-marshal  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  knight  of  the  garter,  for  the  consummate 
ability,  unexampled  exertion,  and  irresistible  ardour, 
displayed  by  him  on  the  I8tb  of  June ;  on  which  day 
a  decided  victory  over  the  enemy,  commanded  by 
Buonaparte  in  person,  was  obtained  by  his  grace,  in 
conjunction  with  the  allies,  by  which  the  military  glory 
of  Great  Britain  was  exalted,  and  the  territory  of  his 
majesty's  allies  protected  from  spoliation." 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  delivered  a  liberal  and 
eloquent  eulogy  on  the  transcendent  merits  of  the  noble 
duke,  and  gave  his  willing  assent  to  the  motion;  con- 
ceiving, at  the  same  time^  that  some  mark  of  especial 
favour  should  be  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  prove  a  lasting  monument  of  the  gratitude  of  his 
country  for  a  victory  not  excelled  in  ancient  or  modem 
histiNry*— The  motion  was  then  carried  nem.  dis. 

Earl  Bathurst  then  moved  the  thanks  of  the  house  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  Lord  Clin- 
ton, Lord  £•  Somerset,  and  others.  Also  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates ;  which  was  agreed 
to.  He  next  moved  the  thanks  of  parliament  to  field- 
marshal  Prince  Blucher,  for  the  assistance  afibrded  the 
British  on  the  18th  of  June*  The  motion  was  carried 
nem.  du.  Thanks  were  also  voted  to  the  Prussian 
officers.' 

The  lEarl  of  Liverpod  now  called  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  a  former  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a 
mansion  worthy  his  rank.  As  one  of  the  trustees  ap- 
pointed to  build  the  mansion,  his  lordship  was  enabled 


to  inform  the  house  what  the  effect  of  that  grant  had 
been.  The  sum  of  GiOOfiOOL  was  voted;  and  it  was  sti- 
pulated that  100,000/.  should  be  reserved  for  building 
a  mansion.  Persons  who  had  been  indefatigable  ia 
their  efforts  to  apply  this  money  to  the  proper  purposct 
had  found  that  100,000/.  was  insufficient  to  raise  a  suit- 
able mansion,  and  that  they  could  not  erect  the  build- 
ing withov|  sinking  funds  which  would  greatly  injure 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  family.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  house  could  have  no  objection,  after 
the  recent  brilliant  victory,  to  place,  the  noble  duke  in 
the  state  he  ought  to  appear.  His  lordship  concluded 
by  moving — ^  An  humble  address  to  his  royal  highnesa 
the  Prince  Regent,  to  assure  his  royal  highness  that  this 
house  would  concur  in  the  measures  necessary  to  enable 
his  royal  highness  to  afford  an  additional  mark  of  ap- 
probation of  his  splendid  services.'' 

This  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  hduse 
adjourned. 

But  it  was  not  merely  to  Wellington  and  his  officers 
that  the  British  legislature  evinced  their  gratitude.  The 
merits  of  the  army  were  properly  appreciated;  and  re- 
wards were  extended  to  every  rank  and  every  individuoL 
^  Every  regiment,"  says  a  cotemporary  writer,  <' which 
had  been  present,  was  in  future  to  bear  the  word 
Waterloo  upon  their  colours;  all  the  privates  were  to 
be  borne  upon  the  muster-rolls  and  pay-lists  of  their 
respective  corps  as  Waierlao  meit,  and  every  Waterloo 
man  allowed  to  reckon  the  glorious  18th  of  June  as 
two  yeare  service  in  the  account  of  his  time  for  increase 
of  pay,  or  for  a  pension  when  discharged.  The  subal- 
tern officers  were  in  like  manner  to  reckon  two  years 
service  for  that  victory ;  and  a  benefit  not  less  importimt 
was  on  this  occasion  extended  to  the  whole  army,  by  a 
regulation  enacting,  that  henceforward  the  pensions 
granted  for  wounds  should  rise  with  the  rank  to  which 
the  officer  attained ;  so  that  he  who  lost  a  limb  when  an 
ensign,  should,  when  he  became  a  general,  receive  a 
general's' pension  for  the  injury  which  he  had  sustained. 
These  were  substantial  benefits,  such  as  the  army  had 
well  deserved,  and  as  it  became  the  government  to 
confer.  * 

^  More  was  yet  due,  and  the  legislature  were  not 
slow  in  expressing  the  universal  feeling  of  the  nation. 
They  decreed  that  a  national  monument  should  be 
erected  in  honour  of  the  victory,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  men  who  fell;  and,  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Williams  Wynne,  it  was  determined  that  the  name 
of  ev^ry  man  who  had  fallen  should  be  inscribed  upon 
this  memorial  of  national  glory  and  public  gratitude. 
It  was  also  decreed  that  funeral  monuments  should  be 
erected  in  memory  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  and  Major-General  tlie  Honourable  Sir  WilliaiS 
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Pintonby,  in  the  oathedral-church  of  St.  Fwal;  and  it 
wa«  farther  suggested,  that  a  medal  shoold  be  given  to 
each  of  the  survivors,  of  the  same  materiab  for  officers 
and  men,  that  they  who  had  been  companions  in  dan- 
ger might  all  wear  the  same  badge  of  honour.'' 

This  medal  was  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Wyon,  jnn.  and  is 
of  fine  silver,  and  weighs  one  ounce.  On  the  outer 
edge  is  impressed  the  person's  name  who  receives  the 
medal,  his  rank,  and  the  regiment  or  corps  to  which  he 
belongs.  On  the  obverse  of  the  medal,  is  the  bust  of 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion George  P.  Regent  The  reverse  bears  a  figure  of 
Victory,  holding  the  palm-branch  in  her  right  hand,  and 
the  olive-^branch  in  her  left;  to  denote  that  peace  was 
the  result  of  that  glorious  battle  which  is  inscribed  on 
the  plinth  on  which  Uie  fi^re  is  seated;  and  above  the 
figure  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  hero  under  whom 
this  victory  was  gained. 

Tq  the  medal  is  affixed  a  steel  loop  and  ring,  with  a 
short  riband  of  crimson  edged  with  blue,  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  coat  of  the  wearer  over  the  left  breast 

The  men's  names  on  the  edge  are  not  done  in  the 
usual  way  of  engraving,  but  are  impressed;  by  which 
they  are  done  more  expeditiously,  and  are  very  superior 
in  appearance.  The  invention  i^  ingenious,  and  re- 
flects credit  on  the  mechanics  of  his  majesty's  mint, 
who  were  the  inventors  of  it 

A  national  subscription  was  also  set  on  foot,  for  the 
relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  the  cause  of  Europe,  and  on  the  behalf  of 
those  survivors  who  were  disabled  or  severely  wounded. 
And  though  we  are  anticipating  in  respect  of  dates,  we 
cannot  introduce  more  appropriately  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Waterloo  Fund,  which  was  published 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1816. 

*^  The  committee  of  the  Waterloo  Subscription,  anxi- 
ous to  present  to  the  public  at  lai^e  some  account  of 
their  proceedings,  select  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the 
anniversary  of  that  auspicious  day,  which,  in  the  glori- 
ous— the  unrivalled  field  of  Waterloo,  has  given  peace 
to  Europe. 

**  Lamenting,  in  common  with  a  grateful  people,  those 
honoured  names  which  have  paid  with  life  the  price  of 
victory,  the  commiUee  have  looked  with  anxious  solici- 
tude to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  slain.  To  re- 
lieve their  wants,  to  assuage  their  sorrows,  became  their 
first  and  indispensible  duty.  The  fatherless  children 
next  claimed  their  care.  These  great  objects  attained, 
the  committee  had  the  happiness  to  find  themselves  en- 
abled, by  the  public  liberality,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
and  to  relieve  the  pain  of  honourable  wounds,  by  pre- 
senting to  each  gallant  soldier  the  vohintary  tribute  of 
his  country's  gratitude.    A  pecuniary  donation  may 


thus  be  received  with  honour— no  delicacy  can  be  of- 
fended by  the  ofier — no  rank  be  disgraced  by  the  ao- 
ceptance. 

^  In  the  early  progress  of  the  subscription,  the  com- 
mittee were  necessarily  incompetent  to  form  any  conjee* 
ture  as  to  its  final  amount,  and  they  were  eqmdiy  igno- 
rant of  the  number  of  each  class  which  might  eventu- 
ally claim  their  attention;  Tvhikt  the  knowledge  of 
these  fiicts  was  obviously  requisite  to  the  ultimate  for- 
mation of  a  scale  of  distribution*  But  the  necessi^  of 
immediate  assistance  in  numerous  cases  precluded  the 
idea  of  delay:  the  conunittlse  therefore  transmitted 
money  by  one  of  their  members  to  the  army  abroad ; 
and  at  the  same  time  dispensed  relief  to  the  most  press- 
ing cases  at  home* 

'*  They  have  subsequently  investigatedr  with  the 
greatest  diligence  and  attention,  each  claim  presented 
to  them;  and,  in  the  performance  of  this  laborious  task, 
they  took  into  consideration  various  plana  of  distri* 
bution. 

•<  Foreseeing  the  incalculable  evils  which  might  re* 
suit  from  an  indiscriminate  payment  of  money,  (finom 
improvident  management,  or  firom  other  causes,)  which  - 
to  the  parties  might  be  productive  rather  of  injury  than 
of  benefit,  end,  instead  of  adding  to  the  sum  of  human 
happiness,  might  tend  to  diminish  its  amount;  the 
committee  resolved  on  a  certain  principle  of  distribu- 
tion, the  best  adapted,  in  their  apprehension,  to  shield 
the  orphan  from  neglect  or  oppression — to  fear  to  ma- 
turity in  moral  and  industrious  habits  the  children  of 
the  killed-— to  guard  the  weak  against  the  dangers  of 
their  own  improvidence— and  to  secure  the  unprotected 
widow  against  the  impositions  of  fraud* 

*<  These  considerations  led  the  committee  to  a  gene- 
ral preference  in  favour  of  inalienable  annuities.^ 

^'  It  is  intended  to.grant  to  the  widows,  generally,  life- 
annuities. 

^  To  their  children,  annuities  to  the  age  of  seven ; 
and  from  seven  to  fourteen  an  increased  amount,  ade- 
quate to  their  maintenance  and  edueation.  A  gratuity 
also,  on  attaining  the  latter  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  them  in  situations  to  acquire  a  future  livelihood. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or,  if  females,  at  an  earlier  ^ 
period,  in  case  of  marriage,  a  further  benefiiction  in 
money,  provided  they  shall  not  have  forfeited  their 
claim  by  misconduct 

^  To  the  children  of  officers,  annuities  until  of  age; 
and  at  that  period,  or  earlier  if  fen^des,  in  case  of  mar- 
riage, a  sum  of  money,  determined  by  the  rank  ^of  the 
deceased  parent 

^  To  orphans,  deprived  as  they  are  of  parental  care, 
allowances  proportionate  to  their  rank,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  aggravated |^fUf^  ,^^^a[e 
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**  To  the  diMibled  officen,  Bon«eomiiiiiBioned  officers 
and  privatest  liliB-anniiilios. 

^  To  the  officen  ieyerely  wounded,  a  som  of  money. 

**  To  the  dkabled  officent  the  option  of  an  equiva- 
lent in  money. 

^To  the  non-eonmi«ioned  and  priTatee  eerereiy 
wounded,  (beiiq^  dii€hai]|red,)  likewise  a  pecuniary 
gratuity. 

^  In  certain-^ndeed  in  numerous  cases,  the  claims  of 
parents,  and  other  relatives  of  the  killed,  hare  also 
been  liberally  considered. 

^  In  forming  thv  scale  of  distribution,  the  committee 
haver  not  been  unmindful  of  the  effectual  co-operation 
of  omr  allies,  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
Aat  the  sums  already  remitted  to  Berlin,  Hanover,  Am* 
Bterdam,  and  Brunswick,  have  been  acknowledged  with 
ei[pressibns  of  the  warmest  gratitude. 

**  The  committee  have  thus  the  pleasure  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  public  the  progress  of  their  labours,  in 
the  confident  expectation  that  the  principle  adopted 
for  the  distribution  of  the  munificent  fund,  entrusted 
to  their  management,  will  be  generally  approved;  and 
they  indulge  the  hope,  that' this  honourable  testimony 
of  a  nation's  feeling— of  a  nation's  gratitude,  will  rank 
in  the  page  of  history  amongst  the  most  splendid  of 
of  her  records. 

«  Gborqb  BccKwmiy  Chaimian.  ^ 

**  WeaeHoo  Ctmmittee-Rofm^  June  IBik,  1816." 


Having  thus  laid  before  the  reader  every  particular 
connected  with  that  brilliant  victory,  which  has  render- 
ed for  ever  memorable  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  we  must 
now  turn  our  attention  to  its  glorious  retnUs  in  the 
second  overthrow  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  restoration 
of  legitimate  authority  in  France. 

During  Napoleon's  absence  from  Paris,  the  various 
parties  into  which  the  ministry  and  the  chambets  were 
divided  had  been  fully  employed.  Numerous  confe- 
rences bad  been  held  in  secret,  and  every  department 
of  the  government  had  exhibited  a  spirit  of  intrigue. 
AH  parties  were  aware  that  if  Buonaparte  were  victo- 
rious at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  his  in-* 
fluence  over  the  army  and  the  people  would  be  so 
great,  that  any  attempt  to  oppose  his  government 
would  be  ineffectual.  They  were  ready,  therefore,  to 
rally  round  him  with  apparent  zeal,  and  to  assist  him 
with  their  united  energies.  The  national  independence 
would  thus  be  asserted  ;  foreign  interference,  so  humi- 
liating to  the  pride  of  Frenchmen,  would  be  defeated, 
and  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  that  of  all 
the  promises  which  Napoleon  had  given  to  respect  the 
liberties,  and  consult  the  real  welfare,  of  France,  some, 
at  least,  would  be  held  sacred. 


In  the  oontemplation,  on  the  otber  hand,  of  his  fiist 
enterprise  being  attended  with  defeat  and  disgrace, 
many  had  detemuned  to  throw  off  his  ;foke,  and  to 
compel  him  to  abdicate  the  throne  which  he  had  usurp* 
ed.  Some  hoped  to  prevent  the  desolation  of  France, 
by  making  their  peace  with  Louis  XVItl.  Others, 
conceiving  that  the  allies  would  permit  them  to  choose 
their  own  government  and*their  chief,  proposed  to  oflfer 
the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  only  one  of  the 
Bourbon  princes,  who  seemed  to  have  imbibed  diose 
principles  of  moderation,  which  the  king  really  pos- 
sessed, but  had  not  the  firmness  to  make  them  the 
guide  of  his  administration.  Another  party,  whose 
leader  was  La  Fayette,  hoped  that  France  might  at 
lensrth  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  constitution  approach- 
ing f  o  the  boasted  models  of  the  ancient  republics. 

These  three  parties  formed  a  decided  majority  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  peers ;  and  it  was  obvious,  that,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, they  would  all  cordially  unite  in  accomplishing 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon. 

The  real  friends  of  the  Corsican  were  comparatively 
few.  They  consisted  of  those  who  were  indebted  to 
him  for  their  honours  and  emoluments,  or  whose  crimes 
committed,  on  his  account,  would  expose  them  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Bourbons. 

Napoleon  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  formation  and 
designs  of  these  parties,  and  many  conferences  were 
held  between  him,  his  brother  Lucien,  and  some  con- 
fidential friends,  respecting  the  measures  which  it 
would  be  advisable  for  btm  to  adopt  Lucien,  whe 
seems  to  have  forgotten,  or  laid  aside,  his  former  repub- 
lican principles,  strenuously  advised  that,  if  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  should  prove  unpropitious,  Napo- 
leon should  immediately  dissolve  the  chambers,  and 
thus  deprive  his  enemies  of  the  opportunity  to  injure 
him.  He  added,  that  the  urgency  of  circumstances, 
and  the  neceflsity  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
nation  in  a  more  expeditious  wiay  than  the  tedious  forms 
of  the  constitution  allowed,  would  afford  him  a  colour- 
able pretext,  and  justify  him  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  The  vanity  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  fondness 
for  despotic  principles,  which  still  lurked  in  his  bosom, 
inclined  him  to  listen  to  this  advice ;  yet  he  felt  a  doubt . 
respecting  the  practicability  of  so  bold  a  measure,  and 
was  aware  that  its  consequences  might  prove  fatal  to 
himself.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  determined,  and  he 
set  out  for  the  army,  hoping  that  some  brilliant  exploit 
might  render  unnecessary  a  scheme  so  objectionable 
and  hazardous.  He  was  conscious  how  much  depended 
on  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  followed  the  successes 
that  he  at  firet  obtained.    R'^P^aid  that,  on  parting 
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with  one  of  bis  confidential  friends,  his  last  words 
were,  ^*  I  have  lost  one  game ;  but  here  goes,  double  or 

The  news  of  the  battles  of  Charleroi  afforded  the 
friends  of  Napoleon  a  triumph  which  knew  no  bounds. 
Their  most  sanguine  anticipations  were  exceeded.  The 
moderate  party  also  rejoiced  in  the  intelligence;  as 
conceiving  that  the  glory  and  independence  of  France 
would  now.be  secured.  Their  opposition  ta  Buona- 
parte was  abandoned,  and  they  were  preparing  to  call 
into  action  all  the  resources  of  the  country  in  his  favour. 
The  next  day  a  second  bulletin  was  published,  in  the 
true  style  of  Napoleon.  The  enemy  had  been  over- 
thrown at  every  point;  the  Prussians  were  dispersed, 
and  would  give  no  further  trouble;  and  the  English 
were  rapidly  retreating  towards  Brussels,  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  victorious  columns  of  the  French.  The 
victories  of  Jena,  Austerlitz,  and  Marengo,  were  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny. 

Two  days  of  anxious  suspense  now  passed,  when, 
on  the  20th,  in  the  afternoon,  it  began  to  be  whispered, 
that  the  army  had  sustained  a  great  and  irreparable  de- 
feat,— that  Jerome  Buonaparte  was  wouqded.  Napoleon 
killed,  and  Wellington  and  Blucher  in  full  march  to- 
wards Paris.  The  city  now  poured  out  its  immense 
population.  Every  street  was  thronged.  All  hastened 
towards  the  Thuilleries,  and  each  individual  anxiously 
inquired  of  his  neighbour  what  was  the  news.  The 
.  Buonapartists  hoped  that  Napoleon  was  preparing  in 
his  usual  way  for  the  full  effect  of  the  news  of  some 
brilliant  victory,  by  the  previous  dissemination  of 
doubtful  or  unfavourable  intelligence.  But  every  fresh 
arrival  of  travellers  and  couriers  from  the  north  weak- 
ened die  hope  to  which  they  fondly  clung;  and  when, 
at  length,  it  was  rumoured  that  Napoleon  had  arrived, 
the  real  state  of  affairs  was  sufficiently  obvious.  His 
arrival  was  the  infallible  signal  of  some  irretrievable 
dvaster. 

About  nine  o'clock,  three  chariots  covered  with  dust 
entered  the  courts  of  the  palace  of  £lys6e,  and  the 
gates  were  immediately  closed  behind  them.  From 
the  first  alighted  General  Drouet,  who,  advancing-  to  a 
friend  that  stood  by,  squeezed  him  by  the  hand,  and 
mattered,  **We  are  all  ruined!"  The  third  carriage 
drew  up,  and  prevented  all  further  explanation.  It 
was  opened,  and  in  the  bottom  lay  a  person  pale,  ex- 
hausted, and  his  arm  in  a  sling.  As  he  slowly  des- 
cended from  the  vehicle.  Napoleon,  who  was  behind 
him,  pushed  him  along,  threw  him  down  on  the  steps 
of  the  palace,  rushed  op  the  stairs,  and  entered  the 
apartments  without  speaking  or  looking  at  any  one. 
His  attendants  hastened  after  him.  As  he  approached 
the  door  of  the  saloon,  he  suddenly  stopped,  oast  a 
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look  of  anguish  on  Drouet,  exclaiming — ^*  Dishonour- 
ed! disgraced!''  and,  hurrying  into  the~ apartment, 
threw  himself  on  one  of  the  sofas,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  These  were  the  first  words  he 
had  spoken  during  the  last  twenty^four  hours. 

After  a  short  time,  he  arose  and  entered  his  cabinet 
Some  despatches' were  laid  before  him,  one  of  which 
was  from  his  sister  Hortensia.  He  recognised  the 
hand-writing,  and  eagerly  seizing  the  letter,  pressed  it 
to  his  lips.  Having  perused  it,  he  immediately  wrote 
a  reply,  and  called  for  refireshments.  ^Some  soup  was 
brought  him,  and  he  ate  it  voraciously.  .  He  then  or- 
dered his  secretary  to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Bessano 
(Maret),  and  to  Count  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  D'Angely, 
requiring  their  immediate  attendance.  Having  tiiken 
off  his  boots,  he  ordered  one  of.  the  pages  to  wake  him 
as  soon  as  the  ministers  arrived,  and,  throwing  himself 
on  a  sofa,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

M.  St.  Didier,  private  secretary  to  Buonaparte,  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  **  Nuits  de  V  Abdication  de  /'  £fffi« 
pereur  Napole(m^  gives  an  interesting  account  of  an 
interview  which  took  place  between  him  and  General 
Drouet  while  the  emperor  slept.  Drouet  had  not  quit* 
ted  Napoleon  during  the  whole  of  the  battle  of  the 
18th.    His  opinion  of  the  affair  is  therefore  important. 

'<  After  the  first  advantages  at  Charieroi,**  said  the 
general,  ^  and  the  brilliant  affah*  of  Fleurus,  we  lost 
every  thing,  from  two  obvious  causes,  to  which  a  third 
might  be  added,  which  was  more  strongly  felt,  but  not 
so  well  proved. 

**  The  first  of  these  causes  is  the  inflexibility  of  the 
emperor,  who,  at  the  end  of  two  days  of  victory,  was 
desirous  of  astonishing  the  world,  of  giving  confidence 
to  France,  and  spreading  consternation  ovei^  Europe 
by  a  third  decisive  triumph.  This  was  a  sublime,  but 
frantic,  project,  which  must  necessarily  enthrone  the 
conqueror  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  or,  if  vanquished, 
might  lead  him  to  a  scaffold ;— a  project  which  was 
penetrated  by  the  discerning  Wellington,  and  which 
be  disconcerted  by  leading  on  its  extravagant  author  to 
the  very  gulf  in  which  his  power,  hi6  influence,  and 
almost  his  very  glory,  were  to  expire.  In  reality,  the 
third  battle,  which  we  call  the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
from  the  name  of  the  village  which  was  the  principal 
scene  of  action,  and  which  the  enemy  will  call  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  from  another  village  occupied  by 
die  English,  or  that  of  La  Belle  Allianc^,^ftom  the 
name  of  a  house,  which  was  occupied  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Blucher: — ^this  third  action,  after  balancing 
the  victory  by  turns,  which  made  it  (if  I  may  use  the 
expression)  fly  alternately  from  the  French  colours  to 
those  of  the  allies,  from  noon  till  eight  in  the  evening,| 
has  demonstrated  how  the  nega^ifff e9^i<9^  p$tiga^,LC 
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iNNild  iimxmc^t  tbe  combinaticNis  of  a  r^sb  and  im*- 
petuoua  f^peral.  HMve*  ibejo,  b  tbe  second  cause  of 
wr  defeat  Tbe  pr«deiit  cooqiieror  of  Salamanca^  of 
ToiUoiHet  of  Vktoria,  by  a  nanoeuvre  wortby  his  inv- 
mortal  genius,  (tboiigb  it  was  pnrcbaaed  with  tbe  Joss 
of  some  of  bis  ^choicest  troopsi^)  coostraiped  the  fiery 
▼ictoc  of  tbe  Pyramids,  ef  Marengo,  of  Austerlita;,  of 
Ffiedlandj  of  Jena,  to  lower  his  bumbled  laurels  be- 
fone  those  whom  be  bad  ao  often  vauf  uisbed. 

^  I  shall  attribnte  tbe  third  icause  of  our  dc/eal^  to 
intrigue,  to  cMHToptioOy  to  ireason.  Theses  united  to- 
gether, have  produced  mistrust,  false  intelligence,  fear, 
and  disonder.  History  will  search  into  these  sources, 
which  I  can  but  point  opt;  but  to  which  the  allien 
(whose  bravery  I  am  nevertheless  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge,) and,  aboye  all,  the  private  enemies  and  the 
personal  competitor  of  Buonaparte,  undoubtedly  owe 
their  success.  Let  them  hasten  to  secure  their  triumph, 
and  to  make  tbe  best  use  of  their  victory,  for  the  lion 
is  not  dead,  but  only  wounded/' 

The  treasoM  to  which  Dronet  refers  has  neyer  been 
proved,  and,  in  fact,  bad  no  existence*  Nor  did  the 
aUies  owe  tbeir  success  to  any  **  mistrust,  or  false  intel- 
ligeoce,^  but  to  tbeir  own  invincible  courage,  and  the 
skill  and  bravery  of  thw  commanders.  Wfaen  the 
French  found  that  the  troops  who  were  advanoiag  on 
tbedr  rear,  and  whom  they  had  been  repeatedly  assured 
.wero  the  reinforcements  of  Gro|ichy«  wejce  actually  the 
Prussians, — when  Blucherand  Zietkeny  joining  .the  left 
wing  of  the  enemy,  swept  every  thing  before  them, — 
and  when  the  British,  whom  they  bad  been  taught  to 
beUeve  were  nearly  annihilated,  rushed  npon  thein 
with  trresistiUe  force,  there  needed  no  tfeaaim  to  pr^ 
duce  that  universal  panic  whiob  seized  the  troops  of 
tbe  usurper;  and  hurled  him  from  his  throne* 

The  night  was  considerably  advanced  when  Napo- 
lepn  awaked,  and  die  ministers  arrived*  As  the  secre- 
tary plaoed  himself  at  the  table  to  take  notes  of  tbe 
proceedings,  Buonaparte  observed  his  paleness  and 
agitation.  **Wbat!''  said  be,  ^Drouet  has  been  in- 
forming you  of  the  affair.  An  evil  which  may  be  re- 
paired is  not  a  great  one,  and  even  if  it  were  irsepara- 
ble,  we  should  submit  with  becoming  resignatioa.  Sit 
down  and  write." 

The  bidletia  of  the  battle  of  Mont  St  Jean  was 
then  drawn  up,  and  given  to  Regnault  to  correct  Na^ 
*  poleon  now  paced  the  room  with  rapid  strides,  bitii^ 
his  nails,  and  taking  snuff  every  instant .  Maret  ap- 
peared cold  and  reserved;  Reg4^ault  was  more  af- 
fected. He  stood  at  tbe  table,  unccnisciously  drawing 
lines  with  his  pencil  on  tbe  bulletin  which  lay  before 
him.  Now  and  then  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  regarded 
Napoleon  with  a  look  of  mingled  iaxiety  and  pity. 


The  Corsican  tcontinned  to  pace  the  room  with  more 
rapid  strides ;  at  leagth  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  ex- 
claimed, ''.Well !  this  bulletin  V 

*^  Here  it  is  corrects^,"  replied  the  Count 

^  Let  us  see,"  said  Buonaparte. 

Regnault  began  to  read  it  Napoleon  frequently  in- 
terrupted him  by  exclaimio|[,  **  It  was  gained !  It  was 
gained !  Tbe  victory  was  mine."  When  the  bulletin 
was  concluded,  he  added  with  a  sigh,  ^  It  is  lost,  and 
with  it  my  glory." 

Count  AegmoM/t— ^You  can  oppose  fifty  victinries 
against  one  defeat" 

The  Duke  of  Ba$$ang.—^^  But  this  defeat  is  decisive; 
tbe  emperor  is  right" 

Buouaparte.^--**  Tbey  are  not  accustomed  to  conquer; 
they  will  abuse  tbeir  victory." 

The  Duke, — **  Those  to  whose  cowardice  WeUing- 
ton's  bravery  has  given  a  triumpb*  are  more  your  ene«' 
mies  than  the  English  and  Prussians." 

The  Count. — ^^  The  republicans  will  lament,  but  they 
will  endeavour  to  profit  from  the  circumstance." 

JBuonaparte. — ^  They  will  do  well,  at  least  tbe  glory 
and  liberty  of  the  country  will  remain  uninjured.  If 
the  royah'sts  should  prevail,  it  is  only  from  their  hw^ 
supported  by  tbe  foreigners." 

The  Dteie.— *'  Tbe  coun^ge  of  the  royalists  is  in  the 
bead  of  Wellington,  and  in  the  arm  of  Bluober." 

The  Count.— ^  That  wbich  is  most  pressing  is  to  stop 
Wellington  and  Plucher." 

The  Z)ttA:e«-T'^  How?  the  army  no  longer  exists  and 
t^e. frontier  is  uncovered." 

'  The  Coimt— *'Tb.e  frontier  is  uncovered,  but  tbe 
army  exists ;  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  rally  it/' 

Buonaparte. — '^Tbe  army  will  rally  of  itself;  wo 
must  re-organize  it^  and  repair  its  losses  " 

The  Duke.—'^  Can  you  depend  on  Marshal  Sonit  and 
Grouchy?" 

Buonaparte. — **  Grouchy  is  an  honest  but  weak  man; 
Sottlt  has  given  pledges." 

The  Count. — **  The  army  will  re-organize  itpelf,  but 
tbe  brigades  are  incomplete." 

Buonaparte. — **  Let  the  ministers  be  immediately 
convened.    I  wish  the  chambers  to  be  made  acquainted  • 
with  every  thing  this  very  night" 

The  Duke.^^*^  Tbe  parties  are  about  to  put  them- 
selves in  motion." 

The  Caunt.-^^*  The  parties  have  been  in  motion  for  a 
considerable  time  past;  and  are  now  about  to  recognise 
each  other,  to  compare  their  strengtb,  and  to  make  at- 
tempts." 

Buonaparte.-^^ So  much  the  better:  their  m^ks 
will  fall  ofi^  and  the  public  will  know  them ;  as  for  me,  I 
have,  long  since Call  i^iministers.  j  i4rK§M|[^«^^^ 
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ke  4rimi  «^:-^tiit  Irntli  auist  he  told.  If  aH  {m- 
Imtisniy  if  nil  boBonr  be  not  40a4^  will  tbe  «baaibeni 
nfiise  me  mefi /ami  iMAey  f '' 

TAf  ])uke^rr>f*  Xbey  wiU  speak  ef  sparuig^  the  fiOgiM 
and  waftei^  ^wfeiai  ibe  hoase  is  in  flaoMs/' 

THe  CcumU-^  A  didatDiahip  ihaa  been  fiiolisUy  4>b* 
jaeied  to*  li  10  (be  only  mefiaare-wbieb  iroakl  mmt 
aam  erery  tbaivc/' 

Bucnaparte. — ^^I  bave  connenoed  a  eonatitfliional 
smiayeby*— ^^Cwroke  tbe  miniat^nu" 

The  Duhe^^^^^  difilatonbip !  but  at  4be  eame  tfaoe 
ae  miifp^iliw ! — If  we  are  attacked,  we  wdl  defend  eur* 
aelvea." 

Swmq^0ri€,r-^  Ab,  my  old  g^oard !  will  they  defend 
tbtmadiirea  like  you?" 

&efna«k  oew  reljred,  (nit  Alaret  remained  with  Na- 
peleeOt  Wjbe,  notwjthetandini^  bia  fiuig^e*  gave  audience 
to  Gambaeiree,  Seenii^  Caiilioeoait»  and  €arao<,  wbo 
baetMed  to  him  as  eoen  aa  tbey  beard  of  bia  anrijral, 
and  piMfiMred  iheir  aerFioeiei.  The  dietatcorafaip  waa 
9f9im  diseanaed,  f>ot  Btteoaparte  was  afraid  |o  conaent* 
The  danger  of  the  clbambera  proeeeding  to  extremitiea 
againat  ham,  and  even  depriFing  him  of  Ae  erown  was 
Mated.  To  this»  howerery  be  would  not  listen.  'He 
said  that  the  tbin^if  was  impossible ;  they  eonld  not  eo 
aeon  foiget  ibe  oath  wlucb  libey  bad  taken  lo  bim.  At 
all  erenis,  the  tralh  dba«yM  be  laid  tbem;  be  weutd 
piit  their  fidelity  and  padrhptism  lo  the  test,  and  be  did 
net  donbt  that  be  dionld  aAarwarda  be  able  to  fniatiw^ 
any  attesspt  which  tbey  mighit  make  againat  Urn. 

The  usnrper  bad  nerer  |rfaiiad  iaiptteit  eenfidenee  in 
any  of  bia  mimatenk  The  petiee  bad  .been  long  under 
the  direction  of  Feudufe,  ibs  son  of  a  bisenit-baknr  at 
Chutes.  He  reeeired  his  firat  ednoslien  at  an  Ointeirey 
and,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  ejnteved 
into  hely  ordem.  Ifia  talents  aeon  raised  bim  to  the 
honours  of  a  prafessorship.  In  the  emiy  peried  of  the 
rayvolution,  and  in  the  pnbiic  agitation  which  peeceded 
it,  Foacbi  became  an  aeti^re  partisan  of  the  iNi|>uIar 
party,  and,  mingling  tao  mueb  politiosl  discussion  with 
bn  theological  lectures,  he  was  justly  auspended,  and 
impriaoned  by  faia  auperiors.  This  measum,;howerer, 
only  increased  bis  aeal^  and  aueh  wait  his  iiifluenos 
over  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  that,  early  in  1788^  moat 
ef  them  fitted  Kantea  and  jeened  the  reirelutibnary 
standard  at  Bennes. 

When  all  monastic  institntions  were  abolished  by  the 
national  assembly,  Fouch^  renounced  his  profession, 
and  sealed  his  ahgutation  by  marrying.  He  also  united 
with  the  atheists  of  the  day  in  publicly  rtiitcnfing  Chrie- 
tiaoity,  and,  on  one  occasion,  actually  caaMd  an  ass 
le  drink  out  of  a  eommumiot^-^up,  aa  a  burleaque  on 
the  hdy  sacrameit  of  the  Lord^  puppet !  1 


In  1788b  the  Jacobin  cbib  was  establisbed  at  Nantem 
Foiwh^  was  mie  of  its  earliest  and  moat  yiojent  mem^ 
hers.  He  was  immadiately  chosen  secretary  to  ibe 
eltthi  and  soon  afterwards  was  elected  president.        > 

In  17A2,  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  natio«ia| 
convention  fcr  bis  naitive  town.  He  bad  no  sooner 
taken  bis  eest  in  that  /chnmber  than  he  united  with  the 
most  v'iolent  i^ty«  a»d  recommended  or  supported  all 
the  saagninary  acts  which  disgraced  that  dreadful  fie- 
rind  ef  4he  rei^utien*  He  made  his  debut  by  scconA- 
ing  the  mafeioii  of  Marat,  wbe  demanded  the  trial  ef 
the  unfortWMkte  Louis  and  his  Queen. 

He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  with  the  infiuaeus  GoI« 
let  d'Herbois  to  Lyons,  which  bad  resisted  the  couTen^ 
ijonal  asahority;  and  the  atrocitiea  which  he  there 
committed  were  too  awful  ever  to  be  forgotten* 

The  destmotive  gwiilotane  was  too  slow  in  its  odice. 
Hundreds  of  i^rsons  wbo  were  merely  swspected^  iaet 
mm,  or  whose  property  was  desirable  to  the  aosaseinri 
were  huddled  together  in  aome  open  fields  and  swept 
down  by  the  discharge  oi  cannon.  SomelMMs  the  re^ 
Istirea  of  the  oowlcmned  were  compelled  to  dig  cue 
grarea  whidi  were  ia  contain  the  lifeless  remains  of 
those  whom  they  fondly  loved.  The  destined  rictima 
were  then  placed  en  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  preciH 
pitatediuto  it  by  a  diacbaige  of  musketry  or  cannons 
The  relatives  of  those  wbo  had  been  murdered  were 
again  drsgged  fiarwand,  and  compelled  to  throw  the 
earth  over  the  snangkd  foodieaiaf  their  best  and  nearest 
friends.  Three  hundred  were  sometimes  thusdestroyed 
in  a  single  day. 

The  following  is  an  authentic  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Foucb£  and  bis  worthy  colleague  en  one  of  these  oeca- 
aions  :<«-<>*  We  listen  only  to  the  veice  of  the  nation, 
which  demands  that  the  blood  of  the  citiaens  which  Dbe 
rebels  have  apilled  ahoald  be  avenged  at  once  hi  tAe 
me^  smmmarjf  tmd  dreadfid  maimer.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  tbia  infiunbus  city  contains  noi  one  tnaeeenf 
perwm;  we  are  therefore  steeled  against  the  te«rs  of. 
lepentanoe,  and  nothing  ahatl  or  can  disarm  the  terrors 
ef  om  aevmrity.  We  will  respect  your  decree  for  the 
mmihUttiAm  of  the  eitjf  of  I^ons.  «  Litde  has  yet  been 
done  to  execate  it.  The  ordtnary  mode  ef  destrwsiiou 
is  too  slow.  Republican  impatience  demands  more 
speedy  and  eiectual  measures.  The  exfriesionof  the 
mine  and  the  devouring  activity  of  fire,  can  alone  ex« 
prem  the  onmipetence  of  the  people.'* 

From  Lyons,  Feuchi  proceeded  to 'Toulon.  He 
thence  writes  to  his  foriner  sanguinary  companion  in 
the  foMowing  terms : 

^  And  we  likewise,  my  friend,  have  contributed  to 
the  surrender  of  Toulon,  by  spreading  terror  amongst 
the  trntomwhohad  e.ten»d  t>«^,<f^b««^b^«^?|^ 
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to  their  view  the  dead  bodies  of  thousands  of  their  ac- 
complices. Let  OS  shew  ourselves  terrible ;  let  us  an- 
nihilate in  our  anger,  and  at  one  single  blow,  every 
conspirator,  every  traitor,  that  we  may  not  feel  the  pain, 
the  long  torture  of  punishing  them  as  kings  would  do. 
Let  the  perfidious  and  ferocious  English  be  assailed 
fit>m  every  quarter ;  lei  the  whole  republic  turn  into  a 
Tolcano,  and  pour  forth  the  devouring  lava  upon  them. 
May  the  infamous  island  that  produced  these  monsters, 
who  no  longer  belong  to  the  human  species,  be  buried 
for  ever  in  the  waves.  Farewell,  my  iriend  !•— tears  of 
joy  run  from  my  eyes,  and  overflow  my  heart. 

^<P.S.  We  have  but  one  way  of  celebrating  our  vic- 
tory; we  shall  send  two  hundred  and  thirteen  rebels 
this  evening  to  the  place  of  execution;  our  loaded 
cannon  are  ready  to  salute  them." 

In  a  letter  from  La  Vendue,  this  unfeeling  monster 
says, — **  The  day  before  yesterday  /  had  the  happi- 
ness to  see  eight  hundred  dwellings  of  the  brigands  de- 
strayed  by  fire;  to-day  1  have  witnessed  the  shooting 
of  nine  hundred  of  these  brigands;  and,  for  to-morrow, 
I  have  prepared  a  civic  baptism  (drowning)  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  women  and  children,  mothers, 
sisters,  wives,  daughters,  or  sons,  of  the  accursed  bri- 
gands from  La  Vendue.  In  two  days^  three  impure 
generations  of  rebels  and  fanatics  haioe  ceased  to  be  any 
more." 

When  the  monster  Robespierre  met  his  fate,  accusa«- 
tions  poured  in  so  rapidly  against  this  the  most  san- 
guinary of  all  the  instruments  of  his  cruelty,  that 
Fouch£  was  expelled  fromihe  convention  as  a  disgrace 
to  any  assembly  of  which  he  might  be  a  member. 

In  1797,  he  again  appeared  in  public  life  as  a  com- 
missary ;  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador in  Holland;  and,  in  1799,  he  was  made 
minister  of  police,  which  situation  he  retained  until 
1802.  He  was  then  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  his 
opposition  to  some  of  Napoleon's  plans ;  but  the  vast 
machine  of  the  French  police  could  only  be  managed 
by  him  who  had  first  arranged  its  complicated  parts, 
and,  in  18f>5,  he  was  re-instated  in  his  former  situation. 

The  perfection  to  which  the  police  of  France  was 
brought  by  Fouch^  was  truly  astonishing.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  persons 
were  employed  by  him* — none  of  whom  were  known 
to  each  other,  and  from  whom  he  received  weekly, 
and  almost  daily,  accounts  of  the  actions,  and  most 
private  conversation,  of  nearly  every  individual  in  the 
empire. 

Buonaparte  once  expressed  some- doubt  of  the  accu- 
racy of  his  intelligence,  and  the  possibility  of  his  arriv- 
ing at  many  of  the  facts  which  Fouch^  pretended  to 
know.    The  minis^r  wieui  piqued,  and  pledged  himself 


to  relate  to  his  master  every  action  which  he  performedf 
and  every  conversation  which  he  held  during  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Napoleon  used  every  precaution  to,  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  being  seen  or  overheard.  He 
shut  himself  in  his  cabinet.  He  admitted  no  domestic 
to  wait  upon  him  whose  fidelity  had  not  been  tried  by 
many  years  service.  He  wrote  several  despatches  with 
his  own  hand,  and  committed  them  to  messengers  who 
had  never  deceived  him. 

The  next  morning  Fouch6  entered  his  cabinet,  and 
laid  before  him  a  detailed  account  of  the  preceding 
day.  He  named  every  person  who  had  been  admitted 
to  his  presence,  and  related  the.  nature  of  their  conver- 
sation. Some  of  the  conferences  had  passed  without 
witnesses,  and  were  of  the  most  delicate  nature.  He 
gave  him  th6  substance  of  every  despatch,  andYelated 
a. hundred  little  contrivances  of  Napoleon  to  elude  in- 
spection ;  but  he  acknowledged  that  he  knew  not  what 
became  of  him  after  a  certain  hour ;  that  he  could  not 
extort  this  from  his  agents,  but  that  they  were  ready 
to  relate  the  whole,  if  required,  to  Napoleon  himself. 
The  Corsican  hastily  replied  that  this  was  perfectly  un- 
necessary,— that  he  was  quite  satisfied,  and  added,  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  evening  had  not  been  spent  in  the 
best  company. 

On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Fouch6  was  con.- 
tinued  in  his  office,  and  no  doubt  contributed  essentially 
to  the  return  of  Buonaparte,  in  whose  service  he  again 
engaged  with  alacrity.  Yet,  on  the  return  of  Louis 
firom  Ghent,  thii  wretch  was  unaccountably  sufi*ered  to 
retain  his  situation ;  and,  under  his  influence  and  that 
of  his  associates,  the  unfortunate  king  has  subsequently 
been  induced  to  adopt  measures  calculated  to  repress 
all  true  loyalty,  and  to  nourish  the  monsters  who  only 
wait  1^  opportunity  to  subvert  his  throne. 

But  to  return  to  Buonaparte. — ^In  addition  to  the  ge- 
neral police  under  Fouch£,  he  had  established  a  private 
police  of  his  own,  by  whose  means  he  was  enabled  to 
appreciate  their  fidelity,  and  to  ascertain  many  facts 
which  they  would  willingly  have  concealed  from  him. 
An  agent  of  this  police  was  now  introduced,  who  re- 
ported to  him  die  proceedings  of  the  difiTerent  parties 
during  his  absence,  and  their  present  strength  and  de- 
signs. 

At  this  juncture,  Fouch6  arrived.  He  professed  his 
deep  regret  at  the  events  that  had  occurred,  and  his 
unshaken  fidelity.  He  endeavoured  to  calm  the  agita^ 
tion  of  his  master,  by  assuring  him  the  evil  was  not 
irremediable ;  that  the  parties  were  perfectly  tranquil, 
and  that  he  might  rely  on  their  zealous  co-operation  in 
re-organizing  the  army  and  defending  the  nation.  On 
these  grounds  he  opposed  the  dismissal  of  the  cham- 
bers, and  the  assumption  of  the  dictat9rsbip»  as  mea« 
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•urea  which  were  unnecessary  in  themselves,  and  which 
most  occasion  much  dissatisfaction* 

Buonaparte  listened  to  him  with  doubt  and  embar- 
xassment.  He  hoped  that  the  report  given  by  the 
minister  of  police  might  be  correct;  but  he  had  private 
leasons  for  suspecting  it.  After  some  consideration,  he 
expressed  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  and  to  respect  the  privileges  of  the  cham- 
bers; and  he  rather  abruptly  dismissed  the  minister, 
ilppointing  a  meeting  of  the  council  at  eight  o'clock* 

**  In  this  proceeding,"  says  a  respectable  historian, 
^  Fouche  acted  witii  much  dissimulation*  He  had  long 
determined,  that,  if  reverses  attejided  Napoleon,  he 
would  abandon  his  cause,  and  court  the  favour  of  the 
Bourbons*  Knowing  the  decided  and  impetuous  cha- 
racter of  Napoleon,  and  his  latent  inclination  towards 
despotic  power,  he  feared  that  he  might  assume  the 
dictatorship,  and  dissolve  the  chambers  before  any  pre- 
paration could  be  made  to  resist  him*  His  object, 
therefore,  in  this  visit  was  to  impose  upon  his  master 
by  a  false  report  of  the  state  of  parties*  He  hoped  that 
time  might  thus  be  gained ; — that  the  chambers  might 
be  on  their  guard ; — (hat  they  might  be  able  to  rally 
round  them  a  sufficient  defence;  and  that  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Napoleon  or  his  advisers  might  be  rendered 
abortive*  He  succeeded*  The  favourable  moment  for 
assuming  the  dictatorship  was  lost,  and  France  was 
saved  from  devastation  and  ruin*  In  this  Fouch^  dis- 
played some  dexterity ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  deny 
that  he  wilfully  and  delibehitely  deceived  and  betrayed 
the  man  whom  he  had  sworn  faithfully  to  serve*" 

When  Fouch^  had  taken  his  leave.  Napoleon  re- 
mained absorbed  in  thought*  ^  Every  thing,"  said  he 
to  himself,  ^  is  according  to  him  tranquil,  and  I  have 
only  to  speak  to  obtain  all  that  I  can  wish*  Which 
then  is  right,  this  report  or  he?  Ah !  Fouch^  is  perfi- 
dious. I  have  long  suspected  him*  I  must  believe 
this  report,  which  accords  so  completely  with  my  own 
anticipations,  and  which  have  never  deceived  me." 
He  then  ordered  his  secretary  to  take  three  copies  of 
the  report,  one  of  which  he  sent  to  Carnot,  and  another 
to  Regnault,  requesting  their  advice*  The  third  copy 
he  retained  himself,  and  committed  the  original  to  the 
flames*    The  document  was  in  substance  as  follows: — > 

**  A  spirit  of  uneasiness  is  universal,  but  concealed  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  general*  Meetings  are  held 
almost  every  night  at  the. house  of  C  ,  a  principal 
agent  of  the  party  of  the  Fed^res.    Another  meeting  at 

the  house  of  L consists  entirely  of  royalists*    The 

latter,  however,  is  by  no  means  dangerous,  nor  will  it 
become  so,  but  in  case  of  the  success  of  the  alUes* 
The  deputies  are  more  daring.  Yesterday  one  of  them 
proposed  that,  during  the  emperor's  absence,  a  com- 
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mission  of  8urt)eillance  should  be  appointed,  composed 
indiflerently  of  members  of  the  chambers,  or  other  per- 
sons, to  which  commission  Prince  Joseph  and  the  coun« 
cil  of  regency  should  be  obliged  to  render  an  account* 
This  motion  will  be  made  on  the  first  news  of  success, 
under  the  pretext  that  the.  emperor  will  embrace  that 
opportunity  of  extending  his  authority.  The  royalisto 
and  the  republicans  of  the  assembly  will  come  to  an 
understanding.  They  will  come  to  a  much  more  per- 
fect understanding  should  there  be  a  reverse.  It  is 
believed  that  the  royalists  will  organize  more  than  one 
reverse,  which  will  be  imputed  to  t}ie  emperor;  whose 
spirit,  they  say,  begins  to  droop*  This  is  what  they 
also  say  of  Carnot,  on  account  of  his  recent*  report* 
The  patriots,  however,  do  not  wish  for  disasters;  but  if 
any  should  happen,  they  are  determined  to  profit  by 
them*** 

In  this  paper  the  public  feelings  were  correctly  de- 
scribed ;  and  Napoleon  might  have  predicted  what  sub- 
sequently occurred*  But  his  vanity  would  not  let  him 
believe  that  the  chambers  even  thought  of  bis  abdica- 
tion. He  would  not  suppose  that  they  or  France  could 
do  without  him :  and  he  merely  anticipated  some  rigor- 
ous exactions  in  favour  of  liberty  as  the  price  of  the 
assistance  which  they  would  afford  him. 

Whilst  Buonaparte  was  meditating  on  this  important 
subject,  hi^ sister  Hortensia  was  announced*  She  had 
always  been  a  favourite  with  Napoleon ;  and  report  had 
confidently  spoken  pf  the  incestuous  connexion  which 
subsisted  between  them.  It  was  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  she  never  exerted  her  interest  with  him  for 
any  purpose  of  national  or  individual  oppression. 

On  taking  her  seat,  she  appeared  strongly  agitated, 
and  nearly  fainting*  With  all  the  eloquence  of  which 
she  was  mistress,  she  urged  him  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  peace*  She  painted  in  melancholy  colours  the. cala- 
mities which  hung  over  the  country,  and  the  dangers 
which  menaced  himself;  and  she  conjtired  him,  by  his 
attachment  to  her,  and  by  his  regard  for  his  own  safety, 
to  dismiss  every  ambitious  project,  and,  before  it  was 
too  late,  save  the  country  and  himself  from  ruin.  To 
these  entreaties  he  listened  with  anger  and  impatience* 
He  often  strode  across  the  room,  then  suddenly  seated 
himself,  and  ip  a  moment  started  up  again,  and  replied 
to  her  only  by  broken  and  incoherent  sentences*  He 
often  repeated  with  vehemence,^ The  Bourbons!  the 
English!  dishonour !*'  till  at  length,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  stamping  with  his  foot,  and  furiously  striking  on 
the  table  with  his  hand,  be  thl*ew  down  some  books  on 
her  foot,  and  put  her  to  considerable  pain* 

Unconscious  whether  this  violence  were  designed  or 
accidental,  her  tears  redoubled,  and  she  could  hardly 
support  herself.    The  Coigjg^f^^Dgy^gnfiyxj^i^ 
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He  look  her  tenderly  by  the  hand,  expressed  bis  sor- 
row at  the  consequeuces  of  his  passion,  and  promised 
that,  as  far  as  the  interest  of  France  and  bis  own  honour 
would  permit,  he  would  endeavour  to  accede  to  her  re- 
quest. Her  countenance  immediately  brightened ;  her 
fears. and  pain  seemed  forgotten;  and  the  cloud  which 
OTerhuDg  Napoleon's  brow  suffered  a  momentary  dis- 
persion, whilst  he  dismissed  her  with  an  affectionate 
salute. 

The  clock  now  struck  eight,  and  the  ministers  as- 
flembled  in  council.  Napoleon  joined  them  with  greater 
cheerfulness  than.he  had  felt  since  his  disgraceful  over- 
throw at  Waterloo.  The  question  of  the  dictatorship 
was  again  discussed.  Lucien  vehemently  urged  it  as 
the  only  mean  of  averting  from  h«|9  brother  the  disgrace 
which  his  enemies  were  preparing,  and  the  only  thing 
which  could  possibly  save  the  country.  This  was  op- 
posed by  Fouche,  on  the  ground  that  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  sentiments  of  the  chambers  rendered  such  a 
measure  altogether  unnecessary.  It  was  also  opposed 
by  Carnot,  as  resembling  too  nearly  the  despotism 
which  had  marked  Napoleon's  former  government:  but 
lie  added  that,  having  professed  himself  the  adherent  of 
Buonaparte,  h/e  would  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  would  rather  see  him  assume  the  dictatorship,  and 
dissolve  the  chambers,  than  suffer  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  be  wrested  from  his  hands  by  external  or  in- 
ternal violence.  The  assumption  of  the  dictatorship 
was  supported  by  Regnault,  Decr^,  and  Davoust; 
Cambac^res  sided  with  Fouch6  and  Carnot.  Napoleon 
listened  attentively  to  the  arguments  of  both  parties, 
and  at  length  expressed  his  determination  to  throw 
himself  on  the  loyalty  of  the  chambers,  and  concert 
with  them  such  measures  as  the  critical  situation  of  the 
country  might  render  necessary. 

While  the  members  of  the  council  were  deliberating 
on  the  message  to  be  delivered  to  the  chambers,  the 
deputies  met,  and  Buonaparte  ordered  a  bulletin  of 
their  proceedings  to  be  forwarded  to  him  by  a  confi- 
dential agent  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  first  bul- 
letin was  calculated  to  alarm  the  friends  of  Napoleon. 
La  Fayette  had  appeared  in  the  tribune,  and  had  pro- 
posed that  the  sittings  of  the  chambers  should  be  de- 
clared permanent,  and  that  any  attempt  to  dissolve 
them  should  be  resisted  and  punished  as  high  treason. 
All  question  respecting  the  dictatorship  was  now  at  an 
end,  unless  Buonaparte  were  resolved  to  add  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war  to  the  calamities  which  were  already 
devastating  the  frontiers. 

This  bulletin  overwhelmed  the  council  with  astonish- 
ment, but  the  next  intelligence  recalled  them  to  their 
recollection,  and  shewed  them  all  the  danger  to  which 
they  and  their  master  were  exposed."  I^e  ministers 


were  ordered  to  appear  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
answer  to  any  interrogatories  which  might  be  put  to 
them.  At  first  they  hesitated  whether  they  would  obey 
this  unexpected  and  peremptory  summons.  Napoleon 
felt  indignant  at  the  insult,  and  at  first  insisted  that 
they  should  not  appear.  He  even  spoke  of  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  few  troops  in  Paris,  on  whose 
fidelity  he  knew  he  might  depend,  and  marching  to- the 
hall,  to  dissolve  the  chambers  by  force.  No  person  but 
Lucien,  however,  was  found  sufficiently  bold  or  un- 
principled to  second  this  rash  proposal.  His  ministers 
warmly  urged  the  impolicy  of  a  step  which,  if  not  at- 
tended with  complete  success,  must  prove  fatal ;  and 
begged  that  he  would  at  least  delay  any  decisive  mea« 
sure  until  he  had  ascertained  the  real  views  of  the 
chambers,  and  the  relative  strength  of  the  diflTerent 
parties; — a  proposition  which  he  readily  consented  to 
adopt. 

The  council  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  form  of 
the  communication  which  Napoleon  should  make  to  the 
chambers,  of  the  events  which  had  transpired,  and  the 
nature,  of  his  present  wishes  and  intentions,  when  a 
second  and  more  peremptory  summons  arrived,  requir- 
ing the  immediate  attendance  of  the  ministers  in  the 
chamber  of  the  deputies.  The  council  broke  up  in 
dismay,  and  nothing  conclusive  was  settled,  except 
that  an  extraordinary  meeting  should  be  convened  in 
the  evening,  consisting  of  the  mitiisters,  the  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  the  two  chambers,  and  the  principal 
civil  and  military  authorities. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  deputies  assembled 
while  the  council  of  the  ministers  continued  their  deli- 
berations. La  Fayette  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
subject  which  engaged  their  attention,  and  which  had 
been  so  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  private  assemblies 
at  the  palace.  He  was  sufficiently  experienced  in  the 
manoeuvres  of  revolutionary  times  to  know  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  and  that  all  depended  on  striking 
the  first  blow.  He  therefore  contrived  that  the  cham- 
ber should  meet  at  an  earlier  hour  th^n  usual;  and,  on 
the  president  taking  the  chair,  he  immediately  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  tribune.  He  had  hitherto  min- 
gled with  none  of  the  parties,  but  had  stood  aloof,  as  if 
he  were  conscious  of  disgrace  in  belonging  to  the 
government  of  the  usurper.  His  appearance  therefore 
excited  great  surprise,  and  a  profound  silence  reigned  in 
the  assembly,  while  he  spoke  to  the  following  eflTect: 

**  Gentlemen,  for  the  first  time  during  many  years 
you  hear  a  voice,  which  the  old  friends  of  liberty  may 
yet  recognize.  The  country  is  in  danger,  and  you 
alone  can  save  it. 

.  "  The  sinister  reports  which  have  been  circulated 
during  the  last  two  days,  are  unhappily  confirmed* 
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This  is  the  moment  to  rally  Tound  the  national  colours, 
— the  tri-coloured  standard  of  1789, — the  standard  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  public  order.  It  is  you  alone 
who  can  now  protect  the  country  from  foreigfn  attacks, 
and  internal  dissensions.  It  is  you  alone  who  can  se- 
cure the  independence  and  the  honour  of  France. 

**  Allow  a  veteran  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom, 
and  a  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  to  submit  to  you 
some  resolutions,  which  the  dangers  of  the  present  crisis 
demand.  I  am  assured  that  you  will  feel  the  necessity 
of  adopting  them : 

'<  Art  I.  The  chamber  declares  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  nation  is  menaced. 

*^I1.  The  chamber  declares  its  sittings  permanent. 
All  attempts  to  dissolve  it,  shall  be  considered  high 
treason.  Whosoever  shall  render  hiipself  culpable  of 
such  an  attempt,  shall  be  considered  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  Condemned  as  such* 

^  111.  The  army  of  the  line,  and  the  national  guards, 
who  have  fought,  and  still  fight,  for  the  liberty,  the 
independence,  and  the  territory  of  France,  have  me- 
rited'well  of  the  country. 

^*  ly.  The  minister  of  the  interi<H*  is  invited  to  as- 
semble the  principal  officers  of  the  Parisian  national 
guard,  in  order  to  consult  on  the  means  of  providing  it 
with  arms,  and  of  completing  this  corps  of  citizens, 
whose  tried  patriotism  and  zeal  offer  a  sure  guarantee 
for  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  tranquillity,  of  the  ca- 
pital, and  for  the  inviolability  of  the  national  represent 
tatives. 

**  V.  The  minister  of  war,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  po- 
lice, and  of  the  interior,  are  invited  to  repair  to  the 
hall  of  the  assembly." 

These  bold  and  alarming  resolutions  met  with  no 
opposition.  The  court-party  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  overwhelmed  with  consternation.  The  leading 
members  were  with  their  master,  and  the  others  had 
not  sufficient  courage  to  face  the  impending  storm. 

After  an  observation  from  M.  Flaugergues,  that  **  the 
minister  ought  to  be  summoned  without  delay,  and  re- 
quired to  communicate  every  particular  of  the  defeat 
which  the  army  had  sustained,  and  the  real  designs  of 
Napoleon,"— and  a  still  bolder  remark  from  another 
member,  ^  that  in  a  few  moments  the  chamber  nright 
be  dissolved,  and  that  they  might  lose,  by  their  delay, 
an  opportunity  which  might  not  be  regained," — the 
propositions  were  all  carried  by  acclamation,  except  tbe 
fourth.  This  was,  for  the  present,  suspended,  as  con- 
veying an  invidious  distinction  between  the  troops  of 
the  line,  and  the  national  guards. 

The  national  guard  were  no  sooner  apprised  of  the 
fourth  proposition,  than  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
bint    They  immediately  assembled  at  their  respective 


rendezvous,  and  a  picquet  was  despatched  from  each 
arrondissement  to  do  doty  at  the  hall  of  the  deputies, 
and  to  protect  the  national  representatives. 
'  The  resolutions  of  the  deputies  were  transmitted  to 
the  chamber  of  peera,  and  were  adopted  after  a  short 
discussion,  without  amendment. 

The  speedy  termination  of  Napoleon's  authority  was 
now  obvious  to  all  but  himself.  He  saw,  in  these  mea- 
sures, only  the  expression  of  the  fears  which  the  de- 
puties entertained,  lest  he  should  dissolve  them,  and 
re-establish  his  former  despotism;  and  he  believed 
that,  when  these  apprehensions  were  removed,  they 
would  readily  assist  him  in  endeavouring  to  save  the 
country. 

TJie  day  passed  withouft  any  event  of  importance. 
The  chambers  exacted  from  the  ministers  the  most  so- 
lemn assurances  that  no  designs  were  harboured  against 
them :  and  the  minister  of  war  was,  in  particular,  re- 
peatedly obliged  to  deny  that  the  troops  had  received 
orders  to  surround  and  dissolve  the  assembly.  The 
opposite  parties  regarded  each  other  with  suspicion. 
They  were  collecting  their  respective  forces,  and  an  ex- 
plosion was  expected  every  hour. 

The  Parisians  awaited  the  result  of  the  impending 
struggle  with  great  anxiety :  numerous  groups  assem- 
bled on  the  walks,  on  the  bridges,  on  the\uays,  and 
on  tbe  boulevards.  At  the  approach  of  the  police  they 
dispersed,  and  then  formed  again  without  ceasing.  The 
passengers  looked  at  each  other  with  distrust;  they 
addressed  each  other  with  caution ;  and  answered  with 
hesitation.  No  one  ventured  to  express  his  hopes,  his 
fears,  or  his  expectations.  Silence  and  timidity  per- 
vaded most  of  the  crowds,  who  were  collected  together 
by  an  irrepressible  curiosity,  and  disunited  by  a  terror 
still  more  alarming.  At  length  their  desire  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  interest  which  they  felt  in  the  passing 
events,  unsealed  their  lips.  Some  ventured  to  hint  at 
the  abdication,  the  trial,  tbe  death  of  the  usurper. 
Others  fondly  anticipated  the  return  of  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  and  cries  of  *'  Vive  ie  Rm  /"  were  occasion- 
ally heard:  but  the  cries  of  "  Ftre  VEmpereur!^* 
were  the  most  prevalent,  and  drowned  every  other  ac- 
clamation. The  federks^  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
suburbs,  were  loudest  in  their  vociferations.  Many 
broils  ensued,  and  some  blood  was  shed  ;  but  tbe  firm 
conduct  of  the  national  guard  prevented  much  serious 
mischief. 

The  funds,  which  had  experienced  a  gradual  depres- 
sion ever  since  the  departure  of  Napoleon  for  the  army, 
and  which,  on  the  first  news  of  tbe  defeat  of  Waterloo,' 
had  been  as  low  as  fifty,  began  rapidly  to  rise^  in  pro- 
portion as  it  became  evident  that  some  attempt  was  in 
contemplation  to  subvert  the  existing  government '^^ 
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Two  persons  were  tried  in  the  course  of  the  day,  for 
distributing  seditious  libels,  und,  though  the  facts  were 
substantiated  by  the  clearest  evidence,  they  were  ac- 
quitted. It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  their  advo- 
cate, in  the  course  of  his  defence,  made  use  of  many 
expressions  against  the  character  and  government  of 
Napoleon,  the  least  offensive  of  which,  in  other  times, 
would  have  doomed  him  to  a  dungeon  for  life«. 

In  the  evening  the  imperial  committee  assembled; 
consisting  of  the  ministers  holding  departments;  the 
ministers  of  state ;  the  president  and  four  members  of 
the  chamber  of  peers;  the  president  and  four  vice- 
pfesidents  of  the  representatives ;  the  heads  of  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  of  Paris,  and  some  coun« 
sellors  of  state,  peers,  representatives,  and  citizens, 
who  were  invited  by  Napoleon. 

.  The  scenes  which  had  occurred  in  the  streets  were 
here'' repeated  as  the  members  gradually  assembled, 
and  awaited  Buonaparte's  arrival.  Some  were  silent, 
and  wrapt  in  meditation ;— others  endeavoured  artfully 
to  sound  the  designs  of  their  associates,  and  all  most 
carefully  disguised  their  own  thoughts* 

One  of  the  members  of  this  committee  was  Maret, 
(the  Duke  of  Bassano,)  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
said  by  different  parties,  that  the  following  account  of 
him  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  work  styled, 
^  Histoire  de  V  Ambassade  en  Pologne^  by  M.  Pradt, 
archbishop  of  Mechlin)  will,  no. doubt,  be  acceptable 
to  the  reader  :— 

^  Who,  then,  is  this  Duke  of  Bassano,  who,  unfortu- 
nately for  France,  has  been  connected  with  every  pe- 
riod of  her  revolution,  from  the  box  of  the  short-hand 
writer,  in  the  national  assembly,  where  he  first  became 
a  politician,  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  ministry,  and 
who  embarrasses  the  world  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
real  worth  of  an  upstart  journalist. 

^  A  mediocrity  of  talent  united  with  insatiable  ambi- 
tion,—a  high  opinion  of  himself,  exhibited  in  the  most 
minute  trifles, — an  apparent  display  of  sensibility  with- 
out the  possession  of  the  smallest  portion  of  it,— ^a  pre* 
tension  to  universal  knowledge  and  talents,— a  vulgar 
imitation  of  his  master, — the  refinement  of  servility, — 
the  morality  and  the  eloquence  of  the  Moniteur,— such 
is  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  one  of  the  scourges  of  the  age! 

**  These  imputations  are  so  severe,  that  they  require 
proofs ;  I  feel  that  justice  demands  them*  When  we 
attempt  to  subvert  the  reputation  which  a  man  has 
gained,-— when  we  rob  him  of  the  treasure  of  his  good 
name,  we  ought  to  be  armed  at  all  points ;  but  when 
|he  influence  of  a  man  is  found  to  be  ^connected  with 
the  public  calamities  of  his  country,*— when  his  fortune 
and  his  fame  are  nourished  by  (he  disasters  of  his  fel- 
Ipw-creatures, — when,  blinded  by  pride,  a  little  puppet 


atlas  attempts  to  charge  himself  with  a  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  world,  and,  when  his  vanity  persuades 
him  that  he  can  sport  himself  with  that  weight,  too 
heavy  for  ordinary  powers, — a  weight,  in  reality,  not  so 
oppriessive  as  his  person  is  sacred, — when  he  sports 
with  the  interests  of  so  many  nations,  and  sacrifices 
them  to  his  caprice  or  his  folly,  can  we  be  too  severe f 
Is  it  not  our  duty  to  invoke,  and  to  cause  to  speak, 
with  a  voice  of  thunder,  those  three  sisters  who  ought 
never  to  be  separated,  justice,'  morality,  and  history* 
Is  it  not  our  duty  to  tear  off*  the  mask  from  a  juggler, 
who  scatters  around  innumerable  calamities,  with  an 
impudent  and  undisturbed  countenance,  and  who  often 
obtains  the  homage,  even  of  his  victims.  These  cold* 
hearted  ambitious  men,  these  slaves  of  every  master 
who  will  sufficiently  bribe  them, — who  pursue,  as  their 
only  object,  the  increase  of  their  fortune,  or  the  gratis 
fication  of  their  passions,— who  trample  without  remorse 
on  their  equals,  and  regard  their  superiors  as  idols; 
these  men  have  been  too  much  spared, — ^let  us  render 
to  every  one  that  which  is  his  due,  and  let  the  Duke  ot 
Bassano,  who  has  so  often  had  recourse  to  flattery  to 
deceive  others, ^and  who  has  succeeded  only  in  deceiv- 
ing himself,  know  that  his  character  has  been  justly 
esteemed* 

^The  Duke  of  Bassano  made  his  debut  in  1790,  in 
the  box  of  a  journalist  in  the  constituent  assembly. 
His  only  support  was  derived  from  reporting  the  de- 
bates in  the  Moniteur.  He  at  length  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  proprietor  of  the  paper,  and  obtained  a 
small  share  in  it.  This  introduced  him  to  the  society 
of  some  of  the  leading  members.  His  flatteries  and 
his  servility  soon  gained  him  the  patronage  of  Roland, 
Brissot,  and  Lebrun,  and- he  accompanied  M.  Chaveliu 
in  his  embassy  to  London,  at  the  period  of  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  was  on  the  point  of  supplanting  his 
superior,  when  they  were  all  driven  from  England. 
He  was  sent  back  on  a  second  mission,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  proceed  further  than  Canterbury. 

"  The  diplomacy  of  the  convention  had  nothing  in  it 
to  alarm  him,  or  to  shake  the  strong  fibres  which  form 
the  tissue  of  his  heart.  He  was  soon  afterwards  de- 
spatched on  a  mission  to  Naples;  but  the  Austrians  dis- 
concerted his  schemes,  by  arresting  him,  together  with 
Semonville,  the  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and 
some  other  incendiary  at  the  entrance  of  the  Yalteline. 
When  the  consulate  was  established,  he  was  restored  to 
France,  by  being  exchanged  for  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVL,  and  succeeded  M.  de  Lagarde  as  secretary  to 
the  council  of  govern  mentor  That  situation  he  retained 
until  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  aflTairs  in  the 
room  of  M.  de  Champagny.    This  office  had  long  been 

the  object  of  his  ambition.  .  The  labours  of  the  cabiuev> 
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always  sonieirhat  obscare  in  their  nature/ preaeated  a 
scene  too  limited,  for  the  exertion  of  his  superior  ta- 
lents. He  would  be  the  minister  of  France,  and  of 
Europe;  for,  in  the  situation  of  politics  at  that  time, 
the  French  minister,  of  foreigfn  affiurs  was  nothing  less. 
.  ^  The  Duke  of  Baasano  conceived,  that  a  fine  appear- 
ance, a  politeness  too  common  to  be  flattering^  to  him 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  too  general  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  applied  to  any  particular  person,  formed 
the  grand  essential  of  a  minister;  and  would  conceal 
every  defect. 

**  His  eloquence  is  dull,  embarrassed,  obscure,  and 
tedious.  His  principles  vary  with  the  circumstances  of 
every  case,  or  are  comprised  in  present  convenience, 
force,  and  the  long  catalogue  of  sophisms,  of  which 
French  diplomacy  has  been  composed  during  twenty- 
five  years.  His  days  are  spent  in  hunting,  in  attend- 
ance at  the  palace,  in  repasts  prolonged  to  excess,  and 
in  lounging  with  every  one  who  will  give  him  his  com- 
pany. At  length  the  time  of  business  arrives,  and  that 
is 'generally  the  period  when  nature  requires  repose. 
When  the  hour  of  midnight  sounds,  he  thinks  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  shuts  himself  up  in  his  cabinet, 
calls  his  clerks,  and  gives  them  no  respite.  Woe  to 
him  whom  sleep  then  overpowers.  Towards  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  minister  retires  to  repose,  and  leavos 
to  his  unfortunate  dependents  the  labour  of  reducing 
to  some  luminous  order,  the  sublime  conceptions  of 
which  they  had  been  made  the  depositaries. 

^  Flattery  is  the  surest  way  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Bassano.  With  him  every  thing  must  be  flat- 
tered, every  thing  admired,  even  the  little  dog  of  the 
Duchess.  A  person  well  acquainted  with  the  foibles 
of  this  minister  has  said,  that  that  dog  has  made  many 
senators  and  many  prefects. 

"*  The  Duke  of  Bassano  is  celebrated  for  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  fiiendsfaips.  Thiv  is  with  him  a  point  of 
religion ;  but  I  have  detected  him  in  one  flagiant  in- 
stance of  impiety  towards  this  divinity. 

<"  Towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  M.  D'Andr^  for- 
merly  well  known  as  president  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, nrrived  at  Warsaw.  He  had  been  sent  for 
from  Vienna  by  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  where  he  resided. 
The  reason  of  his  journey  he  knew  not,  neither  did  L 
The  duke  told  him  to  stay  near  me,'  and  to  wait  for 
orders.  M.  D'Andri  was  the  author  of  all  the  duke's 
good  fortune,  by  causing  a  box  to  be  fitted  up  for  him 
and  his  journal  in  the  body  of  the  assembly. 

^  He  shewed  m^  a  letter  from  the  duke,  which  was 
to  serve  as  his  credentials  with  me.  It  was  filled  with 
expressions  of  afiection,  and  professions  erf*  eagerness 
to  see  him*  It  stated  that  a  wish  to  see  him  again,  and 
to  be  of  service  to  hiuif  was  nearest  ,the  heart  of  the 
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duke.  I  was  persuaded  that  M.  D'Andr^  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  duke,  and  that  his  fortune  was  secure. 
I  had  only  known  M.  D'Andr^  by  seeing  him  in  the 
assembly,  and  we  were  then  attached  to  different  par- 
ties. I  have  since  regretted  that  I  knew  him  so  late, 
for  I  found  him,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most  wor- 
thy men  with  whom  I  was  ever  acquainted. 

**  Some  weeks  passed  over  without  any  intelligence 
from  the  duke.  Several  letters  were  written  to  him, 
but  they  remained  unanswered.  •  I  endeavoured  to 
calm  the  impatience  of  M.  D'Andr^,  who  sometimes 
determined  to  set  out  for  Wilna,  and  at  others  to  re- 
turn to  Vienna.  In  short,  the  whole  campaign  passed 
away  without  the  duke  communicating  any  message, 
or  writing  a  single  line.  On  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
the  duke  arrived  at  Warsaw,  and  dined  with  me  four 
days,  in  company  with  M.  D'Andr^,  without  addressing 
one  word  to  him,  or  giving  any  reply  to  his  demand  of 
an  audience;  and,  when  indignant  at  this  forgetfulness, 
not  only  of  the  duties  of  friendship,  but  even  of  com- 
mon politeness,  I  endeavoured  to  impress  him  with  the 
necessity  of  not  departing  without  taking  some  notice 
of  a  friend  so  dear,  he  acquiesced  in  the  propriety,  of 
my  observation,  and,  taking  Iiim  aside,  addressed  to 
him  a  few  words  at  one  of  the  windows,  coolly  pro- 
posing  to  pay  the  travelling  expemes  of  a  man  whom 
he  had  bought  more  than  two  hundred  leagues,  who  • 
had  quitted  every  employment,  at  his  request,  and 
whom  he  was  now  sending  back  when  the  thermometer 
was  twenty-five  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  Thus 
ended  the  drama  of  his  friendship  for  M-  D'Andr^! 

**  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano possesses  all  that  sensibility  which  his  friends 
attribute  to  him,  and  which  they  extol  so  highly ;  but 
let  them  explain  to  me  in  what  that  sensibility  consists, 
which  commands  a  secretary  to  write  and  reproach  me, 
because  I  testified  some  regret  al  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow, which  inculcates  the  horrible  principle  that  I 
ought  to  regard  the  calamity  with  enthusiastic  feelings, 
and  use  it  as  the  means  of  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of 
others — enthusiasm  excited  by  a  calamity,  a  parallel  to 
which  has  not  afflicted  the  human  race  since  the  burn- 
ing of  Troy !  Let  them  explain  to  me  in  what  his  sen- 
sibility could  consist,  who,  when  he  was  informed  that 
thirty  leagues  of  country  were  laid  waste,  and  every 
habitation  reduced  to  ashes,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
French  army  into  Lithuania,  coolly  replied,  *  This  is 
nothing,  they  have  yet  scarcely  passed  the  frontiers.' — 
Who,  while  French  and  Russians,  friends  and  enemies, 
were  perishing  by  thousands,  and  by  every  horrible 
kind  of  death,  enjoyed  undisturbed  the  comedy  of 
Wilna, — for  the  company  which  acted  at  his  command,  ^ 
and  for  his  amusement,  did  not  cease  to  play  a  single  - 
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evenings  daring  tlra  whole  of  that  unfortunate,  cam- 
paign, — and  who,  to  fulfil  the  orders  of  his  master,  will 
inflict  on  his  fellow-creatures  a  thousand  indignities, 
and  overwhelm  them  with  every  species  of  misfortune, 
— and  to  whom  the  misery  of  nations  is  nothing,  and 
blind  obedience  to  his  master,  the  highest  object  of 
his  ambition. 

<<  The  only  act  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano  was  to  read 
the  secret  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Napoleon,  It  was 
curious  to  see  with  what  an  air  he  contemplated  and 
listened  to  him.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  gazing  on  the 
countenance  of  a  divinity.  He  comprehended,^  he  ad- 
mired every  thing.  1  never  saw  a  more  perfect  de- 
votee. The  repression,  the  annihilation  of  his  own 
powers  of  thought,  were  carried  to  a  state  of  absolute 
perfection.  He  saw  and  felt  only  as  Buonaparte  point- 
ed the  way.  He  wrote  to  me  on  the  6th  of  July, '  The 
despatch  which  you  sent  me,  charmed  me;  but  the  em- 
peror said  that  it  was. bad,  and  he  is  right.' 

**  As  to  his  talents,  we  may  judge  of  them  not  only 
from  the  Moniteur,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal editors,  but  from  the  acts  which  have  emanated 
from  him  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  Among  other 
articles,  I  entreat  the  reader  to  peruse  his  report  on  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Prussia  in  1813.  Because 
the  emperor  was  about  to  make  war  against  Russia,  it 
was  necessary  that  Prussia  should  be  erased  from  the 
list'of  nations.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  logic  of 
the  Duke  of  Bassano 

'^He  carried  to' perfection  that  system  of  juggling 
and  deception  by  which  the  political  ekarlatansj  who 
have  governed  during  so  many  years,  have  constantly 
endeavoured  to  pervert  and  mutilate  facts,  and  to  ex- 
tract poison  from  them.  A  system  invented  in  an  age 
of  liberty  and  illumination,  to  assist  one  man  in  preci- 
pitating millions  of  men  to  ruin  and  death,  by  means 
of  ignorance  and  darkness.  *  My  throne  is  founded 
on  the  gazettes!'  said  the  emperor. 

^  These  disastrous  and  destructive  deceptions  arrived 
at  their  height  at  Wilna.  When  the  army  was  perishing 
on  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  its  wretched  remains  were 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  horrors  which  pursued 
them,  the  Duke  of  Bassano  was  giving  fStes,  and  pro- 
claiming victories.  Thus  all  suspicion  of  the  truth  was 
lulled  to  sleep.  The  diplomatic  corps  was  completely 
deceived,  and,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  festivals,  he 
gave  them  but  six  hours'  notice  to  prepare  for  their 
departure.  They  travelled  when  the  thermometer  was 
twenty-five  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the 
American  minister,  Barlow,  died  eight  days  afterwards 
of  an  infiammation  of  the  lungs. 

**  The  duke  boasted  to  me  of  this  political  manoeuvre. 
He*  esteemed  it  the  master-piece  of  diplomatic  art. 


But  he  heard  not  the  execrations  which  were  lavished 
on  him  by  those  whom  he  deceived  and  betrayed. 

^  The  Duke  of  Bassano  prided  himself  in  imitating 
Napoleon  in  every  thing.  Because  the  emperor  was  a 
warrior,  the  Duke  of  Bassano  fancied  himself  a  gene- 
ral. Because  the  emperor  had  charged  him  w^h  the 
correspondence  of  the  army  in  Poland  while  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  Moscow,  he  began  to  lecture  the  generals, 
and  to  direct  their  operations.  I  have  often  heard  mili- 
tary men  say,  that  his  audiences  and  military  projects 
were  perfectly  ridiculous.  He  had  embroiled  and  per- 
plexed every  thing. 

^  Because  the  emperor  was  concise  and  abrupt,  the 
Duke  of  Bassano  thought  it  a  mark  of  genius  to  speak 
with  the  utmost  positiveness  on  every  subject.  I  will 
give  one  example.  As  he  passed  through  Warsaw,  he 
spoke  to  me  of  the  remounting  some  of  the  regiments 
which  he  had  ordered  in  Moldavia.  I  answered,  that 
the  horses,  being  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and 
not  being  broken  in,  could  not  be  serviceable  before 
the  mouth  of  May.  He  answered  with  briskness,  *  Sir! 
we  take  a  horse,  we  place  a  man  on  its  back,  and 
immediately  we  have  a  body  of  cavalry.'  Because 
Napoleon  was  always  accustomed  to  attend  to  his  own 
wants  before  those  of  any  other  person,  Maret  thought 
that  every  one  ought  to  sacrifice  his  dearest  interests 
to  him. 

^  Public  opinion  has  chaiged  him  with  the  most  vio« 
lent  inclination  for  every  proceeding  which  could  tcmtet 
the  ambition  of  his  master  at  the  expense  of  every  Eu- 
ropean nation.  He  is  reproached  with  having  declared 
against  the  peace  which  Buonaparte  might  have  ob- 
tained at  Dresden,  which  would  have  left  France  in  a 
flourishing  situation,  notwithstanding  the  reverses  of 
the  Russian  campaign.  He  also  persisted  in  the  same 
hostile  disposition  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  diir« 
ing  the  negc^tions  at  Chatillon.  Finally,  he  hore  a 
considerable  part  in  the  return  of  the  usurper  from  the 
isle  of  Elba,  and  made  every  possible  eflfort  to  retain 
at  the  head  of  the  French  government  one  who  would 
be  as  mischievous  to  France  as  useful  to  himself." 

But  to  return  from  this  digreitsion. — ^After  some  tjme 
a  secretary  announced  the  approach  of  th^  emperor, 
who  was  preceded  by  his  three  brothers.  All  the  as- 
sembly rose.  He  saluted  them  respectfully,  but  with 
some  embarrassment.  They  then  resumed  their  seats 
without  waiting  for  any  conunand,  and  a  profound 
silence  succeeded. 

Napoleon  attempted  to  speak,  but  his  voice  was 
stifled  by  agitation,  and  his  hand,  which  he  extended 
on  the  table,  was  almost  convulsed.  The  distress 
under  which  he  laboured,  affected  his  audience,  and 
produced  a  favourable  impression  on  his  behaliL>^^  lv^ 
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He  spoke)  at  firati  in  a  low  and  almost  unintelligfiUe 
tone*  His  sentences  were  disjointed  and  imperfect; 
but  by  degrees  he  became  tolerably  calm.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  foil  extent  of  the  disasters  which  the 
army  had  experienced.  He  spoke,  with  admiration,  of 
the  courage  and  doFOtion  of  his  troops.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  fiiults  which  he  had  committed  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  and  on  the  fatal  day  of  Waterloo. 
He  praised  the  unconqnerable  brsTery  of  the  British, 
and  the  unriTalled  talents  of  their  commander.  Fi- 
nally, he  confessed  that  he  had  now  no  resource  but 
in  th^-affection  and  fidelity  of  his  people;  and  entreat- 
ed that  the  committee  would  advise  him  as  to  the  mea^ 
sures  which  it  was  necessary  to  adopt. 

A  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the  whole 
assembly,»and  several  of  his  auditors,  who  had  come 
to  the  meeting  with  hostile  feelings,  felt  inclined  to 
espouse  his  cause. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Count  Regnault,  who 
was  an  advocate  before  the  revolution,  and  practked 
at  the  town  from  which  he  has  taken  his  title.  He  was 
deputy  to  the  states^nend,  and,  though  he  took  no 
leading  part  in  the  dissensions  of  that  assembly,  esta- 
blished his  character  for  moderation  and  liberality. 
Under  the  reign  of  Robespierre,  he  shared  in  the  per- 
secution which  awaited  every  rational  patriot.  He  was 
proscribed,  and  with  difficulty  escaped.  He  appeared 
no  more  on  the  political  theatre  until  the  consulate  of 
Buonaparte,  whose  cause  he  zealously  espoused.  For 
thn  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state,  and  president  of 
the  counctL 

**  Tlie  glory  of  France,"'  said  this  speaker,  ^  is  in  the 
army.  Her  honour  depends  on  the  restoration  of  our 
losses.  Her  liberty  and  independence  are  connected 
with  the  strength  of  her  defenders.  The  safety  of  the 
country  consists  in  their  number,  their  discipline,  and 
their  exploits.  A  great  reverse  is  to  great  souls  but  a 
salutary  warning.  Let  us  turn  to  the  triumph  of  prin- 
ciples, that  misfortune  which,  at  first  sight,  may  appear 
to  compromise  them.  If  victory  have  ceased  to  crown 
our  standards,  are  there  not  other  palms  besides  those 
which  are  sprinkled  with  blood?  The  olive  of  peace 
may  still  flourish  upon  our  menaced  frontiers;  but,  that 
it  may  bear  permanent  fruit,  it  must  be  planted  by  the 
hands  of  heroes.  The  army  already  begins  to  rally ; 
but  our  astonished  eagle,  afflicted  at  the  absence  of  its 
defenders,  demands  that  we  should  fill  op  those  vacan- 
cies, which  unheard-of  sacrifices  have  made  in  their 
ranks.  '  Will  you  refuse  to  recruit  with  heroes  this  gal- 
lant army  ?  By  enlarging  its  battalions,  or,  at  least,  by 
filling  them  up  with  devoted  men,  you  will  second  the 
public  enthusia8m-*70u  will  crown  the  wishes  of  the 
nation.    Far,  however,  be  from  us  the  desire  of  re- 


venge. The  only  conquest  which  we  desire  is  4hat  of 
peace :  but,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  compelled  to 
beg  it  on  our  knees,  it  is  necessary  that  the  number 
of  our  soldiers  should  correspond  with  their  courage* 
A  nation  defeated,  but  which  never  will  be  utterly  van- 
quished, should  only  present  the  reed  of  peace,  when 
leaning  upon  the  massive  club  of  her  combats.  I  con- 
dade  with  moving,  that  the  cbaiiibers  make  an  appeal 
to  French  valour,  whilst  the  emperor  is  treating  of 
peace  in  the  most  steady  and  dignified  manner." 

La  Fayette  next  rose.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
him,  and  the  .most  profound  silence  reigned  through 
the  assembly.  Napoleon  was  violently  agitated ;  but 
he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  assumed  an  appearance 
of  unconcern. 

**  In  love  for  my  country,''  said  he,  ^  and  ardent 
wishes,  to  save  it  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  to 
overwhelm  it,  I  will  not  yield  to  the  last  speaker.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism ; 
but  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  the  measures  which  he 
proposes,  would  hasten  and  aggravate  the  calamities 
that  we  all  deprecate.  The  fine  army  with  which  our 
northern  frontiers  were  recently  covered  exists  no 
longer.  It  can  oppose  no  eflfectual  resistance  to  the* 
hordes  of  foreigners,  who  haVe  already  passed  our 
borders,  and  whose  course  is  marked  with  blood  and 
devastation.  It  is  under  the  walls  of  Paris  alone  that 
our  scattered  troops  will  be  able  to  unite,  and  dbpute 
with  the  enemy  the  possession  of  the  capital  of  the 
empire. 

**  Respecting  the  isiue  of  the  contest,  I  should  not  be 
doubtful.  At  the  voice  of  their  government,  and  to 
defend  the  liberty,  the  integrity,  and  the  independence 
of  his  country,  every  Frenchman  would  fly  to  arms, 
and  the  invaders  would  be  chased  from  our  soil  with 
disgrace.  But,  though  the  triumph  would  be  certain, 
the  contest  would  be  long  and  terrific.  Our  fertile 
fields  would  be  laid  waste,  and  our  rivers  be  mingled 
with  blood.  Is  it  necessary  to  expose  our  country  to 
these  calamities  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  fill  it  with  widows 
and  orphans  f  Are  there  no  means  by  which  peace 
may  be  obtained  without  compromising  our  honour  f 

^The  last  speaker  has  proposed  that  pacific  overtures 
should  be  made  to  the  allies ;  that,  while  an  appeal  is 
made  to  French  valour,  the  emperor  should  treat  for 
peace  in  the  most  dignified  mannier.  But  with  what 
prospect  of  success  can  he  treat?  Have  not  our  ene- 
mies pledged  themselves  to  a  line  of  conduct  which, 
adopted  when .  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  uncertain, 
and  while  all  France  appeared  to  have  rallied  round 
the  sovereign  of  their  choice,  will  not  be  readily  aban- 
doned now  that  victory  has  crowned  their  efl%>rts?         j 

^  Sentiments  of  united  respec^^p^^flection  prevei^LC 
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me  from  being  more  explicit  There  ia  but  one  mea- 
sure which  can  cave  the  country,  and  if  the  ministers 
of  the  emperor  will  not  advise  him  to  adopt  it,  his  great 
soul  will  reveal  it  to  him." 

This  speech  excited  many  murmurs  from  the  court 
party,  and  much  applause  from  others.  At  the  close 
of  iti  Napoleon  cast  his  eyes  down,  and  immediately 
raised  them  again  w«th  a  smile  of  disdain. 

The  Duke  of  Bassano  (to  whose  character  we  have 
already  called  the  reader's  attention)  appeared  highly 
indignant  He  proposed,  with  little  prdTace,  that  all 
who  for  twelve  years  had  belonged  to  diflTerent  factions, 
whose  common  object  was  the  subversion  of  Napoleon's 
authority,  should  be  placed  under,  the  gwveillanee  of  a 
more  severe  police,  **  Let  those  chiefs  he  punished,"  said 
he,  ^  who  from  Paris,  from  Lisle,  from  La  Vendue,  from 
Marseilles,  from  Thoulouse,  and  from  Bourdeaux,  en- 
courage the  hopes  of  the  court  of  Ghent,  and  enflame 
the  animosity  of  Europe,  which  they  have  resolved  to 
unite  in  one  coalition.  Exclude  from  public  functions 
their  accomplices  of  the  g^reatest  influence,  and  watch 
more  strictly  over  their  inferior  agents;  and  you  will 
not  only  disconcert  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  but  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  all  who  are  attached  to  the 
government.  Had  this  conduct  been  previously  adopt- 
ed, a  person  who  now  hears  and  clearly  understands 
me,  would  not  smile  at  the  misfortunes  of  France,  nor 
would  Wellington  be  marching  towards  the  capital.'' 

This  insinuation  Was  received  with  a  burst  of  disap- 
probation, which  even  the  presence  of  Napoleon  could 
not  check;  and  when  the  Duke  of  Bassano  attempted  to 
explain  what  he  had  said,  his  voice  was  drowned  in 
hisses,  and  the  most  violent  expressions  of  censure. 

M.  Lanjuinais  and  Benjamin  Constant  supported  the 
sentiments  of  La  Fayette;  and  another  member  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment. .  *^  When  the  question,"  said  he,  **  is  how  to  de- 
fend the  independence  of  the  nation,  the  liberties  of 
the  nation  should  not  be  chimeras,  nor  her  rights  words 
without  a  meaning." 

As  the  republican  tendency  of  this  speech  was  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  it  was  favourably  received  by  part  of 
the  assembly,  and  severely  condemned  by  others.  Na- 
poleon could  not  refrain  ftom  many  sneers  of  contempt 
during  the  progress  of  the  harangue ;  but,  fearing  the 
turn  which  the  debate  was  now  taking,  he  beckoned  to 
his  brother  Lucien  and  Camot,  and  conversed  with 
them  a  few  minutes  in  a  low  voice.  The  latter  then  ad- 
dressed the  assembly,  eamesdy  deprecating  violent 
measures,  and  endeavouring  to  conciliate  all  parties. 
He  also  proposed,  that  the  chambers  should  be  invited 
to  treat  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  through  an  embassy 
•f  their  own  choosing,  and  that  measures  should  be 


immediately    adopted   for   the  raising  of  men    and 
money. 

The  impracticability  of  jthis  scheme  was  apparent  to 
all.  The  allies  had  formally  declared  that  they  would 
never  treat  with  Napoleon  or  his  family;  it  was  absurd, 
therefore,  to  imagine  that  they  would  be  deluded  by  a 
mere  quibble,  and  treat  with  any  deputation  from  the 
chambers,  while  he  retained  the  supreme  authority. 
They  had  also  declared,  that  they  would  never  lay 
down  their  arms  until  Napoleon  was  rendered  incapable 
of  disturbing  the  repose  of  Europe.  And  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  this  purpose  could  not  be  effected  while  he 
retained  the  imperial  title,  and  had  all  the  resources  of 
France  at  his  command. 

By  adopting  this  measure,  however,  the  object  of 
both  parties  was  answered.  They  mutually  wanted 
time  to  strike  some  decisive  blow,  for  which  neither  was 
yet  fully  prepared. 

Before  the  council  separated,  one  of  the  members 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  debate,  exclaimed,  with  a 
voice  evidently  m^ant  to  reach  the  usurper's  ear,  **  M. 
de  la  Fayette  has  struck  at  the  root  of  the  eviL  I  ad- 
mire Napoleon ;  but,  in  order  that  all  France  and  that 
posterity  may  think  as  I  do,  onef  great  act  is  still  want- 
ing. Is  there  no  one  so  much  a  friend  to  our  happiness 
and  glory  as  to  point  out  to  him  how  he  may  still  add 
to  it?"  The  assembly  then  broke  up,  with  evident 
marks  of  mutual  dissatisfaction  and  distrust.  *  • 

Several  parties  of  the  defeated  combatants  of  Water- 
loo began  now  to  arrive  ia  Paris;  and,  though  vexation 
and  despair  lowered  on  their  brows,  they  still  vocife- 
rated, with  unabated  enthusiasm,  their  fkvourite  shout 
of  "^  Vive  V  Empereur  /"  The  inhabitants  of  the  sub- 
urbs  began  to  be  agitated,  and  were  supposed  to  enter- 
tain some  designs  against  the  independence  of  the 
chambers :  deputations  were  even  sent  to  the  palace  of 
Elys^e,  demanding  arms,  and  stating  that  they  were 
ready  to  assemble  at  the  command  of  the  emperor,  and 
repeat  those  terrific  scenes  which  had  marked  the  for* 
mer  periods  of  the  revolution. 

It  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  decisive  meagre 
before  more  troops  arrived,  or  the  banditti  of  the  sub^ 
urbs  had  been  enabled  to  arrange  themselves  in  terrible 
array.  The  national  guards  were  already  embodied, 
and  had  avowed  their  determination  of  defending  the 
national  representatives;  and,  if  the  opposition  did  not 
become  too  formidable,  their  patriotism  might  be  relied 
on.  Buonaparte,  however  was  already  in  a  situation 
to  offer  much  resistance;  and  in  a  few  days  he  might 
collect  d  force  which  would  render  abortive  all  the 
efforts  of  the  real  friends  of  France. 

The  deputies  met  at  an  early  Ifour  the  next  moimng, 
and  the  opening  of  the  debate  wm  so  tumultuous,  thai 
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the  prestdeiit  was  obliged  to  declare  tbat  he  most  adjourn 
the  aaaemMy,  if  order  were  not  obseryed*  A  committee 
bad  been  nominated,  on  the  preceding  day,  to  concert 
with  the  ministers  the  measures  of  public  safety.  Two 
boars  elapsed,  and  they  did  not  appear  with  their  re- 
port. In  fact,  while  Napoleon  refused  to  adopt  the  only 
plan  by  which  the  country  could  with  certainty  be 
sayed,  and  any  attempt  to  compel  him  to  abdicate  would 
probably  have  led  to  the  most  serious  consequences,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  advise  any  measures  which 
were  likely  to  be  successful. 

The  delay  of  the  committee  excited  the  utmost  im- 
patience in  the  chamber.  One  member  declared^  that 
the  deputies  were  responsible  to  the  nation  for  the  time 
which  they  were  losing;  another,  widiout  either  prefiice 
or  apology,  proposed  that  the  chamber  should  imme- 
diately proceed  to  adopt  sudi  measures  as  the  perilous 
situation  of  the  country  rendered  necessary.  The  agi- 
tation and  tumult  increased  eveiy  moment,  and  some 
riolent  proceeding  would  have  taken  place,  had  not 
General  Grenier,  the  reporter  of  the  committee,  sud- 
"  denly  appeared. 

This  person  stated,  that,  afker  a  deliberation  of  five 
hours,  the  committee  had  resolved^  *^  that  the  safety  of 
the  country  required  that  the  emperor  should  consent 
to  the  nomination,  by  the  two  chambers,  of  a  commis- 
sion, charged  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  coalesced 
powers;  stipulating  only  that  they  should  respect  the 
national  independence,  the  teiritorial  integrity,  and  the 
right  which  belongs  to  every  people,  pf  adopting  such 
constitutions  as  it  may  think  proper;  and  that  these 
negotiatioiis  should  be  supported  by  the  prompt  deve- 
lopement  of  the  national  force.^ 

Murmurs  of  disapprobation  iiQinediately  burst  from 
all  parts  of  the  hall,.  But  the  reporter  anticipated  the 
ebjections  which  were  ready  to  be  made,  and  continued : 
^  This  article,  gentlemen,  appears  to  me  insufficient 
It  does  not  fulfil  the  object  which  the  chamber  pro- 
poses to  itself,  because  it  is  possible  that  your  deputa- 
tion may  not  be  admitted.  I  would  not  therefore  urge 
die  adoption  of  thiil  measure,  had  J  not  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  you  will  soon  receive  a  message,  in  which  the 
emperor  will  declare  his  wish,  that  the  effect  of  this 
should  first  be  tried,  and  that,  should  he  then  prove  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  the  nation  being  admitted  to  treat 
lor  its  independence,  he  will  be  ready  to  make  what- 
erer  sacrifice  may  be  demanded  of  him.^ 

The  murmurs  of  the  assembly  were  now  redoubled, 
and  broke  out  into  the  most  violent  exclamations  of 
disapprobation.  The  minority  of  the  memb^s  con- 
sidered this  proposal  as  an  artful  attempt  of  Buopaparte 


cessfnl,  hoping  that,  in  Ae  int^ritt,  some  opportunity, 
would  present  itself  of  rushing  upon  them,  and  esta^ 
Uishing  his  former  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  their  in- 
dependence. In  this  interpretation  of  Napoleon's  con- 
duct the  chambers  were  fully  justified  by  his  former 
character,  and  the  dangers  of  the  country  were  too 
urgent  to  admit  of  any  delay  in  removing  the  only 
obstacle  to  its  safety. 

After  much  tumult,  M.  Duchesne  presented  himself 
in  the  tribune,  and  spoke  to  the  following  efiSdct:  **  1  do 
not  believe  that  the  project  proposed  by  tlie  committee 
is  capable  of  attaining  the  desired  end.  The  greatness 
of  our  disasters  cannot  be  denied:  they  are  sufficiently, 
proved  by  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  our  armies  in 
the  capital.  If  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  national 
energies,  there  are  limits  to  its  means.  The  chambers 
cannot  offer  negotiations  to  the  allied  powers.  The 
documents  which  have  been  communicated  to  us  de- 
monstrate that  they  have  uniformly  refused  all  the  over- 
tures which  have  been  made  to  them;  and  th^y  have 
declared  that  they  will  not  treat  with  the  French  as  long 
as  they  shall  have  the  emperor  at  their  head.'' 

Here  the  president  interrupted  the  <Hratpr,  to  iuh 
nounce  an  assurance  that  they  would  speedily  receive 
the  message  to  which  the  reporter  of  theconunittee  had 
referred.  This  interruption,  at  the  moment  when  the 
speaker  was  come  to  the  very  point  at  which  they  were 
so  anxious  to  arrive,  occasioned  a  fresh  scene  of  tumult. 
*Mt  is  a  concerted  plan,"  vociferated  some,  "  to  make 
the  assembly  lose  time*"  **  Some  plot  is  concerting,? 
cried  others.  *'  Proceed,  proceed,"  exclaimed  the  ma- 
jority, ^*  there  is  no  middle  course." 

Duchesne  continued,  ^  It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
be  certain  of  finding  in  the  deyelopement  of  the 
national  force,  a  defence  sufficient  to  support  pur  nego- 
tiations, and  to  enable  us  to  treat  with  success  concern- 
ing our  honour  and  independence.  Can  that  force  be 
developed  with  sufficient  rapidity  f  May  not  circum- 
stances again  lead  victorious  armies  to  the  capital?  then, 
and  under  their  auspices,  will  re-appear  the  ancient 
family."  (••  Never  1  never!"  exclaimed  several  voices.) 
^*  I  freely  express  my  opinion.  What  may  be  the  con-  . 
sequences  of  these  events?  We  have  only  one  certain 
mean  left,  which  is,  to  engage  the  emperor,  in  the  name 
of  the  safety  of  the  state,  in  the  sacred  name  of  a  suf- 
fering country,  to  declare  his  abdication  " 

The  whole  assembly  suddenly  rose.  ^  Seconded! 
seconded!"  burst  from  a  hundred  voices.  The  uproar 
was  incessant,  and  the  president's  b^U  was  unheard  or 
disregarded.  At  length,  during  a  short  pause,  the  pre- 
sident said,  **  I  cannot  hope  to  arrive  at  any  result, 


to  gain  time,  and  to  induce  the  chambers  to  adopt  a  i  unless  the  agitation  of  the  assembly  be  repressed 
plan  of  proceeding  which  he  knew  would  be  unsuc-  i  The  safety  of  the  country  depends  on  the  determination 
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of  this  day.    I  entreat  the  chamber  to  wait.for  the  em- 
peror's message.**' 

^  And  I  also,**  exclaimed  General  Solignac. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  silence  was  instantly  re- 
stored. His  courage,  inflexibility,  and  patriotism,  were 
acknowledged  by  all  parties;  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  hatred  with  which  be  had  been  pursued  by  Napo- 
leon, who,  during  five  years,  had  eagerly  availed  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  to  mortify  and  insult  him, 
because  he  had  refused  to  be  the  servile  instrument  of 
his  ambition,  excited  the  greatest  curiosity  to  hear 
what  measures  he  would  advise. 

**  And  I  also,**  said  the  Greneral.  **  I  share  the  uneasi- 
ness of  him  wiio  has  preceded  me  at  this  tribune.  Yes! 
we  ought  to  consider  the  safety  of  the  empire,  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  liberal  institutions;  and,  while  the 
government  is  inclined  to  present  to  you  such  measures 
as  tend  to  this  end,  it  appears  important  to  preserve  to 
the  chamber  the  honour  of  not  having  proposed  an 
object  which  ought  to  be  the  free  concession  of  the 
monarch.  I  move  that  a  deputation  of  five  members 
shall  be  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  emperor,  which 
deputation  shall  express  to  his  majesty  the  urgency  of 
his  decision.  Their  report  will,  I  trust,  satisfy  at  once 
the  wish  of  the  assembly,  and  that  of  the  nation.*' 

This  proposal  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  the 
president  was  about  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  when  the 
general  again  appeared  in  the  tribune.  *^  I  wish,**  said 
he,  ^*  to  propose  an  amendment  to  my  motion.  Several 
persons  have  intimated  to  toe  that  we  shall  soon  be  in- 
formed of  his  majesty*s  determination ;  I  consequently 
think  it  necessary  that  we  should  wait  for  ake  hour^  to 
receive  the  message,  which  it  seems  is  to  he  addressed 
to  the  chambers:  I  therefore  move  that  we  adjourn  for 
that  time.  {Much  disapprobation  was  here  expressed.) 
Oentlemen !  **  continued  the  general,  **  we  all  wish  to 
save  the  country:  but  can  we  not  conciliate  this  unani- 
mous sentiment  with  the  laudable  desire  that  the  cham- 
ber should  preserve  the  honour  of  the  chief  of  the 
state.** 

<*Yes!  yes!**  exclaimed  most  of  the  members. 

^  If  I  requested  that  we  should  wait  until  this  even- 
ing or  to-morrow,  some  considerations  might  be  op- 
posed— but  one  hour.'* 

'   "Yes!  yes!  to  the  vote,**  was  the  general  exclama* 
tion,  and  the  chamber  adjourned. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Corsican, 
whose  abdication  was,  at  this  time,  equally  desired  by 
the  friends  of  the  Bourbons,  the  moderate  constitution- 
alists, and  the  federal  republicans. 

When  the  council  broke  up  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, the  ministers  remained  at  the  palace,  and  many  of 
them  urged,  in  the  most  earnest  though  irespectfiil  terms, 


their  master*s  abdication*  They  painted  in  glowing 
colours  the  impossibility  of  checking  the  progress  of 
the  invaders,  and  the  devastation  to  which  the  country 
would  be  exposed  by  a  protracted  resistance.  They  in- 
sisted on  the  avowed  resolution  of  the  allies  never  to 
treat  with  him,  or  to  lay  down  their  arms,  while  he  held 
the  reins  of  power.  They  stated  that  they  had  served 
him  with  unshaken  fidelity; — that  they  had  placed  all 
the  resources  of  France  at  his  disposal; — and  that  their 
warmest  wishes  had  followed  him  to  the  field  of  battle; 
—but  that  since  fortune  had  decided  against  him, 
though  their  affection  and  respect  remained  unabated, 
they  had  an  imperative  duty  to  their  country  to  dis- 
charge, and  they  could  no  longer  conceal  that  he 
formed  the  only  obstacle  to  the  salvation  of  France. 
They  spoke  of  the  glory  which  would  attach  to  a  sacri-* 
fice  so  great,  so  magnanimous;  they  reminded  him  that 
his  name  would  be  pronounced  to  the  latest  posterity 
with  grateful  emotions;  and  expressed  their  confidence 
that  his  future  life  would  be  crowned  with  inexpressible 
happiness,  when  he  witnessed  or  heard  of  the  blessings 
which  his  country  would  derive  from  his  generous  self- 
denial  ;— ^  happiness  which  the  most  prolonged  or  vic- 
torious reign  could  never  bestow,  if  founded  on  the 
tears  and  blood  of  the  French. 

All  these  arguments,  however,  were  urged  in  vain. 
Napoleon's  ruling  passion  was  an  insatiable  and  vicious 
craving  after  extended  power.  To  regain  the  throne 
from  which  he  had  been  driven,  and  to  maintain  him- 
self in  his  second  usurpation,  he  had  dared  much.  He 
had  obtained  the  prize  at  which  his  efforts  were  di- 
rected :  and  now  to  resign  the  object  in  which  all  his 
desires  were  concentred,  was  more  than  be  could  re« 
solve  to  do. 

The  night  was  passed  in  discussion ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  chambers  had  assembled  in  the  morning,  that 
Buonaparte  agreed  to  promise,  that,  if  the  negotiations 
of  the  chambers  should  prove  unsuccessful,  he  would 
make  the  sacrifice  which  was  required. 

Napoleon  now  retired  to  his  cabinet^  and  anxiously 
awaited  the  proceedings  of  the  chambers.  He  wrota^a 
number  of  notes  to  his  ministers,  sometimes  retracting 
his  conditional  promise,  and  sometimes  confirming  it; 
at  one  moment  resolving  to  terminate  the  business  by 
dissolving  the  chambers,  then  shuddering  at  the  peril 
of  >the  attempt  Every  note  was  torn  to  pieces  as  soon 
as  written,  arid  the  apartment  was  strewed  with  the 
fragments.  Bulletins  were  regularly  brought  from  the 
two  c(iambers  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  Buonaparte  brightened  up,  or  became 
clouded,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  news.  Several 
of  the  ministers,  counsellors  of  state^  and  other  func- 
tionaries, entered  the  apartment;  but  he  was  too  agitated 
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either  to  Ikten  to  tbem,  or  to  address  them.  He  then 
began  to  emplojr  himself  in  signing  some  of  the  nume- 
roos  papers  which  covered  the  table.  He  particularly 
selected  many  promotions  in  the  legion  of  honour,  to 
be  conferred  on  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
at  Waterloo;  and  he  searched  the  whole  heap  for  every 
pardon,  which  he  signed  without  reading. 

The  sound  of  a  chariot  driving  rapidly  was  now 
beard,  and  Prince  Lucien  was  announced.  He  alone^ 
with>  Bertrand,  had  strenuously  opposed  Napoleon's 
abdication,  and  urged  him  to  dissolve  the  chambers, 
and  crush  bis  enemies  by  one  decisive  blow.  He  had 
lieard  of  the  tumultuous  scene  in  the  chambers  that, 
morning,  and  was  aware  that  a  motion  woul^  soon  be 
made,  that  his  brother  had  forfeited  the  crown.  He 
BOW  came  to  make  one  last  effort  before  it  was  too  late. 
As  soon  as  Napoleon  saw  him,  he  gue^ed  the  purport 
of  his  visit,  and,  turning  suddenly  pale,  he  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  and  hurried  bim  into  a  shady  walk  in  the 
garden,  that  their  cftoference  might  be  undisturbed. 
The  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account 
followed  at  some  distance,  through  the  windings  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  got  bebiod  a  close  shade, 
where  he  overheard  the  concluding  sentences  of  their 
discourse.  Napoleon  was  greatly  agitated;  and  Lu- 
cien's  voice  betrayed  an  emotion,  in  which  affection  for 
bis  brother,  and  anger  at  his  obstinacy,  appeared  to  be 
united. 

Lucien. — **  Where  is  your  firmness  9 — ^Lay  aside  these 
irresolutions — ^you  know  what  it  will  cost  not  to  dare." 

Napoleon.^^*^  I  have  dared  too  much.'' 

Xttcien.-^**  Too  much  and  too  little— dare  £is  last 
time." 

Napoleon. — ^^<  What!  another  eighteenth  Brumaire?" 

Lucien. — ^^By  no  means-— a  decree  quite  constitu- 
tional.   The  constitution  gives  you  this  right." 

Napoleon.-'^**  They  do  not  love  the  constitution ;  they 
term  it  old  blotted  waste  paper.  And,  if  they  oppose 
the  decree—" 

Lucien. — *^  They  are  in  £uch  a  case  rebels,  and,  what 
IS  still  better,  they  are  more  easily  dispersed." 

A^opo/eon.— ^*  They  have  appealed  to  the  national 
guard,  which  is  not  attached  to  me;  it  will  come  to 
their  succour." 

Lumen. — **  The  national  guard  possesses  no  force  but 
tbat  of  resistance ;  when  called  upon  to  act,  the  shop- 
keepers will  think  on  their  wives  and  their  business." 

Napoleon. — ^*  An  eighteenth  Brumaire  might,  if  it 
should  fail,  lead  to  a  thirteenth  Yendemaire." 

Lucien. — ^''You  are  deliberating  when  you  should 
act ;  they  are  acting,  not  deliberating." 

Napoleon.^^** 'Wh^ii  can  they  do?  They  are  mere 
talkers." 


Lucien. — ^^  Opinion  is  on  their  side ; — they  will  pro- 
nounce a  forfeiture." 

Napoleon. — **  Forfeiture !    They  dare  not." 

Lucien. — **  They  will  dare  any  thing,  if  yon  dare  no« 
thing." 

Napoleon  had  never  conceived  that  the  chambers 
would  have  either  the  power  to  effect,  or  the  boldness  • 
to  attempt,  the  measure  to  which  Lucien  alluded.  He 
believed  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  persist  in  bis  re^ 
fnsal  to  abdicate,  and  when  they  saw  that  their  objecl; 
could  not  be  accomplished,  they  would  unite  with  him 
in  endeavouring  to. repair  the  losses  bf  the  campaign. 
The  hint,  however,  at  the  probable  declaration  that  he 
had  forfeited  the  crown,  irritated  bim  to  madness,  and 
he  sent  in  great  haste  fox  Davoust,  the  minister  of  war, 
and  abruptly  inquired  what  force  he  could  lead  against 
the  assembly,  if  be  were  compelled  to  proceed  to  extre- 
mities. Davoust  was  convinced  that  the  fortunes  of  his 
master  were  declining,  and  that,  by  any  violent  mea« 
sure,  he  might  involve  himself  in  his  ruin.  He,  there- 
fore, at  first,  hesitated,  and  finally  replied,  that  be  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  patriotic  view^  of  Napoleon 
to  believe  tbat  he  seriously  meditated  any  attack  on 
the  representatives  of  the  nation ;  and  tbat  no  force^ 
which  he  could  possil^ly  muster,  w^ould  be  able  perma- 
nently to  triumph  over  the  independence  of  France. 

**l  understand  you,"  replied  Buonaparte,  **  My  sun 
is  set ! "  and  he  abruptly  quitted  the  apartment. 

Lucien,  greatly  agitated,  got  into  his  chariot,  and 
said  to  a  secretary,  '^Wbat  would  you  have?  The 
smoke  of  the  battle  of  St.  Jean  has  turned  his  bead : 
he  is  a  lost  man!" 

Napoleon,  hermetically  closed  in  his  cabinet,  did  not 
stir  out  of  it  for  an  hour,  and  no  one  dared  to  interrppt 
bim.  He  was  heard  incessantly  pacing'the  room,  and 
uttering  the  most  violent  exclamations.  At  length  he 
rung  for  some  coffee,  which  a  valet  de  chambre  sent 
up  to  bim  by  a  child  whom  Napoleon  had  particularly 
distinguished,  and  who  was  often  commissioned  to 
wait  on  him  when  his  servants  dared  not  expose  them- 
selves to  his  furious  and  ungovernable  temper. 

The  usurper  was  now  sitting  in  a  fixed  posture,  with 
his  head  leaning  on  bis  hands.  He  did  nqt  observe  the 
entrance  of  the  child,  who  stood  some  minutes  before 
him,  afraid  to  disturb  him.  At  length  he  approached 
nearer,  and  affectionately  said,  "  Eat  some !  eat  some, 
sire !  it  will  do  you  good !" 

Napoleon  gazed  stedfastly  upon  him,  but  made  no 
reply. 

The  child  again  presented  the  refreshment,  which 
was  now  accepted. 

<*  Are  you  not  from  Gonesse?"  said  Buonaparte. 

"No,  sire!  I  amof  Pierr*^^.;^  ^y  ^^Qglc 
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LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  BUONAPARTE. 


**  Where  your    parents  have  a  cottage  and  a  few 
•  acres  ?  *' 

<*Yes,  sire!*' 

«  Ah !  they  are  happy !  ** 

Napoleon,  having*  returned  to  the  chamber  of  audi- 
ence^ found  two  of  his  secretaries  there,  opening  de- 
spatches. 

^Is  there  any  newsf  he  enquired. 

**  Here  is  a  letter,''  said  one  of  the  secretaries,  ^  which 
came  under  an  enclosure,  addressed  to  your  majesty.'' 

Napoleon  took  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows : 

^  Nature  had  done  much  for  you,  fortune  still  more. 
Bom  in  an  age  which  enjoys  the  inheritance  of  ages, 
of  genius,  and  philosophy,  you  yourself,  the  heir  of 
all  the  revolutions,  comprehended  in  the  French  revo- 
lution ;  you  should  have  established  that  epoch  which 
was  always  the  object  of  our  wishes,  in  which  genius 
would  employ  revolutions,  for  the  purpose  of  infusing 
phihsophy  into  the  science  of  politics,  and  conducting 
nations  to  happiness.  That  happiness  exists  in  the  sta- 
bility and  dignity  of  legitimate  governments,  by  means 
of  that  p68se96ion  which  is  guaranteed  by  a  free  choice: 
it  consists  in  the  independence  of  nations,  and  in  the 
liberty  of  their  citizens— independence  without  con- 
quests—liberty without  licentiousness^— property  with- 
out privilege-— an  enjoyment  of  rights  honoured  by  the 
performance  of  duties.  Behold  the  benefits  which 
France,  which  Europe  expected  from  your  judgment, 
your  talents,  and  your  gratitude.  France  demanded  a 
government,  which,  democratical  in  its  origin,  and  mo- 
narchical in  practice,  might  temper  with  mixed  institu- 
tions, the  aristocracy  of  its  intermediate  bodies.  Ger- 
many called  for  a  stronger  tie,  which  might  unite,  under 
a  more  uniform'  centre  of  iaction,  the  enervated  mem- 
bers of  her  gigantic  body.  Italy  demanded  that  a  sa- 
cred confederation,  under  the  holy  yoke  of  opinion, 
should  bind  together  its  states,  divided  as  to  legislation, 
but  closely  united  to  each  other  by  language,  t^ustef, 
and  manners.  Switzerland  wished  for  the  repose  of 
her  mountains — ^Holland  for  the  protection  of  her  com- 
merce. Spain,  connecting  with  the  love  of  political 
liberty,  prejudices  which  severe  philosophy  combats, 
and  which  a  more  accommodating  policy  rendera  useful 
— Spain  invoked,^  at  the  same  time,  the  maintenance  of 
her  wonrhip,  the  restoration  of  her  monarchy,  and  the 
emancipation  of  her  citizens.  It  was  almost  the  same 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  light  which  illumined 
her  during  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
like  that  of  a  conflagration^  flaming  and  terrible.  A 
mild  light  pi;Qceeding  from  the  North,  had  given  the 
signal  for  a  progressive  regeneration,  without  convul- 
riond  and  without  re-actions.  Instead  of  your  seizing 
upon  this  for  .the  safety  of  aH,  what  have  you  done? 


'^  The  mechanical  spring  of  intellect,  which  prudence 
could  only  have  converted  into  genius,  is  weakened  in 
your  head.  You  understood  that  the  energy  of  your 
character  would  receive  additional  strength  from  the 
energy  of  circumstances ;  and  these  two  instruments 
affording  mutual  assistance  to  each  other,  yon  have 
given  to  the  attentive  world  an  example  of  an  ambition 
always  devouring,  and  never  satisfied. 

•*  To  nations  stirred  up  by  our  revolution,  you  pro- 
mised  liberty  and  independence ;  to  kings,  the  restora- 
tion of  their  governments,  and  the  dignity  of  their 
thrones;  to  religion,  rank  and  respect;  to  commerce, 
capital,  liberty,  and  protection ;  to  proprietors  of  lands, 
laws. and. securities;  to  fathers  of  families  you  hare 
given  desires  and  hopes.  Thus  addressing  principles, 
rousing  parodoxes,  and  cherishing  the  passions,  you 
have  united  the  most  opposite  "minds ;  you  have  con- 
cealed intentions  most  widely  separated.  Each  Was  in 
search  of  happiness-^ou  have  promised  it  to  every 
one.  ■  • . 

"  To  whom  have  you  gi^ven  it?  To  nobody!  In  room 
of  that  shadow  of  liberty  which  enchanted  the  first 
period  of  the  revolution,  you  have  substituted  the 
phantom  of  glory.  Slaughter  was  spread  under  the 
colours  of  the  one,  in  (5rder  to  reach  the  other,  which 
was  always  flying  from  us :  men  were  flying  to  death, 
Of  these  brilliant  theories,  the  most  evident  result  is 
deatJu 

^  What  did  it  signify  to  you,  provided  that,  at  the 
sound  of  your  name,  the  eardi  would  be  silent  ¥«-What 
did  it  signify,  provided  that  Europe,  shared  between 
your  brothers,  should  become,  as  it  were,  a  field  of 
com,  divided  between  heirs  9  Your  federative  system 
was  the  means  of  these  divisions ;  the  humbling  of 
England  was  the  pretext  Perhaps  that  was  also  the 
motive :  for  I  do  not  4leny  to  you,  neither  an  egotistical 
species  of  patriotism,  nor  a  cosmopolite  ambiifcion.  What 
then  was  wanting  to  your  genius  f    Common  sense ! 

*^Yes,  sense  has  deserted  your  understanding,  and 
sensibility  has  forsaken  your  soul.  Endowed  with 
either  one  or  the  other,  you  might  have  comprehended, 
you  might  have  felt,  that,  in  working  with  men,  you 
were  not  working  with  rude  matter.  What  has  re- 
sulted from  this  contempt  of  your  species  f  That  the 
minority  may  remain  your  accomplices;  but  that  th^ 
majority,  which  at  first  had  followed  you,  preferred  be- 
coming yoiir  victims. — ^This  is  what  honour  prescribr 
ed.  But,  if  honour  forbids  sometimes  calling  in  aid,  it 
oftentimes  prescribes  to  profit  by  it  when  ofiered.  This~ 
is  what  your  enemies  fife  doing.  The  powers  of  the 
earth  have  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  their  soldiers,  in 
their  own  defence— we  ^shall  make  use  of  them  to  pu- 
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**  The  chastisement  of  a  hero  (for  if  AttilOf  Oengisy 
and  Tamerlane^  were  heroes,  you  are  one  also)  always 
consists  in  his  fall.  Yours  is  resolved  upon ;  and  that 
history  may  find  it  legal,  aS'Well  as  your  contempora- 
'  ries  may  think  it  legitimate,  it  is  the  public  authority 
which  is  about  to  pronounce  it— -Your  accomplices  can- 
not exclaim  that  it  is  the  work  of  Kalmuck  bayonets. 
You  may,  howeyer,  anticipate  it.  Reserve  to  yourself 
the  honour  of  descending  from  a  throne,  that  you  may 
not  be  torn  from  it. — ^This  is  the  advice  of  an  honest 
enemy,  who  dften  admired,  but  who  never  feared  you; 
and  who,  at  Ae  price  of  his  blood,  would  have  wished 
to  have  reverenced  in  you  the  saviour  of  the  world,  of 
which  you  have  been  the  scourge.  That  enemy  cannot 
leave  him  whom  his  own  genius  and  the  national  will 
have  made  a  sovereign,  without  pronouncing  that  word 
which  a  friend  (provided  he  has  one  remaining)  should 
not  withhold,  Ahdieate. 

«  Philadelphin.** 

**  I  abdicate!^  exclaimed  Napolecn,  pressing  his  lip, 
and  crushing  the  letter  between  his  hands* — ^''What 
think  you  of  itf ''  said  he  to  two  of  his  ministers  of 
state,  who  just  entered.  These  were  M.  de  Boulay  and 
Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely. — The  first  was  silent. 

''I  understand  you,''  said  Napoleon,  turning  pale, 
**  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  anonymous  writer." 

Boulay  was  silent. 

^  And  you.  Count  Regnault,  wh^t  is  your  advice  f 

<'  With  men  and  money  your  majesty  might  make 
resistance ;  but,  without  them,  what  can  you  do  but 
yield?" 

'' I  can  resist— " 

^  Opinion  is  on  the  side  of  the  chambers,  and  the 
chambers  think  a  sacrifice  should  be  made." 

Here  Lieutenant^neral  Solignac,  a  member  of  die 
chamber  of  representatives,  was  announced. 

^Solignac!"  exclaimed  the  Corsican;  ^,1  have  not 
spoken  to  him  for  five  yean ;  what  does  he  want  with 
me?"  - 

The  ministers  left  the  room,  and  the  general  entered. 

Solignac  immediately  explained  the  object  of  his 
mission.  He  stated  the  disposition  of  the  chambers, 
and  the  method  by  whidi  he  bad  succeeded  in  averting 
for  one  hour  the  fttal  decision,  and  he  entreated  Napo- 
leon to  prevent  the  disgrace  of  forfeiture,  by  a  volun- 
tary abdication. 

The  word  forfekure  again  excited  a  storm  of  un- 
governable passion  in  the  breast  of  Buonaparte.  He 
lavished  every  species  of  abuse  on  the  chambers  and 
4>n  the  general.  But  Solignac  was  determined  to  take 
no  offence.  He  therefore  suffered  the  tempest  to  pass 
over,  and  again  returned  to  the  charge«    He  reminded  i 
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Napoleon,  that,  by  a  voluntary  abdication,  his  glory 
might  be  preserved  and  heightened;  but  that  a  decree 
of  forfeiture  would  for  e^er  tarnish  it.  He  appealed 
to  his  feelings  as  a  brother  and  ^  father.  By  sacrificing 
his  own  greatness  to  eflfi^ct  the  salvation  of  his  country, 
he  would  secure  the  gratitude  of  France,  and*  that 
could  not  be  more  naturally  displayed  than  in  the  ho- 
nours which  would  surround  his  family;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Solignac  reminded  him,  that  all  connected 
with  him  must  share  in  his  disgrace,  and  be  involved 
in  his  ruin.  Ail  these  arguments,  however,  proved  un- 
availing, and  the  Corsican  appeared  determined  to 
brave  his  fate. 

This  resistance,  which  lasted  upwards  of  half  an 
hour,  suggested  to  Solignac  the  idea  of  proposing  that 
Buonaparte  should  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  He 
would  not  then  have  exerted  himself  to  no  purpose  in 
reclaiming  the  throne  which  he  had  before  abdicated 
in  favour  of  the  Bourbons.  Napoleon  would  yet  live 
and  reign  in^  the  person  of  his  son ;  or,  if  he  were  at 
first  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  government,  yet 
his  brothers  would  be  the  most  -natural  guardians  of 
the  infant  prince,  and,  by  degrees,  the  affection  and 
gratitude  of  the  son  might  open  a  way  for  the  return 
of  the  father,  if  not  to  the  imperial  dignity,  yet  to 
public  life,  and  though  not  the  ostensible,  yet  he  might 
become  the  actual  ruler  of  France. 

These  ideas  were  eidier  stated  by  Solignac,  or  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  usurper;  and,  as 
the  latter  now  began  to  perceive  that  his  situation  was 
desperate,  he  consented  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
son.  A  secretary  was  accordingly  summoned,  and  the 
following  declaration  .was  inunediately  drawn  up :— - , 

^  Frenchmen !  In  commencing  war  for  maintaining 
the  national  independence,  I  relied  on  the  unidn  of  all 
effbits,  of  all  wills,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  the  na- 
tional authorities.  I  had  reason  to  hope  for  success, 
and  I  braved  all  the  declarations  of  the  allied  powers 
against  me. 

**  Circumstances  appear  to  be  changed*  I  offTer  my- 
self a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  France. 
May  they  prove  sincere  in  their  declarations,  and  have 
really  directed  them  only  against  my  power.  My  poli- 
tical life  is  terminated,  and  I  proclaim  my  son,  under 
the  title  of  Napoleon  IL,  emperor  of  the  French. 

**  The  present  memf>ers  will  provisionally  form  the 
council  of  the  government.  The  interest  which  I  take 
in  my  son  induces  me  to  invite  the  chambers  to  form 
the  regency  by  a  law  .without  delay. 

*^  Unite  all  for  the  public  safety,  in  order  to  remain 
an  independent  nation.  C^n^r^r%\f> 
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RECEPTION  OF  THE  ABDICATION. 


From  the  Second  Abdication  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  the  Return  of  Louis  XVIII. 
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rOLIGNAC  hastened  to  the  assembly  with  Napoleon's 
abdication,  which  was  received  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect Those  members  who  had  been  most  eager  in 
their, cries  for  Baonaparte's  abdication  or  forfeiture, 
were  the  foremost  in  expressing  then-  gratitude  for  the 
sjlcrifice  which  he  had  now  made.  La  Fayette  pro- 
posed that  his  person  and  interests  should  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  nation,  and  this  resolution 
was  carried  by  acclamation.  Regnault,  who  had  al- 
ready proved  his  love  to  his  country  by  the  advice 
which  he  had  lately  given  at  the  palace,  was  eager  to 
shew  that  no  change  of  circumstances  could  diminish 
his  affection  for  his  former  master. 

'  ^  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  I  am  no  longer  a  minister ; 
but  I  am  a  representative  of  the  people,  and  I  have  a 
right  to  claim  this  title,  for  I  have  proved  myself  such 
even  in  the  cabinet  of  the  prince,  towards  whom  you 
have  still  a  duty  to  perform ;  and  I  feel  confident  that 
no  one  will  disavow  the  sentiments  which  I  am  about 
to  express. 

'*  You  have  had  at  your  head  a  man  whom  you  have 
proclaimed  great  This  man  posterity  will  judge.  He 
was  invested  by  the  people  with  sovereign  power.  He 
has  laid  it  aside  witfiout  reserve,  and  without  personal 
consideration.  The  chamber  should  become  the  inter- 
preter of  the  sentiments  which  are  due  to  him,  and 
which  the  nation  will  preserve  towards  him.  I  propose 
that  the  president  and  his  bureau  shall  wait  upon  Napo- 
leon to  express  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  the 
gratitude  and  respect  with  which  it  accepts  the  noble 
sacrifice  which  he  has  made  for  the  independence  and 
happiness  of  the  French  people.'' 

This  motion  was  unanimously  carried,  and  the  presi- 
dent, Lanjuinais,  attended  by  the  vice-presidents  and 
secretaries,  proceeded  to  the  palace  Elys^e.  Buona- 
parte received  them  surrounded  by  all  his  former  mi- 
nisters, by  all  the  gl^nd  officers  of  his  household,  and 
by  a  strong  body  of  his  g^ard ;  as  if  anxious  once  more 
to  appear  as  a  sovereign  before  he  retired  for  ever  into 
the  private  walks  of  life.  He  was  pale  and  exhausted 
from  the  effect  of  previous  agitation,  but  his  deport- 
ment was  firm  and  collected. 

Lanjuinais  approached  with  more  than  usual  respect, 
and  with  evident  emotion.  He  said,  he^was  commis- 
sioned to  express  the  gratitude  which  the  deputies  una- 
nimously felt  for  his  generous  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  and  the  imperious  demand  of  circumstances. 
When  his  throne  was  connected  with  the  glory  and  the 


felicity  of  France, -or  while  it  tovld  be  supported  with- 
out the  hazard  of  oompletety  ruining  their  native  land, 
they  had  rallied  round  him,  and  would  have  defended 
him  with  their  lives.  Biit  the  fatal  defeat  of  Waterloo 
had  again  exposed  their  country,  to  the  invasion  of  a 
million  of  armed  foreigners,  who  had  sworn  never  to 
make  peace  with  Napoleon,  but  who,  in  other  respects^ 
had  sdlemnly  promised  to  guarantee  the  independence 
of  France,  and  to  permit  them  to  choose  their  own  go- 
vernment. Napoleon's  abdication  was  the  only  expe- 
dient which  could  disarm  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  who 
could  no  longer  consistently  carry  on  the  war,  yhen 
the  object  against  whom  alone  they  professed  to  have 
drawn  the  sword  had  terminated  his  political  exist- 
ence; and  in  proportion  as  the  sacrifice  which  he  had 
made  was  important  to  France,  their  gratitude  to  him 
increased.  Though,  in  consequence  of  his  own  gene- 
rous abdication,  he  was  no  longer  their  soverdgn,  they 
loFcd  and  honoured  him  as  the  first  and  most  illustrious 
of  their  citizens.  His  safety  and  his  dearest  interests 
would,  be  the  object  of  their  tender  solicitude,  and 
would  be  ever  considered  as  a  sacred  deposit  commiU 
ted  to  their  care. 

To  this  address  Napoleon  replied, — ^  I  thank  you  for 
the  sentiments  you  express.  I  recommend  the  cham- 
bers to  reinforce  the  armies,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
best  state  of  defence.  Those  who  wish  for  peace,  ought 
to  prepare  for  war.  ,Do  not  expose  this  great  nation 
to  the  mercy  of  the  foreigners,  lest  your  hopes  should 
be  disappointed.  In  whatever  situation  I  may  be 
placed,  I  shall  be  happy  if  France  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent In  transferring  the  right  which  France  has 
given  me  to  my  son,  I  consult  only  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  and  the  interest  of  my  son,  whom  I  therefore 
proclaim  emperor." 

The  president  observed  that  the  assembly  had  not 
deliberated  on  this  pointf  and  had  charged  him  with 
no  commission. 

^I  told  you  so,"  said  Buonaparte  aside  to  Luciep: 
*<  I  did  not  think  that  they  would  do  it."    ''  Tell  the  ^ 
assembly,"   he  continued,   turning  to  the  president, 
*<that  I  recommend  to  them  my  son:  that  I  abdicate 
only  in  favour  of  my  son." 

The  first  business  of  the  chambers  was  to  appoint  a 
committee  who  should  provisionally  assume  the  chief 
command.  This  committee  consisted  of  the  Duke  of 
Otranto,  (Fouch^,)  minister  of  the  police ;  the  Duke 
of  Vicenza,  (Caulincourt,)  minister  for  foreign  affairs; 
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Carnot,  miniBter  of  the  interior ;  General  Grenier ;  and 
M.  Quinette.  Of  these,  three  were  appointed  by  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  two  by  the  peers. 

The  proceedings  of  the  provisional  government  were 
opened  by  the  foUpwing  proclamation : 

**  Frenchmen ! 

^  Within  the  period  of  a  few  days,  brilliant  successes 
and  dreadful  reverses  have  marked  your  destinies. 

«  A  great  sacrifice  appeared  necessary  to  your  peace 
and  that  of  the  world;  and  IJfapoleon  abdicated  the 
imperial  throne.  His  abdication  forms  the  termination 
of  his  political  life.    His  son  is  proclaimed; 

^  Yoor  new  constitution,  which  possesses  as  yet  only 
good  principles,  is  about  to  undergo  its  application,  and 
even  those  principles  are  to  be  purified  and  extended. 

**  There  no  longer  exist  powers  jealous  of  each 
.other.  The  space  is  free  to  t&e  enlightened  patriotism 
of  your  representatives;  and  the  peers  feel,  think,  and 
vote,  as  they  are  directed  by  the  public  opinion. 

**  After  twenty-five  years  of  political  tempests,  the 
moment  has  arrived  when  every  thing  wise  and  sub- 
lime that  has  been  conceived  respecting  social  institu- 
tions may  be  perfected  in  yours.  Let  reason  and  genius 
speak,  and  from  whatever  side  their  voices  may  proceed 
they  shall  be  heard. 

**  Plenipotentiaries  have  been  despatched,  in  order  to 
treat  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  to  negotiate  with 
the  powers  of  Europe  that  peace  which  they  have  pro- 
mised on  one  condition,  which  is  now  fulfilled. 

''The  whole  world  wUl,  like  you,  be  attentive  to 
their  reply.  Their  answer  will  make  known  whether 
justice  and  promises  are  accounted  any  thing  on  earth. 

**  Frenchmen !  be  united.  Let  all  rally  under  circum- 
stances of  such  vast  importance.  Let  civil  discords  be 
appeased.  L^t  dissensions  be  silent  at  this  period,  in 
which  the  g^eat  interests  of  nations  are  to  be  discussed. 
From  the  northern  frontiers  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from 
La  Vendue  to  Marseilles,  let  all  France  be  united. 

**  Who  is  the  man,  that,  born  on  the  soil  of  France, 
whatever  may  be  his  party  or  political  opinions,  will 
not  range  himself  under  the  national  standard,  to  de- 
fend the  independence  of  the  country  ? 

<'  Armies  may  in  part  be  destroyed,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations,  proves  that  a  brave 
nation,  combating  for  justice  and  liberty,  cannot  be 
vanquished. 

**  The  emperor,  in  abdicating,  has  offered  himself  as 
a  sacrifice.  The  members  of  the  government  devote 
themselves  in  accepting  the  reins  of  government  from 
your  representatives* 

(Signed)  "*  The  Duke  of  Otrantq. 

''  June  24''  **  T.  Berlier,  secretary.'' 


The  second  paragraph  in  this  proclamation  occa- 
sioned a  warm  debate  in  both  chambers,  and  a  very 
curious  one  in  the  chamber,  of  peers.  From  the  si- 
lence of  both  houses  respecting  the  condition  on  which 
Napoleon  had  abdicated,  and  the  observation  of  the 
president  of  the  deputies,  that  he  had  no  commission  _ 
to  speak  on  that  head,  the  friends  of  Buonaparte  began 
to  fear  ttiat  some  plot  was  in  agitation  unfavourable  to 
his  dynasty:  they  suspected  that  the  delusive  theory  of 
a  republic  would  be  again  attempted,  or  that  the  recall 
of  the  Bourbons  was  in  contemplation.  They,  therefc^re, 
resolved  to  ascertain  this  important  fact,  and,  the  very 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  Napoleon  had  abdicated. 
Prince  Lucien  opened  the  business  in  the  chamber  of 
peers. 

^  We  have,"  said  he,  *^  to  consider  how  civil  war  is 
to  be  avoided.  Is  France  an  independent  or  free  na- 
tion?  The  emperor  is  dead — Vive  VEmpereur! — ^The 
emperor  has  abdicated — Vive  VEmperew!  There 
can  be  no  actual  cessation  between  the  emperor  who 
dies  or  abdicates  and  his  snccessor.  Such  is  the  maxim 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  a  constitutional  monar- 
chy. Any  interruption  is  allied  to  anarchy.  I  move, 
therefore,  that,  in  conformity  with  the  constitutional  act, 
the  chamber  of  peers,  which  has  sworn  fidelity  to  the 
emperor  and  the  constitutions,  and  which  lately,  in  the 
Champ  de  Mai,  proclaiaied  them  in  the  face  of  France 
and  of  all  Europe,  shall,  by  a  spontaneous  and  unani- 
mous vote,  declare  before  the  French  people  and  foreign 
nations  that  it  recognises  Napoleon  II.  as  Emperor  of 
the  French.  1  shall  give  the  first  example,  and  swear 
fidelity  to  him.  If  a  factious  minority  should  attack 
the  dynasty  and  the  constitution,  it  is  not  in  the  cham- 
ber of  peers  that  traitors  will  be  found  i  It  is  not  in 
the  chamber  of  peers,,  which  has  given  examples  of 
devotedness,  that  the  factious  will  find  a  support'' 

The  first  person  who  rose  to  reply  to  this  motion  was 
Count  Pontecoulant,  who»  at  the  commencement  of  th^ 
revolution,  was  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  body-guards,  of 
which  his  father  was  major*  He  espoused  the  popular 
cause  with  all  the  violence  of  youthful  ardour,  and  ex- 
cited the  displeasure  of  his  family  on  that  account.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  national  convention  for 
the  department  of  Calvados,  and  voted  that  the  king 
was  guilty ;  but  proposed  that  he  should  be  imprisoned 
until  a  general  peace,  and  then  banished.  When  the 
Mountain  party  prevailed,  he  narrowly  escaped  d^truc- 
tion,  and  made  his  escape  from  Paris.  After  the  fall 
of  the  tyrant  Robespierre,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
cohvention,  and  gained  much  credit  for  the  zeal  with 
which  he  defended  the  colleagues  of  the  monster  who 
had  so  lately  thirsted  for  his  blood*.  In  that  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Carnot,  and  thev  succeeded  m  laying  that 
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spirit  of  re-action  which  threatened  to  deluge  France 
with  blood. 

Under  the  directory,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
council  of  fire  hundred,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  zealous  opposition  to  every  arbitrary  measure*  When 
he  perceived  the  despotism  at  which  the  directory 
aimed,  he  was  so  deeply  implicated  in  a  plot  to  over- 
throw them,  and  preserve  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  to  Cayenne, 
""ith  Pichegru  and  Barthelemy.  He  again  effected  his 
escape,  and  never  afterwards  deemed  it  prudent  to  re- 
sume his  seat  in  the  council. 

Buonaparte  recalled  him  from  his  retirement,  and' 
appointed  him  prefect  of  Brussels,  which  situation  he 
filled  during  many  years,  with  honour  to  himself,  and 
advantage  to  those  over  whom  he  presided. 

In  1805,  he  was  appointed  senator,  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  Louis  created  a  peer.  Towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  king's  short  reign,  he  took  little  share  in  the 
discussions  of  the  peers.  He  deeply  lamented  tlie 
folly  of  the  court,  and  the  ill-concealed  intentions  of 
the  royal  family,  and  would  not  sanction  those  proceed- 
ings whose  evident-  tendency  was  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  the  ancient  despotism.  He 
shared  in  the  general  uneasiness;  but  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  implicated  in  any  plot  against  the 
state,  or  to  have  been  -privy  to  the  design  of  recalling 
Napoleon. 

^  It  is  painful  for  me,''  said  die  count,  *  to  give  an 
opinion  in  opposition  to  the  last  speaker.  What  I 
would  not  have  said  during  the  prosperity  of  the  em- 
peror, I  shall  now  state  when  adversity  has  struck  him. 
Napoleon  is  my  benefactor;  an.d  to  him  I  am  indebted 
for  every  thing.  I  remained  faithful  unto  him,  until  he 
released  me  from  the  obligations  of  my  oath,  and  gra- 
titude for  his  benefits  will  bind  me  to  him  as  long  as 
I  live.  But  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  act  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  the  practice  of  every  deliberatif  e  as- 
sembly. If  I  righdy  understood  what  was  said,  it  is 
wished  that  we  should  adopt  a  proposition  without  even 
deliberating  on  it.  But  I  ask  the  prince,  by  what  title 
does  he  speak  in  this  chamber f  Is  he  a  Frenchnuinf 
I  cannot  recognise  him  as  such,  I  should  certainly  ac- 
knowledge him  as  spch,  on  account  of  his  sentiments, 
h»  talents,  and  the  services  he  has  performed  on  the 
behalf  of  national  independence*  I  wish  to  adopt 
him  as  a  Frenchman;  but  he  who  invokes  the  consti- 
tution, has  no  constitutional  tide.  He  is  a  Roman  princ<e, 
and  Rome  does  not  form  any  part  of  the  French  ter- 
ritory. 

Lucten.-^**  1  wish  to  reply  to  what  immediately  con- 
cerns myself." 

Pmiecoulanti—^  You  may  reply,  when  I  have  con- 


cluded. Respect,  prince,  the  equality  of  wliicli  you 
have  oflten  set  an  example. 

^  The  preceding  speaker  has  advanced  a  proposition 
which  is  inadmissible.  We  cannot  adopt  it  without 
forfeiting  the  public  esteem,  and  betraying  the  country 
whose  safety  is  placed  in  our  hands.  The  first  thing 
to  be  considered  is,  whether,  when  a  resolution  has 
passed  one  chamber,  and  been  adopted  by  the  other, 
it  can  be  altered  by  one  of  the  fractions  of  die  legisla- 
tive authority,  while  the  only  question  is  its  execution* 
The  deliberation  of  this  morning  is  conformable  to  the 
la,ws,  to  the  emperor's  declaration,  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  French  nation.  What  measure  is  now  proposed? 
The  proclaiming  of  Napoleon  II.  I  would  not  object 
to  that  course,  but  I  must  declare' that,  great  as  is  my 
respect  for  the  emperor,  I  cannot  recognise  an  infant, 
or  one  residing  out  of  France,  as  my  sovereign.  In 
such  a  situation,  some  old  senatus  consultum  would 
soon  be  revived.  We  should  be  told  that  the  emperor 
was  to  be  considered  either  as  a  foreigner  or  a  captive, 
that  the  regency  was  foreign  or  captive,  and  another 
regency  would  be  formed  which  would  kindle  the 
torch  of  civil  war.  I  propose  that  the  question  be  taken 
into  consideration,  unless  it  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
may  be  set  aside  by  the  order  of  the  day  which  pre- 
judges nothing.  A  factious  minority  has  been  men- 
tioned. Where  is  that  factious  minority  f  Are  we, 
who  wish  for  peace,  the  factious  f  I  am  far  from  sup- 
posing that  it  can  be  a  minority  which  desires  to  reject 
a  resolution  which  would  close  the  door  against  nego- 
tiation, and  which  would  tend  to  make  us  recognise  as 
a  sovereign  an  individual  who  is  not  in  France.  I 
move,  therefore,  that  the  chancellor  do  either  proceed 
to  the  discussion,  or  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.'* 

Lucien. — **  If  not  in  your  opinion,  1  am  in  that  of  all 
the  nation  a  Frenchman.  The  moment  that  Napoleon 
abdicated,  his  son  succeeded  him^  Ilere  is,  therefore, 
no  ground  for  any  deliberation.  The  emperor  has  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  his  son,  and  we  have  accepted  his 
sacrifice.  But  is  he  now  to  lose  the  fruit  of  that  sacri* 
fice  f  We  wamt  not  the  opinion  of  foreigners.  In  re- 
cognising Napoleon  IL  we  shall  merely  perform  our 
3uty.  We  call  to  the  throne  him  whom  the  constitution 
and  the  will  of  the  people  have  already  called  to  that 
exalted  station." 

The  next  speaker  was  Boissy  d'Anglas,  who  was 
bom  at  Anonnay,  in  1756,  and  was  an  advocate  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  maitre  d^hoiil  to  Monsieur, 
now  Louis  XVIIL  In  early  life  be  distinguished  him- 
self by  some  literary  papers  presented  to  the  academy 
of  inscriptions.  He  was  successively  a  member  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  the  national  convention,  and  the 
council  of  five  hundred.    He  was  named  a  peer  of 
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FrMCQ  bj  Lbofe  XVIU,  «Dd  afterwards  by  Napoleon. 
He  was  some  time  preaideDt  of  the  oonrentioD,  and  hie 
conduct  in  that  situation  cannot  be  justified.  He  was 
president  on  the  day  in  which  his  colleague  Ferrand 
was  assassinated.  He  was  the  author  of  the  prelimi- 
nary discourse  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  8. 

**  I  foresaw,"  said  Boissy,  ^  the  difficulty  which  has 
arisen,  but  I  expected  diat  our  decree  of  U>is  momiag 
would  have  averted  it.  That  decree  prejudged  no«- 
thing,  but  it  terminated  (he  question.  Have  we  not 
had  enough  of  foreign  war,  but  is  it  necessary  to  add 
to  it  the  horrors  of  civil  warf  Let  us  not  divide  our- 
selves. We  accepted  the  abdication  unanimously.  The 
only  thing  now  to  be  done  is  to  appoint  a  provisional 
government  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  foreigners,  bat  let  us  not  risk  the  being 
deprived  of  the  means  of  treating  with  them." 

Labed&yere. — ^  Napoleon  abdicated  only  in  favour  of 
his  son ;  and,  unless  Napoleon  H.  be  proclaimed  by 
the  chamber  of  peers,  and  by  that  of  the  representa- 
tives, the  abdication  is  null  and  void.  I  have  heard 
the  voices  of  those  surrounding  the  throne  of  the  em- 
peror in  prosperity,  who  withdraw  from  it  now  that  he 
is  in  misfortune.  There  are  persons  who  will  not  ac- 
knowledge Napoleon  H,  because  they  wish  to  receive 
the  law  from  foreignen,  to  whom  they  give  the  name 
of  allies.  The  abdicatron  of  Napoleon  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  succession  of  his  son.  If  his  son 
-be  not  recognised,  he  ought  to  draw  his  sword,  sur^- 
ronnded  by  Frenchmen  who  have  shed  their  blood  for 
him,  and  who  are  stiH  covered  with  wounds,  though 
he  may  be  abandoned  by  some  base  generals  who  have 
already  betrayed  him.  The  emperor  owes  this  to  the 
nation.  We  have  abandoned  him  once;  shall  we  aban- 
don him  a  second  time?  We  have  sworn  to  defend 
him  even  in  his  misfortunes.  If  we  declare  that  every 
Frenchman  who  quits  his  standard  shall  be  covered 
with  infiimy — shall  have  his  bouse  rased,  and  his  family 
proscribed,  we  shall  then  have  no  more  traitors;  no 
more  of  those  manoeuvres  which  have  occasioned  the 
late  catastrophes,  and  some  of  the  authors  of  which 
are  perhaps  within  these  walls." 

This  speech  excited  a  great  tumult,  and  universal 
cries  of  Order !  Order ! 

The  Prince  of  Essling. — ^*  Young  man !  you  forget 
yourself!" 

Lameth. — ^'^You  forget,  general,  that  you  wee  no 
longer  in  the  guard-house." 

Labedoyere.—**  Hear  me ! " 

Valence. — ^^  I  will  not  hear  you  until  you  have  di»* 
avowed  what  you  have  said." 

Lahedtfyete^ — *^  It  was  not  to  you,  Count,  that  I  re- 
ferred**' 
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Here  the  tumult  increased,  and  the  voice  of  Labe- 
doyere  was  drowned  amidst  the  most  violent  exclama- 
tions. The  president,  at  length,  covered  himself,  and 
tranquillity  was  restored. 

Count  Comudet  then  arose,  and  said — **  We  are  dis- 
puting dbout  words.  The  minutes  of  the  chamber  re- 
cognise the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  They  will  also 
record  the  claim  of  Prince  Lucien.  That  precaution 
will  suffice  to  guard  the  rights  of  Napoleon  II,  but  at 
present  he  is  out  of  France.  To  speak  plainly,  he  is  a 
prisoner.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  does  the 
public  safety  and  the  national  independence  require  f 
The  establishment  of  a  provisional  government,  capa- 
ble of  adopting  measures  for  the  public  safety." 

After  a  protracted  and  tumultuous  debate,  Cornudet's 
proposition  was  carried.    The  provisional  government  ' 
was  nominated,  and  the  question  respecting  the  suc- 
cession of  Napoleon  II.  was  disposed  of  by  the  order 
of  the  day. 

This  inattention  to  the  condition  on  which  Buonaparte 
had  abdicated,  alarmed  and  enraged  him.  When  the 
termination  of  the  debate  was  reported  to  him,  he 
broke  out  into  a  transport  of  passion,  declared  that  he 
revoked  his  abdication,  and  proposed  4o  march  imme- 
diately on  the  chambers,  and  disperse  them  by  force* 

In  this  resolution  he  wiis  confirmed  by  the  movements 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs,  who  had  been 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  madness  by  the  intelligence 
of  Napoleon's  abdication.  They  hastily  assembled, 
furiously  vociferating,  *  Vive  VEwperenr  !**  It  was  in 
vain  replied,  that  there  was  no  emperor.  *  He  t>  our 
emperor — he  shall  be.  our  emperor,"  they  exclaimed ; 
^  and  woe  to  those  who  would  injure  or  disgrace  him." 
Crowds  of  them  ran  to  the  Palace  Elys^e,  and  eagerly 
demanded  that  Napoleon  would  put  himself  at  their^ 
head,  and  lead  them  against  his  enemies.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Bertrand  came  forward;  and,  in  his  master's 
name,  thanked  them  for  the  affectionate  zeal  which 
they  expressed,  and  assured  them  that,  if  it  should 
prove  necessary,  Napoleon  would  accept  of  their  as- 
sistance, and  confide  himself  to  their  protection.  He, 
however,  requested  them  at  present  to  disperse,  pro- 
mising that  they  should  be  called  upon  when  their  ser- 
vices were  required.  By  this  artful  harangue  Bertrand 
avoided  committing  his  mastei^-the  chambers  could 
not  say  that  resistance  was  meditated,  and  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  federates  was  secured  for  any  purpose  to 
which  their  efforts  might  be  subsequently  directed. 

The  cdnduct  of  the  few  regular  troops  who  were  in 
the  capital  wail»  of  more  importance,  as  it  indicated  the 
sentiments  of  the  army.    The  soldiers,  and  even  the 
officers,  became  perfectly  ungovernable.    They  insulted  ^ 
all  who  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  lead--^ 
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iug  members  of  the  chambers,  and  compelled  every  per* 
soo  whom  they  met  to  shoat  **Vwe  VEmpereur  /"  The 
shops  were  hastily  shut,  the -greatest  alarm  prevailed, 
and  some  dreadful  scene  was  universally  anticipated. 

On  receiving  fresh  intelligence  of  the  disinclination 
of  the  peers  to  proclaim  his  son,  Napoleon  became 
more  fnrions.  He  ordered  arms  and  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  federates,  who  continued  to  crowd  to 
the  palace;  and  mustered  all  the  little  force  which 
then  constituted  bis  body-guard  ;  resolving  to  sally  out, 
and  decide  the  matter  by  force.  Many  of  his  best 
friends,  however,  earnestly  besought  him  not  to  rush 
on  his  fate.  ^  The  glorious  sacrifice  of  the  morning,^ 
they  said,  *^  secured  to  him  the  gratitude  of  France, 
and  the  approbation  of  Europe ;  but  this  impolitic  and 
insane  proceeding  could  not  fail  of  being  attended  by 
the  most  ruinous  consequences." 

.^  I  abdicated,"  he  violently  exclaimed,  **I  abdicated, 
in  favour  of  my  son.  Have  they  proclaimed  him,  or 
will  they  proclaim  him?  They  break  their  faith  with 
me,  and. my  resignation  is  null  and  void.  Have  I  not 
the  army ;— have  I  not  the^  federates  at  my  command. 
Can  I  not  now  crush  them  in  an  instant  f  And  shall  I 
suffer  myself  and  my  family  to  be  betrayed  and  de- 
stroyed ?" 

To  thiB  it  was  replied,  that  he  might  certainly  accom- 
plish his  purpose  of  dispersing  the  chambers,  and  that 
the  resistance  of  the  national  goaril  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  oppose  him;  but  that  it  was  by  no  means  pro- 
bable his  power  would  last  three  days.  ^Besides," 
said  one  of  his  friends,  ^  the  peers  constitute  but  one 
chamber.  You  know  not  what  course  the  deputies 
may  pursue.  .  Indeed  you  have  reason  to  expect  better 
'  things  from  them,  and  their  example  will  be  speedily 
followed  by  the  peers.  At  least,  wait  the  result  of  to- 
morrow's debate,  and  do  not  be  guilty  of  the  injustice 
of  violating  the  independence  of  the  representatives, 
when  iM'obably  you  may  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
them." 

This  appeal  had  its  desired  effect    The  usurper 
started  at  the  intimation  that  he  would  not  retain  his 
power  three  days,  and  he  appeared  deeply  to  meditate 
'  on  it. 

'•Well!"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  ''I  will  wait  the 
event  of  to-morrow ;  but  let  them  beware  how  they 
trifle  with  me,  or  forget  the  terms  of  my  abdication." 

The  night  passed  over  without  any  riotous  movement 
Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  national  guards  were  under 
arms  at  their  respective  depots,  and  strong  patroles 
paraded  every  street,  and  behaved  with  the  greatest 
firmness.  They  dispersed  every  group,  compelled 
every  loiterer  to  walk  on,  and  arrested  all  who  at- 
tempted to  cause  any  disturbance. 


The  next  morning  the  deputies  met  at  an  early  hour, 
and,  after  disposing  of  the  orders  of  the  day,  M.  Be- 
renger  moved  that  the  provisional  government  should 
be  declared  collectively  responsible. 

M.  Defermon  immediately  ascended  the  tribune^-— 
^  That  the  provisional  government  should  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  nation,"  said  he,  ^  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ; 
but  in  whose  name  does  this  government  act  f  Do  we, 
or  do  we  not,  acknowledge  an  emperor  of  the  Frtncht 
There  is  not  a  man  among  us  who  does  not  answer, — ^we 
have  an  emperor  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  U." 

**  Yes !  yes ! "  exdaimed  th^  oiajority  of  the  mem* 
hers. 

*<  I  am  a  representative  of  the  people,  and  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  my  country.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
constitution  should  be  our  rallying  point.  How  shall 
we  appear  in  the  eyes  of  France  and  of  Europe,  if  we 
do  not  faithfully  observe  o^r  fundamental  laws  ?  Na«> 
poleon  I.  reigned  in  virtue  of  these  laws.  Napoleon  IL 
is  therefore  our  sovereign." 

**  Yes !  yes ! "  was  again  re-echoed. 

*'  When  it  is  seen  that  we  rally  around  our  eonstitu^ 
tions,  and  that  we  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  chief 
whom  they  indicate  to  us,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  to 
the  national  guard  that  we  deliberate,  because  we  ex- 
pect Louis  XVUI.  Let  us  re-assure  the  army,  which 
desires  that  our  constitution  should  be  preserved.  There 
is  no  longer  any  doabt  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
constitutional  dynasty  of  Napoleon." 

This  speech  was  received  with  the  most  lively  enthu- 
siasm. The  deputies  all  rose,  and,  waving  their  hats, 
continued  for  some  time  to  shout,  ^  Vive  VEmpereMr!^ 
It  was  afterwards  knoved,  and  ordered,  that  the  general 
emotion  which  had  been  manifested,  should  be  record* 
ed  in  the  minutes. 

M*  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  next  presented  himself; 
and  the  speech  which  he  delivered  will  serve  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  state  of  the  existing  par- 
ties. 

**  The  abdication  of  the  emperor,"  said  he,  **  such  as 
you  have  accepted  it,  is  indivisible,  and  cannot  be 
taken  only  in  part  I  respect  my  colleagues,  but  I 
perceive  that  we  are  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  in* 
triguers,  and  by  many  who  wish  to  have  the  throne  de- 
clared vacant,  in  order  to  place  the  Bourbons  upon  it. 
-^CfiesofNo!  no!) 

^Gentlemen,  if  the  throne  should  be  declared  va-> 
catit,  you  may  anticipate  the  absolute  ruin  of  France* 
This  country  would  soon  experience  the  miserable  Ate 
of  Poland."— 

(**  And  of  Spain,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  members.) 

**  The  allied  powers  would  divide  our  finest  provinces, 
and,  if  they  assigned  to  Ihe  |f{|i|^j^  ^jpi;^^;;;^ 
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«inpire»  it  wonld  still  be  in  the  hope  of  eventaaliy  ob- 
taining that  last  portion  for  themselves* 

^  I  appeal  to  the  sentiments  of  all  good  Frenchmen. 
Nothing  can  prevent  me  from  speaking  the  truth.  I 
fear  nothing.  It  is  long  since  I  have  offered  the  sacri* 
iice  of  my  life.  I  will  now  go  further,  and  lay  my 
finger  on  the  sore !  An  Orleans  faction  exists.  Yes !  I 
know  it.  It  is  vain  to  interrupt  me«  I  speak  from  cer- 
tain information.  It  is,  however,  doubtful,  whether  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  would  accept  the  crown,  or,  if  he  did, 
it  would  perhaps  be  to  restore  it  to  Louis  XVIII.'' 

{*"  I  can  positively  assert  it,"  said  a  member.) 

*''l  move  that  the  assembly  declare  and  proclaim  that 
it  recognises  Napoleon  II.  for  emperor  of  the  French." 
^CrieiofYes!  ye$!) 

Several  members  now  delirered  their  opinions,  and 
IL  Manuel  concluded  the  debate  in  the  following 
speech:  • 

^  Gentlemen,  on  the  question  which  occupies  our  at- 
tention, opinions  are  divided.  Some  think  that  it  is 
necessary  immediately  to  proclaim  Napoleon  II ;  others 
conceive  that  political  circumstances  require  delay,  and 
that  the  chamber  ought  not  to  explain  itself  till  nego- 
tiations shall  have  made  us  acquainted  with  our  true 
interests.  The  powers  who  have  already  once  declared 
that  they  will  not  treat  with  Napoleon,  nor  with  his 
family,  are  not  likely  to  consent  that  his  son  shall 
reign.    Such  is  the  objection  made. 

^  Bat  in  thus  publishing  our  fears  before  all  Europe, 
in  a  discussion  which  may  be  considered  as  a  real  cala- 
mity, are  we  not  teaching  them  to  require  such  a  sacri- 
fice?   Is  it  necessary  to  enlaige  on  this  point  ? 

**  I  wish  to  believe  that  all  the  members  of  this  as- 
sembly have  but  one  object,  the  salvation  of  the  coun- 
try. But  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that  France  con- 
tains more  than  one  party.  Would  you  suffer  each  of 
them  to  flatter  itself  that  your  secret  design  is  to  labour 
for  it  ?  Would  you  desire,  that,  in  order  to  determine 
your  decision,  the  diflbrent  parties  should  raise  each 
their  standard,  and  coliect  their  adherents  ?  What 
then  would  become  of  the  safety  of  the  country? 

**  Gentlemen,  since  this  discussion  has  been  opened, 
it  is  necessary,  it  is  ui^ent  upon  us,  to  recc^nise  Napo- 
leon II.  as  our  emperor;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
proper  that  France  should  know  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced us  in  the  nomination  of  the  executive  commis- 
sion, and  'that,  in  composing  it  of  wise  and  upright 
men,  we  designed  to  form  a  council  of  regency. 

^  I  will  finally  address  myself  to  those  who  seem  to 
think  that  political  circumstances  require  delay*  I  will 
tell  them  that  this  discussion  has  sufficiently  made 
known  our  firm  resolution  to  do  every  thing  hence- 
forward for  France,  and  not  for  a  family.    If  the  foreign 


powers  refuse  to  acknowledge  Napoleon  II,  there  will 
still  be  time  to  come  to  a  determination,  and  no  one 
will  balance  between  one  man  and  twenty  millions  of 
men. 

**  I  move  that  we  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day  on  the 
following  grounds : 

**  I.  That  Napoleon  II.  is  become  Emperor  of  the 
French  by  the  act  of  abdication  of  Napoleon  I,  and  by   . 
the  power  of  the  constitutes  of  the  empire. 

**  II.  That  the  two  chambers  desired  and  intended 
by  their  decree  of  yesterday,  in  nominating  a  com- 
mission of  provisionid  government,  to  assure  the  nation 
a  guarantee  necessary  under  the  existing  extraordinary 
circumstances,  for  its  liberty  and  repose." 

It  was  afterwards  proposed  that  a  deputation  should 
be  sent  to  Buonaparte  to  communicate  this  decision, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  provisional  government 
should  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  constitutions  of 
the  empire,  and  of  fidelity  to  Napoleon  II.  This,  how- 
ever, was  opposed  as  unnecessary,  and  the  chamber 
adjourned. 

The  measures  thus  adopted  by  the  chambers  were 
rendered  absolutely  necessary,  by  Napoleon's  refusal 
to  abdicate  except  in  favour  of  his  son.  Had  not  Na- 
poleon II.  been  acknowledged,  Buonaparte  would  have 
revoked  his  conditional  surrender  of  the  crown,  dis- 
persed the  chambers,  and  kindled  a  civil  war;  or,  with 
all  the  convulsive  energies  of  despair,  have  prolonged 
the  foreign  contest  until  the  capital  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  the  whole  of  France  laid  waste.  But  while 
the  representatives  avoided  this  evil,  they  incurred  the 
danger  of  another,  apparently  as  great  The  allies 
had  positively  declared  that  they  would  not  treat  with 
Napoleon  or  his  family.  It  was  not  probable,  therefore, 
that  they  would  enter  into  negotiations  with  an  execu- 
tive committee  governing  in  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Napoleon.  They  would  naturally  conceive  that  Buo- 
naparte's abdication  was  merely  designed  to  ward  off 
the  present  danger,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension 
among  the  allies.  Under  the  nominal  government  of 
the  child,  or  under  the  regency  of  the  mother,  the  real 
power  would  be  vested  in  Napoleon  himself.  And,  if 
Napoleon  stfll  directed  the  affaire  of  France,  the  rea- 
sons for  war  continued  precisely  the  same.  The  world 
would  yet  have  to  fear  the  consequences  of  his  un- 
bounded ambition.  The  allies  would  have  no  security 
against  his  perfidy;  and  their  solemn  compact,  made  after 
the  wisest  deliberation,  never  to  lay  down  their  arms 
until  Buonaparte  was  effectually  prevented  from  again 
troubling  the  repose  of  Europe,  would  be  rendered 
abortive. 

This  evil,  therefore,  attended  the  decision  of  the 
chambers  to  proclaim  Napoleoi^g|y[z#||^  %r^j«ef  ^Klv! 
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prospect  of  peace.  Tbey  were  sensible  of  this,  and 
the  commissioners  who  were  despatched  to  the  aUies, 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  were  intrusted  with  the 
fullest  powers  to  treat  on  terms  most  consistent  with  the 
honour  and  independence  of  France,  without  lifnita- 
tion  to  any  particular  chief  or  family. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Buonaparte's  obstinacy 
saved  the  country  from  the  most  aggravated  calamities- 
Had  he  unconditionally  resigned,  and  had  the  cham- 
bers appointed  an  executive  committee  to  govern  pro- 
visionally in  th^  name  of  the  nation,  all  the  different 
factions  would  have  taken  arms,  and  struggled  for  the 
ascendancy ;  and  France  would  have  been  exposed  to 
the  horrors  of  civil  dissension,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
foreign  hostility.  Or,  had  the  firmness  of«  the  govern- 
ment repressed  the  factions,  the  commissioners  who 
were  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies  would  not 
have  been  received.  The  coalesced  sovereigns  bad  re- 
solved to  treat  for  peace  only  within  the  walls  of  Paris: 
uay,  Louis  XVIIL  had  become  a  partner  in  the  coali- 
tion, and  the  monarchs  had  pledged  themselves  to 
effect  his  restoration,  A  secret  treaty  had  been  made 
between  him  and  them,  in  which  he  had  re-purchased 
the  crown  at  the  price  of  resigning  some  of  the  bul- 
warks of  France,  and  levying  on  it  heavy  contributions. 
The  allies  would  therefore  havB  pressed  on,  and  Louis 
would  have  followed  in  their  train^ 

This  open  violation  of  their  declaration,  that  they 
made  war  on  Napoleon  and  his  family  alone,  and  would 
not  otherwise  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  French 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  government,  would  have 
excited  a  universal  feeling  of  indignation*  The  whole 
I>opulation  would  have  flown  to  arm^  The  war  would 
have  become  national,  and  it  would  have  probably  ter- 
minated only  in  the  utter  ruin  of  France :  or,  if  a 
united  people  had  repelled  the  innumerable  bands  of 
their  invaders,  a  military  spirit  would  have  been  re- 
kindled in  France,  and  a  military  government  estab- 
lished, which  would  again  have  shaken  every  throne 
in  Europe* 

The  provisional  government  having  acknowledged 
Napoleon  II,  Buonaparte  was  deprived  of  every  excuse 
for  revoking  his  abdication.  He  therefore  seemed 
tr«Miuilly  to  resign  himself  to  his  ftte,  and  dismissed  the 
fedeiates  of  the  suburbs.  But  the  mischief  produced 
by  the  encouragement  which  they  had  received  on  the 
preceding  evening  was  not  easily  repaired.  They  had 
formed  themselves  into  regular  bands,  had  procured 
arms  of  every  description,  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
23d,  they  paraded  the  streets^  insulted  the  peaceable 
citizens,  and  attacked  some  picquets  of  the  national 
guard.  In  one  instance  they  even  overpowered  a  con- 
siderable detachment  of  the  guard;  but,  assistance 


timely  arrivhig,  the  ringleaders  were  tak^n  into 
tody,  and  the  rest  dispersed. 

The  oflicere  and  troops  of  the  line  no  longer  indulged 
in  violent  conduct.  Since  Napoleon  had  confirmed  his 
abdication,  they  had  no  plea  for  outrage.  But  their 
dark  and  ferocious  countenances  shewed  that  tbey 
were  ready  to  obey  the  first  signal  for  insurrection* 
Though  they  videiUly  abused  Napoleon  for  abandon- 
ing them  on  the  field  of  battle,  they  felt  indignant  at 
bis  resignation  of  the  throne,  and  unanimously  declared 
that  it  would  be  his  own  fault  if  he  were  not  yet  their 
emperor;  as  they  were  r^ady  ta  rally  round  himf  and 
defend  him  with  their  lives. 

The  provisional  government  watched  these  move- 
ments with  the  greatest  anxiety,  and,  from  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Buonaparte's  ambition  and  caprice, 
feared  that  there  might  be  some  stratagem  in  his  pre- 
tended resignation,  or  that  he  might  yield  to  the  evil 
connsellon  who  yet  snrrounded  him,  and  endeavour  to 
resume  the  crown. 

To  auoh  an  attempt  they  knew  they  were  nnaUe  to 
oppose  any  effectual  resistance.  The  Duke  of  Otranta 
therefore  waited  upon  him  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee, and,  representing  that  bis  continuance  in  Paris 
kept  alive  a  dangerous  fenneatalion  in  the  minds  of  all 
parties,  urged  his  removal  to  some  palace  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital*  Fouche  also  hinted  the  propriety  of  a 
proclamation  from  him  to  the  army,  acknowledging  the 
fact  of  his  abdication,  and  transferring  the  allegiance 
of  the  soldiers  to  the  provisional  government. 

With  this,  request  Buonaparte  could  not  refuse  to 
comply;  he  therefore  set  out  for  ifalmaison,  after 
issuing  the  following  proclaoAtion  to  the  army : 

**  Soldiers  ! 

''While  obeying  the  necessity  which  removes  bm 
from  the  French  army,  I  carry  with  me  die  happy  as- 
surance that  it  will  justify,  by  the  eminent  services 
which  the  country  expects  from  it,  the  praises  which 
our  enemies  themselves  have  not  been  able  to  refuse  it 
Soldiers !  I  shall  follow  your  steps  though  absent  I 
know  all  the  corps ;  and  not  one  of  them  will  obtain  a 
single  advantage  over  the  enemy;  but  I  shall  give  it 
eredit  for  the  courage  it  may  have  displayed. 

>*  Both  you  and  I  have  been  calumniated.  Men,  very 
unfit  to  appreciate  our  labours,  have  seen,  in  the  marks 
of  attachment  which  you  have  given  me,  a  zeal  of 
which  I  was  the  sole  object 

*^  Let  your  future  successes  convince  them  that  it 
was  the  country,  above  all  things,  which  you  served  in 
obeying  me ;  and  that,  if  I  had  any  share  in  your  affec- 
tion, I  owed  it  to  my  wd^t  J^vg  k^&^9kJ^L^^' 
mon  mother,  O 
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^  Mdien !  Some  eflforts  iiiore»  and  tbe  coalkidii  will 
be  disflolTed.  Napoleon  will  recopiise  yoa  by  tbe 
blows  wbich  you  are  about  to  strike.  Sa?e.die  bonc^iry 
tbe  itidepeBdeiice  of  tbe  French !  Be  tbe  sane  men 
which  I  have  known  you  for  diese  last  twenty  yean, 
and  yon  w3l  be  invinc^le. 

(Signed)  ^  Napolbon.'' 

Tbe  members  of  the  provisional  government  were 
by  no  means  satisBed  with  this  prodamataon.  It  con- 
tained no  formal  acknowledgment  of  having  abdicated 
tbe  crown.  On  tbe  contrary^  it  merely  spoke  of  a  re- 
tirement^  wbich  existing  circumstances  rendered  neces- 
sary,  but  which  might  be  only  temporary,  or  might 
depend  ^n  the  continnance  of  the  circumstances  which 
first  occasioned  it  The  appeal  to  the  affection  of  the 
French  army  alsoseemed  odculated  to  keep  alive  that 
devoted  attachment  to  Boonaparte,  which  bad  been  the 
source  of  all  the  miseries  of  France  and  Europe*  Wlien 
he  spoke  of  having  been  calumniated,  and  of  the  fide- 
lity of  his  soldiers  to  him  being  imputed  to  them  as  a 
crime,  bis  intention  could  hardly  be  misunderstood.' 
So  far,  however,  as  it  contained  an  actual  acknow- 
ledgment of  bis  retirement,  it  answered  some  useful 
purpose,  and  the  pnovisional  government  caused  it  to 
be  promutgfated. 

It  was  now  expected  that  Napoleon  wonld  have  with- 
drawn from  France,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  some 
distant  land ;  as  it  was  not  probable  that  the  coalesced 
sovereigns  would  treat  with  any  government  wiricb 
might  be  established  m  France,  while  his  residence  in 
the  country  would  be  the  source  of  many  delusive  and 
dangerous  projects,  suspicions,  and  apprehensions* 

Had  Buonaparte  been  actuated  by  patriotic  views  in 
bis  recent  abdication,  he  would  have  immediately  witli- 
drawn  himself  from  tbe  kingdom  with  whose  happiness 
his  presence  was  inconsistent.  But,  though  he  had  re- 
signed the  throne,  and  seemed  toliave  relinquished  all 
idea  of  resuming  it  either  by  force  or.  stratagem,  be 
bad  not  abandoned  every  hope  of  ultimately  regaining 
it.  He  also  imagined  that,  though  he  should  no  more 
wield  the  imperial  sceptre,  his  military  talents  and  the 
attachment  ei  his  soldiers  wonld  induce  tbe  govern- 
ment to  appoint  him  generalissimo;  little  recollect* 
ing  how  unwillitig  they  who  knew  his  character  must 
be  to  intrust  him  with  so  formidable  a  power.  He  ac- 
tually applied  to  the  provisional  committee,  request- 
ing that  he  might  be  permitted  again  to  combat  at  tbe 
bead  of  bis  troops,  no  longer  as  emperor,  but  merely  as 
a  general. 

This  accounts  for  the  reluctance  with  wbich  be  quit- 
ted Malmaison,  notwithstanding  tbe  hints  of  some  of 
his  counsellors  that  he  was  yet  too  near  the  metropolis, 
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and  tbe  mgent  entreatjes  of  others,  to  provide  for  his. 
own  safety  b^re  itm^hi  be  too  late. 

Some  of  his  old  ministers  bad  provided  a  swift-sailings 
vessel,  in  which  he  might  now  have  fled  from  Aocbfort, 
and  sought  refuge  on  the  shores  of  America.  Bul«  as^ 
a  contemporary  writer  has  ijustly  remarked,  *f  It  «(a»» 
fortunate  for  Europe  that  his  indecision,  and  die  longing;) 
lingering  Jook  which  be  still,  cttst  ontbei  crown  pj^\ 
vented  him  frotn  escaping  ntbile  .the  pppop'tunity  i^as) 
afforded  him.  Under  the  protection  of  the  American: 
government,  he  might  have  roaintainctd  a  secure  corrte- 
pondence  with  those  who  yet  adhered  to  bis  cause,  and. 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  constant  object  of  4erroi;. 
and  alarm ;  the  coalesced  soyerefgns  must  still,  bayei 
maintained  a  military  attitude;  and,  availing  hiawelt 
of  the  fint  disturbances  which  occurred  in  France  or* 
any  other  country,  be  would  have  appeared  in  som^* 
unlooked-for  moment,  and  renewed  the  scenes  of  de-. 
vastation  and  blood  from  which  Europe  could  be  deli- 
vered only  by  tbe  absolute  destruction  of  his  political; 
existence.'' 

In  tbe  mean  time,  crowds  of  fugitives  from  Waterloo 
poured  into  Paris;  and,  as.  tbeir  numbers 'increased^ 
their  disposition  became  more  obrious.  Their  rage  atr 
Napoleon's  abdication  was  unbounded.  Tbey  opeiUy 
expressed  tbeir  determination  to  force  him,  even  against) 
his  will,  to  appear  once  more  at  their  head.  Many  tn^f 
mnlts  occurred,  and  human  blood  flowed^  almost  every 
night,  in  tbe  streets  of  Paris.  i  ■      : 

These  evente  were  clearly  traced  to  have  originateil, 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Malmaison.  Buona-, 
p^rte  himself  was  not  suspected;  bat  the  rash  zeal  of, 
some  of  his  officers  was  accused:  and  it  might  be 
urged  as  tbeir  apology,  that,  if  they  did  not  act  under{ 
tbe  orders  of  tbeir  former  master,  they  knew;  ^at  he^ 
irould  not  have  been  displeased  had  their  efforts  to  re- 
instate him  been  crowned  wit|i  success. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  government,  therefore,^ 
waited  upon  Buonaparte,  and  urged,  in  stroBg  terms,, 
tbe  neceffiityof  bis  departure  for  Rochfort.  Much  al-- 
tercation.  ensued.  Buonaparte  accused  them  of  vio- 
lating, tbeir  p/omise  to  respect  bis  person  and  interests*. 
**  Could  this,"  he  asked,  **  be  reconciled  with  tbeir 
present  wish  to  hunry  him  from  the  kio^dom  like  a 
transported  felon  9  Was  this  the  gratitude  wbich  tbey 
vowed,  to  banish  him  for  ever  from  his  family  an^, 
friends,  and  drive  him  to  seek  a  precarious  asyluip  in.^a, 
foreign  and  distant  land  ?  " 

These  ailments  were  urg^d  by  the  Corsican  with 
more  than  his  accustomed  violence;  and  the  deputa- 
tion, in  return,  treated  him  with  very  little  respect.  At 
length  the  conference  broke  up  without  any  amicabla> 
result,  and  the  commisaioners  retired,  declaring,  that 
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if  be  penuled  in  refining^  to  adopt  the  measure  which 
they  recommended,  they  should  immediateljr  lAkesach 
atepe  as  the  safety  of  the  country  demanded. 

This  menace  had  its  desired  effect,  and  Napoleon 
soon  afterwards  despatched  a- courier  to  say  that  he  ac- 
ceded to  their  request,  and  woald  complete  the  sacri- 
fice which  he  had  beg^u*  He  then  set  out  for  Roch- 
fort,  with  a  train  of  officers  and  domestics,  amounting 
to  forty  persons,  who  seemed  resolved  to  share  his 
fortunes.. 

The  chambers,  jn  the  mean  time,  had  selected  fire 
commissioners,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  La  Fayette, 
and  Count  Ponticoulant,  with  B,  Constant  as  their  se- 
cretary, who  were  del^patched  to  the  head«^uarters  of. 
the  allies,  $o  treat  for  peace.  The  interests  of  the  na- 
tion were  committed  without  reserve  to  their  discretion. 
The  inutility  of  resistance  was  universally  acknowledged, 
and  the  instructions  of  the  commissioners  were  com- 
prised in  one  sentence;  to  '^obtain  peace  on  as  advan- 
tageous terms  as  possible,  without  violating  the  inte- 
grity, or  tarnishing  the  honour,  of  France*'' 

But  it  is  now  necessary  to  revert  to  the  mUiiary  ape^ 
ratioM  which  accompanied  and  followed  the  memora- 
ble battle  of  Waterloo. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  General  Grouchy 
had  been  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  Pnissians,  while 
Buonaparte  formed  a  junction  with  Ney,  and  attacked 
the  Dake  of  Wellington.  He  obeyed  his  orders  with 
alacrity,  and  several  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
rear-guard  of  the  Prussians  and  the  advanced  troops 
of  the  French.  Marshal  Blucher  avoided  a  general 
engagement  with  his  pursuers,  and  continued  his  re- 
treat to  Wavre,  which  be  accomplished  with  a  trifling 
loss.  But  towards  the  evening  a  serious  conflict  com- 
menced in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  French  briskly  attacked  the  position  of  the 
Prussians,  and,  as  Marshal  Blucher  had  despatched 
Bnlow's  corps  towards  St  Lambert,  and  some  other 
corps  had  also  advanced  to  some  distance,  that  part  of 
Wavre,  on  the  right  of  die  river  Dyle,  which  intersects 
the  centre  of  the  town,  was  carried  after  an  obstinate 
resistance.  Night,  however,  came  on,  and  suspended 
thecontest* 

The  next  morning  Blucher  reinforced  the  corps  of 
General  Thielm^,  whom  he  charged  with  the  defence 
of  Wavre ;  and,  to  conceal  his  design  of  proceeding 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  join  Lord  Welling- 
ton at  Waterloo,  ordered  him  to  commence  a  furious 
attack  on  General  Grouchy,  and,  if  possible,  occupy 
bis  attention  during  the  day. 

Thielman  accordingly  advanced  to  the  attack,  and 
charged  the  enemy  with  such  impetuosity,  that  he  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  driving  them  into  a  defile  fivm 


which  th^  were  debouching,  taking  all  theur  artJUery, 
and  foscingv  them  to  repass  the  Dyle,  which  a  corpis 
had  crossed  at  Limale  to  take  the  Prussians  in  flank. 
Ther:  excellent  dispositions  and  heroic  bravery  of  die 
Prumiant 'general,  however,  did  not  long  avail  io  re- 
straining an  enemy  equal  in  courage,  and  decidedly 
superior  in  numerical  force. 

The  adjacent  village  of  Bielge  was  forced  by  the 
French ;  new  corps  crossed  the  river  at  thai  point,  and 
the-  conflict  was  maintained  for  several  hours  in  the 
centre  of  Wavre,  till  the  whole  town  was  on  fire,  and 
nearly  consumed.  At  length  the  Prussians  slowly  eva* 
coated  it,  and  the  French,  carrying  die  heights  beyond 
it,  pushed  on  to  Rozierne,  four  miles  on  the  road  to 
Brussels,  which  they  expected  soon  to  enter,  as  tri- 
umphant conquerors,  not  doubtiag  that  Napoleon  had 
completely  defeated  the  British  army. 

As  General  Grouchy  was  asakbg  his  arrangements 
for  marching  on  Brussels,  and  even  calculated  on  ar« 
riving  diere  before  night,  he  Deceived  a  message  from 
Buotaapartcat'seveA  o'clock  in. the  evening,  ordering 
him  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  towards  St.  Lam- 
bert^  and  attack  General  Bnlow.  This  intelligence 
startled  him,  for  he  had  no  idea  that  the  Prussians 
could  be  in  force  in  that  .direction ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
supposed  that  he  had  been  engaged  with  the  whole  re» 
mains  of  the  army  which  had  escaped  firom  Lig^y,  and 
was  enthrely  ignorant  of  the  manceuvre  which  had  been 
so  successAilly  practised  by  Blucher. 

After  a  momentary .  pause,  he  prepared  to  execute 
his  emperor's  orders*  when  fresh  intelligence  arrived 
which  overwhelmed  him  with  confusion  and  despair* 
It  was  announced  that  the  French  were  defeated  at 
Waterloo;  that  the  whole  army  wa%  dispersed;  that 
Napoleon  was  missing,  and  that  all  were  flying  in  irre* 
parable  disorder  towards  the  Sambre*  All  thoughts 
of  advancing  to  Brussels  were  now  abandoned,  and 
Grouchy  hastened  to  retreat  before  the  victorious  enemy 
should  despatch  any  strong  columns  on  his  flank  and 
rear,  and  cut  him  ofi*  from  France.  Buonaparte,  with 
bis  accustomed  rashness,  and  calculating  only  on  suc- 
cess, had  directed  no  plan  of  rotraat  in  case  of  a  re- 
veise.  Grouchy  was  dierefore  left  to  make  hi»  own 
dispositions,  without  knowing  how  for  he  should  coin- 
cide with  the  movements,  or  compromise  the  safety,  of 
the  other  ^rps  of  the  French  mmy. 

Scarcely  had  he  commenced  his  retrograde  march, 
when  the  Prussians,  inspired  with  fresh  confidence 
by  the  news  from  \Faterloo,  turned  on  their  pursuera, 
and  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  In 
the  first  moment  of  surprise  and  despair,  the  French 
were  unable  to  stand  befora  their  assailants.  Several 
columns  wera  thrown^  into  conftuioi^  S^dleadful  slaug^ 
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ter  eiunied»  and  Mme  pieces  of  artilleiy  were  lost. 
Geoeral  VaBdammo  was  wounded,  and  Groudiy's  amy 
kad*  nearly  iuffered  the  same  calastropbe  with  the  main 
body  nnder  th^  commalid  of  Napoleon. 

0^  his  arrisal  at  Namury  Grouchy  codunilled  the  de* 
fence  of  that  place  to  Vandanune,  while, he  continued 
his  retreat  with  the  main  Jbody,*  the  ammunitiony  and 
the  wounded,  through  ao  extensive  defile  which  leads 
to  Dtnant.  Here  the  nacrowaees  x^  the  road,  far  many 
milea»  woaM  only  permit  the  inarch  of  single  cotumns. 
The  passage  of  die  long  train  of  carriages  principally 
laden  with  wounded  was  slow  and  tedious,  aiid,  if  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  restrained  a  few 
hours,  the  whole  mnst  fall  into  their  power. 

The  French  were  pressed  so  closely  by  their  pur- 
suers, that  they  had  scarcely  time  to  close  the  gates  of 
Namur,  before  the  Prussians  attempted  to  enter  with 
them.  The  French  hastily' lined  the  ramparts,  and 
commenced  a  destructire  fire  oil  their  assailants :  and 
the  contest  continued  until  the  arrival  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Prussians  under  General  Thielman,  who 
had  now  been  joined  by  considerable  reinforcements 
which  were  detached  ftom  the  pursuit  of  the  grand 
French  army. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Prussians  at- 
tempted an  escalade;  and,  though  completely  repulsed 
in  the  first  assault,  they  again  mounted  the  ladders 
with  determined  valour,  and  carried  the  place.  A 
most  sanguinary  conflict  now  commenced  in  the  town, 
and  every  inch  of  ground  was  disptited,  until  the 
streets  were  piled  with  dead  bodies.  The  French  were 
at  length  completely^  driven  from  the  place,  and  obliged 
to  retire  with  precipitation  towards  Dinant.  U  the  de- 
file between  Namur  and  Dinant  the  contest  was  renew- 
ed with  increasing  fury.  The  narrowness  of  th^  defile 
delayed  the  retreat  of  the  prencb>  and  enabled  the 
Prussians  to  press  upon  tbeih  with  accumolated  masses; 
and,  though  tbe  real  scene  of  a<$tion  was  limited  in 
extent,  the  engagifment  was  more  bloody,  where  the 
contending  parties  came  in  contact 

Beyond  Dinant,  the  fury  of  the  pursuit  began  to 
abate,  and  Grouchy  and  Vandamme  arrived  at  Rocroi 
with  about  twenty-five  thousand  men ;  having  lost  four- 
teen thousand  in  the  aflbir  of  the  18th,  and  the  disas- 
trous retreat  by  which  it  was  succeeded. 

The  grand  French  army,  in  the  mean  time,  conti- 
nued ito  disgraceful  flight;  and  even  at  Mesieres,  where 
Souk  attempted  to  rally  the  fugitives,  not  more  than 
four  thousand  men  could  be  collected.  Under  the 
walls  of  Laon,  the  efforts  to  recall  them  to  their  standards 
were  more  successful,  and,  when  Soult  and  Grouchy 
at  last  formed  a  junction,,  their  united  forces  amounted 
to  forty  thousand  men :  drouchy's  troops  had  retained 


the  principal  part  of  their  artillery  and  malertei^  but 
those  of  Souk  were  destitute  of  camion,  and  almost 
without  arms  of  any  description. 

The  heroic  Bluclier,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
determined  to  afford  the  Frendi  no  respite.    On  the 
( day  after  the  batde  he  crossed  the  Sambre,  and  pene- 
trated into  Prance  by  Beaumont^  where  he  published 
,the  following, energetic  proclamation  to  his  army: 

^  Brave  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Lower  Rhine! — You  have  done  great  things.  Brave 
companions  in  arms!  You  have  fought  two  battles  in 
three  days.  The  first  was  unfortunate^  and  yet  your 
courage  was  not  broken. 

^  You  have  had  to  struggle  with  privations,  but  you 
have  supported  them  with  fortitude.  Immoveable  in 
adverse  fortune,  after  the  loss  of  a  sanguinary  battle, 
you  marched  with  firmness  to  fight  another,  relying  on 
tbe  God  of  battles,  and  full  of  confidence  in  your  com- 
manders, as  well  as  of  perseverance  in  your  efiTorts 
against  presumptuous  and  perjured  enemies,  intoxicated 
with  their  victory. 

^  With  these  sentiments  you  advanced  to  support  the 
brave  English,  who  were  maintiBuning  the  most  arduous* 
contest  with  unparalleled  firmness.  But  the  hour  which 
was  to  decide  this  important  struggle  has  struck,  and 
has  shewn  who  was  to  conquer  and  to  reign  in  Europe, 
whether  an  adventurer,  or  governments  who  are  the 
friends  of  order.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  still  unde- 
cided, when  you  appeared  issuing  from  the  forest  which 
concealed  you  from  the  enemy,  to  attack  his  rear  with 
that  coolness,  firmness,  and  confidence,  which  charac- 
terise experienced  soldiers,  i^esolved  to  avenge  the  re-« 
verses  they  had  experienced  two  days  before.  There, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  you  penetrated  his  al« 
ready  wavering  columns.  Nothing  could  stop  you  in 
the  career  of  victory.  .  The  enemy,  in  his  despair,  turn- 
ed his  artillery  upon  you ;  but  yon  poured  death  into 
his  ranks,  and  rushing  upon  him  with  irresistible  fury, 
you  threw  his  battalions  into  confusion,  scattered  them 
in  all  directions,  and  put  them  to  a  complete  rout 

''The  enemy  found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  .to 
you  several  hundreds  of  cainnon;  and  his  army  is  dis- 
solved. A  few  days  will  suffice  to  annihilate'  these  per- 
jured legions,  who  were  attempting  to  consummate  the 
slavery  and  the  spoliation  of  the  univelrse. 

'*  All  great  commanders  have  regarded  it  as  impos- 
sible immediately  to  renew  the  combat  with  a  beateii 
army;  you  have  proved  that  this  opinion  is  ill-founded; 
you  have  proved,  that  resolute  warriors  may  be  van- 
quKBhed,  but  that  their  valour  cannot  be  shaken* 

''Receive,  then,  my  thanks,  incomparable  soldiers!*- 
;objects  of  all  my  esteem !    You  have  acquired  a  gnat 
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fepntatioD.  The  annab  of  Europe  will  eternize  yoar 
triumphift*  It  is  OB  yoa,  immoveable  columns  of  the 
Pnutoian  monarchy!  that  the  destinies  of  the  king,  and 
his  august  house,  will  for  ever  repose^  Never  will 
Prussia  cease  to  exist,  While  your  sons  and  your  grand- 
sons resemble  you. 

(Signed)  **  Bltche;r.'' 

From  Beaumont  the  Pruissians  proceeded  to  Avesnes, 
where'  an  obstinate  resistance  was  made ;  but  the  place 
was  finally  carried  by  escalade,  and  forty-five  pieces  of 
cannon  were  taken.    The  town  sOffered  considerably ; 
for  the  Prussians  were  resolved  to  avenge  the  horrible 
devastation  which  the  French  troops  had  committed  in 
their  country  in  former  campaigns.    And  Blucher  him- 
self was  anxious  to  make  the  people  sensible  of  the 
calamities  which  the  inordinate  ambition  of  their  chief 
had  inflicted  on  every  surrounding  nation ;— -calamities 
from  which  the  impolitic  generosity  of  the  sovereigns 
had  saved  them  in  the  campaign  of  the  former  year, 
but  which  it  was  now  necessary  to  retaliate  upon  them, 
in  order  to  crush  the  turbulent  spirit  which  recent 
events  had  shewn  still  existed,  not  only  in  the  French 
army,  but  through  the  mass  of  the  French  population. 
By  giving  them  an  actual  experience  of  the  horrors  of 
war,  he  adopted  the  only  measure  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  humble  their  national  vanity,  and  to  extinguish 
their  military  propensities.     When  Paris  was  first  en- 
tered by  the  allies,  the  French  had  boasted  (hat  they 
had  never  been  beatettf  and  that  treason  alone  had 
rescued  the  confederates  from  complete  destruction;  it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  now  to  convince  them  that 
they  were  a  conquered  nation,  and  to  give  them  proofs 
of  that  ftict  which  would  not  soon  be  obliterated. 

For  these  reasons,  Blucher  despatched  the  following 
letter  with  the  escort  of  the  garrison  of  Avesnes  :— 

*<  To  Majcr-'General  Dohschutz^  Mililary  Governor,  ^c. 
«  Sir^— 1  inform  you  by  this  letter  that  the  fortress  of 
Avesnes  fell  into  our  power  this  morning,  and  that  the 
garrison  are  prisoners  of  war.  They  will  be  conveyed 
toJuliers.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  troops 
could  be  detached  to  relieve  the  escort  on  the  road. 
As  for  the  prisoners,  the  officers  are  to  be  condlicted  to 
Wesep»  and  strictly  guarded  in  the  citadel.  The  sol- 
diers are  destined  for  Cologne,  that  they  may  be  em- 
ployed in  working  in  the  fortifications*    All  are  to  be 

treated  with  the  necessary  severity. 

**  Blucher." 

This  letter  has  been  censured,  by  some  writere,  as 
loo  severe;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Prussians,  on  their 
advance  into  the  French  territories,  lias  been  severely 
braaoredi  as  barbarous  and  inhuman*    The  perverted 


character  of  the  French,  however,  and  their  egregious 
self-conceit,  required  the  severest  chastisement,  to  re- 
duee  them  to  a  temperature  consistent  with  the  safety 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  Prussians,  in  their  progress  through  France,  bore 
no  comparison  to  the  wanton  and  horrible  devastation 
which  seemed  to  form  the  favourite  and  studied  em- 
ployment of  the  French  troops,  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  Prussia.  It  is  also  a  well-authenticated  iaet, 
that  many  of  the  atrocities  wbidi  were  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Prussians  were  actually  committed  by 
the  French,  who,  dispersed  in  their  flight  from  Water- 
loo, became  the  objects  of  terror  to  those  whom  they 
should  have  defended;  and  pillaged, and eren  massacred 
the  defenceless  inhabitants  without  mercy. 

From  Avesnes,  Prince  Blucher  marched  towards  La 
Fere  and  Laon,  at  which  places  the  wreck  of  the 
French  army  was  collecting,  and  whidi  were  on  die 
direct  road  to  Paris,  Detaching  a  corps  on  his  right, 
he  took  possession  of  St.  Quentin,  which  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  enemy. 

Lord  Wellington  remained  at  Waterloo  on  the  19th, 
to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  wounded,  and 
to  re*organize  his  troops  for  further  operatioAs;  and  on 
the  90th  he  mareb^d  thirty  miles,  to  Binche,  where  he 
issued  the  following  .order  of  the  day^-* 

♦«  Jttne20,1815. 
<^  As  the  army  is  about  to  enter  the  French  territory, 
the  troops  of  the  nations  which  are  at  present  under 
the  command  of  Field-Manshal  the  Duke  of  Wellingw 
ton.  are  desired  to  recollect  that  their  respective  sove- 
reigns are  the  allies  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  France, 
and  thai;  France,  on  that  Account,  ought  to  be  treated  as 
a  friendly  country.  It  is  therefore  required  that-no- 
thing  should  be  taken,  either  by  the  officers  or  sol- 
diers, for  which  payment  is  not  made.  The  commissa- 
ries of  the  army  will  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  troops 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  neither  officers  nor  soldiers 
will  be  %ufiered  to  extort  contributions.  The  commis- 
saries will  be  authorized,  either  by  the  marshal,  or  by 
the  generals  who  command  the  troops  of  the  respective 
nations,  in  cases  where  their  provisions  are  not  sup- 
plied by  an  English,  commissary,  to  make  the  proper 
requisitions,  for  which  regular  receipts  will  be  given ; 
and  it  must  be  strictly  understood,  that  they  will  them- 
selves be  held  responsible  for  whatever  they  obtain  in 
the  way  of  requisition  from  the  inhabitants  of  France, 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  would  be  esteemed 
accountable  for  purchases  made  for  their  own  govern- 
ment in  the  several  dominions  to  which  they  belong.  > 
(Signed)      ^'^'^i?S?WAV«k^A.A.G,-' 
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llMBe  regulations  were  so  etrictiy  obeerred  by  Lord 
Wellington's  troops,  that,  while  the  population  of  the 
north  of  France  was  exposed  to  the  almost  unrestrained 
lieentioiisBess  of  the  Prnssiansy  and  to  the  worse  atro- 
cities of  their  own  disbasided  and  ferocious  soldiers, 
the  progress  of  the.  English  army  was  not  disgraced  by 
one  scene  of  unnecessary  devastation  or  cmelty.  But, 
on  the  oontraryt  France  was  indeed  treated  ^as  a 
friendly  country/* 

The  British  soldiers  were  necessarily  quartered  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  towns  through  which 
they  passed,  but  they  rendered  themselves  as  little 
burdensome  as  possible  to  -their  hosts.  They  punc- 
tually paid  for  ererj  thing  which  they  required ;  and 
many  instances  are  recorded  of  their  seddous  care  to 
lighten  the  horrors  of  war,  and  to  treat  as  friends  those 
who  resisted  not  their  progress.  The  harvest  was  ad«- 
▼ancing  to  maturity.  Their  road  often  lay  through 
fields  of  com,  where  the  path  was  narrow,  and  over 
which  a  friendly  army  could  scarcely  march  without 
doing  much  involuntary  injury;  but  the  passage  of  the 
British  troops  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  eyen 
here.  Where  the  path  would. not  admit  of  their  march- 
ing in  solid  columns,  they  uniformly  halted,  and  broke 
into  files  of  three  or  two  abreast ;  or  even  proceeding 
singly,  left  behind  them  no  other  traces  than  the  grate- 
ful admiration  of  the  astonished  peasantry,  who  had 
been  taught  to  consider  the  English  as  tb?ir  most  inve- 
terate foes. 

On  the  21st,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  marched  se- 
venteen miles  to  Malplaqoet,  the  scene  of  the  cele- 
brated victory  gained  by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  over  the  French,  under  Marshals  Villars 
and  Bouffiers,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1709.  He 
there  crossed  the  French  frontier,  and  iounediately 
published  a  proclamation,  which,  referring  to  the  t>rder 
of  the  day,  as  containing  an  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  his  conduct  would  be  guided,  more 
explicitly  stated  that  Louis  was  the  ally  of  the  sove- 
reigns, and  that  they,  had  pledged  themselves  to  restore 
him  to  his' throne. 

^  Head-QuarterSf  Malplaqtteif  June  2L 
^  1  acquaint  all  Frenchmen  that  I  enter  their  country, 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  not  as  an  enemy,  the 
usurper  excepted,  who  is  the  enemy  of  human. nature, 
and  with  whom  neither  peace  nor  truce  can  be  main- 
.  tained.    1  pass  your  boundaries  to  relieve  you  from 
the  iron  yoke  by  which  you  are  oppressed.    In  conse- 
quence of  this  determination,  I  have  given  the  follow- 
ing orders  to  my  anny,  and  I  demand  to  be  informed 
of  any  one  who  shall  presume  to  disobey  them.  French- 
nguBu!  know  that  I  have  a  right  to  require  that  they 
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should  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  that  will  enable 
me  to  protect  them  against  those  by  whom  they  would 
be  injured.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  they  should 
comply  with  the  requisitions  that  will  be  made  by  per- 
sons properly  authorised,  for  which  a  receipt  will  be 
given,  which  they  will  quietly  retain,  and  avoid  all 
communication  or  correspondence  with  the  usurper  and 
his  adherents.  All  those  persons  who  shall  absent 
themselves  from  their  dwellings,  after  the  entrance  of 
this  army  into  France,  and  all  those  who  shall  be  found 
attaAed  to  the  service  of  the  usurper,  and  so  absent, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  his  partisans,  and  their  pro« 
perty  shall  be  devoted  to  the  subsistence  of  the  forces. 
(Signed)  ^  Wellington.** 

.  From  Malplaquet  his  lordship  proceeded  to  CateaU'* 
Cambresis,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  whence  he 
despatehed  a  corps,  und^r  the  command  of  Genera. 
Colville,  to  take  Cambray.  The  town  was  at  first  sum« 
moned  in  the  name  of  Louis  XYIII,  but  this  being  ve^ 
jected,  a  few  cannon-shot  were  fired  on  each  side,  with** 
out  doing  much  mischief.  Night  put  %u  end  to  the 
firing,  when  another  conference  took  place  between 
the  general  and  the  besieged;  but  this  also  terminated 
ineffectually;  and  the  British  commander,  knowing  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  allies  would  not  admit  of  a 
regular  siege,  determined  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
the  place  at  once  by  escalade. 

The  walk  were  in  most  places  fifty-five  feet  in  height; 
but  this  presented  no  discouragement  to  the  British 
troops,  who,  toking  advantage  of  some  places  where 
the  ramparts  were  rather  lower,  attacked  the  town  at 
four  different  points,  at  each  of  which  they  were  crown- 
ed with  complete  success.  The  town  was  very  soon  in 
their  possession,  and  the  garrison  retired  into  the  cita- 
del, with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners.' 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
garrison  did  not  make  the  resistance  which  was  ex- 
pected, and,  in  some  of  the  points  of  attack,  the  inha« 
bitants,  who  were  not  observed  by  the  garrison,  actually 
handed  ladders  to  the  British,  over  the  walls,  and  assist- 
ed them  to  ascend  the  battlements. 

Some  depredations  followed  the  entrance  of  the  Bri- 
tish into  Cambray,  but  no  more  than  were  unavoidable, 
considering  that  the  place  was  carried  by  storm.  These, 
however,  soon  ceased,  and  the  troops  did  not  disgrace 
the  character  whicji  they  had  acquired  for  humanity, 
as  well  as  for  valour. 

The  town  being  in  the  possession  of  the  allies,  and 
the  citadel  'not  appearing  disposed  to  give  much  an- 
noyance, a  messenger  was.  despatched  to  Louis  to 
hasten  his  progress,  and  to  give  him  the  honour  of 
summoning  and  taking  the  place. 

*3A 
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On  the  23d  the  king  amred  at  Mons,  and  the  ne^ct 
day  proceeded  to  Cateao-Cambresisy  from  which  place 
he  despatched  an  officer  to  summon  t|ie  citadel  of  Cam- 
bray  in  his  name.  The  garrison  obeyed  the  summons 
and  capitulated :  and  the  next  iiiorning  his  majesty  en- 
tered Cambray,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  deli- 
vered in  form  tb  him  as  King  of  France. 

The  inhabitant  of  €ambray  ti^re  not  at  first  easily 
reconciled  to  the  usurpation  of  Buonaparte,  ]fet  they 
bad  submitted  without  resistance,  and,  when  some  of 
his  troops  passed  through  \he  town  to  proceed  ta  the 
frontiers,  they  departed  adiidit  the  aisdamations  of 
^  Vive  VEmpereurr  But,  <»i  the  entry  of  Louis, 
they  exhibited  one  of  those  instances  of  yersatOity 
with  which  the  history  of  France  abounds.  As  soon  as 
intelligence  arrired  that  the  kibg  approached  the  town, 
the  young  men  of  the  most  respectable  fhmilies  formed 
themselres  into  a  guard  of  honour,  who  immediately 
proceeded  to  meet  him,  while  a  triumphal  arch  was 
hastily  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  place*  The  prin<* 
dpal  young  ladies  assembled  at  the  arch,  and  scattered 
flowers  before  the  monarch  on  his  way  to  the  Hbtbl  de 
Ville.  The  progress  of  the  king  had  been  impeded  by. 
crowds  of  people  who  flocked  from  all  the  adjacent 
villages  to  gaze  on  the  procession,  and  welcome  him 
back  to  his  dominions;  and,  when  he  enterod  the 
city,  the  acclamations  of  the  pppulace  were  so  loud^ 
so  universal,  and  so  rapturous,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that,  not  a  fortnight  before,  the  same  people 
had  hailed  with  shouts  as  loud,  and  as  universal,  Ae 
troops  who  wero  mai'ching  to  fight  against  their  legiti'- 
mate  prince,  and  to  consolidate  the  power  of  the 
usurper. 

The  populace  unharnessed  the  king's  horses,  and 
drew  his  carriage  in  triumph  uto  die  Town-hall.  The 
*  whole  town  was  illuminated  fbr  two  nights,  and,  during 
that  time,  the  squares,  the  streets,  find  the  boulevards, 
were  filled  with  groups,  who  expressed  their  pleasure 
by  songs,  dances,  and  acclamations,  without  ii)termis» 
sion.  The  whole  population  seemed  to  have  abandoned 
itself  to  a  delirium  of  joy.  Such  is  Ae  veraatility  of 
the  French! 

The  following  proclamatioD,  published  at  Cambray, 

.    was  well  calculated  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who 

were  conscious  of  their  rocent  defection,  and  to  unfold 

the  futuro  designs  of  the  prinee  who  was  returning  to 

the  throne  of  his  ancestors : 

Louis  XYIU.  TO  TH^  French  Pboplb. 

''  The  gates  of  my  kingdom  at  last  open  before  me. 

^hasten  to  bring  back  my  misguided  subjects  to  then* 

4uty^~to  mitigate  the  calamities  which  I  had  wished 

to  preventr-and  to  place  myself  a  second  time  between 


the  allies  and  th^  French  armies^  in  the  hope  diat  the 
feelings  of  consideratsion  of  which  I  may  be  the  objecly 
may  tend  to  their  preservation. 

"^  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  have  wsdied  ^ 
take  part  in  the  war.  I  have  not  suflhied  any  prinee  of 
my  fistfnily  to  appear  in  fiireign  ranks,  and  have  restrain* 
ed  the  courage  of  thoec^of  my  sorvanta  who  had  been: 
able- to  range  themselves  aneuiid  ma 

^  Returned  to  my  native  country,  I.  ML  a  peculiar 
pleasuro  in  speaking  cenfidenoe  to  my  people*.  When  I 
first  re«*appeared  among  you,  I  found  nien%  mindfc 
heated  and  agitated  by  conflicting  pasaions.  Afy  views 
encomiterad  diflculties  md  obstades  on  «T«ry  side^ 
My  gDvemment  was  liable  to  omnmit  errars :  periuqm 
it  did  oonmit  them*  Thero  an  times  when  the  pwsst 
intentions  aro  insufficient  to  direct,  and  sometimes  they 
even  mishad«  Experieaes  alone  could  teack:  h  shaH 
not  be  tost.    AXi  that  can  «ave  France  is  my  widk 

*<  Wf  subjecte  have  learned  by  eroel  ^xperiehoe^  that 
the  principle  of  the  l^thnacy  of  sovereigns  ia  one  of 
the  fondamental  bases  of  social  order; — ^tbe  only  one 
upon  which,  amidst  a  great  nation^  a  wise  and  rational 
liberty  can  be  esteblished.  Tliis  doctrvie  baa  just  been 
proclaimed  as  that  of  all  Europe.  I  had  previously 
consecrated  it  by  my  charter,  and  I  will  add  to  that 
charter  all  the  g^arantees  which  can  securo  the  benefito 
of  it. 

.  *<The  unity  of  the  ministry  is  the  stnmgest  that  I 
!  can  offer.    1  design  that  it  should  exist,  and  that  the 
firwik  atid  firm  march  of  my  council  should  guarantee 
all  interests  and  calm  all  inquietudes. 

*^  Some  persons  h^i^e  fi^oken  of  the  restoration  of 
tithes  and  feudal  rights.  This  fsible,  invented  by  the 
commdn  enemy,  does  not  require  ooafutatioii.  It  will 
not  be  expected  that  the  king  should  stoop  to  refute 
calumnies  and  lies.  The  success  of  the  treasdi  has  too 
clearly  indicated  their  source.  If  the  purohasera  of 
national  property  have  felt  alarm,  the  charter  should 
Office  to  re-assuro  them*  Bid  I  not  myself  propose  to 
the  cbambera,  and  cause  to  be  executed,  sales  of  such 
property?  This  proof  of  my  sinceri^  is  inoontrover« 
tible. 

^*In  these  latter  times,  my  subjects  of  all  classes 
have  giv«a  me  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  love  and 
fidelity.  I  wish  them  to  know  how  sensibly  I  feel  them^ 
anditbat  it  is. from  among  all  Fronchmen  I  shall  de« 
light  to  choose  those  who  are  to  approach  my  perton 
and  my  family.  I  wish  to  exclude  from  my  presence 
I  none  but  thoiBe  whose  celebrity  is  matter  of  grief  to 
France,  and  of  horror  to  Europe. 

«*  In  the  plot  which  they  contrived,  I  perceive  many^ 
of  my  subjects  to  have  been  misled,  and  some  guilty*- 
l|in)mi0e^-*I  who  never  promised  in  win  (as  all  Europe 
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can  witness)— to  pardon  to  misled  Frenehmen  all  that 
tate  IraMpired  sinos  the  day  wbesi  I  quitted  LiUe»  amidst  ; 
so  many  tears^  vp  to  Ae  day  when  I  reentered  Cam* 
bray,  amidst  so  many  acclamations^ 

«^  But  the  blood  of  my  people  has  flowed  in  conse* 
qoence  of  a  treason  unprecedented  in  the  amals  of  the 
world.  That  treason  has  summoned  foreigaers  ipto  the 
heart  of  FVanee.  Every  day  rereab  to  me  a  new  dis- 
astes^  I  owe  it^  thefefim,  to  tlie  dignity  of  my  crown^ 
to  the  interest  of  my  people,  and  to  the  repose  of  Eu- 
mpef  to  except  ft-om  pardon  the  instigntoiw  and  mitbers 
of  this  horrible  plot  Tb^  riiall  be  designated  to  Ae 
vengemiee  of  the  laws  by  the  two  chambers^  which  I 
propose  forthwith  to  assembh^* 

**  Frenchmen,  such  are  the  sentiments  which  ho 
brings  among  you,  whom  time  has  not  been  able  to 
change,  nor  calamities,  fatigue,  nor  injustice  made  to 
etoopk  The  king,  whose  fathera  reigned  for  eight  cen- 
turies over  your's,  returns  to  consecrate  the  remainder 
of  his  days  iu  defending  and'consoliog  you. 

^  Given  atCambray,  llie  2Bth  of  June,  1816,  and  of 
our  reign  the  twenty-ftrst. 

*  Louis.** 


The- troops  of  Prince  Blucher,  in  the  mean- time,  were 
tontindSng  their  march  to  Paris';*  and  the  miserable 
wrack  of  the  French  aiiny,  under  Souh  and  Grouchy, 
was  hastening  in  a  parallel,  djreclion,  by  forced  marches, 
to  outstrip  the  enemy,  and  assist  in  the  defence  of  the 
capital  At  Vilhirs-Coterets  the  two  armies  came  in 
contact,  and  a  severe  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the 
French  were  defbated-,*  with 'the  loss  of  six  piecee  of 
cannon  and  one  thousand  prisoners*  They  were  also 
^^hased  from  the  road  of  Soissons,  by  which  they  had 
hoped  to  penetrate  to  Paris. 

They  then  attempted  to  take  the  road  of  Meaux,  but 
here  they  were  opposed  by  Bulow*s  corps,  and  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  prisoners*  They,  how- 
ever, finally  succeeded  in  arrivii^  at  Ae  metropolis  be- 
fore the  invaders,  and  Grouchy  brought  with  him  the 
greater  ^part  of  the*  artillery  which  he  had  at  Wavre. 
The  Prussians  continuecl  to  advance,  and  on  the  29th 
of  June  had  airived  in  the  vicinity  of  Ptaris. 

Lord  Wellington  halted  at  Cateau  Cambresis,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  ike  pontoons  and  some  necessary 
stores;  and  on  the  26th  he  ottncked  Peionne*  The 
bonvwork  which  covered  the  suburb  on  the  left  of  the 
Somme  was  earned  by  storm,  with  a  trifling  loss,  when 
the  town  suirendered  on  condition  that  the  garrison 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  be  allowed  to  retire  to 
iheir  homes;  On  the  98di  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
at  St.  Just ;  on  the  29th  he  passed  the  Oise;  and  on  the 


aOth  established  himself  with  Us  right  at  Sochebouig^, 
and  his  left  at  the  Bois  de  Bendy. 

Having  thus  narrated  the  advance  of  the  aHies  to  die 
iaamediate  vicinity  of  Paris,  it  is. now  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  proceedings  ,of  the  provisional  goverfi* 
ment 

The  commissionem  appointed  to  treat  for  peace  re- 
paired to  the  head-quarters  of  Marshal  Blucher,  whoso 
army  had  advanced  one  day's  marcli  before  that  of  the 
Duke  of  WeUington^  and  requested  a  suspension  of 
ai:ms  while  they  proceeded  to  die  headquarters  of  the 
allies  with  pacific  overtures.  But  <o  thi»  die  Prussian 
hero  gave  a  decided  ij^efusaK  They  represented  that 
the  ostensible  object  of  the  war  no  longer  existed ; 
diat  they  possessed  unlimited  powers,  and  were  ready 
to  discuss  any  proposition ;  and  that  they  were  ready 
to  give  die  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  honesty  of  their 
intentions.  But  all  proved  unavailing.  He  would  not 
agree  to  an  armistice  for  a  single  hour;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  asserted  that  he  would  only  listen  to  over- 
tures of  peace  within  the  walls  of  Papi&  They  then 
pressed  him  to  state  the  object  for  which  he  now  fought^ 
and  what  the  allies  really  required.  He  would  explain 
nothing,  he  would  listen  to  nothing  short  of  tincon- 
ditional  submission  and  the  possession  of  their  capital. 
After  much  unpleasant  altercation,  dierefore,  they  de- 
manded their  passports,  and  proceeded  to  Haguenau, 
where  tlie  coalesced  sovereigns  had  now  arrived. 

The  allied  monarchs  received  them  with  apparent 
kindness,,  and  the  conferences  commenced  immedi- 
ately. The  French  plenipotentiaries  related  the  events 
which  had  recently  happened  in  France.  They  stated 
that  Buonaparte  had  not  only  abdicated  the  throne,  but 
that  the  government  was  adopting  measures  to  prevent 
bis  ever  exerting  the  least  influence  on  the  ntUAn  of 
France.  Here  they  wjere  interrupted  by  the  demand  of 
the  Britidli  minister,  that  Napoleon  should  be  delivered 
unconditionally  into  the  power  of  the  aHies.  This  pro- 
position was  received  with  mingled  astonishment  and 
indignation;  and  La  Fayette  replied,  that  Napoleon 
having  vokwtarily  resigned  the  crown,  that  he  might  be 
no  obstacle  to  the  welfare  of  France,  his  person  was 
under  the'  protection  of  the  national  gratitude  and  ho- 
nour, and  that  the  French,  people  would  never  consent 
to  commit  an  act  of  unexampled  treachery* 

The  monarchs  felt  the  impolicy  of  this  demand,  and 
immediate^  waved  it.  It  was  not,  however,  their  wish 
to  enter  into  any  negotiations,  or  explain  their  real  de- 
signs. They  therefore  delayed  the  conferences  on  vari- 
ous pretexts*  In  fact,  they  had  determined  to  pursue  a 
line  of  conduct  which  they  did  not  yet  think  proper  to 
avow.  They-had  not  only  determined  to  restore  Louis 
XyiD»,  if  it  could  be  possibly  accomplished,  but  they 
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irere  fully  resolved  to  hainble  Ae  yanity^  and  cripple 
the  power,  of  the  French.  The  aTowal  of  these  de- 
ngna  would  hare  excited  a  universal  indifpiation 
throughout  France,  and  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
projects  of  the  alli^  and  to  the  future  welfare  of 
Europe. 

.  Two  conferences  passed  without  producing  any  result, 
or  even  making  the  commissioners  acquainted  with  the 
wishes  and  demtods  of  the  allies.  They  felt  that  a 
longer  delay  might  be  fatal  to  their  country,  as  the 
allied  armies  were  pressing  on  to  the  capital  with  Louis 
in  their  rear.  In  a  third  conference,  therefore,  they 
urgently  required  some  ultimatum  from  the  allies,  une- 
quivocally stating  that  no  Question  was  prejudged  •  in 
their  minds,  and  that  they  were  empowered  to  treat  on 
every  point  relative  to  every  thing  and  every  person. 
This  appeal  certainly  appeared  calculated  to  produce 
some  explanation.  But  the  objection  was  now  started, 
that  it  was  useless  to  enter  into  any  discussions  from 
which  no  decisive  result  could  follow,  because  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador  was  not  invested  with  power  to  treat 
with  the  provisional  ^vemment. 

This  objection  was  fatal  to  all  further  proceedings, 
and  the  commissioners  departed,  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  demands  of  the  allies,  but  having  received  a  posi- 
tive assurance,  that  *^  the  foreign  powers  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  interfere  with  the  form  of  the  French  go- 
vernment.'' 

Paris,  in  the  mean  time,  wad  more  tranquil  than 
could  have  been  imagined.  Napoleon  had  removed  to 
a  considerable  distance,  and  the  intrigues  and  tumults 
of  his  partisans  had  subsided.  The  measures  of  the 
provisional  government  were  firm  and  moderate ;  and 
the  different  parties  appeared  to  repose  on  its  wisdom 
and  patriotism,  and  awaited,  in  awful  suspense,  the 
result  of  the  contest. 

Many  of  the  citizens  seemed  perfectly  aware  that 
Louis  would  return  to  his  capital.  Every  offensive  ca- 
ricature against  him  and  bis  family  disappeared.  Yet 
no  loyd  exclanutions  were  heard  in  the  streets,  and 
no  factious  tumults  disturbed  the  proceedings  of  the 
chambers.  The  representatives  commenced  an  exami- 
nation of  Napoleon's  additional  actf  and  proceeded  to 
arrange,  with  perfect  calmness,  the  principles  of  that 
constitution  which  the  reigning  prince  was  to  be  re- 
quired to  subscribe. 

All  parties  were  agreed  in  the  confidence  which  they 
reposed  in  the  government,  4ind  in  their  determination 
to  resist  the  invadere.  Those  who  had  been  implicated 
in  the  various  scenes  of  the  revolution,  and  in  its  last 
fifttal  period,  naturally  trembled  at  the  declaration  of 
the  king,  that  he  would  punish  the  instigators  of  the 
plot:  the  army  felt  uneasy,  because  Blucher  had  re- 


quired as  a  primary  condition,  that  they  should  surren* 
der  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  and  because  they 
dared  expect  no  favour  from  a  monarch  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  throne  by  their  shameful  defection  :— 
and  even  the  royalists  began  to  fear  that  the  cause  of 
the  allies  was  different  from  that  of  the  monarch,  since 
they  refused  every  kind  of  explanation ;  and  altered,  or 
even  suppressed,  the  royal  ordinances,  as  it  suited  the. 
convenience  or  pleasure  of  any  of  the  allied  gc&nerals. 

The  fortifications  which  Buonaparte  had  begun  were 
now  hastily  completed ;  the  remainder  of  the  army  of 
the  north  under  Soult  and  Grouchy  arrived;  other 
troops  poured  in  from  the  south ;  the  national  guards 
volunteered  their  services;  the  federates  armed  them<* 
selves  with  avidity ;  and,  if  some  of  the  citizens  evinced 
much  indifference,  none  openly  denied  the  propriety  of 
.the  measures  adopted. 

Whilst  the  government,  assumed  a  firm  attitude,  it 
neglected  no  means  of  averting  the  impending  storm, 
and  procuring  that  peace  which  circumstances  rendered 
so  truly  desirable.  Repeated  overtures  were  made  to 
Blucher  and  Wellington  to  obtain  an  armistice ;  and, 
on  these  proving  unavailing,  Fouch£  despatched  the 
following  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington : 

^  Uit  LoBD»  *"  Paris,  June  27,  1815. 

**  You  have  just  illustrated  your  name  by  n£w  vic- 
tories over  the  Frendi.  It  is  you  especially  who  can 
appreciate  the  French  nation. 

^*  Jn  the  council  of  sovereigns,  united  to  fix  the  des- 
tinies of  Europe,  your  influence  and  your  credit  cannot 
be  less  than  your  glory. 

<*  Your  law  of  nations  has  always  been  justice,  and 
your  conscience  has  invariably  been  the  guide  of  yoor 
policy. 

^he  French  nation  desires  to  live  under  a  monarch, 
but  it  wishes  Chat  that  monarch  should  live  under  the 
empire  of  the  laws. 

^The  republic  made  us  acquainted  with  the  extreme 
of  liberty.    The  empire  with  the  extreme  of  despotism. 
Our  wish  now  (and  it  is  immoveable)  is  to  keep  at  an   ~ 
equal  distance  from  both  these  extremes. 

'^AIl  eyes  are  fixed  upon  England.  We  do  not 
claim  more  liberty  than  she  possesses,  but  we  do  not 
wish  for  less. 

**  The  representatives  of  the  nation  are  incessantly 
employed  on  a  civil  compact,  of  which  the  component 
powers,  separated  but  not  divided,  all  contribute,  by 
their  reciprocal  action,  to  harmony  and  unity. 

**  From  the  moment  this  compact  shall  be  signed  by 
the  prince  called  to  reign  over  us,  the  sovereign  shall  ^ 
receive  the  sceptre  and  the  crown  from  the  hands  of - 
the  nation. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  AUfY. 


IW 


«<  h  tW  exMag  tiaM  of  Europe^  one  of  die  grettest 
Ottfamifatt  is  hoitaity  between  Fimnce  and  England. 

^  No  man,  my  tordt  kas  it  more  in  liis  powef  than 
yonraelf  to  rqilace  Europe  onder  a  betler  mfluenee, 
md  in  a  finer  pnntioii. 

<^  Accept,^'  && 

To  this  letter  no  answer  was  returned ;  nor  indeed 
was  it  possible  for  Lord  Wellington  to  notice  it  without 
deviating  from  bis  resolution  to  follow  up,  as  a  general, 
the  adFantages  which  he'  had  obtained,  and  to  leave  the 
discussion  of  every  political  subject  to  the  coalesced 
sovereigns.  He  could  not  have  sent  a  reply  without 
stating  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  allies  to  re* 
store  Louis  to  his  throne  unfettered  by  any  conditions, 
and  to  defend  him  against  aU  who  would  abridge  his 
prerogative. 

The  Prince  of  Eclcmnhl,  as  the  head  of  the  French 
army,  likewise  addressed  a  letter  to  Prince  Blocher 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  translation  •  - 

<"  Head-Quarters^  La  VtUette,  June  30, 1815. 
*J  My  Lord, 

^Your  hostile  movemeats  continue,  although,  ac- 
cording to  their  declarations,  the  motives  of  the  war 
which  the  allied  sovereigns  make  upon  us  no  longer 
exist,  since  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  abdicated. 

*^  At  the  moment  when  blood  is  ag^n  on  the  point  of 
flowing,  I  receive  from  Manhal  the  Duke  of  Albufera 
a  telegraphic  despatch,  of  which  I  transmit  you  a  copy. 
My  lord,  I  guarantee  this  armistibe  on  my  honour.  All 
the  reasons  you  m^ht  have  had  to  continue  hostilitiee 
are  destroyed,  because  yon  can  have  no  other  instruc- 
tion from  year  government  than,  that  which  the  Aus- 
trian generals  had  from  theirs. 

^  I  make  the  formal  demand  to  your  excellency  of 
ceasing  all  hostilities,  and  that  we  proceed  te  form  an 
armistice,  awaiting  the  decision  of  congress.  1  cannot 
believe,  my  lord,  that  my  revest  will  be  ineffectual ; 
you  will  take  upon  yourself  a  great  responsibility  ia 
the  eyes  of  your  fellow-countrymen. 

«<  No  other  motive  but  that  of  putting  an  end  lo  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  interesta  of  my  country,  have 
dictated  this  ietterf 

^  If  1  present  myself  on  the  field  of  battle  with  the 

idea  of  your .  talents,  I  shall  carry  the  conviction  of 

there  combating  for  the  most  sacred  of  causes — ^that  of 

die  defence  and  independence  of  my  country;  and, 

whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  shall  merit  your  esteem. 

.    ^^Aci^pt,  my  lord, 

**  The  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration, 

^  Tiie  Marshal  Prince  of  Eckmithl^  minist^  at  war." 

16. 


The  heroes  to  whom  this  cunmunicatioii  was  ad« 
dressed,  returned  no  answer  to  its  contents,  but  (Kissed 
on  to  accomplish  their  grand  object,  and  speedily  ar- 
rived under  the  walls  of  Paris. 

The  folbwiag  address  was  now  s^ot  up  by  th^  army 
to  the  French  chambefs . 

"  Representatives  of  the  People  ! 
**We  are  in  presence  of  our  inen^ies.'  We  swcar^ 
before  you  and  the  world  to  defend,  to  our  last  breath, 
the  cause  of  our  independence  and  the  national  honour. 
V'  It  is  wished  to  impose  the  Bourbons  upop  us,  but 
these  princes  are  rejected  by  the  immense  majority  of 
Frenchmen.  If  their  return  could  be  agreed  to»  recol- 
lect, representatives,  that  you  would  sign  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  army,  which,  for  twenty  years,  has  been  the 
palladium  of  French  honour.  There  are  in  war,  espe- 
cially when  it  has  been  long  conducted,  successes  and 
reverses.  In  our  successes,  we  have  appeared  great 
and  generous.  If  it  is  wished  to  humble  us  in  our  re- 
verses, we  shall  know  how  to  die. 

'^The^  Bourbons  present  no  guarantee  ^to  th^  nation* 
We  received  them  with  sentimentt  of  the  most  generous 
confidence;  we  forgot  all  the  calamities  they  had  caused 
us  in  their  rage  to  deprive  us  of  our  most  sacred  rights. 
Well!  what  return  did  they^make  for  this  confidence f 
They  treated  us  as  rebels  and  vanquished.  Represen- 
tatives !  these  reflections  are  terrible  because  they  are 
true.  History  will  one  day  relate  what  the  Bourbons 
have  done  to  replace  themselves  on  the  throne  of  France ; 
it  will  also  narrate  the  conduct  of  the  army,  of  that 
army  essentially  national,  and  posterity  will  judge  wjiich 
best  deserved  tb^  esteem  of  the  world. 
.    ^  Camp  ai  Vilktte^  Jms  SOth. 

(Signed)        «Thn  Marshal  Prince  of  EcKirrat, 
minter^t  war. 
*^  Connt  Pajoi^  commanding  the  flret 

corps  of  cavalry. 
**  Count  D'Erlon,  commanding  the 

right  wingv 
^  Coont  Vamdamhb,  general  in  chief; 
iltid  fifteen  other  generak.'' 

Addresses  were  also  received  from  the  national  guard, 
from  the  federates,  from  the  municipal  body,  and  from 
idl  the  constituted  authorities;  all  breathing  a  spirit  of 
determined  resistance  against  the  allies,  though  many 
of  them  sei^etly  wished  for  the  restoration  of  the 
prince  who  was  following  in  the  rear  of  the  invading 
armies. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  chambers  resolved  to 
mdce  another  exposition  of  the  jn-inciplts  by  which 
di^  were  actnatadi  aqd  the  following  prodaamtien  w«s 
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published,  as  an  appeal-  to  the  courage  and  patriotism 
of  the  people : 

^  Fbenchmen  ! 

^  The  foreign  powers  proclaimed,  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope, that  they  were  only  armed  against  Napoleon,  and 
that  they  wished  16  respect  our  independence,  and  the , 
right  which  belongs  to  every  nation  to  choose  a  govern- 
ment suitable  to  its  manners  and  its  interests. 

^  Napoleon  is  no  longer  the  chief  of  the  state.  He 
has  renounced  the  throne,  and  his  abdication  has  been 
accepted  by  your  representatives.  He  is  removed  from 
us.  His  son  is  called  to  the  empire  by  the  constitutions 
of  the  state.  The  coalesced  sovereigns  are  informed  of 
this ;  and  the  war  ought  to  be  terminated,  if  the  pro- 
mises of  kings  have  any  foundation  in  truth. 

^*  While  plenipotentiaries  have  been  sent  to  the  allied 
powers  to  treat  for  peace  in  the  name  of  France,  the 
generals  of  two  of  those  powers  have  refused  any  sus- 
pension of  arms.  Their  troops  have  accelerated  their 
marches  under  favour  of  a  moment  of  hesitation  and 
•trouble.  They  are  now  at  the  very  gates  of  (he  capi- 
tal, and  no  communication  has  stated  for  what  object 
the  war  is  continued.  Our  plenipotentiaries  will  soon 
declare  whether  we  must  renounce  peace.  In  the  mean 
tim0  resistance  is  nc^t  only  legitimate  but  necessary;  and 
humanity,  in  requiring  an  account  of  the  blood  use- 
lessly shed,  will  not  accuse  those  brave  men  who  only 
tomhM,  to'repel  from  their  houses*the  scourges  of  war, 
murder,  and  pillage  ^^-and  to  defend  with  their  lives 
the  cause  of  KbeitJ^,  and  of  that  independence,  the 
iihpresaiptible  right  of  which  has  been  guaranteed  to 
them  even  by  the  manifestoes  of  tb^ir  en^fnietl.'  * 

^*  Amidst  these  circumstances/  yoiir  re|fres6ntatives 
.eai»Qot  forgiet  that  .they  were  not  chosen  «p  stipulate  for 
the  interests  of  any  individual  party,  but  for  the  whole 
natioi).  Every  act  of  weakness  will  dishonour  them, 
and  will  only  tend  to  endanger  the  future  tranquillity 
of  France^  While  the  government  is  employing  all  the 
means  in  its  power  to  obtain  a  solid  peace,  or,  should 
tbac  not  be  obtained  without  compromising  our  honour, 
to  repel  the  battalions,  of  foreigners,  what  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  nation  can  be  done  than  to  collect  and 
establish  the  fundamental  rules  of  a  monarchical 
and  rep^sentative  government,  destined  to  secure  to 
all  cititetis  the  free  enjoyment  of  those  sacred  rights, 
which  sacrifices  so  tttitnerous  and  so  great  bfive  pur- 
chased ;  and-  tb  rally  for  ever,  under  the  natio^I  co- 
lours, that  great  body  of  Frenchmen  Who  hhre  no 
other  interest,  and  no  other  wish,  than  an  honourable, 
repose  and  a  just  independence.  '^  .  '  '    ' 

*<Meanwhife  the  chambers  conceive  l!hat  tfaei^^  duty 
and  their  dignity  require  them  to  declare,  that  they 


will  never  acknowledge,  as  legitimate  chief  of  the 
state,  him,  who,  on  ascending  the  throne,  shall  refiiao 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  to  conse- 
crate them  by  a  solemn  compact.  The  constitutional 
charter  is  drawn  up ;  and,  if  the  force  of  arms  should 
succeed  in  temporarily  imposing  upon  us  a  master ; — if 
the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  are  again  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  caprice  and  arbitrary  will  of  a  small  number 
of  privileged  persons,  then,  in  yielding  to  force,  the 
national  representation  will  protest  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world  against  the  oppression  of  the  French 
people. 

*^  Your  representatives  will  appeal  to  the  energy  of 
the  present  and  future  generations  to  renew  their  claim 
both  to  national  independence,  and  the  rights  of  civil 
liberty.  For  these  rights  they  now  appeal  to  the  rea- 
son and  the  justice  of  all  civilized  nations.^ 

BIncher,  in  the  mean  time,  had  proceeded  on  the 
direct  road  from  Senlis  to  Paris,  and,  on  the  90th  of 
June,  attacked  the  village  of  Aubervilliers,  where  an 
obstinate  conflict  took  place  between  the  Prussians  and 
the  French,  who,  having  rallied  under  the  walls  of 
their  capital,  seemed  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  Tillage  was  taken  and  retakeir  several 
times,  but  it  finally  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
'Prussians. 

Had  Prince  Blucher  followed  up  his  successes,  he 
^onld  next  have  arrived  at  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
and  Belleville,  the  scene  of  the  tmncipal  engagement 
in  the  former  campaign.  -  But  these  heights,  and  the 
whole  of  the  north' of  Paris,  wei:e  strongly  fortified, 
and  could  not  faave'bieeit  carried  without  great  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  allies.  Shitcesliad  also  been  formed  on 
the  little  rivers  Roitillon  and  La  Vielle  Mar,  which  flow 
to  the  north  of  St.  Denis;  and  which  enabled  the  French 
to  lay  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  country  under 
water. '  The  obstinacy  with  which  the  village  of  Auber- 
villiers had  been  defended,  likewise  shewed  the  danger 
of  attacking  Paris  on  that  side.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  90th,  therefore,  Ihe  Prussians  filed  off  to  the  right, 
and  crossed  the  Seine  at  St;  Germain,  to  attack  the  city 
on  the  south,  where  it  had  been  left  undefended. 

Many  of  Buonaparte's  officers  had  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  folly  of  confining  his  whole  attention  to  the 
north  of  Paris,  which  was  already  strong  by  natiire, 
and  entirely  neglecting  the  plains  on  the  south.  With 
his  usual  obstinacy,  he  asserted  that  it  would  never  be 
attacked  on  the  south;  but  that,  should  the  allies  again 
penetrate  to  the  capital,  they  would  advance  on  the 
same  points  which  they  had  forced  in  the  preceding 
campaign.  It  was  only,  therefore,  before  he  set  but  for 
the  north;  that  he  ordered  sofne  slight  fortifications  t»- 
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be  commeiToed  on  the  {ilains  of  Meadon,  and  these 
were  never  completed. 

Blucher  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Seine  at  St  Ger- 
main, than  he  advanced  on  VersaiUea;  and,  as  the 
French  army  had  rapidly  traversed  the  city,  in  order  to 
meet  him  at  this  point,  a  most  obstinate  and  sang^iiiDary 
conflict  ensued.  During  the  day,  the  town  of  Ver- 
sailles was  alternately  in  the  power  of  the  Prussians 
and  the  French;  but  at  length  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
latter,  and  Blucher  succeeded  in  establishing  his  right 
wing  on  the  heights  of  Meudon,  his  left  at  St  Cloud, 
and  his  reserve  at  Versailles. 

The  opposition  whicb  the  invaders  met  with  was  now 
no  longer  confined  to  the  French  army.  Numerous  bat- 
talions of  national  guards  mingled  with  the  troops  of 
the  line,  and  emulated  tfieir  courage  and  disdpline ; 
and  the  federates  furnished  seven  thousand  men,  who, 
acting  principally  as  sharpshooters,  and  being  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  every  feature  of  the  country, 
harassed  the  Prussians  incessantly,  and  caused  the  most 
horrible  destruction  in  their  ranks.  The  war  appeared 
to  assume  a  national  character.  The  defenders  of  Paris 
were  ncijt  exclusively  the  partisans  of  Napoleon,  or 
those  whose  cri|nes  had  exposed  them  to  merited  ptt4 
nishment  All  parties,  even  the  royalists  themselves, 
indignantly  rejected  the  unconditional  submission  which 
the  allied  generals  demanded,  and  united  in  the  jcso* 
Itttion  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

Lord  Weilftigton  and  Blucher  had  not  expected  this 
opposition,  yet,^' relying  on  the  superiority  of  thei^ 
numbers,  and  the  near  approach  of  powerful  reinforce- 
ments, they  felt  no  inclinalion  to  alter  their  plan.  They 
therefiMre  agaii  relied  to  the  renewed  overtures  frbm 
the  French, 'th)atAey  would  only  treat  within  the  walls 
of  Paris,  or  for  theiiriiiediate  possession  of  the  city. 
^  Wishing, .  hdWever,  to  spai^  a  needless  effusion  of 
human  blood,  they  would  not  lead  on  their  troops  to 
4in  immediate  assaluH,  though  this  might  now  have  been 
attempted  with  g^eat  probability  of  success,  but  they 
continued 'slowly  to  invest  and  surround  the  capital^ 
They  carried  the  principal  outposts,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  wait  until  the  arrival  of  the  numerous  batta- 
.aions,  which  were  hastening  to  join  them  on  every  side, 
4ihould  reader  further  assistance  unavailing. 

While  Bluclier  took  up  his  position  at  Meudbn  and 
•St  Cloud,  Lord  Wellinglen  filed  off  to  the  right,  and, 
throwing  a  bl'idge  over  the  Seine  at  Argenteuil,  sent 
forward  a  corps  towards  the  bridge  of  Neuilly.  Paris 
was  now  completely  invested,  for.  some  small  corps  of 
observation  had  been  previously  stationed  on  the  n^rtfa 
to  retrain  the  excursions  qf  the  garrison,  andin9intain 
«  communication  with  the  troops  whicb  were  advancing 
io  join  the  allies.    Surprised  at  the  cautious  proceed- 


ings of  the  enemy,  the  Psrisians,  w)io  had  expected 
an  immediate  assault  on  the  city,  began  to  respire. 
Their  apprehensions  vanished  as  suddenly  as  they  were 
raised,  and  they  who  took  no  active  part  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  troops,  Abandoned  themselves  to  their  cha- 
racteristic frivolity.  The  promenades  were  as  much 
crowded  as  in  a  time  of  peace ;  and,  although  the  roar 
of  the  cannon  was  incessantly  heard,  and  long  trains  of 
the  wounded  passed  frequently  through  the  city,  the 
theatres  were  filled  every  evening. 

Some  ideas  of  approaching  fiimine  now  began  to  be 
entertained,  and  immense  crowds  ran  to  all  the  mar- 
kets, and  eagerly  purchased  every  article  of  provision 
which  they  could  possibly  procure.  In  a  few  hours 
neither  bread  nor  meat  .could  be  obtained  at  any  price; 
but  the  houses  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  filled  with  provisions  which  they  had  l>ougbt  up. 
The  next  morning,  however,  the  city  was  surprised  by 
the  arrival  of  the  usual  supply,. which  the  illustrious 
Wellington,  with  his  characteristic  humanity,  had  suf-« 
fered  to  pass  through  the  British  camp  widiout  impe* 
diment 

*^  This  measure,"  says  an  interesting  writer,  ^  was  aa 
politic  as  generous.  It  shewed  that  the  object  of  the 
British  commander  was  the  capture  of  the  dty ;-  and 
not  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  misery^  It  disarmed 
the  hostility  of  a  numerous  party, ^  who,  indignant  at 
the  inexplicable  conduct  of  the  allies,  had  almost  re* 
solved  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  army  and  the  federates. 
It  assured  them  that  the  intentions  of  the  allies  could 
not  be  very  formidable,  when  they  thus  relieved  the 
distresses  of  the  place  which  'they'  besiisged.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  likewise  prevented  those  I  tumults 
and  excesses  whicb  famine  would  have. produced,,  and 
which  would  have  hai^arded  the  et)tir^  destruction  of 
the  city,  or  excited  some  desperate  attempt  equally 
fatal  to  the  besiegers  and  the  b^i^ed." 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  contest  was  renewed ;  and  the 
French  attacked  their  invaders  with  such  irresistible 
fury,  that  the  Prussians  retired  in  disotder.  Versailles 
was  onc^  more  taken,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had,  on  the  preceding  evening,  hoisted  the  while 
flag,  were  cruelly  insulted,  and  one  individual  was 
literally  cut  to  pieces.  .A  similar  disposition  was  shewn 
by  an  infuriated  mob  in  Paris,  which;  threatened  the 
pi;operty  and  the  lives  of  some  zealous  friends  oif  the 
Bourbons,  who  had  expressed  their  loyalty ; rather  pre- 
mi^turely.  A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  by 
Prince  Blucher,  denouncing  the  most  severe  retaliation 
if  these  outrages  did  not  immediately  cease. 

The  Prussians  «Qon  rallied^  and  the  IVench  not  osply 
lost  ail  the  ground  which  they  had  gained,  but  w^i^e 
.driven  through  the  village  of  Issy,  an4  tmdtf  |be:  very 
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walk  of  PftriiL  A  grand  ootlliGil  of  war  was  now  held 
by  the  Frmieb  governmeiK,  at  which  all  the  .marshals 
aod  generals  of  diraion  were  invited  to  attend.  The 
qaestion  of  a  protracted  resibtanee  was  solemnly  ar- 
gued, and  it  was  almost'  nnanimotfsly  decided  that  it 
most  be  frnidess.  Sonlt  (Duke  of  Dalmatia)  and  Mas-* 
sena  (Prince  of  Esillittg)  spoke  at  considerable  length, 
and  urged  pacific  measnresA  The  latter  observed, 
**  That  his  defence  of  Genoa  wonid  give  some  idea  of 
his  tenacity  in  maintaining  a  post  confided  to  him,  but, 
situated  as  Paris  was,  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  to 
defend  it  any  longer,  and  that  be  believed  tl;iere  were 
no  other  steps  to  be  taken^  than  again  to  solicit  a  sus- 
pension of  arms." 

Other  officers  remarked,  that  a  suspension  of  arms 
had  been  solicited  repeatedly,  and  as  uniformly  re- 
fused, and  that  they  appeared  to  have  tio  alternative 
but  either  to  surrender  at  discretion,  with  the  army 
prisoners  of  war,  or  to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins 
of  their  capital.  At  length  it  was  resolved,  on  the  sug* 
gestion  of  Carnpt^  that  on^  battle  more  should  be  at- 
tempted, and,  ifi  the  issue  of  that  were  unfortunate, 
commissioners  should  be  immediately  sent  to  the  dlies, 
-proposing  the  suitender  of  Paris,  on  condition  of  a 
universal  amnesty,  and  the  safe  retreat  of  the  army  be- 
hind the  I/oire.  Should  this  be  refused,  the  army  was 
desperately  to  cut  its  way  through  the  enemy,  and  with- 
draw behidd  the  Loire,  while  the  provisional  govern- 
ment and.  the  munieipal  body  should  surrender  the 
i»pital  on  the  best  terms  which  they  could  obtaiUf 

The  surrender  of  the  city  was  now,  indeed,  become 
indispeasable,  unless  the  government  and  the  army  had 
resolved  to  expose  it  to  complete  destruction*  The 
hiainbedy  of  the  allies  had  reached  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  where  the  city  was  unprotected ;  and  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  village  of  Issy,  immediatefy 
ufader  the  walls.  The  first  serious  attack  which  they 
made  would,  in  all  probability,  render  them  malrters  of 
the  place;  or,  sl^ould  they  fail  in  a  first  or  second  at- 
tempt, they  would  naturally  retnm  to  the  charge  until 
they  succeeded.  Their  rear  being  completely  free, 
they  could  always  re-commence  their  attacks  with  fresh 
troops,  and  choose  the  most  favourable  moment  The 
French,  on  the  contrary,  were  obliged  to  be  constantly 
oil  their  gfuard  at  all  the  avenues  of  the  immense  space 
which  they  had  to  defend,  and  always  with  the  same 
troops,  nmnerically  inf^erior  to  the  enemy,  and  exhausted 
by  fjhe  forced  marches  which  they  had  made  from  the 
memorable  plains  of  Waterloo. 

When  it  was  finally  resolved  to  surrender  the  capital, 
a  new  ground  of  debate  arose,  as  to  the  persons  to 
whom  it  should  be  surrendered.  Foirchi  and  Gaulin- 
Mort  proposed  tbiit  tUe  city  shonld  be  snrrendered  to 


Louis  XVIIL,  and  argfued  that  this  would  be  the  meet 
probable « method  of  conciliating  a  family  under  whose 
power  it  was  evident  they  must  return.  To  this,  how- 
ever, Camot  and  Qutaette  strongly  objected.  They 
represented  the  good  effects  which  had  already  resulted 
from  the  cautious  mode  of  proceeding  wlitch  had  been 
adopted.  By  neither  pledging  themselves  to  accept  or 
to  reject  th)^  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  by  continuing  to 
deliberate  on  a  constitution  suited  lo  the  wishes  and 
the  character  of  the  nation,  and  which  was  to' be  offered 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  prince  who  mi^ltt  ultimately 
be  chosen,  they  prevented  the  formation  of  politJcfA 
factions,  and  saved  the  country  from  a  civil  wan  They 
ai^iied,  that  a  surrender  to  Louis  would  be  the  signal 
for  revoh.  The  army  and  the  federates,  who  were  ad- 
verse to  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  would  immedi- 
ately rise,  and  abandon  themselves  to  every  excess. 
The  safety  of  the  city  would  h»  comprondsed,  or  pro* 
bafbiy  the  enemy  from  without  and  the  rebels  within 
would  unite  to  reduce  it  to  ashes.  They  added,  th0t 
the  oflRer  to  surrender  in  the  nane  of  Louis  wtiiild  be 
rejected  by"  the  allies,  who  were  stiH  bombarding  many 
fortresses  which  had  displayed  the  white  flag.  Finally, 
they  professed  that  they  could  not  yet  discredit  the 
promises  of  the^  allied  sovereigns  to  respect  their  inde- 
pendence; that  if  they  finally  submitted  to  the  Bour- 
bons, they  might,  by  delay,  extort  some  concessions  in 
favour  of  liberty,  and  thai,  at  all  events,  it  would  be 
more  conciliating  to  invite  them  back  when  their  deli- 
bentfions  were  free,  than  to  recall  them  as  the  only 
method  of  eluding  Ae  destruction  with  whidi  the  capi* 
tal  was  now  menaced. 

Grenier  seemed  at  a  loss  wUdi  party  16  espouse,  but 
at  length  he  decided  in  favour  of  Camot  and  Qainette, 
and  it  was  determined  to  offer  the  surrender  of  the  city 
as  a  mere  military  transactioD,  without  reference  to  any 
political  question 

The  action  commenced  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8d,  and  the  troops  who  were  not  yet  ap- 
prised of  the  resolution  of  the  government,  fought  with 
all  the  fury  of  despair.  They  were  repulsed,  however, 
at  every  point,  and  pursued  to  the  very  gates  of  Pari& 
The  ramparts,  and  the  windows  and  tops  of  the  houses 
near  the  walls,  were  crowded  with  spectators,  who 
viewed  with  unutterable  agony  this  last  struggle  for 
the  safety  of  the  capital.  Some  persons  ventured  over 
the  bridge  of  Jena  in  their  carriages,  but  they  were 
immediately  requested  to  alight,  and  their  equipages 
were  put  in  requisition  to  convey  the  wounded  to 
Paris. 

No  sooner  were  the  French  seen  to  give  way,  and  the  . 
gates  to  become  crowded  with  the  fiigitives  and  tb«. 
wounded,  than  many  of  the  spectators  fled  from  th# 
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ramparts,  and  spread  tbe  report  that  their  countrymen 
were  flying;  that  the  Prussians,  fludied  with  victory, 
and  eager  for  revenge,  were  closely  punning  them,  and 
were  actually  entering  the  gates  pile-mile  with  them. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  firn^ness  of  the  national  guards, 
this  report  would  have  occasioned  the  most  dreadful 
scenes  of  confusion  and  pillage. 

The  public  consternation  was»  however,  relieved  by 
the  sudden  ceasing  of  the  firing  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  the  government  perceived 
that  th^  engagenient  was  taking  an  unfavourable  turn, 
they  despatched  a  herald  to  the  allied  generals,  de- 
manding a  suspension  of  arms  for  a  few  hours,  while 
commissioners  could  be  appointed  to  treat  respecting 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  To  this  Wellington  and  Blu- 
cher  consented;  and  the  conunissioners^  named  by  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  respective  armies,  imme- 
diately met  at  St  Cloud.  The  conference  was  carried 
on  in  the  favourite  palace  of  Buonaparte;  and,  in  the 
very  chamber  which  had  so  often  been  the  scene  of 
discussion  for  the  destruction  of  England  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  Europe,  British  and  Prosmn  commissioners 
were  now  negotiating  for  dke  surrender  of  Paris,  and 
the  final  overthrow  of  French  ambition. 

The  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  ^rnestness 
on  both  sides.  The  allied  generab  were  eager  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Paris^  before  the  violence  of  Action, 
or  tbe  fury  of*  despair,  had  commenced  its  mtn,  or 
compelled  them  to  joii^iil  the  work  of  destruction ;  and 
the  French  were  eager  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a 
dose,  befoFe  their  city  was  carried  by  assault 

The  following  convention  was  therefore  soon  arranged, 
and  signed  by  the  respective  commissionenB : 

<'  This  day,  the  3d  of  July,  I8I6,  the  commissioners 
named  by  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  respective 
armies,  that  is  to  say,  the  Baron  Bignon,  holding  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  afiiurs;  the  Count  Guillemont, 
chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Frendi  army;  the 
Count  de  Bondy,  prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  being  furnished  with  the  foil  powers  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Marshal  Pk-inee  of  Eckmuhl,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  army,  on  one  side;  and  Major- 
general  Baron  Muffling,  furnished  with  the  full  powers 
of  Marshal  Prince  Blucher,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Prussian  army;'  and  Colonel  Hervey,  furnished  with  the 
full  poweraof  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  English  army,  on  the  other  side,  have 
agreed  to  the  following  articles : 

^  L  There  shallliea  suspension  of  arms  between  tbe 
allied  armies  commanded  by  Prince  Blucher  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  French  army  under  the 
walls  of  P^oris. 

^  IL  The  French  army  shall  put  itself  in  march  to- 
ld 


morrow,  to  take  up  a  position  behind  the  Loire.  Paris 
shall  be  completely  evacuated  in  three  days ;  and  the 
movement  behind  the  Loire  shall  bid  ejected  within 
eight  days. 

'<  III.  The  French  army  shall  take  with  it  all  its  ma- 
teriel, field-artillery,  military-chest,  horses,  and  pro- 
perty of  regiments,  without  exception.  All  persons 
belonging  to  the  depots  shall  also  be  removed,  as  well 
as  those  belonging  to  the  different  branches  of  the  ad-  , 
ministration  which  belong  to  the  army. 

*^  IV.  The  sick  and  wounded,  and  thd  medical  officem 
whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave  with  them,  are 
placed  under  tbe  special  protection  of  the  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  English  and  Prussian  armies. 

"V.  The  military,  and  those  holding  employments  to 
whom  the  foregbing  article  relates,  shall  be  at  liberty, 
immediately  after  their  recovery,  to  rejoin  the  corps  to 
which  they  belong. 

**  VI.  Tbe  wires  and  children  of  all  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  French  army,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
main in  Paris.  The  wives  shall  be  allowed  to  quit 
Pbris  f<H-  tbe  purpose  of  rejoining  the  army,  and  to 
carry  with  them  their  property,  and  that  of  their  hus- 
bands. 

"VII.  Tbe  oflicers  of  tbe  line  employed  with  the 
Fideres^  or  with  the  tirailleurs  of  the  national  guard, 
may  either  join  the  army,  or  return  to  their  homes,  or 
the  places  of  their  birtb. 

«  VIIL  To-morrow,  the  4th  of  July,  at  mid-day,  St. 
Denis,  St  Ouen,  Clicby,  and  Neuilly,  shall  be  given  up. 
The  day  after  to-morrow,  the  6th,  at  the  same  boor, 
Montmartre  shall  be  given  up.  The  third  day,  the 
6th,  all  the  barriers  shall  be  given  up. 

**IX.  The  duty  of  the  city  of  Paris  shall  continue  to 
be  done  by  the  national  guard,  and  by  the  corps  of  the 
municipal  gens-d'armerie. 

"X.  The  commanders-in-chief  of  the  English  and 
Prussian  armies  engage  to  respect,  and  to  make  those 
under  their  command  respect,  the  actual  authorities,  so 
long  as  they  shall  exist 

^  XL  Public  property,  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  relates  to  war,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment, or  depends  upon  tbe  municipal  authority,  shall 
be  respected ;  and  the  allied  powers  will  not  interfere 
in  any  manner  with  its  administration  and  manage- 
ment 

"XIL  Private  persons  and  property  shall  be  equally 
respected.  The  inhabitants,  and  in  general  all  indivi- 
duals who  shall  be  in  the  capital,  shall  continue  to  en- 
joy their  rights  and  liberties,  without  being  disturbed 
or  called  to  account,  either  as  to  the  situations  which 
they  hold,  or  may  have  h^L^b,{>fe^  ^  AeiW^ 
political  opinions.  O 
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'<XIIL  The  foreign  troops  shall  not  interpose  any 
obstacles  to  the  provisioning  of  the  capital,  and  will 
protect,  on  the  contrary,  the  arrival  and  the  free  circu« 
lation  of  the  articles  which  are  destined  for  it 

'^  XIV.  The  present  convention  shall  be  observed,  and 
shall  serve  to  regulate  the  mutaal  relations  until  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  In  case  of  rupture,  it  must  be  de- 
nounced in  the  usual  forms  at  least  ten  days  beforehand. 

^  XV.  If  difficulties  arise  in  the  execution  of  any 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  present  convention,  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  shall  be  made  in  favour  of  the  French 
army  and  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

**  XVL  The  present  convention  is  declared  conmion 
to  all  the  allied  armies,  provided  it  be  ratified  by  the 
powers  on  which  these  armies  are  dependent. 

**  XVII.  The  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  to-mor- 
row, the  4th  of  July,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
the  bridge  of  Neuilly. 

**  XYUI.  Commissioners  shall  be  named  by  the  re- 
spective parties,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  execution 
•f  the  present  convention. 

^^Bone  and  signed  at  St.  Cloud,  in  triplicate,  by  the 
.commissioners  above  named,  the  day  and  year  before 
mentioned. 

"  The  Baron  Bionon. 

^' Count  GUILLEMONT. 

^*  Count  de  Bondt. 
'*  The  Baron  de  Muffling. 
^  F.  R  Hbrvev,  coloneL 
^  Approved  and  ratified  the  present  suspension  of 
arms,  at  Paris,  the  3d  of  July,  1815. 

*<  Marshal  the  Prince  of  Eckmurl.'* 

This  convention  has  been  censured,  by  some,  as  too 
favourable  to  a  set  of  men  who  had  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  their  legitimate  prince,  and  involved  their 
country  in  the  most  awful  disasters,  by  calling  the 
usurper  from  his  retreat.  On  mature  deliberation,  how- 
ever, it  mnst  be  considered  equally  politic  and  humane 
on  the  part  of  the  allied  generals. 

The  grand  object  of  these  commanders  was  now  ob- 
tained in  a  way  most  likely  to  secure  the  restoration  of 
Louis  and  the  permanence  of  his  throne.  The  Pari- 
sians had  been  sufficiently  intimidated  by  the  troops  of 
his  allies,  but  they  had  suffered  comparatively  little. 
They  were  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  success- 
fully opposing^he  conquerors ;  but  no  irreconcileable 
hatred,  no  unffeoiiquerable  desire  of  revenge,  had  been 
generated  in  .their  minds.  On  the  contrary,  emotions 
of  gratitude  were  mingled  with  those  of  alarm.  But 
had  the  capital  been  taken,  pillaged,  and  partly  reduced 
to  ashes,  the  remaining  wretched  inhabitants  would 
iiave  held  the  name  of  the  Bourbons  in  detestation ; 


whilst  those  who  fled  into  the  different  departmentii, 
would  have  roused  the  whole  population  to  vengeance. 
Neither  the  federates  nor  the  natioua}  guard  would  . 
ever  have  consented  to  an  unconditional  Surrender. 
They  would  have  unanimously  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  troops.;  and,  in  the  dreadful  conflict  which 
must  have  followed,  all  the  advantages  which  the  allies 
had  previously  gained  might  have  been  lost  Fifty 
thousand  regular  troops,  and  an  equal  number  of  citi- 
zens, armed  with  all  the  energies  of  despair,  might 
have  proved  invincible ;  or,  had  they  been  subduedt 
they  would  have  perished  encompassed  by  the  ruins  of 
the  capital  which  they  had  sworn  to  defend ;  and,  amidst 
the  scenes  of  pillage  and  confusion  which  must  have 
ensued,  the  discipline  of  the  allied  troops  would  have 
been  destroyed,  their  corps  would  have  been  separated, 
one  glowing  spirit  of  revenge  would  have  animated  the 
whole  of  France,  and  the  conquerors  might  ultimately 
have  been  exposed  to  destruction.. 

To  have  compelled  the  army  to  cut  their  way  to  the 
position  to  which  they  wished  to  retire,  would  have  oc- 
casioned a  horrible  effusion  of  blood ;  and  those  i?ho 
escaped  would  have  carried  with  them  hatred  and  de- 
fiance: but  by  permitting  them  to  retire  peaceably,  their 
asperity  would  be  softened;  and,  removed  from  the 
defence  of  the  capitaf,  and  the  immediate  pcesence  of 
the  government,  no  common  object  would  hold  them 
together;  desertion  might  be  expected  to  thin  their 
ranks,  and  the  remnant  would  probably  submit  to  the 
monarch  whom  they  could  no  longer  oppose. 

The  result  of  the  affair  demonstrated  that  the  allied 
commanders  acted  on  principles  of  sound  policy.  The 
provisional  government,  deprived  of  its  only  support, 
soon  resigned  the  supreme  power ;  the  chambers  sepa- 
rated without  resistance,  2nd,,  in  five  days,  the  king  re- 
turned to  his  capital,  not  only  without  opposition,  but 
welcomed  by  the  acclamations  of  thousands  who  had 
not  previously  dared  to  avow  their  sentiments. 

During  the  morning,  the  Parisians  had  felt  all  the 
horrors  of  anxious  and  gloomy  suspense.  The  shops 
were  shut,  the  streets  were  thronged,  the  most  valua- 
ble property  of  many  who  were  preparing  to  fly  from 
the  impending  ruin  was  packed  up ;  and,  as  the  fortune 
of  the  day  declared  against  the  French,  despair  began 
to  take  possession  of  every  bosom.  But  no  sooner  was 
it  proclaimed  that  the  allies  had  consented  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  and  that  the  city  was  guaranteed  from 
pillage  and  destruction,  than  the  Boulevards  were  in- 
stantly crowded,  groups  of  dancers  filled  every  walk, 
and  the  citizens  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most 
frantic  joy. 

The  feelings  of  the  army  were  verv  different.    ThejK 
had  been  kept  in  ignorance  ^'f  ^^^ebni^nation  of 
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their  generals  to  abandon  a  city  M^hich  they  could  no 
longer  defend,  and  had  identiBed  their  own  existence 
with  the  deliverance  of  Paris  from  its  invaders.  When 
they  had  learned,  therefore,  that  the  city  was  to  be  sur- 
rendered without  any  further  struggle,  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  chagrin,  succeeded  by  the  most  ungo- 
vernable indignation.  They  declared  that  they  would 
not  respect  a  convention  which  again  betrayed  the  capi- 
tal of  France  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Several 
battalions  e?'en  precipitated  themselves  on  the  out-posts 
of  the  allies,  and  attacked  them  with  the  most  deter- 
mined fury;  and  during  the  night  and  the  succeeding 
day  the  cannon  continued  to  fire  from  several  of  the 
heights.  Bat  the  allies  had  been  prepared  for  this  ex- 
plosion; and,  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  the  French 
officers  that  these  outrages  would  speedily  cease,  they 
contented  themselves  with  repelling  the  attack  with  as 
little  bloodshed  as  possible. 

The  superior  officers,  in  the  mean  time,  made  the 
greatest  exertions  to  recall  the  troops  to  their  duty. — 
They  represented  that  the  convention  which  bad  been 
concluded  was  most  honourable  to  them;  that  their  pre- 
sent conduct  could  effect  no  good  purpose,  and  might 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  city ;  but  that  retiring  be- 
hind the  Loire  with  all  their  materiel^  they  would  again 
present  a  formidable  front  to  the  enemy,  and  might  yet 
be  serviceable  to  their  country* 

The  propriety  of  these  representations  was  gradually 
felt  by  the  troops,  and  their  attacks  on  the  enemy 
ceased.  Preparations  were  now  made  to  fulfil  the  con- 
vention, and  the  different  regiments  began  to  put  them- 
selves in  motion  to  evacuate  the  city;  but,  during  the 
whole  of  the  4th,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  inebri- 
ated soldiers,  who  insulted  every  person  whom  they 
supposed  had  been  concerned  in  the  convention,  and 
threatened  with  instant  death  all  who  refused  to  join  in 
their  furious  cries  of  **  Vive  VEmpereur!  '* 

'The  federates  were  yet  more  tumultuous  and  more 
dangerous.  They  did  not  vent  their  rage  on  the  enemy, 
but  seemed  resolved  to  discharge  their  full  fury  on 
those  who  had  agreed  to  surrender  the  metropolis. 
They  positively  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms>  and  as- 
sembled on  the  bridges  and  in  the  squares,  wantonly 
firing  on  every  one  whom  they  suspected^ 

It  now  seemed  as  if  the  city  were  delivered  from  the 
fear  of  foreign  outrage,  to  suffer  more  dreadful  calami- 
ties from  its  oivn  misguided  inhabitants :  and,  for  some 
time,  its  destruction  appeared  inevitable ;  but  the  na- 
tional guard  acted  with  most  exemplary  firmness.  Thirty 
thousand  armed  citizens  speedily  assembled  at  their 
respective  places  of  rendezvous;  and  by  their  deter^ 
mined  conduct  the  refractory  bands  were  overawed,  and 
Ike  city  was  rescued  from  destruction. 


The  next  morning  it  was  reported  that  the  Prussians 
had  sacked  and  burned  Malmaison,  one  of  Napoleon's 
favourite  palaces.  Thm  intelligence  inspired  the  troops 
with  fresh  fury;  many  of  the  officers  sanctioned  and 
increased  their  violence,  and  they  flocked  to  the  Thuil- 
leries,  determined  that,  since  Buonaparte's  palace  had 
been  wantonly  destroyed,  that  which  Louis  intended  to 
inhabit  should  not  escsipe.  The  federates  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  the  troops,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
squares  were  speedily  filled  with  soldiers  and  artisans, 
breathing  vengeance  against  the  Bourbons  and  their 
allies.  The  national  guard,  however,  occupied  in  great 
force  every  avenue  to  the  palace,  and,  partly  by  entreaties 
and  partly  by  force,  dispersed  the  assailants,  and  once 
more  saved  the  city. 

Several  bodies  of  troops  now  began  to  evacuate  the 
capital.  The  regiments  of  the  imperial  guard  marched 
through  the  suburbs  without  uttering  a  word ;  but  the 
ferocious  gloom  which  hung  on  their  brows  shewed  the 
mortification  which  they  felt,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  longed  to  retrieve  their  disgrace  by  the 
destruction  of  the  invaders.  Some  of  the  other  regi- 
ments rent  the  air  with  their  favourite  acclamation  of 
**  Vive  I*  Empereter  !  *'  and  wantonly  fired  on  the  out- 
posts of  the  Prussians :  but,  fortunately,  they  did  littlq 
execution^  and  the  fire  was  not  returned. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
the  representatives  continued  their  deliberations  on  the 
constitution  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  elected 
prince. 

Although  the  foreign  troops  were  about  to  take, 
possession  of  the  city ; — although  the  king  had  arrived 
within  twenty  miles,  and  nearly  a  million  of  soldiers 
were  hastening  from  every  quarter  to  reinstate  him  on 
the  throne  and  to  crush  all  opposition,  not  one  member 
in  either  of  the  chambers  proposed  or  even  hinted  at 
the  restoration  of  the  monarch;  nor  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  was  scarcely  a  single  voice  heard  to  express  a 
wish  for  his  return.  A  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
government,  and  an  indifference  to  events  which  they 
Were  now  altogether  unable  to  cdntrol,  took  possession 
of  every  mind,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
awaited  the  result,  without  any  tumultuous  expression 
of  their  wishes. 

The  provisional  government  published  a  proclama- 
tion, stating  the  motives  which  had  influenced  them  in 
the  surrender  of  the  city^  again  asserting  their  confi- 
dence in  the  promises  of  the  allies,  and  their  conviction 
that  the  liberties  anci  dearest  interests  of  France  would 
not  be  sacrificed,  and.  exhorting  the  citizens  to  peace 
and  unanimity^  but  speaking  in  the  most  vague*  terms 
of  thefonn  of  goveminent,  and  the  prince  w||^^q^o 
reifirn.    This  proclamation  was  as  follows  j—       ^ ' 
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<< Frenchmen!— In  the  difficult  circoutftances  in 
which  the  reineof  the  state  were  confided  to  us,  it  was 
not  in  our  power  to  control  the  course  of  events,  and  to 
remove  all  dangers;  but  it  became  our  duty  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  army,  equally 
compromised  in  the  cause  of  a  prince,  abandoned  by 
fortune  and  the  national  will. 

<<  It  became  our  duty  to  preserve  to  the  country  the 
precious  remains  of  those  brave  legions  whose  courage 
is  superior  to  reverses,  and  who  have  been  the  victims 
of  a  devotedness  which  the  country  now  claims. 

^  It  became  our  doty  to  guarantee  the  capital  from 
the  horrors'  of  a  siege  and  the  chances  of  a  battle;  to 
maintain  the  public  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  the  tu- 
mult and  agitations  of  war;  to  support  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  liberty,  in  the  midst  of  the  fears  and  inquie- 
tudes of  a  suspicious  foresight ;  above  all,  it  became 
our  duty  to  stop,  the  useless  efibsion  of  blood.  It  was 
necessary  to  obtain  an  assured  national  existence,  or  to 
run  the  risk  of  exposmg  the  country  and  its  citizens  to 
a  general  subversion,  ^hich  would  have  left  neither 
hope  nor  futurity. 

^  None  of  the  means  of  defence  which  time  and  our 
resourceiSf  allowed,  nothing  that  the  service  of  the 
camps  and  of  the  city  required,  was  neglected. 

*^  While  the  pacification  of  the  west  was  finishing, 
plenipotentiaries  repaired  to  the  allied  powers,  and  all 
the  documents  of  their  negotiation  have  been  laid  be^ 
fore  your  representatives.  ^ 

^  The  fete  of  the  capital  is  settled  by  a  convention. 
Its  'inbabitants,  whose*  firmness,  courage,  and  perse- 
verance are  above  all  praise,  form  its  guard. 

^  The  declarations  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  should 
inspire  us  with  confidence ;  their  promises  have  been 
too  solemn  to  excite  a  fear  that  our  liberties  and  our 
dearest  interests  can  be  sacrificed  to  victory. 

**  In  a  word,  we  shall  receive  guarantees  which  will 
prevent  those  alternate  and  temporary  triumphs  of  fac- 
tions that  have  agitated  us  for  five-and-twenty  years, 
which  will  terminate  our  revolution,  and  confound  in  a 
common  protection  all  the  parties  to  which  it  has  given 
birtb,  and  all  those  which  it  has  combated. 

<<  The  guarantees  which  hitherto  have  only  existed 
in  our  principles  and  in  our  courage,  we  shall  find  in 
our  laws,  our  constitutioni  and  our  repres^tative  sys- 
tem; for,  whatever  may  be  the  intelligence  or  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  monarch,  Aey  are  not  sufficient 
to  put  the  people  out  of  the  reach  of  the  oppression  of 
power,  the  prejudices  of  pride,  the  injustice  of  courts, 
and  the  ambition  of  courtiers. 
^  ^  Frenchmen !  peace  is  necessary  to  your  commerce, 
to  your  arts,  to  the  amelimtition  of  your  manners,  to 
the  developement  of  your  remaining  resources:  be 


united,  and  you  will  readi  the  end  of  your  miseriea. 
The  repose  of  Europe  is  inseparable  from  your's.  Eu- 
rope is  interested  in  your  tranquillity  and  your  hap- 
piness. 

(Signed)        •*  The  Duke  of  Otrahto, 
President." 

The  declaration  of  the  representatives,  which  was 
carried  by  a  division  of  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  to 
thirty-four,  was  to  the  following  efiect. 

^*  The  troops  of  the  allied  powers  are  about  to  occupy 
the  capital. 

**  The  chamber  will,  nevertheless,  continue  its  sit* 
tings  in  Paris,  where  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people 
has  called  its  representatives.  In  the  present  critical 
situation  of  aflTairs,  the  chamber  owes  to  itself^  to  France, 
and  to  Europe,  a  declaration  of  its  sentiments  and 
principles. 

^  It  makes  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  the  fidelity  and 
patriotism  of  the  Parisian  nationdl  guard,  charged  with 
the  protection  of  the  national  representation. 

«  The  chamber  dedares,  that  it  reposes  with  un- 
limited confidence  on  the  honour  and  magnanimity  of 
the  allied  powers,  and  on  their  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation,  so  unequivocally  expressed  in 
all  their  different  manifestoes. 

^  The  chamber  declares,  t&at  the  government  of 
France,  whoever  may  be  its  chief,  ought  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  I^;ally  expressed,  and 
so  to  arrange  with  the  other  governments  as  to  form  a 
general  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Europe. 

**  The  chamber  declares,  that  a  monarch  cannot  ofifer 
any  real  guarantee,  if  ha  does  not  swear  to  observe  the 
constitution  framed  by  the  national  representation,  and 
accepted  by  the  people:  it  hence  follows  that  every 
government  which  should  have  no  other  titles  than  the 
acclamations  and  will  of  a  party,  or  which  should  be 
imposed  by  force ;  ^every  government  which  should  not 
adopt  the  national  colours  and  not  guarantee 

"  The  liberty  of  citizens,— the  equality  of  civil  and 
political  rights, — ^the  liberty  of  the  press, — the  liberty 
of  worship, — ^the  representative  8ystem,~the  free  con- 
sent of  the  representatives  to  the  levying  of  men  and 
taxes,— the  responsibility  of  ministers, — ^the  irrevoca- 
bility of  the  sale  of  national  property  of  every  descrip* 
tion,— the  inviolability  of  all  kinds  of  property,— the 
abolition  of  tithes, — tiie  abolition  of  the  ancient  nobi- 
lity, and  the  new  hereditary  nobility,  and  of  feudal 
institutions,*— the  entire  oblivion  of  all  political  opinions 
and  votes  to  the  present  momenty— the  institution  of 
the  legion  of  honour, — the  rewards  due  to  the  officers  > 
and  soldiers,  and  the  relief  required  by  their  widows 
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md  diildren^ — tlM  institution  of  jaries, — the  inrembFa- 
bility  of  the  judg^es, — and,  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt:  every  goFernment  which  would  not  guarantee 
all  these  things  would  have  only  aa  ephemeral  exist- 
ence, and  would  never  secure  the  tranquillity  of  France 
nor  of  Europe. 

<<The  chamber  finaliy  declares,  that,  if  the  bases 
specified  hi  this  declaration  be  disregarded  or  violated, 
tbe  representatives  of  the  nation  deem  it  their  sacred 
duty  to  protest  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  against 
t^  injustfce  and  usurpation ;  and  they  confide  the  de- 
fence of  the  sentiments  which  they  now  proclaim  to  all 
good  Frenchmen,  to  all  generous  hearts,  to  all  en- 
lightened minds,  to  all  men  jealous  of  their  Nberties, 
and,  in  f  ne,  to  all  generations. 

(Signed)  **  Lanjxjinais,  president.'' 

Agreeably  to  the  articles  of  the  convention,  the  al-* 
tied  troops  were  put  in  possession  of  the  oul-posts  of 
the  city  on  the  day  after  the  capitnlaiion,  and,  en  the 
8th,  the  ban-ievs  were  deliyered  up,  and  the  aINes  en- 
tered the  capital.  The  military  posts  were  surrendered 
without  disturbance.  The  British  and  Prussian  picquets 
received  the  pass-word  from  the  national  troops  as  re- 
gularly as  if  they  were  merely  reUeving  guard,  and, 
after  the  opposite  parties  had  saluted  eadi  other  in  mi- 
litary form,  the  national  gnard  peaceably  returned  t6 
their  respective  habitations. 

Several  regiments  of  the  aliies  now  marched  in,  and 
traversed  the  city,  in  their  way  to  the  respective  quarters 
assigned  to  them.  Their  peaceable  demeanour  and 
modest  deportment  made  considerable  impression  on 
every  well-disposed  spectator.  No  expression  of  ming- 
led exultation  and  ferocity,  such  as  used  to  characterise 
the  French  soldier  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  was  visible 
en  their  countenances ;  and,  notwithstanding  they  were 
grossly  insulted  by  the  Federates  and  the  populace, 
they  tranquilly  pursued  their  mareh,  without  commit- 
ting a  single  act  of  violence. 

The  Federates  had  apparently  become  reconciled  to 
the  evils  which  could  not  have  been  avoided.  Their 
emperor  having  been  finally  separated  from  them,  the 
r«)gular  troops  being  no  longer  at  hand  to  countenance 
their  violence,  and  having  experienced  how  impotent 
was  their  rage,  when  opposed  to  the  determined  cou- 
rage of  the  national  guard,  they  had  abandoned  the 
contest,  and  retreated  to  their  obscure  abodes.  But 
the  actual  occupation  of  Paris  by  foreign  armies,  re- 
kindled all  their  fury.  From  every  lane  and  alley  they 
rushed  in  innumerable  crowds;  but,  being  now  deprived 
of  arms,  they  could  only  express  their  rage,  by  their 
si!owling  looks  and  abusive  language. 

In  addition  to  the  sprig  of  laurel  which  each  scddier 
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wore  on  bis  oap^  ibe  arm  was  bound-  with  a  white  scarC 
This  might  be  regarded  as  a  ptedge  of  friendship,  oi; 
tbe  symbol  of  adllerenee  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  Federates  understood  i%  in  the  latter  sense,  and, 
pursuing  tbe  march  of  the  troops,  vociferated,  '*  No 
Bottcbons  t  Down  with  the  Bourbons !  The  represents- 
tive  government  for  ever !  **  To  this  not  a  few  of  them 
added,  ^  Vive  V  Empereur!*'  The  allied  soldiers  en- 
dured this  with  matebicss  forbearance;  but  tbeir  pa- 
tience must  at  length  have  been  exhausted,  and  some 
dreadfbl  scene  would  have  followed,  had  not  the  na- 
tional guard  interfered,  and  dispersed  the  furious  and 
drunken  mob. 

Some  of  the  Pirnssians  were  quartered  upon  the  in- 
habitants, and  a  few  of  them  encamped  in  the  El}'sian 
fieUb ;  but  the  whole  of  the  British  army  encamped 
under  the  walh,  or  on  the  Boulevards.  The  English 
soldiers  here  maintained  that  character  for  honour  and 
discipline,  which  they  had  acquined  during  their  march 
to  I^ris.  No  act  of  atrocity  was  hud  to  tliei¥  charge* 
The  inhabitants  of  Parb  traversed  the  camp  in-  perfect 
security,  and  soon  regarded  tbem  rattier  as  friends  than 
as  conquerors. 

hi  the  Prussian  quarters,  however,  a  different  scene 
was  exhibited.  The  occupiers  of  the  bouses  in  which 
they  were  billeted,  were  often  treated  with  the  greatest 
brutality;  tbe  best  apartments  in  the  house  were  seised; 
the  furniture  was  wantonly  injured  or  destroyed;  pro- 
vmions  of  every  kind  were  voraciously  consumed,  and, 
when  the  wretched  inhabitant  was  no  longer  able  to 
supply  their  exorbitant  demands,  his  bouse  was  com- 
pletely stripped,  und  every  portable  article  was  carried 
away  and  sold.  .  . 

Where  these  atrocities  ware  flagrant,  the  superior 
oflicers  interfered,  and  rescued  the  miserable  inhabitants 
from  their  oppressors ;  but,  unless  the  case  imperiously 
demanded  interference,  it  seemed  to  be  adopted  as  a 
principle,  to  retaliate  on  the  French  a  fuB  sbaire  of  the 
sufferings  which  they  had  wantonly  inflicted  on  every 
part  of  Europe.  Blucher  avowed  his  desire  ot  giving 
the  French  a  thorouG^-  experience  of  the  horrors  of 
war ;  affirming,  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  cure  tbem 
of  that  military  mania  which  had  been  the  dread  and 
the  scourge  of  the  nVorld.  '  Ah  answer^  therefore,  to 
Gompbiinants  was,  in  eenerid,  ^  Let  the  French  reaien»- 
ber  Prussia,  and  learn  wisdom  l^ 

In  some  places  the  conduct  of  the  Prussians  was  so 
intolerable,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  compelled 
to  interfere.  -He  warmly  remonstrated  with  Marshal 
Blucher  on  the  subject,  and,  not  receiving  from  him 
any  satisfactory  assurance,  be  hnmediately  wrote  todie 
King  of  Prussia,  complaming  hew  much  tbe  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged  5f^,^^59^teAV?^ 
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mities  oommitted  by  h'm  troops*  This  remonstraace 
produced  some  efiecl,  and,  after  the  arrival  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Ruaeia,  io  Paris,  stricter 
discipline  was  observed  by  the  foreign  troops. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  many  of  the 
complaints  alleged  against  the  Prussians  were  unjust. 
A  mutual  hatred  had  long  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  French.  What  a  British  soldier  procured  easily  at 
the  first  request,  the  Prussian  could  not  obtain  without 
menaces  or  violence.  The  constant  object  of  the 
French  seemed  to  be,  to  tease  and  harass  the  Prussians; 
and  the  foreigners  soon  learned  to  disregard  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  French,  and  to  appropriate  to  themselves, 
whatever  pleased  their  fancy,  or  was  necessary  to  their 
subsistence. 

The  following  anecdote  is  calculated  to  throw  much 
light  upou  the  conduct  of  the  Prussians ;  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  acceptable  to  the  reader : — 

A  Prussian  oflElcer  expressed  a  particular  wish  to  be 
quartered  at  the  house  of  a  lady  in  the  fauxbourg  St. 
Germain.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  lady's  hotjel,  he  was  shewn  into  a  small, 
but  comfortable  apartment,  with  a  handsome  bed-cham- 
ber adjoining.  He  expressed  the  greatest  dissatis« 
fection  with  this  accommiodation,  and  required  the 
countess  should  give  up  to  him  the  whole  of  the  firat 
floor,  which  she  occupied  herself,  and  which  was  most 
elegantly  furnished.  She  remonstrated,  but  the  officer 
was  peremptory,  and  insisted  on  being  instantly  shewn 
into  his  new  apartments.  The  countess  had  no  time  to 
remove  any  of  the  articles  even  of  her  own  boudoir, 
and  retired  to  the  second  floor. 

In  a  short  time,  a  new  message  arrived^  from  the 
Prussian,  that  he  had  appropriated  the  second  floor  for 
lijs  aide-de-camp,  and  that  it  must  be  immediately  pre- 
pared for  his  reception.  This  produced  an  earnest  and 
angry  remonstrance  from  the  lady.  She  urged  not  only 
the  inhumanity  of  the  requisition,  but  the  impossibility 
of  CQmpiying  with  it.  The  ofiicer,  however,  was  in- 
exorable, and  furiously  replied,  ^^  Obey  my  orders,  or 
take  the  consequences  ;**  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  sent 
for  a  file  of  men  from  th^  guard-house. 

He  now  threw  faiHiself  in  his  dirty  boots  on  one  of 
the  handsome  sofas,  and^  ordering  the  cook  to  be  sum- 
moned, commanded  him  to  prepare  an  excellent  dinner 
by  an  appointed  hour,  as  he  had  invited  several  of  his 
brother^fficers  to  dine  with  him,  and  reminded  the 
butler  that  the  best  wines  which  the  cellar  afforded 
must  be  forthcoming.  He  now  went  out,  and  returned 
at  ^he  appointed  hour  alone.  Dinner  was  served.  He 
cojQ^lained  that  it  was  execrable,  and  violently  dashed 
the  dishes  on  the  floor.  The  wic^e  was  worse,  and  bottle 
after  bottle  was  spilled  on  the  beautiful  carpet. 


At  length,  M'hen  he  had  wearied  himself  and  the  do- 
mestics with  his  caprice,  he  ordered  that  the  lady 
should  be  summoned  to  attend  him.  She  was  com^ 
polled  tremblingly  to  obey.  To  her  astonishment  he 
received  her  with  respect,  and  addressed  her  in  the 
following  manner: 

*'  You  have  doubtless,  madam,  been  shocked  at  the 
conduct,  which  you  have  witnessed  since  my  entrance 
into  your  house.  Have  you  not  thought  it  disgracefully 
cruel  and  barbarous?" 

The  lady,  ignorant  to  what  this  tended,  and  fearing 
some  new  insult,  hesitated  what  to  reply. 

**  I  beseech  yon  to  answer  me  candidly,''  h^  conti* 
nued,  '*Have  you  not  deemed  me  a  complete  savage?" 

^  Indeed,"  answered  the  lady,  **  I  was  not  prepared 
to  receive  such  treatment,  and  since  you  will  compel 
me  to  speak,  I  do  think  it  most  disgracefully  barba- 
rous." 

**  Have  you  not  a  «on,  madam,  in  Prussia  ?" 

^  I  had  a  son  there,  but  he  has  perished." 

*'  No,  madam,  he  has  not  perished;  and  I  am  not  the 
ravage  whom  you  imagine.  Your  son  waa  quartered 
at  the  bouse  of  my  infirm  mother.  During  three  months 
he  inflicted. on  her  the  sufferings  which  you  have  en- 
dured in  the  last  Jew  hours*  I  swore  to  aveinge  her 
1  have  kept  my  oath.  No,  n^adam  !  I  am  not  the  bar- 
barian whom  you  think.  It  was  with  inexpressible  re* 
luctance  that  I  schooled  myself  to  act  the  part  which  I 
have  done.  You  wjll  no^  resume  your  apartments, 
and  I  will  seek  a  lodging  elsewhere.  Your  son  will 
soon  be  io  Paris.  Tell  him  that  I  meant  to  have  re- 
quired  of  him  a  strict  account  for  the  suflTeriogs  of  my 
poor  mother ;  but  I  have  avenged  her  in  a  nobler  way, 
and  I  cordially  forgive  him." 

Great  numbers  of  the  national  guard  had  expressed 
their  intention  of  proceeding  to  St.  Denis,  to  pay  theiK 
respects  to  the  king,  and  it  was  expected  that  they 
would  return,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  household 
troops,  and  occupy  the  Thuilleries .  in  the  name  of 
Louis.  Early  in  the  morning  several  detached  bodies 
of  the  national  guard  presented  themselves  at  the  bar- 
rier of  St.  Denis,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  men, 
and  demanded  permission  to  pass.  This  was  readily 
granted,  but  they  were  previously  required  to  deposit 
their  arms  at  the  barrier.  To  this  they  objected,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  force  their  way ;  but,  on  finding  that 
a  numerous  corps  of  gcns-d'armes  bad  been  posted 
there,  and  were  determined  to  dispute  their  passage, 
they  deposited  their  arms,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Denis. 

Having  offered  their  protestations  of  fidelity  to  their 

sovereign,  they  were  requested  to  return  to  Paris,  with 

the  remark,  that  they  might  render  an  essential  service 

to  his  majesty  by  disposing  their  comrades  to  welcome^ 
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bU  re-establilAoicnt,  They  accordingly  retained  in 
•the  evening,  but  were  peremptorily  refused  admittance 
by  order  of  Maflsena.  He  had  permitted  those  who 
pleased  to  quit  Parity  and  he  hoped  by  this  means  to 
^ei  rid  .of  every  adherent  of  the  Bourbons;  but,  fearful 
of  treachery,  no  one  was  suffered,  under  any  pretence, 
to  enter  the  gates. 

The  same  evening  Foucb^  had  an  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  when,  it  seems,  the  lalter  stated 
that  the  allies  wished  to  respect  the  independence  of 
the  national  choice,  but  that  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
was  an  object  still  more  sacred  and  important ; — that,  to 
aecure  this  object,  they  should  deem  it  their  duty,  if 
Louis  XVIIL  were  refused,   to  require  from  France 
those  cessions  of  territory  as  guarantees,  to  which  the 
country  would  not  submit  without  a  protracted  and  san- 
guinary war ;  but  that  if  Louis  were  restored  to  his 
ihrone,  ihey  should  be  satisfied  with  guarantees  which 
he  was  already  disposed  to  give,  and  which  would  not 
endanger  the  peace  of  France ; — ^that  if  the  nation  per- 
sisted in  refusitig  to  receive  the  Bourbons,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  them  would  produce  a  considera- 
ble effusion  of  blood,  they  were  willing  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  king;  but  that  being  now  in  possession  of 
the  capital,  and  able  to  overawe  without  bloodshed 
every  attempt  at  resistance  there,  and  believing  that 
the  nation  would  p^ceably  follow  the  example  of  the 
metropolis;  believing,  likewise,  that  Louis  was  sincerely 
disposed  to  devote  himself  to  the  happiness  of  France ; 
and  regarding  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  world  as 
inseparably  connected  with  his  restoration,  they  were 
resolved  to  endeavour  to  replace  him  on  the  throne* 

Fouch^  complained  of  the  breach  of  those  promises 
which  had  been  made  so  solemnly  and  repeatedly  by 
the  allies ;  yet  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  Acknow- 
ledge that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  France  and 
Europe,  the  only  hope  of  a  permanent  peace  depended 
on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and,  since  their  return 
could  alone  preserve  the  integrity  of  France,  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  assist  in  accomplishing  that 
object* 

He  then  required  that  Louis  should  give  his  solemn 
assent  to  the  constitution,  on  the  arrangement  of  which 
the  representatives  were  then  employed*  But  to  this 
ttwas  replied,  that  no  middle  course  could  be  pursued* 
That  if  Louis  were  restored  by  the  allies,  he  must  be 
restored  unconditionally,  and  restricted  only  by  his 
owp  declarations,  or  by  the  virtuous  intentions  of  bis 
mind*  To  this  argument  Foochd  might  probably  have 
replied  it\  strong  terms;  but,  on  learning  from  Lord 
Wellington  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  retain,  under 
Louis,  the  situation  which  he  had  filled  during  the 
usurpation  of  Buonaparte,  he  laid  aside  all  his  scruples. 


Astonishment  is  mituraily  excited  by  the  reflection, 
that,  after  all  he  had  seen  and  experienced,  Louis 
should  thus  agree,  a  second  time,  to  take  his  brother*s 
murderer  by  the  hand,  and  ally  himself  with  one  of 
the  most  active  ministers  of  Buonaparte,  and  who  had 
been  indefatigable  in  upholding  the  power  of  that  mons- 
ter as  long  as  it  was  possible*  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  no  man  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  principles,  views,  and  connexions,  of  all  the 
different  parties, — no  man  so  well  knew  all  the  rami- 
fications of  the  late  conspiracy,— -no  man  could  there- 
fore so  readily  point  out  Uie  real  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment and  their  country,  or  so  promptly  and  effectually 
warn  the  Bourbons  of  every  danger  by  which  they  were 
menaced*  And  these  considerations  were  calmilated 
to  influence  the  mind  of  the  king,  who  was  aware  that 
bis  family  did  not  possess  the  affections  of  the  nation, 
and  that  the  violent  manner  in  which  his  restomtioB 
was  effected  would  increase  the  general  disafllection* 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  coof^^ence  termi- 
nated, and  it  was  resolved  that  the  provisional  govern- 
ment should  publicly  announce  the  intentions  of  the 
allies,  and  dissohre  itself.  Fouch^  conceived  that  their 
example  would  be  peaceably*  followed  by  both  the 
chambers,  and  that  the  king  might,  on  the  foUowii^ 
d^,  enter  his  capital  without  opposition* 

As  soon  as  the  chambers  assembled,  the  following  com- 
munication was  made  from  the  provisional  government: 

**  Mr*  President,  . 
<*  Hitherto  we  believed  that  the  intentions  of  the  al- 
lied sovereigns  were  not  unanimous  upon  the  choice  of 
the  prince  who  is  to  reign  in  France.    Our  plenipoten- 
tiaries  gave  us  the  same  assurances  at  thehr  return. 

^*  The  ministers  and  generals  of  the  allied  powers 
however,  declared  yesterday  in  the  conferences  they 
had  with  the  president  of  the  commission,  that  all  the 
sovereigns  had  engaged  to  replace  Louis  XVIIL  upo9 
the  throne ;  and  that  he  is  to  make  his  entrance  into 
the  capital  this  evening  or  to-morrow* 

^  Foreign  troops  have  just  occupied  the  Thuilleries^ 
where  the  government  is  sitting* 

'*  In  this  stete  of  affairs,  we  can  only  express  our 
wishes  for  the  country ;  and  our  deliberations  being  no 
longer  free,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  separate* 

^  The  Marshal  Prince  of  Essling,  and  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine,  have  been  charged  to  watch  over  the  main*- 
tenance  of  public  order,  safety,  and  tranquiflity. 
«  The  Duke  of  Otranto* 
<<  Count  Grbnier. 
^'  quinette, 
*•  Carnot. 

^*  Caulincourt,  Duke  of  Vi€enMi.^T^ 
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OONSXJCT  OP  THB  IHSPBESEWFAf  IVES. 


The  tbamber  of 
fusion  «id  diiHiay; 


cpntrwheloMfl  with  eon-  |  paased  the  g9lea»  thiy  ntoiiBtod  tbs  while  oeikftdt;  but 
Ftr  wHtte  monmits  die  membere    this  badge  of  fidelity  wag  not  permitted  to  appear  wkfa- 


gftsed  on  each  other  in  prefiNUid  eileocet  aari  theo^  ae 
if  adaated  by  one  commoa  feeliajr,  thrf  noae  from 
Iheir  eeate,  and.  quitted  the  halL 

Itt  the  dwoaber  of  repreeenCatives  die  meieaf^e 
receired  vary  diflbrendy*  After  a  shert  pause,  M.  Ma- 
jHici  preaented  biauelf  in  the  tribune,  and  pvopoeed 
that  the  chamber  ahould  contioue  ite  sitting,  and  await 
Ihe  reavlt.  **  Gentlemen,''  eaid  he,  ^^this  event  was 
not  foreseen,  but  it  ought  not  to  occasion  any  change  in 
your  eonduct  One  of  two  things  wilt  happen,  either 
the  enemy  wiU  respect  year  independencer— aad  if  the 
words  of  kings  are  not  rain,  M  hope  will  not  be  pre- 
eMedr^or  they  wiil  ibrget  what  tbey  have  dectared, 
wmi  expel  the  national  representation  from  tbis  plaee. 
To  sbew,  therefore,  that  we  are  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence ef  oar  eonstituents,  let  us  remain  at  our  post, 
and  leave  te  other  bands  the  odious  task  of  dispersing 
•dw  teprcaeolatives  of  France.  These  expressions  once 
electrified  France  and  Europe ;  let  us  repeat  tbem  a 
aecond  lime,  ^  We  were  sent  hither  by  our  constituents, 
and  nothing  but  bayonets  shall  remo/e  us.'' 

''Bravo!  Bravo!  Yes!  Yes!"  resounded  from  all 
yarts  of  the  asaembly. 

Count  Regnault  presented  himself,  and  spoke  to  the 
fiUowing  effiect : 

*^  Yoo  have  recently  placed  yourselves  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  nation.  That  declaration  requires 
now  to  be  modified.  You  are  guarded  by  a  handful  of 
btave  cidzens;  and  if  you  are  permitted,  if  you  are  or- 
dered to  die  at  your  posts,  they  ought  to  be  spared  all 
danger.  Declare^  therefore,  that  the  g^ard  placed  at 
the  gates  of  your  palace  is  only  a  guard  of  honour, 
and  that,  if  any  armed  force  presents  itself,  it  shall  be 
ordered  to  make  no  resistancet" 

This  motion  was  unanimously  adopted ;  and  the  as- 
aettibly,  having  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  began 
^coolly  to  debate  the  question,  whether,  under  the  new 
constitution  which  they  were  Araming,  the  peerage 
should  be  hereditary,  and,  at  their  usual  hour  of  breiik- 
ing  up,  they  adjourned  until  eight  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

No  sooner  was  it  announced  that  the  provisional  go- 
vernment bad  dissolved  itself,  and  that  Louis  would 
make  his  public  entry  on  the  morrow,  than  crowds  of 
persons  hastened  to  St  Denis,  to  congratulate  the  king 
on  his  return.  The  vagabonds  of  the  suburbs,  bow- 
ever,  unawed  by  the  dread  of  their  sovereign's  ven- 
geance, and  undisflsayed  by  the  foreign  bayonets  which 
surrounded  them,  hastened  to  the  gates,  and  insulted 
every  one  who  appeared  to  be  going  to,  or  returning 
6^m,  St,  Pem*    As  soon  as  the  loyal  citizens  had 


in  the  walls  of  die  capital.  All  who  attempted  to  enter 
the  gates,  adprned  witb  these  riband^  were  grossly 
insalled  and  vielendy  attacked ;  severel  were  severely 
injured,  aiMt  some  were  actually  murdered^ 

One  respectable  citizen  was  returning  in  his  carriage 
with  his  fiimily.  He  had  neglected  te  conceal  his 
cockade  on  his  approach  to  the  city,  and  his  daughters 
wore  white  ntrands  in  their  head-dress  and  besoms. 
Tbis  excited  the  most  savage  fury  in  the  mob.  Tbey 
•violently  tore  him  from  his  carriage,  dragged  him  to  a 
laoip-post,  and  would  have  put  him  to  death,  bad  net 
a  strong  party  of  the  national  guard  hastened  to  his 
assistance. 

These  outrages,  however,  were  entirely  oonAned  to 
the  very  dregs  ef  society.  The  more  respectable  citi- 
zens looked  on  in  silence,  and  awaited  the  result  ef  the 
morrow;  though  it  was  too  evident  that  loyalty  was  at 
a  lew  ebb  among  the  former  passive  slaves  of  Napoleon. 
Few  countenances  beamed  with  joy ;  a  general  gloom 
prevailed;  and  the  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Rot/"  was  beard 
from  comparatively  few  voiceis,  and  was  immediately 
drowned  by  the  voeiferations  of  ^  No  Bourbons !  The 
Nation  for  ever!" 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  following  order  was 
issued  by  the  new  commander  of  the  national  g^uard : 

**Toti4  Chief  qf  th0  Slewmth  Ifgion. 
«Sir, 
**1  inform  you  that  the  kin^^  intention  is,  that  the 
illegal  assemblies  formed  in  his  absence  shoul4  no 
longer  meet.  His  majesty,  therefore,  charges  you  with 
the  command  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  Yon 
will  place,  at  day-light,  posts  there,  and  take  every 
measure  necessary  to  prevent  assemblages. 

(Signed)  ♦*  Count  De^solu^" 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  the  repreaenta- 
tives  began  to  assemble  at  the  doora  of  their  hall :  lut 
every  avenue  was  occupied  by  picquets  of  the  national 
guard,  who  firmly,  though  respectfully,  refused  all  ad- 
mittance.   Some  of  the  members  remonstrated  with  the 
soldiers  on  their  conduct,  reminding  them  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  assembly  had  been  especially  committed 
to  the  national  gu»rd  of  Paris,  and  that  they  little  ex- 
pected to  find  them  the  willing  instruments  of  their  dis- 
persion.   One  of  the  guard   replied,  that  ^  the  only 
question  which  be  had  to  consider  was  how  he  might 
obey  the  commands  of  his  sujperior  oficer;  that  oflicer 
had  ordered  him  to  suffer  no  person  to  pass;  and  if  the 
gendemen  were  dissatisfied,  they  must  make  their  com- 
plaint at  the  head-quarters/ 
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A  BQnMroa»  crowd  now  beg^an  to  collect  around  the 
doom  of  the  halU  aod,  with  the  characteristic  versatility 
of  FreaclmiaDf  the  very  persons  who  had,  on  the  pre- 
ceding day/  vociferated,  ^^The  Representatives  for 
ever  I"  regardless  of  Che  Prussian  and  English  bayo- 
nets by  which  they  were' surrounded,  now  amused 
themselves  with  the  surprise  and  vexation  which  the 
deputies  expressed  as  they  arrived  in  succession  at  the 
doors  of  the  hall.  Each  member  was  saluted  with  a 
shout  on  his  approach,  and  with  a  peal  of  laughter  on 
his  departure,  if  his  countenance  betrayed  the  least 
mortiBcation. 

Although  the  deputies  were  unable  to  resist  the  man- 
date by  which  the  doors  of  their  hall  were  closed  upon 
them,  they  determined  not  to  separate  without  protest- 
ing against  the  injustice  of  the  proceeding.  Accord- 
ingly, about  a  hundred  members  repaired  to  the  house 
•of  Lanjuinais,  and  drew  up  the  following  declaration  : 

**  In  the  sittings  of  yesterday,  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  mes- 
sage by  which  the  provisional  committee  gave  notice 
that  it  had  terminated  its  functions..  It  afterwards  con- 
tinued its  deliberations  on  the  constitution  which  it  had 
pledged  itself  to  frame,  and,  when  ite  sittings  were 
suspended,  adjourned  to  this  day,  the  eighth  of  July, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

^  In  >  consequence  of  this  adjournment,  the  members 
of  the  chamber  of  representatives  repaired  to  the  usual 
ptaee  of  their  meeting.  But  the  gates  of  the  palace 
being  closed,  the  avenues  being  guarded  by  a  military 
force,  and  the  officers  who  commanded  it  having  de- 
clared that  they  had  received  peremptory  orders  not 
to  grant  admittance  to  any  of  the  members,  the  under- 
.aigned  members  of  the  chamber  have  assembled  at  the 
house  of  M«  Lanjuinais,  their  president,  and  there  they 
hav^  f<Hrmed,  and  signed,  individually,  the  present 
proces-verbal  to  authenticate  the  above  facts. 

**  6th  July,  1816.''  Signed,  fcc 

^In  this  affair,"  says  a  contemporary  historian,  *Uhe 
chamber  had  no  real  cause  for  complaint;  and,  in  per- 
sisting to  assemble  after  the  provisional  government 
had  dissolved  itself,  and  after  the  peers  had  separated, 
they  compelled  the  monarch  to  resort  to  an  ungracious 
proceeding,  for  it  was  unquestionable  that,  when  he 
again  became  king,  defacio^  he  could  not  consent  to 
the  eiLislence  of  an  assembly  convened  by  the  usurper, 
and  which  had  distinguished  itself  by  such  spirited  op- 
position to  the  return  of  the  legitimate  sovereign.  No 
right  wouM  have  been  compromised  by  a  silent  submis- 
sion tp  irresistible  necessity;  no  advantage  could  be 
gained  by  this  act  of  ebstinate^defianccc    In  justice  to 
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Louis  it  must  be  added,  that  he  adopted  the  least  ob- 
jectionable method  of  dissolving  them«  It  was  less 
offensive  to  close  the  door  against  their  assembling, 
than  to  send  a  file  of  soldiensr  among  them  with  orders 
forcibly  to  disperse  them." 

The  dispersion  of  the  chambers  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  removal  of  the  tri-coloured  flag,  and  the 
erection  of  the  whit^  standard  of  the  Bourbons  on  the 
towers  of  Paris.  The  barriers,  also,  were  thrown  open, 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  king  would  make  his 
entry  in  the  afternoon. 

Paris  immediately  poured  out  its  immense  popula- 
tion. Every  person,  who  posfsessed  the  meanest  car- 
riage, hastened  to  St  Denis,  to  behold  and  to  augment 
the  procession,  while  immense  crowds  of  pedestrians 
thronged  every  street  from  the  Thuilleries  to  the  bar- 
riers of  St  Denis,  and  thence  to  La  Chapelie ;  and 
almost  to  St  Denis  the  road  was  crowded  almost  to  suf- 
focation. No  troops  had  been  appointed  to  clear  the 
way,  or  to  preserve  order,  yet  no  tumult  occurred,  and 
the  only  inconvenience  which  happened  was  the  appa- 
rent impossibility  for  the  royal  procession  to  pass. 

At  two  o'clock  his  majesty's  approach  was  announced; 
when  the  populace,  who  before  seemed  to  be  wedged 
almost  without  the  power  of  moving,  opened  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  made  a  narrow  but  sufficient  pas- 
sage. First  came  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  to  the 
number  of  fourteen  thousand :  these  were  followed  by 
the  household  troops,  who  had  accompanied  Louis  in 
his  retreat,  or  who  had  gradually  cpUected  around  him 
during  his  abode  at  Ghent  Next  came  the  king,  at- 
tended by  his  ministers,  and  by  the  Count  D'Artois 
and  the  Duke  de  Berri ;  a  regiment  of  officers  follow- 
ed, whose  loyalty  had  remained  unshaken  amidst  the 
shameful  disaffection  of  the  army.  Each  wore  bis 
proper  uniform  as  colonel,  major,  captain,  or  subaltern, 
but  each  likewise  had  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and 
his  knapsack  at  his  back  like  a  private  soldten  A  long 
train  of  coaches,  chariots,  cabriolets,  and  carts  of  all 
descriptions,  closed  the  procession,  the  whole  of  which 
did  not  enter  Pbris  until  nearly  six  o'clock. 

Count  Chabrot,  prefect  of  the  Sdne,  accompanied 
by  the  municipal  corps,  waited  for  his  m^eety  at  the 
barrier  of  St.  Denjs ;  and,  on  the  royal  caniage  reach- 
ing the  exterior  inclpsure  of  the  city,  the  prefect  a4- 
dressed  the  monarch  to  the  following  effect: 

"Sire! 

**  One  hundred  days  have  elapsed  since  the  fatal  mo- 
ment when  your  msyesty,  forced  to  do  violence  to  the 
dearest  affections,  quitted  your  capital  amidst  the  tears 
and  consternation  of  the  public    In  vain  did  the  mu-  - 
nicipal  body  of  your  good  city  of  Paris  raise  the  una* 
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nimoiu  cry  of  faithfal  subjects.  Tbey  announced  to  all 
Frenchmen  the  imminent  nnsfortunes  with  which  they 
^rere  threatened.  But  there  are  moments  tn  which 
Heaven  does  not  permit  the  voice  of  magistrates  to  be 
heard.  It  was  not  in  their  power  to  prevent  a  loo-faKal 
distraction. 

^  The  outragnes  of  passion,  and  trouble  destructive  of 
public  repose, — the  cessation  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try,— -the  removal  of  so  many  persons  whose  labour 
was  necessary  for  agriculture  and  the  arts, — the  ex- 
haustion of  treasure, — in  fine,  civil  war  and  foreign  in- 
vasion, brought  about  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
came  all  at  once  upon  your  people. 

**  Heaven,  sire !  is  charged  with  vengeance,  and  re- 
utores  you  only  to  pardon  us.  Your  majesty  interposes 
between  Europe  and  your  people,  to  give  them  peace, 
and  to  reconcile  them  once. more  to  all  nations.  Your 
m^gesty  will  hasten  to  gather  together  and  re-unite  tbe« 
dispersed  elements  of  the  political  body.  The  passions 
are  now  calmed  in  all  generous  hearts,  the  voice  of 
reason  is  beard,  and  love  of  our  country  and  our  king 
will  complete  the  rest.  A  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
marked  by  so  many  vicissitudes,  and,  like  all  epochs 
of  history  by  glory  and  reverses,  cannot  be  preferred 
to  the  recollection  of  eight  centuries  whi^h  have  re- 
volved under  the  sceptre  of  our  kings,  counted  by  long 
intervals  of  prosperity,  and  by  the  moderation  and 
the  bounty  of  the  sovereigns  of  your  august  dynasty. 

**  Frenchmen,  in  every  part  of  ihe  kingdom,  if  the 
example  of  the  capital,  which  has  always  been  ^f  such 
great  weight,  can  still  guide  you,  you  will  see  it  on  the 
day  which  has  followed  these  storms,  calm  amidst  the 
numerous  efiforts  which  have  been  made  to  agitate  iU 
forgetting  all  discords,  abjuring  the  spirit  of  party, 
and  hastening  around  a  king,  wh6,  as  a  first  pledge  of 
his  return,  has  proclaimed  new  guarantees  for  your 
happiness,  and  the  establishment  of  institutions  calcu- 
lated to  secure  a  wise  liberty  and  the  welfare  of  France. 
Let  us  protest  to  him,  according  to  the  wish  of  his 
fae^,  that  the  passions  are  about  to  be  tranquillized, 
that  the  children  of  the  great  family  are  about  to  unite 
to  approach  him,  and  will  henceforth  only  have  one 
rallying  cry.** 

To  this  address  Louis  replied, — **  In  removing  from 
Paris,  I  experienced  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and 
regret.  Testimonies  of  the  fidelity  of  my  good  city  of 
Paris  reached  me.  I  return  to  it  with  a  heart  impress- 
ed by  sentiments  of  compassion.  I  foresaw  the  misfor- 
tunes with  which  it  was  threatened,  and  it  is  my  present 
wish  to  prevent  and  repair  them." 

The  procession  then  moved  on  across  the  fauxbourg 
8l«Deiiicl»  and  the  Boulevards;  and  the  king^s  carriage 


was  gradually  surrounded  by  the  municipal  body  of 
Paris,  and  by  the  marshals  of  the  empire.  As  it  pro- 
ceeded, handkerchiefs  were  waved  from  every-  window, 
and  acclamations  resounded  from  every  voice ;  and,  at 
five  o'clock,  his  majesty  entered  the  Tbuilleries,  amidst 
shouts  as  loud  and  universal  as  those  which  marked  the 
entrance  of  the  usurper  one  hundred  days  before. 

During  the  whole  of  the  evening  the  garden  of  the 
Tbuilleries  was  thronged,  and  the  acclamations  seemed 
truly  enthusiastic.  Every  walk,  and  every  lawn,  were 
occupied  by  groups  of  dancers,  and  every  itinerant 
musician  found  full  employment.  After  some  time, 
the  king  came  down  into  the  garden,  but  the  populace 
pressed  so  eagerly  around  him,  and  expressed  their 
joy  in  so  frantic  a  way,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
into  the  palace.  He  then  appeared  at  one  of  the  bal- 
conies, and  exhibited  himself  to  the  public  for  more 
than  half  an  hcHir.  At  night  the  whole  city  was  illu- 
minated, and  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  the  devices. 


For  the  following  remarks,  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Parisians  at  this  time,  we  are  indebted  to  a  historian  of 
great  respectability : 

**  Is  this  account  of  the  ardent  loyalty  and  irrepres- 
sible enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians,  consistent  with  the 
rapturous  expressions  of  attachment  to  Napoleon  at  the 
Champ  de  Mai  f  or  can  it  be  reconciled  with  the  exe- 
crations with  which  the  Bourbons  were  loaded  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  the  indignation  which  the  ap- 
pearance o(  a  white  cockade  at  the  barriers  excited 
in  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  population  f  la 
no  ether  city  but  Paris,  among  no  other  people  but 
Frenchmen,  coi]^ld  these  strangely  contradictory  scenes 
occur :  but  to  him  who  is  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  versed  in  the  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion, these  circumstances  will  occasion  no  surprise. 

"  It  has  since  too  plainly  appeared  that  this  apparent 
enthusiasm  afforded  no  proof  of  the  affection  of  the 
French,  nor  even  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Parisians. 
Many  of  those  who  were  active  in  this  scene  of  extra* 
vagance,  sincerely  welcomed  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, from  honest  attachment  to  the  cause  of  royalty 
and  legitimacy,  and  from  unfeigned  respect  for  the  be- 
nevolent and  virtuous  character  of  the  sovereign; 
others  welcomed  the  Bourbons  as  a  security  from  the 
excesses  of  the  foreign  troops,  two  days  experience 
of  which  had  almost  driven  them  to  despair;  they 
trusted  that  the  property  and  the  lives  of  his  subjects 
would  not  be  outraged  in  the  very  presence  of  the  so- 
vereign ; — many  more  were  indifierent  to  the  form  of 
government  and  the  reigning  prince,  but,  in  present 
circumstances,  peace  with  Europe,  and  deliveranca 
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from  foreign  invasionf  seemed  intimately  and  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  return  of  the  legitimate 
government:  and  a  very  great  proportion  wished  to 
paiKate  their  former  opposition,  and  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  family  which  they  could  no  longer  re- 
sist, by  the  expression  of  sentiments  to  which  their 
hearts  were  strangers.  The  hypocritical  enthusiasm  of 
these  wretches  was  violent  in  proportion  to  the  punish- 
ment which  they  dreaded,  or  the  hatred  which  they 


felt.  To  these  may  be  added  another  class  of  persons, 
not  less  numerous  than  either  of  the  former,  who,  with 
true  Parisian  feelings,  saw,  in  the  entrance  of  the  mo- 
narch, only  an  amusing  spectacle,  into  the  spirit  of 
which  they  fully  entered,  and  which  gave  them  a  day 
of  recreation  and  pleasure,  as  the  former  entrance  of 
the  allied  monarchs,  the  entrance  of  Louis,  the  return 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  Champ  de  Maiy 
had  done  before.'' 


From  the  Second  Restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  Deportation  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 

to  St.  Helena. 


XjOUlS,  being  agam  re-seated  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  announced  the  nomination  of  his  ministers 
on  the  9th  of  July,  through  tlie  medium  of  the  Moni- 
teur,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from 
that  journal : 

**  Paris,  July  9. 

^  His  majesty  has  decided  on  the  forms,  which,  in 
the  constitutional  system  of  his  government,  appear 
applicable  to  the  administration  he  has  adopted  for 
France.  That  administration  shall,  in  its  superior  part, 
be  composed  of  a  privy  council  and  a ,  council  of  mi- 
nisters. In  the  privy  council,  the  princes,  the  ministers 
of  state,  and  the  persons  whom  his  majesty  may  think 
proper  to  call  thereto,  have  seats.  This  council,  which 
will  only  assemble  by  special  convocation,  will  afford  a 
mean  for  discussing  before  the  king,  in  a  solemn  man- 
ner, a  certain  portion  of  affairs,  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  give  his  majesty  the  opportunity  of  recompensing 
ser?ices  performed,  and  persons  for  whom  he  may  have 
a  particular  favour,  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
council  not  being  fixed.  Next  to  this  council  shall  be 
that  of  the  responsible  ministers,  which  can  consist  only 
of  ministers,  secretaries  of  state,  having  departments. 

H  <<  Louis,  by  the  grace  ofGodj  King  of  France  and 
Navarre^  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents, 
health.     . 

^Wishing  to  give  to  our  ministry  a  character  of 
unity  and  solidity,  which  may  inspire  all  our  subjects 
with  a  just  confidence,  we  have  decreed,  and  do  decree, 
.as  follows : — 


^The  Prince  of  Talleyrand,  peer  of  France,  is  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  department  of  foreign  affairs; 
Baron  Louis,  secretary  of  state  for  the  finances ;  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,  secretary  of  state  for  the  department 
of  general  police ;  Baron  Pasquier,  secretary  of  state 
for  the  department  of  justice,  and  keeper  of  the  seals ; 
Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  peer  of  France,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  department  of  war;  the  Count  de  Jaucour, 
peer  of  France,  minister-secretary  of  state  for  the  ma- 
rine department;  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  peer  of 
France,  secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  the 
household.  The  portfolio  of  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior shall  be  provisionally  confided  to  the  minister  of 
justice. 

**  Given  at  Paris,  on  the  9th  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1815,  and  the  twenty-first  of  our  reign. 

(Signed)  **  Loois. 

«  By  the  king.  **  The  Prince  Talleyrand.'* 

The  same  journal  contained  the  following 

ORDINANCE  OF  THE  KING. 

'^  Louis,   by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France 
and  Navarre, 

^  Desiring  to  restore  their  true  names  to  the  ancient 
public  edifices  of  our  good  Icity  of  Paris,  and  to  give 
to  the  new  ones  such  names  as  may  recal  only  times  of 
reconciliation  and  peace,  or  those  of  particular  utility 
to  the  inhabitants.    We  ordain  as  follows  :— 

"  1.  The  squares  (places),  bridges,  and  public  edi- 
fices of  our  good  city  of  Paris,  shall  resume  the  names 
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which  they  bore  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1790»  and  erery 
inscription  to  the  contrary  shall  be  effaced. 

**  2.  The  bridge  which  leads  from  the  street  De  la 
Concorde,  and  the  place  Louis  XV.  to  the  palace  of 
the  leg^islatiye  body,  fliiall  resume  its  ancient  name  of 
Bridge  of  Louis  XVI. ;  that  which  leads  from  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Thutlleries  to  the  street  du  Bai,  its  name  of 
Pont  Royal ;  that  which  leads  fit>m  the  Quai  des  Bons 
Hommes  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  shall  take  the  name  of 
P<nU  des  Invalids  ;  that  which  leads  from  La  Ropee  to 
Jardin  du  Roi,  shall  take  the  name  of  Pont  du  Jardin 
du  Roi. 

^Our  minister  of  the  interior  is  chained  with  the 
execution  of  our  present  ordinance. 

^  Given  at  Paris,  the  9th  day  of  the  month  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  grace,  1815,  and  the  twenty-first  of  our 
reign. 

(Signed)  **  Louis. 

*•  By  the  king.  «  Prince  Talleyrand.'* 

The  next  doeumenls  of  importance,  which  appeared, 
rdative  to  the  submission  of  the  French  army,  aa- 
aonnced  the  following : 

THB  MARSHAL  PRINCE  OF  ECKMUBL,  COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF  OF  THE  ARMIES  ON  THB  LEFT  BANK  OF  THE 
LOIRE,  TO  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  MAX.  LAMARQUE, 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  LOIRE. 

"  Or/eojM,  July  11,  1815. 
^The  army,  on  quitting  Paris,  and  retiring  behind 
the  Loire,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  conTcntion  of 
the  8d  of  July,  left  near  the  provisional  government 
commissioners  appointed  to  require  instructions,  in  case 
a  new  government  should  be  established.  These  com- 
missioners, in  rendering  an  account  to  the  army  of  the 
late  events  of  the  capital,  and  the  entrance  of  the  king, 
have  informed  me  of  the  overtures  which  have  been 
made  to  them  to  induce  the  army  to  recognise  that  its 
union  with  the  system  of  the  government  could  alone 
prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  state.  The  commissioners, 
in  their  communications,  give  the  assurance,  that,  under 
a  constitutional  government,  no  re-action  is  to  be  feared; 
that  the  passions  will  be  neutralized ;  that  the  ministry 
will  be  one  and  responsible ;  that  men  and  principles 
will  be  respected ;  that  arbitrary  dismissals  shall  not 
take  place  either  in  the  army,  or  in  other  orders  of  so- 
ciety ;  and,  finally,  the  army  shall  be  treated  carifarma' 
biy  to  its  honour:  these  are  the  terms  transmitted  by 
the  commissioners.  As  a  pledge  and  a  proof  of  what 
they  advance,  they  state,  as  a  certainty,  that  Marshal 
St.  Cyr  is  appointed  minister  of  war;  that  the  Duke  of 
Otranto  is  minister  of  police,  and  that  he  only  accepts 
Ak  office  with  the  assu^nce  that  the  government  will 


proceed  in  a  spirit  of  moderatioa  and  wisdov,  of  whi^ 
he  himself  has  always  given  the  example.  On  these 
conditions,  national  interests  ought  freely  to  unite  the 
army  to  the  king.  These  interests  require  sacrifices; 
they  should  be  made  willingly,  with  a  modest  energy ; 
the  army  subsisting,  the  army  united  will  become,  shoidd 
our  misfortunes  increais^,  the  centre  and  rallying  point 
of  all  Frenchmen,  even  of  the  most  violent  royaliits. 
Every  one  must  feel  that  union  and  the  oblivion  of  all 
dissensions  can  alone  efiect  the  salvation  of  France, 
which  will  become  impossible,  should  hesitation,  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  or  private  considerations  bring  dis« 
solution  to  the  army,  either  by  its  own  means,  or  those 
of  foreign  force.  Let  us  unite,  then — ^let  us  never 
separate.  The  Vendeans  have  given  us  a  touching 
example ;  they  have  written  to  us,  offering  to  lay  aside 
all  resentments,  and  to  unite  with  us  in  the  patriotic 
wish  of  preventing  all  dismemberment  of  the  country. 
Let  us  be  Frenchmen :  you  know  that  this  sentiment 
always  reigned  exclusively  in  my  soul:  it  will  only 
leave  me  with  my  last  breath.  In  this  name  I  denaand 
your  confidence :  I  am  sure  of  meriting  and  obtaining  it. 
(Signed)  ^The  marshal  commander-in-chief, 
"  The  Prince  of  Eckmuhl." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  address  to  the 
king,  which  was  transmitted  by  the  army  of  the  Loire: 

"Sire! 

^  The  army,  unanimous  in  its  views  and  affbctions, 
in  order  to  be  brought  to  a  free  and  simple  submission 
to  your  majesty's  government,  has  no  need  either  of 
receiving  any  private  impulse,  or  of  altering  its  spirits 
or  sentiments ;  it  is  enough  for  it  to  consult  the  senti- 
ments that  have  animated  it  under  all  circumstances, 
and  the  spirit  which  guided  it  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  political  storms. 

^  Its  opinions,  its  acts,  the  conduct  of  each  of  its 
members,  always  had  for  their  actuating  cause  that 
love  of  country,  ardent,  deep,  exclusive,  capable  of 
every  effort,  of  every  sacrifice,  respectable  even  in  its 
errors  and  wanderings,  which  at  all  times  commanded 
the  esteem  of  Europe,  and  which  secures  to  us  that  of 
posterity. 

^The  generals,  the  officers,  and  the  soldiers,  who  now 
surround  their  colours,  and  who  are  attached  to  them 
with  the  greatest  constancy  and  love,  even  when  they 
are  most  unfortunate,  are  not  men  who  can  be  accused 
of  regretting  private  advantages.  To  other  thoughts, 
therefore,  to  motives  more  dignified  and  noble,  must  be 
ascribed  the  silence  which  the  army  has  hitherto  kepr. 

*^  From  the  lowest  soldier  to  the  officer  of  highest 
rank,  the  French  army  numbers  in  its  ranks  only  citi« 
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sens,  mns,  or  fadien  df  citueiit:  it  it  intiauitaiy  coiiMct- 
ed  with  tfae  nation ;  it  cannot  separate  tti  cause  from 
tbat  of  Ihe  FreiiGh  people;  it  addpis  with  them,  it 
adof^ti  sincerely,  the  government  of  yomr  majeslgr;  it 
#ill  cantoe  the  happiness  of  Frabde,  by  a  generoys  aad 
coinplata  oUirion  of  all  that  is  past,  by  efiacing  eveiy 
trace  of  dissension,  by  r^pecting  the  rights  of  all. 

**  Convinced  of  this  truth,  full  of  respect  and  confi- 
dence in  the  sentiment^  expressed  by  yonr  majesty,  die 
artny  aweara  to  you,  with  enUre  submission,  a  fidelity, 
proof  against  all  trial ;  it  will  shed  its  Mood  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  oaths  which  it  this  day  pronounces,  to  de- 
fend the  king  tod  France. 

[Here  follow  tfae  signatures.] 
**  Head-Quartern^  near  Orleans^  July  14,  1816. 

(A  true  copy.)  "  The  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  Mar- 
shal of  France,  commanding 
the  armies  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Pyrenees/'   ... 

'  Hie  fbtlowing  order  of  the  day  was  then  sent  by  the 

commander-in-chief  to  the  army  of  the  Loire: 

,  ,,    .  .     ' 

f^^OMxbcfurg  d 'Orleans,  July  16,  1815. 

^Soldiers! — I  communicate  to  you,  by  an  .order  of 
the  day^  the. submission  which  the  g^nends  and- officers 
of  the  army,  of  which  the  coinmand  i»  confided  to  me; 
hare  made  to  the  goTemment  of  Louis  XVIIL 

^  It  is  to  yoii,  soldfem,  to  complete  this  submission 
by  your  obedience;  hoist  the  whote  cockade  aa4  co- 
lours. .  ' 

^<  I  demand  from  you,  I  know,  a  great  sacrifice  i  we 
hare  ail  been  connected  with  the  national  colours  for 
these  twenty-ifivie  years :  but  the  interests  of  our  country 
command  this  sacrifice. 

'^  I  am  incapable,  soldiers,  of  giving  you  an  order 
which  sfaotild  not  be  founded  oh  these  sentiments,  or 
which  should  be  at  rariance  with  honour* 

^Last  year,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country  harihg  changed,  I  defended  Ham- 
burgh and  Harburgh  to  the  last  moment,  in  the  name 
of  Louis  XYIIL,  listening  then,  as  I  do  now,  only,  to 
the  interests  of  ouv  country. 

\  *<  Ail  «my  countrymen  have  applauded  my  conduct; 
a -fine  army  has  been  preserved  ia  France;  not  a  sol- 
dier has  iqiiitted  his  ranks,  knowing  that  he  serves  his 
country,  whntevieir  be  its  goTemmeht,  and  that  an  army 
cannot  deliberate. 

•  ^SofaUen!  continue  the  same  condvet ;  defend  our 
ubfaappyi.touiitry'  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII;  This 
monarofa^' iikl  ail  our  fellow-icottntr3^n,  will  feel- 
themselves  I  oUifzfed  to  us  for  so  doing;  we'#ill  make 
common  cause  with  those  brave  Vendeans  who  hive 
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just  set  us  an  aflfeeting  example,  declaring  that  they 
would  join  us  to  fight  the  enemies  of  France;  aild  you 
will,  moreov^l*,  have  preserved  a  brave  and  numerous 
army  for  the  country. 

^I  &speet  of  you  the  same  state  of  ^discipline  of 
which  you  have  given  prooft  since  your  departure 
from  Paris. 

**  Tfae  Marshal  commander-in-chief  of  ^he 

armies  of  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees, 
^Signed)  **  The  Prince  of  Eckmvhl. 

(A  true  copy.) 
"The    Lieutenant-general    commanding  ,a 
division  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and 
superior  commandant  of  the  twenty-se- 
cond military  division, 

"AUBERT." 


In  the  mean  time,  a  new  chamber  of  deputies  was 
convened  by  the  following  ordinance :. 

**  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  Oodf  King  of  France 
and  NavarrCf  to  all  those  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come,  greeting  : 

**  We  announced  that  it  was  our  intention  to  propose 
to  the  chambers  a  law  to  regulate  the  elections  of  the 
deputies,  of  the  departments.  Our  design  was  to-  mo- 
dify, agreeably  tb  the  lesson  of  experiience,  and  the 
well  known  wish  of  the  nation,  several  articles  of  the 
charter,  relative  to  the  conditioas  of  eligibility,  the  num- 
ber of  the  deputies,  and  some  other  dispositions  concern- 
ing the  formation  of  the  chambers;  the  origination  of 
the- laws,  and  the  mode  of  its  deliberations. 

) "  Unfortunate  events  having  interrupted  the  session 
of  the  two  chambers,  we  have  thought,  that'  now  the 
number  of  the  deputies  of  the  departments  is  much  too 
small  for  the  nation  to  be  adequately  represented  ;  it  is 
of  especial  importance,  in  such  circumstances,  that  the 
national  representation  should  be  mimerous^— 4hat  its 
powers  ahbuld  be  renewed, — tbat  they-  should  more 
immediately  emanate  from  the  electoral  colleges^— that, 
in  short,  the  elections  should  serve  to  expressthe  actual 
opinion  of  our  subjects. 

**We  have  therefore  determined  to  dissolve  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  to  convoke  a  new  one  with- 
out delay ;  but,  as  the  mode  of  the  elections  has  not 
been  regulated  bylaw,  anymore  than  the modifictttions 
to  be  made  in '  the  charter,  we  -have  thought  it  right  to 
enable  the  natioli  to  enjoy  from  tfae  present  moment  the 
advantages  which  it  ought  to  derive  from  a  representa* 
tion  more  numerous  and  less  restrticted  'in  the  condi- 
tions of  eligibility.    But  desirous,  nevertheless,  thalt 

no  modification  in  the  charter  shall  in  atiy  case  becom^> 
^^  p  uigiiizea  oy  <:jk^vj^ l\^ 
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de6nitiveLy  but  according^  to  the  ooimtitutional  forms, 
the  dispositions  of  the  present  ordinance  shall  be  the 
first  subject  of  the  deliberations  of  the  chambers.  The 
legislative  power,  collectively,  shall  decide  upon  the 
l^w  of  elections,  upon  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
charter  in  this  part,  changes  of  which  we  here  assume 
the  origination  in  such  points  only  as  are  the  most  in- 
dispensable and  the  most  urgent,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  impose  upon  ourselves  the  obligation  to  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  charter,  and  the  forms  previ- 
ously in  use. 

^<  For  these  causes,  we  have  declared  and  declare, 
we  have  ordered  and  order,  as  follows: 

^  Art.  I.  The  chamber  of  the  deputies  is  dissolved. 

*'IL  The  electoral  colleges  of  arrondissement  shall 
meet  on  the  14th  of  August  next. 

^  III.  The  electoral  colleges  of  the  departments  shall 
meet  eight  days  after  the  opening  of  the  colleges  of 
the  arrondissement 

**  IV.  The  nunxber  of  deputies  of  the  departments  is 
fixed  conformably  to  the  annexed  table. 

'^y.  £ach  electoral  college  of  arrondissement  shall 
elect  a  number  o(  candidates  equal  to  the  number  of 
the  d€  puties  of  the  department. 

"  VL  Our  prefects  shall  transmit  to  the  president  of 
the  electoral  college  of  the  department  the  lists  of  candi- 
dates proposed  by  the  electoral  colleges  of  arrondisse* 
ments^  which  lists  shall  be  famished  them  by  the  pre- 
sidents of  these  colleges. 

'^VII.  The  electoral  colleges  of  departments  shall 
elect  at  least  half  of  the  deputies  from  among  these 
candidates.  If  the  total  number  of  the  deputies  of  the 
department  be  unequal,  the  division  shall  be  made  to 
the  advantage  of  the  portion  which  is  to  be  chosen 
from  among  the  candidates. 

"  VIII.  The  electors  of  the  colleges  of  arrondisse* 
ments  shall  be  qualified  to  sit,  provided  they  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  electors  of 
the  colleges  of  departments  shall  be  qualified  to  sit  at 
the  same  age,  but  they  must  have  been  chosen  from 
the  list  of  those  who  pay  most  taxes. 

^'  IX.  If  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  who,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  the  22d  of 
February,  1806,  may  be  adjoined  to  the  colleges  of 
arrondissements  and  departments,  is  not  complete,  our 
prefects  may,  on  the  application  of  the  members  of  the 
legion,  propose  new  adjunctions,  which  shall  be  pro- 
visionally carried  into  execution.  At  the  same  time, 
all  members  of.  the  l^on  admitted  to  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  departments  must,  agreeably  to  Art.  40 
of  the  charter,  pay  at  least  eight  hundred  francs  in 
direct  contribution.  All  adjunctions  made  since  the  Ist 
of  March  are  null  and  illegal. 


<*  X.  The  dei^uties  may  be  elected  at  the  uge  of 
twenty-five  years. 

"XL  Conformably  to  the  laws  and  anterior  regula- 
tions, every  electa'on  which  shall  ndt  be  attended,  by 
one  more  than  the  half  of  the  college,  shall  be  void; 
The  absolute  majority  out  of  the  members  present  ia 
necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  election. 

«  XIL  If  the  electoral  colleges  of  arrondissemi^nt 
should  not  have  completed  the  election  of  the  number 
of  candidates  which  they  are  empowered  to  choose,  the 
college  of  department  shall  nevertheless  proceed  in  its 
operations. 

^  XIII.  The  reporU  of  elections  shall  be  examined 
at  the  chamber  of  deputies,  which  shall  decide  on  the 
regularity  of  the  elections.  The  deputies  elected  shall 
produce  to  the  chamber  the  register  of  their  birth,  and 
a  statement  of  their  contributions,  to  prove  that  they 
pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  at  least  one  thousand  francs. 

«XIV.  The  articles  18,  25,  35,  36,  37,  88,  39,  40, 
41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  and  46,  of  the  charter,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  revision  ot  the  legislative  'power,  in 
the  next  session  of  the  chambers. 

*^  XV.  The  present  ordinance  shall  be  printed,  and 
posted  in  the  place  of  meeting  of  each  of  the  electoral 
colleges. 

**  The  articles  of  the  charter  above  mentioned  shall 
be  printed  along  with  it." 

This  ordinance  was  succeeded  by  others,  respeetmg 
the  punishment  of  the  principdi  traitors* concerned  in 
the  second  usurpation  of  Buonaparte :  they  were  to  the 
following  efiTect  :— 

"Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  qf  France  and 
Navarre,  to  all  toho  ehall  see  these  presenth 
greeting: 

**  An  account  has  been  laid  before  «s»  that  several 
members  of  the  chamber  of  peers  accepted  seats  in  ths 
self-styled  chamber  of  peers,  nominated  and  assembled 
by  the  man  who  had  usurped  the  power  in  onr  states, 
firom  the  20th  of  March,  up  to  our  re-entrance  into  the 
kingdom.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  peers  of  France,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  made  hereditary,  conldand  cab 
give  in  their  demission,  because,  in  so  doing,  they  otily 
dispose  of  interests  which  are  purely  personal  to  themb 
It  is  equally  evident  that  the  acceptance  of  fonctions, 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  with  which  they  are  In- 
vested,  supposes  and  leads  to  the  demission  of  thatd%« 
nity,  and  consequently  the  peers  who  are  in  the  situa- 
tion above  announced,  have  really  abdicated  their  ranky 
and  have,  in  fiict,  demitted  the  peerage  of  France. 

**  For  these  causes  we  have  ordained,  and  do'ordaint 

uigiiizea  oy  vnOOQlC 
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\(,  ^t  Art;  L  Tke  ufider-naiBed  do  longer  form  part  of 
ibe  chamber  of  peetn : 

. I <^ Count. Clement  de  Ris^  Coant  Comudet,  Count 
D'Abpu^Uloy  Matahal  Doke  of  DanUic,  Count  de  Croix, 
Count  Dedelay  d'Agier,  Count  Dejean,  Count  Febre 
de  TAiidje,  Count  Ga«$enui»  Count  Lacepede,  Count 
Latour  Sfaubourg,  Duke  de  Pnnlin,  Duke  de  Plais- 
anoe.  Marshal  Duke  of  Elchingen,  Marshal  Duke  of 
Albufera,  Ma;^bal  Duke  of  Conegliano^  Marshal  Duke 
of  TreFiso,  Count  Barral,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  Count 
Qoissy  d'Anglas,  Duke  of  Cadore,  Count  Canclaux, 
Count  Casablanca,  Count  Montesquieu,  Count  Ponte- 
coulant.  Count  Rampon,  Count  Segur,  Count  Valence, 
Count  Belliard. 

^11.  Those,  however,  of  the  above-named,  may  be 
excepted  from  this  arrangement,  who  shall  prove  that 
they  have  neither  sat,  nor  wished  to  sit,  in  the  self- 
styled  chamber  of  peers,  to  which  they  were  summoned, 
they  being  bound  to  prove  this  within  a  month  after 
the  publication  of  the  present  ordinjance. 

^^IIL  Our  president  of  the  coaocil  of  minislers  is 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present,  ordiaanipe. 

''  Given  at  the  Thuiileries,  this  5^h  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  grace,  1815,  and  of  our  reign  the  twenty-first. 
(Signed)     :     •  **  Louis.' 

^  By  the  king;  '  «  Prince  Talletbaot).*' 


"  LoxJis,  by  the  grace  of  God^  &c. 

^  Wishing,  hy  the  punishment  of  an  outrage  without 
example,  but  by  graduating  the  penalty  and  limiting 
the  number  of  the  guilty,  to  conciliate  the  interest  of 
pur  people,  the  dignity  of  our  crown,  and  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe,  with  what  we  owe  to  justice  and  the 
entire  security  of  all  other  citizens  without  distinction; 

*^  We  have  declared  and  do  declare,  ordained  and 
do  ordain,  as  follows  : 

*^  Art«  I.  The  generals  and  officers  who  betrayed  the 
king  bejfore  the  23d  of  March,  or  who  attacked  France 
and  the  government  with  force  and  arms,  and  those 
who  by  violence  gained  possession  of  power,  shall  be 
arrested  and  brought  before  competent  courts-martial, 
in  their  respective  divisions;  namely: — ^Ney,  Labe^ 
doyere,  the  two  brothers  Lallemand,  Droiiet  d'Erlon, 
Lef!pbvi:e-Desneuettes»  Ameilh,  Brayer,^  Gilly,  Mouton- 
Duvernot,  Grouchy,  Clausel,  Laborde,  Debelle^  Ber- 
trand,  Drouot,  Cambrone,  Lavalette,  Bovigo. 

^IL  The  individuals  whose  names  follow: — Soolt, 
Alix,  Sxcelmans,  Bpniay  (de  fa  Meurthe),  Fnessinct, 
Carnot,  Lobau,  Hai-el,  Barrere,  Pommereoil,  Arrighi 
(of  I^adua),  Garrau,  Bouvier  Dumolard,  Merlin  (of 
Douay),  Deferqient,  Bory  St.  Vincent,.  Gamier  de 
Saintes,  Hullin,  Coiirtin,  Bassaho,  Marbot,  Felix  Le- 


pelletier,  Meh^,  Tbibaudean,  Vandamme,  Lumarque 
(General),  Le  Lorgne-Dideville,  Pir6,  Afnadt,  Reg- 
nault  (de  St  Jean  d'Angely),  Dejean,  jun.,  RM,  Dor- 
bach,  Dirat,  Felix  Desportes,  Mellinet,  Cloys,  Forbin 
Janson  (the  elder  son),  shall,  within  three  days,  depart 
from  the  city  of  Paris,  and  shall  retire  into  the  interior 
of  France,  to  the  places  which  our  minister  of  general 
police  shall  indicate  to  them,  where  they  shall  remain 
under  his  superinspection,  until  the  chambers  decide 
as  to  which  of  Ibem  ought  either  to  depart  the  king* 
dom,  or  be  delivered  up  to  prosecutions  before  the 
tribunals.  Those  who  shall  not  repair  to  the  spot  as- 
signed to  them  by  our  minister  of  general  police,  shall 
be  immediately  arrested. 

<<  ni.  The  individuals  condemned  to  depart  the  king- 
dom shall  be  at  liberty  te^sell  dieir  goods  and  property 
within  a  year's  interval,,  to  dispose  of  and  transport  the 
produce  out  of  France,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  re- 
ceive the  revenue  in  foreign  parts,,  on  furnishing  proof 
of  theiv  obedience  to  the  present  ordinance 

^  Vf.  The  lists  of  iall  the  individuals  tc^whom  articles 
1  and  2  may  apply,,  are  and  remain  closed  with  the 
nominal  designations  contained  in  these  articles^  and 
can  never  be  extended  to  others  for  any  cause,^  or  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  otherwise  than  in  the  forms  and 
ac<A)rdiilg  to  the  constitutional  laws,  from  which  there 
is  nothing  expressly  derogated  but  in  this  case  only. 

<«  Given  at  Paris,^  this  24th  of  July,  1816,  &c 
(Signed)  « Louis. 

"By  the  king.  <*The  Duke  of  Otranto, 

^  Miiiisrer-secretary  of  state  for  the  general  police.'* 

The  first  person  who  was  brought  to  justice,  in  con- 
sequence of 'the  promulgation  of  these  ordinances,  was 
Colonel  Xabedoyere ;  of  whose  trial  the  following  par- 
;  ticulars  were  related  in  the  Paris  journals  r 

•*  PttrM,  ^ngugt  16. 
^Thougfi  tbe  day  fixed  for  Colonel  Labedoyere's 
trial  was  not  yet  known,  though  several  newspapers 
had  positively  stated  that  it  was  to  commence  on  Wed* 
nesday,  yesterday  moi'ning  a  great  crowd  besieged  the 
doors  of  the  council  of  war,  and  formed  a  double  row 
from  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye  to  the  place  where  the 
council  sits  in  thfe  Rue  tfu  Cherche*Midi.  It  was  re- 
marked thai  Labedoyere'  had  given  the  first  example 
of  the  criminal  desertion  which  had  had  such  iataf  re- 
sukst  and  by  a  eoncurretace  of  circumstances,  which  it 
seemed  could  not  be  entirely  attributed  to  cbaiieey  he 
was  the  first  brought  before  justice  to  expiate  his 
crime*  It  was  late  before  the  court  met,  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  trial  would  be  put  oflT  to  another  day. 
There  was  a  report  of  an  attempt  having  been  made  ^ 
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yesterday  morniDg't  or  on  the  eveniyig  before,  to  fiiYour 
the  prisoner's  escape.  It  api^eirs  /certain,  that  an  offer 
had  been  made  to  the  gader  of  the  Abbaye  of  ninety 
^lOttaapd.  francs^  .^^nd  that  the  pereon  if  ho  undertook 
Ais^  indiscreet  and  daogerons  negotiationy  having  been 
arreted  by  the  police,  has  already  undergone  a  first 
flEamipatioD«>!  •  •  •■'  .i.  .•  .w^.i  •■  •• 

I  .t^3y.  aino^n  tbe:inoHiing,'Biany  straogters  of  distinc- 
tion»  eimonffwbom  icerethehereditaify  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  Pridce  Royal  of.  Wurtenjburg,  Prince  Wiiliam  of 
Prussia,,  anda.  greater  number  of  persons  than  the.  hall 
of  the  jcouncil  of  wan  oould  contain,  had  assembled  to 
hear  this iriaL .  ALBerthier de  Sanyigny  was  president 
of  the  tribunal. 

^  At  deren  o'clock.tthe  court  was  formed,  and  the 
proceedings  eonuBenced.  M.  Yiotti,  capitdne-np^ 
poriewTf  in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  read  the  do- 
Guqients  connected  with  the  charges  against  Charles 
Angelique  Huchet  de  Labedoyere,  aged  twenty-nine  $ 
M.  Bexon,  the  prisoner's  counsel,  being  present 
.  ^  The  first  paper  read  was  an  order  from  Lieutenant- 
General  Maison,  dated  August  8,  for  bringing^  to  trial 
AL  de  Labedoyere,  accused  of  treason^  rehtUion^  and 
miUlary  seduction. 

<<  From  the  first  examination  before  M.  de  Gazes,  pr<?* 
feet  ot  the  police,  it  appeared  that  the  accused  had  'teft 
Riom  after  the  submission  of  General  Excelman's  corps, 
whicii  be  had  joined,  without,  however,  doing  amy  duty 
thereip.  ^  On  arriWng  at  Cb^lters^  in  a  stage-coach,  he 
hired  a. carriage,  whtcb.jconveyed  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  repaired  to  tl^e  house  of  Madapi  |]e  Fonteries,  a 
frieud  of  his  family. 

*^T(^^  jgri^t;  jdan  o^  the  accused  was  to  .hare  takien 
refugej.n  An?erica«,  Aocprdingly,.  on' the  6th  of  July, 
he  procured  a  letter,  of  credit  for  fifty^fijre  thousaind 
francs  on  Philadelphia,:  On  .being  informed  of  the 
king's  ordinance,  dated  July  24,  he  considered  that  it 
would  be  xlrflicuU  for  him  to  embark,  or  even  to  go  to 
Switzerland*  .  He  therefore  irepaired'-to  Paris,  wiffaout 
^1^  pther  intention  than  that  of  cotisibUing  his  family 
respecting  his  ultimate  destination.  In-  the  course  o^ 
the  investigation,  he  observed,  that  he  would:  pe(rliaps' 
hav9  surrendered  himself  /and  apip^ar^d  vdluiitariiy 
be.fer«  the  council  of  war^       .  ^  *  - 

<'Tbe  (Irefeet  asked  bim  why  h^  had  notf^fotlow^d 
the  e^^unple  of  General  Bxcelmans  and  his  trbopii,  in 
assuaiing  the  wl^te  coc^adeV 

^Thepriaoner  replied,  that  be  was  travelling  in  the' 
dress  of.  a: citizen ;  had. it  not  been  for  that,  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  have  worn  the  white  cockMe. 
.  ^In  afnswer  to  interrogatories  respecting  the  events 
of  the  month  (Of  March,  he  protested  that  he  had  no- 
sort  of  iatorcoorne  witpt  the  Isle  of  Elba;  that  he  had 


never  been  present  at  any  meeting  in  which  the  recal 
of  Buonaparte  had  been  agitated.  {lehad,  indeed, 
often  heard  vague  suggestions,  and  some  expressions 
of  discontent,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  any  determined 
plot 

**  Q.  Did  you  participate  in  their  disconlentsf 
'**  A.  I  did  on  certain  points.    I  had  nothing  per- 
sonally to  >cbmplain  of  i  I  had  obtained  nothing  <from 
the  king,  but  I  had  done  nothing  for  him.  - 

**  Q.  What  could  induce  you  to  violate  your  oaths  to 
the  king^^and  to  join  Buonaparte,  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  his  mt()esty-s  government  f 

^  A.  The  answer  t^  that  qoestien  belongs  to  my  de- 
fence before  the  council  of  war. 

^'  In  this  examination  the  prisoner  simply  designated 
himself  a  Jiit/t^ary  periN>n  ,-^  but,  before -the  cctptfaiiie- 
rappcrieuff  he  called  himself  a  general  ffficer^  officer 
ef  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  the  Iron  Crown.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  latfor  eitamination  ^ 

"  Q.  Why  do  you  call  yourself  a- general  officer? 

^^A.  Because  that  ratik- was  given  me,  on  the  ^h  pf 
March  last,  by  the  emperor.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  king^s'ordinance  relative  to  officers  in  my  situa- 
tion* ....'..• 

''  Q.  Did  not  General  DeviUiers,  oli  the  7th  of  March, 
mak^  represenUi^ionstO'  you  to  prevent  yod,  from  join- 
ing Napoleon,  and  to  remind  .you  of  your  family-con- 
nexions, and  tl^e  interest  of  the  countrj^f  , 

** A.  I  formed  my  resolution  according  to  my  conn-"' 
;  try's  interests,  so^h  as  it  appeared  to  me  in  the  existing 
state  of  things.' 

-  *^  Q.  Are  you  the  author  of  a  proclamation  from  the 
seventh  regiment  of  the  lib^  to  their  brethren  in  arms? 

''^.  Yes;  the  seventh  and  eleventh  of  the  line,  the 
fourth'  horscf^rtillery,  and  the  third  sapp\ers,  having 
made -addresses,  the  major-general  (Berfrand)  request- 
ed^me  to  publish  one  also.  ,,   »»i...» 

^*  After  this  interrogWory,  the  prisoner  said,  'I'should 
(Wish  to  have  all  persons  called  as  witnesses,'  who  can 
Igive  precise  information  on  the  circumstafaces  wlfi^lif 
preceded  tind  followed  this  transaction.  The  laiiv  per- 
mits witnessei^  to' be  heard  for  the  verification  of  ^'dts; 
.does  it  hot  alsa.  authorise  their  exatnina'tion  as  to  the 
legitimacy  6f  facts f     '  vt  '    !     .  » 

'**  After  these  papers  had  been  read,'  the  prisoner  was 
;introdnced. 

^PresidekU — Whiat  are  your  names,  yotiif  a^/your 

;ranfc,  and  the  plate  of  your  birth  ?  '* 

!  ^A:  I  am  called  Charies  Angeliqtie  Francois  HiTchet 
tde  Labedoyere  t  1  am  tWenty-nifie  years  df  ag^;  jB(  ge- 
neral officer,  and  a  native  of  Paris.    '    '  .   * .   '     ' 

«  Q.  What  rank  did  you  hold  oii  iWUiof  Sferch»^ 
■ISIS?"  ■     '•        •  uigibzed  Dy '\Ljv7v>^*;^l\^ 
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^A.I  waB  lieiitoiiMt*coloneI  of  the  seventh  regi- 
ment of  the  line. 

**  Q.  From  whom  did  you  hold  your  commiasionf 

^  A.  From  the  king. 

**  Q.  What  flag  did  your  regiment  reoeiFef 

**A.  A  white  flag,  ornamented  wiAJUur^deJii* 

**  Q.  Where  was  the  flag  received  ? 

^  ^  At  Chambery ;  1  was  not  present 

^  Q.  An  oath  was  taken  with  the  flagf 

**A,  I  suppose  so ;  I  was  not  there. 

^  Q.  What  decorations  had  you  f 

^A.  I  was  an  oflicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
a  knight  of  the  Iron  Crown. 

<<  Q.  Had  you  not  likewise  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis  f 

**  A.  I  never  received  the  Cross  of  St  Louis. 

**  Q.  Where  did  you  learn  the  embarkation  of  Buo- 
naparte ? 

.  **A.  At  Chambery,  where  I  received  from  Field- 
marshal  Deviiliers  orders  to  proceed  with  my  regiment 
to  Grenoble. 
.  **  Q.  Where  was  your  regiment  placed  f 

*^  As  It  bivouacked  on  the  ramparts. 

^  Q.  By  what  order  did  it  quit  its  post  to  proceed  to- 
wards Gap,  by  which  route  Buonaparte  arrived  f 

^  A.  By  no  order,  except  mine. 

^  Q.  What  word  did  you  give  on  ordering  the  regi- 
ment to  march  forward  f 

"A.  Vive  I'Empereur. 

^^  Q.  When  did  you  present  the  eagle  to  your  regi- 
ment f 

**  A.  On  quitting  the  fauxbourg  of  Grenoble. 

^  Q.  Did  you  not  tear  oflf  your  white  cockade,  and 
assume  the  tri-coloured  one? 
.  ^  ^.  No ;  I  had  no  tri-coloured  cockade. 

**  Q.  Did  not  General  Deviiliers  hasten  after  you,  and 
use  both  persuasive  and  authoritative  measures  to  bring 
you  to  your  duty  f  t 

**A.  Yes;  General  Deviiliers  spoke  to  me  of  the 
bonds  which  I  was  breaking,  and  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  my  proceeding :  but  I  answered  that  the 
interest  of  my  country  prevailed  over  all  other  consi- 
derations. 

^^Labedoyere  here  wished  to  submit  to  the  council 
an  observation  connected  with  his  interrogatory.  *  The 
law,'  said  he,  *  ordains  the  hearing  of  witnesses  con- 
cerning the  fact  (  it  is  silent  on  the  hearing  of  wit- 
nesses relative  to  the  circumstances  which  might  have 
determined  or  brought  about  siTch  or  such  an  action ; 
but  it  orders  that  military  prisoners  should  be  tried  by 
the  councils  of  war  of  their  respective  divisions,  in 
order  to  facilitate  to  them  the  means  of  moral  justifi- 
cation in  the  very  places  where  the  crime  imputed  to 
them  may  have  been  eommitted :  the  last  ordinance  of 

18. 


his  majesty  appears  to  deprive  prisoners  of  the  benefit 
of  the  law.;' can  they  demand  it?    This  is  the  question 
which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  council.' 
^  The  tribunal  proceeded  to  the  hearing  of  the  wit- 


**  Count  de  TAgoult,  field-marshal,  and  major-colonel 
of  the  body-guard  ;  Messieurs  J.  B.  Felix  Bouret ;  Hyp- 
polite  Andrie,  advocate  of  Grenoble;  Henri  Ducrouy, 
a  royal  chasseur:  deposed,  some  as  ocular  witnesdses, 
and  others  on  hearsay  evidence,  the  following  fects  :— 
M.  de  LaJbedoyere,  whose  regiment  (which  arrived  at 
Grenoble  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March)  was 
stationed  on  the  rampart,  held  a  very  animated  conver- 
sation with  Lieutenant-general  Count  Marchand,  su- 
perior commandant,  and  quitted  him  with  great  dis- 
content About  three  o'clock  he  gave  orders  to  march 
forward,  aud  was  scarcely  out  of  the  town  when  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  exclaimed  *Vive  VEmperewrl^ 
He  caused  a  chest  to  be  searched,  from  which  he  took 
a  gilt  eagle,  which  he  placed  at  the  end  of  a  branch  of 
willow,  and,  the  same  evening,  entered  Grenoble  in 
the  suite  of  Buonaparte. 

^  Field-Marshal  Deviiliers  deposed,  in  his  turn,  that, 
having  heard  an  extraordinary  noise  on  the  ramparts, 
he  proceeded  thither;  where  he  saw  that  the  seventh 
regiment,  commanded  by  its  colonel,  had  abandoned 
its  post  to  go  and  meet  Buonaparte.  He  hastened  on 
foot  by  the  road  the  regiment  had  taken,  met  a  horse 
by  chance,  gallopped  after  the  deserters,  made  a  hun- 
dred go  back,  but,  when  he  reached  the  bead  of  the 
corps,  neither  his  orders,  nor  prayers,  nor  menaces, 
were  heard.  *  I  spoke,'  said  General  Deviiliers,  *  to 
M.  de  Labedoyere  of  honour  and  country.  He  replied 
to  me^  country  and  honour;'  but  apparently  he  did  not 
understand  the  words  in  the  same  manner  that  I  did, 
and  I  could  get  nothing  from  him. 

^.The  depositions  of  several  other  witnesses  added  no- 
thing to  the  weight  of  the  facts,  which  the  accused  never 
denied.  u 

^  The  reporter  now  rose,  and  said — ^The  attempt  of 
Colonel  Labedoyere  now  holds  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  crimes  that  for  several  months  deprived  France  of 
her  legitimate  king,  caused  the  invasion  of  our  country, 
mid  conducted  us  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  the 
depth  of  which  one  trembles  to  fathom.^  Jt  is  to  his  de- 
fection that  we  owe  all  other  defections,  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  20th  of  March,  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  invasion  of  our  provinces. 

**  The  reporter  proceeded  to  recapitulate  rapidly  the 
conduct  of  the  accused,  which  was  criminal  as  a 
Frenchman,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  chief  of  a  corps— guilty 
of  rebellion  towards  his  superior  officers,  and  of  treason 
to  Uie  king.    M.Viotti  repclle4j^\,pj>^i^^atcpe;4fr^le 
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•tioiH  wbicii  migki  be  addaeed  to  excuse  or  pnllinte 
the  offence  of  the  Colonel.  The  tribunals  charged  to 
maintain  the  discipline  of  the  Armies  look  only  to  facts, 
and  not  to  results  and  consequences*  Let  M.  Labedoyere 
dare  to  contemplate  the  scourge  be  has  not  spared  to 
bring  upon  his  country-— let  him  behold  our  provin- 
ces beat  down  beneath  the  weig-ht  of  foreign  ar- 
mies— let  him  see  the  situation  of  France,  and  judge. 
Let  not  this  maxim  be  alleged,  the  application  of  which 
would  be  false  and  dangerous,  that  where  the  number 
of  guilty  18  immense,  pardon  becomes  necessary.  The 
first  accusation,  the  first  punishment,  ought  to  fall  upon 
the  first  who  is  guilty.  What!  if  Colonel  Labedoyere 
bad  been  alone  guilty  of  defection,  there  would  be  no 
hesitation  in  punishing  him.  Because,  therefore,  his 
guilty  example  has  found  imitators — because  his  crime 
has  led  to  the  most  terrible  results,  shall  he  be  absolved? 
No.  I 

*<  In  his  severe  but  just  infiexibtlity,  M.  Viotti,  organ 
i^the  law,  avenger  of  society,  concludes,  that  Colonel 
Labedoyere  be  declared  guilty  of  rebellion  and  treason, 
for  having  aided  and  assisted  the  invasion  of  Buona- 
parte—that he  he  degraded  from  his  rank,  deprived  of 
his  decorations,  and  punished  with  death. 

**  M.  Bexon,  who  appeared  as  the  council  of  the  ac* 
cased,  confined  himself  to  these  expressions t-t* 

^*  Grentlemen*-Before  I  resolved  to  lend  some  sup- 
port to  the  misery  of  Colonel  Labedoyere,  I  endeavoured 
to  know  him  and  to  dive  into  his  soul.  I  found  there 
grandeur  and  nobleness,  and  I  thought  that  his  defence 
eonid  not  inspire  you  with  so  much  interest  from  any 
other  month  as  his  own.   , 

^M.  Labedoyere  now  rose  and  read  his  defence, 
which  appear^  to  be  written  in  baste  and  without 
method,  upon  slips  of  paper :— ^ 

^  Gentlemen,  if  on  this  important  day  my  life  alone 
were  compromised,  I  should  abandon  myself  to  the  en- 
couraging idea,  that  he  who  has  sometimes  led  brave 
men  to  death,  would  know  how  to  march  to  death  him- 
self like  a  brave  man,  and  I  should  not  detain  you.  Btat 
my  honour  is  attacked  as  well  as  my  life,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  defend  it,  because  it  does  not  belong  to  me 
alone.  A  wife,  the  model  of  every  virtue,  has  a  right 
to  demand  an  account  of  it  from  me.  Shall  my  son, 
when  reason  comes  to  enlighten  him,  blush  at  his  in- 
heritance ?  1  feel  strength  enough  to  resist  the  most 
terrible  attacks,  if  I  am  able  to  say,  honour  is  un- 
touched! 

**  I  may  have  been  deceived — ^misled  by  illusions,  by 
recollections,  by  false  ideas  of  honour — it  is  possible 
that  the  country  spoke  a  chimerical  language  to  my  heart. 

**  The  accused  declared  that  he  had  no  intention,  nor 
the  possibility  of  denying  facts,  public  and  notorious ; 


he  was  ready  to  sign  the  act  'of  acciMation  drawn  up 
against  him,  but  he  would  justify  himself  from  the 
charge  of  having  been  concerned  in  any  plot  that  pre- 
ceded the  return  of  Kuonaparte;  and  be  protented  that 
he  is  convinced  no  relation  ever  existed  between  the 
Isle  of  Elba  and  Paris. 

*' Appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment,  I  wished  only  to 
occupy  myself  in  my  military  duties.  I  wished  above 
all  to  inspire  my  soldiers  with  an  esprit  de corps.'  Ne- 
ver should  I  have  attempted  to  make  them  forget  the 
warrior  who  had  so  ofien  led  them  to  victory;  but  I 
know  also  the  names  and  exploits  of  the  great  men  that 
have  rendered  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  illustrious, 
and  I  should  have  made  it  a  duty  and  pleasure  to  teach 
them  to  my  troops. 

^  I  do  not  conceal  that  I  set  off  with  sad  presentu 
menis;  but  Napoleon  was  far  from  my  thoughts.  I  had 
not  seen  that  France,  untouched  and  united,  would  re- 
sume for  three  months,  under  a  new  regime,  a  political 
attitude.  I  had  not  foreseen  this  coalition  of  all  Eu- 
rope, against  which  the  army,  protector  of  the  territoi^, 
would  again  fight  under  Buonaparte.  But  I  was  a  vic- 
tim to  a  vague  uneasiness,  of  which,  nevertheless,  I 
could  explain,  and  perhaps  justify,  the  cause.  Ah!  if 
my  voice  could  have  that  eolemn  character  whicb^  they 
say,  the  feeblest  accents  assume  in  the  moment  of  death, 
my  reflections  might  still  be  useful  to  futurity! 

"  In  1814,  neither  the  nation  nor  army  could  longer 
suffer  the  yoke  of  Buonaparte-^it  was  tired  of  war  with- 
out motive,  exhausted  by  sacrifices  without  utility,  all 
felt  the  necessity  of  a  repairing  government — where 
could  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  should  find  it  but  ith 
the  recal  of  the  Bourbons,  whose  name  reminded 
France  of  a  long  series  of  good  kings,  and  ages  of  pros- 
perity. Hence  they  were  welcomed  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  was  too  soon  chilled  by  numerous  faults,  grave 
errors,  and  fatal  imprudences.  The  king's  intentions 
were  pure,  but  the  outrageous  zeal  of  faithful  servants 
did  much  harm.  These  men  formed  an  erroneous  idea 
of  France— 

*^  The  president,  interrupting  the  accused,  required 
him  to  confine  himself  to  his  defence — *  It  is  not  a  po- 
litical crime  of  which  you  are  accused  before  us»  or 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  judge — it  is  a  military  crime 
—a  violation  of  your  duties  as  soldier  and  colonel — try 
to  destroy  the  proofs  that  are  furnished  against  you — 
we  desire  it  as  much  as  you  can.' 

"  Labedoyere— What  would  you  have  me  to  combat 
facts  that  are  notorious,  and  disavow  actions  that  are 
public?  I  never  had  such  an  idea.  And  since  you 
prohibit  me  from  entering  into  the  examination  of  the 
political  causes  that  led  to  the  step  for  which  I  am  called 

upon  to  answer  before  you,  I  must  confine  myself  t» 

uigiiizea  oy  \^:^^^^^^L\^ 
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th«  avowal  of  a  great  error,  aad  I  coofess  it  witb  grief 
upon  throwing  my  eyes  upon  mj  country. — My  fault  b, 
the  having  nmundersfood  the  intentions  of  the  king. 

**  After  a  long  deliberation  of  the  council,  the  presi-, 
dent  declared,  that  C.  A.  F.  H.  de  Labedoyere,  colonel 
of  the  seventh  regimeat  of  the  line,  had  been  unani- 
mously judged  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion.  The 
court  declared  besides,  unanimously,  that  the  said  La- 
bedoyere  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  delay  of  eight 
days  granted  by  the  ordonnance  of  the  king  to  all  the 
abettors  of  Buonaparte  to  return  to  their  duty.  In  con- 
sequence, they  condemned  him  to  the  pain  of  death,*  to 
degradation  from  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  from  the  title 
of  commandant  of  the  Tegion  of  honoiu*,  and  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expences  of  the  trial. 

"  The  sentence  was  pronounced  in  the  absence  of  the 
accused,  and  Labedoyer4e  calmly  heard  it  read  to  him 
in  prison.  He  asked  Captain  Viotti  whether  he  had 
not  twenty-four  hours  to  appeal?  On  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  that  is  sufficient.  The  pa- 
pers were  therefore  deposited  at  the  office  of  the  coun- 
cil of  revision  on  the  16tb,  and  jadgment,  which  is 
usually  given  on  the  following  day,  was  not  given  till 
the  19th. 

**  The  council  of  revision  met  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  deliberate  on  the  sentence  which  had  been 
passed  against  M.  Labedoy^re. 

^  The  new  counsel  for  the  prisoner  were  M.  de  Joly 
and  M.  Manguin. 

''The  council  of  revision,  consisting  of  the  Baron  de 
Conchy,  roareschal  de  camp;  two  colonels,  and  two 
captains;  and  ILRicard,  commissaireordonnateur,  or- 
dered all  the  papers  connected  with  the  proceedings  to 
be  read. 

**  The  reporting-judge  stated,  that,  having  considered 
the  documents,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  ob- 
jections to  the  proceedings  were  sufficiently  serious  to 
afford  ground  for  annulling  the  judgment. 

**  M.  Mauguin^  in  a  pleading  of  two  hours,  staled  va- 
rious objections,  founded  chiefly  on  the  incompetence 
of  the  councils  of  war,  of  the  first  division  in  general, 
and  of  the  second  in  particular,  and  on  several  omis- 
sions of  forms.  > 
''I  do  not  endeavour,  said  he,  to  exculpate  my 
client  from  all  that  is  imputed  to  him.  Placed  in  one 
of  those  extraordinary  situations  which  are  happily  rare 
in  the  history  of  nations  and  of  kings,  the  monarch  bad 
to  choose  between  pardon  and  justice.  This  choice 
has  been  made,  and  Colonel  Labedoyere  has  been 
wrought  before  you. 

*^  In  examining  whether  the  council  of  war  had  regu- 
lar cognizance  of  the  case,  under  the  king's  ordonnance 
of  the  21st  of  August,  he  did  not  dissemble  that  he  was 


touching  upon  a  very  ddicale  question.  He  brought 
to  recollectton  the  declaration  of  the  court  of  appeal  of 
Rennes,  that  imperial  decrees,  bearing  on  measures  of 
general  interest,  were  not  obligatory.  That  declaration 
had  indeed  been  annulled  by  the  court  of  cassation,  in 
virtue  of  an  equivocal  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
year  8,  which  contained  oblique  dispositions,  favour- 
able to  despotism.  According  to  the  view  of  M. 
JMauguin,  the  natural  judges  of  the  accused  were  those 
of  the  seventh  division.  He  had  been  transferred  to  the 
first  division,  because  there  was  no  council  of  war  formed 
at  Grenoble ;  but  the  king  alone  had  not  the  right  of 
making  this  transfer.  It  required  an  order  from  the 
judge  of  the  court  of  cassation,  and  perhaps  even  a  law 
enacted  by  the  three  branches  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority. 

<'  Even  supposing  the  king  could  legally  refer  the 
case  of  the  accused  to  the  permanent  council  of  war, 
why  did  the  governor  of  the  division  fix  on  the  second 
Council  of  war  instead  of  the  first?  Was  it  not  the  for- 
mer, whidi  the  ordonnance,  by  the  vagfue  manner  in 
which  it  was  expressed,  seemed  to  indicate? 

^  Proceeding  to  consider  the  question  of  (brm,  XL 
Mauguin  endeavoured  to  establish : 

^  !•  That  the  second  council  of  war  had  contravened 
the  law,  by  not  specifying  in  the  minutes  of  its  pro* 
ceedings,  the  pl»ce  in  which  its  session  was  held. 

^  2.  That  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  had  not 
been  regular.  The  judgment  did  not  prove  that  they 
had  been  heard  separaiely  They  had  not  beea  re- 
quired to  make  oarti,  but' merely  a  simple /promise  to 
tell  the  truth.  They  had  not  declared  whether  they  . 
were  relations  or  allies  of  the  accused. 

"  3.  The  prisoner's  defence  was  incomplete.  Public 
notoriety  proved  that  he  had  been  interrupted  in  the 
middle  of  his  speech.  He  was  not  allowed  to  justify 
his  intentions,  though  tribunals  for  the  investigation  of 
crimes  are  obliged  to  examine,  not  merely  the  fact,  but' 
the  intention  by  which  it  is  rendered  criminal. 

*'  4.  It  was  refused  to  call  witnesses  in  exculpation. 

<^Here  the  president  interrupted  the  counsel,  and 
asked,  whether  the  accused  had  cited  or  designated 
any  witnesses  by  name. 

^  M.  Mauguin  adtnitted  that  his  client  had  not  desig- 
nated any.  Then  continuing  his  objections,  be  insisted, 
that  there  w^  no  identity  between  the  individual 
brought  before  the  council  under  the  name  of  Charles 
Angelique  Francois  de  Labedoyere,  and  the  prisoner, 
to  whom  the  names  of  Charles  Angelique  had  only  been 
given. 

^  An  interesting  part  of  the  discussion  turned  on  the 

question  whether  the  ordonnance  of  the  6th  of  March 

could  be  applied.    The  rigorous  terms  of  that  ordou^iT^ 
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nance  appeared  to  be  mitigated  by  that  of  the  SSd, 
and  particularly  by  the  proclamation  made  by  the  king 
at  Cambray,  dated  the  27th  of  June,  on  his  entering 
France.  In  that  proclamation,  the  king  declared  his 
intention  to  be,  to  deliver  to  the  tribunals  only  the 
authors  and  instigators  of  the  horrible  plot  which  had 
brought  back  Buonaparte. 

*^  The  counsel  had  made  a  rague  use  of  the  words 
treason  and  rebellion.  It  should  have  been  distinctly 
proved  thai  Colonel  Labedoyere  was  an  author  or  insti- 
gator of  the  plot* 

*<  M.  Ricardy  procureur  de  rot,  refuted  these  objections 
m  their  order.  There  was  no  incompetence  in  the  se* 
cond  council  sitting  at  Paris.  A  formal  law  gave  the 
war  minister  the  right,  when  there  was  no  council  in 
one  division,  to  refer  the  accused  to  such  other  council 
as  he  should  judge  proper. 

^  With  respect  to  the  reference  of  the  cause  to  the  se- 
cond instead  of  the  first  council,  the  governor.  Count 
Maison,  had  the  right  of  making  that  substitution. 
The  other  alleged  grounds  of  objection  did  not  appear 
sufficient  to  annul  the  proceedings.  He  consequently 
concluded  by  moving  the  council  to  confirm  the  judg- 
ment. 

<<  At  noon  the  council  withdrew  to  the  hall  of  deli- 
beration, and  at  one  oVlock  pronounced  the  following 
judgment : 

**  Considering  that  the  second  council  was  compe- 
tent, that  the  proceedings  have  been  regularly  con- 
ducted, and  the  law  rightly  applied,  we  declare  unani- 
mously that  the  said  judgment  is  confirmed,  and  that  it 
shall  have  its  full  and  entire  execution. 

•*  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  king  was 
about  to  get  into  his  carriage,  a  lady,  in  deep  distress, 
burst  through  the  crowd,  and  fell  at  his  feet^  crying 
out,  *  Pardon,  pardon,  Sire!'  She  was  immediately 
recognised  to  be  Madame  de  Labedoyere.  *  Madame,' 
said  the  king,  '  I  know  your  sentiments  and  those  of 
your  family,  and  never  was  it  more  painful  to  me  to 
pronounce  a  refusal.'  -Madame  Labedoyere  feinted; 
proper  remedies  were  immediately  applied. 

**  At  half-pwt  six  in  the  evening,  Labedoyere  was  es- 
corted to  the  plain  of  Crenelle  by  a  strong  detachment 
of  gen  d'armerie.  On  arriving  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, he  knelt  down  and  received  the  benediction  of 
the  confessor  who  accompanied  him.  He  then  rose, 
and,  without  waiting  for  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  un- 
covered his  breast  to  the  veterans  who  were  to  shoot 
him,  and  ^  exclaimed,  *  Above  all  do  not 'miss  me!* 
In  a  moment  after  he  was  no  more." 

About  this  time,  the  following  report  on  the  state  of 
France  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Fouchi;  for 
iboiigh  it  was  not  formally  acknowledged,  nor  diplo- 


matically communicated  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  it  was 
never  disanowedi  and  must,  therefore,  be  received  as 
authentic. 

REPORT  TO  THE  KING  ON  THE  SITUATION  OF  FRANCE,  AND 
ON  THE  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  FOREIGN  ARMIES. 

^  Sire,-<^The  devastation  of  France  is  at  its  height. 
Every  thing  is  ruined,  wasted,  and  destroyed,  as  if  we 
had  neither  to  hope  for  peace  nor  composition.  The  in- 
habitants fly  before  undisciplined  soldiers — the  forests 
are  filled  with  unhappy  beings,  who  seek  in  them  a  last 
asylum — the  crops  are  perishing  on  the  ground:  in  a 
short  time  despair  will  no  longer  listen  to  the  voice  of 
any  authority:  and  this  war,  undertaken  for  the  tri« 
umph  of  moderation  ai)d  justice,  will  equal  in  barbarity 
those  deplorable  and  too-celebrated  invasions,  the  me- 
mory of  which  is  handed  down  in  history  with  horror. 

**  The  allied  powers  have  too  loudly  proclaimed  their 
doctrine  to  allow  us  to  doubt  of  their  magnanimity. 
What  advantage  can  be  derived  from  so  many  useless 
evils?  Shall  there  be  no  longer  any  bond  of  connec- 
tion between  the  nations?  Do  they  wish  to  retard  the 
reconciliation  of  Europe  with  France?  One  of  the 
views  of  the  sovereigns  seemed  to  be  to  secure  the  go- 
vernment of  your  majesty,  and  yet  its  authority  is  in- 
cessantly compromised  by  the  state  of  impotency  to 
which  it  is  reduced  by  them.  Its  power  is  even  rendered 
odious  by  the  evils  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  accom- 
plice, because  it  is  unable  to  prevent  them.  Your  ma- 
jesty signed  as  ally  the  treaty  of  the  26th  of  March, 
and  yet  the  most  direct  war  is  carried  on  against  you. 

*'  The  sovereigns  are  acquainted  with  the  degree  of 
intelligence  possessed  by  the  French— no  reasoning, 
no  description  of  faults,  no  kind  of  propriety,  escape 
the  penetration  of  that  people — though  humiliated  by 
necessity,  they  resign  themselves  to  it  with  courage. 
The  only  evils  which  they  cannot  support,  are  those 
which  they  cannot  comprehend.  Has  not  your  majesty 
done  every  thing  for  the  interest  of  the  powers  and  for 
peace  which  depended  on  your  efforts  ?  Buonaparte 
has  not  only  been  dispossessed,  but  he  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  allies:  liis  family  is  equally  in  their  power,  as  it 
is  within  their  territories.  The  chambers  have  been 
dissolved.  Soon  there  will  be  no  men  in  public  Amc- 
tions,  but  those  who  may  be  depended  on,  and  friends 
to  peace. 

^  The  Buonapartists  were  dreaded,  though  none  of 
them  can  any  longer  be  dangerous.  Your  majesty, 
however,  has  on  this  subject  granted  every  thing  that 
could  be  granted  or  required  by  way  of  example. 

<*  If,  after  vanquishing  France,  they  pretend  that  it 
ought  still  to  be  punished,  this  language,  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  expected  after  the  promises  of  tlM 
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w^wmtigWBt  Tetpmrt9  thtt  Ihejr  alioiikl  weigh  welJ  M  tlw 
eomaqvettce^  For  what  do  they  wish  io  piiiiisb  usT 
Is  it  to  expiate  the  ambition  of  oae  asaa,  9nd,  the  evilg 
which  it  has  pnidkiced?  We  were  ottnelves  the  fint 
rifatima*  and  we  have  twice  delivered  Enroll  from  ihern^ 
It  is  aot  m  femga  coaatries;  hut  la  Fraacey  tbet  ttnor 
has  cooataatly  tpoiMedhie  iiepoae»  oatwjlhalanjiibg  hJB 
power* 

**  He  was  never  aUe  io  Deader  the  war  aatioaal  (  ii^ 
strumems  are  aot  aoosmfdices.  Who  4oes  not  kaew. 
thai  the  person  who  exercises  tyranny  fiads  always  fa 
the  midlitude  a  sufieient  fonce  to  make  himself  ohleyedf 

^  We  are  area  repmacbed  with  his  successes:  they 
were  oosq^ensated  by  a  aamher  of  reverses.  What 
imsge  did  the  aooeaMement  «f  his  violDries  hold  up  to 
114,  hot  ihat  of  the  eaaseriplHHis»  which  perished  sad 
elosed  their  short  career,  only  i9  mshe  aew  coiiserip- 
tioas,  which  wars  egaia  to  be  mowed  dowti  ia  bstilel 
We  were  sared»  like  Ihe  rset  ef  £urope,  by  the  eaoM) 
moeuiiii^  and  the  saate  calamiliei»^ 

**  Tjie  anny  is  submissive  ilo  your  miyesty»  bat' it  still 
exiats.  We  eugbt  to  explaiii  eumetves  oa  this  salyeet 
withoat  any  reserve.  Whiti  r<»9iiiifl»  of  the  ermy  m  eoir 
only  attached  to  psace  aed  the  puUic  trtmquillity.  Its 
stale  ef  ne-iiDioii,  fiir  lireas  beiag  ae  evil,  preveals  the 
evil  fnom  extending^  The  retara  of  the  spldiers  iato 
Ike  hosom  of  the  people  will  be  aHeaded  With  ao  ilkinger, 
whea  the  conclasioa  of  the  war  sliatt  aJWw  the  people 
ibe  means  of  resamiag  their  eccupstioos  aad  their  ha^ 
hits;  hiU  be&re  that  tianct  Md  so  loagas  the  feraisfw 
AaiioQ  is  tiot  extiaguished,  aor  obedieace  esldMished, 
ike  mii^liag  4he  soldiere  with  the  etliMM  would  he 
siaiy  threwiag  new  jnflwacmbjie  raafter  iiHo  the  flames* 

^  It  is  grievous  to  think  thai  this  state  of  tbiaga  ori- 
giaalesia  the  error  pfaMaecslbtfiets,  in  the  jtidgmeals 
lormed  ^y  th^m  oa  ifie  sittmtioa  of  f  r^ece^  The  fiil* 
ttmMt  of  ett  their  deeirea  depends  on  tliea^selves  aloof* 
TWo  U0  no  sacrifices  to  whi^  an  eo%hteiied  people 
will  m4  readily  enhoat,  when  they  iwe  the  object  for 
which  they  ai^  exacted,  fted  finding  them  the  means  of 
uroidtAg  greater  ctlamities,  l^ncb  is  the  dispoeitjon, 
each  die  wish  of  el^ery  frewhrnm- 

^  But  if  they,  on  the  other  hand»  wish  to  obtain  pre<» 
pemtjMry  »»e«s«iivs  for  naknewa  plifns,  th0y  demand  a 
thing  impossible.  There  is  np  mid^  M9g  Os  Mind  ob^* 
dience  in  France*  The  powers  have  not  yet  published 
any  of  their  designs;  no  one  knows  what  idea  he  ought 
to  entertaia  of  the  government,  of  the  authority  of  your 
majesty,  or  of  the  future. 

**  AiMdety  and  s^picioa  are  at  their  height*  and  every 
thing  appears  a  auhject  i^  terror  in  the  midst  ef  tbi« 
ehseuri^*    Bat  emagle  wprd  would  change  every  dis«* 
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position;  there  would  ao  loiter  be  an  obstacle  to  any 
measmres,  if  diey  oiade  a  part  of  a  general  plan  which 
should  altogether  aftrd  some  conciliation  to  obedience. 

*^  Let  the  aovemgns  then  deign  Io  explain  them- 
selvea**^Why  will  they  peraist  in  refusing  this  act  of 
jostiee^Let  them  de^a  to  bring  fcrward  all  their  de- 
maads  as  so  many  eonditioas  of  the'  repose  of  the  na« 
tioas,  aad  let  our  concession  to  their  views  md^e  part 
of  a  reciprocal  treaty,  aad  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
difficulties. 

*'  The  sovereigns  do  aot,  perhaps,  sufficiently  remark 
the  circle  of  embarrassments  and  obstacles  ia  which  they 
place  both  us  and  themselves.  We  require  good  order 
to  secoad  them,  and  their  explaaation  to  re-establish 
good  order.  Are  they  desirous  of  sacrifices  which  re- 
quire repartitions  aad  prompt  obedience?  it  is  only  re- 
quisite for  this  porpoae,  that  the  authority  of  .your  ma- 
joftf  shaidd  be  full  and  entires  nothing  is  possible,  no- 
thing caa  be  executed,  if  peace  does  not  exist  in  reality, 
at  least  provisionally;  and,  far  from  being  in  a  state  of 
peace,  we  experience  all  the  calamities  of  war. 

**  Let  the  sovMwigns  bestow  at  least  some  attenfiaa 
oa  their  own  mtcreats.  When  every  thing  shall  be 
nuaed  and  >evastaeed  around  their  armies^  how  will 
thay  6mk  means  of  SHhaistenee  P  Is  there  ae  danger 
in  ^ispe^iig  the  troops  ?  All  arms  wilt  not  be  taken 
away,  and  anas  of  all  sorts  are  mnrderous  in  the  hands 
of  despair.  With  reapaet  to  warlike  contributions, 
what  new  sacrifice  caa  be  denmnded  where  every  thing 
has  already  been  destrayed  by  the  saldier  ?  With  re- 
tpect  la  eramd  force,  when  oace  discipline  is  relaxed, 
it  is  net  easily  r ^-established. 

^Germany  ia  far  from  expecting,  after  a  glorious 
campaiga,  ta  receive  bade  her  soldiers,  corrupted  by  a 
spirit  <rf!  licentiousness,  rapine,  aad  pillage. 

^This  war  aagfat  to  have  been  in  every  respect 
distinguished  from  othen,  instead  of  imitating  and 
surpassing  in  Fraace,  the  exceaaes  against  which  the 
sovereigiis  took  up  aims.  Will  dieir  glofy  even  be 
satisfied  ?  On  our  part  we  have  doae  whatever  they 
desired;  and,  on  their  part,  every  thing  which  had 
been  aanoonced  to  the  world  is  fulfilied,  one  point  ex- 
oeptad.  What  a  contrast  be^een  what  is  actually 
passing,  and  their  aolema  promises  t  lUs  is  the  age 
of  reasoa  and  justice^  and  the  public  opmion  never  had 
more  power.  Who  can  explain  such  excessive  evils 
after  such  promises  of  moderation  ?  The  present  war 
was  undertakep  tp  ser^^  the  caiMfc  ef  legitjmaqr.  Is 
this  manner  of  carrying  on  war  calculated  to  render 
the  aalhority  of  your  majesty  mere  sacred  T 

**  They  were  desirous  of  punidiiag  dm  individual 
wko  spouted  with  the  calsmtiee  of  natitMM,  aad  they 
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inflict  OD  France  the  same  vi<Jence,  the  same  inhuma- 
nity. It  was  thought  by  all  Europe  that  the  entry  of 
the  sorereigns  into  Paris  would  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
What  will  be  thought,  on  learning  that  it  was  then  only 
that  the  excesses  of  oppression  commenced,  without 
combats,  and  without  resistance?  The  erils  which  we 
are  reproached  with  haying  inflicted  on  others,  were 
never  so  great ;  they  never  took  place  when  the  use  of 
arms  had  no  object ;  and,  though  it  were  true  that  we 
had  given  the  first  examples  of  such  an  abuse  of  force, 
ought  they  to  imitate  what  they  impute  to  us  as  a  crimef 

'*  It  is  known  in  the  North,  it  is  known  in  Prussia, 
that  our  want  of  moderation  gave  birth  to  energy  and 
public  spirit  in  our  enemies.  There  will  no  longer  be 
any  end  to  the  evils  of  humanity,  if  mutual  vengeances 
are  to  become  the  rule  of  war;  for  nations  never  die. 

**  Your  majesty  will  deign  to  permit  me  to  insist  on 
one  6nal  consideration.--*So  long  as  France  shall  have 
any  thing  to  preserve,  by  the  hope  of  maintaining  ite 
integrity  as  a  nation,  no  sacrifice  will  be  impossible, 
and  ail  the  plans  of  an  equitable  policy  may  be  exe- 
cuted ;  but  the  day  in  which  the  inhabitants  shall  have 
lust  every  thing,  in  which  their  ruin  shall  be  consuon- 
mated,  a  new  order  of  things — a  new  series  of  events 
will  be  seen  to  arise,  becaqse  there  will  no  longer  be 
either  government  or  obedience.  A  blind  fury  will 
take  the  place  of  resignation:  they  will  only  seek  coun- 
sel  in  despair :  on  both  sides  there  will  be  ravage- 
pillage  will  make  war  on  pillage.  Every  step  of  the 
foreign  soldiers  will  be  marked  with  blood.  France 
will  be  less  ashamed  of  destroying  lierself  than  in 
allowing  herself  to  be  destroyed  by  others.  The  mo- 
ment approaches; — already,  the  national  spirit  takes 
this  frightful  direction ; — ^the  most  opposite  parties  are 
blending  into  one; — La  Vendfe  itself  unites  its  colours 
with  those  of  the  army.  In  this  excess  of  evils,  what 
line  of  conduct  remains  to  your  majesty  but  that  of  re- 
moval ?  The  public  functionaries,  in  the  same  manner, 
will  quit  their  places,  and  the  armies  of  the  sovereigns 
will  then  be  at  issue  with  individuals  freed  from  all 
social  ties. 

**  A  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants  may  un- 
doubtedly disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  in 
this  war  of  man  to  man,  the  oppressed  and  their  van* 
quishere  will  lie  together  in  more  than  one  grave. 

**  FoucHB.*' 
This  report  was  accompanied  by  the  following 

AMSWBR  OF.  tHB   FRBHCH    MIHISTERS   TO   THE   OFFICIAL 
NOTE  OF  THB  ALUED  SOVEHEIONSt 

**  Hie  king's  ministers  have  received  the  ofllcial  note 


addressed  to  them  by  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers^ 
The  latter  wish  to  persuade  the  king's  ministers  that 
the  measures  which  they  have  commanded  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Paris,  are  such  as  may  contribute  to  dimi- 
nish the  exactions  of  the  war,  and  to  re-establish  the 
rojral  authority.  The  king's  ministers,  however,  unfor- 
tunately, cannot  regard  these  measures  in  that  point  of 
view.  They  owe  it  to  the  sovereigns,  to  France,  and 
to  themselves,  to  explain  themselves  on  this  subject. 
The  sovereigns,  doubtless,  are  the  masters,  and  can  do 
whatever  they  desire;  but  at  any  rate  let  them  not  say, 
that,  in  taking  every  step  calculated  to  ruin  the  cause 
of  his  majesty,  that  they  wish  to  confer  any  favour  on 
him.  There  is  already  in  France  too  much  odium  and 
ill-will  against  the  Bourbons,  to  render  it  necessary  still 
more  to  revolt  every  heart,  by  making  the  nation  expe- 
rience the  greatest  losses  and  the  deepest  humiliations. 
What  can  be  more  afflicting  than  to  see,  in  a  time  of 
peaoe,  all  the  departments  subjected  to  your  military 
governors — ^what  misfortune  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  the  dispersion  of  your  troops  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  ?  The  sovereigns  declared  that  they 
only  made  war  against  Napoleon,  and  yet  all  their  mea- 
sures belie  their  words;  since,  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  war  ought  to  be  finished,  it  is  only  about  to 
commence.  The  present  position  of  France  is  so  much 
the  more  afflicting,  as  were  war  openly  declared,  (which 
it  is  not,)  it  is  utterly  impossiblethat  she  can  suffer  in 
a  greater  degree  all  its  evils  and  all  its  horrors.  Every 
where,  wherever  the  armies  are,  (always  excepting  the 
English,)  pillage,  fire,  rape,  and  murder,  have  been 
carried  to  their  fullest  extent ;  avarice  and  vengeance 
have  left  nothing  for  the  officers  or  soldiers  to  desire. 
To  speak  with  freedom;  they  exceed  even  the  atroci- 
ties of  which  the  French  armies  have  been  too  often 
justly  accused.  The  measures,  however,  alluded  to  in 
your  note  can  have  no  other  results  than  to  extend  the 
limits  of  this  devastation.  The  armies  spread  them- 
selves in  our  provinces,  and  all  the  horrors  which  we 
have  depicted  follow  in  their  train.  Such  are  the  sen- 
timents of  the  king's  ministers  on  the  new  decree,  and 
their  answer  to  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  to 
them. 

^  They  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  themselvea,  with 
the  highest  consideration, 

**  Talietrand, 

**  FOUCHE." 

In  addition  to  the  presence  of  the  armies  by  which 
they  had  been  conquered,  and  the  weight  of  the  con« 
tributions  levied  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  the  French 
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bad  tbe  mortification  to  perceive  that  tbe  splendid 
works  of  Mt  with  which  the  Louvre  was  decorated, 
and  which  had  been  wrested  from^  diffbrent  nations, 
were  now  about  to  be  restored  to  their  legitimate 
owners* 

France,  in  the  period  of  her  overwhelming  power, 
had  sWipped  of  their  richest  monuments  of  science 
and  antiquity,  all  the  nations  that  had  unfortunately 
fallen  under  her  iron  yoke*  In  so  doing,  she  acted 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  modem  warfare,  and  in  that 
coarse  spirit  of  selfish  rapacity  by  which  the  whole  of 
her  revolutionary  history  is  distinguished.  France  it 
was,  that  first  incorporated  the  roost  odious  violations  in 
her  regular  system  of  conduct ;  she  it  was,  that  first  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  that  any  right  could  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  power ;  and  she  gave  an  example  of  a  cold 
cruelty  of  practice,  perfectly  consonant  with  the  worth- 
lessness  of  her  principles.  Austria,  Italy,  Prussia,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  were 
all  robbed  of  their  finest  works  of  genius  and  memo- 
rials of  antiquity :  Rome  had  been  stripped  to  enrich 
Paris ;  the  Vatican  had  been  plundered  to  stock  the 
Louvre*  When  Frederick  of  Prussia  entered  Dresden 
as  a  conqueror,  he  only  requested  permission  of  the  ma- 
^istrates  to  sit  in  tbf  ir  gallery  and  admire  its  pictures* 
Tbe  French  general^,  however,  made  their  selection  of 
these,  and  sent  them  off  for  France.  The  armies  of 
these  plundered  states  were  now  on  tbe  spot  where  all 
that  bad  been  taken  from  them  was  collected  $  and  that 
they  had  the  power  to  cause  restitution,  was  sufficiently 
'Obvious* 

The  Prussians  alone,  however,  seem  to  have  re- 
solved, that,  if  ever  they  had  occasion  to  pay  a  second 
visit  to  Paris,  they  would  not  leave  any  of  the  spoils 
of  their  country  within  its  walls.  Marshal  Blucher, 
therefore,  waited  for  no  settlement  of  Concert,  and  so- 
licited no  co-operation.  When  tbe  commissioners  came 
to  treat  for  the  snrrender  of  Paris,  he  at  once  repelled 
their  attempt  to  preserve  the  contents  of  the  Museums, 
and,  in  fact,  he  had  already  commenced  at  Saint  Cloud 
the  work  of  retaking*  From  the  first  moment  of  his 
entrance  into  Paris,  he  proceeded  spiritedly  in  remov- 
ing from  the  Louvre  all  that  it  contained  of  Prussian 
property;  and  the  blanks  on  the  walls  shewed  the 
daily  progress  of  the  French  loss  in  this  respect.  The 
whole  amount  of  it,  however,  would  have  been  as 
nothing  to  the  remainder  of  the  collection,  if  tbe  other 
members  of  the'  alliance  hnd  not  determined  to  restore 
the  works  of  art,  which  were  successively  claimed  by 
other  nations. 

For  some  time,  it  seemed  as  if  the  allfes  hesitated 
to  mortify  the  vanity  of  the  French  though  that  feeling 


was  nuinifested  in  tbe  most  oflBsnsive  language^  even 
whilst  the  foreign  troops  were  standing  guard  over 
every  public  edifice  in  Paris.  Every  day  new  arrivals 
of  strangers  poured  into  the  capital,  anxious  to  gain  a 
view  of  the  Louvre  before  its  collection  was  broken  up. 
Those  who  took  the  journey  to  France  at  this  period 
were  gratified :  the  few  pictures  seiased  by  the  Prussians 
were  scarcely  miased,  and  all  the  most  celebrated 
works  remained.  The  halls  of  the  statues  were  un- 
injured ;  and,  in  the  great  gallery  above,  which  was 
constantly  filled  with  strangers,  who  found  it  an  agree* 
able  place  of  rendezvous,  the  probability  of  further 
spoliation  was  strongly  contested. . 

Under  this  apparent  inactivity,  however,  the  busi- 
ness was  by  no  means  at  rest.  The  towns  and  princi^ 
palities  that  had  been  plundered,  were  making  tbe  ut- 
most exertions  to  influence  the  allies  to  determine  on  a 
general  restoration ;  and  several  of  the  great  powers 
evidently  inclined  to  such  a  decision.  The  famous 
sculptor,  Canova,  appeared  as  a  claimant  in  behalf  o{ 
Rome,  which  had  only  her  venerable  name  to  urge, 
having  no  force  to  support  her  rights.  '  Attempts  were 
certainly  made  to  contrive  an  arrangement  with  the 
F/-ench  ministry,  by  which  justice  might  be  done  to 
Ekirope,  observing  the  greatest  possible  delicacy  that 
circumstances  admitted  of  towards  Louis  XYIIL  and 
his  subjects.  But  Fouch^  and  Talleyrand  hung  back^ 
in  that  cunning  selfish  spirit,  which  hsis  invariably  cba^ 
racterized  tbe  school  of  Buonaparte's  politicians;-"* 
hoping  that  the  allies  would  either  shrink  from  a  for- 
cible seizure  altogether,  or  that  some  of  tbe  minor 
states,  to  whom  tbe  most  valuable  articles  belonged, 
might  fail  to  receive  from  their  powerful  frietids  that 
assistance  which  would  enable  them  to  regain  their 
property.  It  was  even  reported,  at  the  time,  that  Ca- 
nova's.  representations  16  the  French  government  were 
treated  with  cutting  contempt;  and  that  Talleyrand 
remarked,  by  way  of  taunt,  that  no  pictures  or  statues 
could  be  taken  from  the  Louvre,  unless  there  weria 
fifty  thousand  soldiers  to  see  that  they  were  taken  down 
in  safety. 

At  length,  however,  the  allies  were  fully  convinced 
X)f  the  impolicy  as  well  as  the  itijufftiee  of  leaving  to 
France  these  trophies  of  a  monstrous  system  of  spolf- 
ation ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  each  power  of  the  alli- 
ance should  act  in  the  independent  exercise,  of  its  own 
strength,  according  to  its  own  views* 

A  deputation  from  the  Netherlands  now  claimed  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  taken  during  the  revolu- 
tionary wars  from  these  countries;  and  this  demand 
was  conveyed  through  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Dutch  and  Bdgiao  armies. 
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LETnai  FlfXM  IXttD  WEUXNOTON. 


Ahwki  4he  Mme  li«e,  iiIm»  it  »iia  raailradi  «i  llie 
-court  of  Vie«M»  Ibut  ibe  Itdwn  and  iitarmm  UmfUh 
which  KmI  been  despoiledt  shoiild  ht^re  tfa&ir  frafianly 
refilaeed,  ■  mmi  CattOTs,  like  ncf  r«M«Mivse  of  Smae^ 
jtAer  mmnjmffBakt  pt^m/feA  —wunDiice  thai  he 
shottld  4m9  fimndied  with  aa  Jdwed  fimee  sufiGieAt  to 
fmleci  him  in  tokki|^  ha«k  to  ih«t  ttcnerabk  eHf^  the 
lAjoctsof  hie  mixmmi  Miicitode. 

VavMms  «e|iolt8  i«itre  spread  m  Paris  -eveiy  day  iw  to 
the  nile«tioBS  of  thealUss:  botsaa  Saiivrdiy,  dM  23d 
of  fiteploinber,  4be  Lourve  was  oeonpiad  by  -a  hody  ef 
Bfitiiih  giiardb;  portois  mth  harnnro,  and  feddera, 
and  tackles  of  ropes,  BMide  thoir  appaaraaoet  and  Ihe 
^imfik  of  remofoi  mmiiieBead  inaaraoat.  The  JIuaeuDi 
aright  fiiain  that  MomoMt  he  conaidered  as  iiaaUy 
hiiok«ii  mf*  The  suUknity  >of  ks  «rd«rly  anpoft  r^ 
vished :  «t  wrw  asamied  the  ^oofiMed  and  deaabte  air 
«if  «  kivge  auelioBHtiom  aiter  a  day>  sala*  PDoytoos 
to  <his  the  Tisitora  had  walkeddowo  iii  fr4>fousd  length 
«irith  aa  eppapeat  sease  af  roapstft  qm  their  minds,  ia*- 
daein^  tboni  to  pr-oscrve  eileja«e  aad  daooruon,  as 
they  canteoiplated  the  majeiaie  pictarca :  hat  daeeocy 
and  ailetioe  waro  dispelled  a4ie«  the  eignal  was  i^Tsea 
for  bpeakiag'  ap  the  estaiUishtnefit. 

ThB  gaardiag  of  the  Loarre  was  alteniatoly  oaai- 
aMtted  to  the  British  aad  Aostriaa  Iraapa,  whila  thispio- 1 
«ee8S  lasted.  The  Pruaaiana  ohsonrad  that  li^y  had 
taken  their  owa  psoperty  for  thamsehFas,  aad  aiaidd 
-act  aow  iaoar  adiaia  €mr  oHhers*  The  PreiMsh  dosv- 
4eepefs,  who  had  4iaoeaAy  boea  «o  aetive  and  ^ifficial 
M  their  laanagaaiaat  of  the  plaesi  wese  campiately  mat 
astda. 

As  the  imaioBSC  crowds  aduah  aow  asseaiUed  at  ike 
LouvFO  iaoonifliodad  the  waricaMo,  a  auiitary  4)sder  was 
iasued  that  aa  ▼iaitQia  ahoald  he  adknitted  wiUiaut  pec- 
taiasioa  Aon  the  fbiaijD^n  eamaiaadaat  of  Paris.  This 
•order  was  pretty  sirietfy  adhered  to  hy  the  seatineis, 
as  far  as  the  -eKcliisioa  of  the  IPrench  (  hat  the  Eofiish 
^nvarmbly  ohtaiatd  leave  to  pass  from  Ike  Austrioas. 
The  BritMi  aantioeia  were  rather  ^iiar«  striet$  but,  in 
general,  foreigfners  could,  without  much  difficulty,  pro- 
«Qra  admission. 

The  inhabitaDts  of  Paris  aow  stood  ia  jcrowds  anoliad 
the  doar^  and  looked  aoKiously^  .as  it  «ccaaioiudly 
^apeaad  to  adaiit  Garmaaa,  Saglish,  Russians,  &c  into  a 
pidaee  of  their  owa  capital,  from  which  th^  were  ex- 
cluded. An  English  geatleman  was  repeatedly  asked 
hgr  nrenehmeuy  ataadii^  with  Jadies  on  their  arms,  and 
kept  bask  from  Ae  door  i>y  the  guands,  to  take  Shaai 
into  their  lOwa  Lonare,  under  his  pratection  as  aa  un* 
knowa  liwaigaen  •  It  was  imposaiUe  SK>t  to  feel  for  thcw^  | 


;  and  the  s«itatioB  of  the  FasKch  piddie 
waa  *aw  loridentfy  exeeaatre.  Gsoapa  of  lbs  comeioa 
people  caUeeled  ia  the  spaoe  befi»re  the  l4a^e,  mmi 
the  apeafcem  ^ho  addiaased  thesa  eaereised  the  moat 
violent  gesticulations,  sufficiently  indicative  of  rage 
aad  axasperaliaa.  As  the  faduiges  icanie  'OVrty  the 
people  crowded  tYmnd  tbasii  gi^Mig  root  to  taivianli  of 
psaCei,  duMes^  mcnuif  aad  other  wofss  ioMrjeDtions* 

Their  only  lasouroe  now  was  «a  iMicahms ;  siarias, 
aad  puerile  eahisMues.  It  hesaaie  the  fosbien  to  abase 
fldie  'Duke  af  WeHingtoa,  aa  it  bad  beeu  Ibrsaeriy  the 
fiiakioB  to  applaad  hm$  and  ao  tale  waa  Asa  abaard 
lor  momentary  belief  if  it  aeeorded  wiih  ibe  aatieaal 
ang^.  iEoglaQd  was  to  ha^e  the  Venus  and  (the  Apol- 
lo :-r*this  was  settled^  and  erery  Freafhwaa  iosalt- 
iagly  eoqairod,  ^  WaaU  EagiaM  assist  ia  breafciag  up 
a  asUefltiea  of  this  aont,  without  securing  aometbaig  fee 
herself  I    Thej  were  certain  France  would  not.'' 

Theae  fasMrbs  iodueed  the  Dakie  of  WeUiogtoa  tp 
addiaaotbe  following  Isller  to  X^grd  Ostleiatgb* 

•*'  My  houDp 

^  A  great  deal  has  lately  baaa  aaid  bane  respediog 
4m  aataaures  I  hare  beea  «bUged  to  adopt,  ia  order  io 
abiaia  lor  the  ktnig  ai  the  Neitheriaadshis  paiptiags  aad 
ether tbiags  antof  Ae  MaseuAi;  aad,  aa  tbese  n^parts 
aiay  rea^b  Ae  earn  af  the  Pkripce  RegsiUf  I  (^n)s»aai- 
eate  io  yoa  Ihe  fbUewiag  acaomWb  of  the  wbple  affiijr, 
for  kis  royal  Ughaess's  iafiKmalJftii; 

^  A  aheat  time  after  the  aigrwd  ^  the  sorereigai  at 
Paris,  the  minister  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlaods  de- 
manded the  pictaresf  Jk^  beloagilig  to  Us  sevenejgn, 
aa  did  the  miaialefs  of  Ae  i^thsr.  eovenaigiist  aad, 
^  I  was  iaformedt  <Qflfukl  not  ohtaia  a  sajtiaftctary  aa- 
swer  from  dba  French  garernmeut.  AAer  aaveral  d^oa- 
Fereationswitb  me  apoa  the  subject,  h^^efdio.yuwt 
IsrdBhip  jaa  4>ffieial  notcw  which  was  laid  before  ijk  Jmir 
msters  of  Iha  jJUed  powers  assea»Wed  at  »  ^sonfec^oet, 
apoB  whidi  (he  bnasaess  wps  seyeral  times  talpf a  m$P 
ooasMaiistiQP,  ia  ai4«r  u>  discprer  .^  ^lem  of  dMig 
justice  to  the  dUamaats  pf  the  obje«^  of  art  ip  the  Ifii- 
aeaai,  withwt  burtiug  the  feelioga  ff  the  kiag.^ 
Eraaoe. 

^^Meaawhite  the  Pnissiaas  had  obtfjmd  frota  .Us 
atajesty,  moi  oaly  all  the  pietar^s  belangii^  tp  Prussia 
proper,  bat  else  those  whieb  hielo^gsd  ip  ihe  PruaiiaD 
territory  ois  the  left  hAnk  #f  the  Rbin^»  And  all  those  that 
were  the  pnapisil^y  of  bjs  PrusfyM  mi^ee^;  ihp  9ffw 
aow  beoMoe  wgeat,  and  your  lordship  wrote  a  ik^» 
in  which  the  matter  was  fully  treated. 

**  The  mvMter  oif  the  kiiqg  <pf  /^e  N^tbsrlaads  baring 


kaUe^ircunistanees  af  au>rtificafcioa  and  I  oot  yet  repeiaed^y  a»t40£|ctpry  apsw<«r  fnm  tb?  Fwicb 
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the  army  of  the  king  of  die  M^erbi^cli*  m4  mkud 
whether  I  had  any  ol^fctian  lo  entplpying  his  majesty's 
tpoops  to  obtain  possession  of  what  was  indubitably  his 
majesty's  property.  I  laid  this  question  also  before  the 
mnisterii  of  die  aHied  i^foaarohs;  mi,  m  n»  objection 
waa  amde,  I  thou^t  il  my  duly  to  tok^  Ib^  oecmwry 
steps  to  obtain  wbat  was  bis  right* 

^I  spoke,  in  c«0s0qiien€e,  with  Prince  Talleyrand 
spoB  this  8uhi^9  eovmpnicated  to  him  what  had 
ptised  at  the  oOoferaneey  and  tb^  reason  I  bad  for 
thinking  that  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  had  a  rigbt^ 
to  the  paintittga,  and  requested  bim  M>  lay  the  matter 
before  the  king,  and  to  beg  bis  majesty  to  d^  me  the 
feyonr  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  I  might  ob- 
tain the  object  of  the  king  of  the  Nedierlanda  widio«t, 
in  any  manner^  offending  bis  wgesly. 

^  IVinoe  TaHeyrand  promised  me  an  answer  by  the 
iiext  ereniog:  but,  as  I  did  not  reeeire  it,  I  repaired  to 
him  in  the  ni^ht,  and  had  a  second  conference  with 
Um,  in  which  he  gafie  me  to  understand  that  thfi  king 
woidd  give  no  erdem  sipon  the  subject,  that  Ijnight  do 
as  I  thought  proper,  and  n^etiate  with  M.  IXenan,  the 
director  of  the  .Mnsemn. 

^  Id  the  morning  I  sent  tny  aidHde-camp,  Lieatenant- 
•Colonel  Fremande,  to  ILDenoo,  who  told  him  that 
be  had  oe  orders  to  give  up  any  paintings  out  of  the 
gtfllery,  and  that  he  aboiild  suffisr  none  to  be  taken 
Away  but  by  force. 

^  I  then  sent  Colonel  Fremantle  to  Prince  Talley- 
rand  to  acquaint  him  with  this  aassrer,  and  to  iofovm 
him  that  the  troops  would  go  the  noKt  morning  at  twelve 
o*dock  to  take  possession  of  the  paintings  belonging  to 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  declare  that,  if 
any  thing  nnpleasant  ehould  arise  fnam  this  naeasure, 
the  king^s  ministers,  and  not  I,  wees  answerable  for  it 
Colonel  Fremande  iibewtse  informed  M.  Denon  of  the 
measures  that  were  to  be  taken. 

**  It  was,  however,  not  necessary  to  aend  miy  troops, 
Imause  a  Prussian  guard  eonatantly  oeeupied  the  gal- 
leiy,  and  the  pictures  were  taken  mmmy  sridiout  any 
nssistsnce  being  required  from  any  ef  the  troops  WMlcr 
any  command,  except  a  few  who  assisted  as  ld[>ourerB 
in  the  taking  down  and  packing  op. 

^  It  has  been  nHeged  that,  by  having  been  the  ina^u- 
ment  of  carrying  away  from  the  gallery  the  pictures  of 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  I  had  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  a  treaty  Hvhich  I  had  myself  made;  and  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Museum  in  the  treaty  of  the 
96th  <if  Ifardi,  and  as  it  seems  now  the  treaty  spoken 
«f  is  tbe  military  convention  of  Paris,  it  is  necessary  to 
idiow  how  this  convention  is  ejftnnecled  with  the  Mo* 
aeuflu 

1& 


"<  I  do  n^t  imiit  to  f  fi^vo  tbnt  tbe  lOUIes  were  at  wair 
with  FrwfA:  there  is  no  doubt  th^t  their  annies  on- 
tcrad  Paris  under  n  military  eanrention  concluded  with 
w  oSI/tfr  pf  thi»  govtraimeot,  tfco  prefi»ct  of  the  depart- 
ment  of  tb^  liaine,  md  m  ofllcer  of  the  army  wbo  re- 
presented both  authorities  at  thai  moment  present  at 
P«ris,  and  empowered  by  those  authoriti«a  to  negotiate 
and  condnde  for  Ihem. 

■^  The  article  of  the  convention  which  is  aUeged  to  ^ 
have  been  broken  is  the  Uth,  which  relates  to  the  " 
public  property;  I  positively  deny  that  this  article  has 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  gallery  of  paintings. 

*^  Tbe  French  commissioners  introdpoed  in  the  ori- 
ginal proj^  an  i^tiele  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
this  species  of  property;  but  Prince  Blueher  wo«ld  QSt 
consent,  saying  that  there  were  in  the  gallery  paintings 
which  had  been  taken  from  P^ssia,  and  which  Louis 
XVIII.  had  promised  to  restore;  which,  however,  \k9LA 
never  been  done.  I  repeated  this  circumstance  to  the 
French  <iommiMioners,  and  they  pnoposed  to  accept 
the  article,  with  the  exceptiqin  of  the  Prussian  pictures; 
and  to  this  proposal  I  ^answered,*  diat  i  uras  there  as  dm 
represeiitative  of  tbe  other  nations  in  Ennape,  and  that 
I  mast  claim  for  other  natioAs  aH  that  was  conceded  .to 
the  Prussians.  I  added  that  I  bad  no  inslvuctfons  coi|i- 
cerning  the  Mos<^um,  nor  any  grpunds  to  iiorm  an  opi- 
nion how  'the  eovereigns  would  act;  that  they  would 
oertainly  urgetbat  the  king  should  fulfilihis  obligations, 
and  that  I  advised  the  omission  of  the  article  entirely, 
and  the  reserving  this  affair  for  the  decision  gf  the  so- 
vereigns when  they  should  arrive. 

**  Thus  atAnds  the  afair  of  the  'MoaeMm  in  .reference 
to  the  treaty.  (Tbe  convention  &t  P^ia'  is  silent  upon 
it;  and  «  negotiation  took  place,  which  left  the  liusi- 
ness  to  the  decision  f>f  the  s^ereigne. 

^  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  ailonce  of  the  trisaty 
of  Paris  of  jMlay,  I8I4,  respecting  th^  Moaeum,  bad 
given  the  French  government  an  infliaputpUe  claim  ta 
the  pieces  contained  in  it ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
claim  waa  annihilated  by  this  negotiation. 

^  Those  who  negotiated  for  the  rreneh  govcmnmnt 
judged  that  the  victorious  armies  had  a  right  to  take 
the  works  isf  art  from  the  Museum,  and  idiey  therefore 
endeavoured  to  save  them  by  introducing  an  aitide 
into  the  military  convention.  This  ordde  was  rejeetad, 
and  the  claim  of  the  allies  greatly  advanced  by  the 
negotiation  on  their  side ;  and  tliis  was  the  reason  that 
the  article  was  rejected.  Not  only  then  was  the  jxis* 
eession  of  them  not  guaranteed  by  the  military  c^ren- 
tion,  but  the  above-mentioned  negotiation  tended  the 
(nore  to  weaken  tbe  right  of  the  Frenfii  government 
to  the  possession,  whicb  was  founded- on  .the  eilfaceaf 
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^  The  ftllies  haTingf  now  legal  posBeesion  of  tbe  pieces 
in  the  Museuniy  could  do  no  otherwise  than  restore 
tbenoi  to  those  from  whom  they  had  been  taken  away, 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,'  daring  the 
dreadful  period  of  the  French  resolution  and  tbe  ty- 
ranny of  Buonaparte. 

^The  conduct  of  the  allies  with  respect  to  the  Mu- 
seum, at  tbe  time  of  tbe  treaty  of  Paris,  must  be  as- 
cribed to  their  desire  to  gratify  the  French  army,  and 
to  confirm  the  reconciliation  with  Europe,  to  which  the 
army  seemed  at  that  time  to  be^  disposed. 

^<  But  the  circumstances  are  now  entirely  diflTerent; 
the  army  disappointed  the  just  expectations  of  tbe 
world,  and  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  rise 
against  its  sorereign,  and  to  serve  the  general  enemy 
of  liumanity,  with  a  view  to  the  renewal  of  the  fright- 
ful times  that  were  passed,  and  of  the  scenes  of  pil- 
laKe.against  wbieh  the  world  has  made  jbo  many  gigan- 
tic efforts* 

^  This  army  having  been  defeated  by  the  armies  of 
Europe,  it  is  dissolved  by  the  united  councils  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  powers 
of  Europe  should  do  wrong  to  their  own  subjects,  in 
order  to  again  satisfy  this  army:  indeed  it  never  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  necessary  that  the  allied  sovereigns 
should  neglect  this  opportunity  to  do  justice  and  favour 
to  their  own  subject^,  in  order  to  please  tbe  French 
nation.  The  feeling  of  the  French  people  upon  this 
^subject  can  be  no  other  than  national  arrogance. 

**  They  wotdd  desire  to  retain  those  works  of  art,  not 
because  Paris  is  the  most  proper  place  for  them  to  be 
preserved  in,  (for  all  artists  and  connoisseurs  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  agree  that  they  ought  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  places  where  they  originally  were,)  l^ut 
because  they  have  been  acquired  by  conquests,  of  which 
they  are  the  trophies. 

**The  same  feeling  that  makes  the  people  of  France 
wish  to  keep  the  pictures  and  statues  of  other  nations, 
must  naturally  nmke  other  nations  wish,  now  that  vic- 
tory is  on  their  side,  to  restore  those  articles  to  the 
lawful  owners ;  and  the  allied  sovereigns  must  kel  a 
desire  to  promote  this  object. 

'^  It  is,  besides,  to  be  wished,  as  well  for  the  happi- 
ness of  France  as  of  the  world,  that,  if  the  French 
people  are  not  already  convinced  that  Europe  is  too 
strong  for  them,  they  may  be  made  to  feel  that,  bow- 
ever  extensive  for  a  time  thehr  temporary  and  par- 
tial advantages  over  one  or  more  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  may  be,  the  day  of  retribution  must  at  length 


come. 


^  According  to  my  feelings,  then,  it  would  not  only 
be  unjust  in  the  sovereigns  to  gratify  the  French  people; 
but  the  sacrifice  they  would  make  would  be  impoUticy 


as  it  would  deprive  them  of  the  oppbftdnity  of  giving 
the  French  a  great  moral  lesson. 

^I  am,  my  dear  lord,  &e. 

**  Weixihotoh.'* 

The  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre  presented  every  day 
a  more  forlorn  aspect;  long  blank  spaoes  of  dirty  wall 
increased  in  size  and  number ;  and  announced  to  the 
spectator  that  the  monuments  of  the  glory  of  France 
were  rapidly  disappearing.  Strangers  continued  to 
flock  to  Paris,  particularly  from  England,  with  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  yet  in  time  to  see  these  fine 
productions,  which  few  persons  could  command  the 
means  of  seeing  after  they  were  dispersed.  All  the 
foreigners  in  the  French  capital  collected  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre  every  morning,— but  the  last  comers 
might  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest.  They  en- 
tered with  esger  baste,  and  looks  of  anxious  inquiry ; 
and  the  first  view  of  the  stripped  walls  overwhelmed 
them  with  disappointment 

The  French  now  attempted  to  console  themselves  by 
a  report, '  indnstriously  propagated,  that  |he  pictures 
were  very  clumsily  taken  down,  and  that  many  of  them 
were  materially  injured.  This,  however,  was  but  a  re- 
presentation of  what  they  ttnaked;  for  the  work  was 
carried  on  very  carefully,  and  no  picture  received  seri- 
ous damage.  Tbe  deputies  of  the  different  states  who 
claimed  the  pictures,  attended  with  catalogues  of  tbe 
lost  property,  and  an  Italian  commissioner  was  present, 
under  the  authority,  of  Austria,  to  superintend  the  whole 
of  the  arrangements. 

The  picture  of  the  Transfiguraiionj  by  Raphael,  of 
which  it  had  been'  boastingly  said,  that  Destiny  had 
always  intended  it  for  the  French  nation,  was  now  to 
be  reoMved,  and  immense  crowds  assembled  to  see  it 
taken  down ;  for  the  fame  which  it  had  acquired,  and 
its  notoriety  in  the  general' knoi^ledge,  caused  its  Je* 
parture  to  be  considered  as  the  consummation  of  the 
destruction  of  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  ' 

**  Students  of  all  nations,"  says  a  modem  tourirt, 
**  fixed  themselves  round  the  principal  pictures,  anxious 
to  complete  their  copies  before  tbe  workmen  came  to 
remove  the  originals.  Many  young  French  girls  were 
seen  among  these,  perched  on  small  scaffolds,  and 
calmly  pursuing  their  labours  in  the  midst  of  the 
throng  and  bustle.  Our  officers  generally  posted.  tfaenV" 
selves  close  to  these  interesting  artists,  who  seemed 
quite  able  to  flirt  with  the  foreign  hussars,  and  to  copy 
a  Holy  Family  at  the  same  time. 

^  There  was,  generally,  a  large  collection  of  English 
female  beauty  in  the  Louvre;  and  the  military,  who 
walked  in  attendance  on  the  ladiei^,  bore  the  air  of  coob* 
querore  and  masten  pretty  strongly  impressed  on  their 
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earriage.  A  tight  moore  inspiring  of  the  patriotic  aSeo- 
tions  and  exultations  in  a  British  hoaom,  cannot  be 
imagined ;  and,  considering  it  as  the  triumph  of  jus- 
tice and  cfood  taste,  as  well  as  of  our  natioor-consider- 
ing  it  as  the  downfall  of  a  barbarous,  cold,  theatrical 
mpoaition,  which,  under  the  specious  language  and 
show  of  refinement,  practised  degradation  and  corrup- 
tion,— the  feelings  of  satisfaction  might  be  safely  and 
honourably  encouraged*'' 

When  the  g^Iery  of  the  Lourre  was  completely 
cleared  of  the  property  of  other  nations,  the  number 
of  pictures  left  to  the  French  nation, — of  the  fifteen 
hundred  which  constituted  their  magnificent  coNec- 
tion,— was  ftoo  hundred  and  ieventy^aur  I  The  Italian 
division  comprised  about  eighty-fiye  speciipens;  which 
were  now  diminished  to  twelve:  in  this  small  number, 
howeyer,  there  are  some  capital  pieces  by  the  great 
masters.  The  Entombment,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  Raphael,  is  retained,  as  belonging  to 
the  King  of  Fftince's  old  collection.  The  great  picture 
of  the  Marriage  in  Canaan,  by  Paul  Veronese,  though 
not  originally  French  property,  was  secured  to  the 
Louvre  by  exchange  Vith  Austria.  Many  of  the  Fle- 
mish pictures  were  at  first  secreted :  this  led  the  depu- 
ties from  the  Netherlands  to  wait  on  M.  Denon,  attended 
by  a  superior  officer  of  their  country,  and  to  threaten 
him  with  the  charge  of  a  body  of  three  hundred 
soldiers,  if  the  pictures  demanded  were  not  imme- 
diately produced.  The  greater  number  of  those  defi- 
cient were  brought  forward,  but  some  could  not  be 
found.  Many,  both  Flemish  and  Italian,  that  were 
public  property,  were  discovered  in  the  private  palace 
of  Cardinal  Fesch,  which  served  for  the  quarters  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  removal  of  the  statues  was  longer  in  com- 
mencing, and  occupied  more  time.  The  French  would 
not,  for  some  time,  allow  themselves  to  believe  that 
the  allies  would  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  theie  sa- 
cred works :  it  appeared  to  them  impossible  that  they 
should  be  separated  from  France — ^the  country  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  Institute:  it  seemed  a  contingency 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  reverses.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  workmen  entered  with  their  straw  and  plaster 
of  Paris  to'  pack  up ;  and  the  pedestals  of  the  Venus, 
the  Apollo,  and  the  Laocoon,  which  might  be  deemed 
the  presiding  deities  of  the  collection,  were  succes- 
sively vacated.  The  other  statues'  rapidly  followed, 
and  the  halls  were  progressively  cleared  of  their  inte- 
resting contents. 

But  the  most  severe  mortification  of  the  Parisians 
yet  remains  to  be  described.  ,  The  famous,  horses,  taken 
from  the  church  of  St  Mark,  in  Venice,  had  been  the 
peculiar  objects  of   popular  pride    and    admiration. 


They  were  oonsMlered  as  the  most  beautifnl  antiques  ia* 
the  world;  and  the  revolutionists  who  seized  them^ 
declared,  in  iheir  announcement  of  the  fact,  that,  after 
having  been  subjected  to  the  greatest  changes,  they 
were  *^fin€dly^  fixed  in  a  land  of  liberty  and  virtue! 
Napoleon  had  removed  them  from  the  low  pillars  where 
they  were  originally  stationed,  and  where  they  could 
be  seen,  and  attached  them,  by  gilded  harness,  to 
a  car  of  victory,  on  the  top  of  his  triumphal  arch^ 
in  the  Place  Carousel.  In  this  situation,  the  forms  ^ 
of  the  four  horses  were  entirely  lost ;  and  the  new 
car,  figures,  and  braces,  all  in  bright  gold,  com* 
pletely  subdued  the  antique  bronze.  Still,  how* 
ever,  being  exposed  to  the  public  view,  in  one  of  the 
most  public  situations  of  Paris,  this  was  deemed  the 
noblest  trophy  belonging  to  the  capital,— and  there  was 
not  a  water-carrier  in  Paris,  who  did  not  look  like  a 
hero  when  the  Venetian  horses  were  spoken  of. 

^  Have  you  heard  what  has  been  determined  about 
the  horses  f  the  foreigfuers  eagerly  enquired.  **0h! 
they  cannot  mean  to  take  the  horses  away,**  was  every 
Frenchman's  reply.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
September,  however,  it  was  rumoured  that  workmen 
had  been  employed  all  night  in  loosening  them  from 
their,  fastenings.  This  report  was  soon  confirmed; 
upon  which  the  French  declared,  that,  if  ^  the  allies 
were  to  attempt  to  touch  them  in  day^Kght^  Paris  iFOuld 
rise  at  once,  exterminate  its  invaders,  and  rescue  its 
honour. 

On  the  following  morning  an  English  gentleman^ 
to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  a  most  inte- 
resting account  of  Paris,  walked  through  the  square. 
^  It  was  dear,'^  says  he,  ^Mhat  some  considerable 
change  had  taken  place;  the  efiect  of  the  forms  of  the 
horses  was  finer  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  it.  While 
looking  to  discover  what  had  been  done,  a  private  of 
the  British  stafi-corps  came  up.  ^  You  see,  sir,'  said 
he, '  we  took  away  the  harness  last  night.'  ^  You  have 
made  a  great  improvement  by  so  doing,'  I  replied : 
'  but  are  the  British  employed  on  this  work?'  The 
man  said  that  the  Austrians  had  requested  4he  assist- 
ance of  our  8tafi*-corps,  for  it  included  better  workmen 
than  any  they  had  in  their  service.  I  heard  that  an 
angry  French  mob  bad  given  some  trouble  to  the  people 
employed  on  the  Thursday  night ;  but  that  a  body  of 
Parisian  gendarmerie  had  dispersed  the  assemblage. 
The  Frenchmen  continued  their  sneers  against  the 
allies  for  working  in  the  dark  :yS?ar  and  ^Aamewere 
the  causes  assigned.  *  If  you  take  fhem  at  all,  why 
not  take  them  in  the  face  of  day  ?  But  you  are  too 
wise  to.  draw  upon  yourselves  the  irresistible  popular, 
fury  which  such  a  sight  would  excite  against  you  ?' 

**  On  the  night  of  Friday^  the  order  of  proceeding 
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wti  tntirriy  cluMgod,  U  hid  be«it  feqnd  proper  to 
6idl  out  a  ttrcMif  gaiird  of  AoctrMiiit,  horse  atad  foot 
Tke  mob  had  been  charged  by  the  cavalry,  end  it  was 
said,  that  seireral  had  tbeir  limbs  broken.  I  expected 
to  fiad  the  place  on  Saturday  inorning  quiet  and  opea 
as  usual;  but,  wben  I  reached  its  etttraace,  what  an 
impresaire  scene  presented  itself!  The  delicate  plan,-— 
ibr  such,  in  truth,  it  was,— of  working  by  night  was 
BOW  orer.  The  Austrians  had  wished  to  spare  the  feel- 
ings of  the  King  of  France  the  pain  of  seeing  his  capi- 
tal dismantled  before  his  palace-windows,  where  be 
passed  in  his  carnage  when  he  went  out  for  his  daily 
exercise.  But  the  insolent  ignorance  of  the  people 
rendered  sererer  measures  necessary.  My  companion 
and  myself  were  stopped  from  entering  the  place  by 
Austrian  dragoons :  a  large  mob  of  Frenchmen  were 
Collected  here,  standing  on  tip-toe  to  catch  the  arch  in 
the  distance,  on  the  top  of  which  the  ominous  sight  of 
members  of  workmen,  busy  about  the  horses,  was 
plainly  to  be  distinguished.  *  We  advanced  again  to 
the  soldiers :  some  of  the  French,  by  whom  we  were 
surrounded,  said,  *  Wfaoerer  you  are,  you  will  not  be 
allowed  to  pass.'  I  confess  I  was  for  retiring,  for  the 
wbole  assemblage,  citizens  and  soldiers,  seemed  to 
w^ar  an  angry  aspect.  But  my  companion  was  eager 
for  admittance.  He  was  put  back  again  by  an  Austrian 
hussar.—*  Whai^  not  the  EngKsh  /*  he  exclaimed  in 
his  own  language.  The  mob  laughed  loudly  when 
they  heard  the  foreign  soldier  thus  addressed :  but  the 
triumph  was  ours;  way  was  instantly  made  for  us; 
and  an  ofRcer,  on  duty  close  by,  touched  bis  helmet 
as  We  passed. 

«*  The  top  of  the  arch  being  very  narrow,  it  was  not 
possible  to  see  the  horses  properly.  I  stooped  below 
them,  got  up  between  two,  and  rested  my  arm  on  these 
works  of  Lybippus.  They  partook  .of  nothing  of  the 
alteration  about  them :  they  were  of  distant  ages,  and 
',  had  come  from  distant  places :  the  world  might  be  said 
to  have  changed  since  they  were  young, — ^but  they  had 
changed  in  nothing.  >  They  turned  the  same  unmoved 
faces  on  the  mobs  of  modern  Paris,  as  they  did  on  tbe 
mobs  of  Corinth. 

*^The  English  staff-corps,  helping  tbe  Austrians, 
were  busy  about  them;  and,  as  I  found  myself  in  the 
way,  1  quitted  the  Arch.  From  the  Place  Carousel  I 
saw  the  one  to  which  the  tackle  was  fixed  make  a  con- 
siderable movement  forward :  it  steadied  again  for  a 
moment : — the  people  below  pulled  again ; — it  shook, 
•^^dvanced  farther, — its  fore-feet  were  beyond  the 
arch.  One  other  pull,  and  it  sprung  grandly  off,  and 
swung  in  the  air.  I  turned  to  look  towards  the  French: 
their  crowds  were  in  a  movement,  caused  by  violent 
feeling;  arms  were  up,  fingers  pointing,  and  heads 


waving.  There  was  a  geaeral  bostla^  toa^  at  aR  tta 
wind^we  of  tbe  Louvre.  The  horse  sfewly  deaoeudadt 
aod  was  received  safely  ia  one  of  the  cars.  The  othana 
followed  the  aauM  afternoon,  but  it  became  dark  befoa 
the  whole  were  reuMved.^ 

The  French  now  exclaimed,  that  it  was  aboraiadda 
to  insult  the  king  in  his  own  palace,  by  removing  die 
berses  in  the  face  of  day ! 

Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening,  our  a«(bor, 
having  adjourned  with  a  friend  to  a  regtauratem^Bj  near 
the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  heard  the  rolling  of 
wheels,  the  clatter  of  cavalry,  and  the  tramp  of  infim- 
try.  A  number  of  British  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
room,  immediately  rose  and  rushed  to  the  door,  without 
hats,  and  carrying  their  table-napkina  in  their  hands. 
The  horses  were  passing,  in  military  proc^ion,  lyiug 
on  their  sides  in  separate  can.  First  came  cavalry, 
then  infantry,  then  a  car;— -then  more  cavalry,  more 
infantry,  then  another  car;-^nd  so  on,  till  all  the 
horses  past  Three  FVenchmen,  seeing  the  group  of 
English,  ca^e  up  to  them,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion. They  asked  if  this  conduct  were  not  shameM. 
A  British  gentleman  observed,  that  the  horses  were  only 
going  back  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  been 
taken :  if  there  was  a  right  in  power  for  France,  tbere 
must  also  be  one  for  other  states :  but  the  best  way  to 
consider  these  events,  was,  as  terminating  the  times  of 
discord  and  spoliation.  Two  of  the  Frendimen  seemed 
itaclined  to  adopt  this  opinion;  but  one,  who  seemed  to 
be  an  officer,  and  was  advanced  beyond  the  middle  age 
of  life,  kept  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  emphati- 
cally said, — ^"  You. have  left  me  nothing  for  my  chil- 
dren but  hatred  against  England:  this  shall  be  my 
legacy  to  them.'*  *«  Sir,**  it  was  replied,  **  that  will  do 
your  children  no  good,  and  England  no  harm.'* 

The  French  ministry,  in  the  mean  time,  had  under^ 
gone  a  complete  change :  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  being 
appointed  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  the  Duke  of 
Feltre  minister  of  war ;  the  Viscount  Duboochage,  mi- 
nister of  the  interior;  the  Sieur  de  Cazes,  for  general 
police,  and  'M.  Barb£  Marbois,  keeper  of  the  seals.  The 
following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  king  by  the  former 
ministers,  explaining  the  motives  for  their  retiring: 

«SmE! 
<^  Your  majesty  deigned  to  confide  to  us  the  admioi* 
stration  of  your  empire,  when  the  whole  of  Europe,  in 
arms,'  occupied  the  northern  provinces,  when  they  me- 
naced those  of  the  east  and  the  south,  and  when  civil 
war  was  kindled  and  diffused  over  the  west  A  tri- 
umphant faction,  which  was  restrained,  but  not  dis- 
couraged ;  portions  of  the  population  who  had  become 
I  indifferent  from  the  e»M^,f  ^o^^^E^^L^ 
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ings  to  any  erents  which  might  ensue ;  equally  reiidy 
to  support  alternately  the  tyranny  of  the  faction  and  the 
yoke  of  foreign  arms,  until  some  greater  misfortunes 
should  at  length  unite  them  against  their  oppressors ;«— 
such  has  been  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  since  your 
majesty's  return* 

*^The  love  of  our  country  was  no  longer  to  be  found 
but  under  the  tri*coloured  flag.  The  party  which  called 
themselFes  royalists,  proscribed,  in  their  proj^ts,  both 
the  laws,  and  the  men  who  did  not  encourage  the  sub- 
rersion  of  social  order.  Were  France  buried  beneath 
her  own  ruins,  and  your  majesty  reigned  only  over  de- 
sert provinces,  this  party  would  prefer  the  destruction 
of  the  glory,  the  strength,  and  the  political  existence, 
of  France,  to  seeing  her  consoled  for  her  misfortunes, 
and  regaining  her  losses  under  the  wise  and  liberal 
laws  vouchsafed  by  your  majesty.  This  party  became 
hostile  in  the  west,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  north,  be- 
cause it  believed  itself  supported  by  authority.  Good 
citizens  waited,  in  silence,  to  hear  the  voice  of  your 
majesty.  At  present  they  are  preparing  their  arms 
in  Auvergne,  in  the  Cevennes,  in  the  Vosges,  in  Franche 
Comt£,  and  in  Alsace. 

**  You  cannot,  sire,  be  ignorant  what  was  our  devo- 
tion to  your  sacred  person :  we  had  partaken  of  your 
dangers,  your  misfortunes,  and  your  exile ;  we  knew 
the  wishes  and  the  wants  of  the  French  people ;  we  ex- 
pressed them  to  yoor  majesty  with  a  respectful  candour. 
You  seemed  to  listen  to  us:  and  now  that  we  are  quit- 
ting your  councils,  we  hope  that  you  will  permit  us  to 
recall  them  to  yoor  recollection. 

^  Successive  revolutions  have  changed  the  conditions 
of  families,  have  overthrown  the  fortunes  which  they 
had  amassed,  have  closed  up  the  paths  which  they  had 
opened,  have  tarnished  the  national  glory  which  they 
had  exalted;  but  those  revolutions  have  also  taught  the 
people,  that  there  is  no  happiness  for  them  except 
under  a  fixed  and  steady  government,  bedAuse  that 
will  replace  the  conditions  of  families  in  a  state  of  har- 
mony with  existing  manners,  because  it  will  consolidate 
existing  fortunes,  because  it  will  permit  the  citizens  to 
go  on  in  that  career  which  they  have  begun,  and  be- 
cause it  will  establish  the  national  honour  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  unalterable  justice; — results  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  nation,  because  they  will  place  in- 
dividuals in  that  i^elative  condition  which  the  state  of 
society  requires. 
-  ^  If  iii^e  could  have  given  this  direction  to  your  ma- 
lesty's  government.  Frenchmen  would  have  been  united 
in  heart  and  in  conduct  with  (he  wishes  of  their  king ; 
their  interests  would  have  been  confounded  with  the 
glory,  the  love,  and  the  safety  of  the- prince.  Xhose 
desires,  and  those  fanatical  passions,  which  would  have 
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disturbed  an  order  of  things  so  auspicious  to  the  gene- 
ral good,  would  gradually  hare  died  away,  or  have 
been  lost  in  the  emptiness  of  an  ineffectual  opposition. 

<<  Your  subjects  would  have  submitted  to  your  laws, 
whatever  might  have-  been  their  opinions,  or  their  for- 
mer condition.  The  republican  or  the  imperial  party 
is  no  longer  to  be  feared ;  the  mass  of  the  nation  wish 
only  for  liberty  and  tranquillity.  Foreign  cabinets,  in 
seeing  Frenchmen  rallied  round  your  throne,  would 
have  limited  pretensions,  which  then  you  might  have 
withstood. 

*^The  constitution  having  rendered  us  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  your  authority,  we  proposed  to  regulate 
it  by  those  principles  which  we  have  here  unfolded. 
We  soon  had  to  struggle  with  the  ignorance,  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  hatred  of  the  persons  who  surrounded 
you :  they  soon  began  to  intermeddle  with  the  govern- 
ment. Orders  were  given,  and  measures  adopted,  in 
which  we  did  not  participate.  Royal  commissaries 
went  and  kindled  civil  war  in  the  provinces,  gave  arms 
to  the  seditious,  dhrected  their  ferocity  against  peacefu) 
citizens,  and  spread  around  them  terror  and  dismay! 
They  easily  succeeded  in  this,  when  they  announced 
that  foreigners  were  their  auxiliaries,  when  they  pro- 
faned the  name  of  your  majesty,  by  invoking  it  in  their 
addresses;  and  when  in  (he  south,  which  foreigners  did 
not  yet  occupy,  they  permitted  the  entrance  of  eighty 
thousand  Spaniards.  A  marshal  of  France  was  mur- 
dered on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  his  assassins 
were  neither  apprehended  nor  punished !  Was  it  by 
oppression  that  the  people  were  to  be  inspired  with  a 
love  for  your  government?  Outrage  soon  extended 
itself;  in  some  cities  colours  were  displayed  which 
were  not  those  of  your  majesty.  Frenchmen  them- 
selves wished  to  dismember  your  kingdom,  and  sepa- 
rate the  north  from  the  south.  Your  majesty  became 
sensible  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  recall  to  their  submis- 
sion the  blind  partisans  of  a  cause  whose  legitimacy 
was  acknowledged !  Our  orders  were  not  listened  to : 
magistrates  whom  we  sent  in  your  name  were  sacrificed 
by  those  who  acted  in  the  name  of  the  king ;  we  re- 
mained without  power;  secret  instructions  rendered  all 
our  efforts  and'intentions  unavailing.  In  such  circum- 
stances, what  could  your  majesty's  ministers  do  ?  The 
Duke  of  Otranto,  when  Napoleon  still  reigned,  had 
succeeded,  by  negotiation,  in  disarming  La  Vendee. 
Your  majesty  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when 
the  insurrection  brbke  out  in  this  same  La  Vendue  with 
more  violence  t^an  ever.  What  could  be  its  object 
after  your  restoration  ?  Your  minister  at  war  declared 
that  he  had  no  troops  with  which  to  subdue  these  pro- 
vinces; it  was  not  the  intention  of  yoxxt  court  that  this 
ipsurrecUon  should  be  opposed.jgitizea  oy  -^^^kjkj 
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**  We  cannot  conceal  from  y«wiy  sire,  that  these  at* 
tacks  are  levelled  at  your  throve ;  you  sufTer  legitimate 
authority  to  be  despised,  and  the  authority  of  faction 
suppUes  its  place*  Factions  produce  revolutions,  and 
tliose  who  triumph  to-day  may  be  overthrown  to-mor- 
row; your  throne  will  no  longer  have  even  the  support 
of  their  illegitfanate  authority.  Your  ministers,  always 
devoted  to  your  person,  still  endeavoured  to  oppose 
this  re-action ;  the  princes  of  your  house,  the  nobles  of 
your  conrt,  designated  as  crimes,  and  as  attacks  upon 
your  crown,  their  efforts  to  restore,  order  and  submis- 
sion to  the  law ;  we  lost  all  influence  with  your  ma- 
jesty; we  became  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation* 

**  The  elections  were  made :  a  factious  minority  di- 
rected them ;  that  minority  alone  is  represented.  The 
choice  which  tbey  recommend  to  your  majesty  for  the 
chamber  of  peers  indicates  the  same  spirit* 

^  Ministers,  without  authority,  a  prey  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  court,  without  support  in  the  public  opi- 
nion, exposed  to  the  opposition  of  the  chambers,  what 
should  we  be  able  to  reply  to  the  clamours  of  the 
|>eople,  when,  at  length,  they  shall  demand  the  reasons 
of  so  nmny  cabmiti^s  ? 

''  Meanwhile,  foreigners  possess  France  as  a  conquer- 
ed country;  to  civil  discord  they  add  the  ravage  of 
provinces ;  they  dissipate  the  funds  which  ought  to  find 
their  wily  into  the  treasury;  tbey  devour  the  provisions 
of  the  people,,  who  are  threatened  with  an  approaching 
famine ;  thiey  barry  off  the  magazines  of  arms,  the  am- 
munition of  War,  and  the  cannons  from  the  ramparts 
of  oar  cities*  The  white  flag  floats  only  over  ruins ! 
They  despoil  us  of  our  public  monuments,  the  tokens 
of  our  former  glory ;  they  s^ize  the  monuments  of  art, 
which  alone  remain  to  us  after  twenty  yeara  of  con- 
quest. It  is  dishonour,  sire,  which  the  people  are  most 
reluetalit  to  pardon,  and  your  majesty  has  remained 
silent  in  the  midst  of  all  these  attaeks  on  the  national 
bonoiir! 

**  We  were,  for  a  long  time,  ignorant  that  secret  trea- 
son bad  connected  you  with  foreigners — ^your  majesty 
wished  to  n^otiate  yourself— we  could  not  prevent  the 
disbandontog  of  tbe  army;  and  Uiis  measure  being 
completed,  left  France  and  your  person  in  the  power 
of  foreigners*  What  had  your  bouse  to  fear  from  that 
army  i  Napoleon  no  longer  existed  for  France*  The 
national  colours  granted,  and  some  concessions  made 
to  public  opinion,  that  army  would  have  become  yours 
—it  would  have  served  you  to  resist  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  your  allies*  Was  every  thing  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  combinations  and  tbe  seductions  of  your  court 
and  of  foreign  princes  f  Your  court  is  led  astray  by 
prejudices :  the  foreign  sovereigns  have  interests  op- 
posed to  yours*    The  Emperor  of  Russia  was,  perhaps, 


the  only  one  whom  you  oould  believe  sincere  in  Lis 
promises*  The  allies,  at  this  moment,  oppose  the  re- 
cruiting of  tbe  departmental  legions* 

^  Such  are  the  misfortunes  of  the  situation  in  which 
unwise  councils  have  placed  your  majesty*  Your  sub- 
jects are  almost  every  where  in  opposition  or  in  arms 
against  each  other,  and  almost  every  where  the  parti- 
sans of  your  house  are  tbe  smallest  number*  The 
French,  humiliated  and  discontented,  are  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  last  extremity.  Your  majesty  has  no  longer 
the  means  of  opposing  the  pretensions  of  foreigners* 
They  have  presented  a  treaty  which  would  consummate 
the  ruin  of  the  nation,  and  which  would  cover  it  with 
eternal  shame*  We-  have  not  thought  it  became  us  to 
gplve  an  assent  which  would  have  rendered  us  culpable 
towards  that  nation,  which  may  be  humiliated,  but 
which  cannot  be  beaten  down* 

^  Since  your  majesty  has  confided  authority  to  our 
hands,  we  have  constantly  been  without  the  power  of 
doing  good,  without  the  power  of  preventing  evil*  Our 
opinions  have  no  influence;  the  cabals  of  your  court 
have  prevailed*  We  have  to  obey,  through  respect 
to  your  majesty,  and  to  sanction  by  our  signature,  acts 
which  we  disapprove*  We  could  have  sacrificed  our 
lives  to  save  your  majesty  and  the  country :  but  those 
who  are  near  your  majesty  know  that  the  revolution 
which  tbey  would  excite,  would  surround  the  vessel 
of  the  state  with  new  perils ;  that  they  would  give  to 
factions,  to  whomvyou  are  opposed,  the  means  of  see- 
ing a  resting-place  beyond  tbe  legitimate  authority  of 
your  majesty ;  that  they  would  raise  pretenders  to  the 
throne  where  you  are  seated.  It  is  not  by  means  of  a 
faction  that  your  majesty  ought  to  reign,  but  by  a  con- 
stitution, by  a  royal  prerogative,  recognised  and  estab- 
lished* Let  that  faction  tremble,  and  suspend  their 
eflforte  to  substitute  passion  in  their  place*  Their  agents 
would  be  the  first  victims,  and  they  would  cause  tbe 
greatest  misfortunes  to  your  majesty* 

<<  We  are  therefore  convinced  that  we  can  no  longer 
contribute  to  tbe  welfare  of  your  subjects,  tbat  we  can- 
not govern  tbe  state  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  councils  which 
direct  your  majesty*  Your  wisdom  will  doubtless  do 
more  than  our  zeal  and  our  efforts  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  afliict  the  state;  we  therefore  venture  to- suppli- 
cate you  to  believe  in  tbe  regrets  that  we  experience, 
in  not  being  able  any  longer  to  contribute  to  serve  yon, 
and  in  tbe  wishes  that  we  have  formed  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  your  house,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  country*^ 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  treaties  between  France 
and  the  allied  powers,  which  at  this  time  were  nego- 
tiated at  Paris*  They  consisted  of  a  definitive  treaty 
between  France  and  the  alM§4ii««f^$pK.^SB/B4ja^^ 
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m  A9  MQBtk  of  NiMmbQr;^*4ia  aMkmipl  Mkicle  t9i 
th»  ffscUdtegr  imtjt  ftk«if«  to  4be  iJ>olilji»a  of  tjie 
ikre4ra4o  |-^  cowealMk  volalifii  Ip  Ae  pigfiAevit  ^f <|i 
pecuniary  indemnity  to  be  furnidbod  ky  FfpiHse  4o  Ifie 
dttied  penren  ;^««  ceanntioa  vdatire  4o  the  .•CQvpAtion 
of  a  BMUtary  Uae  io  Fianoe  by  the  alUed  an»y  ;*^  note 
fiNMa  Ike  minifllen  of  the  allied  powexs  to  the  9|uk^  of 
Bieheliauy  om  the  nature  and  extent  of  ihe  powers  at- 
taohed  to  the  cMNBuand  of  Ae  Duke  of  WeUington ;— - 
a  eoaifODtion  between  Great  Britain  and  France  velar 
tive  Io  the  olaiam  of  the  British  aubjects  on  the  Frt^nth 
goeenunent  ;*«««iid  a  note  from  the  miiUBters  of  the 
allied  cabinets  to  the  l)uke  of  Richelieu,  communi- 
catiilg  a  copy  of  a  treaty  of  alUanoe  between  Great 
Britain,  Ruma,  Austria^  and  Prussia ;— besides  other 
documents  of  less  importance. 

As  these  papeis;  ave  extremely  volaiainous,  we  aball 
merely  extract  such  parts  as  are  of  the  greatest  ianport- 
aacor  luid  point  out  most  clearly  the  measures  which 
the  allies  took  to  punish  France,  and  to  piwent  her 
future  aggressions* 

By  the  fiiat  article  of  the  definitiFe  treaty,  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  were  to  remain  nearly  the  same  as  tbey 
were  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  fifUi  artide  is 
one  of  great  importance. 

**  Art  y.  The  state  of  uneasiness  and  of  fermenftatioa, 
which,  after  so  many  violent  conrulsions,  and  particu- 
larly after  the  last  catastrophe,  France  must  still  expe- 
rience, notwithstanding  the  paternal  intentions  of  her 
king,  and  the  advantages  secured  to  every  dass  ef  his 
aubjecu  by  the  constitutional  charter,  requiring,  for 
the  security  of  the  ne^hbonring  stales,  (^tain  mea- 
sures of :  precaution,  and  of  temporary  guarantee,  it  has 
been  judged  indispensable  to  occupy,  during  a  fixed 
time,  by  a  corps  of. allied  troops,  certain  military  posi- 
tions along  the  frontiers  of  France,  under  the  ej^press 
reservoy  that  such  occqpation  shall  in  nawqr  prejudice 
the  sovereignty  of  his  most  Christian  navesty,  npr  the 
state  of  possession,  such  as  it  is  recognised  and  con- 
firmed by  the  present  treaty.  The  luunber  of  these 
troops  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men.  The  commander-in-chief  of  this  army  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  allied  powers.  This  ^rmy  shall  oc- 
cupy the  fortresses  of  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Bouchain, 
Cambray,  Le  Quesooy,  Maubeuge,  Landrecies,  Avea- 
nes,  Bocroy,  Givet,  with  Charlemont,  Me^idres,  Sedan, 
Montmedy,  Thionville,  Longwy,  Bitecb,  and  theT^te- 
de-Pont  of  Fort  Louis*  As  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  destined  for  this  service. is  to  be  provided  by 
France,  a  apedal  convention  shall  regulate  evdy  thing 
which  may  relate  to  that  object  This  convention, 
which  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  it  were 
inserted  word  for  word  in  the  present  treaty,  shall  also 


regulate  Ibe  relations,  of  the  army,ot  gcff^g/$ii^u  Hith 
the  civil  an^  military  authorities  of  the  coui)tay.  The 
utmost  extent  of  the.  d^ratiqq  of  thjs  ^military  occi^pa- 
tion  is  ftxod  9t  five  years. .  It.Qiay.terini^ate  bofore 
that  period  ift  at  .the.  end  of  .three  .years,  the  allied 
sovereigns^  after  .^a^ipfft  Jp  99l^9^^k  y^}^}^  h}^  majesty 
the  King  of  Franeej  .maturely  examined  their  recijpro- 
cal  situation  and  interests,  &nd  the  progress  which  shall 
have  been  made  in  France  in  the  re-eatabliabmeot  of 
order  and  tvanguillity,  shall  agree  to  acknowle4ge  ^at 
the  motivies  which  led  them  to  that.measure  have  ceiMfed 
to  exist  Bvt  whatever  maybe  the  result  of  this  del^e- 
ration,  all  the.fortrec»^  and  jpositions  occupied  by^be 
allied  troops  sjiall^  at  the  jexpiration  of  five  years,  be 
evacuated  without  further  delay,  and  given  up  to  his 
most  Christian  ipajesty,^  or  to  hjs  heirs  an^  successors/' 

^  Art  ¥{•  In  .conformity  to^  the  fifth  c^'ticle  of  the  • 
principal  'If  eaty,  the  military  line  to  be  occupied  by  the 
allied  troops  shall,  extend  alpng  the  firontiers  which 
separate  the. departments  ^qf  the  Pas  de  Calais,  of  .the 
North,  of  the  Ardennesj  of  the  Meuse,  of  the  Moselle, 
of  the  liower.  Rhi^ie,  and  «cif  the  Upper  Rhine»  from 
the  interior  of  France. 

^  It  is  further  agreed,  that  neither  the  allied  troops, 
nor  the  French  troops,  shall  occupy  (except  it  ho  for 
particular  reasons,  and  by  comipon  consent)  the  terri* 
tories  and  districts  hereafter  named,  viz. 

**  In  the  department  of  the  Somme»  atf  the  conntiy 
north  of  that  river,  from  Ham,  to  where  it  falls  ii^to 
the  sea; 

<'  In  the  department  of  TAisne,  the  districts  of  &t 
Quentln,  Yervins,  and  Laon ; 

**  In, the  departments  of  the  Marne,  those  of  Rbeims, 
St  M^p^hould,  and  Vitry; 

^  In  the  department  of  the  Upper  Mame»  those  of  St 
Dizier.and  JoinTille; 

** In. the  department  of  the  JIfeurtbe,  those  of  Toul, 
Pieu^e,  Sarrebourg,  and  Bli^qaont ; 

^  In  (he  department  of  the  Vosges,  thoseof  St  Djez, 
Brugdres,  and  Benurc^ojAt 

^The  district  of  Xure,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Sa6ne ;  and  that  of  St  HyppoUte,  in  ijxe  departmei^ 
of  the  Denies. 

^<  Notwithstanding  the  occupation,  by  the  allies,  of 
the  portion  of  territory  fixed  by  the  principal  treaty* 
and  by  the  present  convention,  his  most  Christian 
majesty  may,  in  the  towns  situated  within  the  territory 
occupied,  maintain  garrisons,  ,the  number  ef  which, 
however,  shall  not  exceed  what  is  laid  down  in  the  fol- 
lowing enumeration : 

At  Calais • lOOO.meDU 

AtGravelines 600  > 

AtBergnes \il^il\'2.^^.^^l^^^'- 
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AtStOmer * 1600  meo. 

At  Wthune ...-^ 500 

AtMontreuil 500 

At  HesdiDB 250 

AtArdre* 160 

AtAire 500 

At  Arras 1000 

AtBouIog^e .---• 300 

AtSt.Venant 900 

At  Lille 3000 

At  Dunkirk  and  its  Forts  -  * 1000 

At  Douay  and  Fort  de  Scarpa 1000 

AtVerdun --  500 

AtMetz 3000 

At  Lauterbourg 200 

At  Weissenbourg 150 

At  Licfatenbourg  -.- -.--.  150 

At  Petite  Pierre 100 

A t  Pfaalsbourg  .--• ---  000 

At  Strasbourg 3000 

A£Schlc9tadt 1000 

At  Neuf  Brisach  and  Fort  Mortier 1000 

AtBefort 1000 

The  next  articles  of  importlince  relate  to  tbe  pecu- 
liiary  indemnity  to  be  fnrnisbed  by  France. 

**  The  sum  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  francs,  being 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity,  shall  be  discharged  day 
by  day,  in  equal  portions,  in  the  space  of  five  years, 
by  means  of  bdns  au  parteur  on  the  royal  treasury  of 
France,  in  the  manner  that  shall  be  now  set  forth. 

*<  Art  I.  The  allied  powers,  acknowledging  the  ne- 
cessity of  guaranteeing  the  tranquillity  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  France,  by  erecting  fortifications  on  cer- 
tain points  the  roost  exposed,  have  determined  to  set 
apart  for  that  object  a  portion  of  the  sums  which  are  to 
be  paid  by  France,  leaving  the  remainder  for  general 
distribution,  under  the  head  of  indemnities.  A  fourth 
part  of  the  total  sum  to  be  paid  by  France  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  erecting  fortifications.  But  as  the  cession 
of  the  fortress  of  Saar-Louis,  equally  founded  on  the 
motive  of  general  safety,  renders  the  construction  of 
new  fortifications  in  the  vicinity  of  that  fortress  super- 
fluous, and  that  the  same  has  been  estimated  at  fifty 
millions,  by  the  military  committee  who  were  consulted 
iipon  that  point,  the  said  fortress  shall  be  set  down  at 
the  above-mentioned  sum,  in  tbe  calculation  of  the 
sums  to  be  expended  in  fortifications,  so  that  the  afore- 
said fourth  part  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  seven 
hundred  millions  of  francs  promised  by  France,  but 
from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  nrilHons;  including  the 
cession  of  Saar-Loiiis/  In  conformity  with  this  dispo- 
sition, the  sum  desthied  for  fortifications  is  fixed  at  one 


hundred  and  eighty^even  and  a  hM  millions  of  francSy 
viz.  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  nliillioiis 
in  real  value,  and  fifty  millions,  represented  by  the 
fortress  of  Saar-Louis. 

^  Art.  II.  In  apportioning  these  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  and  a  half  millions  of  firancs  amongst  the 
states  bordering  on  France,  the  undersigned  ministers 
have  had  in  view  the  neces^'ty,  more  or  leids  ui^nt, 
of  those  states  to  have  additional  fortresses,  and  the 
expense,  more  or  less  considerable,  which  the  erecting 
them  would  incur,  compared  with  the  means  which 
they  severally  possess,  or  will  acquire  by  the  present 
treaty. 

**  According  to  these  principles,  his  majesty  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  will  receive  sixty  millions ; 

**The  King  of  Prussia  twenty  millions; 

**  Tbe  King  of  Sardinia  ten  millions ; 

"  The  King  of  Bavaria,  or  such  other  sovereign  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  France  between  the  Rhine 
and  tbe  Prussian  territory,  fifteen  millions; 

**  The  King  of  Spain  seven  and  a  half  millions. 

''Of  the  twenty-five  millions  which  remain  to  be 
distributed,  five  shall  be  appropriated  to  finish  the 
works  at  Mayence,  and  the  remaining  twenty  shall  be 
,assigned  for  the  erection  of  a  new  federal  fortress  upon 
the  Upper  Rhine. 

'  ''These  sums  shall  be  employed  conformably  with 
the  plans  and  regulations  which  tbe  powers  shall  ado|>t 
for  that  purpose. 

*\  Art.  HI.  The  sum  destined  for  the  fortifications  be- 
ing deducted,  there  remains  five  hundred  and  sixty-two 
and  a'  half  millions,  under  the  head  of  indemnities, 
which  shall  be  apportioned  in  the  following  manner: 

"  Art.  IV.  Although  all  the  allied  states  have  aflbrd- 
ed  prooft  of  the  same  zeal  and  devotion  for  the  com- 
mon cause,  there  are  some,  notwithstanding,  like  Swe- 
den, (which,  from  the  very  commencement,  was  re- 
leased from  all  active  co-operation,  in  consequence  of 
the  difliculty  of  conveying  her  troops  across  the  Baltic,) 
who  have  made  no  efforts  whatever :  others,  like  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Denmark,  although  they  have  armed  to 
assist  in  the  struggle,  have  been  prevented  b^  the  ra- 
pidity of  events  from  effectually  contributing  to  its 
success.  Switzerland,  which  has  rendered  most  essen- 
tial services  to  the  common  cause,  did  not  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  the  25th  of  March  on  the  same  t^nditions  as 
the  other  allies.  These  states  are  thereby  placed  in  a 
different  situation,  which  does  not  allow  of  their  being 
classed  with  the  other  allied  states,  according  to  the 
number  of  their  trot^ps  :  it  is  therefore  agreed,  in  order 
to  obtain  for  (hem  a  just  indemnity,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  apportion  twelve  and  a  half  mil-^ 
lions  in  tbe  following  manner : 
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*<To  Spain  fiire  millioni; 

**  To  Portugal  two  millions ; 

**  To  Denmark  two  and  a  half  millions ; 

**  To  Switzerland  three  millions. 
**  Art.  y.  The  burthen  of  the  war  having  been  borne, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  armies  under  the  respective 
commands  of  Field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Field-marshal  Prince  Blucher;  and  these  armies 
having  moreover  taken  the  city  of  Paris,  it  is  agreed 
that  there  shall  be  retained  out  of  the  contributions 
paid  by  France,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  for  the 
service  of  Great  Britain,  and  twenty-five  millions  for  that 
of  Prussia ;  subject  to  the  arrangements  which  Great 
Britain  is  to  make  with  the  powers,  whose  forces  con- 
stituted the  army  of  Field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, as  to  the  sum  which  is  to  fall  to  their  share 
under  this  head. 

^  Art  VL,  The  five  hundred  millions  which  remain 
after  the  deduction  of  the  sums  stipulated  in  the  pre- 


ceding articles  shall  be  apportioned  in  such  manner  as^ 
that  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  and  England,  shall  each 
have  a  fifth  part.  ' 

**  Art.  YII.  Notwithstanding  the  states  which  have 
acceded  to  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  March  of  this  year, 
have  furnished,  collectively,  less  than  one-foutth  of 
the  number  of  troops  furnished  by  the  four 'principal 
powers  conjointly;  it  has  been  resolved  not  to  take  nb- 
tice  of  this  inequality ;  they  will,  therefore,  taken  col* 
lectively,  enjoy  the  fifth  part  which,  in  pursuance  of 
the  disposition  contained  in  the  preceding  article,  re* 
mains  of  the  five  hundred  millions. 

''Art.  VIIL  The  allotment  of  this  fifth  amongst  the 
several  acceding  states  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  troops  furnished  by  them,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  have  participated  in  the  sum  of  ten 
millions,  allowed  by  the  French  government  for  the 
pay  of  the  troops :  the  table  of  this  allotment  is  an 
nexed. 
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Bavaria  ........   •,.....•.. .-.-..-... 

Low  Countries 

Wirtemberg ^ 

Sardinia  «^ ..^^  ••».... 

Baden.. • 

Hanover 

Saxony... 

Hesse-Darmstadt *. 

-Hesse-Cassel 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin .«. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz • 

Saxe-Gotha 

Saxe-Weimar 

Nassau 

Brunswick 

Hanse Towns i 

Town  of  Franckfort 

Hohenzollern-Hittingen ...'. 

Hohenzollern-SigmaEingen 

Lichtenstein 

Saxe-Meinungen 

Heldboui^hausen......... 

Saxe-Cohoui^ 

Anholt 

Sch wartzbourg 

Reusse.. 

Li  ppe ...........A..... 

Waldeek 

Oldenburg 

Total 

•3L 


JMen. 
60,000 

60,000 
30.000 
IbfiOO 
16,000 
10.000 
16,000 

8,000 
12.000 

8,800 
800 

2,aoo 

1,600 

3,000 

3.000 

3,000 

760 

194 

386 

100 

600 

400 

.  800 

1,600 

1.300 

900 

1,300 

800 

1,600 


235.130 


The  100  MilNoai  of  Fnnc* 
make  per  Man  485  Ffsoc* 

29  HH]  o»»- 

Firmct. 

Cent$, 

25,517.798 

mi 

21,264.832 

22i 

8.606,932 

88- ■ 

6,379,449 

66 

6304,746 

31f 

4,252,966 

44 

6,804,746 

311 

8.402,373 

151 

6,103,669 

73i 

1,616,127 

241 

3404237 

31i 

936,653 

611 

680,474 

63f 

1^6,889 

93i 

1,276,889 

981 

1,275,889 

934 

818,972 

48* 

82.507 

64{ 

164.164 

601 

42,529 

m 

265,177 

mi 

170,118 

66 

3404237 

814 
631 

680,474 

652,885 

634 

382,766 

37 

652,886 

634 

3404237 

314 

680,474 

634 

100,000.000 
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NOTE  OF  THE  MINISTERS  OF  THE  ALLIES. 


The  second  artiele  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  and 
friendship  between  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  respecting^  revolutionary  moyements  in  France, 
as  well  as  the  note  from  the  ministers  of  the  united 
cabinets  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  transmitting^  this 
treaty,. and  their  note  respecting  the  appointment  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
to,  be  left  in  France,  are  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence. 

**  Art.  IL  The  high^contracting  parties,  having  en- 
gaged in  the  war  which  is  just  terminated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  inviolably  the  arrangements  settled 
at  Paris  last  year,  for  the  safety  and  interest  of  Europe, 
have  judged  it  advisable  to  renew  the  said  engagements 
by  the  present  act,  and  to  -confirm  them  as  mutually 
obligatory,  subject  to  the  modifications  contained  in 
the  treaty  signed  this  day  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  and  particularly  those  by 
which  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  his  family,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  treaty  of  the  11th  of  April,  1814,  have 
been  for  ever  excluded  from  supreme  power  in  France, 
which  exclusion  the  contracting  powers  bind  them- 
selves, by  the  present  act»  to  maintain  in  full  vigour, 
and,  should  it  be  necessary,  with  the  whole  of  their 
forces.  And,  as  the  same  revolutionary  principles 
which  upheld  the  last  criminal  usurpation,  might  again, 
under  other  forms,  convulse  France,  and  thereby  en- 
danger the  repose  of  other  states ;  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  high-contracting  parties,  solemnly  admit- 
ting it  to  be  their  duty  to  redouble  their  watchfulness 
for  the  tranquillity  and  interests  of  their  people,  en- 
gage, in  case  so  unfortunate  an  event  should  again  oc- 
cur, to  concert  amongst  themselves,  and  with  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  the  measures  which  they  may  judge 
necessary  to  be  pursued  for  the  safety  of  their  respective 
states,  and  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe." 

THE  FOLLOWINO  IS  A  TRAMSLATION  OP  THE  NOTE  FROM 
TUB  MINISTERS  OF  THE  UNITED  CABINETS,  TO  THE 
DUKE  DE  RICHBLIEI7. 

^The  undersigned  ministers  of  the  united  cabinets 
have  the  honour  to  communicate  to  his  excellency  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu  the  new  treaty  of  alliance,  which 
they  have  just  signed,  in  the  name  and  by  command  of 
their  august  sovereigns ;  the  object  of  which  has  been, 
to  give  to  the  principles  established  by  those  of  Chau- 
mont  and  Vienna  the  application  the  most  conformable 
to  existing  circumstances,  and  to  unite  the  destinies  of 
France  with  the  common  interests  of  Europe. 

"^The  allied  cabinets  consider  the  stability  of  the 
order  of  things",  happily  re-established  in  this  country, 
as  pne  of  the  essential  bases  of  a  solid  and  durable' 
tranquillity.    It  is  towards  this  end  that  their  united 


efforts  have  been  constantly  directed;  it  is  their  sincere 
desire  to  maintain  and  to  consolidate  the  result  of  these 
efforts,  which  has  dictated  all  the  stipulations  of  the 
new  treaty.  His  most  Christian  majesty  wiU  perceive 
in  this  act  the  solicitude  with  which  they  have, concert- 
ed measures  thp  most  proper  to  remove  every  thing 
which  might  in  future  endanger  the  interior  repose  of 
France,  and  prepared  remedies  against  the  dangera 
with  which  the  royaf  authority,  the  basis  of  public 
order,  might  yet  be  menaced.  The  principles  and 
the  intentions  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in  this  respect 
are  invariable ;  of  this  the  engagements  which  they 
have  just  contracted  furnish  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs ;  but  the  lively  interest  which  they  take  in  the 
satisfaction  of  his  most  Christian'  majesty,  as  well  as  in 
the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  makes 
them  hope  that  the  fatal  chances  supposed  in  these  en- 
gagements will  never  be  realized. 

*^  The  allied  cabinets  find  the  first  guarantee  of  this 
hope  in  the  clear  principles,  magnanimous  sentiments, 
and  personal  virtues  of  his  most  Christian  majesty. 
His  majesty  acknowledges  with  them,  that,  in  a  state 
torn  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  revolutionary 
convulsions,  it  is  not  by  force  alone  that  calm  can  be 
restored  to  the  mind,  confidence  to  the  heart,  and  equi- 
librium to  the  different  parts  of  the  social  body ;  but 
that  wisdom  should  be  united  with  vigour,  and  modera- 
tion with  firmness,  for  producing  these  happy  changes. 

^  Far  from  fearing  that  his  most  Christian  majesty 
will  ever  lend  an  ear  to  imprudent  or  impassioned 
councils,  tending  to  renew  discontents  and  alarms,  to 
excite  hatred  and  divisions,  the  allied  cabinets  are  en- 
tirely relieved  from  that  anxiety  by  the  wise  as  well  as 
generous  disposition  which  the  king  has  evinced  at 
every  period  of  his  reign,  and  especially  at  that  of  his 
return  after  the  last  criminal  attempt.  They  know  that 
his  majesty  will  oppose  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  public 
good,  and  of  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  under 
whatever  form  they  may  present  themselves,  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  constitutional  laws,  promulgated  under  his 
own  auspices,  his  well-understood  intention,  to  be  the 
father  of  all  his  subjects,  to  efllace  from  remembrance 
the  evils  which  they  have  suffered,  and  to  preserve  of 
times  past  only  the  good  which  Providence  has  brought 
forth  even  from  the  bosom  of  public  calamity.  It  is 
thus  only  that  the  views  formed  by  the  allied  cabinets 
for  the  preservation  of  the  constitutional  authorhy  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  for  the  happiness  of  his 
country,  and  for  the.  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world,  will  be  crowned  with  a  complete  success;  and 
that  France,  established  upon  her  ancient  basis,  will  re- 
I  sume  the  eminent  place  to  which  she  is  called  in  the 
I  European  system.  ^- g,^,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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**  The  iiDderai§^ed  have  the  honour  to  renew  to  his 
excellency  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  the  assurances  of 
their  high  consideration. 

(Signed)        "  Metternich.         **  Castlerbagh. 
**  H ardenbero.       '<  Capo  d'Istria. 

**  His  excellency  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
minister  and  secretary  of  state  to  his 
most  Christian  majesty  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, &C.  &c  &c/' 

THE   allied   ministers  TO  THE  DUKE   DE  RICHELIEXT. 

**  The  allied  soyereigns,  having  entrusted  Field-mar- 
shal the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  the  command  in 
chief  of  that  portion  of  their  troops  which,  by  article 
y*  of  the  treaty  concluded  this  day  with  Prance,  is  to 
remain  in  that  country  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
the  undersfgned  ministers  of  the  cabinets,  &c.&c.  think 
it  advisable  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  ex- 
cellency the  Duke  de  Richelieu  upon  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  powers  attached  to  this  command. 

"  Although  chiefly  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sure, by  motives  of  consideration  for  the  security  and 
welfare  of  their  own  subjects,  and  far  from  having  the 
intention  of  employing  their  troops  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  police  or  interior  administration  of  France,  or  of 
interfering  with  or  shackling  the  free  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  in  that  country,  the  allied  i^overeigns 
have,  nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  the  high  inte- 
rest which  induces  them  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  legitimate  sovereign,  promised  to  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  to  support  him  with  their  arms  against  all  re- 
volutionary convulsion  tending  to  overturn  by  force  the 
state  of  things  actually  established,  and  which  would 
thus  threaten  anew  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

**  But,  not  forgetting  that  under  the  variety  of  shapes 
in  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  might  still  show  itself 
in  France,  there  might  be  doubts  as  to  what  cases 
might  require  the  interference  of  a  foreign  force,  and, 
being  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  precise  in- 
structions applicable  to  each  particular  case,  the  allied 
sovereigns  have  thought  it  most  advisable  to  confide 
to  the  known  prudence  and  discretion  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  determination  of  the  time  and  mode  in 
which  it  would  be  proper  to  employ  the  troops  under 
his  orders,  in  a  full  confidence  tlwt  he  will,  in  no  case, 
act  without  having  previously  concerted  his  measures 
with  his  majesty  the  King  of  France,  and  that  he  will 
acquaint,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  allied  sovereigns  with 
the  motives  which  have  engaged  him  to  take  his  deter- 
minations. 

**  And  as,  in  order  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  choice  of  his  dispositions,  it  will  be  important 


that  he  should  be  accurately  informed  of  the  events 
which  t^e  place  in  France,  the  ministers  of  the  four 
allied  courts  accredited  to  his  most  Christian  majesty 
have  received  orders  to4^eep  up  jointly  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  his  grace,  and  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  the  regular  channel  of  communication  between 
the  French  government  and  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  allied  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  to 
the  French  government  those  communications  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  have  to  address  to  it,  and 
also  transmit  to  the  field-marshal  those  views  and  ap 
plications  which  the  court  of  France  might  wish  he 
should  receive. 

^  The  undersigned  hope  that  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
will  perceive  in  these  arrangements  the  same  character, 
and  the  same  principles,  in  which  the  measure  of  the 
military  occupation  of  part  of  France  has  been  con- 
ceived and  adopted.  They,  moreover,  carry  with  them, 
in  quitting  this  country,  the  consolatory  persuasion,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  elements  of  disorder  which  France 
may  still  contain,  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary 
events,  a  wise  and  paternal  government,  acting  on 
principles  adapted  to  compose  and  conciliate  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  abstaining  from  all  acts  contrary  to 
such  system,  will  succeed  not  only  in  maintaining  the 
public  repose,  but  also  in  re-establishing  universal 
onion  and  confidence,  while  it  will  relieve  the  allied 
powers,  as  far  as  the  measures  of  the  government  will 
admit,  from  the  painful  necessity  of  recurring  to  th.e 
adoption  of  means,  which,  in  the  event  of  renewed 
disorder,  would  be  imperiously  prescribed  to  them  by 
the  duty  of  providing  for  the  security  of  their  own 
subjects,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
**  The  undersigned,  &c. 
•  (Signed)        **  Castlerbagh.      "  Capo  d'Istria. 

**  Hardenberg.       ^  Rasoumoffsky. 

•*  Metternich.      .  "  Wessenbbro." 

Marshal  Ney,  whose  treasonable  defectioa  has  been 
already  related  in  its  proper  place,  was  now  arrested, 
and  brought  before  a  court-martial,  charged  with  his 
trial,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  justice,  on  the  , 
9th  of  November. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  detachment  of 
each  legion  of  the  national  guard,  picquets  of  gens- 
d'  armerie,  &c  were  stationed  at  the  palace,  and  in  the 
environs. 

The  service  of  the  interior  of  the  palace  was  per- 
formed by  national  guards  and  veterans.  The  place 
for  the  accused  was  near  his  advocate,  in  the  semi- 
circular space  below  the  bench  of  the  judges. 

The  concourse  of  persons  assembled  to  hear  the  trial  ^ 
was  prodigious.    Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  Lord  ^ 
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and  Lady  Castlereagb,  and  several  other  persons  of 
distinction,  occupied  the  places  reserved  for  their  ac- 
commodation. 

The  opening^  of  the  sitting  was,  however,  delayed  by 
the  following  incident. 

Massena,  Prince  of  EssKng,  conceived  that  he  ought 
to  decline  assisting  as  judge  of  the  Prince  of  Moskwa; 
observing,  that  an  enmity  had  been  produced  between 
himself  and  the  accused,  by  some  differences  that  had 
arisen  between  them  in  Spam. 

The  council  of  war  deliberated  upon  the  validity  of 
the  reasons  urged  by  Marshal  Massena,  and  decided 
that  it  was  impossible  the  slight  resentment  of  a  gene- 
ral of  an  army  could  operate  upon  the  conscience  of 
a  judge.  The  mar^al  theh  took  his  seat  among  the 
members  of  the  council. 

After  the  reading  of  various  letters  relative  to  the 
convocation  and  formation  of  the  court-martial,  Mar- 
shal Joordan  notified  to  Lient.-General  Grundler,  the 
reporter,  to  begin  reading  the  papers.  The  first  were 
the  two  ordonnances  of  the  24th  of  July  and  2d  of 
August,  relative  to  the  individuals  to  be  tried  by  the 
court-martial  of  the  first  division. 

Several  preliminary  papers  were  then  read,  among 
which  was  the  following  examination  of  Marshal  Ney 
in  his  prison: 

*'  Q.  When  you  received  inforniation  of  the  new 
landing  of  Buonaparte,  did  you  offer  your  services  to 
his  majesty  ? 

**  A.  I  did  not  offer  my  services  to  his  majesty.  I 
left  my  estate  near  Chateaudun,  in  consequence  of  an 
order  which  I  received  from  the  minister  of  war,  ap- 
pointing me  governor  of  the  military  division.  But  I 
have  to  observe  that  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  your 
questions.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  I 
am  not  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  military  commission,  but 
by  the  house  of  peers.  Besides,  I  know  not  what  your 
quality  is.  I  perceive,  indeed,  from  your  dress,  that 
you  belong  to  the  king's  government,  but  nothing 
proves  to  me  in  what  character  you  appear  here. 

**  Q.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  my  office.  I  am  in- 
troduced into  your  apartment  by  the  keeper  of  this 
prison,  whom  you  every  day  see. 

'^A.  I  do  not  refuse  to  answer  your  questions,  but  I 
think  I  might  be  assisted  by  my  counsel. 

*^  Q.  When  did  you  arrive  at  Paris  ? 

«  A.  On  the  9th. 

"  Q.  What  induced  you  to  proceed  to  Paris  ? 

*<  A.  An  order  from  the  minister  of  war,  which  direct- 
ed me  to  proceed  to  Besancon. 

"*  Q.  Why  did  you  not  proceed  directly  to  that  des- 
tination ? 


'^  ^.  I  would  have  gone  to  Besancon,  but  having  no 
uniforms,  I  came  to  Paris  for  them. 

**  Q.  Did  you  ask  an  audience  of  his  majesty  before 
your  departure  ? 

^  A.  I  made,  in  fact,  that  request ;  but  the  minister 
refused  it,  under  the  pretext  that  his  majesty  was  in- 
disposed. I  saw  the  Duke  of  Berri  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  afterwards  waited  on  the  king. 

'^  Q.  What  did  you  say  to  his  majesty? 

^  A.  I  stated  that  the  minister  of  war  having  ordered 
me  to  depart,  I  had  waited  on  his  inajesty  to^ask  such 
instructions  as  he  pleased  to  give  me. 

^<Q.  What  did  the  king  say  to  you? 

^  A.  That  he  relied  on  my  zeal  and  devotedness. 

*'  Q.  What  answer  did  you  make? 

**A,\  believe  I  replied  that  this  was  an  act  of  mad- 
ness, and  that  if  Buonaparte  were  taken,  he  deserved 
to  be  brought  to  Paris  in  an  iron  cage.  I  know  it  has 
been  reported  that  I  promised  to  bring  him  in  an  iron 
cage,  but  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  also  stated  that 
Buonaparte  was  very  criminal  in  having  broken  his 
owtlawry.  I  afterwards  made  the  same  observation  to 
himself,  but  he  laughed  at  it. 

^  Q.  Did  you  not  ask  his  majesty  for  money  at  this 
interview? 

**A.  I  know  it  has  been  publicly  reported  that  I  re- 
ceived five  hundred  thousand  francs,  but  that  is  false. 
The  prefect  of  Besancon  offered  me  money,  if  I  wanted 
it 

*^  Q.  On  taking  leave  of  the  king,  did  not  you  kiss  his 
band? 

<*  A.  I  do  not  well  recollect  that  incident.  Yes,  I 
believe  I  did  kiss  his  majesty's  hand  when  he  presented 
it  on  my  taking  leave. 

^  Q.  Did  you  not  receive  orders  from  Buonaparte 
before  your  arrival  at  Besancon  ? 

**A.  No.  I  received  no  orders  except  from  the  mi- 
nister at  war,  the  Duke  de  Berri,  and  bis  majesty. 

^  Q.  On  arriving  at  Lons-le-SauInier,  did  you  not  re- 
ceive an  agent  from  Buonaparte  ? 

^  A.  On  the  13th,  at  two  in  the  morning,  I  received 
an  agent,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  an  officer  of  the  guard* 
in  disguise,  and  who  had  lost  an  arm.  He  delivered 
to  me,  on  the  part  of  General  Bertrand,  the  procla- 
mation which  I  published  on  the' 14th.  I  say  the  pro- 
clamation, and  not  my  proclamation,  because  it  was 
sent  to  me  ready  drawn  up. 

**  Q.  How  came  you  to  determine  upon  publishing 
that  proclamation  ?  .         , 

A.  Before  causing  it  to  be  read  to  the  troops,  I  com- 
municated it  to  General  Bourmont  and  another,  and 
asked  them  what  I  ought  to  do?  Bourmont  replied, 
that  the  Bourbons  had  committed  great  faults,  and  that 
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Aey  oiigkt  le  be  abaufjkwied*  In  the  mornmg  I  aaieiiir 
bled  the  troops,  and  read  the  proclamatiob,  which  was 
prioted  two  hours  after. 

**  Q.  Do  yott  affirm  that  you  did  not  write  to  Buona- 
parte before  the  14th,  and  that  you  sent  no  officers  to 
him? 

**A^  I  neither  wrote  nor  sent  officers  to  him.  Before 
•wading  the  prodamatfon  to  the  troops  on  the  14di,  I 
assembled  the  senior  officers  of  several  regiments.  I 
harangaed  them  in  a  maiuier  favourable  to  the  interests 
€if  the  king,  and  stated  that  if  I  observed  the  least  hesi- 
tation among  any  of  them,  I  would  punish  fbem  with 
the  greatest  severity 

^  Q.  Did  you,  on.the  14th,  exhort  the  troops  to  aban- 
don the  canse  of  the  king,  and  espouse  that  of  Buona- 
partef  . 

^^.  It  is  true  I  did.  I  Was,  impelled«-I  did  wrong; 
of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 

*^  The  marshal  then  said,  *  I  have  been  often  tempted 
to  blow  out  my  brains ;  but  I  have  not  done  it,  because 
I  wish  to  vindicate  myself.  I  know  I  have  done  much 
wrong,  for  which  good  n^en  will  blaine  me.  I  blame 
myself;  but  I  am  not  a  traitor :  I  was  drawn  on.  Had 
1  wished  to  betray,  I  should  have  given  false  informa- 
tion to  Suchet,  when  be  wrote  to  me  that  his  troops 
were  in  a  state  of  fermentation.' 

^  Q.  If  you  did  not  correspond  with  Buonaparte  be- 
fore yoar  arrival  at  Lons-le-Sanlnier,  why  did  you  so 
•  soon  change  your  resolution  f 

*^A.  Why  do  yon  aski  One  might  say  that  a  dyke 
hsd  broken.  J  was  disconcerted  by  the  bad  news  which 
w^  circulating,  and  by  the  terrors  which  the  prefect 
of  Douba  had  created.  I  had  lost  my  head ;  I  stood  in 
no  relation  with  things  as  they  were;  I  was  doubtless 
iwTong  IB  reading  the  proclamation,  but  was  impelled 
by  ciscumstances. 

^  Q.  Whi^  did  Bertrand  say  to  yon  in  the  first  letter 
he  wrote  ¥ 

^  jS.  He  gave  me  orders.  Yon  must  have  onr  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  he  said.  If  you. want  any,  I  have 
found  five  hundred  at  Grenoble.  He  said  nothing  re- 
specting the  king;  be  expresscNl  himself  as  if  the  Bour- 
bons had  never  appeansd. 

**  Q.  Where  did  you  see  Buonaparte  ? 

^•tf.  AtAuxerre. 

<'  Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  at  diat  interview  9 

^Ji.  He  lotd  me  that  he  oould  have  caused  the  king 
aad  the  royal  family  to  be  arrested,  but  that  he  was 
sure  of  Paris.  He  spoke  of  his  dining  on  board  of  an 
English  vessel  in  the  road  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  men- 
imaad  ebe  Frendi  generab  who  were  present  He  told 
•me  that  his  project  was  certain,  aad  bad  been  prepared 
by  kmg  combinalien.    He  spoke  to  me  of  all  that  had 
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passed  at  Paris,  of  the  dinner  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to 
which  he  said  the  marshals  had  not  been  invited.  He 
told  me  that  my  wife  had  not  been  invited,  which  was 
correct,  and  appeared  to  be  well  informed  of  every 
thmg.  I  believe  it  was  he  who  informed  me  of  the  di»- 
grace  of  Soult.  He  spoke  of  Soult's  system,  which 
had  placed  two  lieutenants-general  .in  each  military 
division,  one  of  whom  corresponded  with  himself  only; 
so  that  there  was  in  each  department  one  general  for 
the  king,  and  another  for  the  minister. 

**  Q.  Did  not  Buonaparte,  in  this  interview,  remind  , 
you  of  former  connections? 

^^^•'He  spo^e  of  my  campaigns,  and  called  me  Ufae 
brave  among  the  brave,' — an  appellation  which  he  used 
often  to  give  to  me. 

^  At  the  end  of  this  examination  the  marshal  said, 
'  I  left  Paris  with  the  intention  of  sacrificing  my  life 
for  the  king.  What  I  did  was  a  great  evil.  I  lost 
myself.  I  would  have  gone  to  the  United  States,  where 
I  wished  to.  remain  for  the  honour  of  my  children*' 

^Marshal  de  Sorans,  aid-de-camp  to  Monsieur,  was 
sent  to  the  Duke  de  Berri.  He  met  Marshal  Ney,  who 
carried  him  to  Lpns-le-SauInier.  The  dispositidn  of 
the  army  appeared  disquieting*  The  marshal  re-as- 
sured him.  Afterwards  the  marshal  received  the  pro- 
clamations of  Buonaparto.  The  witness  .aet  off  again 
on  the  I3th,  with  despatches  for  the  marshal,  who  ap- 
peared to  shew  the  best  principles. 

<'The  Count  de  Villars,  on  the  15tb,  learned  the 
reading  of  the  prciclamation  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  the 
insurrection:  of  the  town  of  Lons.  The  same  thiiig 
happened  at  Poligny,  as  well  as  at  Arbois*  In  the 
evening  of  next  day.  Generals  Bourmont  and  Lecoiirbe 
arrived.  M.  de  Villars  conversed  with  them,  and,  see- 
ing General  Lecourbe  with  a  tri-coloured  Cockade,  he 
reproached  him  for  it:  but  Lecourbe  answered,  'What 
would  you  have  us  do  with  soldiers  who  will  not  fight  f 
we  resemble  the  Roman  en^pire  in  its  decline.' 

*^  The  Count  de  Grivel,  marechal  de  camp,  declared, 
that  he  saw  Marshal  Ney  on  the  IStb  of  March  last, 
and  that  he  was  well-disposed ;  that,  on  the  14th,  the 
witness  was  present  at  the  review,  in  which  the  mar- 
shal read  the  proclamation.  The  witnesa  withdrew  to 
Dole  to  M.  de  Vaulcbier. , 

*<  M.  de  Mbntgenet,  marechal  de  camp,  declared  that, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  Marshal  Ney  came  to  Besancon, 
and  look  mijLitary  measures;  that  he  then  went  to  Lons- 
le-Saulnier. 

<'  M.  Dulenlr,  lieutenant-gedfteral,  dedaredihat,  on  the    . 
I4tb  of  Marcby  after  having  heard  the  proclamation  of 
Manbid  Ney,  he  retired;  that  the  marshal  then  issued 
an  order  for  hia  acrest;  but  that  this. order  waa  after- 
Wards  revekad* 
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"  M.  Pierre  Boulogne,  a  merchant  of  Paris,  declared 
that,  on  the  12th  of  March',  he  returned  from  Lyons  to 
Paris  by  Lons-Ie-Saulnier.  He  was.  carried  before 
Marshal  Ney;  he  informed  him  of  Buonaparte's  en- 
trance into  Lyons,  and  the  details  cf  that  erent.  The 
marshal  said  that  he  had  concerted  with  Marshal  Mks- 
sena,  who  would  shortly  arrive ;  that  the  enterprise  of 
Buonaparte  was  nothing ;  and  that  it  would  never  suc- 
ceed. 

**The  declaration  of  M.  Gamier,  formerly  mayor  of 
Dole,  was  next  heard.  He  deposed,  that,  having  seen 
Marshal  Ney  on  the  15tb  of  March,  he  heard  him  use 
the  most  incendiary  language  against  the  august  dy- 
nasty of  the  Bourbons ;  that  the  marshal  caused  the 
city  of  Dole  to  be  illuminated,  and  issued  the  procla- 
mation which  he  had  r^ad  the  night  before  at  Lons-le- 
Saulnier.  The  witness  was  to  have  been  arrested ;  but 
be  concealed  himself  for  thirty-two  days  in  a  forest, 
and  thus  escaped.  He  believed  that  the  marshal  might 
have  stopped  the  enterprise  of  Buonaparte. 

''Lieutenant-general  Count  de  Bourmont  deposed, 
that,  on  the  6th  of  March,  he  was  informed  of  the  de- 
barkation of  Buonaparte.  He  marched  the  troops  from 
Besancon  to  Lyons,  according  to  the  orders,  of  Mon- 
sieur. From  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  March,  he  was 
under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Ney,  at  Lons-le-SauInier. 
The  marshal  declafed  it  to  be  necessary  to  oppose  Buo- 
naparte. He  reported  the  measures  which  they  took  in 
concert  with  each  other, 

**  On  the  15th'  of  March,  the  marshal  read  to  him  a 
proclamation  which  be  wished  to  publish :  he  opposed 
this  publication  as  much  as  possible,  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  back  the  marshal  to  his  duty  towards  the  king. 
The  marshal  read  the  proclamation  to  the  soldiers.  It 
excited  cries  of  *  Vive  VEmpereur!* 

<'  This  witness  expressed  an  opinion,  that  if,  on  taking 
precautions,  battle  bad  been  given,  the  troops  might 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  king ;  but  the  prodama- 
.  tion  defeated  every  thing.  The  subaltern  officens  and 
.  soldiers  impelled  the  superior  officers  and  generals, 
many  of  whom  retired.  The  declaration  of  General 
Count  de  Bourmont  mentioned  officers  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  king. 

^  There  was  next  read  a  supplement  to  that  declara- 
.  tion,  explaining  the  measures  of  defence  adopted  at 
■  Besancon. 

Field-marshal  Guy  made  a  declaration,  which  was 
read.  He  deposed  that,  being  at  Lons-le-SauInier  on 
ha]f<«pay,  he  visited  Marshal  Ney  on  the  12th  of  March, 
who  engaged  him  to  remain  faithful  to  the  king. 

^  The  witness  only  knew  by  hearsay,  the  measures 
which  were  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
He  was  at  breakfast  with  General  Jariywhen  the  mar« 


shal  read  bts  proclamation,  which  was  succeeded  by 
cries  of  *  Vive  VEmpereur  1* 

^  On  the  13th  of  March,  the  marshal  assembled  hk 
generals,  and  informed  them  that  they  could  no  longer 
hesitate,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  join  Buonaparte. 
He  disregarded  the  observations  of  M.  Bourmont,  and 
the  witness,  and  read  his  proclamation  to  them.  The 
witness  was  near  the  marshal  when  he  read  the  proda* 
mation  to  the  troops.  It  produced  the  most  fatal  effects ; 
and,  at  that  period,  they  were  so  near  Lyons,  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  repress  the  soldiers  for 
any  length  of  time. 

^  M.  de  Beurogrard,  chief  of  a  squadron  of  gendar- 
merie, said,  that,  after  having  read  his  proclamation  to 
the  troops.  Marshal  Ney  embraced  them  all,  even  die 
fifers  and  drunrniers,  and  that  he  endeavoured  in  yaifk 
to  compel  the  witness  to  shout  *'  Vive  VEmpereur  /' 

^  Baron  Capelle,  prefect  of  Ain,  declared,  that  Ge- 
nerals de  Bourmont  and  Lecourb,  and  Marshal  Ney 
himself,  informed  him,  that  the  return  of  Buonaparte 
was  contrived  by  Marshal  Ney,  with  other  marshals, 
the  minister  of  war,  and  Madame  Hortensia.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  first  thought  of;  but,  after 
having  learnt  with  certainty  that  that  prince  would  not 
favour  the  projects  of  the  conspirators,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  accept  the  proposals  of  Madame  Hortensia. 

'^  The  prefect  of  Cruize  deposed,  that  he  informed 
the  marshal  of  his  firm  resolution  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  king,  and  that  the  marshal  replied,  '  Ywt,  are  aef- 
ing  Joolishly:*  adding  many  insults  and  outrages 
against  the  princes ;  and  that  the  marshal  terminated 
this  interview  by  the  following  words,  which  he  pro- 
nounced with  a  firm  voice : — ^  We  must  have  another 
dynasty,* 

*^  Several  other  depositions  tended  deeply  to  incul- 
pate the  accused.  None,  however,  shewed  that  he  had 
either  demanded  or  received  money  before  his  depar- 
ture from  Paris. 

*^  The  sitting  terminated  at  half-past  6ve  o'clock,  and 
adjourned  tiU  the  next  day,  to  continue  the  reading  of 
the  documents.'' 


On  the  10th,  the  second  sitting  was  opened,  at  eleven 
o^^lock  in  the  forenoon. 

The  reporter,  M.  de  Case,  said,  .^  I  am  about  to  read 
to  the  court  some  documents  which  are  not  iestimotnes: 
they  are  letters,  or  mere  notes,  which  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  notices." 

After  these  had  been  read,  the  president  spoke  as 
follows : 

''The  reading  of  the  documents  being  now  termi- 
nated, the  accused  is  about  to  mske  his  appearancei|  I 
must  remind  |he  pablic  thati^joarksof  apphuii^^ 
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dfoapprobation  ib*e  prohibited.  I  baire  directed  the 
commandant  of  the  guard  to  remove  every  person  who 
•shall  not  conduct  himself  with  the  respect  that  is  due 
io  the  court  and  to  misfortune.'' 

At  twelve  o'clock.  Marshal  Ney  made  his  appearance; 
almost  the  whole  audience  rose  from  their  seats;  his 
presence  produced  a  lively  sensation,  and  a  short  pause 
followed.  The  president  invited  him  to  sit  down  in  an 
arm-chair  placed  on  a  small,  platform,  opposite  to  the 
members  of  the  court ;  he  made  a  slig^ht  inclination  of 
his  body  when  invited  to  sit  down.  He  wore  a  simple 
military  frock,  without  facings ;  he  had  a  piece  of  crape 
upon  his  arms,  and  also  something  in  the  form  of  a 
cockade  in  his  hat  He  appeared  in  good  health,  and 
not  depressed,  though  occasionally  agitated. 

On  the  president  asking — ^What  is  your  name,  your 
place  of  birth,  and  description  f — the  marshal  rose,  and 
read  the  following  speech: 

**  From  deference  to  the  marshals  of  France  and  the 
lieutenants-general,  I  have  consented  to  reply  to  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  me  in  their  name  by  the 
Marshal-de-camp  Qrundler,  not  wishing  to  obstruct  the 
course  of  proceedings  commenced  against  me.  But 
introduced  before  a  tribunal,  I  now  think  it  my  duty 
to  abstain  from  answering  every  question  that  might 
tend  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  my  moide 
of  trial.  Without,  therefore,  failing  in  the  respect 
which  I  owe  to  Messrs.  the  marshals  of  France,  and 
the  lieutenants^eneral,  I  declare  that  I  deny^he  com-- 
petency  of  any  oourt*martial  to  try  me,  and  I  formally 
demand  to  be  brought  before  the  judges  who  are  as- 
signed to  me  by  the  constitutional  charter.  A  stranger 
to  matters  of  jurisprudence,  I  demand  permission  of 
the  court  to  develope  my  reasons  by  the  organ  of  my 
defender." 

The  president,  Marshal  Jourdan,  received  this  decla- 
ration of  the  accused :  he  at  the  same  time  observed  to 
him,  that,  to  ascertain  his  identity,  it  was  essential  that 
he  should  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  him,  as  to  his 
name,  surname,  quality,  and  the  orders  with  which  he 
was  decorated ;  but  bis  answers  would  no-ways  com- 
promise him. 

Several  questions  were  then  proposed,  to  which  the 
marshal  replied  as  follows :  - 

^  My  name  is  Michael  Ney,  bom  at  San  Louis,  the 

February,   1769;    Marshal  of  France,  duke  of 

Elchingen,  prince  of  the  Moskwa,  knight  of  St.  Louis, 
grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  knight  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  and  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Christ." 

M.  Berryer,  Marshal  Hoy's  counsel,  urged  the  in- 
competency of  the  court  in  a  long  speech,  which  was 
replied'  to  by  M.  Joinville ;  after  which.  Marshal  Ney 
was  conducted  back  to  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie. 
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The  council  retired  at  four  o'clock,  and,  in  half  an  hpur, 
the  president,  in  open  court,  pronounced  the  following 
judgment: 

^  The  cQimcil,  having  deliberated  on  the  question  of 
its  incompetence  to  .try  Marshal  Ney,  has  decided  by  a 
majority  of  five  voices  against  two,  that  it  is  not  com- 
petent to  try  Marshal  Ney.  It  directs  the  Marshal-de- 
camp Grundler,  the  reporter,  to  acquaint  Marshal  Ney 
with  this  judgment." 

In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  following  ordi- 
nance of  the  king  was  published  on  the  11th,  and  in- 
troduced  to  the  chamber  of  peers  the  same  evening : 

"  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God^  S^c. 

**  Considering  the  33d  article  of  the  constitutional 
charter,  and  having  heard  our  ministers,  we  have  d.e- 
creed,  and  do  decree,  as  follows : 

^  The  chamber  of  peers  shall  proceed,  without  delay, 
to  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney,  accused  of  high  treason, 
and  of  an  outrage  against  die  safety  of  the  state. 

^  It  will  observe  on  the  trial,  the  same  forms  as  on 
the  proposition  of  laws,  without,  however,  dividing 
itself  into  bureaux. 

**  The  president  of  the  chamber  shall  question  the 
prisoner  during  the  audience,  and  shall  regulate  the 
debates. 

**  The  opinions  shall  be  taken  according  to  the  forms 
used  in  the  tribunals. 

^The  present  ordinance  shall  be  carried  to  the  cham- 
ber of  peers  by  our  ministers,  secretaries  of  state,  and 
by  our  attorney-general  of -the  royal  court  of  Paris, 
whom  we  chai^  to  support  the  accusation  and  the  dis- 
cussion. 

«'Done  at  the  palace  of  the  ThuiUeries,  the  11th  of 
November,  1815,  and  of  our  reign  the  twenty-first. 
(Signed)  **.Louis. 

(Countersigned)  **Bichbueu" 

The  Duko  de  Bichelieu,  president  of  the  cabinet, 
explained  to  the  chamber  the  motives  of  this  ordinance 
in  the  following  speech : 

**  My  Lords, 

*^  The  extraordinary  court-martial  established  for  the 
trial  of  Marshal  Ney  has  declared  itself  incompetent. 
I  shall  not  mention  all  the  reigns  on  which  their  opi- 
nion is  founded.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  one  of  tDe  mo- 
tives is,  that  the  marshal  is  accused  of  high  treason. 

^  By  the  terms  of  the  charter,  it  belongs  to  you  to 
try  this  sort  of  crime.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  exer- 
cising this  high  jurisdiction,  that  the  chamber  be  orga- 
nized like  an  ordinary  tribunal.  The  forms  which  you 
follow  in  the  proposition  of  laws,  and  for  judg^g,  in 
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Od  the  4th  of  December,  the  manbsil  was  brought 
before  the  chamber  of  peen;  SL  SL  Berryer  and  Da- 
piD^  bit  defeoder  aod  connsel,  having  prer joosljr  dis- 
tributed a  memorial,  entitled  ^  Effects  of  the  militi^ry 
MDvention  of  the  3d  of  July,  1815,  and  of  the  trea^ 
of  the  20th  of  November,  with  reference  to  tl^e  sen- 
sations of  Marshal  Ney." 

The  chancellor  having  given  ord^  to  read  the  act 
of  accpsationjt  the  king's  attorney-general  deemed  if, 
unnecessary,  and  desired  that  the. ^amji^^iw  of  wit- 
nesses should  commence* 

The  prisoner  had  the  Prince  of  Eckmnhl,  the  Count 
de  Bondy,  GniUeniinot,  and  Bignon,  to  give  evidence 
relative  to  the  bases  of  the  military  cpnvention,  they  bad 
signed  with  the  allies  on  the  3d  of  July,  for  .the  sur- 
render of  Paris,  and  the  evacuation  of  the,. French 
army,  and  of  which  the  prisoner  clain^ed  the  benefit 
of  the  tweVth  article 

'  The  Dae  d'Albufera  was  prevented  from  attendipg. 
by  indisposition* 

The  marshal's  name,  title,  and^digpiti^s,  beiqg  de*, 
manded  by  the  chancellor,  he  obeervieid}  that  he  wQMld 
answer  every  question  addressed  tp  Ui^  reserving  the 
right  of  enforcing  in  his  defence,  .the.clivi.scs  relating 
to  him  in  the  capitulation  of  the  3d  of  July,  and  the 
treaty  of  the  20th  of  November. 

Here  the  marshal  underwent  a  long  ex;aminatiot),  si-^ 
milar,  in  substance,  to  that  which  previously  took  place 
in  the  Concierg^e,  and  has  been  already  laid  before 
the  reader. 

Several  witnesses  also  testified  to  the  general  con- 
duct of  Ney.  Their  evidence  is  only.^  repetition .  of 
what  was  deposed  before  the.  council  ot  war  ,on  ibe. 
first  proceedings  against  the  marshah       . 

During  the  trials  a  peer  r^quired  of  the  prisoner  the 
names  of  Buonaparte's. emissaries,  who  came  to  him  pa 
the  night  of  the  13th»and  14th;  but  the  marshal,  ac- 
knowledging that  he  knew  them,  refused  to  tell. .    . 

The  sitting  was  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday  morning,, 
when  the  examination  of  witnesses  was  resumed^  several 
of  whom  spoke  warmly  to  the  general  good  antentions 
of  the  marshal;  but  these  were  more  than  connter- 
balanced  by  the  mass  of  contrary  evidence.,      v 

Marshal  Davoust  appeared  to  give  evidence  relative 
to  the  convention  of  the  3d  of  July,  and  said, 

<'  On  the  2d  or  3d  of  July,  at  the  moment  I  was  pre- 
paring to  give  battle,  the  provisional  government  sent 
me  a  prqjet  of  an  armistice.  I  dictated  to  M.  Bignon 
some  new  articles,  and  among  them  the  twelfth,  rela- 
tive to  respect  of  persons  and  property^  .and  to  an 
oblivion  of  all  political  opinions,  and  I  ordered  M. 
Quilleminot  to  bilaak  off  the  armistice  if  this  article  was 
not  adopted*" 


M.  Dnpin  demanded  the  marshal's  opinioR  relativo 
to  the  inient  of  the  article;  but  the  chancellor  deemed 
this  question  unnecess^y,  as  the  chamber  would  de« 
<;ide  what  jinfluepce  the  armistice  jrould  .hf  ve  on  the 
case.    This  opinion  .prevailed  with  the  court.  . 

The  exanpunatic^  h*^>i^  terminated^  M*  Bellart,  the 
king's  i^ittpn^ey-gi^ners^  addreap^  the  ciu^nl]|er,  and 
after  ^assimilating  the  j  sitn^tipn  of  JHhr^al  Ney  to  |he 
fallen  glories  of  Tadpior  in  the. desert,  he  pTOceeded  to 
recap^ulate  the  evident^,  aqd  ,i;o|niwent<pd, with  mfteh 
severity  on  the  marshal's  conduct  ^   ) 

The  ainiilg  then  el^^dt  (in  <)<wplWI<^  ^^.  tbe 
wishes  of  the  prisoner's  connsel.       .    ;«  <  i 

The  next  momngt  at  baif-pi^(  ten,  M^Benypr  oooir 
meniped  his  defence.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  to  ,^)m^ 
.  king  Car  allowing  a  firee  t^d  |i!i^ic  tiJal  J(o  the  priap^fM^t 
i|nd  (bo  the  chau^bei;,  fo^r  Uieir  indulgepce  if  rffr^nlhi^ 
time  sufficient  for  preparation*  J9^<drew  .a  picture  %  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  Buonaparte,  impelled  by  the  blind 
enthu9iasm.of  the  people,  and  facijykat^d  .by  the  i;eady 
defection  of  the  soldiery ;  and  fbiiodod  onibepie^wnp-! 
tion,.that  the  marshal,  far  from  being  ^ble.tQ  dire<;t  the 
cnrreQt  of  qpinion,  wfis  hiirried  forward.hy  4t»,irreaisl- 
ibie  impetuosity.  Far  frpm.  bieing  inflaenoed  .byitha;t 
.raaity  impoted  in  the  act  of  ap€Osatioti|<lie  attempted 
to  shew,  that,  .honoured  »b  .the  marshal  ,bad  been  by 
the  roy^l  favour,  and  proudly  eminent  jps  he  theft  stead 
ill  general  opinion,  it  must  have  been  his  interest  to 
consolidate  that  authority  under  which  he  tJ^n, flou- 
rished. *f  Why  tbeq,"  asked  the  counsQl,  ^should  the 
case  of  Marshal  Ney  stand  isolated  frctm  the  i6fim  ttf 
de&cticm?" 

He  then  comfnented.on  the  evidetijce,  aiid  observed 
ho{vr  strongly  it  corroborated  his  previqii^  observations. 
But  not.only  was  the  mainhal's  condqctidi^fensible,  ^but 
.  e  ven  cpmmendable,  as  resn)  ting.from  the  p^ratno^nt  ^n* 
sideration  of  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  i^onntry.  On 
this  he  observed,  the  case  might  be  related; -hut  other 
points  of  importance  to  the  accused  impelled  him  forward. 

Here  the  counsel  was  proceeding  to  speak  on'tbemili- 
tary  invention,  when  the  attorney-general  in^rrupted 
him,  and  the  chancellor  prevented  the  counsel  of  the 
prisoner  from  developing  the  motives  of  that  convention.: 

JH»  JOtupin — **  To  prov.e  to  ypu  tfce  high  respect  we 
entertain  for  the  decision  of  the  chamber,  we  shall  not 
speak  in  oppositiaa  to  the  cirre^.now  pronpunced;  but  I 
suppIio9^te  the  court  to  receive  one  .observation  ip  po(nt 
.of  fact^ .  The  mvshal  is  not.only  under  ^he  protection 
of  the  French  laws,  but  also  under  that  of  the  righifi  of 
nations*  Though  a  Frenchman  in  heart,  the  marshalis 
no  Icmger  sq^  by  the  treaty  of  the  2Qth  of  Novfinhef.. 
Sa^r^Lpuis  is  no  longer  our  territory.  The  marahid  may 
do  what  he  pleases,  bat  I  tlms  ai^quit  my  conscience.''  . 
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MmAalJfeff-^  Yes,  l^w  a  Ffeafiiii|iaik*--aud  I  will 
die  a  .Freachmanl^-J  raqoMl,  undar  frrour,  thdt  yon 
will  hear  wM  I  ha7e>to  wf.-^Me  cpemdupaper.) — 
So  far  from  my  defence  being  free,  I  perceive  that  it  ia 
shackled.  I  thank  my  advocates  for  what  they  have 
done,  and  for  what  they  ate  prepared  'still  to  do;  but  I  en- 
treat them  to  cease,  rather  than  defend  me  jm|>erfectly. 
I  would  prrfer  not  being  defended  at  all;  to  haTing 
only  the  semblance  of  a  defencsv  I  am  accnaed  against 
the  faith  of  treaties,  and  it  is  not  permitted  thut  I  daim 
them.  I  will  act  like  Moreau,  and  appeal  to  Europe 
and  posterity.''  He  was  here  ioterrutited  by  the  at* 
torney-general. 

The  ChwMieUw^'^  The  advocates  of  the  prisoner 
may  continue  to  speak  in  conformity  with  the  injunction 
I  have  laid  down,  and  confining  themselves  to  the 
question.''    . 

JUarshal  Jfey^--^  I  forbid  my  advocates  to  speak;  at 
least  thay  should  not  be  suffered  to  speak  every  thing 
that  they  may  judge  proper." 

The  Attorney-General — ^  Since  the  marshal  persists, 
and  the  defence  ceases,  the  accusation  likewise  ceases." 

The  king's  commissioners  then  required  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  on  Marshal  Ney,  and  that. he  be  coii- 
demned  to  capital  punishmept. 

The  ChaneeUarr-**  Accused,  have  you  any  thing  td 
object  to  the  requisition  ? " 

Marshal  JVey^'*  Nothing  at  all." 

The  prisoner  then  retired. 

The  chamber  commenced  its  deliberations  at  five 
o'clock,  and  at  half-past  eleven  the  chancellor  pro- 
nounced the  following  sentence:— 

**  Michael  Ney,  marshal  of  France,  Duke  of  Elchin- 
gen.  Prince  of  the  Moskwa,  being  convicted  of  high 
treason,  wjth  all  the  circumstances  included  in  the  ao* 
cusation,  the  chamber  condemns  him  to  the  punishment 
of  death." 

On  leaving  the  chamber  of  peers,  Manriial  Ney  called 
for  dinner,  and  seemed  to  eat  with  a  .g^d  appetite. 
Perceiving  that  a  small  round-pointed  knife  which  he 
used,  excitedsome. apprehensions  in  his  guards,  lest  he 
should  employ  it  to  kill  himself,  he  threw  it  down. 
After  dinner,  be  smoked  a  segar,  and  then  fell  into  an 
apparently  sound  /deep,  from  which  he  did  not  wake 
till  M.Caucby,  secretary  reporter  .of  the  chamber  of 
Peers,  came  to. read  bis  sentence  to  him.  Before  he 
commenced  the  reading  of  it,  M.  Cauchy  endeavoured 
to  address  to  him  a  few  pathetic  words,  to  assure  him 
how  painful  it  was  to  be  obliged  to  perform  so  melan- 
choly an  office.  ^  Sir,"  said  the  marshal,  interrupting 
biiD,  **'6f>  your  duty,  as  every  man  ought  to  do :  read." 

Upon  the  preamble  being  read,  he  said  impatiently, 
^  To  the  fact,  to  the  fact  at  once." 


When  he  came  to  the  article  of  the  law  respecting  the 
succession  to  the  crown — **  That  law,"  cried  the  mar- 
shal, <*  cannot  be  applicable  to  me;  it  was  for  the  im- 
perial family  that  it  was  made"  When  his  titles  were 
detailed,  he  observed,  **  What  good  can  this  dof  Mi* 
chael  Ney, — then  tt  heap  of  dust,— %hat  is  all." 

The  readiikg  being  finished,  the  sedretiiry  told  him 
diat-he  had  no  titnie  to  lose  fbt  his  testanventary  dispo^ 
sitions.  **  I  am  ready  to  die,"  he  said,  '**  Whenever 
they  ^ish." 

M.  Cauchy  then  told  him,  that  if,  in  these  last  mo- 
ments, he  wished  for  the  consolations  of  religion,  he 
might  send  for  the  rector  of  St.  Sulpicc^,  Who  had  al- 
ready come  to  offer  his  services :  '*That  is  sniBcienf," 
replied  the  marshal,  '*  I  wfll  think  of  it."  Upon  M.  Cau- 
chy's  observing,  that  in  case  any  other  clergyman  shduld 
be  more  agreeable,  he  niight  send  for  him,  the  mar- 
shal said,  *^Once  again,  I'say,  that  is  sufficient;  I  want 
no  priest  to  teach^me  how  to  die." 

Upon  its  being  observed  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
take  leave  of  his  wife  and  children,  be  desfred  th^t 
they  should  be  written  to  come  between  six  and  se^ 
ven  in  the  morning.  ^  I  hope,"  he  added,  **  that  your 
letteir  will  not  announce  to  itty  wifo  that  her  husband  is 
coodeilined;  .  It  is  for  me  to  inform  her  of  my  fate." 

M.  Cauchy  then  retired,  and  the  marshal  threw  him- 
self in  his  clothes  on  the  bed,  and  fell  asleep  ithmedi- 

ately.  •       '       "\    '" 

At  four  in  the  morning  he  was  awakenM  by  this 
arrival  of  the  marechale,  his  wife,  with  her  cbildk'ett, 
and  Madame  Gamon,  his  sister.  The  unfortuiialte  wifej 
as  soon  as  she  entered  the  chamber,  fell  in  a  fit  oh  the 
ground.  The  marshal  and  his  guard  raised  her.  To  a 
long  fainting  fit  succeeded  tears  and  groan8.-^Madame 
Gamon,  on  her  knees  before  the  marshal,  was  not  in 
a. less  deplorable  condition.  The  children,  silent  and 
sad,  did  not  weep.  The  eldest  appeared  to  be  about 
eleven  years  of  age. — The  marshal  spoke  to  thein  a 
long  time,  but  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  On  a  sudden  he 
rose,  and  entreated  his  family  to  withdraw.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  despair  of  Madame  Ney  became  inexpressible, 
and  the  children,  hitherto  silent,'  burst  into  piercing 
cries. 

Left  alone  with  his  guards,  he  walked  up  and  down  , 
the  chamber.  One  of  them,  a  grenadier  of  Laroche 
Jaquelin,  said  to  him,  **  Marshal,  in  the  situation  in 
which  you  are,  should  you  not  think  of  God  ?  It  is 
always  good  to  reconcile  oneself  to  God.  I  have  seen 
many  battles,  and  every  time  I  could  I  confessed  my- 
self, and  found  myself  always  the  better  for  it." 

The  marshal  stopped,  looked  at  him  attentively,  andi 
then  said,  *' You  are  in  the  right;"yes,  you  are  in  the 
right.    We  ought  to  die  as  honest  men,  and  as  good 
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Christians.  I  desire  to  see  the  rector  of  SU  Sulpice." 
The  grenadier  did  not  want  to  be  told  twice*  The 
clergyman  was  forthwith  introduced  into  the  chamber 
of  the  condemned.  He  remained  shut  up  with  him 
three-quarters  of  an  hour*  When  he  retired,  the  marshal 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  him.  in  his  last  moments* 
The  priest  kept  his  word*  At  half-past  eight  he  re- 
tumedt  and,  at  nine,  being  informed  that  all  was  ready, 
the  marshal  gave  him  his  hand  to  help  him  into  the 
coach,  saying  to  him,  <'6et  in  first,  M*  le  Car£;  I  shall 
be  above  sooner  than  you*" 

Just  before  the  marshal  left  his  chamber,  he  changed 
hi9  dress,  put  on  a  white  waistcoat,  black  breeches  and 
stockings,  blue  frock  coat,  and  a  round  hat. 
.  It  was  in  the  carriage  of  M*  the  Grand  Referenderie 
that  he  was  carried  across  tlie  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, to  the  extremity  of  the  grand  alley  that  leads 
to  the  observatory,  the  place  appointed  for  liis  execu- 
tion. A  small  detachment  of  gendarmerie,  and  two 
platoons  of  veterans,  were  there  waiting  for  him.  On 
seeing  that  they  stopped,  the  marshal,  who  thought 
they' were  conducting  him  to  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  ex« 
pressed  some  surprise.  He  embraced  his  confessor, 
and  gave  him  his  snuS-box,  to  be  delivered  to  Madame 
the  Marechale,  and  some  pieces  of  gold  which  he  had 
in  his  pocket,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor* 

Arrived  at  the  gate,  the  carriage  turned  a  little  to 
the  left,  and  stopped  about  thirty  paces  from  the. wall, 
near  which  the  execution  was  to  take  place.  A  pic- 
quet  of  veterans,  sixty  strong,  had  been  on  the  spot 
since  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  the  moment 
when  the  carriage  stopped,  the  platoon  arranged  itself* 
An  ofiicer  of  gendarmerie  got  out  of  the  carriage  first, 
and  was  followed  by  the  marshal,  who  asked  if  that 
was  the  place  of  execution*  After  embracing  the  con- 
fessor, who  remained  near  the  coach,  praying  fervently, 
the  marshal  proceeded  with  a  quick  step  and  determin- 
ed air,  to  within  eight  paces  of  the  wall,  and,  turning 
round  upon  the  soldiers  with  vivacity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  facing  them,  cried  out,  with  a  loud  and  strong 
voice,  "  Comrades,  straight  to  the  heart,  jireP  While 
repeating  these  words,  he  took  ofi*  his  hat  with  his  left 
hand,  and  placed  his  right  hand  upon  his  heart.  The 
'  ofiicer  gave  the  signal  with  his  sword  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  the  marshal  mstantly  fell  dead,  pierced  with 
twelve  balls,  three  of  which  took  place  in  the  head* 

Conformably  to  military  regulations,  the  body  re- 
mained exposed  on  the  place  of  execution  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour*  There  were  but  few  persons,  however, 
present;  for  the  populace,  believing  that  the  execution 
would  take  place  on  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  had  re- 
jMiired  thither. 

.^t  half-past  six  next  monung»  the  corpse  was  conveyed 


to  the  burying-ground  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  in  aheane,  fol- 
lowed by  a  mourning-coach  and  several  other  coaches; 
it  having  been  previously  inclosed  in  a  leaden  cofiint 
within  an  oak  one* 

We  must  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
trial  of  Lav  ALETTE,  the  public  proceedings  of  which 
commenced  about  ten  o'clock,  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, before  the  court  of  assize  for  the  department  of 
the  Seine* 

After  the  jury  had  answered  to  their  names^  and 
been  sworn  to  decide  according  to  their  conviction,  and 
to  pronounce  their  verdict  without  hatred  or  fear,  in 
the  case  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  them,  the  pri- 
soner was  introduced. 

On  the  usual  interrogatories  being  put,  he  replied— 
<'  I  am  named  Marie  Chamans  de  Lavalette,  aged  forty- 
six,  grand  ofiicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  commander 
of  the  Order  of  Re-union,  late  director  of  the  Posts, 
residing  in  Paris,  Rue  de  Grenelle,  St*  Martin* 

Prendent* — "You  will  hear  the  charges  brought 
against  you,  as  they  are  stated  in  the  indictment.'' 

The  clerk  then  read  the  indictment,  which  charged 
the  prisoner  in  substance  as  follows : 

^Qn  the  20th  of  March,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  M. 
Lavalette  repaired  to  the  post-oiBce,  and,  on  entering 
the  hall,  pronounced  these  words : — ^  I  take  possession 
of  the  posts  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  J  He  after- 
wards asked  whether  Count  Ferrand,  the  director- 
general,  was  still  in  the  office ;  and,  on  informing  bin 
he  bad  come  to  replace  hitti,  said  he  would  give  him 
time  for  removing  his  papers  and  private  property. 
Lavalette  regarding  himself  as  from  that  moment  in- 
stalled, his  first  act  was  to  write  to  Buonaparte,  who 
was  then  at  Fontainbleau,  what  be  had  done." 

The  indictment,  accusing  him  of  high  treason,  was 
then  read,  and  the  advocate-general  briefly  stated  the 
nature  of  the  charges* 

The  president  then  put  the  following  questions  to  the 
accused : 

Pre«cfe»#.— "You  have,  in  your  interrogatories,  ac- 
knowledged that  you  wrote  to  Buonaparte  at  Elba,  but 
that  it  was  to  wish  him  a  happy  new  year,  and  long 
quiets  Was  not  the  letter  dated  the  end  of  November? " 

Xawo/e^te— "Yes*"    , 

Prestdent.-^*^  Why  did  you  write  so  long  before  the 
new  year?" 

Lavalette. — "Because  the  person  to  whom  I  entrust- 
ed the  letter  did  not  quit  Paris  immediately,  and  was 
to  remain  some  time  on  the  road." 

Count  Ferrand  was  now  called  in,  and  deposed  |o 
Lavalettc's  having  taken  possession  of  the  government 
of  the  post-office  on  the  20t}i  of  March* 
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Lavftlette  then  obseryed,  after  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  M.  Ferrand  for  bis  conduct  towards  hiniy  ^  I  arrived 
on  the  20th  of  .March.  I  met  .in  ^  the  rooming,  on  (he 
Boulerardsi  M.  Sebastiani  in  bis  cabriolet*  He  told 
me  the  news.  I  said  to  him,  I  hare  a  mind  to  go  to  the 
post,  and  see  what  is  passing.  He  accompanied  me. 
We  found  a  M.  Macarel ;  I  asked  him,  in  a  mild  tone, 
whether  -M.  Ferrand  was  there  9  He  said  that  he  was 
gone  out,  and  I  remained  walking  in  the  audience- 
chamber.  It  was  said,  I  believe,  that  I  had  presented 
myself  in  a  commanding  attitude,  saying,  I  take  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  This  is  false — ^I 
was  near  the  chimney  when  M.  Ferrand  returned.  I 
advanced  to  him,  and  said,  *  Sir.' — He  opened  the  door 
of  his  cabinet  without  replying  to  me,  and  hence  I  re- 
mained in  the  hall/' 

Passing  to  other  points,  M.  Lavalette  said, — **  It  has 
been  declared  that  I  formed  one  of  the  several  crimi- 
nal assemblages  at  the  Duke  de  Bassano's,  the  I)uchess 
of  St.  Leu's,  and  Madame  Hamelin's.  I  never  set  foot 
in  Madame  Hamelin's  house.  I  never  saw  her  at  Paris. 
I  never  was  intimate  with  the  Duke  of  Bassano. 

**  Madame  St.  Leu— ^and  here,  gentlemen,  I  own 
that  my  heart  is  wrung  at  seeing  an  unhappy  woman, 
who,  on  foreign  ground,  is  still  pursued  by  calumny) 
—Madame  the  Duchess  of  St.  Leu  saw  none  but  the 
king's  friends;  she  had  been  overwhelmed  with  his 
benefits ;  she  knew  Buonaparte  would  not  forgive  her 
for  accepting  them.  The  return  of  Buonaparte  gave 
her  the  severest  grief;  she  has  been  miserable  from 
that  time.  We  must  npt,  sir,  put  too  much  faith  in 
public  clamour." 

Prendent. — ^  Why  were  you  concealed  in  the  bouse 
of  Madame  St  Leu  during  the  last  day  that  preceded 
the  king's  departure  f" 

Lavalette. — ^  I  retired  thither  because  she  was  not 
there." 

Prendewtm"'^  If  you  were  not  concerned  in  any  {dot, 
what  was  the  caufeie  of  your  concealing  yourself  f" 

Lavalette. — **  It  related  to  the  private  opinion  I  bad 
of  the  minister  just  appointed;  four  months  had  elapsed 
since  I  was  entreated  to  depart,  as  I  might  be  arrested. 
I  rejected  that  advice.  Four  days  before  my  arrest,  I 
wrote  to  BL  de  Benevento,'the  prime  minister,  to  appoint 
judges  to  try  me.  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with.  I  regret  that  M.  de  Ferrand  did  not  grant  me  an 
audience  when  I  asked  him.  I  should  not  certainly 
have  been  here." 

Count  Ferrand  replied,  that  he  could  not  grant  that 
which  was  never  asked  for. 

Prendeni. — ^You  have  said  in  your  interrogatory, 
that  you  came  to  the  post-office  from  a  pure  motive  of 
good-will,  to  give  advice  in  a  moment  of  possible  trou- 
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ble,  but,  finding  the  director-general  there,  you  ought 
not  to  have  remained  there  f " 

Lavalette. — **  After  M.  Ferrand  had  carried  away  the 
papers  he  had  in  his  cabinet,  I  asked  the  head^fficer 
of  one  of  the  departments,  whether  the  count  had 
given  any  orders  ?  He  replied,  *  No ;  his  head  is  con- 
fused,  and  he  seems  to  care  for  nothing  but  his  depar- 
ture.' I  immediately  left  the  post-office,  and  did  not 
return  till  one  o'clock  the  same  day,  when  Count  Fer- 
rand was  gone." 

Prendent. — ^*  Who  directed  you  to  take  upon  your- 
self the  charge  of  the  post-office  administration  f" 

Lavalette.-^**  I  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  emperor 
would  give  me  the  place  which  I  had  previously  held 
for  thirteen  months." 

Prendeni.— **Tio  you  recollect  signing  these  ordcrsf" 
— *  No  journals  shall  be  sent  by  post  this  day — ^March 
20.' — ^  No  ministerial  letters,  nor  despatches  of  the  pre- 
fect of  the  Seine,  shall  be  sent  off  this  day— March  20/ 

Lavalette. — ^  I  did  not  give  to  these  papers  the  title 
of  inders^  but  I  certainly  signed  them.  The  head-clerk 
told  me  that  he  wanted  a  number  of  persons  to  forward 
tbe  business,  and  I  said  to  him,  *  Well,  the  only  way  is 
to  delay  sending  the  journals  until  to-morrow.'  He 
afterwards  said  to  me— 'There  are  ministerial,  de- 
spatches in  arrear :  will  it  not  be  proper  to  have  a  sup- 
plemental mail  f '  I  replied—'  No ;  it  wift  be  better  to 
send  off  immediately  the  despatches  in  arrear,  that 
they  may  suffer  no  further  delay;  the  others  can  be  . 
forwarded  in  their  turn.' 

**  These  gentlemen,  the  heads  of  departments,  il^bose 
consciences  are  now  so  delicate,  Were  in  no  way  scru- 
pulous on  that  dky.  They  paid  great  deference  to 
whatever  I  said,  and  never  started  any  sort  of  objec- 
tion. Had  not  they  taken  oaths  to  the  kingf  Did 
they  not  all  wear  decorations?  They  were,  however, 
very  eager  to  anticipate  every  thing  that  I  eonld  possi- 
bly direct.'' 

Pregident.—''  Here  is  a  proclamation,  or,  at  least,  a 
circular,  signed  by  you—'  The  emperor  will  be  at  P^ris 
in  two  hours — ^The  capital  is  full,  of  enthusiasm-«-All 
is  tranquil — Be  done  what  may,  there  will  be  no  civil 
war.'    Do  you  acknowledge  this  paper  ?" 

Lavalette.^*^  It  is  certainly  from  me;  but  it  has  been 
said  that  many  were  circulatedf  and  that  is  untrue." 

President. — ^  But  there  were  several ;  here  are  three 
or  four." 

Lavalette.—**!  defy  any  one  to  shew  more  than 
twelve  signed  by  me." 

President.— **  Why  did  you  write  this  circular?" 

Lavalette. — "  I  was  afraid  the  courtiers  would  have 
said  that  Paris  was  on  fire,  and  it  was  the  fear  of  civil 
war  which  induced  me  to  circulate  ttiat  note-Nsan  thativ^ 

•SO  ^ 
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be  charged  againsf  me  ae  a  orime,  under  a  prince  who 
entertains  a  horror  at  the  shedding  of  blood  f    That 
simple annonneement  was  no  where  posted  up" 
The  following  order  was  then  read : 

^  The  po6t*uiaster  must  give  horses  to  no  person  who 
does  not  produce  an  order  signed  by  me,  or  the  empe- 
ror's ministenu 

*«  March  20.  «  Lavalettb.'* 

ilf.  de  JFrondeville.'^*^  On  the  22d  of  March,  a  courier 
arrived  at  Moulins.  While  the  courier  advanced  in 
the  town,  the  crowd  which  followed  him  increased; 
the  postillion  cried — *  Vive  VEmpereur !^  I  caused 
the  courier  to  be  arrested,  and  questioned  him.  He 
affirmed  the  emperor  was  at  Paris.  I  threatened  he 
should  be  shot,  if  he  did  not  speak  truth.  He  then 
confessed  that  he  bad  met  .the  emperor  at  Fontainbleau, 
and  that  he  was  not  in  P&ris  when  the  mail  left." 

President  to  the  Accused. — *<  What  have  you  to  an- 
Mwerr' 

Lavalette. — ^*  The  tumult  excited  at  Moulins  did  not 
arise  from  the  courier,  who  was  probably  in  the  bottom 
of  his  coach,  but  from  the  postillion,  who  cried  ^  Vive 
VEmpereur!^  and  to  whom  I  had  given  no  order.  I 
repeat  it-r-it  was  only  with  a  view  to  avoid  civil  war 
4hat  I  wrote  that  unfortunate  letter/* 

Lieut^'Grenertd  DessQlCf  the  third  witness,  now  ap- 
peared.-^He  deposed  that,  at  the  moment  of  his  leav- 
ing Paris,  General  Sebastiani  begged  him,  in  the  naine 
of  M.  Lavalette,  to  put  at  his*  disposal  a  detachment  of 
the  national  g^ard  for  the  post-office. 

The  accused  admitted  that  he  took  this  step,  fearing, 
lest  the  three  chests  of  the  post-office,  which  might 
contain  considerable  sums,  might  be  pillaged.  He  had 
given  no  orders  to  place  »  sentinel  at  the  door  of  M. 
Ferrand's  apartment,  but  one  of  the  chests  was  placed 
under  some  small  apartments  of  the  countess. 

The'  three  witnesses  were  allowed  to  withdraw.  M. 
Ferrand  was  previously  asked  if  the  accused,  entered 
<thc  cabinet  of  M.  F.,  and  replied  in  the  negative. 

Madame  Ferrand^  the  fourth  witness,  repeated  the 
deposition  mentioned  in  the  act  of  accusation. 

Lavalette.^-^^  Does  Madame  Ferrand  think  that  her 
husband  could  not  set  out  without  the  passport  which 
he  solicited?" 

Madame  Ferrand. — ^  Surely;  because  M.  de  Villars 
said  it  was  necessary." 

The  Chevalier  de  Villars* — "  I  went,  at  ten  o'clock, 
to  take  my  orders  as  to' the  service  from  the  Count  de 
Ferraud  ;  he  told  me  he  had  no  orders  to  give ;  that  M. 
'de  Lavalette  had  taken  possession  of  the  administration 
of  the  poets.    M.  de  Lavalette  was  gone  out." 


Lavalette. — <<  I  persist  in  declaring,  that  I  did  not 
see  M.  Villars,  or  that  if  I  did  see  him,  he  spoke  to  me 
neither  of  the  Count  de  Ferrand,  nor  of  the  passport 
to  set  off.  I  learned  the  demand  of  the  count  from  the 
countess,  who  wds  accompanied,  I  believe,  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Thury.  I  gave  her  the  passport  for  the 
safety  of  her  husband." 

The  Countess  de  Ferrand  denied  receiving  the  pass- 
port. ^ 

M.  de  Villars  affirmed  that  he  demanded  the  pass- 
port. 

The  accused  called  on  M.  de  Villars  to  be  cautidus ; 
and  affirmed,  on  his  honour,  that  M.  de  Villars  had  not 
spoken  to  him  of  the  passport.  ''  M.  de  Villars,"  said 
he,  <<was  long  my  private  secretary,  my  friend:  he 
would  have  spoken  to  me  of  this  passport  in  confidence, 
and  I  should  have  slated  to  him  the  motives  which 
would  have  hindered  me,  as  director,  from  delivering 
it  to  him." 

President. — *'  But  yet  you  did  give  a  passport  that 
M.  Ferrand  might  go  to  Orleans." 

Lavalette^ — ^  For  Orleans,  yes ;  but  not  that  he 
might  go  to  Orieans.  You  might  conclude  that  this 
pass  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Orieans,  and  that 
was  not  the  case.  For  travellers,  such  a  paper  is  use- 
less. Perhaps  it  was  thought  useful  to  pass  through 
Paris,  and  that  would  explain  the  motive  of  M.  Fer- 
rand." 

M.  de  Tripter,  defender. — ^  M.  de  Villars  was  called 
as  the  person  who  announced  to  M.  Ferrand  that  his 
departure  was  opposed.   This  fact  must  be  cleared  up." 

M.  de  Villars. — ^  I  cannot  say  I  gave  any  such  in- 
formation to  him.  He  begged  me  to  ask  for  a  pass- 
port." 

Pre^tdefi^— ^^  Had  you  been  informed  by  any  one 
that  M.  Ferrand  could  not  depart  f^' 

M.  de  Villars.-^**  By  no  one." 

President. — ^  Were  you  granted  a  passport  for  Or- 
leans?" 

M.  de  Villars. — *^  I  was  refused,  because  it  was  said 
M.  Ferrand  had  nothing  to  fear  in  Paris.  But  I  was 
not  g^ne  when  it  was  granted  to  the  countess.  I  gave 
it  to  M.  Macarel,  who  gave  it  to  M.  Ferrand,  who  was 
already  in  his  carriage." 

President.^--^  What  obstacle  opposed  the  departure 
of  M.  Ferrand?" 

M  de  Villars.—**  I  know  of  none." 

A  Juryman. — **  Where  was  M.  Ferrand  when  he  de- 
manded the  passport-^in  his  carriage  ? " 

M.  de  Ferrand.— **  Ho.*' 

LaveJeite^"-^  I  ask  what  use  was  made  of  this  pass- 
port?" 

M.de  Ferrand.-*^  liretjaj^^^^^^ 
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JLaoafeUff.— ^  There  was,  then,  no  obstacle." 

M.  de  Ferrand.^^**  Should  I  have  demanded  the 
passport,  if  there  had  been  no  obstacle  ?" 

Lavaletie. — ^*  What  was  the  natare  of.  the  obstacle — 
was  it  of  my  creating  ? " 

M.  de  Ferrand. — **  You  know  well  you  alone  could 
throw,  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  departure*" 

Lavaleite. — ^^  1  repeat  I  made  none.  It  is  for  yon  to 
prove  the  obstacle  which  existed."  ^ 

PreHdenU^^^*  A  certain  point  M.  Ferrand  thonght 
he  wanted  it." 

Lavalette. — *<  I  haye  explained  how  I  gave  this  pass- 
port, which  I  did  not  think  necessary.  At  these  words, 
'-Jhr  his  safetj/f  1  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  the 
conntcm" 

The  countess  now  begged  leave  to  retire,  and  the 
accused  consented. 

M.  FariCf  one  of  the  superintendents  of  posts,  de- 
posed, that  he  received  a  letter  of  convocation,  dated 
the  20th  of  March,  and  signed  CourrejoUes,  and  which 
announced  ihat  M.  de  Lavalette  had  resumed  the  func- 
tions of  director-general ;  he  said  that  he  repaired  to 
his  office  at  the  usual  hour;  that  M.  Lavalette  came 
there  at  three  o'clock;  that  he  addressed  him  per- 
sonally, and  that  he  represented  himself  as  director- 
general. 

Lavaleite.'^^^K  you  had  not  received  a  letter  of 
convocaticm,  would  you  have  come?" 

TFilneM.— "Yes." 

Lavalette. — '<  If,  then,  you  would  have  come  without 
the  letter  of  M.  de  CourrejoUes,  that  letter  was  not  the 
cause  of  your  coming  ? " 

TFt/«cM-— "  The  letter  gave  us  to  understand  that 
you  were  director-general." 

Lavalette.^^**  Certainly;  my  intention  was  not,  on 
that  day,  to  preside  at  a  sitting.  M.  de  CourrejoUes 
may  have  supposed  that  he  received  an  order  which, 
in  fact,  I  did  not  give :  we  were  all  standing  together, 
and  had  been  in  conversation." 

President. — ^^  The  witness  has  declared  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the  director  would  not  have  obstructed  the 
business,  but  that,  with  regard  to  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, the  postmasters  do  not  at  aU  ipterfere.  Do  you 
adno^it  this  distinction  ?" 

ZavafcWc— "  I  do  not  admit  the  particular  sort  qf 
distinction  laid  down.  At  eleven  o'clock  these  gentle- 
mea  assembled.  .  M.  Ferrand  was  there ;  he  was  direc- 
tor. The  case  pf  a  sudden  death  has  been  alluded  to: 
but  this  is  not  exactly  in  point.  M.  Ferrand  retired. 
The  postmasters  knew  it;  they  might  have  demanded 
his  instructions." 

President.— "*  Admit  all  that;  is  a  stranger  autho- 
rised to  act  as  a  director  ?" 


Lavalette.-^^*  I  acted  for  the  public  good ;  every  one 
did  the  same.  M.  Ferrand  retired  without  leaving  any 
order.    I  undertook  the  labour." 

President-^^  All  the  business  of  the  office  was  going 
on ;  you  introduced  yourself;  tbe  business  was  changed; 
it  was  done  for  the  national  good,  no  doubt,  but  it  was 
also  done  for  the  usurper." 

Lavalette. — ^  The  public  business  was  transacted  as 
usual.  I  know  the  postmasters ;  they  are  very  respect- 
able persons :  but  a  little  timid,  who  think  of  to-mor- 
row like  all  men,  especially  like  all  men  in  office 
They  might  have  remained  at  home,  or  have  retired 
when  they  had  demanded  their  signatures." 

President. — ^^  You  seemed  to  think  that  the  inferior 
agents  could  not  perform  that  busihess  ?" 

Lavalette. — **  Yes,  from  their  character " 

President. — ^**  And  therefore  you  took  it  upon  your- 
self?" 

Xnva/eileiT-^It  was  from  me  that  all  those  things 
proceeded.  During  thirteen  yeai^  it  was  always  to  me 
that  the  heads  of  division  addressed  theniselves,  even 
in  ordinary  cases.  M.  Forie  confessed  that  they  always 
had  recourse  to  the  director." 

Presidents  to  the  mtness.-^^  Do  you  know  whether 
the  accused  had  any  correspondence  with  the  Island  of 
Elba?" 

Witness.—''  No." 

M.  Redon  de  Belleville,  one  of  the  postmasters,  gave 
evidence  nearly  similar  to  that  of  M.  Forie. 

Tbe  trial  was  adjourned  at  six  o'clock,  to  be  resumed 
on  tbe  following  day. 

The  sitting  resumed  at  half-past  two  o^^lock  on  the 
2Ist;  when  M.  the  Baron  Pasquier,  the  first  witness 
for  the  defendant,  was  introduced.  He  justified  M.  the 
Count  Lavalette  against  the  charge  of  having  held  in- 
telligence with  Buonaparte,  and  declared,  that  he  con- 
sidered him  a  stranger  to  the  return  of  the  usurper. 
.  Witnesses  employed  in  the  post-office  proved  that  M. 
de  Lavalette  had  protected  them,  notwithstanding  their 
refusal  to  sign  Buonaparte's  constitution,  &c. ;  and  that 
he  issued  a  circular,  stating  that  no  person  should  be 
disturbed  for  his  opinion. 

The  advocate-general  summed  up  tbe  evidence. 

M.  de  Lavalette  then  rose,  and,  in  a  firm  tone,  stated 
that  though  he  felt  a  repugnance  in  speaking  of  him- 
self, he  thought  it  his  duty  there  to  give  an  account  of 
his  life.  He  then  proceeded  to  recapitulate  the  facts  of 
his  military  career  since  1789r  His  having  served 
under  Custine  in  1795.  Afterwards,  in  the  army  of 
Italy,  he  was  appointed  Buonaparte's  aide-de-camp; 
to  him  he  was  indebted  for  tbe  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
Beaubarnois,  the  niece  of  the  Empress  Josephine/^  lv^ 
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After  M.  Tripier  had  spoken  for  the  accused,  the 
court  adjournedt  and  met  again  at  half-past  six. 

The  president  concluded  a  very  able  snmmiiifc-up  in 
these  words,  **  You  will  judge  whether  the  fact  of  being 
an  accomplice  on  the  day  preceding  the  consummation 
of  the  conspiracy,  induces  a  belief  that  there  had  been 
oriminar practices  anterior  to  this.  You  will  also  judge 
whether  it  is  true,  that  an  act  of  participation,  which 
took  effect  only  on  the  last  day  of  crime,  is,  in  fact,  a 
participation  ?'* 

The  president  then  put  the  questions  to  the  jury. 

M.  Tripier  objected  to  the  form  of  the  questions,  but 
the  court  decided  that  they  had  been  properly  put 

At  eight  o^cIock,  the  accused  was  taken  out  of  the 
hall  of  audience,  and  the  jury  retired  to  the  chamber 
of  deliberation. 

The  audience  awaited  with  calmness  the  decision 
which  was  to  fix  the  fate  of  the  accused.  Near  four 
hours  elapsed,  but,  at  length,  M.  de  Villafosse,  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  pronounced  the  following  verdict: 

**  On  my  honour  and  my  conscience,  before  God  and 
man,  the  verdict  i»— Fe«,  the  accused  is  guilty  of  the 
crime,  with  all  the  circumstances  included  in  the  ques- 
tions put  to  us*** 

At  this  awful  moment,  M.  Lavalette  displayed  the 
same  firmness  he  had  evinced  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 
When  he  was  brought  back  to  the  hall  of  audience  to 
hear  the  decision  of  the  jury,  be  had  removed  all  his 
decorations. 

The  public  accuser  required  the  application  of  the 
eighty-sixth,  eighty-seventh,  fifty-ninth,  and  sixtieth 
articles  of  the  penal  code ;  and  the  court,  after  a  deli- 
beration in  the  council-chamber,  pronounced  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  upon  M.  le  Comte  de  Lavalette, 
announcing  to  him  that  he  was  allowed  three  days  for 
his  appeal. 

When  sentence  was  pronounced,  he  bade  adieu  to 
his  advocate. 

**  I  shall  see  you  again,^  said  M.  Tripier, , 

**  What  do  you  wish,  my  friend,"  observed  M.  Lava- 
lette. *^.  It  is  a  cannon-shot.^-r-'^  Farewell,  gentlemen 
of  the  post,"  he  added,  .waving  his  hand  to  the  admi- 
nistrator and  officers  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses  on 
the  trial.  It  was  past-midnig^ht  when  the  sitting  termi- 
nated. 

Against  this  sentence  Lavalette  made  a  formal  ap- 
peal. This  attempt,  however,  proved  unavailing,  and 
on  the  15th  of  December  he  received  a  notification  of 
the  sentence  which  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  assize,  fiut  as  he  was  not  executed  on  the  following 
day,  an  idea  went  abroad  that  it  was  intended  to  com- 
mute his  punishment;  and  Madame  Lavalette,  whose 
health  had  been  dreadfully  impaired  by  her  sufferings 


since  the  arrest  of  her  husband,  resolved,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Marshal  Marmont,  to  endeavour  to  throw 
herself  into  the  way  of  the  king,  and  implore  his  mercy. 
The  following  account  of  this  affair  was  transmitted 
from  Paris : 

'*  Just  previous  to  the  king's  going  to  mass,  no  per* 
son  is  permitted  to  enter  from  the  great  staircase  into 
the  Salle  des  MarechauXy  through  which  he  passes 
firom  his  own  apartments  to  the  chapel.  At  thn  mo- 
ment a  gentleman  and  lady,  in  mourning,  presented 
themselves  to  the  national  guard,  who  was  on  duty  at 
the  door,  and  wanted  to  go  in.  They  were  prevented. 
**  Do  you  know  me  ?'*  said  the  gentleman;  *<  I  have  not 
that  honour,"  replied  the  guard,  '<  but  my  oMers  are  to 
admit  no  one."  *<CaIl  your  officer,"  said  the  other. 
^'  He  is  in  the  guard-room,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  quit  my  post."  "  Pray,  then,  call  out  one  of  the  garde 
du  corps  from  the  hall."  The  national  guard  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  one  of  the  king's  g^ard  came  out. 
'^Can  I  not  go  inf"  said  the  gentleman.  *'It  is  im- 
possible," replied  the  officer.  ^  Do  you  know  who  I 
am?"  said  the  former.  ^I  have  the  honour  to  know 
you  very  well,  mareschal,"  added  the  garde  du  corps, 
**  but  I  also  know  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter  at 
this  door  now."-«-The  mareschal  then  took  the  officer 
aside,  and,  after  about  9  minute's  conversation,  he, 
the  officer,  and  the  lady,  went  into  the  hall.  The  offi- 
cer, who  was  the  Marquis  de  Bartillac,  left  the  mare- 
schal in  the  hall,  and  went  into  the  adjoining  room; 
and  while  he  remained  there,  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing in  agitatidn,!  When  the  same  officer  came  back, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  mareschal,  who  was  Mar- 
mont, and  said,  <'  Mareschal,  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  remain."  ^^  Have  you  received  orders  to  turn  me 
outF"  he  asked^  '*  Indeed  you  must  not  remain."  **  Tell 
me,"  repeated  M^^rmont,  ^have  you  been  ordered  to 
turn  me  outf*  <<  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  officer, 
^  but  yet  I  cannot  permit  you  to  stay."  ^  Then,"  said 
the  other,  **  I  will  not  go."  ^  Mareschal,  you  have  not 
kept  your  promise  to  me,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Bar- 
tillac, and  turned  upon  his  heeL 

The  king,  monsieur,  madame,  and  the  usual  escort, 
now  entered  the  hall  in  their  way  to  the  chapel.  The 
lady,  who  dune  with  Marmont,  and  who  was  Madame 
Lavalette,  now  rushed  forward,  seized  the  hand  of  the 
king,  and,  falling  at  bis  feet,  exclaimed,  ^Pardon, 
pardon,  sire."  The  king  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 
But,  after  looking  very  severely  towards  Marmont,  he 
said  to  Madame  Lavalette,  ^*  J  had  Kopedf  madanh  to 
have  been  spared  this  painful  scene.  In  thinking  you 
could  save  your  husband^  you  have  done  your  duty.  Bui 
I  must  also  do  mtne,  as  a  king/*  He  then  disengaged 
himself,  and  passed  on,  evidently  much  di8trefise<t 
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Madame  Layalette  then  'attempted  to  get  to  the  Da- 
ckevB  lyADgonleme  to  interoede ;  trat,  overcome  by  the 
foignvncy  of  her  feelings,  she  fidnted  on  the  floor,  and 
was  carried  out  of  the  hidL  The'  whole  of  this  scene 
had  sQch  an  efiect  upon  the  Duchess  D'Angouleme, 
that  she  was  ill  for  near  two  hours,  and  did  not  recover 
the  shock  of  it  for  some  thne. 

The  next  morning,  Marmont  and  some  other  officers 
had  to  transact  some  business  with  the  king,  in  regard 
lothe  garde  royal.  Previous  to  this  he  had  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  king,  explaining  the  motives  for  his  conduct, 
and  saying,  he  did  not  think  himself  wrong  in  trying 
to  save  the  life  of  Lavalette,  as  it  had  not  been  forbid- 
den. Daring  the  arrangement  of  this  business,  and 
while  the  other  marshals  were  present,  the  king  took 
no  notice  of  any  thing;  but,  as  they  were  all  retiring, 
he  called  Marmont  back:  <*Sire,"  said  the  mareschal, 
^  have  ydu  deigned  to  read  the  letter  I  took  the  liberty 
of  addressing  to  your  majesty  f" — **  I  have,  mareschal,'' 
replied  the  king;  *^and  I  called  you'back  to  tell  you  so 
now,  that  I  might  never  have  to  menlioD  the  subject  to' 
you  again/' 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  this  attempt,  how- 
ever, Lavaiette  escaped  the  infliction  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him,  by  a  stratagem  which  reflects  erer- 
lasting  honour  upon  the  aflection,  cjonstancy,  and- for- 
titude of  his  wife: 

We  have  ali^ady  stated  that  Madame  Lavalette's 
health  had  been  seriously  impaired;  in  fact,  she  had 
been  delivered  of  a  dead  child;  and  therefore,  for 
scjveral  weeks,  in  order  to  avoid  the  movemient  of  her 
carriage,  she  had  made  use  of  a  sedan-chain  She  was 
accustomed  to  be  carried  in  this  vehicle  into  the  prison, 
when  it  was  constantly  deposited  in  the  passage  of  the 
undei*-tumkey's  room;  thence  passing  through  a  door, 
die  yard,  and  corridor  leading  tolhe  prisoner's  apart- 
ments. At  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th, 
Madame  de  Lavalette  arrived,  as  usual,  with  a  bonnet 
d  la  Franfaise  and  a  large  veil,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  a  young  lady  eleven  years  of  age.  She  was 
assisted  up  stairs,  and  dined  with  her  husband.  About 
half-past  five  M.  de  Lavalette,  arrayed  in  his  wife's 
clothes,  taking  his  daughter  by  the  arm,  and  supported 
by  one  of  the  turnkeys,  slowly  descended  to  the  chair. 
No  uncommon  circumstance  occurring  to  excite  sus- 
picion, he  passed  before  all  the  inspectors  and  guar- 
dians of  the  prison,  and,  at  the  unbarring  of  the  last 
grate,  was  restored  to  bis  friends  and  liberty.  In  the 
mean  time,  Madame  de  Lavalette,  who  had  thrown  over 
her  the  large  cloak  of  her  husband,  was  seated,  almost 
breathless,  in  his  arm-chair,  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 
and  the  candle  burning  behind  her  on  the  table.  At 
Mf-past  six,  the  gaoler  entering  the  room,  spoke  to  her, 

sto. 


biit  met  widi  no  reply:  he  repeated  the  question,  an4 
astonished  at  the  continued  silence,  he  approached 
nearer  to  the  lady,  when,  with  a  smile,  succeeded  by 
strong  convulsions,  she  exclaimed,  ^  He  is  gone!^* 
The  confusion  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  prefect  of 
police  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  at  a  quarter  before 
seven; -estafottes  were  despatched  in  every  direction, 
and  the  barriers  were  instantly  closed. 

The  police  traced  the  chair  two  streets  distant;  there»    « 
it  appears,  M.  de  Lavalette  alighted,  and  stepped  into  a 
carriage  that  was  waiting  for  him.    This  well-conducted 
plan  was  executed  with  peculiar  felicity,  and  at  the  de- 
cisive moment;  for  M.Barbe  MarJ[>ois,  afteriMveral  in«/ 
vitations,  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  send,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  before,  to  his  majesty's  attorney-general^ 
the  papers  which  ex  (fficio  passed  through  his  hands 
from  the  court  of  cassation.     It  was  even  rumoured 
thathe^  in  some  degree,  committed  himself,  by  keeping 
those  important  documents  two  days  longer  in  his  pos- 
session than  the  law  authorizes..    The  attorney-general, 
had  he  received  these  papers  before,  must  have  dona    ; 
his  duty  immediately,  and  Lavalette  would  have  been 
no  mdre. 

The  escape  of  M.  de  Lavalette  occasioned  a  consider- 
able  sensation  in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies;  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  abstract  of  the  debates 
on  the  24th  of  December. 

Prerident. — *^  The  order  of  the  day  is,  the  consider- 
ation of  the  motion,  df  which  notice  #as  given  yester- 
day, tending  to  procure  infdrmation  relative  to  the  es- 
cape of  M.  de  Lavalette." 

M.  Comte  de  Sesmauina. — ^'  Gentlemen,  some  neces- 
sary document9  which  must  be  transmitted  to  me^'and 
which  are  connected  with  great  intetests,  with  grave 
motives,  of  such  a  nature  as'  will  be  approved  by  my 
honourable  colleagues,  when  they  AM  be  informed  of 
them,  have  determined  me  not  to  withdraw  my  propo- 
sition, but  to  demand  the  adjournment  of  it  till  Tues- 
day." 

Great  agitation  was  here  manifested;  and  several 
voices  exclaimed,  ^  Read,  read." 

JIf.  de  Sesmaisims. — ^  The  wish  of  the  assembly 
seems  to  be  so  unequivocally  manifested,  that  I  shall 
proceed  to  state  the  grounds  of  my  proposition.  When 
an  unforeseen  event  astonishes  the  minds  of  all  men, 
and  disturbs  the  public  security,  it  is  proper  to  enquire 
into  the  cause.*  We  are  then  placed  in  a  sitoation 
which  absolutely  requires  an  investigation  respecting 
what  has  occurred.  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  event.  The  conspirators  of 
the  SOth  of  March  may  conspire  again,  and  mdy  find 
again  factious  men  to  second  them  as  atthat  period.  1  > 
hint  at  no  suspicion,  and  wish  to  attack  no  individual  '^ 
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in  particular.  The  event  may  possibly  have  been  only 
the  result  of  the  industrious  efforts  of  conjugal  tender- 
ness; but  that  m^y  be  disputed,  and  the  chamber  ought 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  facts.  The  criminal 
was  about  to  receive  the  reward  .of  his  guilt;  for,  not- 
withstanding his  clemency,  the  king  had  allowed  his 
justice  to  prevail  over  the  sentiments  of  his  heart.  The 
voice  of  the  whole  nation  approved  the  judgment.  The 
long  delay  in  its  execution  opened  a  vast  field  to  con* 
jecture,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  questions.  Is  the 
flight  of  Lavalette  connected  with  any  plotf  Have  the 
long  delays  which  have  taken  place  been  founded  upon 
causes  which  excuse  without  justifying  the  non-exe- 
cution of  the  sentence?  Have  all  the  precautions  been 
taken  necessary  for  guarding  the  prisoner?  Would 
the  judgment  have  been  so  long  delayed  for  any  other 
individual?  Would  so  long  a  period  have  been  al- 
lowed to  elapse  between  the  appeal  and  its  rejection  ? 
Would  not  an  ordinary  convict  have  been  vigilantly 
.  guarded  day  and  night?  Would  he  have  obtained  so 
'  much  time,  either  to  prepare  for  death  or  for  escape  ? 
And  when  France  was  impatiently  expecting  the  punish- 
ment of  so  great  a  criminal,  ought  not  the  ordinary 
rules  to  have  been  at  least  observed  with  respect  to 
him  ?  A  marshal  of  France  has  expiated  by  his  death 
the  crime  of  high  treason,  and  an  accomplice  in  the  of- 
fence, one  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  conspiracy  of 
the  20th  of  March,  succeeds  in  withdrawing  himself 
from  punishment.  Has  this  event  been  brought  about 
by  the  hand  of  an  enemy  ?  Shall  we  accuse  only  des- 
tiny? As  we  are  in  doubt,  we  ought  to  seek  inform- 
ation; but  from  whom?  Doubtless  from  the  agents.of 
the  public  authority.  It  is  their  duty  to  search  for  the 
\  truth;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  responsible  ministers  to 
alleviate  the  burthen  of  their  responsibility.  In  fine, 
the  chamber  ought  to  know  the  details  of  this  trans- 
action. I  move,  therefore,  that  the  keeper  of  the  seals 
and  the  minister  of  police  be  desired  to  give  the  neces- 
sary explanations  respecting  the  escape  of  Lavalette." 
This  proposition  was  warmly  supported. 
M.  Bouvilee. — **  The  escape  and  impunity  of  a  guilty 
person  are.  seldom  of  such  importance  as  to  put  in 
movement  one  of  the  first  bodies  of  the  state.  But 
here  the  circumstances  are  of  weight:  the  point  is  the 
escape  of  a  state-criminal,  of  a  convict,  whom  the 
clemency  of  the  sovereign  has  not  withdrawn  from  the 
severity  of  the  laws,  and  who  had  only,  to  undergo  his 
sentence.  Public  vengeance  expected  it;  the  nation 
appeared  to  watch  over  him.  Hct  was  under  the  almost 
immediate  surveillance  of  two  ministers;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  has  escaped  by  a  stratagem,  which 
would  not  have  aided  the  escape  of  an  obscure  malefactor. 
The  conciergerie  is,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  safest  prisons. 


The  fugitive  must  have  passed  out  by  barriers  watched 
by  turnkeys  r  he  must,  have  strode  over  them,  stooped 
down,  to  dear  them  while  his  hands  masked  his  visage* 
The  fugitive  is  a  large  man,  though  of  inconsiderable 
height.  He  concealed  himself  in  the  garments  of  a 
small  delicate  female;  and  he  cleared  the  barrier  under 
his  grotesque  costume,  without  betraying  appearances 
which  must  have  been  obvious,  without  his  affected 
sobs  having  betrayed  his  voice.  And  yet,  we  are  told, 
a  single  turnkey  is  alone  implicated !  Such  assertions 
do  not  deceive  those  who  make  them.  Doubtless  they 
have  merely  put  them  in  circulation  to  re-assure  the 
guilty,  and  the  better  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
researches  made  after  them.  But  the  chamber  cannot 
pass  over  such  a  fact  in  silence.  It  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand details  as  to  an  event  in  which  the  responsibility 
of  ministers  is  interested.  An  insulated  fact  is  not  the 
point  in  question.  The  very  facility  of  the  flight  ap- 
pears to  prove  that  it  was  connected  with  external  cir- 
cumstances carefully  prepared,  and  perhaps  very  im- 
portant. The  man  who  found  so  many  accomplices  in- 
terested in  his  fate,  leaves  them  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
we  have  reason  to  fear  them,  since  they  have  waited  till 
the  last  moment  to  execute  their  attempt  by  means 
which,  appeared  impossible  to  every  other  person.  I 
have  said  enough  to  shew  that  the  chamber  has  grounds 
for  solicitude. 

'^  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  M.  Bellart  gave  an  order 
for  the  admission  of  Madame  de  Lavalette:  but  it  ap- 
pears that  her  daughter  and  a  female  servant  were  also 
introduced.  This  extension  of  the  order  requires  ex- 
planation.  .  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  l>e- 
lieve  that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  should  be  the 
effect  of  chance,  or  of  the  obscure  plot  of  a  turnkey. 
The  plot  must  proceed  from  persons  of  a  more  im- 
portant class.  It  belongs,  perhaps,  to  a  chain  of  in- 
terest more  serious  than  those  of  an  isolated  individual. 
I  do  not  point  out,  nor  do  I  even  suspect,  any  person ; 
but  what  I  know  is,  that  the  success  of  the  scheme 
tends  to  bring  into  contempt  the  government  undec 
whose  eyes  it  was  formed  and  has  succeeded :  what  I 
know  is,  that,  in  the  departments  where  the  punishment 
of  the  culprit  was  expected,  the  escape  of  Lavalette 
will  renew  disquietude  and  alarms.  (MurmuT9.J 
There  is  nothing  injurious  here  for  the  ministers.  The 
affair  essentially  interests  the  nation :  the  national  re- 
presentation has  no  other  means  of  .examining  this  af- 
fair than,  by  demanding  the  presence  of  the  ministers 
themselves.'' 

M.  Bellart  (the  king's  attorney-general). — ^  A  great 
misfortune  has,  no .  doubt,  happened.  But  this  mis- 
fortune is,  perhaps,  less  the  escape^of  a  culprit  on  whom 
the  sentence  of  a  jury  had  called  aowiit&e  punishment 
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of  death,  than  the  too  great  nnportance  giiren  in  the 
eyes  of  the mUion,  to  a  fact  which,  in  itself,  probably, 
has  not  such  importance.  On  account  of  my  sitnation, 
I  demand  to  enter  into  some  explanation  on  this  head. 
I  will  explain  those  delays  which  have  been  fonnd  so 
absurd,  by  giving  my  word  of  Jionour,  that,  if  the  ac- 
Gosed  had  been  an  obscore  crimioal,  the  delay  would 
have  been  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Lavalette.  There 
has  been,  neither  at  the  court  of  assize  nor  at  the 
court  of  cassation,  the  least  extraordinary  delay/'  M. 
Bellart  concluded  by  deprecating  the  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  proposition  of  M.  de  Sesmaisons. 

ILJolweL — ^^  Of  what  importance  is  this  escape  that 
it  should  be  deemed  a  public  calamity  ?  Is  the  public 
safety  compromised  ?«--(yi?«,  yes! — N09  no!  from  se- 
veral voices). — ^Why  this  agitation  ?  Why  this  emotion  ? 
Bemember  the  cruel  effects  of  that  facility  with  which 
the  assembly  that  pretended  to  call  itself  constituent, 
abused  the  facility  of  demanding  from  ministers  an 
account  of  their  conduct.  Recollect  that  it  took  away 
all  Consideration  from  the  government,  and  the  govern- 
ment fell.  The  isolated  fact  now  before  us  has  no  in- 
fluence  on  the  public  order,  but  by  the  importance  you 
give  it  by  your  discussion.  I  therefore  vote  for  the 
adjournment.'' 

M.  de  Vaublane  (minister  of  the  interior). — ^  I  do 
not  think  that  what  has  been  stated  by  M.  Bellart,  can 
leave  the  slightest  doubt  relative  to  the  delay  required 
both  by  tne  ordinary  forms  of  justice,  and  the  sacred 
principle  of  humanity.  Nor  do  I  think  any  doubt  can 
arise  upon  what  he  has  said  upon  the  importance  of  the 
evil  in  itself.  But  the  motion  ia  made.  It  is  now  a 
question,  whether  such  a  motion  does  not  injure  the 
dignity  of  the  government?  We  have  seen  in  the  re- 
volution, the  manner  in  which  the  king's  ministers 
were  then  treated.  We  have  also  seen  the  effects  of  it. 
There  resulted  from 'it  an  order  of  things  which  it  was 
impossible  to  stop,  but  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  pro- 
found grief.  I  ask,  if  it  be  possible  for  you  to  order 
an  enquiry  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  ministers, 
whom  some  speakers  have  implicated  in  this  aflfair? 
I  conceive,  that  you  owe  it  to  your  own  dignity,  and 
the  gravity  of  your  functions,  to  wait  for  the  investi- 
gation now  in  progress.  The  truth  will  be  known.  I 
think  you  will  hear  me  with  indulgence,  when  I  ask 
you  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day." 

This  opinion  was  strongly  supported. 

Cries  of-^^  Close  the  discussion,"  now  res6unded 
from  all  sides. 

PrendetiU — ^<The  question  is  solely,  whether  the 
motion  shall  be  taken  into  consideration/' 

Several  voices. — ^  The  order  of  the  day. — ^Previous 
question." 


The  president  then  put  the  previous  question  to  tb« 
vote ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority. 

The  chamber  decided  that  the  motion  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  which  was  proclaimed  by 
the  president,  and  strong  remonstrances  were  made 
against  it ;  many  of  the  members  even  demanded  the 
appel  nominal. 

The  president  then  observed,  that  the  decision  was 
not  doubtful,  and  that  the  bureaux  was  unanimous  in 
its  opinion  of  the  result.  He,  therefore,  announced 
that  the  motion  of  Bf.  de  Sesmaisons  should  be  referred 
to  the  bureaux  for  exammation. 


The  state  of  France,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1815, 
will  appear  from  the  following  document,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of 

A  REPORT  MADE  BT  M.  POZ20  Dl  BOROHO,  THE  RUSSIA!! 
MINISTER  AT  THE  COURT  OF  FRANCE,  TO  THE  EMPE- 
ROR OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIAS. 

^  In  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  prevailing  in  France  at^'the  period  of  the 
landing  of  the  usurper,  and  that  which  prevails  at)pre- 
sent,  it  is,  alas !  almost  impossible  not  to  fear  that  the 
second  restoration  will  not  yet  prove  the  end  of  the  re- 
volutions of  this  country.      *> 

*<When  Napoleon  landed,  the  public  functionaries 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  places  by  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons ;  the  military  irritated  at  the  reduction  of 
their  pay,  and  at  the  dispensation  of  honours  and  re- 
wards in  favour  of  individuals  whom  they  considered 
as  their  enemies ;  the  men  who  bad  been  conspicuous 
in  the  revolution,  and  whom  the  public  journals  had 
designated  for  so  long  a  time  to  public  vengeance ;  the 
purchasers  of  national  property,  whom  the  journalists 
and  priests  threatened  with  deprivation;  finally,  the 
peasants,  who  dreaded  the  revival  of  tythes  and  the 
feudal  system,  greeted  him,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
membrance of  his  former  tyranny,  not  by  attachment 
for  his  person,  but,  through  aversion  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  fiourbons,  against  which  they  harboured 
invincible  preposseiMons. 

^*  The  emigrants,  the  nobles,  and  the  priests,  who  had 
lost  their  domains  and  their  privileges  in  consequence 
of  the  revolution,  and  who  expected  that,  under  the  ^ 
reign  of  the  Bourbons,  they  would  ultimately  regain 
them ;  finally,  that  class  of  individuals  who  are  indif- 
ferent to  every  system  of  government,  and  who  wished 
but  for  repose,  beheld,  on  the  contrary,  the  return  of 
Napoleon  with  horror;  but,  the  notorious  pusillanimity 
of  the  first,  and  the  apathy  or  egotism  of  the  others, 
rendered  unavailing  all  attempts  that  could  be  made  to^ 
repulse  him.    He  arrived  almost  without  obstacle,  and 
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fouod  nearly  the  whole  popalation  disposed  to  receive 
him;  much  less,  it  must  be  repeated,  through  affection 
for  him,  than  through  hatred  for  the  government  which 
dissolved  itself.  Those  who  exclusively  depended  upon 
the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  defended  them  as  usual, 
by  taking  flight 

<<  Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  when  Napo- 
leon  landed  at  Cannes,  and  pursued  his  triumphal 
march  to  Paris,  attended  by  the  wishes  and  the  most 
unanimous  acclamations  of  the  populations  of  the  pro* 
vinces  through  which  he  had  to  pass. 

^  It  would  seem  that  the  state  of  things,  and  of  the 
public  mind,  is  not  more  auspicious  at  this  moment; 
and  that  the  universal  inquietudes  and  fears,  which  the 
administration  of  the  Bourbons  had  excited  before  their 
departure,  have  revived  since  their  return,  and  that 
they  even  exist  in  a  much  greater  degree. 

**  The  violent  manner  in  which  their  re-establishment 
has  been  effected,  the  disasters  which  have  attended  it, 
the.  calamities  of  all  kinds  which  the  inhabitants  of 
one  half  of  France  have  experienced,  In  consequence 
of  tbe  invasion  of  the  foreign  armies,  are  far  from  hav- 
ing conciliated  to  these  princes  the  love  of  the  French 
people ;  and  the  state  to  which  France  has  been  re- ' 
duced  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  military  occupation 
of  her  territory,  the  loss  of  her  colonies,  the  ruin  of 
her  commercial  establishments  and  manufactures,  and, 
in  consequence  of  all  this,  the  annihilation  of  her  trade 
and  her  industry,  have  not  further  contributed  to  re- 
gain the  hearts  of  the  people  .to  their  cause. 

**  Thb  Kino. — A  prince  of  his  family  governs  with 
almost  absolute  sway  the  better  part  of  his  kingdom, 
and  appears  impatient  for  the  moment  when  he  may  be 
called  to  the  government  of  the  whole. 

<^  The  Ministry,  divided  into  two  parties,  struggling 
with  each  other,  has  never  possessed  any  credit  with 
the  public;  and  even  if  it  had,  it  could  not  have  failed 
to  lose  it  by  consenting  to  sign  the  last  treaty  of  peace, 
so  disastrous  for  France.  Its  president,  to  whom  no 
one  can  deny  the  title  of  an  upright  man,  a  title  very 
precious  in  these  times,  has  at  once  to  contend  with  the 
nation  with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  and  which  con- 
siders him  as  a  stranger,  and  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
court,  as  well  as  with  those  of  tbe  late  ministry,-  eager 
to  resume  power.  Above  all  things,  he  is  opposed  by 
the  British  cabinet,  which  is  desirous  of  weakening  the 
influence  of  Russia;  in  addition  to  which,  he  will  soon 
have,  perhaps,  to  encounter  a  man  jealous  of  his  un- 
bounded ascendancy  over  the  king's  mindi  M.  de  Bla- 
cas,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  will  ere  long  resume  his  former 
post,  the  only  one  which  has  been  kept  vacant  in  the 
present  ministry.  Thus  conscious  of  his  deeply-critical 
situation,  the  minister  observed  not  long  since,  that, 


placed  between  folly  and  guilt,  he  should  soon  be 
obliged  to  retire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
choice  of  his  successor ;  but  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  de- 
clared that  he  will  have  no  communication  with  the 
present  ministers  of  war,  or  of  the  interior,  irfiom  the 
king  wishes  to  retain. 

^'  The  Chamber  of  Peers.— -The  hereditary  right  at- 
tributed to  its  membera,  the  importance  and  splendour 
of  their  functions,  the  interest  which  they  have  in  main- 
taining the  order  of  things  under  which  they  enjoy  such 
high  prerogatives,  had  quieted  many  respecting  the 
dispositions  of  the  court  and  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, and  had  given  reason  to  hope  that  they  would 
keep  free  from  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  compel  the 
government  to  the  faithful  observation  of  the  charter. 
But  all  these  fair  hopes  have  vanished.  The  chamber 
of  peers,  consisting,  for  the  greater  part,  of  chiefii  of 
the  ChouoMi  of  Vendeans,  of  fanatical  royalists,  have 
evinced  that  party-spirit  is  a  passion  to*which  every 
thing  is  sacrificed. 

<*  The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies;  composed  of  the  same  elements,  it 
must  display  the  same  spirit.  The  elections  of  its 
members  did  not  take  place  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  public  esteem.  In  the  first  place,  the 
king  appointed^  the  presidents  of  all  the  electoral  col- 
leges; in  addition  to  which,  he  empowered  the  pre- 
fects to  add  twenty  electors  of  their  own  choice  to  tbe 
colleges  of  the  departments,  and  ten  to  the  colleges  of 
the  arrondissements;  finally,  as  these  means  were  found 
insufiicieut  to  obtain  such  elections  as  were  desired, 
there  was  hardly  a  college  in  which  fraud  and  violence 
were  not  employed  to  control  the  elections  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  government.  Thus,  for  instance, 
at  Toulouse,  the  president  of  tbe  college,  though  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  not  appearing  a  royalist  suffi- 
ciently PURE,  was  violently  expelled,  and  it  was  amidst 
the  murderers  of  General  Ramel  that  the  election 
took  place.  At  Nismes,  also,  the  electoral  college  was 
placed  under  the  influence  of  a  band  of  robbers  and 
assassins :  such  of  the  members  of  the  colleges  as  were 
Protestants,  bad  already  taken  flight  to  escape  assassi- 
nation. 

^*  At  Mendes,  a  committee  of  insurrection  caused  the 
electoral  college  to  be  surrounded  by  armed  bands, 
prepared  to  fire.  A  dozen  of  the  leaders  of  these  bands 
intruded  themselves  into  the  college,  and  obliged  the 
electors  to  shew  iheir  votes  before  they  cast  them  into 
the  urn :  they  ill-treated  several  of  the  electors,  and 
declared  to  the  president  (appointed  by  the  king)  that 
were  he  to  be  elected,  he  should  not  retire  alive* 

^  These  few  facts  may  give  an^  ic^^f  the  manner  in 
which  the  chamber  of  deputies  is  composed.     This 
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chamber  has  manifeBted  00  reTolulionary;  «o  anti-oon- 
8tit«tional»  and  so  antiHroyal  a  spirit,  that  the  ministryt 
alarmed,  thought  it  pradent  to  organize  an  opposition, 
by  invitiog  the  most  rational  and  moderate  members  to 
form  a  private  dab;  bat  this  opposition  is  still  but  in  a 
small  minority* 

^The  organization  of  the  military  force,  notwith- 
standing the  reiterated  assurances  of  the  joarnids,  pvo- 
oeeds  but  with , slowness  and  difficulty;  the  greater 
number  of  the  old  soldiers  refuse  to  ser?e,  and  prefer 
tilling  the  ground*  Government  is,  therefore,  obliged 
to  have  reooorse  to  voluntary  enlistments,  and  to  em- 
ploy bounties.  The  individuals  who  offer  to  serve  as 
officers  are  numerous  enough,  but  ihey  have,  for  the 
most  part,  no  semblance  of  military  seririce;  yet  some 
of  them,  by  means  of  intrigues,  succeed  in  obtaining 
rank,  and  even  superior  rank.  A  bankrupt-tradesman 
has  been  appointed  a  colonel  and  aa  officer  of  the  le- 
gion of  honour.  The  go?ernment,  however,  have  so 
little  confidence  in  the  composition  of  this  new  army, 
that  they  have  already  postponed  several  times  the  de- 
parture of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  that  of  his 
troops. 

^Public  and  private  transactions  have  almost  en- 
tirely ceased :  they  cannot  resume  their  ordinary  cour«e 
until  .the  government  shall  have  made  known  the  means 
it  proposes  to  employ  to  ensure  the  performance  of  the 
engagements  contracted  by  the  diffisrent  stipulations  of 
the  treaties  of  peace.  The  transfer  of  property  is  be- 
come impracticable:  those  who  stiH  possess  specie  con- 
ceal it,  fearful  of  the  creation  of  a  paper-money:  upon 
a  property  worth  half  a  million  of  livres,  (about  20,000/. 
sterling,)  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  raise  a  thousand 
louis-d'ora,  even  at  a  very  high  interest 

**  Upon  these  general  considerations  of  the  deplorable 
situation  of  the  country,  and  the  yet  more  melancholy 
prospect  with  which  it  is  menaced,  it  is  impossible  to 
found  a  hope  of  ameliorating  its  situation,  but  by  the 
union  of  the  allies,  the  occupation  of  France  by  their 
troops,  and  by  their  protection,  net  only  against  the 
attempts  of  the  RedJacobiniy  but  also  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Whiie  Jacobintf  who,  under  the  mask 
of  religious  fanaticism,  resuscitated  in  Europe  since 
the  restoration  of  the  different  branches  of  the  house 
of-  Bourbon,  have  committed  within  these  six  months, 
in  the  South,  such  horrors  and  cruelties  as  the  whole 
course  of  the  French  revolution  scarcely  offers  an  ex- 
ample. If,  unfortunately,  the  great  allied  powers  should 
not  remain  united  for  a  great  length  of  time,  if  the 
collision  of  their  interests  should  divide  them,  we  must 
infallibly  behold  unhappy  France  again  a  prey  to  those 
revolutionary  convubioni^  by  which  she  has  been  tern 
for  five-and-twenty  years ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  Bour- 
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boas  would  be  inevitably  forced  to  descend  a  third 
time  from  their  throne.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  a  great  statesman,  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  wrote 
to  die  Emperor  Alexander  on  the  8th  of  August  last, 
that  **  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons,  such  as  it 
then  was,  could  not  be  considered  as  the  termination 
of  the  revolutionary  state,  and  that  the  duration  of  their 
existence  depended  upon  the  presence  of  the  allied 
armies  in  the  heart  of  France."  Experience  has  shewn, 
and  more  than  once,  that  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons 
could  not  prevail  unless  supported  by  foreign  bayonets; 
that  it  has  been  always  vanquished  every  time  that  it 
has  entered  the  lists  alone,  and  that,  too,  without  the 
least  necessity  of  opposing  the  smallest  resistance,  and 
without  a  single  individual  perishing;  either  in  their 
cause  or  against  it 

^In  fine,  this  cause,  which  cannot  be  always  thus 
supported,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  must  of  neces« 
sity  fall,  by  turns  thrown  down  by  the  nation,  and  raised 
up  by  foreigners,  appears  io  menac^  France  with  a 
succession  of  bloody  catastrophes,  which  will  be  re« 
newed  until  the  ruin  of  this  fine  country  shall  be  wholly 
consummated— a  tragic  exhibition  reserved,  perhaps, 
for  our  posterity."— Z>eceik6er,  1815. 


On  the  subject  of  Laralette's  escape,  various  opiniona 
were  formed  jn  Paris ;  and  it  had,  for  some  time,  been 
strongly  auspected  ihat  certatu  British  officers  were 
concerned  in  the  transaction.  •  At  length,  the  police  in- 
tercepted some  letters  directed  to  England,  which  gav# 
a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  business  ;  and,  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1816,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Captain 
Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  were  arrested  in  their 
beds  early  in  the  morning,  by  an  order  from  the  mi- 
nister of  police,  and  carried  to  the  prefecture,  and 
thence  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  wbere  they  were 
confined  in  separate  apartments. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrest,  the  following  letter 
from  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  the  British  ambassador,  to  the 
Due  de  Richelieu,  was  written^the  same  day: 

«Sir,  "^Paris,  Jan.  IS. 

**  I  have  learned  with  surprise  that  several  English 
gentlemen,  among  whom  are  General  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Crawford  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  have 
been  arrested  this  morning;  that  their  papers  have  bee^ 
seized,  and  that  they  have  been  conveyed  to  the  prisons 
of  this  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  the 
police. 

<<  As  I  have  repeatedly  manifested  to  your  excellency 
my  determination  to  extend  the  protection  of  my  Sove- 
reign to  no  person  whose  conduct  endangen  the  safoij 
of  (his  govemmenf^  I  should  have  been  fl«tlered,  iff 

•3Q       . 
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M  British  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France^  I  had 
been  honoured  with  9  commanication  from  your  excel- 
lencjTy  which  mig^bt  have  prevented  the  necessity  of  an 
official  explanation  of  the  motives  for  a  proceeding  of 
this  nature  towards  individuals  whose  services  and 
rank,  in  some  measure,  guarantee  the  loyalty  of  their 
conduct 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  fcc 

(Signed)  "  Charles  Stuart," 

.  This  letter  was  scarcely  despatched,  when  the  Eng«> 
lish  ambassador  received  the  following  note  fVom  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  t   ' 

''Jan.  13,  1816- 

'^  It  is  with  the  most  lively  feelings  of  pain  and  re- 
gret that  the  undersigned  sees  himself  obliged  to  make 
known  to  his  excellency  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  that  several 
anhjwlB  of  his  Britannic  majesty  -appear  to  have  taken 
an-actire  part  m  cnlpable  manoeuvres  directed  against 
the  government  of  the  king.  His  excellency  will  see 
by  the  letter  {which  has  not  been  published]  hereunto 
9*nexed,  which  the  undersigned  has  just  received  from 
the  minister  of  police,  that  Sir  R  Wilson,  Mr.  Bruce^ 
and  another  individual,  who  is  beKeved  to  be  an  Eng« 
lish  gentleman,  are  accused  of  having  favoured  the 
escape  of  Lavalette*  Their  trial  is  going  to  commence; 
bwt  the  »ndersigned,  in  announcing  it  to  Sir  Charles 
Stvarty  is  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  give  him  the 
assurance,  that  they  will  enjoy  fully  all  the  facilities 
wbieh  eur  laws  afford  for  their  justification ;  and  that 
Ae  protecting  forms  of  trial  will  be  religiously  ob- 
served towards  them. 

^Themidereigned,  in  making  this  comnjiunication  to 
the  Englibh  ambassador,  as  a  consequence  of  the  par- 
ticular regard  which  his  court,  on  every  occasion,  en- 
tertains towards  the  government  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, has  the  honour  to  renew,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  Richelieu.'* 

The  following  examination  of  the  prisoners  is  worthy 
of  attention ;  as  it  tends  to  throw  a  light  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  justice  in  France,  and  contains 
some  striking  proofs  of  British  courage  and  inde- 
pendence:—- 

INTBRROOATORIES  OF  SIR  ROBERT  WILSON. 

^On  the  13th  of  January,  1816,  at  Wb  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  in  execution  of  the  orders  of  his  excels 
lency,  the  secretary  of  state,  minister  of  general  police, 
we^  the  undersigned,  Pierre  George  Francois  Monnier 
and  e  Pierre  Malleval,  commissaries  of  police  of  the 
eity  of  Paris,  repaired  to  the  hotel  of  the  prefecture  of 
police^  where,  beiog  in  the  closet  of  tbe  inspector- 


general  Fftudras,  we  transmitted  a  verbal  order  to  the 
keeper  of  the  depot  established  in  the  said  hotel,  to 
bring  forth  from  thence  before  us,  in  order  to  be  inter- 
rogated, the  English  general  Robert  Wilson,  arrested 
this  morning,  as  appears  from  the  proces-verbal  of  our 
colleague  Fert£,  dated  this  day.  The  said  keeper 
having  acquainted  us  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  would 
not  come  before  us,  and  that  he  said  he  was  determined 
to  make  no  reply  to  any  interrogatory  proceeded  in  to«> 
wards  him  in  virtue  of  any  order  not  sanctioned  by  the 
signature  of  his  excellency  the  ambassador  of  England 
in  France,  we  proceeded  to  him  at  the  depot,  in  order 
to  ascertain  these  facts^  and,  being  in  his  chamber,  we 
asked  his  name,  surname.  Sec 

*'  A.  I  will  not  answer  this  question. 

^  Q.  Why  do  you  refuse  to  answer  itf 

"  A.  1  will  not  answer  any  question  put  by  any  per- 
son whatsoever,  until  the  English  ambassador  has  been 
informed  of  my, arrest;  and,  until  I  am  certain  of  this, 
I  lay  daim  to  all  the  rules  and  procedures  dictated  by 
the  law  of  nations.  I  protest  against  the  arrest  of  my 
person,  made  without  the  participation  of  the  English 
ambassador,  and  against  the  outrage  done  me  by  en* 
tering  my  chamber,  whilst  I  was  in  bed,  and  making  a 
seizure  of  my  papeis  and  those  of  my  wife.  I  request 
that  the  answer  I  have  now  given  you  may  be  commu^ 
nicated  to  the  English  ambassador* 

'**Q.  Do  you  acknowledge  tbe  seal  affixed  to  die 
basket  which  I  now  present  to  you,  and  which  contains 
the  papers  seized  at  your  lodgings,  to  be  untouched  f 
Do  you  wish  that  we  should  proceed  to  the  opening  of 
that  basket,  and  to  the  examination  of  the  documents 
it  contains? 

'*A.  I  do  not,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  as- 
signed. 

^  Having  represented  to  him  that  his  refusal  to  an* 
swer  the  questions  which  we  were  charged  to  put  to 
hitti  conld  not  be  founded  on  any  rule  of  the  law  of 
nations  invoked  by  him,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  in 
an  error,  if  he  imagined  that  the,  forms  of  criminal  pro* 
cess  in  England  must  be  followed  in  France  with  re- 
gard to  Englishmen  who  might  be  arrested  there ;  he 
replied, — *  I  feel  convinced  that  I  am  right  in  not  an* 
swering  your  questions,  and  I  will  not  answer  them/ 

**  No  further  questions  were  put ;  and  the  above  in- 
terrogatory being  read  over  to  him,  he  said  it  contained 
the  truth,  and  signed  it  with  us.*^ 

(Signed)  '   **  Robert  Wilson. 

"  Monnier  and  Malleval." 

^ECOND  IHTBRROGATORT. — iANUART  14.         j 

^  Being  asked  as  to  his  name,  and  surname,  ne  saio, 
*  My  name  is  Robert  Thomas  Wilson,  a  native  of  L(m- 
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doB,  agdl  diirtjHMglit  yean,  a  majar-geniBral,  not  in 
actual  service,  resident  for  tbese  three  months  and  a 
half  at  Paris,  in  the  Rue  do  la  Pftix,  No.  21,  with  my 
wife  and  child/ 

•*  Q.  Did  you  not  take  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  Mar- 
shal Noy?  Had  it  depended  upon  you,  would  you  not 
have  withdrawn  him  from  the  execution  of  his  sen- 
tence ? 

**  A.  With  pleasure. 

**  Qj  Did  you  not  form  projectn,  and  did  you  not  enter 
ijito  concert  with  his  friends,  for  that  purpose  ? 

**-4.  With  reg-ard  to  this  and  the  preceding  question, 
I  hare  to  observe,  that  it  was  not  from  the  exec^jtion 
of  the  sentence  that  I  could  have  wished  to  save  him, 
because  I  learned  his  condemnation  and  his  death  at 
the  same  time.  As  to  projectn  formed  by  me,  and 
measures  taken  which  you  ascribe  to  me,  I  reply,  that 
I  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  Mar- 
shal Ney*s  escape. 

<*Q.  On  Sunday  last,  about  eight  in  the  evening, 
were  you  not  at  M.  Hutchinson's  lodgings,  Rue  de 
Helder,  No.  3 ;  did  you  not  spend  a  part  of  the  even- 
ing there  f 

**  A.  I  will  not  answer  that  question.  I  demand  that 
the  charges  against  me  be  communicated  to  me,  and 
that  I  be  permitted  to  communicate  with  my  ambas- 
sador, or  with  some  other  persons  designated  by  me,  as 
well  as  with  my  wife,  my  child,  and  my  friends.  I  also 
expect  that  the  attentions  due  to  my  rank  will  be  paid 
to  me. 

**  Q.  The  charges  existing  against  you  are,  that  yon 
favoured  the  escape  of  LiTvalette,  who  was  condemned 
to  death ;  that,  at  day-break,  on  the  8th  instant,  you 
took  him  up  at  the  lodgings  of  M.  Hutchinson ;  that  you 
set  off  with  him  in  an  open  cabriolet,  which  went  out 
by  the  barrier  of  Clichi ;  that  you  changed  horses  at 
La  Cbapelle-en-Cerval ;  and  that  you  proceeded  with 
him,  by  (he  route  of  Cambray  and  Valenciennes. 
What  have  you  to  reply  ? 

**A.  I  will  answer  this  accusation  when  I  shall  be 
before  a  competent  tribunal.'^ 

THIRD  INTERROOATORT. 

^  The  third  interrogatory  commenced  by  asking  Sir 
Robert  whether  he  knew  the  hand-writing  of  the  re- 


port, attributed  to  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgho ;  to  which  he    that  I  will  make  no  reply  to  questions  that  shall  be  put 


answered,  that  there  were  many  such  copies  in  circu- 
lation, and  this  was  lent  him.  He  believed  that  M. 
Pozzo  was  the  author. 

^  Q.  When  passing  by  La  Chapelle-en-Cerval,  on 
the  8th  instant,  were  fiot  four  French  gendarmes  pre- 
sent when  you  changed  horsesf  Did  you  not  t^l  them 


that  you  were  going  to  fix  on  cantonments  for  a  part  of 
the  English  army  f 

*^  A.  I  would  not  have^you  take  me  for  a  ehild«  I 
have  already  declared  that  I  will  not  answer  questions 
of  this  soft;  and  I  rep^  that  declaration.*' 

FOURTH  INTERROOATORT. 

**  Q.  Did  not  the  Sieur  Bruce  come  to  you  on  the  3d 
or  3d  instant,  to  prevail  upon  you  to  useall  your  efforts, 
and  to  join  with  him  in  conveying  Lavalette  out  of 
France  f 

*^A.  I  declare  that  I  will  give  no  answer  before  I 
have  been  permitted  to  communicate  with  the  British 
ambassador;  he  represents  here  my  government;  I  ac* 
knowled^  not,  nor  ought  I  to  acknowledge,  any  one 
but  him;  and  I  formally  protest  against  all  proceedings 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations. 
.  **  Q.  But  your  being  a  foreigner  can  give  yon,  neither 
in  France,  nor  in  any  other  country,  a  right  of  exemp- 
tion from  laws  important  to  good  order  and  the  public 
security. 

^  A*  I  do  not  claim  exemption  from  the  laws  of 
France :  but,  conformably  to  those  of  my  own  country, 
I  wish  to  avoid  an  examination,  l^  the  aid  of  which  il 
is  -intended,  before  public  trial,  to  gain  an  advantage 
against  me  from  answers  which  will  be  the  more  easily 
drawn  from  me,  as  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  Ian* 
guage.  I  stand  accused ;  the  French  government  is 
my  accuser :  it  is  for  it  to  present  itself  against  me  with 
proois ;  it  is  not  my  business  to  furnish  them  to  it ;  in 
short,  I  persist  in  demanding  that  I  be  previously  al- 
lowed to  communicate  with  the  ambassador  of  my 
country. 

^  Q.  This  reasoning  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
your  legislation,  but  it  does  not  accord  with  ours: 
every  oflfence  must  be  prosecuted  and  tried  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  it  has  been  committed, 
and  our  laws  formally  refuse  all  communication  to  the 
person  accused  before  he  has  undei^ene  an  examina- 
tion. 

^A.  This  law  seems  repugnant  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary notions  of  justice :  it  tends  to  punish  the  accused 
before  he  has  been  declared  guilty;  it  is  a  kind  of 
mdTal  torture,  which  yen  have  substituted  for  the 
physical  torture*  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  only  the  rooie 
determined  in  my  refusal;  and  I  positively  declanp. 


to  me  as  to  the  escape  of  M«  de  Lavalette,  and  the  pre- 
tended, part  I  hare  taken  in  it. 

^AflDer  several  repeated  summonses,  the  accused 
having  constantly  refused  to  answer  the  question* 
which  we  put  to  him,  we  ^pfetf^SyRJ^^xlfW^ 
gatory.**  ^ 
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FIFTif  INTERROGATORY. 

*'  Before  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  interroga- 
tory^ Sir  Robert  required,  that  his  solemn  protest 
against  this  mode  of  examination  should  be  entered 
and  signed  by  the  persons  appointed  to  put  questions, 
which  was  done.    It  ihen  began : 

^  Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Lavalette  before  he 
was  brought  to  trial  ? 

**J.  No,  sir. 

'^  Q.  Have  you  known  him  since ;  and  did  you  see 
him  in  prison  ? 

^*  A*  I  never  «aw  him  in  prison* 

'*  Q.  Did  you  know,  long  before  the  8th  instant,  that 
Lavalette  was  still  in  Paris  ? 

**  A.  I  have  not  retained  the  recollection  of  the  date; 
but  1  think  I  had  no  knowledge  of  his  being  in  Paris 
till  the  8d  or  4th  of  January,  and  I  had  it  merely  from 
hearsay. 

^  Q,  Was  it  not  then  proposed  to  you  to  enter  into 
a  plan,  of  which  the  execution  had  for  its  object  to 
facilitate  his  escape  from  the  kingdom  ? 

**A1  was  spoken  to  with  that  view. 

^  Q.  Who  was  the  person  that  thus  spoke  to  you  ? 

^  A.  I  was  bom  and  educated  in  a  country  where 
social  duty  is  respected  like  public  duty,  and  thus  my 
memory  is  not.  framed  for  betraying  the  confidence  of 
friendship* 

^  Q.  Did  you  not  go  to  Captain  Hutchinson's,  No.  3, 
Rue  de  Helder,  on  Sunday,  the  7th  instant;  and  were 
you  not  in  company  with  Layalette  ?. 

^^.  I  ha¥e  already  said,  I  hare  nottetaii^ed  the  re- 
collection of  dates.  In  regard  to  Captain  Hutchinson, 
I  refer  to  my  preceding  answer.  And,  as  to  Lavalette, 
I  was  in  no  company  where  I  heard  his  name  ? 

^  Q.  On  Monday,  the  8th  instant,  did  you  not  go  in 
the  morning  to  the  house  of  the  captain ;  did  you  not 
alight  there,  in  order  to  mount  a  biiggy,  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  outer  gate ;  and  did 
you  not  conduct  with  you  a  person  whom  you  found  in 
the  captain's  apartment  ? 

^  A.  As  other  persons  beside  myself  are  implicated 
in  these  interrogatories,  I  shall  obsenre  silence. 

<<  Q.  Do  you  then  admit  that  you  assisted  Layalette 
in  escaping  from  Paris,  and  then  from  France,  by  ctfd- 
ducting  him  along  with  you  in  the  dress  of  an  English 
officer  ? 

*'  Q.  I  repeat,  that  no  person  ever  appeared  before 
me  under  the  name  of  Layalette.  It  is  true,  that,  about 
the  time  you  mention^  I  conducted  from  France  an  in- 
dividual dressed  in  a  uniform  great  coat  of  a  descrip- 
tion not  at  all  confined  to  the  army,  but  of  a  kind  that 
every  one  can  legally  wear;  and  I  did  not  observe 
whether,  under  this  surtont,  he  wore  a  uniform  dress. 


*'  Q.  Under  what  name  was  this  person  iAtroduced  to 
you? 

^^.  As  this  individual  had,  probably,  reasons  for 
concealing  his  name,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  dis- 
close it. 

'^  Q.  If  you  did  not  know  it,  what  motive  could  in- 
duce you  to  undertake  so  long  and  expensive  a  journey 
to  accompany  him  to  the  frontier  f 

^  A.  My  motives  are  not  my  actions ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, I  am  not  bound  to  give  an.  account  of  them ;  but 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself,  if  friendship,  or  even 
the  desire  of  rendering  a  service  to  any  one  whom  I 
belieyed  in  a  situation  to  require  it,  were  not  sufficient 
to  determine  me  to  undertake  a  journey  much  longer 
and  more  expensive." 

SIXTH   INTERROGATORY.— FEB.  9- 

^  Q.  Do  you  recognise  the  basket  which  I  here  pre- 
sent to  you,  tied  up,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
prefecture  of  police  f 

*^A.  No,  sir;  but,  before  answering  to  any  kind  of 
question,  I  demand  that,  at  the  head  of  the  prods  ver* 
half  there  may  be  affixed  the  protest,  that  I  formally 
renew,  on  the  right  which  is  assumed  of  interrogating 
me.  I  declare,  in  consequence,  my  disavowal  of  every 
thing  that  has  for  its  object  to  establish  against  myself, 
before  my  trial,  either  proofs  or  presumptions  resulting 
from  this  inquisitorial  system. 

**  Having  then  broken  the  seals  fixed  to  the  end  of 
the  string,  we  presented  to  him  all  the  papers  contained 
in  the  parcel,  which  we  formed  into  five  bundles. 

**  The  first  of  these  contained  twelve  pieces  addressed 
to  Lady  Wilson. 

^  The  second  contained  eighteen  pieces,  consisting  of 
a  memorial  addressed  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  by  General 
Wilson,  with  the  design  of  recalling  to  his  recollection 
all  the  public  services  performed  by  the  latter  in  the 
last  war  between  France  and  Russia,  and  documents  in 
support  of  this  memorial. 

''The  third  bundle  contained  four  original  letters, 
referring  likewise  to  the  memorial  announced  in  the 
second. 

''  The  fourth  contained  pieces  composed  of  notes  and 
observations  made  during  an  excursion  of  the  general 
into  Asia  Minor  and  to  Mount  Ida. 

*^  The  fifth  and  last  contained  sixty-four  pieces,  com- 
posed of  various  receipts  and  accounts  of  expense,  both 
in  French  and  English. 

'<  We  also  found  in  the  same  packet,  a  letter  address- 
ed to  Miss  Rhodes,  coming  from  England,  and  written 
in  the  English  language ;  and  a  letter  signed  Bruce, 
without  address,  and  without  date.** 
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SEVfiNTH  INTERROGATOR\%  FEB.  14. 

^'  Q«  Was  it  entirely  from  sentiments  of  generosity, 
as  you  have  mentioned  in  your  first  interrogatory,  that 
you  lent  assistance  in  the  escape  of  LavaleCte ;  or  was 
It  not  rather  with  political  views,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  marked  opposition  to  the  acts  of  the  government  ? 

**  A.  I  begin  by  renewing  my  former  protest  against 
this  inquisitorial  system,  and,  passing  then  to  your  ques- 
tion/ I  reply,  that  I  have  not  named  Lavalette  as  the 
individual  whom  I  accompanied  to  the  frontiers ;  but, 
,  at  all  events,  when  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  save  La- 
Talette,  politics  had  not  for  a  moment  any  influence 
upon  my  decision ;  and  my  conduct  has  been  directed 
by  an  irresistible  sentiment  of  humanity,  which  would 
have  compelled  me  to  save  an  enemy  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

**  Q.  Why,  in  the  affair  of  Lavalette, — an  affair  fo- 
reign to  your  government, — did  you  exert  yourself  to 
cast  odium  upon  the  persons  whose  duty  prescribed  to 
them  the  prosecution  of  the  charges  against  him  f  Why 
did  you  treat  them  as  persecutors  who  multiplied  their 
efforts  to  assure  their  sanguinary  triumphs  i  Why  did 
yott  add  that  they  had  discovered  the  footsteps  of  their 
prey,  and  that  the  escape  of  Lavalette  had  produeed 
no  other  effect  than  to  augment  the  fury  of  these  mon* 
«ters? 

**  A.  To  the  first  part  of  this  question,  I  reply,  that 
the  affair  of  Lavalette  (abstracted  from  the  part  I  took 
in  it)  was  not  foreign  to  an  Englishman.  There  exist- 
ed a  convention^  signed  by  an  English  general,  and 
ratified  by  the  English  government;  and  the  trial  of 
JLavalette  was  a  manifest  violation  of  that  convention. 
I  do  not  deny  that  I  used  the  words  that  you  have  re- 
peated, but  you  must  furnish  me  with  some  proof  of 
the  facts.  In  addition,  I  may  say,  that  I  wished  to 
avoid  all  political  discussion:  as,  however,  you  have 
begun  it,  I  do  not  refuse  to  answer. 

*'  Q.  The  proof  which  you  demand  results  from  the 
letter  which  I  now  present  to  you ;  do  you  now  ac- 
knowledge it,  ^d  do  you  consent  to  sign  it,  and  to- 
mark  it,  that  it  may  be  identified  ¥ 

^  A»  The  French  government  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  a  sealed  letter  addressed  to  a  peer  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  I  acknowledge  it,  and  am 
ready  to  sign  it ;  and  I  declare  that  my  object  is  now 
accomplished.  The  silence  in  which  I  have  persevered, 
ana  which  has  been  imputed  to  me  as  a  reproach,  had 
no  other  object  than  to  compel  the  French  government 
to  unveil  its  own  shame  and  culpability  in  producing 
the  intercepted  letter,  of  the  interception  of  which  I 
had  long  been  aware. 

*^  Q.  It  would  appear  that  the  honour  of  your  coun- 
try could  not  be  the  only  consideration  to  which  you 
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must  have  yielded  in  this  conjuncture,  since  you  your- 
self advance  for  its  justification  the  calamity  of  Lava- 
lette, which  you  consider  as  a  dishonour  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  humanity. 

**  A,  These  two  words,  liberiy'sknd  humanity,  become 
the  proof  of  my  explanation.  In  fact,  the  word  liberty f 
when  rightly  understood,  expresses  respect  for  the 
laws  and  for  justice.  The  laws  were  outraged  by  the 
violation  of  the  treaty,  and  it  was  then  reasonable  to 
regard  this  as  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity.  The 
expressions  which  I  used  were  caused  by  the  vindic- 
tive spirit  which  I  had  remarked  in  the  persecutions 
directed  against  Marshal  Ney  and  M.  Lavalette; — perse- 
cutions which  always  appeared  to  me  an  outrage  on  the. 
honour  and  good  faith  of  the  English  nation,  identified 
with  the  convention  of  Paris. 

*^Q.  How  can  you  escape  the  strong  presumption 
which  rises  against  you,  of  having  wished  to  subvert 
or  change  the  government  ? 

^  A*  It  has  always  been  my  avowed  policy  to  leave 
every  nation  independent,  and  not  to  intermeddle  in 
the  affairs  of  their  government ;  but  I  beheld  with  pain 
the  English  government  offer  in  sacrifice  the  English 
constitution,  in  order  to  connect  itself  with  French  po- 
litics :  I  should  have  witnessed  the  cessation  of  that 
connection  with  pleasure. 

*^  Q.  Did  not  one  of  your  friends^  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  you  last  November,  express  his  regret  ^at 
not  seeing  a  chief  appear  in  France  in  a  situation  to 
please;  and  at  that  submission  to  which  the  French 
pcQple  shewed  itself  so  disposed?' 

**  A.  This  is  very  possible;  as  the  English  journals 
afford  incontestible  proofs  that  this  desire  exists  in  one 
party,  and  I  have  friends  of  all  parties ;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  having  received  such  a  letter. 

**  Q.  Did  you  not  say  in  the  presence  of  several  per- 
sons, on  frequent  occasions,  and  did  you  not  writje,  to 
your  brother  Sir  Edward  Wilson,  that  .the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  Bourbons  was  inevitable  ? 

*^A.  It  is  possible:  butaWays  on  a  condition  under- 
stood and  antecedently  expressed,  in  case  of  a  system 
of  severity  being  persisted  in,  framed  only  to  estrange 
the  hearts  of  the  French  people  from  their  king. 

^  Q.  Did  you  not,  in  another  letter,  announce  the 
doubtful  and  alarming  news,  that  gloom  increased 
every  day  in  Paris,  and  that  every  thing  bespoke  *  the 
approach  of  a  crisis.' 

^4*  I  never  correspond  with  any  but  my  fellow- 
countrymen ;  and  it  is  possible  I  may  have  transmitted 
to  them  the  impression  which  I  thought  I  had  remarked 
in  Paris,  which  did  not  escape  the  English  journalistsb 
and  which,  at  length,  was  iginounced  even  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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*^  Q.  Does  not  this  langtiage  i^fer  rather  to  a  conspi- 
racy antecedently  averted ;  and  does  not  this  inler- 
ference  result  from  the  following  expressions^  which 
cannot  belong  to  a  vagne  and  indetenp|nati^  proposi- 
tUmi  'The  blow  w^ich  will  be  struck  will  be  he^rd  in 
a  terqble  manni^rt  and  I  hope  that  the  peopl^  of  Europe 
will  not  be  deaf  to  the  appeal  that  will  b^  made  to 
tl^emf* 

**j^.  1  have  always  denied  my  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  plot.  I  protest  against  these  extracts 
without  date,  a^d  mangled  from  the  body  of  the  letter; 
I  repeat,  that,  as  an  Englbhman,  I  bad  a  right  to  coni- 
m^nicate  my  political  opinions  to  my  fellow-country- 
men, and  that  1  am  an  enemy  to  the  system  now  estab- 
-lished  in  Europe  so  detrimental  to  the  interests,  th^ 
honour,  and  the  constitution  of  my  country. 

^  Q.  Why,  if  you  have  no  desire  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  France,  do  you  announce  so  ardent  a  wish  to 
introduce,  and  to  cause  to  be  translated  into  French, 
the  political  articles  of  the  Edinburgh, Review  f 

**  ^«  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  expressed  such  a 
wish  ;  but,  as  that  work  contains  an  abstract  of  all  the 
books  that  are  published  in  England,  I  may  have  de- 
sired to  see  its  circulation  in  France,  at  the  request  of 
many  of  my  friends. 

^  Q.  Can  you  explain  the  nature  of  the  extraordinary 
events  which  you  announced  we  should  soon  hear 
spoken  of  in  Germany  f 

.  **A.  The  judicial  curiosity  of  FVance  ought  to  con- 
fine itself  within  the  limits  of  its  own  territories;  be- 
sides, I  cannot  answer  without  seeingithe  pieces  from 
which  these  expressions  are  taken.  So  far  from  dread- 
ing, I  even  solicit,  publicity  to  be  given  to  the  ^hole 
that  I  may  have  said  or  written." 

EIGHTH  INTERROOATORT. — ^FEB.  90. 

*^  Ql  Do  you  recognise,  as  having  written  them,  the 
three  letters  which  I  now  shew  you ;  one  dated  the  6th 
of  last  December,  the  other  the  28th  of  th^  same 
month,  and  the  third  the  6th  of  last  January  ;ai\d  do 
you  consent  to  sign  and  inscribe  them  with  $^  n^  va- 
rietur f 

^A*  Renewing  my.  first  protest  against  this  interro- 
gation, and  my  complaints  against  the  crim^  commit- 
ted by  the  government  for  the  purpose  qf  corrupting 
my  domestic,  and  violating  the  sacred  secrecy  of  letters 
shown  to  me,  as  being  written  at.  the  time  when  the 
city  of  Paris  was  occupied  by  the  allied  armies,  and 
principally  by  the  English,  troops,  and  containing  the 
news  and  reports  circulated  in  diplomatic  and  military 
societies,  not  obtained  in  any  secret  or  unwarrantable 
manner,  and  only  written  with  the  intention  of  giving 
my  brotber  and  Lord  Grey  interesting  accounts,  whidi 


they  would,  sooner  or  later  hav^  r^^iv^  bj  the  news* 
papers ;  I  consent  to  sign  an^  inscrijbe  them  ^itb  a  ne 
vcofieiur. 

"  Q,  Bnt  did.  yoi^  uojt  ^^^  V>  %^^^  publiwj  reports 
yopx  o^x^  prii^at^.  sentime^t^  f  Pi.d  you  not  ?ven  snfier 
to.  appear  1^  w^i»t  af  reiipe:^^  f^^  the  pejw»  Qi?  th«  King^ 
in  sayi;ig:  *  Lord  W?Ui9gton,se)?iDg  li^  covjid  up  linger 
support  the  idol,  he  had  raised,'  &c^f  DlP^you  mol^  ^A/f^ 
that  this  \mX  ea(pr^p)9  coifld  oi^ly  h^yiQ  be^n,  eipplfffii 
ed  11^  %  deg;ra4ii|g  se^e,  and  in.  ^  aprt  of  iro^y  i|)|unQ«s 
tphis  n^aj[es^f 

^A,  To  U^i«»  I  rejjy,  fimt,  ik^  King  of  fraiiM  is 
9pt  my  h^ng ;  se<^941y«  I  may  miike.  nsi^  of  tbft  mom 
^3(preswoj«s  ii^  speaking  of  the  KM»g  oC  England,  with*- 
out  any  ^piii^e,  s^ppofsing  W  ironpq^  id^a.  u^e  aA^i^hAl 
to  them  ;  thirdly,  I  will  not  enter  into  any  discussiQli  0» 
pirivate  letjieca  infeitc^ptedi  in  the  mmofif  1,  ha^e.tepra- 
s^n^d* 

"fQ.  How  can  it  be  supposed  tbal  U^se  expiwsians 
were  suggested  to  you  by  a  simple,  idea  of  foresigirt^ 
when,  in  your  letter  oC  ibe  96tl^  of  last  December,,  yo« 
*  blame  your  government  for  its  fear  of  compromising 
the  canse  of  the  Bourbons  and  diat  of  legitimacy  in 
general  f/  and'  that,  ia  luiothei:  passage,  yon  speak  *  of 
one  of  your  friends' who  had  exhausted  your  patienca^ 
because,'  you  say,  ^  he  has  become  a  Iegitimai^«ma- 
niacf/ 

*^  A*  Firet)  I  will  not  answer  a  French  ftmctionaiy  oa 
the  subject  of^  my  observations  on  the  English  govern* 
ment*  Secondly,  I  had  a  right  to  call  an  Englishman 
who  adopted  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  either  a  fool,  a 
maniac,  or  a  traitor,  because  I  consider  that  he  outrages 
the  very  principle  nnder  which  the  house  of  Brunswick 
reigns  in  England. 

**Q.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that,  you  called  in  qttes- 
tion  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  king,  and' that  you 
regarded  it  as  being  only  established  on  a  principle  of 
violence  and  revolution  t 

**  A.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  disciyuion  which  might 
lead  us  too  far;  but  I  will  frankly  say,  and  I  hope  for 
the  last  time,  that  I  have  always  considered  the  Kipg 
of  France  as  re-established  by  force ;  and  that,  as  an 
Englishman,  1  do  not  respept  what  is  called  the  legiti- 
macy of  sovereigns,  when  not  ssM^ctioned  by  the  people* 
I  shall  finally  add,  that  my  political  opiivions.had  no 
influence  on  my  decision  with  regard  to  the  measure 
submitted  to  me  for  saving  M.  Lavalette^  My  only 
purpose  was  to  8^v^  an  unhappy  man,  of  whose  life  or 
death  circumstances  had,  in  some  degree,  made  me 
the  arbiter,  and  who  addressed  himself  to  me^  not  pnly^ 

in  confidence  t)f  my  P.«?T9^1zlffi^^Oi?5^^(^ 
generosity  of  my.  natipn.''  O 


w^Mm^T^o}»  ovmuBvocE. 
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^NbUiing  of  noyelty  was  elicited  fixMadbis  proceed- 
iBg,  which  closed  the  evaminatioii  of  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son. SoTeral  of  the  former  queries  were  repeated,  es- 
peeially  ie  what  respected  tho  aUeged  report  of  IL 
PoBZO  di  Boq^o;  of  which  again  the  accused  disdaisd- 
ed  spy  knowledge  of  the  author* 
^  The  proceeding  ternuiiated  as  follows :-« 
Sk  IMert  fFi&eti^— <"  It  appenia  |o  be  foi^tten  timt 
lasn  an  Eaglishiaani  and  that  the  rights  of  an  English- 
mnn  are  not  understood.  My  former  answer  is  defioi- 
tiye,  nor  will  I  be  drawn  into  a  metaphysical  discussion 
oC  politics.  Let  me  be  accosed  and  judged;  and, 
wh^tt  1  shall  be  before  the  tribunals^  1  shall  know  bow 
$9^  defend  myself  a^d  maintain  my  rigbtsu'* 


The  examination  of  Mr.  Bruce  was  as  foRows  :— 

FiaST  EXAMINATION,  JAN*  1^^ 

'^  Question  as  to  his  namf^  avaame,.  (qs. 

**A.  I  am  Michael  Bruce»  a  native  of  Londl»n».  i^ed 
twenty-six  yearB»  an  EogUsh  g^ndeman^  residing  in 
'  London. 

**  Q.  How  long  hsTe  you  been  in  iParis  f  For.  what 
object  f    Where  is  yoiu*  phce  of  residence f 

^A*  I  have  been  at  Paris  about  a  year.  Some  days 
after  Booffui|>arte's  departure  for  the  army,  in  June  Ittst, 
I  quitted  Parid,  and  went  towards  Switzerland  ;  b«tt  I 
was.  not  permitted  to*  leave  the  frontier,  and  thus  was 
forced  to  return  to  Paris;  I  was  then  absent  about 
three  weeks.  I  am  at  Paris  for  my  amusement ;  my 
residence  is  in  Rue  St.  George's,  No.  24 

^*  Q.  Who  are*  the  persons  whom  you  most,  visit  at 
Paris  f 

^^.  I  niix  a  good  deal  in;  society;  I  viat  a.g^reat 
number  of  pempns ;  but,  for  the  last  three,  or  four 
months*;  I  have  led  rather  a  retired  life. 

^We  then  presented  to  him  a  littlq  box>  in  whjchi 
were  inclosed  the  papers  that  had  been  seized  ioitfae. 
morning:  he  acknowledged  that  the«ea]s  had  not  been 
touched.  We  proceeded,  in  his  pnesence,  to  op^n  the 
chest,  and  unfold  the  papers.  We  formed  them  into 
two  packets,  one  of  English  papers  of  a  date  pos- 
terior to  1814,  and  the  other  of  French  papers  of  the 
samis  date ;  and  we.  returned  all  the  other  papers,  to- 
gether with  pamphlets  and  other  printed  articles,  into 
the  box;  and'  we.  proceeded  no  further.  The  above 
having  been  read  to  Monsieur  Bruce,  he  said  it  con- 
tained the  truth,  and  it  was  signed  by  ub»  Closed  the 
alcove  day,  month;  and  year,  at  five  o'clock,  in  the 
afternoon. 

(Signed)  **  Michael  Bruce. 

^  MoNNiBR  and  Maluvau" 


S9GM9  SXA1OIIATI0IV  iM  H^ 

<*  Q.  Did  yoa  not  form  the  |Aui  0f  pveotring  tha 
escape  of  Marshal  Ney  ? 

**  Q«  Did  you  not  take  very  active  stepn^  in  hisfiivoiiiiji 

^  Am  No ;  only  my  personal  opinion  ban-  always^  been» 
that  he  could  nothe  tried. without  violating  tho tvettty" 
of  Paris. 

^  Q.  Were  you;  not  iti  correspondence  with  Mknisl 
N19? 

*^A.  I  saw  him  almost  eveiy  day«  I  had  known  hiiw 
for  some  time,  that  is,  ev«r  siaco  I  have  been  in  Paris. 

**  Q.  Are  yon  not  connecDed  with  General  Wikooand* 
with  Captain  Hutchinson  ? 

**  A,  I  am  cottneieted  with  bolhr 

**Q.  Last  Sunday,  at  abouteight  o'clock,  io/the  eM»-. 
ing,  did  yeu  not-pass  partof  the  evenings  atMr.  Hnt- 
chiasoa's,  Rn^  do  Helder,.  Mo.  3# 

'^  .4.  I  was  certainly  there :-  but^  belbsal go.furtbeiv 
rb^you  to  inform  me  of  the  motives- of  mydetentiMk 
We  are,  not  accustomed  ja  Englnild  te«  give  anssren 
before  we  know  what  is  imputed  to  usu 

**  Q.  You  are  accased  of  having,  favoured  Ae*  escape 
of  the  convict  Lavalette,  and  of  hnving  l#nt  your  cam 
hrioletto  conduct  him  oat  of  Paris^:  what  ha^ve  yon  to 
answer  ? 

**A.  When  I  shall  comet  to  my  trialt  I  wilt  foniish 
the  necessary  explanations*. 

^  To  all  the.  remaining.  qimes>  which- respected  c^-. 
tain  d^ils  in  the  affiiir  of  Lavalett^,  MnBruce'answeiv 
ed  to.  a  similar  ^purport  or  effect.'' 

(Signed^  as^belim.)' 

THIR9  EXAMINATIOl^  JAK*  ]5« 

**Q^  From  your  firitexapiinationy  your  answeni  hate* 
been* distinguished  by  a  particular  charaoterof  fr«nk** 
neas  and  gpodr  faith :  you  have  said,  that,  indep^nd-^ 
ently  of  some  discoveries  which  you-  have  made,  you 
w^'uld  make  known^  the  whole  truth  when  you  shouM 
be  in  the  presence  of  justice;:  yqw.  now  appear  Imfore 
a  member  of  the  tribunal :  are^you- ready  to  keep  your 
promise  i 

**  A.  I  demand^  iaoider  to  preswre  a  greater  freedom 
in  my  declaration,  that*  the-  persons  h^e  present  mi^ 
retire,  and  I  will  disguise  nothing. 

^  We  accoidingly  directed  the:  two  gendarmes^  and 
the  different  persons  who  had  accompanied'  the  Sitar 
Bruce,  togo  into  the  next  room.  The  Sieur  Bruce 
then  went  on  in  these  terms:-* 

""I  was  never  connected- in  friendship  with  Mi  LavaK 
lette. — I  was  never  at  his  house^-^He  never  came  to. 
my  house;  yet  I  knew  him  a  little  before  his  arrest :  his 
personal  qualities,  the  sweetness  of  his  manners,  liis 
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amiability,  inspired  for  him  in  my  mind  a  greater  inte- 
rest than  is  usual  ly  felt  forpersons  whom  one  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  seeing.  His  trial,  bis  detention,  and  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  him,  added  to  the  senti- 
ments with  which  I  was  disposed  towards  him;  but, 
since  his  arrest,  I  hare  had  with  him  no  connection, 
direct  or  indirect.  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  place 
of  his  retreat  after  his  escape.  I  even  thought  that  he 
bad  a  long  time  left  France.  I  did  not  know  his  wife — 
J  never  saw  her  in  my  life.  On  the  2d  or  3d  of  the 
month,  a  person  unknown  brought  tne  an  anonymous 
letter,  in  which  was  exalted  the  goodness  of  my  cha- 
racter; and  it  was  added,  that  the  confidence  which  it 
inspired  induced  a  determination  to  reveal  a  great  se- 
cret to  me,  and  this  secret,  it  was  added,  was,  that  M. 
Lavalette  was  still  at  Paris ;  I  alone,  it  was  said,  was 
capable  of  saving  him,  and  it  was  requested  that  I 
would  explain  my  intentions  on  the  subject  I  did  not 
do  so  immediately;  but  I  promised  an  answer  at  a  place 
which  I  pointed  out,  and  which  I  think  myself  bound 
in  honour  not  to  make  known.  I  add  that  my  caution 
prevented  nle  from  putting  any  questions  as  to  the 
name  of  the  person  who  sent  me  the  letter,  and  as  to 
the  place  of  M.  Lavalette's  retreat.  I  thought  that,  in 
an  aflair  of  this  nature,  indiscretion  could  not  be  too 
carefully  avoided.  General  Wilson  was  ignorant  of  all 
these  details.  It  was  myself  who  acquainted  him  with 
them ;  it  was  myself  who  engaged  him  to  join  his  efforts 
to  mine  in  favour  of  M.  de  Lavalette,  and,  if  there  is 
any  person  calpable  in  this  business,  I  declare  that  it  is 
myself  alone,  since  it  was  my  intreaty  which  deter- 
mined him,  who  is  falsely  considered  as  the  author  of 
this  scheme. 

^  Q.  Did  not  political  opinions,  rather  than  personal 
aflbctions,  induce  you  to  serve  Lavalette?  And  did  you 
not  do  so  as  a  consequence  of  those  sentiments  which 
you  had  manifested  since  the  affair  of  Marshal  Neyf 

*^  A.  I  allow  that  my  political  opinions  operated  to- 
gether with  humanity  on  my  conduct  since  the  affair  of 
Marshal  Ney :  I  firmly  believed  that  the  capitulation  of 
Pftris  was  an  obstacle  to  his  being  put  oh  his  trial.  As 
to  Lavalette,  I  declare  upon  my  honour  that  I  was 
moved  solely  by  the  commiseration  which  his  case  had 
excited  in  me :  the  adventure  of  his  escape  appeared 
to  me  to  have  something  romantic  and  even  miraculous 
about  it,  which  forcibly  struck  my  imagination,'  and 
exdted  in  me  a  lively  interest  for  his  person. 

**  To  the  remaining  queries  which  respected  certain 
details  in  the  alleged  matters  in  charge,  the  answers  of 
Mr.  Bruce  were  chiefly  in  the  negative,  or  indicative 
of  his  want  of  knowledge  or  recollection  thereof. 
(Signed)  <*  Bruce. 

**  Dupuv  and  Deboste.** 


We  must  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  examihatioB 
of  Mr.  Hutchinson  r—- 

FIBST  EXAMINATIOK. 

Having  been  questioned  respecting  his  name,  chris- 
tian name,  &c.  be  replied,— «'  My  name  is  John  Hut- 
chinson, a  native  of  Wexford,  in  Ireland,  age  about 
twenty-eight  years,  captain  in  th€i  first  regiment  of 
grenadiers  of  the  guard,  the  third  battalion,  residing 
at  Paris,  Rue  de  Helder,  No.  3.  I  am  on  actual  ser- 
vice, my  battalion  being  in  barracks  in  the  Rue  Pepi- 
niere. 

^Q.  Do  you  recognise,  as  belonging  to  you,  the 
port-feuille  locked,  of  which  you  must  have  the  key,  as 
well  as  the  leathern  cover  of  the  same  port-feuille 
which  I  present  you ;  which  two  articles  contained  the 
papers'  seized  at  your  apartments  this  morning. 

*^  Having  opened  the  port-feuille  and  its  cover,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  acknowledged  as  his  the  papers  which  we 
extracted,  and  then  restored,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  carefully  examined. 

^  Q.  Who  are  the  persons  that  you  most  frequently* 
visit  at  Paris  ?  .  -. . 

^  id.  I  am  particularly  acquainted  with  Lieutenant 
Bruce  of  my  regiment ;  with  Major  Ellison,  and  G>* 
lonel  Reeve.     Before  I  continue  my  replies,  I  desire 
to  know  whether  1  am  speaking  to  Monsieur  Decaze%  * 
minister  of  the  general  police  ? 

**  Being  apswered  in  .the  negative,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
declared,  that  he  would   not  reply  to  any  questions 
which  we  might  afterwards  put  to  him,  complaining  • 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  liberty,  without  being  in-^* 
formed  of  the  charges  which  led  to  that  rigorous  mea« 
sure. 

'^  And  all  our  observations  to  induce  him  to  answer 
onr  questions  being  useless,  and  this  pfficer  persisting 
in  saying,  that,  if  there  were  proofs  of  crime  against 
him,  he.  ought  to  be  placed  in  judgment  that  he  might 
be  punished,  but  that  he  would  not  reply  to  any  preli- 
minary interrogatory;  we  have  closed  the  present 
minute,  which  he  has  signed  with  us  after  having  ' 
read  it    ' 

(Signed  at  the  time) 

"J.  HeLY  HuTCHIIfSON. 

*^  Malleval  and  Moitnier.'' 

second  examination,  JAN.  14. 

'^  Q.  Have  you  not  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  the 
fate  of  Marshal.  Ney  ?  Have  not  you  endeavoured  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  execution  of  his  sentence? 
Have  you  no  knowledge  of  project^  formed  for  that 
purpose  ?  30  oy  '^^:3yj\^\c  l\^ 

"  A.  I  never  knew  Marshal  Ney  or  bin  wife.    I  reel  ' 
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iiitereBted  for  him  like  lu.  ay  otherq,  who  tbink  with  me 
that  he  could  not  be  tried,  or  condemned,  on  account 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris. 

**  Q.  Has  not  General  Wilson  communicated  to  you 
some  project  to  effect  the  escape  of  Marshal  Ney  ? 

••j*.  Never. 

^  Q.  What  means  the  note  which  I  present  to  yon, 
addressed  to  you  by  General  Wilson,  under  the  date  of 
th^  13th  of  December,  commencing^  in  these  words ;— ^ 
*  When  these  expt  are  attempted,  success  mu$t  be  en- 
maredf*  and  where  enquiry  is  made  as  to  proceedings 
with  the  ambassador  Stuart  to  save  Linois  and  others? 

^  ^,  I  do  not  consider  myself  obliged  to  furnish  the 
explanation  of  what  you  ask ;  address  yourself  to  the 
person  who  wrote  that  4etter^ 

^Several  queries  then  followed,  respecting  certain 
detaik  of  the  matter  in  charge,  to  which  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son generally  either  answered  in  the  negative,  or  de- 
clined speaking.  This  day's  examination  concluded  as 
follows : 

^  Q.  How  often  were  yon  absent  from  Paris  f 

^Jl.  I  do  not  consider  myself  obliged  to  tell  you.  If 
there  be  any  charges  against  me,  Jet  the  proofii  be  pro- 
duced before  a  tribunal,  and  I  will  defend  myself.' 

^  Q.  The  charges  which  exist  against  you  are, — that, 
en  the  7th  instant,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  condemned  Lavalette,  dressed  as  an  English  officer, 
iras  brought  to  you ;  that,  on  the  following  morning, 
he  left  yo«r  house  at  the  break  of  day  in  an  open  car- 
riage,, having  General  Wilson  by  hrs  side;  that  you  were 
on  horseback  by  the  side  of  the  carriage;  that  you 
all  want  out  by  the  barrier  of  Clicby ;  that  yon  passed 
on  to  ChapeUe-en^Cerval,  and  went  to  Compiegne, 
when  General  Wilson  and  the  condemned  Lavalette 
look  another  carriage*  You  are,  in  consequence,  ac- 
eaaed  of  having  favoured  the  escape  of  the  person  con- 
demned to  deaths  What  have  you  to  say  in  justifica- 
tionf 

^ji.  When  I  am  placed  in  judgment,  I  shall  proi- 
vuce  my  means  of  defence. 

**  No  further  questions  were  asked.** 

(Signed,  as  before.) 

miRD  KCAMiNATION,  JitH.  15. 

^  A  number  of  queries  were  put  this  day  to  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson, and,  in  like  manner,  respecting  certain  other 
details  of  the  matters  in  charge,  to  almost  all  of  which 
Mr.  Hutchinson  declined  giving  any  answen** 

(Signed,  as  before,) 

FOURTH  SXAMIVATION,  JAH.  19* 

^  Q.  Are  you  disposed  to  reply  to  the  divenTques- 
lioni  which  it  is  my  duty  to  put  to  you  with  respect  to 
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the  circumstances  which  prepared  and  eflfected  the  es- 
cape of  Lavalette  out  of  the  kingdom,  and,  of  which 
you  are  accused  of  having  assisted  ? 

<<./f.  Yes;  I  will  state  all  that  I  know. 

^Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  informed  that 
Lavalette  was  concealed  in  Paris  f 

^^.I  did  not  know  it  before  the  9d  or  4th  of  this 
month. 

**  Q.  Did  you  know  him  before  his  arrest  and  trial  f 

^.4.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  acquainted  with  him,  nor  any 
of  his  family. 

**  Q.  From  what  sentiment,  then,  or  by  whose  sug* 
gestions,  did  you  resolve  to  take  a  part  in  the  measures 
concerted  to  withdraw  him  from  justice  f 

**^.  From  a  sentiment  of  humanity  and  generosity. 

^  Qi  Was  it  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  who  first 
sounded  your  disposition  on  this  point  f 

<<w£»  It  was  an  Englfiihman. 

«  Q.  What  is  his  nameS 

**^.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  will  speak  the 
truth  in  whatever  concerns  myself;  but  honour  forbids 
me  to  compromise  others. 

^  In  the  remaining  part  of  this  examination,  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson unreservedly  answered  several  queries  which 
were  put  to  him  chiefly  in  the' affirmative,  respecting 
the  assistance  afforded  by  him  in  gc^tting  off  Lavalette; 
but  the  circumstances  have  more  than  once  been  before 
the  public" 

(Signed  as  the  foregoing.) 

FIFTH  EXAMINATION,  FJSB.  9« 

**  This  process  respected  the  identification  of  papen^ 
letters,  &c.  taken  at  the  apartments  of  Mr.  Hutchinson^ 
all  of  which  were  acknowledged*  and  respectivei|r 
sealed  up  by  the  parties. 

<*  The  sixth  examination  was  of  no  interest*** 

SBVBNTH  EXAMINATION,  FE||,  $9. 

<<  Q.  Do  you  recognise  the  letter  which  I  now  pro- 
sent  to  you,  and  which  was  found  among  M*  Lavaletta's 
papers,  to  have  been  written  with  your  hand,  or  dic- 
tated by  you. 

^^.  I  know  nothing  of  this  letter ;  it  is  not  of  my 
writing :  from  the  first  lines  I  perceive  that  the  person 
who  wrote  it  speaks  of  a  conFersation  which  he  heard 
at  Lord  CasdereaghV,  and  I  declare  that  1  never  was 
at  his  lordship's  house  in  Paris. 

^The  above  being  read,  the  accused  declared  that 
he  adhered  to  his  answers,  and  signed  wiih  us  and  the 
jderk  bodi  these  presents,  and  the  letter  which  we  pre- 
sented to  him«  /^  T 

(Signed)  Di^HutteHiNsoH?'^^"^ 

I  ^  Dvrar  and  BEnosTB." 

*3S 
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On  the  83d  of  Aprils  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Captain 
Hutchinsoii,  and  Mr.  Brace,  were  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore the  aesize-conrt  of  the  department  of  the  Seine ; 
together  with  Jacques  Eberle,  turnkey  of  the  house  of 
justice;  Jean  Baptiste  Boquette  de  Kerguisec,  bead- 
gaoler  of  the  same  prison;  Guerin,  alias  Marengo, 
Mad.  Laralette's  chairman ;  and  BenoitBonneyilte,  valet 
of  M.Lavalette,  charged  respectively  with  having  taken 
a  part,  more  or  lesir  direct,  in  the  escape  of  Lavalette. 

The  act  of  accusation  brought  forward,  on  this  occa- 
sion, contained  so  many  additional  particulars  relative 
to  the  escape  of  M.  Lavalette,  that  we  make  no  apo- 
logy for  laying  it  before  the  reader: — 

ACT  OF  ACCUSATION. 

^  Marie  Chamons  Lavalette  had  been,  on  the  22d  of 
November  last,  capitally  convicted  of  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  by  decree  of  the  court  of  assize  for  the  depart- 
.  ment  of  the  Seine.  Against  this  decree  he  has  appealed ; 
but  his  appeal  being  rejected  by  the  court,  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  him  was  to  have  been  carried 
into  effect  on  Thursday,  December  21. 

^  The  strictest  orders  had  been  given  by  the.  police 
that  the  condemned  man  should  be  guarded  in  the  pri- 
son wherein  he  was  confined,  called  the  Conciergerie, 
with  all  the  usual  precautions  ^  and,  since  the  rejection 
of  the  appeal,  the  prefect  of  police  bad  ordered  Jean 
Baptiste  de  Kerguisec,  the  registering  keeper  of  the 
prison,  to  redouble  his  vigilance;  adding,  that  if  any 
one  should  ask  to  communicate  with  Lavalette,  and 
should  even  bring  an  order  for  that  purpose  signed 
with  his  (the  prefect's)  hand,  still  the  keeper  should 
pay  no  attention  to  it,  as  no  person  was  to  see  the  pri- 
soner without  the  order  of  the  attorney-general. 

**  Lavalette,  being  informed  by  the  keeper  of  these 
new  orders,  immediately  wrote  to  the  attorney-general, 
begging  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  see  his  wife, 
'  and  a  few  other  persons  whose  names  he  mentioned. 
The  attorAey-general  felt  unwilling  to  refuse  this  re- 
quest; but,  in  giving  his  assent,  he  particularly  direct- 
ed that  the  persons  indicated  should  only  see  Lavalette 
in  succession— one  after  the  other. 

**  Nevertheless,  on  the  20th  of  December,  the  eve  of 
the  day  fixed  for  carrying  the  sentence  into  efibct, 
about  half^past  three  in  the  afternoon,  Lavalette'a  wife 
and  daughter,  accompanied  by  the  widow  Ddtoit,  who 
is  seventy  years  old,  and  sittached  to  the  service  of 
Mademoiselle  Lavalette,  were  introduced  at  the  same 
time  by  the  gaoler,  Roquette,  into  Lavalette's  chamber, 
though  the  name  of  neither  Mademoiselle  Lavalette, 
nor  that  of  the  widow  Dutoit,  was  inserted'  in  the  list 
approved  of  by  the  attorney-gene.ra]. 

''Madapse  Lavalette  was  carried  to  the  Conciergerie 


in  a  chair  borne  by  one  Guerin,  dilled  Marengo,  her 
ordinary  chairman,  and  by  one  Brigaut,  a  man  selected 
for  that  day's  service  by  Guerip,  in  the  room  of  one 
Laporte,  who  usually  performed  this  service  with  him, 
but  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  ill.  The  chairmen 
generally  had  conveyed  Mad.  Lavalette  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  Conciergerie;  but,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, she  got  out  in  the  pourt-yard  of  the  palace,  and^ 
walked  on  foot  towards  the  grate  €f  the  Conciergerie ; 
Benoit  Bonneville,  her  valet,  having  told  the  chairman 
to  stopf  and  thai  Madame  found  herself  stffficienify 
Strang  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  They  accordingly 
turned  the  chair  towards  the  palace  of  justice :  but  out 
of  it  was  taken  a  cushion,  covered  with  green  taffety, 
and  a  pretty  large  package  of  an  irregular  form,  which 
seemed  to  contain  bottles  of  wine.  This  package,  as 
well  as  the  cushion,  and  a  work-bag  which  Madame 
Lavalette  carried,  were  received  into  the  prison,  and 
taken  into  Lavalette's  chamber,  without  undergoing 
the  previous  examination  which  the  regulations  of  the 
police  respecting  prisons  always  require. 

^  Madame  Lavalette,  on  arriving  at  the  Conciergerie, 
was  clothed  in  a  furred  riding-coat  of  red  Merino,  and 
had  upon  her  head  a  black  hat,  with  various  Moored 
feathers.  She  entered  her  husband's  apartment,  with 
her  daughter  and  the  widow  Dutoit.  The  valet-de- 
chambre,  Benoit,  remained  iu'the  first  apartment  called 
the  avant'^effe.  He  was  seen  near  the  fire-place 
during  more  than  two  hours.  The  chairmen  kad  been 
received  into  the  corps  de  garde  of  gendaf merie. 

^*  At  five  o'clock,  Jacques  Eberle,  one  of  the  wicket- 
keepers  of  the  Conciei^erie,  who  bad  been  specially 
appointed  by  the  keep^r  of  the  prison  to  the  guard 
and  service  of  Lavalette,  took  his  dinner  to  biro,  of 
which  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  Lavalette  and  the 
widow  Dutoit  partook. 

^  After  dinner,  which  lasted  an  hour,  Eberle  served 
up  coffee,  which  he  fetched  from  the  coffee-house  of  the 
palace,  and  left  Lavalette's  apartment  with  ordecs  not 
to  return  till  he  was  rung  for.  Boquette,  the  son,  main- 
tains, on  the  Gotftrary,  that,  on  quitting  the  chamber  of 
Lavalette,  he  said  that  he  had  received  orders  not  to 
wait  till  he  was  summoned  into  the  apartment. 

**  However,  Benoit,  who  was  in  the  secret  of  what 
was  intended,  and  who  saw  the  hour  of  execution* ap- 
proach, had  left  the  avant-greffe,  to  assure  hioiself  of 
the  diairmen.  He  found  them  at  the  corps  de  garde, 
and  invited  them  to  come  and  drink  with  him.  Guerin 
immediately  acceded,  but  Brigaut  would  not  stir. — 
^  Come  along,  comrade,'  said  Benoit  to  him ;  *  you  need 
not  take  too  much.'  Brigaut  suffers  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded. Benoit,  by  way  of  trying  them,  says,  'Com* 
rade,  there  are  five-and-twenty  louis  to  be  gained  *  yoii 
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vtll  be  a  little  beavily  loaded,  aad  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  a  little  quick ;  but  you.  haye  only  ten  steps  to 
make/ — ^'It  is  Monsieur  Lavalette  himself,  then,  that 
we  are  going  to  take/  replies  Brig^aut.  *  You  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  that:  only  do  what  you  are  asked.' 
Brigaut  rejects  the  proposition,  which  Benoit  urges, 
and  repeats  to  him  sereral  times,  *  You  are  but  half  a 
man/  ^  Guerio,  the  other  chairman,  joined  his  entreaties, 
and  said  to  Brigaut,  *  What  does  it  signify  to  you,  since 
Monsieur  assures  you  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  f  * 
Brigaut  wished  to  know  exactly  whom  he  had  to  carry, 
Benoit  and  Guerin  constantly  repeat  that  it  was  indif- 
ferent to  him,  since  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that 
he  ought  to  make  a  little  money  when  he  could.  At 
length,  Brigaut  being  hard  pressed,  and  beginning  to 
think  of  what  aditantage  it  would  be  to  him  and  bis 
family  to  yield,  threw  down^the  cbair-staflT,  which  Gue- 
rin had  put  into  his  hand,  and,  without  entering  the 
wine-shop,  ran  home  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  tell  his  wife 
what  had  happened. 

^Guerin,  without  losing  a  moment,  cast  his  eyes 
upon  a  coal-heaver,  who  happened  to  be  drinking  with 
two  of  his  comrades  at  the  same  place.  He  proposed 
to  him  to  take  the  staflT  of  the  chair.  -  Benoit  seconded 
bim,  and  off  they  immediately  go.  It  was  new  seven 
D'dock.  Being  arrived  at  the  court  of  the  palace,  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  which  leads  to  the  Concier- 
gerie,  they  found  the  chair,  with  the  door  open  towards 
tlie  gate  of  the  prison.  Ghapy  (that  was  the  name  of 
the  coal-heaver  wjio  had  taken  Brigaut^s  place)  saw  no 
one  enter,  the  back  part  being  assigned  to  him ;  and 
Gueriuv  taking  the  lead,  turned  towards  the  grate  of 
the.  palace,  and,  after  haying  passed  it,  took  to  the 
right,  .and;  fallowed  the  street  of  La  Barillerie. 

**  While  Benoit  and  Guerin  were  employed,  as  has  been 
stated,  without,  a  scene  of  a  different  kind  took  place 
within  the  Conciergerie.  A  short  time  after  coffee,  and 
towards  seven  o'clock,  the  bell  rang  from  Lavalette's 
chamber,  intimating  to  the  keeper  that  his  prisoner 
wanted  somebody.  Roqpette,  the  father,  was  at  that 
time  near  the  fire-place  with  Eberle,  to  .whom  he  im- 
mediately gave  orders  to  go  into  Lavalette's  chamber. 
He  hears  the  keeper  of  the  wicket  open  the  dfior  which 
leads  to  the  chamber,  and,  as  he  advanced  to*  know 
what  Lavalette  wanted,  he  sees  three  persons  dressed 
in  female  attire,  who  were  followed  by  Eberle,  and 
who  came  in  front  of  him  in  the  avant-greffe..  The 
person  whom  he  took  for  Madame  Lavalette  was  dress- 
ed in  a  black  petticoat,  with  a  furred  gown  of  red 
Merino;  she  had  white  gloves  and  a  woman's  neck- 
iiandkerchief  on,  a  black  hat  with  feathers  of  different 
colours :  in  a  word,  she  was  in  exactly  the  same  dress 
as  that  in  which  Madame  Lavalette  was  firet  introduced 


to  the  apartment  of  her  husband*  A  white  handker- 
chief covered  the  face  of  this  person,  who  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  sobbing;  and  Mademoiselle  Lavalette,  . 
who  walked  by  the  side,  uttered  the  most  lamentable 
cries.  Every  thing,  in  that  romantic  scene,  presented 
the  spectacle  of  a  family  given  up  to  the  feelings  of  a 
last  adieu.  The  keeper  melted,  and  deceived  by  the 
disguise,  and  scanty  light  of  two  lamps,  had  not  the 
power,  as  he  says,  to  take  away  the  handkerchief, 
which  concealed  the  features  of  the  disguised  person ; 
and,  having  neglected  to  perform  this  painful  but  ne- 
cessary duty,  he  presented  his  hand  to  the  person,  (as 
he  had  been  used  to  do  to  Madame  Lavalette,)  whon^ 
he  conducted  along  with  the  two  persons  to  the  last 
wicket  Eberle  then  stepped  forward,  and  rati  to  call 
Benoit,  who  arrived  with  the  chairmen.  Lavalette, 
under  the  habit  of  his  wife,  was  already  in  the  chair, 
which  was  immediately  carried  forward,  followed  by 
Benoit,  by  Mademoiselle  Lavalette,  and  tjie  widow 
Dutoit.  Eberle,  having  at  this  moment  perceived  ano- 
ther wicket-keeper,  took  him  away  to  drink,  sayipg, 
at  the  same  time,  *  It  is  somethipg  singular  that  those 
three  persons  never  spoke  a  word  to  me.' 

^  The  chair  and  its  suite  went,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  Benoit,  of  Guerin,  and  Mademoiselle  Lava- 
lette, to  the  middle  of  the  street  La  Barillerie; 'and, 
according  to  Chapy's  account,  whose  evidence  is  not 
lo  be  suspected,  as  far  as.  the  Quay  des  Orfevres,  three 
or  four  houses  beyond  the  street  of  St  Anne,  where 
the  chairmen  were  stopped  by  order  of  Benoit  The 
chair  was  opened,  Lavalette  came  out,  and  disappeared, 
and  was  unmediately  succeeded  in  his  place  by  Made- 
moiselle Lavalette.  Benoit  told  the  chairmen  to  turn 
towards  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois.  In  the  mean  time  the 
keeper,  Roquette,  enters  for  the  first  time  the  chamber 
of  Lavalette,  where  he  sees  no  one,  but  hears  some- 
body stirring  behind  the  screen.  He  returns  a  second 
time,  and  calls:  no  one  answers.  He  begins  to  fear 
some  mischief,  advances  beyond  the  screen,  and;  there 
recognising  Madame  LavaJette,  cries  out,  ^Ah!  Ma- 
dame, you  have  deceived  me.'  He  wishes  to  run  out, 
in  order  to  give  the  alarm.  Madame  Lavalette  catches 
hold  of  him,  and  holds  him  by  his  coat-sleeve^-*-^  Stay^ 
Monsieur  Roquette,  stay.' — ^'No,  Madame;  this  is  not 
to  be  borne.'  A  struggle  ensues;  the  .coat  is  torn; 
Roquette  rushes  out,  calling  for  help,  and  informs  his 
son  of  the  escape  of  the  prisoner. 

'^Roquette,  the  son,  darts  from  th^  Conciergerie, 
where;  he  meets,  at  the  grate  of  tlie  palace,  Eberle, 
returning  from  drinking  with  Beaudiscar.  He.  gives 
bim  orders  to  follow  the  chair  by  the  street  of  La  Baril- 
lerie, himself  announcing  that  he  will  taKe  that  of  Je-^ 
rusalem^  in  order  to  get  a-head  of  the  chairmen,  and 
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stop  their  adirancei  and  tbat  they  should  meet  i^;aiii  at 
the  street  of  Jerasalem*  Roquette  does,  in  effect,  take 
the  street  of  Jerusalem ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  he 
oyertakes  the  chair,  and  stops  it;  but,  on  only  finding 
Mademoiselie  Laralette  in  it,  he  returns  with  all  speed 
to  die  Conciergerie. 

**  Scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  chair,  when  Benoit, 
who  continued  to  fbllow  the  chairmen,  said,  *  It  is  yery 
lucky  that  this  has  turned  out  so/  As  for  Eberle,  in- 
stead of  executing  the  order  which  he  had  received 
from  the  younger  Roquette,  of  pursuing  the  chair  by 
the  street  Barillerie,  he  returned  to  the  prison,  and 
went  to  the  chamber  of  Lavalette,  under  the  pretence 
of  assuring  himself  whether  the  prisoner  really  had 
•scaped.  In  coming  out,  he  said  to  his  comrades,  with 
an  affectation  of  zeal  truly  laughable*  *  There  is  still 
somebody  shut  up  in  the  cell,  and  Til  take  care  that 
they  shan't  come  out  without  proper  orders.'  On  say- 
ing, afterwards,  that  it  was  very  easy  to  haye  distin- 
guished Lavalette  from  his  wife,  the  latter  being  taller 
by  half  a  head,  and,  bdng  asked  why  he  had  not 
made  that  obsenration  sooner,  he  replied,  *  It  did  not 
belong  to  me  to  make  any  observations  when  the  bead 
of  the  department  was  there/ 

^The  charge  states,  that  Eberle,  being  attached  to 
Lavalette's  service,  as  he  had  before  been  to  that  of 
Ney,  had  received  from  both  prisoners  divers  sums  of 
money  under  the  head  of  gratuity.  Eberle  pretends 
that  what  he  had  received  of  Lavalette  only  amounted 
to  one  hundred  francs;  but,  on  the  day  of  the  escape, 
a  search  having  taken  place  in  his  house,  there  was 
found  the  sum  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  francs, 
Which  his  wife  bad  at  first  endeavoured  to  get  away 
froib  the  commissioner  of  police.  It  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, but  that  the  greater  part  of  that  sum  came  from 
the  )>ounty  of  Lavalette.'' 

The  accusation  then  proceeds  to  attach  various  other 
circumstantial  proofs  of  the  guih  of  theie  parties.  Ro- 
qttette,  the  father,  it  appears,  endeavoured  to  shift  off 
the  guilt  from  himself  to  Eberle ;  and  the  charge  does 
not  attach  to  him  any  other  criminality  than  that  of 
negligence.  Benoit  and  Guerin  deny  the  facts,  which 
nnf  most  cleariy  established  by  the  interrogatory.  Ma- 
dame Lavalette,  and  the  widow  Dutoit,  were  subject  to 
interrogations:  the  hitter  preserved  the  most  invincible 
silence,  and  showed,  by  the  few  answers  she  gave, 
that  she  was  afraid  of  betraying  her  master.  Madame 
Lavalette  goes  further:  she  justifies  aH  that  has  been 
done,  impuUng  to  hwelf  the  plan,  conduct,  and  exe^ 
cntion  of  the  enterprise;  and  the  fertility  of  her  genius 
furnishes  the  accused  with  more  resources  than  inno- 
fcence  itself  sometimes  finds.  Lavalette  is  then  stated 
to  have  sought  tfie  means  of  escape  from  bis  oonoeal- 


ment,  not  among  those  whom  friendship  or  gratitude 
bound  to  his  fiunily,  but  among  the  enemies  of  the 
king.  It  adds,  that,  among  a  great  crowd  of  strangers 
stated  to  be  at  Paris,  the  enemies  of  social  order,  and 
the  disturbers  of  the  agte,  were  Mr.  Bruce,  an  English 
gentleman,  already  distinguished  by  bis  zeal  for  Mar- 
shal Ney ;  Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wilson,  a  British  officer, 
with  the  same  predilections ;  and  Htitchinson,  a  person 
of  the  same  cast.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
gaged with  Ellister,  another  English  officer,  in  some 
scheme  of  the  same  kind ;  and  that  Ellister  would  have 
played  a  similar  part  in  the  present  one,  if  he  could 
have  obtained  leave  from  his  regiment ;  Wilson,  there- 
fore, was  charged  with  the  management  of  the  afiiiir, 
and  the  act  of  accusation  permits  him  to  gire  his  own 
relation  of  the*  whole  enterprise  in  m  letter  addressed 
to  one  of  his  confidential  friends  in  England. 

The  trial,  which  attracted  an  immense  anditoty, 
among  whom  were  a  great  number  of  English  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  commenced  at  eleven  o'clock.  M. 
Remuin  Deseze,  son  of  the  peer  of  the  same  name,  so 
honourably  distinguished  by  his  defence  of  Louis  XYl, 
sat' as  president  of  the  court  The  other  judges  were 
Messrs.  Plaisand  dn  Chateau,  Delaville,  Decemy,  Dn- 
paty,  and  Demetz-fury. 

Mr.  Hoa,  the  advocate-general,  was  chmrged  with  the 
functions  of  public  prosecutor.  The  jury  consisted  of 
Tromillebart,  Tiron,  Duplessis,  Lemit,  Thorenin,  GuiU 
lion  de  Chapel le,  Eden,  Blainvillien,  Merze,  Deliege, 
Merceray,  and  Cottereau.  The  accused  w^re  introduced, 
and  placed  on  diflerent  benches,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  different  chaiges  against  them.  General 
Wilson  was  in  grand  uniform,  and  ornamented  with 
brilliant  decorations  of  seven  or  eight  orders  of  dif- 
ferent states  of  Europe,  one  of  which  was  the  grand 
cordon  of  the  Russian  Order  of  St  Anne.  Captain 
Hutchinson  wore  the  uniform  and  decorations  of  his 
rank. 

At  eleven  o'dock,  M.  Deseze,  jnn.  die  president  of 
the  court,  opened  the  sitting  jn  these  terms  N—^  The 
court  is  going  to  submit  to  the  investigation  of  the  jury 
several  at^used  peraons,  French  and  foreigners,  in  a 
caose  which  has  for  a  long  time  fixed  the  public  atten* 
tion.  The  court  is  convinced  that  the  persons  admitted 
to  this  assembly  will  not,  in  any  way,  disturb  the  public 
tranqniltity;  that  they  will  observe  that  religious  si- 
lence whidi  is  due  to  the  presence  of  law  and  justice.* 

The  accused  being  called  upon  to  give  their  names, 
surname,  and  qualities,  gave  their  descriptions  as  be- 
fore mentioned.  Mr.  Bruce  said,  with  eneigy,-^^  I  am 
an  Engluh  citizen.'' 

The  president  then  observed,  that,  although  the  three 
Englishmen  relied  upon  the  t^orrect  knowledge  which 
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they  appeared  to  bare  of  the  French  langaage,  and  did 
not  ask  for  an  interpreter,  yet  the  law  of  Franioe,  al- 
ways a  law  of  protection,  willed  that  the  accused  should 
not  be  deprired  of  any  means  of  facilitating^  their  jus- 
tification, eyen  when  unclaimed ;  the  court,  therefore, 
named  to  that  office  M.  John  Robert,  who  aocording^Iy 
took  the  usual  oath. 

Mr.  Bruce  (speaking  the  French  language)^ — **  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Bench  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  have 
m  declaration  to  make  to  you,  in  the  name  of  myself 
and  my  two  countrymen.  Although  we  have  submit- 
ted ourselyes  to  the  French  law,  in  consequence  of  the 
accusation  against  us,  we  baye  never  lost  the  privilege 
of  invoking  the  law  of  nations.  Reciprocity  among 
nations  is  the  first  article  of  all  treaties ;  and  as,  in 
England,  French  culprits  have  the  right  of  demanding 
a  jury  composed  half  of  Englishmen  and  half  of  fo- 
reigners, it  appeared  to  us  that  the  same  right,  or,  if 
you  will,  the  same  favour,  could  not  be  refused  to  us 
in  France.  With  this  view,  we  submitted  to  eminent 
lawyers  of  our  own  nation,  several  questions,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  might  justify  the  right  of  which  we 
speak.  Strengthened  by  Uieir  decision,  we  should 
have  been  justified  in  demanding  the  favour  of  a  jury 
half  French  and  half  English:  but,  gentlemen,  the 
justice  which  has  been  rendered  to  us  by  the  chamber 
of  accusation,  (in  acquitting  us  of  any  plot  against  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  particularly  against  the 
French  government,)  has  determined  us  to  renounce 
our  right.  We,  therefore,  abandon  ourselves  fully, 
and  without  reterve,  to  the  honour  and  conscience  of 
a  jury  entirely  composed  of  Frenchmen,  ,and  we  do 
not  even  make  the  least  challenge.'' 

The  attorney-general,  after  detaiUng  the  cijrcum- 
stances  of  the  case,  proceeded  to  call  evidence  to  the 
facts,  which  have  been  repeated' f  published,  and  in- 
deed presented  mtfhing  new* 

The  first  persons  implicated  by  Cfleir  depositions  was 
Eberle,  the  head-turnkey ;  and,  from  the  evidence,  it 
seemed  certain  that  EberH  had  purposely  left  open  all 
the  doors  between  the  «^amber  of  Lavalette  and  the 
great  wicket  in  the  firs^-  part  of  the  prison ;  and,  instead 
of  obeying  an  order  to  run  inunediately  after  the  sedan- 
chair  which  canied  sway  Lavalette,  he  directly  came 
back  to  the  prisoiv.  and  went,  with  ridiculous  precau- 
tion, to  shnt  in  ib  lame  Lavalette,  sayii^  die,  at  least, 
should  not  come  aut  without  good  orders.  From  ano- 
tbl»r  passage  in  (he  evidence  *it  appeared  that  Lavalette 
had  a  narrow  «acape$,  for  one  of  the  chairmen,  heing 
toU,  while  waiting  at  the  prison,  that  he  4*ottld  earn 
twenty-five  louis  if  he  went  with  speed,  suspected  some- 
thing dandestiiie  was  going  forward,  threw  down  his 
leather  strap,  and  went  )iome;  the  consequence  waHi 
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Lavalette  remained  four  minutes  in  the  sedan-chair  at 
the  very  gate  of  the  Conciergerie,  till  another  chair- 
man was  procured. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  biding  gone  through, 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  called.  Their  testi- 
mony was  quite  insignificant  till  Madame  Lavalette  was 
introduced*  Her  entrance  was  announced  by  a  mur- 
nfur,  expressive  of  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the 
audience.  When  she  appeared,  Wilson,  Hutchinson^ 
and  Bruce,  saluted  her  with  a  profound  bow.  The 
emotion  and  mental  distress  of  Madame  Lavalette  were 
so  great,  that,  when  interrogated,  she  could  scarcely 
articulate  her  own  name ;  and,  when  asked  her  age, 
she  replied,  ^  twen^Hseven,  I  believe.''  After  having 
collected  her  ideas  for  some  moments,  ehe  said,— **' The 
distress  which  I  feel  does  not  proceed  from  any  fear, 
but  from  a  kind  of  alarm  on  seeing  myself  before  a 
tribunal,  and  amidst  so  large  an  audience." 

The  President. — **  Madame,  it  is  not  -public  justice 
which  has  summoned  you  here ;  it  is  some  of  the  ac- 
cused who  have  invoked  your  testimony.''* 

Madame  Lacaktte. — *^  I  declare  that  the  penions  who 
have  called  me,  contributed  in  no  respect  to  the  escape 
of  M.  Lavalette:  no  one  was  in  my  confidence:  I  idone 
did  the  whole." 

Some  details  were  asked  of  her  as  to  certain  ckcum- 
stances,  which,  though  minute  in  appearance,  migh^ 
throw  light  on  several  fads  of  the  accusation.  She  re« 
plied,  that- she  did  not  recollect  them,  and  assigned  for 
her  defect  of  memory  an  excuse  which  will  be  easily 
admitted :— **  At  that  moment,"  she  said,  ^  I  was  too 
much  occupied  with  the  execution  of  my  plan  to  pay 
attention  to  what  was  passing  around  me." 

The  President. — ^^Have  you  ever  known  or  seen 
these  gentlemen,  (dbe  English,)  or  any  one  of  themf 
They  immediately  rose,  and  Madame  Lavalette,  after 
having  looked  at  them  for  a  moment,  dedand,  that 
she  had  never  known  nor  before  seen  them. 

Mademoiselle  Lavalette  was  then  introduced :  as  she 
was  not  quite  fourteen,  the  administering  the  oath  to 
her  was  dispensed  witL  She  answered  to  the  first 
question  in  so  feeble  a  voice,  «nd  her  embarrassment 
appeared  so  painful,  that  the  president,  after  askii^  the 
consent  of  the  prisoners^  signified  she  might  withdraw. 
^-Adjourned* 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  eixamination  i^  witnesses  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  other  prisoners  was  continued,  without  producing 
any  new  or  interesting  foct  M.  Hua,  the  advocatOi- 
general,  then  made  his  speech  for  the  prosecution, 
which  it  would  be  wastingour  space  to  r^rt  verbatim. 
He  spoke  first  of  the  offence  of  Lavalette^  then  of  the 
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excusable  conduct  of  his  wife ;  aftec  which  he  alluded 
to  the  facts  of  his  coucealmeutf  and  nexl  to  those,  of 
the  escape. 

<'Thoi»e,"  said  he,  ^  engaged  in  the  escape  from  pri- 
son, meant  nothing  but  to  save  Lavalette:  those  en- 
gaged in  his  concealaient,  by  saving  Lavaletle,  wished, 
or,  at  least,  appear  to  hare  wished,  to  excite  tosedi* 
tion  or  to  rcYolt ;  and  to  excite  to  any  kind  of  disorder, 
proyided  it  was  only  disorder. 

'''But  the  plan  was  foolish!  Doubtless  it  was;  still, 
however,  we  must  examine  it.  We  must  see  by  what 
hands  the  apple  of  discord  was  to  be  thrown  amongst 
Qs;  and  the  correspondence  teaches  us,  that  some  fo- 
reigners were  seriously  employed  on  the  happiness  of 
France,  that  they  were  at  work  upon  it,  and  thatt  they 
would  derive  great  joy  from  their  success  I  It  is  true, 
however,  that  they  are  in  need  of' assistance,  and  that 
we  shall  take  good  care  to  g^ve  them  none*  How, 
then,  were  they  to  make  us  happy  in  spite  of  ourselves? 
How,  gentlemen  ?  Why,  as  was  done  in  1798.  The 
correspondents  did  not  know  any  better  means  appa- 
rently, because  there  are  no  bther.  Thus  an  appeal 
was  to  be  made  to  the  friends  of  liberty,  who  were  to 
put  themselves  in  motion ;  there  were  to  be  movements 
in  the  provinces;  and,  above  all,  a  good  means  of 
agitation  would  be  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
real  or  pretended!  Oh  I  excellent!  This  is  an  idea 
which  catches  like  wildfire,  which  spreads  like  con- 
tagion among  the  people  in  general,  and  (mark  this) 
which  engenders  a  spirit  of  mortal  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  new  dynasty. 

**  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  people  were  so  totally  misled, 
the  revolution  would  be  complete;  and  it  is  this  very 
reason  that  revolution  is  impossible.  Edward  Wilson, 
at  London,  judged  better  of  the  state  of  France  than 
his  brother  did  at  Paris.  He  began  to  distrust  his  pre- 
dictions, and  wait  for  facts.  He  remarks,  that,  if  the 
French  nation  generally  were  strongly  disinclined  to 
the  Bourbons,  proofs  of  this  would  be  daily  manifested. 
And  he  adds  this  observation: — ^It  so  happens  that 
there  is  no  milit«y  force  in  the  provinces,  and  yet  the 
provinces  are  tranquil.  On  this  subject  he  becomes  in- 
flamed, and  says,  that,  if  it  is  wished  to  overturn  the 
existing  order  of  things,  the  fire  must  be  constantly 
kept,  and  constantly  visible,  like  a  beacon  of  alarm  in 
France,  and  in  foreign  countries. 

**  May  God  avert  this  from  us,  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries also !  We  have  all  of  us  seen  the  sinister  planet, 
portentous  of  storms;  the  storm  is  passed,  and  neW 
signs  announce  to  us  that  the  earth*  is  pacified.  Yes, 
we  are  at  peace  among  ourselves,  and  we  will  be  so 
with  others.  The  nations  are  at  peace,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sonle  turbulent  men,  to  whom,  as  Montaigne  has 


observed,  peace  is  war*  Very  well;  let  them  remain 
in  war, — its  theatre  shall  not  be  extended :  but  let  them 
not  foolishly  imagine  that  they  still  agitate  France. 
If  their  beacon  of  alarm  be  perceived,  we  shall  only 
hasten  to  extinguish  it,  as  we  run  to  put  out  a  fire.'' 

After  Mft  Hua  had  ended,  the  several  advocates  for 
the  French  prisoners  made  their  respective  speeches  in 
support  each  of  his  separate  client;  and,  after  these 
were  heard,  the  court  adjourned  till  the  next-  day, 
April  24,  when  MLDupin  commenced  his  speech  in 
faivour  of  the  **  three  Englishmen,"  which  turned  prin« 
cipally  on  points  of  French  law. 

On  the  facts  charged  against  the  accused,  afiter  thdr 
frank  avowals,  corroborated  by  the  fullest  proof  docu-* 
mentary  and. parole,  no  possible  doubt  could  remain: 
and,  at  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
the  jury  delivered  their  verdict  into  court.  It  was  read 
by  their  foreman^  and  contained  an  acquittal  of  all  the 
Frenchmen  except  the  turnkey,  Eberle,  who»  as  well 
as  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Hutdiinson, 
were  found  guilty.  The  president  then  proceeded  to 
read  the  penal  code  applicable  to  the  convicted  persons. 
Eberle  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment*  The 
article  applicable  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  his  friends, 
prescribes  imprisombent  for  a  term'  not  exceeding  two 
years,  nor  less  than  three  months,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judge ;  and  the  president,  without  hesitation,  pro- 
nounced for  the  shorteH  allowable  period. 


In  recording  the  preceding  occurrences,  wd  have  been 
unavoidably  led  forward,  in  respect  of  dates^  that  we 
might  preserve  the  thread  of  our  narration  unbroken  | 
but  it  is  now  necessary  to  recur  to  an  earlier  period,  ia 
order  that  we  may  lay  before  our  reader  some  inte- 
resting particulars  relative  to  the  great  criminal,  who 
was  not  only  permitted  to  escape  the  punishment  due 
to  his  atrocious  crimes,  but  who  has  received  from*  in 
government,  which  he  long  and  assiduously  laboured 
to  subvert,  every  accommodation  which  the  ^efinemmi 
of  luxury  could  invent  f ! 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Paris  capitulated  to  the 
allies,  Buonaparte  arrived  at  Rochefort,  with  a  yiew  of 
embarking  for  America.  Two  frigates  had  been  sta« 
tinned  here  by  the  provisional  government,  to  receive 
liim  and  his  suite,  and,  had  he  lost  no  time,  he  might 
probably  have  effected  his  escape  with  facility.  For* 
tunately,  however,  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  he  linger- 
ed at  Rochefort,  under  the  idea  that  the  affection  of  bis 
army,  or  the  flangers  of  the  government,  might  recall 
him  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power. 

That  he  really  designed,  however,  to  ^ek  an  asylum 
in  America,  and  that  his  family  intended  to  aocompany 
or  follow  him  thither,  will  appear  from  the  followiiig 
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fetters,  which  were  intercepted  from  Lncien  and  Car- 
dinal Fesch : — 

To  ike  Princess  Borgkese* 
**  You  must  have  learned,  my  dear  Pauline,  the  new 
misfortune  of  the  emperor,  who  has  just' abdicated  in 
^avonr  of  his  son*  He  is  about  to  depart  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  we  are  to  rejoin  him.  He  is 
full  of  courage  and  calmness.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
.  rejoin  my  family  at  Rome,  in  order  to  conduct  it  to 
America.  If  your  health  permit,  we  shall  see  you 
there.  Adieu,  my  dear  sister.  Our  mother,  Joseph, 
Jerome,  and  myself,  embrace  you. 

^  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  LuciEN. 
^  PJS.  I  have  retired  to  your  fine  estate  of  Neuilly." 

From  Cardinal  Fesch  to  the  same. 
<^Lucien  set  off.  yesterday  for  London,  in  order  to 
get  passports  for  tt^. rest: of  the  family.  Joseph,,  and 
also  Jerome,  will  w^it  for  their  passports*  .  Lueien  hab 
left  here  his  .second  daughter,  who  is  just  arrived  from 
England.  She  will  set  off  again  in  ift  few  days.  I 
foresee  that  the  United  States  will  be  the  end  of  <  the 
chase.  I  think  you  ought  to  remain  in  Italy,  biit  re- 
collect that  character  is  one  of  the  inestimable  .gifts  of 
the  Creator,  with  which  he  has  enriched  your  famdy. 
Exercise  courage,  then,  and  strength  of  mind,  to  rise 
superior  to  misfortune.  Let  not  economy  appear  a  sa- 
fsrifice.  At  this  movient  we  are  all  poor.  Your  mother 
and  brothers  embrace  yon* 

**  Your  affectionate  uncle, 

«  Fesch.'* 

From  the  3d  to  the  lOtb,  Ibpoleon  remained  at  the 
house  of  the  prefectV.  hosiiy  employed  in  preparations 
for  his  departure.  Waggons  arrived  from  his  palaces 
every  day,  Jaden  with  valaable  articles,  and  he  even 
demanded'  and  obtained  from  several  of  the  public 
establishments  whatever  he  chose  to  consider  as  Useful 
on  his  voyage,  or  necessary  for  his  comfortable  estab- 
lishment at  the  place  of  his  future  residence. 

The  prefect  and  the  general,  who  were  charged  by 
the  provisional  government  to  Mee  tiim^mbark^  urged 
the  necessity  p(  bis.  speedy  departure,  and  bbats  were 
ready  every  tide  tp  convey  him  to  the  ships;  yet  he 
remained  irresolute,  and  -seemed  to  be  a  prey  to  nnre*» 
mitting  anxiety  Qnd  embarrassment.  Sometimes  he  re- 
solved tQ  return  to  Paris,  and  make  a  forcible  appeal 
to  the  fidelity  of  his  troops; — then  be  addressed  the; 
.  government  requesting  a  conMnand  in  the  army  ^^pre- 
sently  be  issued  ordera  to  emlwrk,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
countermanded,  .cI|tiB»  tpnder  the  pretext  ^at  Idl  his 


baggage  was  not  arrived.  Thitt  coo  day  ToHed  o»aAer 
another,  until  the  British  cmiserB,  tnformediof  the  im- 
portant personage  which.  BochefiMt  <;ontained|  closely 
blockaded  the  port,  and.  rendered*  his  escape  imprac- 
ticable. 

Buonaparte  now  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  embark-, 
ing ;  but' be  remained. at  Rocbefbrt,  undetermined  what 
coiifse  to  pursue,  ind  anxiously  expecting  inlelligence 
fnoai  liis  frjends  at  Paris.  On'  the  lOtb,  that  intelli^ 
gencearvifed,  and'  filled >him  wjth  dfsmay.  Paris  bad 
surrendered  to  the  allies,  tjie  provisional  government 
Was -dissolved, 'and  Louis  was  ds^ily  expected  in  his 
capital.  He  now  regretted  the  ftvourable  opportunity 
which,  he  hadJost,  and,' for  a' while,  abandoned  him- 
self to.  despair; 

Witb.tliie  utmost  difficnity  his  fl-iend  Bertrand  roused 
him.  to  a  consideriition'  of  th)9  danger  which  pressed 
upon  him,  and,  when  bis  recollection*  returned,  atfaon* 
sand  schemes* presented  themselves,  to  his  mind,  which 
were  'aband^ed  as  soon  ats  proposed.  At  length  he 
d  JeAmned  to  fortify  the  little  island  of  Aix,  and  there 
defend  himself  to  the  la^t  extremity.  He  accordiligly 
eknbtorfced  on' bokrd^  the  frigates,  and  proceeded  to  the 
iplandk.  -Having  Iknfded'the  marines,  and  as  many^  of 
tjbe'crowras  he  could  persuade  to  espouse  his  cause,  he 
cevjeved  hfa  little  army,* inspected  the,  fortifications, 
and  imntedigtely  commenced  some  repairs  in  them^ 
but*  before  the*  close  of  th«  following  day,  he  was  con- 
vinced of  theahsardRyof  this  scheme,  and  abimdoned 
.it«  A  few  seventy-fonr-giin  ships  would  soon  have  laid 
the  ^fostifications  of  Aix  in  ruins,  or  the  blockade  of  a 
few  weeks  would. have  starved  him  into  submission. 

He  now  contrived  to  open  a  communication  with  a 
Danish  vessel,  and  prepared  to  escape  to  heir  in  two 
half-deoked  boats  which. he  had  purchased  at  Rochelle; 
but  this  scheme  was  likewise  abandoned  as  too  peri- 
lous, if.nof  utterly  impracticable. 

.  Hte  next,  thought  of  escaping  in  a  small  French  ves^ 
sol,  with  whieh  be  hoped  to  elude  thie  vigilance  of  the 
cruisers  under  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Eight  offi-' 
cers  dressed  as  conunoik  sailors  wfere  to  form  his  crew, 
and  he. was  to  assume  a  disguise,  through  which  he 
conceived  that  no  eye  could  recognise  him.  The  ves- 
sel w^^^  fK^pQrdifigly.  purchased  and  equipped,  and  the 
disguises  were  aU.ready».  when  Bertrand  and  his  wife 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Buonaparte,  and  be- 
soughi  him  with  tears  not  to  attempt  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise.  A  council  was  immediately  summoned, 
ai|d  it  being  the  )ioanimoos  opinion  of  the  officers  that 
the  sqhsme  was  hopeless,  it  was  reluctantly 'abandoned* 

All  chance  of  escape  was  now  cut  off,  when  Buona^ 
.  parte  suggestecl  the  absurd  expedient  of  sending  a  flag 
.  of  truoe.  to  the  commander  bf  the  Britkfa  squadron,  re- 
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fuettiiiif  pennitsiott  to  pass,  and  pledging  his  word  of 
honour  that  he  would  proe^  to  Americii.  To  this  an 
unqualified  'denidi  was  inunediately  returned,  and  Cap- 
tain Maitlandt  the  British  commander,  added,  that  he 
would  attack  the  French  squadron  the  moment  it  quit- 
ted the  harbour. 

The  Comican's  situation  was  now  desperate.  Louis 
was  reinstated  on  his  throne;  the  white  flag- was  about 
to  be  hoisted  at  Sochefor^  and  it  was  a  subject  of  asto- 
nishment to  all*  and  particularly  to  Buonaparte,  that 
orders  were  not  iamiediately  sent  to  arrest  him.  If  he 
delayed  another  day,  or  perhaps  another  hour,  such 
arimu  might  arriTe,  and,  al  the  hands  of  the  French 
court,  he  knew  he  had  no  nf^  to  expect  mercy. 

In  this  posture  of  aflairs,  the  former  tyrant  of  France 
and  Ihe  dread  oi  the  continent^  resolred  to  throw  him* 
self  on  the  generosity  of  the  British  nation.  Accord- 
ingly, two  of  his  officers  were  again  despatched  to 
Captain  Maidand,  proposing  the  surrender  of  fiuona- 
parte,  on  condition  that  his  person  and  property  should  ^ 
be  sacred,  and  that,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
should  be  suffered  to  live  as  a  private  indivpdual  where- 
ever  he  pleased.  To  this  Captein  Maitland  replied, 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  grant  him  terms  of  any 
kindf  and  that  all  he  could  do  would  be  to  convey  him 
and  his  suite  to  England,  to  be  received  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  Paince  Regent  might  think  proper. 

This  reply  was  by  no  mems  pleasing  to  Buonaparte; 
but,  as  he  bad  no  alternative,  except  that  of  exposing 
himself  and  the  crews  of  the  frigates  to  certain  destruc- 
tion by  attempting  to  force  a  passage,  he  was  compel- 
led to  submit.  He  accordingly  embarked  on  board  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  proceeded  to  the  Belierophon,  aboui 
eight  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  16di.  On  ascend- 
ing the  quarter-deck,  he  advanced  to  Captain  Mait- 
land, and,  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  said,  in  French,  **I 
am  come  to  claim  the  protection  of  your  prince  and 
your  laws.**  Captain  Maitland  received  him  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  his  former  rank ;  having,  at  that 
time,  received  no  orders  to  the  contrary. 

The  following  additional  particulars  relative  to  this 
occurrence  are  translated  from  the  French  papers: 

BXTRACT  PROM  THE  OPPICIAI.  COBtESPOllDXNOB  OP  THI( 
MAEITIME  PRBPECT  OP  mOCHEPORT. 

""lUekefort,  July  17,  181& 
*^  Monseigneur, 

^\  have,  the  honour  of  informing  your  excellency, 
that  the  vessel  of  his  Britannic  majesty  the  Belierophon, 
on  board  of  which  Napoleon  Buonaparte  embarked  the 
15th  of  this,  month,  set  sail  for  England  yesterday,,  the 
I6th,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  aftemcjpii. 


'^  The  vessel  carries,  besides  this  personage,  all  the 
persons  who  have  attached  themselves  to  his  fate :  the 
list  is  subjoined ;  they  were  at  first  distributed  between 
the  frigates,  Saal  and  Medusa;  passed  afterwards,  in 
the  evening  of  the  14th,  on  board  the  brig  Epervier, 
and  the  galley  Sophia:  they  were  embarked  in  the 
English  division  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Hotham. 

LIST  OP  THE  PRinCIPAL  PERSONAGES  EMBARKED  IN  THE 
BBLLEROPHON  WITH  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

^  Lieutenant-Gederal  Count  Bertrand,  grand  marshal 
of  the  palace ;  the  Countess  Bertrand,  and  three  chil« 
dren ;  Lieutenant-general  the  Duke  de  Rovigo,  Lieu- 
tenant-general Lallemand;  Marshal  de  Camp  Baron 
Gourgaud,  aid-de-camp  of  Napoleon ;  Marshal  de  Camp 
Montholon  Semonville,  idem ;  the  Countess  Montholon 
Semonville,  and  a  child ;  the  Count  de  las  Cases,  coun- 
sellor of  stete,  and  his  son ;  M.  de  Resigny,  chef  d'es- 
cadrpn,  officer  of  ordnance ;  M.  Planat,  chef  d'esfff- 
di:on,  idem ;  M.  Antric,  lieutenant,  idem ;  M.  Schultz, 
chef  d'escadron;  M.  Poiqtkorski,  captain;  M.  Mer« 
cher,  captain ;  M.  Maingault,  surgeon  of  Napoleon. 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  forty  individuals,  com- 
posing the  suite  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  other  passen* 
gen  embarked  with  him.] 

(Signed)  "  The  Baron  Bonnepottx.'' 

REPORT  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  MINISTER  OP  THE  MA- 
RINE AND  COLONIES,  BT  THE  CAPITAINE  DE  PREOATB 
DE  REGPT,  DESPATCHED  TO  ROCHEPORT. 

^Monseigneur, 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  give  an  account  to  your  ex- 
cellency of  the  information  which  I  have  collected  re- 
lative to  the  mission  on  which  I  was  despatched  to 
Rochefdrt 

^  Oil  arriving  in  this  port  on  the  18th,  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  learned  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  teken  his 
departure  for  England,  on  board  the  Belierophon,  Cap- 
tain Maitland,  on  the  16th  of  July,  at  half-past  one  in 
the  afternoon. 

^  My  instructions  prescribing  to  me  to  hold  on  this 
subject  official  communications  with  Admiral  Hotham, 
commanding  on  the  English  station,  I  hastened  to 
write  to  him,  addressing  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
spatehes  from  M.  Croker,  secretary  of  the  admiralty  of 
England,  of  which  I  was  the  bearer.  These  lettera 
were  given  to  the  admiral  by  Lieutenant  Fleurian, 
joined  with  me  by  your  excellency. 

^  The  result  of  the  different  communications  which  I 
had  with  the  English  admiral  and  the  maritime  prefect^ 
is,  that  Napoleon  arrived  at  Itochefort  on  the  8d  of 
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July,  established  biniself  at  the  maritime  prefecture  up 
to  the  8th*  Pressed  by  General  Becker,  who  had  been 
charged  with  escorting  him  till  his  embarkation,  and 
by  M.  le  Baron  de  Bonnefoux,  the  maritime  prefect, 
to  avail  himself  of  every  occasion  offered  by  the  wind 
and  tide,  he  at  length  decided  on  embarking  in  the 
canoes  which  attended  on  him  each  tide,  and  repaired, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  board  the  Saal,  and 
ordered  his  suite  to  be  distributed  on  board  this  frigate 
and  the  Med  use. 

*•  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  he  disembarked  on  the 
Isle  of  Aix,  and  visited  its  fortifications. 

"  On  the  10th,  the  winds  were  favourable  for  getting 
out;  but  the  English  cruiser  and  the  moon-light  left  the 
frigates  but  little  hope  of  escaping. 

^  From  the  10th  to  the  11th,  Buonaparte  sent  Gene- 
rals Savary  and  Las  Cases  on  board  the  English  vessel 
Bellerophon  with  a  flag  of  truce.  They  returned  on  the 
lltb. 

*^  Between  the  lltb  and  the  12th,  Napoleon  learned 
from  his  brother  Joseph  the  dissolution  of  the  cham- 
bers, and  the  entry  of  the  king  into  Paris.  Up  to  this 
moment  Buonaparte  had  often  announced  an  opinion 
that  the  chambers  would  recall  him;  whether  he  thus 
wished  to  impose  on  the  authorities  who  surrounded 
him,  or  really  entertained  the  hope. 

*^0n  the  12th,  he  descended  on  the  Island  of  Aix, 
with  his  suite  and  his  baggage ;  and,  on  the  night  be- 
tween the  12th  and  13th,  two  half-decked  long-boats 
arrived  there  from  La  Rochelle.  It  appears  that  Napo- 
leon had  caused  ihem  to  be  purchased,  in  the  intention 
of  embarking  in  them,  and  endeavouring  to  gain,  by 
favour  of  the  night,  a  Danish  smack,  with  which,  it  is 
supposed,  he  had  been  in  treaty,  and  which  was  to 
look  for  him  at  thirty  or  forty  leagues  out  at  sea.  It  is 
not  known  why  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  these  dis- 
positions: they  undoubtedly  appeared  too  hazardous 
to  him. 

'*  In  the  night,  between  the  13th  and  14th,  be  re- 
paired on  board  the  French  brig  I'Epervier;  and,  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th,  General  Becker,  Vfho  had  been 
sent  on  a  truce  to  the  English  station,  having  returned. 
Napoleon  ordered  his  suite  and  his  baggage  to  be  ekn- 
barked  on  board  the  TEpervier. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  this  vessel  wte  per- 
ceived setting  sail,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  towards  the 
admirars  ship  ;  the  state  of  the  sea  not  permitting  him 
to  approach  rapidly,  the  English  transports  came  to 
meet  him,  and  transported  the  passengers  on  board  the 
Bellerophon.  In  this  circumstance.  Lieutenant  de 
Yaiflseau  Jourdan,  commanding  the  I'Epervier,  con- 
ceived it  his  di4ty  to  demand,  and  obtained,  from  the 
eaptain  of  ihe  Bellerophon,  a  written  attestation  of  the 

^2. 


transfer  of  Buonaparte  on  board  this  vessel.  The  same 
day  a  frigate  of  the  station  made  preparations  for  sail* 
ins:  for  Endand. 

'<0n  the  16th,  the  Bellerophon  sailed  at  half-past 
one,  in  the  afternoon.  The  riature  and  the  direction  of 
the  wind  which  hvJk  since  prevailed,  does  not  permit  us  te 
suppose  that  she  can  arrive  off  the  coast  of  England  be- 
fore the  night  between  the  19th  and  20th. 

<'0n  the  l7th,  the  maritime  prefect  of  Rochefort  ad- 
dressed to  the  troops  and  marines  under  his  orders  k 
proclamation,  announcing  the  return  of  fais  majesty  to 
Paris  with  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  and  pre- 
scribed the  white  cockade  to  be  worn,  &c. 

**  Your  excellency  will  find  subjoined  a  copy  of  a 
letter,  addressed  by  Napoleon  to  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Eni^laod,  which  must  have  reached  his  royal  highness 
by  means  of  the  English  station. 

*^  1  entreat,  &c. 
«  The  eapitaine  de  fregate,        H.  Ite  Reginy." 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Buonaparte  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  was  sent  to  London  with  the  despatches, 
announcing  the  fact  of  fais  surrender  to  Captain  Mait- 
land : — 

^  Altessb  Rot  ale, 
^'  En  butte  aux  factions  que  divisent  mou  pays,  et  a 
Tinimitie  des  plus  grsndes  puissances  de  PEurope,  j'ai 
terminema  carri^re  politique,  et  je  viens,  comme  The- 
mistocle,  m'asseoir  sur  les  foyers  du  pen  pie  Britannique. 
Je  me  mete  sotfs  la  protection  de  ses  lois,  qui  je  re-^ 
ctame  de  V.  A.  R.  comme  le  plus  puissant,  le  plus  con- 
stant, et  le  plus  genereax,  de  mes  ennemis. 

"  Napoleon.'* 

Tranglaticn. 
**  Royal  Highness. . 
^^  Exposed  to  the  factions  which  divide  my  country, 
and  to  the  enmity  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  I 
have  terminated  my  political  career,  and  I  come,  like 
Theniistocles,  to  throw  myself  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
British  nation.  I  place  myself  under  the  safeguard  of 
their  laws,  and  claim  the  protection  of  your  royal  high- 
ness, the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the 
most  generous,  of  my  enemies. 

"  Napoleobt.** 


man 


^^The  allusion  in  this  letter  to  the  illustrious  Athe- 
says   an   interesting  writer,  **has  been  justly 


censured  as  puerile  and  absurd.   There  is  little  similarity 
between  the   surrender  of  Themistocles  and    that  of 
Buonaparte.    The  former  had  been  the  saviour  of  his 
country,  and  had  made  her  mii^ress  of  Greece.    In  the- 
♦8U 
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very  zenith  of  ber  prosperity,  sha  became  ungrateful  to 
her  benefactor,  and  doomed  him  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. Having  sought  in  vain  a  safe  retreat  among  the 
Grecian  republics,  and  in  the  harbours  of  Thrace,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  a  monarch  whose 
fleets  he  had  defeated,  and  whose  father  he  had  de- 
stroyed. 

'^Buonaparte  had  once  made  France  the  mistress  of 
Europe;  but,  while  she  maiatained  her  high  estate,  her 
gratitude  knew  no  bounds.  She  unreluctantly  sutren- 
dered  to  him  ber  liberties,  her  treasure,  and  the  blood  of 
her  children.  It  was  when  he  had  become  the  destroyer 
of  his  country,  when  he  had  laid  her  prostrate  before 
the  bayonets  of  foreigners,  that  she  was  compelled  to 
chase  him  from  her  soil  as  the  bane  of  her  prosperity 
and  her  peace.  Themistocles  sought  refuge  with  a  mo- 
narch whom  he  had  humbled,  and  over  whom  he  had 
uniformly  triumphed ;  Buonaparte  fled  to  a  people  by 
whom  he  had  been  repeatedly  vanquished,  whose  glory 
he  had  contributed  to  exalt,  and  who  had  lately  borne 
the  principal  share  in  hurling  him  from  the  throne  of 
power.  Themistocles  shewed  much  courage  in  surren- 
dering himself  to  an  arbitrary  monarch,  whose  pride 
he  had  so  severely  humbled,  and  whose  revenge  he 
had  cause  to  dread ;  Buonaparte,  vanquished  and  pow« 
erless,  had  no  outrage  to  fear  from  those  whose  glory 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  their  opposition  to 
him,  and  whose  proudest  characteristic  it  was  to  spare 
a  fallen  foe. 

"  There  was,  however,  a  similarity  between  Themis- 
tocles and  Buonaparte,  of  which  the  latter  probably 
was  not  aware  himself,  and  which  is  not  a  little  curious. 
Themistocles  has  been  described  by  Plutarch  as  ambi- 
tious of  glory  and  enterprise.  No  one  will  deny  that 
ambition  and  the  love  of  enterprise  have  been  the  lead- 
ings traits  in  the  character  of  Buonaparte.  It  is  said  of 
Theinintocles,  that,  in  the  midst  of  adversity,  he  pos- 
sessed resources  which  could  enable  him  to  regain  his 
splendour,  and  even  to  command  fortune.  In  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  Buonaparte  recovered  from  the  losses 
of  the  Russian  campaign, — in  the  struggle  which  he 
maintained  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  even  in  the 
very  heart  of  France,  at  the  close  of  which,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  infamous  duplicity,  he  would  have  been 
recognised  Emperor  of  France,  and  would  have  ruled 
over  au  extent  of  territory  of  which  even  Louis  XIV. 
could  flot  boast,— and,  in  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
overthrew  the  Bourbons,  and  resumed  the  sceptre  that 
bad  been  wrested  from  his  gripe,  we  behold  the  full 
display  «  of  resources  which  could  even  command  for- 
tune.* The  ambition  of  Themistocles  was  directed  to 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  country ;  and  surely  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  grand  wish  of  Buonaparte  was 


to  make*  France  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  to  con** 
tribute  to  her  internal  embellishment,  while  he  estab- 
lished her  external  power.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects  both  were  equally  careless  of  the  justice 
or  honesty  of  the  means.  The  total  disregard  of  Buo- 
naparte for  all  the  precepts  of  morality  needs  no  proof. 
Themistocles,  fearing  that  the  advance  of  the  Persian 
monarch  might  prove  irresistible,  6ent  an  agent  to  his 
camp,  secretly  to  intimate  that  Themistocles  was  anxi- 
ous for  his  safety,  and  advised  blni  to  retreat  ere  it  was 
too  late.  The  Persian  halted  in  his  career,  his  project 
was  blasted,  and  Greece  was  saved.  When  he  was  un- 
able otherwise  to  mould  the  people  to  his  will,  he  im- 
piously tampered  with  the  ministers  of  religion,  and 
dictated  the  oracles  and  auguries  that  he  wished ;  and, 
to  close  his  list  of  crimes,  he  secretly  counselled  the 
Athenians  to  burn  the  fleet  of  their  allies,  then  peace- 
ably anchored  in  the  Pireeus,  and  thus  render  Athens 
mistress  of  the  seas. 

^*  In  other  respects,  the  coincidence  is  curious.  Both 
were  born  of  obscure  parents ;  both  shunned  the  so- 
ciety of  their  youthful  companions,  and  both  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  suspicions  and  apprehensions  of^the 
enemies  of  their  country." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  Prince  Regent  was  signed  Napoleon ;  which  affords 
one  convincing  proof  that  the  Corsican  still  considered 
himself  a  potentate,  notwithstanding  his  professed  de- 
sire of  residing  in  England,  as  a  private  individual. 
Indeed  this  was  sutiiciently  obvious,  from  the  profound 
respect  with  which  he  was  still  treated  by  bis  retinue ; 
none  of  whom  ventured  to  approach  him,  but  at  his 
invitation,  or  attempted  to  speak  to  him  without  being 
uncovered. 

When  the  Bellerophon  weighed  and  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land, Buonaparte  remained  on  deck,  taking  particular 
notice  of  the  manner  of  making  sail  and  tacking  ship. 
He  observed  that  the  latter  manoeuvre  was  differently 
performed  in  French  ships.  He  spoke  much  concern- 
ing the  battles  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  frequently 
mentioning  the  name  of  Lord  Nelson  with  approbation. 
He  also  asked  several  questions  of  the  officers,  relative 
to  the  different  braces,  haulyards,  topscTils,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the  Bellerophon  at  Torbay 
was  announced,  it  became  the  centre  of  attraction ;  and 
every  one  manifested  an  anxiety  to  behold  the  most 
extraordinary  character  of  modern  times.  In  conse- 
quence, numerous  parties  set  out  in  boats,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  view  of  him,  and,  though  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  come  alongside,  it  was  calculated  not  less 
than  one  thousand  put  oflf  daily. 

During  the  time  necessarily  occupied  by  official  dis- 
cussion, as  to  the  disposal  «>(j^^^||^-^^IS^5P(?^ 
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BttOBaparte  continued  on  board  the  Beilerophon,  around 
which  a  proper  guard  was  prudently  established.  The 
number  and  eagerness  of  s|)ectator8  remained  un- 
abated, daring  the  whole  of  this  period;  and  as  every 
one  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and  formed  his  own  con- 
clusions, the  accounts  thus  furnished  are  interesting, 
though  sometimes  various.  From  these  the  following, 
selected  from  the  public  newspapers,  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable* 

*^  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Bellerophon  at  Plymouth, 
Captain  Maitland  made  a  signal  for  general  orders,  the 
telegraphic  answer  to  which  was,  to  prohibit  all  com- 
munication with  the  shore,  and  to  stand  out  three 
leagues  to  sea,  and  await  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty. 
Colonels  Fraser  and  Ponsonby,  the  son  of  Sir  Archibald 
Macdonald,  and  several  oth^r  officers,  came  passen- 
gers on  board  the  BelLerophon.     - 

**  Persons  from  London,  and  from  other  parts,  are 
flocking  down  to  Plymouth,  though  they  know  that 
Buonaparte  is  not  expected  to  land,  and  that  they  can- 
not go  on  board  the  Bellerophon;  but  they  can  row  in 
boats  round  the  vessel,  and  can  occasionally  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him*  He  is  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
the  stern-gallery,  either  walking  backwards  and  for^ 
wards,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  as  he  is  represented 
in  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  print-shops,  or,  surveying 
the  shipping  and  the  shore  thraugh  a  glass.  In  general 
he  keeps  alone,  Bertrand  and  L'Allemand  remaining 
at  some  distance  behind  him.  Occasionally  he  beckons 
to  one  of  them  to  point  out  something  to  him,  or  to 
make  some  observation ;  he  then  walks  on  alone.  Cap- 
tain Maitland  is  more  frequently  with  him  than  any  of 
his  suite,  and  he  pays  him  great  attention.  He  is  in 
good  health.  He  passes  but  a  short  time  at  his  meals, 
and  drinks  but  little  wine.  He  is  said  to  drink  regu- 
larly to  the  health  of  the  Prince  Regent*  Coffee  is  fre- 
quently served  up  to-  him  on  the  deck ;  and  when  he 
iirst  came  near  the  land,  about  Torbay,  he  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed,  ^Enfin^  voilace  beau  payeT  (At 
length,  here  is 'this  fine  country!)  adding,  that  he  had 
never  seen  it,  except  from  Calais  and  Boulogne,  when 
the  only  points  that  could  be  seen,  were  the  white  and 
bold  rocks  about  Dover.  He  is  plainly  dressed,  in  ge- 
neral in  a  great  coat,  without  any  decorations,  and  a 
cocked  hat.'' 

Another  account  says— '^  By  some  passengers  who 
came  in  the  Bellerophon,  it  appears,  that  Buonaparte 
was  quite  at  his  ease  on  board  that  ship;  took  possession 
'  of  the  captain's  cabin,  sans  ceremanie;  invited  the  offi- 
cers to  his  table,  talked  with  great  freedom  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things;  said,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Bourbons  to  govern  France,  and  that  Napoleon  H. 
would  very  soon  be  re-called  to  the  throne;  that  Fouche 


was  an  ass,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  office  assigned  to 
him.  He  acknowledged  that  England  alone  had  mined 
all  his  grand  plans,  and  that  but  for  her,  he  had  now 
been  emperor  of  the  East,  as  well  as  of  the  Wef^t.  He 
walked  on  the  poop  and  quarter* deck,  conversed  with 
the  seamen,  and  affected  great  gaiety  and  unconcern." 

In  the  diflTerent  conversations  he  had  on  boarc),  he  I 
declared  that  he  would  sooner  have  perished  than  have 
surrendered  to  Russia,  Austria,  or  Prussia.  The  sove- 
reigns of  these  countries  were  despotic,  and  n\ight  have 
violated  with  impunity  all  justice  and  good  faith  by  his 
imprisonment  or  death;  but,  by  delivering^  himself  up 
to  the  British,  he  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  a 
nation*  He  professed  his  intention  ef  adopting  the 
English  customs  and  manners,  and  expressed  his  so- 
lemn resolution  never  again  to  interfere  with  politics. 
He  afiirmed  that,  had  not  this  been  long  his  determin- 
ation, he  should  not  have  been  on  board  the  Bellero- 
phon ;  that  he  was  earnestly  entretrted  by  the  army, 
which  had  retired  behind  the  Loire,  to  joiii  them,  and 
resume  his  title;  and  with  their  aid,  and  the  indignation 
which  the  conduct  of  the  allies  had  excited  in  France, 
he  could  have  been  able  to  have  maintained  a  harass- 
ing war  during  many  years :  but,  added  he,  f*^  I  have 
resolved  that  no  more  blood  shall  be  shed  on  my  ac-  / 
count." 

On  being  asked  why  he  did  not  surrender  himself  to 
Austria,  where  he  might  have  claimed  the  protection 
of  his  father-in-law,  he  replied,  **  In  that  case  I  should 
have  given  myself  up  to  a  nation  without  laws,  honour, 
or  faith ;  end  the  moment  I  had  got  there,  I  should  have' 
been  shut  up  in  a  dungeon,  and  never  heard  of  more. 
In  surrendering  to  the  English,  I  have  given  myself  up 
to.  a  nation  with  just  and  honourable  laws^  which  afiTord 
protection  to  all  persons."  Speaking  of  the  aflfair  of 
Waterloo,  he  said  he  did  not  expect  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  have  given  him  battle,  but  that  he 
would  have  retreated,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians;  **  in  which  case,"  said  he,  ^*  I  must  certainly 
have  been  defeated.  I  was  therefore  highly  gratified 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  I  saw  the  British 
retain  their  position  on  the  opposite  heights,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  felt  myself  certain  of  obtaining  the 
victory.  Never  was  battle  so  severely  contested  as  that 
of  Waterloo.  I  knew  and  felt,  and  my  troops  joined  in  ' 
the  sentiment,  that  the  fate'of  the  campaign  depended 
on  the  issue  of  that  day.  My  troops  did  their  duty ; 
they  never  fought  b^ttei*;  and  to  the  present  moment  I 
reflect  with  astonishment  on  the  flrmness  with  which 
their  charges  were  received  and  repulsed  by  the  British. 

On  being,  asked  why  he  continued  the  engagement 
after  he  knew  of  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  or  whether 
be  believed  that  they  were  really  advancing  upon  him 
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at  that  critical  janeture,  he  said  ^'  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  it^  but  did  not  re§:ard  it  as  an  aflair  of  much 
importance,  as  he  felt  certain  that  they  must  be  closely 
pursued  by  Grouchy;  but  he  was  betrayed  by  some  of 
his  generals,  and  he  bad  no  chance  against  the  bravery 
of  the  best  troops  in  the  world,  and  the  treachery  of 
those  in  whom  he  most  confided." 

Being  asked  how  he  accounted  for  the  extraordinary 
and  unparalleled  route  of  his  army,  he  replied,  that 
^  treason  had  there  been  busy ;  that  the  consternation 
happened  at  a  time  of  darkness,  when  he  was  unable 
to  rally  the  fugitives,  and  when,  especially,  he  could 
not  shew  himself  to  them,  which  he  was  convinced 
would  have  effectually  restored  order ;  and  that,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  night,  he  was  borne  away  by  the 
crowd,  and  obliged  to  fly  himself."  After  the  ample 
accounts,  however,  which  our  readers  have  seen  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  they  will  easily  perceive  that  this 
answer  was  a  gross  and  deliberate  falsehood. 

When  he  wns  asked  his  i^inion  of  Lord  Wellington, 
he  generally  attempted  to  evade  the  question ;  but  he 
n^ver  used  a  single  expression  derogatory  of  the  duke's 
military  talents.  In  fact,  when  he  was  more  than  usu- 
ally communicative,  be  confessed  that  the  duke  ha4 
proved  himself  to  be  the  first  general  of  the  age. 

Recurring,  one  day,  to  his  former  achievements,  he 
exclaimed,  ^'  Ah  J  I  ought  to  have  died  when  I  entered 
Moscow:  then  I  had  attained  the  very  pinnacle  of 
glory;  but  from  that  hour  reverses  and  disgrace  have 
perpetually  attended  me*  And  yet,  had  I  followed  the 
dictates  of  my  own  mind,  I  might  now  have  been  great 
and  happy.  I  would  have  made  peace  at  Dresden,  I 
would  have  made  peace  at  Chatillon ;  but  Maret,  with 
well-meaning  but  fatal  zeal,  persuaded  me  against  it. 
I  had  once  resolved  to  invade  your  fine  country,  tt  is 
perhaps  fortunate  for  me  that  my  intention  was  never 
Oxecuted.  That  cowardly  traitor  Villeneuve  would  not 
obey  the  orders  which  he  received.  I  would  have 
landed  as  near  ta  Chatham  as  I  could,  and  have  dashed 
at  once  for  London.  I  might  have  failed — I  might  have 
perished  in  the  attempt;  but  the  prize  was  worth  the 
baaeard  of  the  undertaking." 

He  gave  a  curious  account  of  what  occurred  between 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  himself  at  Acre.  *^  Sir  Sidney," 
said  he,  **  distributed  several  proclamations  among  the 
French  troops,  which  made  them  waver  a  little,  and  I 
dreaded  the  consequence.,  I  therefore,  in  the  next 
order  of  the  day,  asserted  that  the  English  coranMnder 
was  mad»  This  irritated  him  beyond  all  bounds,  and 
he  sent  me  a  furious  challenge  to  meet  him  in  single 
combat.  This  I  of  course  refused,  and  enraged  him 
yet  more  by  adding,  that  when  he  brought  the  Duke  of 
Madborough  to  second  him,  i  would  accept  his  chal- 


lenge Sir  Sidney  fought  bravely;  yet  I  shoald  Iwve 
taken  Acre  had  he  not  captured  my  battering-treia. 
You  English  have  been  in  every  sense  my  ruin.  But 
for  your  constancy  I-should  have  been  emperor  of  the 
West;  and,  bad  it  not  been  for  you,  I  should  likewise 
have  been  emperor  of  the  East:  but,  wherever  a  ship 
could  get,  I  was  always  sure  to  find  some  of  the  English 
to  oppose  me." 

^<  By  his  reception  on  board  a  British  ship,"  says  an 
interesting  writer,  '*  Buonaparte  had  rendered  it  a  point 
of  national  honour  to  secure  his  life  from  danger,  and 
his  person  from  outrage :  but  no  delicacy  or  courtesy  to 
him  could  lessen  the  imperious  duty  of  the  allies  to  ac- 
complish the  avowed  and  legitimate  object  of  the  war, 
and  prevent  him  from  again  distuirbing  the  repose  of 
the  world. 

*^The  question  on  which  the  cabinet  now  deliberated 
was,  how  a  generous  regard  to  his  personal  comfort 
eoold  be  reconciled  with  the  security  of  Europe.  He 
had  demanded  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  England, 
and  he  had  pleased  himself  with  the  hope  that  this  boon 
would  have  been  extorted  from^  the  characteristic  gene- 
rosity of  Britons.  It  did  not,  however,  require  a  mo* 
ment's  deliberation  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
ceding to  his  request. 

^  In  England,  he  would  have  been  much  too  near  (he 
theatre  of  his  former  exploits.  He  might  have  main- 
tained an  undetected  correspondence  with  the  factions 
which  still  continued  to  divide  France.  He  was,  indeed, 
ready  to  give  his  word  of  honour  that  his  politicaT  ca- 
reer was  finally  terminated ;  but  they  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  his  character,  and  with  human  nature, 
knew  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  long 
to  have  resigned  those  feelings  and  those  visions  in  which 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  all  the  pleasures  of  his 
existence  had  formerly  been  centred.  His  word  of  ho- 
nour had  likewise  been  too  repeatedly  violated:  and  it 
had  seemed  to  have  been  the  policy  of  his  government 
to^  encourage  and  reward  in  his  officers  a  breach  jof  that 
parole,  which,  with  every  noble  mind,  is  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

^  Without  exercising  over  him  such  a  surveiHanee  as 
would  have  been  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  and  in- 
consistent with  all  comfort,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  have  prevented  him  from  holding  intercourse' 
with  the  disaffected,  and,  at  some  unexpected  p^iod, 
escaping  from  his  guard,  and  re-appearing  on  the  the- 
atre of  the  world,  to  open  anew  the  bleeding  wounds  of 
Europe.  In  truth,  all  possible  precaution  would  have 
been  ineffectual  to  quiet  every  apprehension  and  re- 
move every  danger;  and  the  British  government  would 
have  taken  upon  itself  a  dreadful  responsibility,  if,  by 
any  fidse  delicacy  or  imprudent  gemresity  towards  a 
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lialleD  foc^  it  had  coqH>TOOiised  tbe  grand  object  of  tbe 
war, 

^  In  England,  fiaonaparte  could  not  be  permitted  to 
reside  with  comfort  to  himself  or  security  to  Europe, 
nor  could  he  have  been  suffered  to  migrate  to  any  dis- 
tant neutral  country.  There  bis  correspondence  with 
French  traitors  would  have  been  unrestraiufd,  and, 
against  bis  return,  no  security  could  have  e^ted ;  but 
could  some  distant  and  isolated  spot  b^  found,  whither 
tbe  steps  of  the  factious  could  neyer  penetrate,  and 
whence  escape  was  impracticable,  many  unpleasant  re* 
atraints  on  his  personal  liberty  might  be  di^>ensed  wiiht 
mi  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  Efirope  might  cease. 

^  The  island  of  St.  Helena  presented  this  apot.  Twelve 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  continent,-— 
afibrdii^  in  the  whole  of  its  circumference  but  one 
harbour,  and  that  difficult  of  access,  strong  by  nature, 
rendered  yet  stronger  by  art^  and  bidding  defiance  to 
a  sudden  surprise  and  to  a  regular  siege — the  ocean 
being  commanded  fropn  its  roeky  steeps  to  the  extent 
of  sixty  miles  in  every  direction,  this  island  presented 
every  character  which,  could  be  desired.  Hither,  there- 
lore,  it  was  determined  that  Buonaparte  should  be 
sent ;  and  tbe  following  instructions  to  the  admiral  with 
whom  he  was  to  sail,  and  the  official  letter  in  which 
these  instructions  were  contained,  shew  tbe  anxiety  of 
the  British  government  to  contribute  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  comfort  of  the  exile,  consistent  with  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  for  his  secure  detention.*' 

LETTER  FROM  EARL  BATHVEST,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 
TO  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  ADBimALTT. 

"<  Dawmng  Skreet,  Jufy  90. 
^^Myliords, 

^  I  wish  your  IcHrdships  to  have  the  goodness  to  com- 
municate to  Bear-Admiral  Sir  George  Cockbum  a  copy 
of  tbe  foUowii^  memorial,  which  is  to  senre  him  by 
way  of  instruction  to  direct  his  conduct  while  Genend 
Buonaparte  remains,  under  bis  care. 

**  The  Prince  Regent,  in  oonfidiiig  to  EngUsh  officers 
amission  of  such  importance,  feels  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  ej^press  to  diem  his  earnest  desire,  that  no 
greater  personal  restraint  may  be  employed  than  what 
shall  be  found  necessary  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties 
of  which  the  admiral^  as  well  as  the  governor,  of  St. 
Helena  must  never  lose  sight,  namely,  tbe  perfectly 
secure  detesytipn  of  the  person  of  General  Buonaparte. 
Every  thing  if  hich,  without  opposing.the  grand  object, 
can  be  granted  as  an  indulgence,  will,  his  royal  high- 
ness is  convinced,  be  allowed  the  general.  The  Prince 
Begent  depends  further  on  the  well-known  seal  and 
resoluta  chaiaeter  of  Sir  Geowe  Co«&buiB»  that  be 
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will  not  sufler  himself  to  be  misled,  imprudently  to  de- 
viate from  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

"  Bathurst.^ 

memorial. 

^  When  iBeneral  Buonaparte  leaves  the  Bellerophon 
to  go  on  board  the  Northumberland,  it  will  be  the  pro- 
perest  moment  for  Admiral  Cockbum  to  have  the  effects 
examined  whidb  General  Buonaparte  may  have  brought 
with  hioi* 

^  The  adoMral  wiU  allow  all  the  baggage,  wine,  and 
provisions,  which  the  general  may  have  brought  with 
him,  to  be  taken  on  board  the  Northumberland. 

^  Among  the  bag^ge,  his  table-service  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  included,  unless  it  be  so  considerable  as  to 
seem  rather  an  article  to  be  converted  into  ready  mo- 
ney, than  fpr  real  use. 

**  His  money,  his  diamonds,  and  his  valuable  effects, 
(consequently  bills  of  exchange  also,)  of  whatever  kind 
they  may  ;be,  must  be  delivered  up.  The  admiral  will 
declare  to  the  general,  that  the  British  government  by 
no  means  intends  to  confiscate  bis  property,  but  merely 
to  take  qpon  itself  the  administration  of  his  effects,  to 
binder  bim  from  using  them  as  means  to  promote  his 
flight 

*^Xhe  examination  shall  be  made  in  tbe  presence  of 
a  person  named  by  the  general ;  the  inventory  of  the 
effects  to  be  retained  shall  be  signed  by  this  person^  as 
well  as  by  the  rear-admiral,  and  by  the  person  whom 
he  shall  appoint  to  draw  up  the  inventory. 

^  The  interest  on  the  principal  (according  as  bis  prp« 
per^  is  'more  or  less  considerable)  shdl  be  applied  to 
his  suppprt,  and  in  this  respect  the  principal  arrange^ 
meats  be  left  to  him. 

'^For  tl^is  reason  he  can,  from  time  to  time,  signify 
his  wishes  to  the  admiral  till  the  arrival  of  the  new 
governor  of  St  Helena,  and  afterwards  to  the  latter; 
and,  if  no  objection  is  to  be  made  to  his  proposal,  the 
admiral  or  the  governor  cai|  give  the  necessary  orders, 
and  the  disbursement  will  be  paid,  by  bills  on  his  ma- 
jesty's treasury. 

**  In  case  of  death,  he  can  dispose  of  his  property  by 
a  last  will,  and  be  assured  that  the  contents  of  his  tes* 
tament  shall  be  faithfully  executed. 

,  *'  As  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  cause  a  part  of  his 
property  to  pass  for  the  property  of  the  persons  of  his 
suite,  it  must  be  signified  that  the  proper^  of  his  at- 
tendants is  subject  to  the  same  regulations. 

**  The  disposal  of  the  troops  intended  to  guard  him 
must  be  left  to  the  jfovemor.  The  latter,  however,  has 
xeceived  a  notice,  in  the  case  which  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  to  act  according  to  the  desire  of  the  ad-> 
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«The  general  miurt  be  constantly  attended  by  an 
officer  appointed  either  by  the  admiral,  or  the  goTer- 
Dor.  If  the  general  is  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  bounds 
where  the  sentinels  are  placed,  one  orderly  man,  at 
least,  must  accompany  the  officer. 

^  When  ships  arriTO,  and  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
sight,  the  general  must  be  confined  to  the  limits  where 
the  sentinels  are  placed.  During  this  time  all  commu- 
nication with  the  inhabitants  is  forbidden.  His  compa^ 
nions  in  St.  Helena  are  subject  during  this  time  to  the 
same  rules,  and  must  remain  with  him.  At  other  times, 
it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  admiral  or  gorernor  to 
OMike  the  necessary  regulations  concerning  them. 

^  It  must  be  signified  to  the  general,  that,  if  he  makes 
any  attempt  to  fly,  he  will  be  put  under  close  confine- 
ment; and  it  must  be  notified  to  his  attendants,  that,  if 
it  should  be  found  that  they  are  plotting  to  prepare  the 
generars  flight,  they  shall  be  separated  from  him,  and 
likewise  put  under  close  confinement. 

^  All  letters  addrt^ssed  to  the  general,  or  to  persons 
in  bis  suite,  must  be*  delivered  to  (he  admiral  or  gover- 
nor, who  will  read  them  before  he  suflTers  them  to  be 
delivered  to  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Letters 
written  by  the  general,  or  his  suite,  are  subject  to  the 
same  rule. 

**  No  letter  that  does  not  come  to  St.  Helena  through 
the  secretary  of  state  must  be  communicated  to  tbe 
general,  or  his  attendants,  if  it  is*  written  by  a  person 
not  living  in  the  island.  All  letters,  addressed  to  per- 
sons not  living  in  the  island,  must  go  under  the  cover 
of  the  secretary  of  state. 

^  It  will  be  clearly  expressed  to  the  general,  that  the 
governor  and  admiral  have  precise  orders  to  inform  his 
majesty's  government  of  all  the  wishes  and  representa- 
tions which  he  may  desire  to  address  to  it :  in  this  re- 
spect they  need  not  use  any  precaution.  But  the  paper 
on  which  such  request  or  representation  is  written,  must 
be  communicated  to  them  open,  that  they  may  both 
read  it,  and,  when  they  send  it,  accompany  it  with 
such  observations  as  they  may  judge  necessary. 

**  Till  tbe  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  the  admiral 
mu9t  be  considered  as  entirely  responsible  for  the  per- 
son of  General  Buonaparte,  and  his  majesty  has  no 
doubt  of  the  inclination  of  the  present  governor  to  con- 
cur with  the  admiral  for  this  purpose. 

**  The  admiral  has  full  power  to  retain  the  general  on 
board  bis  ship,  or  to  convey  him  on  board  again,  when, 
in  his  opinion,  the  secure  detention  of  his  person  can- 
not be  otherwise  effected. 

**  When  the  admiral  arrives  at  St  Helena,  the  gover- 
nor will^  upon  bis  representation,  adopt  measures  for 
sending  immediately  to  England,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  the  East-Indies,  such  officers  or  persons  in 


the  military  corps  of  St  Helena,  as  the  admiral,  either 
because  they  ate  foreigners,  or  on  account  of  their  cha- 
racter or  thehr  dispositions,  shall  think  it  advisable  to 
dismiss  from  the  military  service  in  St  Helena. 

*^f  there  are  strangers  in  the  island  whose  residence 
in  the  country  shall  seem  to  be  with  a  view  of  becom- 
ing instrumental  in  the  flight  of  General  Buonaparte^ 
he  must  take  measures  to  remove  them. 

^  The  whole  coast  of  the  island,  and  ^U  ships  and 
boats  that  visit  it,  are  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  admiral.  He  fixes  the  places  which  the  boats  may 
visit,  and  the  governor  will  send  a  sufficient  guard  to 
the  points  where  the  admiral  shall  consider  this  precau- 
tion to  be  necessary. 

**  The  admiral  will  adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures 
to  watch  over  the  arrival  and  departure  of  every  ship^ 
and  to  prevent  all  communication  with  tbe  coast,  ex- 
cept such  as  he  shall  allow. 

^^  Orders  will  be  issued  to  prevent,  after  a  certain  ne- 
cessary interval,  any  foreign  or  mercantile  vessel  from 
going  in  future  to  St  Helena. 

**  If  the  general  should  be  seized  with  a  serious  ill- 
ness, the  admiral  and  the  governor  will  each  name  a 
physician  who  enjoys  their  confidence,  in  order  to  at- 
tend the  general  in  common  with  his  own  physician  : 
they  will  give  them  strict  orders  to  give  in  every  day  a 
report  on  the  state  of  his  health. 

^  In  case  of  his  death,  the  admiral  will  give  orders  to 
convey  his  body  to  England. 

''  Given  at  the  War-Office,  July  90,  1815.'* 

Ihe  decision  of  the  council  was  known  to  Buona- 
parte, through  the  medium  of  the  public  journals,  be- 
fore it  was  officially  announced  to  him ;  and  tbe  intelli- 
gence overwhelmed  him  with  consternation.  At  first 
he  abandoned  himself  to  rage,  and  furiously  declared 
he  would  never  be  taken  from  the  Bellerophon  alive. 
Madame  Bertrand,  also,  on  learning  that  she  was  to  be 
secluded  for  life  on  the  barren  rock  of  St  Helena, 
burst  from  the  cabin,  rushed  towards  the  Corsican, 
who  was  then  walking  on  the  deck,  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  clasped  his  knees,  and  then,  running  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  attempted  to  precipitate  herself  into 
the  sea,  but  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  her 
purpose. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  days,  however,  Buonaparte 
appeared  more  reconciled  to  his  fate,  and  again  began 
to  shew  himself  to  the  crowds  which  constantly  suri- 
rounded  the  ship. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  observed  to  throw 
a  number  of  torn  papers  into  tbe  sea,  a  considerable, 
part  of  which  were  drifted  towards  a  gentleman's  boat; 
and,  on  being  taken  up  ai^^'^fefully  arranged,  the 
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following  interostingf  fragment  of  a  letter,  in  the  French 
langaage,  to  Maria  Louba»  the  ex-empress,  was  deci- 
phered: 

^  Madam,  my  dear  apd  honoured  Wife, 
^  Attending  once  more  solely  to  the  interests  of 
France,  I  am  going  to  abdicate  the  throne;  and,  in 
closing  my  own  political  career,  to  bring  about  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  oar  dear  son.  My 
tenderness  for  you  and  for  him  impels  me  to  this  step, 
no  less  than  my  duties  as  a  monarch.  If  he  ensure, 
as  emperor,  the  happiness  of  France,  and  as  a  son,  the 
happiness  and  the  glory  of  his  mother,  my  dearest 
wishes  will  be  accomplished !  Nevertheless,  if,  even  in 
his  most  tender  infancy,  I  can  give  up  to  him  all  my 
authority,  in  my  capacity  of  head  of  the  state,  I  cannot, 
and  it  would  be  too  painful  to  my  heart  to  sacrifice  also 
the  inviolable  rights  which  nature  gave  me——-" 

About  this  time,  also,  Napoleon  is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  following  farewell  address  to  the  people  of 
France,  to  which  an  extensive  circulation  was  given  by 
his  adherents  in  Paris,  and  in  the  provinces« 

**  The  machinations  of  treason  have  obliged  me  again 
to  separate  from  you :  but,  the  victims  of  t^e  same 
treason,  I  lament  only  your  misfortunes. 

^  I  coveted  the  sceptre  but  to  sway  it  for  your  glory 
and  welfare.  The  knowledge  of  my  devotion  to  your 
honour  and  prosperity,  excited  the  hatred  of  the  sove- 
reigns  of  Europe.  Had  I  sought  only  to  reign  without 
regard  to  the  interests  of  my  people,  I  should  have 
established  in  their  estimation  the  legitimacy  of  my 
title  to  the  throne.  Had  agriculture  been  neglected, 
bad  manufactories  languished,  had  debt  accumulated, 
and  public  spirit  been  degraded,  then  I  should  have 
possessed  the  assured  friendship  of  rival  potentates. 
Had  I  circumscribed  the  prosperity  of  the  einpire  to 
the  embellishment  of  its  palaces,  or  sacrificed  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  throne  to  the  preservation  of  the  royal 
authority,  then  my  dynasty  might  have  possessed  the« 
inglorious  inheritance. 

^  The  sovereigns  of  Europe  confederated  against  me 
as  a  legislator,  whose  establishments  nurtured  and  ani- 
mated the  talents  and  industry  of  the  community  of 
which  I  had  been  elected  the  chief  magistrate,  and  they 
proscribed  my  person  as  the  shield  of  the  power  ieind 
independence  of  the  state.  The  enemies  of  a  revolution 
which  had  triumphed  over  the  abuses  that  occasioned 
it,  and  mercenary  traitors  insensible  to  the  calamities  of 
an  invaded  country,  associated  their  efforts  to  paralyse 
national  exertion^  and  make  you  believe  that  war  was 
my  policy,  and  peace  the  boon  which  the  governments 
«f,  Europe  solicited  from  France.  Unwilling  to  sacrifice 


the  illustrious  remnant  of  your  defenders,  thus  isolated 
from  their  country,  I  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  your  re- 
presentatives; and,  to  consummate  your  security,' I  sur- 
rendered myself  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies. 

**  History  affords  no  example  where  repoise  and  inde- 
pendence were  the  rewards  of  submission,  but  many 
instances  of  individual  devotion  to  the  hopes  of  a  na- 
tion. Since  the  fatal  moment  when  France  announced 
that  she  ceased  to  combat  for  her  liberty  and  safety, 
what  misfortunes,  crimes,  and  humiliations  have  devas- 
tated and  degraded  the  empire !  War  with  all  its  devasta- 
tions, conquest  with  all  its  violence,  tyranny  with  all  its 
abuses,  and  subjection  with  all  its  shame,  have  over- 
whelmed yon.  Outrage  and  .perfidy  have  outstripped 
even  my  forebodings. 

**  The  perfidy  of  Austria,  which  uncovered  my  line 
and  occasioned  my  disasters  in  Russia,  which  bartered 
Poland,  Violated  the  military  convention  of  Dresden, 
and  negotiated  but  to  betray; — the  perfidy  of  Prussia^ 
whose  monarchy  I  preserved  when  treason  had  under- 
mined the  throne,  and  cowardice  had  •  rendered  the 
kingdom  defenceless ;— of  Russia,  whose  civil,  military, 
and  political  history  is  a  series  of  systematic  contempt 
of  faith  and  equity ;— of  Bavaria,  whose  unparalleled 
turpitude  obliged  me  to  fight  at  Leipsic  for  preserva- 
tion, and  not  for  conquest  ;-*of  Switzerland,  who  for 
a  paltry  bribe  sold  the  tranquillity  of  her  citizens,  the 
safety  of  her  country,  and  the  sanctity  of  her  neutra- 
lity ;— of  England,  whose  sophisms  have  annihilated 
public  law,  and  whose  policy,  since  the  era  of  Pitt, 
has  unblushingly  substituted  power  for  principle,  and 
expedience  for  justice :  not  the  recollection  of  all  these 
perfidies  had  prepared  me  for  those,  which  have  now 
been  emulously  perpetrated  by  sovereigns  who  pro- 
fessed that  they  bore  arms  against  France  only  so  long 
as  I  was  seated  on  her  throne.  The  most  lawless  bar- 
barians have  never  manifested  such  contempt  for  solemn 
obligations.  The  darkest  ages  have  never  presented 
such  scenes  of  treachery,  and  licentious  direction  of 
force,  in  an  unresisting  country.  The  miserable  king, 
who  was  content  to  render  France  their  prey,  has  even 
his  wrongs  to  plead.  The  mockery  of  his  sway  dese- 
crates the  divinity  of  his  right,  and  he  trembles  lest  the 
vengeance  of  the  nation  should  sweep  him  and  the 
despoilers  from  the  soil,  before  the  work  of  ruin  is  ac- 
complished. 

^  Frenchmen !  you  are  now  told,  that  not  only  my 
ambition,  but  your  contumacious  spirit  of  conquest, 
demanded  punishments  Even  the  acquisitions  of  former 
sovereigns,  and  former  epochs,  are  now  cited  as  your 
crimes.  And  by  whom  are  these  charges  advanced  f 
By  sovereigns  whose  empires  have  been  formed  of  sue-  > 
cessive  encroachments  on  the  independence  and  terri-  " 
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tories  of  their  neigbbours.  Wbat  was  Rassia  in  tbe 
beginnings  of  the  last  century  ?  How  became  the  elector 
of  Brandenburgh  monarch  of  a  powerful  kingdom  t  Has 
Austria  absorbed  no  kingdoms,  dismembered  no  pro- 
▼inces,  and  does  she  now  hold  no  domain  by  the'  sole 
tenure  of  force  ?  Look  at  the  map  of  Europe.  Has  i 
France  only  usurped  ?  Do  all  the  states,  recognised 
as  independent,  even  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
exist  1  Look  around  the  globe.  See  the  English  flag 
flying  in  every  quarter,  and  in  countries  where  religion, 
lawS)  and  language,  are  most  dissonant  Has  she  not 
subjugated  the  greater  part  of  Asiaf  Is  she  not  still 
endeaTOuring  to  force  the  rainpart  which  separates  her 
from  China,  and  has  she  not  been  waging  a  second  war 
to  recover  her  influence  on  the  American  continent? 

**  Oor  ambition  was  security.  If  England  had  not 
aspired  at  the  sovereignty  of  three-fourths  of  the  globe, 
I  should  have  temporized  with  the  unfriendly  counsels 
of  Spain.  If  Russia  had  not  partitioned  Poland,  and 
aimed  at  empire  in  the  south,  I  never  should  have  pro- 
posed to  repulse  her  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Volga. 
Europe  had  acknowledged  the  baneful  influence  of 
England's  usurpation.  The  blood  that  has  flowed  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  flowed  at  her  purchase ; 
and  Europe  will  further  rue  the  event  of  a  struggle  that 
removes  the  ascendancy  of  a  civilized  people  for  the 
domination  of  northern  barbarians* 

^  You  are  accused  of  having  preferred  war  to  peace, 
so  long  as  war  was  successful.  Your  answers  ar<e  these: 
Who  first  warred  against  your  revolution  i  Who  vio- 
lated the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  violated  it  with  shame- 
less disdain  of  truth  ?  Who  rejected  negotiations  re- 
peatedly oflTered,  or  broke  them  when  conciliation  was 
practicable  i  Who  declared  the  war  of  which  you  are 
now  the  victims  f  Is  it  not  of  their  own  decreeing  f  I 
regretted  your  sacrifices.  *  I  was  moved  to  vindicate 
your  indignities;  but  I  adopted  the  policy  of  peace, 
which  was  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  I  respected  it  as 
the  bond  of  union  between  me  and  my  people.  French- 
men !  posterity  will  judge  how  far  I  am  responsible  to 
my  country  for  the  event  of  our  military  eflforts.  Thiey 
will  decide,  when  the  records  are  before  them,  whether 
I  could  have  mastered  fortune;  but  my  love  for  France, 
my  gratitude  for  her  confidence,  and  my  devotion  to 
her  welfare,  can  never  be  subject  to  suspicion.  To 
France  I  pwe  my  existence,  and  the  consciousness  of 
diat  claim  has  confirmed  the  rights  of  nature. 

''Frenchmen  f  I  am  still  your  emperor:  but  I  hold 
tbe  crown  for  niy  son  and  your  interests.  His  succes- 
sion can  alone  ensure  the  fruits  of  your  eflfbrts  agaiilst 
a  dynasty  whose  reign  is  identified  with  your  slavery. 
Foreign  force  may  support  the  throne  of  a  patricide 
king;  but  the  power  of  fifty  millions  of  Frenchmen  is 


not  to  be  permanently  subdued.  You  ha^e  aeqaired 
mournful,  but  useful  experience.  You  are  now  con- 
vinced that  arms  alone  can  redeem  you  from  vassali^ 
and  ignominy. 

^  Cherish  the  brave  men  who  have  fought  your  bat- 
tles. They  will  again  conduct  you  to  glory  and  to  vic- 
tory. 

^  On  the  rock  where  I  am  doomed  to  pass  my  fistiire 
days  by  tbe  disloyal  sentence  of  your  enemies,  I  AM 
hear  the  echo  of  your  triumph,  and  bail,  in  the  gloom  of 
its  horizon,  the  flag  of  your  independenoe.'' 

Sir  Henry  Bunbury  was  the  person  charged  to  com- 
municate to  Buonaparte  the  determination  of  govern- 
ment to  send  him  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  with  four 
of  his  friends  to  be  chosen  by  himself,  and  twelve  do- 
mestics. He  received  the  intimation  without  surprise, 
but  protested  against  tbe  measure  in  the  strongest 
terms.  He  said  be  had  been  compelled  to  quit  the 
island  of  Elba  by  the  breach  of  the  treaty  made  with 
him  by  the  allied  sovereigns; — ^that  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  hostilities; — but  that, 
when  they  became  unavoidable,  and  the  fortune  of  war 
decided  against  him,  he  yielded  to  the  voice  of  his 
enemies,  and,  as  they  had  publicly  dedared,  that  it  was 
against  him  only  that  they  had  taken  up  arms,  he  ab* 
dicated  the  throne  of  France,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
tbe  allies  would  be  faithful  to  their  own  declaration, 
and  leave  the  French  to  choose  their  own  form  of  go- 
vernment;— ^that  his  first  wish  had  been  to  retire  to  the 
distant  country  of  America,  and  there  devote  himself 
to  literary  pursuits ;  but,  being  disappointed  in  thaf^ 
he  had  next  resolved  to  seek  protection  in  England, 
and  had  therefore  feariessiy  placed  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  British  government.  In  this  predicament 
he  felt  himself  entitled  to  protest  against  the  measure 
now  announced  to  him. 

He  next  entered  into  a  long  argument,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  government  could  not,  consistently  wiA 
the  principles  of  tbe  British  constitution,  thus  doom 
him  to  perpetiial  banishment  without  accusation  and 
without  trial. 

Sir  Henry  replied,  that  he  had  no  commission  but  to 
apprise  him  of  the  resolution  of  ministers,  but  that  he 
would  faithfully  report  the  objections  which  had  been 
stated. 

The  Bellerophon  now  sailed  fl-om  Torbay  to  meet  the 
Northumberland,  which  was  appointed  to  convey  (be 
Corsican  to  St.  Helena.  When  Lord  Keith  and  Sir 
George  Cockburn  went  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  Buo- 
naparte was  upon  deck  to  receive  them,  dressed  in  a 
green  coat  with  red  facings,  two  epau^^^e  waist- 
coat and  breeches,  silk  stodnngs,  the  sUr  ofcthe  le* 
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gion  of  honour,  and  a  ckapeau  brasy  with  the  tri- 
coloured  cockade.  Agreeably  to  instructions,  the  cere- 
mony with  which  he  had  hitherto  been  treated  was  now 
discontinued  ;•  and  the  admiral,  approaching  him,  simply 
pulled  off  his  hat,  as  he  would  hare  done  to  another 
general,  and  «|id,  ^How  do  you  do,  General  Buona- 
parte?" 

The  fallen  usurper  was  surprised,  and  hesitated  an 
instant:  he  then  replied  in  a  slight  and  laconic  manner. 

uonapart^  began 

IC^  (l/jLiA^^ 


leir  conduct  to- 


\     Room: 


3/^ 


£hM  h/:  S  a 


Fill  out  btf9r0  handing  in  slip 


Please  return  as  soon  as  possible 


made  no  reply; 
,  that  if  Buona- 
he  would  have 
tussia. 

'*  exclaimed  he, 
ing  expn 


•^  ^ 
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a  conversation 
lit,  by  inquiring 
I  board  the  Nor- 
oment,  and  then 

abruptly  asked 
K  His  lordship 
course  could  be 
h  a  gfood  grace. 

ten,  but  imme- 
I  began  a  more 
irernment 
,  then  said,  <<If 
ther  hour,  you 
Paris.*'  Buona- 
^ith  evident  in- 
Iress  of  Generalf 
I  he  exclaimed, 
a  sovereign  po- 

as  first  consul. 


Anxious  to  terminate  a  conference  which  threatened 
to  produce  some  unpleasant  consequence,  Sir  G.  Cock- 
bum  reminded  Buonaparte  that  the  barge  of  the  Nor- 
thnmbeitand  would  come  for  him  at  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning;  and,  bowing  to  Buonaparte,  immedi- 
ately retired  with  Lord  Keith. 

Thoae  persons  who  were  not  to  accompany  the  exile 
were  now  sent  on  board  the  Eurotas  frigate.  They 
expressed  great  reluctance  at  the  separation,  particu- 
larly the  Polish  officers,  of  whom  Buonaparte  took 
leave  individually.  A  Colonel  Pistowski,  a  Pole,  was 
peculiarly  desirous  of  accompanying  him.  He  had  re- 
ceived seventeen  wounds  in  his  service,  and  said  he 
would  serve  in  any  capacity,  however  mental,  if  he 


could  be  allowed  to  go  with  him  to  JSt.  Helena.'  The 
orders  for  sending  off  the  Polish  officers,  however,  were 
peremptory,  and  he  was  removed  to  the  Eurotas: 

Count  Bertrand,  his  wife  and  children,  the  Count 
and  Countess  Montholon,  Count  Las  Cassas,  and  Ge- 
neral Gorgaud,  with  nine  men  and  three  women  ser- 
vants, remained  with  Buonaparte :  but  his  surgeon  re- 
fused to  accompany  him,  and  his  place  was  supplied 
by  the  surgeon  of  the  Belierophon. 

Early  on  Monday  morning.  Sir  George  Cockburn 
went  on  board  the  Belierophon,  to  superintend  the  in- 
spection of  Buonaparte's  baggage :  it  consisted  of  two 
services  of  plate,  several  articles  in  gold,  a  superb  toi- 
let of  plate,  books,  beds,  &c.  They  were  all  sent  on 
board  the  Northumberland  about  eleven  o'clock. 

Buonaparte  had  brought  with  him  from  France  about 
forty  servants,  amongst  whom  were  a  groom,  postilion, 
and  lamp-lighter.  Two-thirds .  of  these  were  sent  on 
board  the  Eurotas. 

At  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  Lord  Keith,  in  the  barge 
of  the  Tonnant,  went  on  board  the  Belierophon,  to  re- 
ceive Buonaparte,  and  those  who  were  to  accompany 
him.  Buonaparte,  before  their  arrival,  and  afterwards, 
addressed  himself  to  Captain  Maitland  and  the  officers 
of  the  Belierophon.  After  descending  the  ladder  into  ^ 
the  barge,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  to  them  again. 

Buonaparte  was  this  day  dressed  in  a  cocked-bat 
much  worn,  with  a  tri-coloured  cockade;  his  coat  (a 
plain  green  one,  with  a  red  collar)  was  buttoned  close 
round  him ;  he  had  three  orders— two  crosses,  and  a 
large  silver  star,  with  the  inscription  Hcnneur  et  Pa^ 
trie;  white  breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  gold  buckles. 

Savary  and  Lallemand  were  left  behind  in  the  Belie- 
rophon. Savary  seemed  in  great  dread  of  being  given 
up  to  the  French  government;  repeatedly  asserting^ that 
the  honour  of  England  would  'not  allow  him  to  be 
landed  again  on  the  shores  of  France. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  the  Tonnant's  barge  reached 
the  Northumberland.  Bertrand  stepped  first  upon 
deck;  Buonaparte  next,  mounting  the  side  of  the 
ship  with  the  activity  of  a  seaman.  The  marines,  were 
drawn  out,  and  received  him,  but  merely  as  a  general, 
presenting  arms  to  him.  He  pulled  off  his  hat.  As 
soon  as  he  was  upon  deck,  he  said  to  Sir  G.  Cockburn, 
^  Je  suis  a  vous  ordres!*  He  bowed  to  Lord  Lowther 
and  Mr.  Lyttleton,  who  were  near  the  admiral,  and 
spoke  to  them  a  few  words,  to  which  they  replied. 
After  taking  leave  of  the  officers  who  had  accompanfed 
him  from  the  Belierophon,  and  embracing  the  nephew 
of  Josephine,  who  was  not  going  to  St.  Helena,  Buona* 
parte  went  into  the  after-cabin,  where,  besides  his  prin« 
cipal  companions,  were  assen^led^Lord  Keith,  Sir  Gb 
Cockburn,  Lord  Lowther,  the^on.  Mr.  LytUetonj  &a^ 
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m  CONVERSATION  W 

Bertraod  bbi^  ** }  never  gi^ve  in  my  adhesion  to  ^o^i^ 
he  XyiiUI;!.  It  is  tberefo^^e  palpably  unjust  to  pro- 
scribe me*  J^oweTer,  I  shall  return  in  a  year  or  two 
to  Buperintencl  the  education  of  roy  children." 

l^adame  Qertrand  appeared  much  distressed ;  ^nd 
said  she  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  in  a  h^rry  wil;hoM( 
clothes  or  any  necessary.  She  bad  lived  in  the  bouse 
now  occupied  by  the  Duke  de  Berri.  She  spoke  pnost 
flatteringly  of  her  husband;  said  the  emperor  was  too 
great  a  man  ^o  \^e  depressed  .by  circumstances,  and 
concluded  by  expressing  a  wish  for  some  Paris  papers* 

Count  Alontholon  spoke  of  the  improvements  made 
by  ^uonaparte  in  Paris;   and  alluded  to  bis  bilious 
•  comp^lainty  wbitb  required  mucl^  exercise. 

Bertrandl  asked  what  we  should  h^ve  done,  bad  ^e 
lal^e.Q  Buonaparte  at  seat — ^^*As  ^c  are  doing  no^/' 
w^B.tl^e  reply. 

j^n  interesting  conversation  afterwards  too.k  place 
between  Buonaparte  and  some  gentlemen  who  were 
preseiit. 

.  I&xclaiming  against  the  measures  which  hjB^d  been 
adopted  respecting  him,  he  said,  *^  You  do  f\oU  koQ^ 
ray  characters  you  ought  to  have  relied  oi>  ^ly^  word  of 
lionour." 

.  One  of  the  gentlenien  inimed  lately  st^i^,  ^^y  1 
tell  you  the  plain  truth  1" 

«  You  may.". 

**  I  niust  then  tell  you,  tl\at,  since  yoiyr  inya^ipq  o| 
l^pain,  no  Englishman  could  put  i^ny  confidence  m  ypnx 
most  solemn  engagements." 

**  I  was  called  info  Spain  by  Chfir]^  ly.,  tu  Bf^is,^ 
him  against  the  machinations  of  his  sop." 

**  No ;  but,  in  m/opinion^  to  place  your  brother  Jo- 
seph on  the  throne." 

**  I  had  a  great  political  system.  It  waisf  necessary  tQ 
establish  a  pounterppi^e  tp youreooniious^  power  oji^  the 
sea ;  and,  besides,  the  Boqrbons  had  always  entertain- 
ed the  same  fueling,  and  adopted  the  san^  system." 

**  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  France,  under 
your  sceptrei  was  much  more  to  be  feared  thaii  during, 
the  latter  years  of  Louis  X^Vtb's  reign.  She  was  also 
aggrandized,"  8^c. 

**  England,  on  ber  part,  bad  become  more  powerful." 
Here  be  referred  to  our  colonies,  and  particularly  to 
our  acquisitions  in  India. 

*'  Mfiny  welNinformed  men  are  of  opinion,  that  Ei^- 
land  loses  more  than  shp  gains  by  the  possession  of  th^t 
overgriywn  and  remote  empire  " 

'^  I  wished  to  revive  Spain ;  and  to  do  n^uch  of  thiat 
whic&  the  Cortes  aflterwards  attempted  to  do." 

He  was  th/en  recalled  to  the  main  point,  and  ren^iiided 
of  the  chai^cterpf  the  trausactipn  by  which  hp  obt^a- 
ed  possession  of  die  S|panish  crpwiit    Tp  this,  hti  niacle 


ITH  BVOJ^APARTE. 

nq  reply,  but  ags^iix  recurred  t^  the  subj|ect  of  his  de- 
tention, audi  after  much  diacv^ou^ioni  cpncluded  by  say- 
ingi  **  Well !  I  ha.vp  been  deceived  in  relying  upon 
your  generosity.  Replace  me  ia  the  position  from 
which  you  top^  me." 

Speaking  of  his  inyasioti  of  France^  he  said*  with 
great  vehemence,  ^^I  was  then  a  sovereign.-—!  had  a 
right  to  wfifsfi  wari— Xhi?  ^^S  ^  f'raacp  h^d  not,  kept 
hif  p.romis^«u" 

He  afterwards  si^d  exultingly^  shaking  hi&.  head  vid 
^Mghiqg»  ^*  \  made  war  on  the  King  of  Fran^p  arith 
six  hundred  men,  and  beat  him  too!" 

Hp  said  that,  in  coAfining  himy  the  Bcitisl^  were 
^<  acting  like  a  little  ari^tojpratip  ppwpr,  and  np^  likp  a 
greaf  frep  people," 

"  I  kne^  AJr,  Fi)x"  said  he,  'f  aflfl  l^aif^  see^  h^  ^ 
the  Thuilleries.    He  had  not  ypur.  pryud^ces."- 

"S|r.  Fo^  gpnpraK  ^as  a  zealpiijs  pf^tript  wjtjhi  icsgai4 
to  his  own  country,  and,  besides,  a  citizen  of  the  worlds" 

^'.  He  sincerely  wished  for  ppace,  a^nd  I  wiah^d  for  it 
al.sp^  Iljs  death  prcYented  the  cop<;Ip^joD  o£  pqapa* 
The  pt|ipr«  li^pre,  npt  s^njCprft ." 

He,  afterw.ard^  pb^ervedi  ^^l  4^  i^4  say  thai  I  have 
not,  for.  tvKcnty  years,  endc^avoured;  ^  ruiq  Epglapd:;** 
^nd  then,  aq  if  correcting  biipsplf  fpi;  ha>^i«)g  ii^advpiw 
tently  ackupYV^dg^d  mprathf^l  hp  intended,  he  added^ 
« that  ii^,  to  s^y,  to  lawpr  you-rl  w^fe^4  ^  fo>t<»  yoi^  to 
hp  justr-at  le^t^  Iqjfl  uiyus^" 

On  beiiig  aslfLpd  bis  opiigpa  oC  t^p.  British  infai^tiyt 
he  replied^ 

**  Long  wans  mptke  gjop^  aoldip^rs^he  cavalry,  of 
both  nations,  is  exfceUpRt-Hhut  ypur. artillery  hare  de^ 
rived,  much  imjv^o.yeq^p^t  (rpin^tbp  Frpaph." 

To  aqu^^ipA  cor^ceraing.  Lqiiis.XyUI,  he  replip^ 

**He  is  a.gpod  sc^trOf  9,  nMi|if  *<M>:f9nd  qf  tha  taUis 
a)9.d  prp^^^ay^i^,  H^,.is  npf.calcul^tpd  fw,tbp  French* 
The  Du/chew.  of  Aqgo^|p|^^  is  the  o^ly  v^m  ia  the 
fan^ily.    Tl^  Freacb  uMmt  b^ve  such  ^  ^^9  aa  n(iy«elf«? 

He  afterwards  broke  out  into  spoapinvpictive^.  against 
the  conduct,  of  the  a)lie9i  aad.  called  it  p^rfidiow  <M>d 
treacherous^ 

He  once  more  spoke  of  St.  Heleii^t  aad.e^prc^ed 
hin^splf  npt,  ojoly  i^d^nant,  but  snrpirispd  cit,bpiDg.««lit 
there. 

« I  would  have  given  my  wprd  of  hpnpm:  ta  ham 
re^u,pd  quipt,  apd  tQ  have  held  q/p  ppjitical  corxes- 
poadenc^  in  England.  I  would  ba,ve  pladgad  mys^tf 
i^ot  to  quit  tbp  place  as^igppd  d^9  bat  to  liva^^  aa  a 
simple  individuj^l." 

^That  seems  to  be  next  to  impossjjlilpj  fq^s  thpMgtl 
you  haye  had .  grepl.  reyersesi,,  you,  cpulfl  oev^  sft.  f% 
fprget  whaJ^  yo^  had.  bppn,  as.  tp  cpi^dp^  yqarself  aa.i^ 
simple  jnjij^yidu^."  uigiiizea  oy  vui  v/ v>^^lC 
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«  But  yghy  AQt  l^t  i»«  remain  io  Englund  upon  my 
parole  of  honour  ?  '* 

"You  forget  bowmi^uv  French  oflice^rs  vi^ated  their 
parole  of  honour,  ^nd  iWi  mte9A  of  expreasii^  aoj; 
indignatipi;i.  a^^inst  themi  j'ou  recei^^d  (hem  wilb  par- 
ticular  cysti^cUQtf).— r|ii?r<^b>re  Sle^nouettea  is  an  injstiuice 
of  this." 

To  tl^w.  phiAervatJO^  Buonaparte  made  no  answer,  and 
th^  C0A¥«c^|ion  tenpiffated. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  protest  which 
Baggnaf^rte  delivered  to  Lord  Keith^  agamst  his  trans-. 
pQrl;ation  tp  the  Island  of  St;  Helena : 

"  I  spleouiljf  fTffH/^'i  he^re  God  and  man*  ^^inst 
the  violation  of  my  sacred  rigtits^  in  disfio$Liqg>  by  focce* 
o«!  my  persop.  and  n»y  Ubei^ty.  I.  can^e  volikntarily  on- 
Ipo^^ii^d  the  BeLWjico||hpu ;  I  ai9.  iM>t  a  prisoner ;  I  am  a 
gu^st.  of  Clnglo^d.  Afi,  sooo  93  1  n  as  oorboard  the.  ^el-^ 
iQrophoPi  I  ^afi  underlh^ /prote«tj.on  of  the  British,  pea* 
plo.  If  their  gpye^rnm^V  iogmnff  orders  to  t^e  cafK 
t^if  of  the  BeUerophoa  to  rece^v.e  me  and  my  sujte» 
only  mi^ant  tP  entri^p  me,  it  ha^  foi:fei^.  iti^  honour^ 
and  tarnished  its  flag.  If  this  act  is  put  into  ^x^cu- 
ti.on»  it  will  be  in  ^aip  t;^at  tbs  English  boaat.  of  their 
ftdelity»  their  laws^  and  theic  liberty.  Qriti^h  faith 
will  be  ol^ci^ri^d  by  the  hpai^ijta^itj^  of  the  Bellerophonf 
lapppal  to.  history,  whether  im  enjemy*  who^  aftei^  bairipg 
fojr  twenty  years  'waged,  wigr  again^  tipe  J^ngliah  people, 
cpni^  delih^al^y?  in  hia  misfprtun^  tojieeK  aji  asylum 
under,  thi^  protectiop  of  their  la,ws,  can  give  a  mor^ 
cojtiyinciQg  propf  of  hiiii  esteem»ai^.co,nfidence:  but  how 
h^y^  th^  Englis)]^  answ^^  sijcb  cpnQdepce  and  mag- 
nanimity: t)iey.  pret^n^^  to  ^s^twfl  a.  fcieudly  hand  to 
this  enemy;  au4  iKheq.h/B  rj^li^  on  their  good  £Bgi;(tif 
thi^  aa^ri^ed.hjm* 

«  Chrboard  the  BelUrephm  at  Sea,  Aug.  4, 1815. 

•♦•Napoleon,** 

1>)thia  domm^nt.w^  shall  snltigiqin  aYi.aceovuiA.of  the 
Imm^^^  ^^^,  f^r^j^tre  o^d^ed,  by  ths  BfiMah  spwst^n^x^jjkX 
ior  the  ^cc<Hn9iod^i^JM»of  its.nipst,  ii^yetpratceAaHQV 

''  Aftei*  awte.d^liberf^ipo,  i^  wa^.  d«itennin.ejdf  by  tl^ 
^xfffiifP  Qr4f^  o^<  th^.  Priocei'  E^rg^^  tlwrt  Qi|0!»apari^ 
fi^ld  be,  fMrnpsh^iJp  hi«  bapialMii^Bt,  witl|^,ev«iry  |ipsr 
aWftgw*if«?*«<>».^wlco.i»^  whicl^  tifttasfc^randfitr 
ness  of  an  ample  supply  fpr  hji^  dpt^ipatifQ  ecp^pmy  wan 
caAqvil^t^  tp  a^'^rd^  I^.fu^^h^rax^/^  pf.  hiaxayaJl.high- 
n/^!8,.cpn9ituf^  afiprd^.waa,i8iBi^d^by£^rl  Batkura^ 
Ui^onep^  th^ mpst  tajit^Cul  ai^ingemom^artisl^  of  the 
metropolis.— This  prd/^.  €pyoipi;i^Pd  ^&rg  species. of  f^rr 
PAtur^.  lipfp,  glasp-n^firf^  cloAhef(».  omMc,  ao^  musical 
J W<rMW«nt%  whifth  Bpcpw^^  a»^ .  ^^\  whiol^.  ot.lm 
m^  ^9  #P»i^brt^aW(%ai.BWod  o^^nimpihw.ttuni^ 


years^  The  directions  Ux  it  were  fffrea  in  Afie  vMi 
ample  and  ifuv^e^inc/ed  sense ;  no  price  ui»Uk  ficaf  in- 
stance fixed,  no  particular  quality  of  artiele  speeifiedi 
the  whole  were  to  be  m^ide  up  in  .a  aiyle  of  puiw  and 
simple  elegaiice,  with  this  only  reaerviitioii^  tbul  is  M 
instance  shadU  any  ornament  or  initial  creep  i«le  the 
deeorations,  which  would  be  IM^dy  to  reoaU  teethe  atind 
of  Buonaparte  the  former  embl^iatie  appeadagea  of  his 
imperial  rapl(.  The  order  was  to  be  eomplaced.  withia 
six  weeka;  and,  by  th»  indefe^ajble  exeniom  of  fiGmr 
hundred  men».  it  wa^  fijwhed  in  tbo:  given  peviod.  The 
whole  ha»  been  exeoUed  in  British'  matlH'ials;  tba 
chairs  and  tables  aite^  ii^  g«Befral»  foffoted  of  the  ineat 
British.  oak»  inlaid  with  pplished  biiasa;  tba  bieakfiMt 
service-  is.  of  Wedgewbod'a  mpst  beautiful  pale  bin* 
compositipQy.  with  a  white  eameo  devioe  in<relieJ^  dkh 
delled  by  Flaounao,.  in  tJbe  beat  style;  the  dittAe?  saiw 
vice  is  white  and  geld,  the  oentre  of  each  ptote^-  dish^ 
&&,  containing  an  elegantly  executed  landscape  of 
British  scenery ;  the  glass,  of  the  finest  quah'tyu  i»  plainly 
but  elegantly  cut»  withe  a  fancy  hordeip  uf  stars,  auppotted 
by  fluted  pillars;  the  taUe-elotlis,  napikins^  &a  ase  of 
the  finest  da^iasL;  •  the  evening  sarv^ice  is  white  and 
gold;  the  imperial  plate  rendered  it  uenecessary  to 
fqrniah  him  with  a  service  of  British  mspiifectufe;  bat 
a  few  dozens  of  spoons,  and  other  piinorantioie^  of  the-, 
description,  to  meet  the  wear  and  teas  of  domestic  aeei« 
dents,  form  a  pari  of  the  present  supply*  The  ouslims 
and  curtains  tgre  of  lig^bt  blue  saII^  viA  a  hlaeh  border 
and  small  b|ar>k  wreatha  Son^  ai?e  of  bliie^  wiA*  a 
rich.yellpw  border*  Both  the  pole^ts  aiidslyJe  of  this 
pari;  of  the  fprnitur^  and»  indeed,  pf  (he  whple,  are 
admirably,  suited  to,  the'  clim,atf^  for*  which  they,  we  in<- 
tended-  InBuonaparte'swearingapfiarel^  hiaiavoiirite 
cplour.(4ark  green)  l^as  been  pr^aei^ved — shirts^  onivnts, 
lipcket-handkejp^hiefs,  boots,.  shoe8»  and  stockinga,  of 
every  description,  are  aise.  pi^ovided'  for  him*  Bis 
fri^ds.  an4  suites  are  no  less  attended  tor-tfaey  are 
eqji^ly  U^  be  furnished  with  suitable  eqmpmenits*  A 
pia^O'-forte,  and  some  artjolee  of  dress,  a^  p^vj^ed 
for  Madame  Bertri^nd. 

.  *'  To  mjBet  the  difficulty  for  prociicji^  ior  Beooapat te 
a  suitably  residence  at^n  H/eleaa,  the  architect  f»  the 
ocdoaoce  department  at.  Wool wiohi  wipp  engaged  to  ' 
complete  a, timber  frame^.worfe,, for  a^  biiiMing;  te:  be 
effected,  on  the  island,  in  the  cottagp  style*  The  front 
is.  in  tb^  pjure  simplicity  of  the  Greciaa  style.  It  is 
about  wm  hundred  .and  twenty  feet  in  length,  €0»- 
l^ning,  foi)i0een  windows,  and.  ai  fiine.  ppen.  conridoi. 
Thp  depth  of  the  building  ^  aJ^oiit ene  hundced  feet,- 
with  a.  bi9ck«coi;iidor^  almost, niakmg  the  whole  strue- 
.turAaqjWMPe^-^It^i^  two  stories .  high,.  and*wiU  haite:an 
jejpgj^  cpittage  appwante.  ^^^^^^f^^^^i!^^^^ 
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right  dirision  of  the  hoime  contains  Buonaparte's  apart* 
ments.  In  the  centre  of  this  wing'  is  his  drawing-room, 
which,  as  well  as  the  other  apartments  for  his  accom- 
modation, is  spacious,  being  about  thirty  feet  in  length, 
by  a  breadth  of  twenty.  This  proportion  runs  through 
the  whole.  Next  is  his  dining-room,  with  an  adjoining 
library,  behind  which  is  a  capacious  billiard^room.  His 
bed-room,  dressing-room,  and  bath,  are  of  course  con- 
nected. The*  left  dirision  of  the  edifice  contains  spa- 
cious and  well-suited  apartments  for  the  officers  of  his 
suite.  The  rear  comprises  the  servants'  and  store- 
rooms. The  kitchen  is  somewhat  curiously  construct- 
ed, being  detached  from  the  regular  building,  and  yet 
perfectly  conyenient  to  the  dining-room,  without  commu- 
nicating any  offensiye  fumes  to  the  principal  range  of 
rooms.  This  is  an  improvement  of  no  small  value  iu'a 
sultry  climate.  The  hall  is  plain,  and  merely  furnished 
with  seats.  The  corridor  wilt  furnish  a  cool  and  shaded 
promenade. 

**  The  drawing-room  is  coloured  with  various  shades 
of  green.  The  curtains  are  Pomona  green,  made  of 
ligHt  silk  taberet,  bordered  with  full  green  velvet,  and 
edged  with  a  gold-coloured  silken  twist,  to  correspond. 
The  green  silk  forms  a  fine  ground  for  the  border,  and 
the  style,  in  fitting  up  the  upholstery,  is  chaste  and 
simple ;  the  curtain-rings  are  concealed  under  a  matted 
gold  cornice,  enclosing  the  rod  on  which  they  run. 
The  supporters  are  gilt  and  carved  p^tras,  and  the 
green  velvet  folds  form  into  the  architecture  of  the 
room  by  falling  in  straight  lines  at  each  side  of  the 
windows,  where  they  draw  smooth  and  compact,  with- 
out interrupting  the  progress  of  two  useful,  but  often 
excluded,  properties  of  nature— «ir  and  light.  The 
centre  table  is  formed  out  of  one  piece  of  exquisitely 
veined  British  oak,  polished  in  the  very  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  The  pier-table  is  of  the  same  timber 
«nd  quality,  inlaid  with  a  slab  of  the  verd  anttque  mar- 
ble of  Mona — ^the  only  place  in  which  this  precious 
material  is  now  found,  and  surmounted  by  a  pier-glass, 
with  a  frame  of  Buhl  and  ebony.  The  chairs  in  this 
apartment  correspond  with  the  tables.  There  are  also 
two  Greek  sofas  with  footstools:  these  are  peculiarly 
elegant,  being  enriched  with  highly-ifinished  or-molu 
ornaments.  The  carpets  are  of  the  Brussels  texture, 
in  shades  of  olive,  brown,  and  amber ; — colours  finely 
calculated  to  harmonise  with  the  decorations  in  the 
room.  The  walls  are  of  light  teints  of  sage-green,  with 
beautiful  ornamented  pannels  in  Arabesque  gold.  The 
colours  ascend  from  the  darker  shades  upon  the  ground, 
until  they  are  lost  in  the  cream-colour  of  the  ceiling. — 
This  produces  a  harmony  in  the  decorations,  which  is  in 
the  highest  degree  elegant  One  of  the  drawing-room 
recesses,  is  filled  up  by  a  piauo*forte;  and  a  few  tasteful 


chandeliers  and  candelabras  are  occasionally  introduced 
with  a  pleasing  effect  ^ 

"The  dining-room^ — A  neatly-finished  table,  sup- 
ported by  substantial  claw  and  pillars,  capable  of  being 
divided,  to  suit  a  company  of  from  six  to  fourteen.  The 
sideboard  intended  for  the  imperial  pl^te  is  of  a  new 
form,  pure  and  simple  in  its  construction  and  decora- 
tion. The  wine-cooler  is  of  bronze  and  rich  wood,  and 
shaped  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  Bacchanalian 
vases.  The  chairs  are  plain.  The  curtains  are  of  la- 
vender-coloured silk,  with  a  rich  black  border,  re- 
lieved by  a  gold-coloured  silk  lace  and  cord.  The 
carpet  and  walls  are  shaded  with  the  same  colours,  fell- 
ing into  a  black  and  brown  relief;  the  latter,  of  various 
hues,  pervade  the  room. 

**  The  Hbrary  is  fitted  up  in  the  Etruscan  style,  with 
a  number  of  dwarf  book-cases.  The  curtains  are  of  a 
new  material,  composed  of  cotton,  which  produces  the 
appearance  of  fine  cloth.  The  library-table  is  particu- 
larly elegant,  and  mechanical  ingenuity  has  been  labo- 
riously applied  to  furnish  it  with  desks  and  drawers, 
suited  to  every  convenience  of  study  and  accommo- 
dation. 

**The  ntting-Toom  is  fitted  up  with  several  cabinets, 
formed  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  polished  brass;  the  car- 
pets are  etherial  blue,  intermingled  with  black. 

<*The  bed-room  contains  a  high  canopy-bedstead, 
with  curtains  of  fine  straw-coloured  muslin,  and  ]ila« 
draperies  of  Persian :  the  entire  edged  with  a  gold- 
coloured  fringe  ornament.  The  bedstead  encloses  a 
curious  mosquetto  net,  formed  of  silk  weft,  embossed 
with  transparent  rich  drapery.  The  dressing-room 
possesses  the  usual  conveniences  required  by  taste  and 
comfort  The  adjoining  bath  is  lined  with  marble,  and 
so  constructed,  that  it  can  admit  either  hot  or  cold 
water. 

*^  The  sets  of  china  were  selected  from  different  ma- 
nufacturers throughout  England. 

"  Among  other  articles  that  have  becri  ordered  by 
the  English  government  for  Buonaparte,  are  two  fow- 
ling-pieces, one  with  double  barrels,  and  the  other 
with  a  single  barrel,  finished  in  the  richest  style, 
having  the  patent  lock,  which  is  constructed  upon  a 
plan  by  which  the  guns  may  be  fired  under  water, 
in  die  rain,  and  without  flint,  besides  priming  them- 
selves forty  successive  times." 

Afler  waiting  a  few  days  for  stores  and  provisions, 
the  Northumberland  sailed  for  St  Helena;  the  follow- 
ing description  of  which  is  compiled  from  the  niost 
authentic  and  respectable  documents :— * 

This  iriend  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  on 
the  festival  of  St  Helena,  in  the  year  1601 ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  it  rece|yi|4iz^  J^I^Ce,  vJ"U^  iX^ 
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l&lSy  it  became  the  retreat  of  a  Portuguese  nobleman, 
named  Fernandez  Lopez,. who  bad  disgraced ^bimself 
in  India ;  and  1rhO|  being  left  hf re.  with  a  few  aerrants 
and  various  useful  animals,  cultivated  the  resources  of 
4tfae  island  to  a  considerable  extent,  until,  on  being  re- 
filled to  his  country,  he  communicated  the  secret  of  its 
advantages  to  the  East-India  trade.  The  earliest  notice 
Ihat  we  find  taken  of  this  island  by  any  English  navi- 
gator, is  Captain  Cavendish,  in  1588. 

St.  Helena  is  situated  in  fifteen  degrees  fifty-five  mi- 
nutes south  latitude,  and  fifty  degrees  forty-four  minutes 
west  longitude,  about  twelve  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  from 
that  of  South-America*  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
ten  miles  three  ftirlongs;  its  breadth,  six  miles  two 
furlongs;  andjts  circumference,  twenty-eight  miles. 

When  first  seen  from  the  ocean,  it  appears  to  be  a 
mass  of  rugged  and  sterile  rocks ;  but,  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, the  view  is  more  cheering.  The  mountains,  as 
the  eye  gradually  distinguishes  them,  being  clothed 
With  verdure  to  their  summits ;  and  even  the  immense 
cliffs,  having  been  made  subservient  to  the  security  of 
the  island,  by  fortifications  extensively  disposed  on 
the^n,  contribute  to  the  interest  excited  by  the  plainer 
view.  The  anchorage  is  remarkably  safe  and  commo- 
dious :  from  the  south-east,  the  approach  is  particularly 
jBmooth;  and,  though  the  surfs  have  sometimes  been 
dangferous  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  so  steep  a  shore, 
the  inconvenience  has  been  greatly  remedied  by  the 
construction  of  a  secure  and  extended  landing-place. 
On  the  sides  of  ^Rupert's  Hill  and  Ladder  Hill,  which 
form  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  town, 
are  the  roads  which  run  into  the  country,  and  branches 
of  these  ridges  of  hills  divide  the  island.  The  highest 
part  of  them  is  said  to  rise  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole 
country  bears  marks  of  volcanic  origin,  though,  with 
one  slight  exception,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centuryi 
the  inhabitants  have  experienced  no  remarkable  con- 
.  vulsion  of  nature  since  the  discovery  of  the  isfland. 

A  rich  mould,  about  t^n.  inches  in  depth,  fprms  the 
general  soil  of  the  country,  and  affords  nutriment  to  a 
great  variety  of  plants:  but  the  gum-tree,  red  wpod^ 
and  cabbage-tree,  are  said  to  be  indigenous.  The 
btter  of  these  plants  is  a  species  of  palm,  and  gene«», 
rally  crowns  the  uplands  in  the  interior :  it  produce  a 
useful  article  of  fuel,  and  has  lately  been  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  building.  The  red  wood,  also,  (a  kind 
pf  ebony,)  is  used  in  building,  but  is  not  so  valuable 
as  the  cabbage-tree  for  rafters,  and  other  larger  pur- 
poses.   The  gum-wood  is  almost  exhausted. 

The  lands  are  principally  devoted  to  pasturage,  and 
the  gardens  to  culinary  roots  and  vegetables.    Utility 
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has  here  taken  the  universal  precedence  of  mere  taste; 
and,  though  different  experiments  have  been  made, 
with  some  success,  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  for 
producing  the  sugar-cane,  the  cotton-tree,  indigo,  .&c. 
the  great  purpose  of  rearing  cattle  and  esculent  vege^ 
tables  has  always  been  primarily  regarded. 

When  first  discovered,  the  country  was  almost  One 
entire  wood ;  and  the  wire-grass  of  India,  samphire, 
and  a  wild  celery,  abounded  here:  these,  however, 
have  gradually  given  place  to  more  useful  productions. 
English  vernal  grass  now  grows  upon  the  heights;  and 
the  British  oak  has  made  its  appearance  here  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  Figs,  oranges,  and  pines,  are 
found  in  the  valley  near  the  shore.  Apple-trees  are 
very  abundant ;  and  most  of  the  English  fruits  have 
been  introduced  with  good  success. 

Large  yam-plantations  abound  in  the  island,  but 
they  were  more  exclusively  the  object  of  the  farmer^s 
care  formerly  than  at  present;  the  English  potatoe 
having  become  a  very  powerful  rival,  and  meeting. so 
much  readier  a  sale.  The  yam  is  a  watery  root,  some- 
times called  the  water-parsnip,  and  was  once  exten- 
sively used  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  Kitchen-gar- 
dens, in  the  English  style,,  surround  the  town,  and 
abound  with  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  &c.  The.  myrtle 
flourishes  particularly^  well  on  the  island,  and  the  fern- 
tree  grows  to  an  unusual  size. 

The  hills  abound  with  springs,  which,  however,  ac^ 
so  far  distant  from  each  other,  as  to  furnish  no  large 
stream  to  the  island,  and  many  of  them  dry  up  in  the 
long  absence  of  rain.  Two  of  them  &ire  said  to  ^be  a 
happy  exception  to  this,  and  rather  to  enlarge  than 
diminish  in  the  dry  season-*ihat  at  the  Briars  and 
Fisher's  Valley.  A  botanical  garden  at  the  country- 
house  of  the  governor  is  watered  by  one  of  these 
springs. 
^  The  water  thus  yielded  sometimes  becomes  extremely 
valuabfe,  as  the  island  is  sometimes  visited  with  severe 
drought.  In  1760,  and  the  two  following  years,  a  * 
mortality  ensued  amongst  the  cattle  from  this  cause, 
preceded  by  the  most  dread^il  madness.  Every  expe- 
dient that  the  skill  or  anxiety  of  the  inhabitants  could 
suggest,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  dreadful  malady, 
was  adopted,  but  in  vain ; — soiearly  all  the  cattle  pe- 
rished. 

'  The  climate  at  St  Helena  is  so  unusually  mild  and 
free  from  storms,  that  thunder-clouds  are  seldom  seen; 
but  the*  sky  is  at  once  serene  and  temperate.  Sir  Jo. 
seph  Banks  qbserves,  '^The  suftimer  here  is  not  so  hot 
as  in  England,  seventy-two  degrees  being  the  highest 
point  at  whidi  the«  thermometer  was  observed  in  1788, 
while  seventy-six  degrees  is  marked  as  the  point  of  our 
summer^heat*    The  winter  isOiBiPmuch  milder  than 
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onra,  rMigfo^  between  fifky-fire  and  fifty-six  degree 
ef  Fahrenheit's  scale;— a  temperature  in  which  the 
▼egetation  of  leaves  proceeds  with  more  equability, 
perfaapst  than  any  other.**  The  neighbouriiood  of  the 
sea  always  furnishes  a  refreshing^  breeze  to  the  island, 
nor  are  we  to  suppose  Ihe  characteristic  mildness  and 
shelter  of  its  harbour  render  its  visitants  likely  to.  be 
becalmed  here.  One  instance  only  has  occurred  of 
any  ihip  being*  weather-bound:  the  wind  was  at  north- 
north-west,  for  about  twenty  days,  early  in  the  last 
cenitury,  and,  being  accompanied  with  great  drought, 
produced  much  disease  amongst  the  inhabitants,  par- 
ticularly the  negroes.  Smalt  quantities  of  the  ore  of 
ra[rious  metal  have  occesionaUy  been  discovered  at  St. 
Helena;  but  none  have  yet  been  wrought  with  any 


success. 


About  seventy  different  species  of  $sh  are  taken  on 
the  coast.  Lobster^  mackarel,  oysters,  and  a  fish  called 
the  coal-fish,  nearly  resembling  the  salmon  in  flavour, 
are  found  in  difierent  quantities.  The  last,  however, 
is  very  scarce.  Sea-fbwl  deposit  immense.qnanCities  of 
eggs  around  the  island,  whicb  are  collected  in  the  fiill 
of  die  year,  and  form  an  agreeable  article  of  ibod. 

Jameses  Valley,  in  which  the  town  w  situated,  lies  on 
the  north-^est  side  of  the  island.  The  stranger,  on 
landing,  is  naturally  struck  with  the  military  appear- 
ance of  the  place ;  being  conducted  between  a  line  of 
beavy  guns,  and  through  an  ardied  way  into  the  town; 
tbe  rampart  or  terrace  of  which  is  edged  by  a  double 
row  of  evergreens ;  and  tfie  whole  forms  a  fine  parade. 
A  handsome  residence  fbr  the  governor  and  officers, 
called  the  Castle,  next  meets  the  eye,  and  is  surrounded 
with  a  strong  wall.  The  church  is  in  IVont ;  and  three 
streets,  consisting  of  commodious  decent  houses,  form 
the  town. 

Salt  provisions  from  England  are  eonstantiy  supplied 
to  the  island,  and  constitute,  widi  Indian  rice,  the 
prit^cipal  support  of  the  garrison ;  the  fresh  produc- 
tions of  the  island,  though  judiciously  tiianaged,  being 
by  ttd  means  equal  to  the  consumption.  The  popaia* 
don  of  the  island,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  about 
two  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  new  estublishnient,  civil 
and  military.  Of  this  population  eleven  hundred  are 
slaves,  about  three  hundrod  free  blacks,  and  the  rest 
settlers,  principally  from  England. 

In  1003,  8t«  Helena  afforded  a  weleottie  shelter  to 
Captain  Lancaster,  in  the  Bonaventnre;  who,  sailing 
with  two  other  adventurers  in  those  seas,  were  driven 
back,  after  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope^  to  tbtt 
place,  where  he  remained  about  three  weeks.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  regularly  inhabited  by  the  Por^ 
tuguese  aftet  the  departure  of  Lopez.  Nbrwus  it  to* 
Ionised  by  any  other  nation  unfil  1640,  when  the  Dutch 


made  a  regular  settlement.  In  1661,  it  was  relinquish* 
ed  to  the  East-India  Cofnpany ;  and  Charley  IL  subse-' 
quently  granted  a  chtrter,  by  which  the  (sovereignQT 
was  vested  in  that  company.  They  were  allowed  to 
erect  forts,  and  supply  garrisons  and  plantations  on 
the  island  with  **  provisions,  clothing,  ammunition,  and 
necessafy  implements,  without  pa3ring  any  custom  or 
duty.**  Of  these  privileges  the  Company  immediately 
availed  themselves.  They  offiered  Hberat  encourage-^ 
ment  to  settlers  from  England.  Tbe  single  men  that 
first  arrived  were  granted  ten  acres  of  land  and  one 
cow:  those  with  families  had  twenty  acres  and  two 
cows.  'Seeds,  plants,  and  breeding  stock,  were  libe- 
rally furnished:  and  salt-provisions  were  issued  gra^ 
tuitously  in  176S,  for  a  period  of  nine  months.  Sol- 
diers were  also  permitted  to  become  free  settlers.  That 
these  advantages  might  not  be  thrown  away,  it  Was' 
ordered  that,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  those  per- 
sons who  had  wholly  neglected  their  lands,  or  did  not 
support  one  cow,  at  least,  on  every  tea  acres,  should 
quit  the  island,  and  the  property  return  to  the  Com- 
pany. " 

The  possessor  of  every  ten  acres  of  land  ^as  no 
ordered  to  ftirnsih  one  man  bearing  arma ;  and  by  thia. 
mean  a  militia  was  gradually  formed,  upon  whom  re- 
liance might  safely  be  placed,  from  the  circumiitance 
of  their  having  an  interest  in  the  soil.  Stuirtty  after 
the  establishment  of  the  colony,  this  militia  was  so 
greaUy  augmented  by  the  influx  of  settlers,  that  the 
regular  soldiers  were  reduced  to  fifty  men,  and  the  rest 
allowed  either  to  settle,  or  return  home.  A  commuta- 
tion of  the  militia  service  of  the  planters  was  introduced 
in  I6B8,  of  two  shillittgs  per  acre.  The  civil  and  mi- 
litary offices  established  by  the  Compnny  were,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  colony,  frequently  mixed  and  vested  i& 
the  same  hands.  From  the  finst  settlement,  however, 
the  execudve  authority  of  the  whole  island  has  been 
vested  in  the  governor.  'A  council,  sometimes  consist- 
ing of  the  deputy-governor  and  the  Company's  senior 
civil  servant  only^>— somedmes  of  another  member  or 
two,  specidly  added  by  the  court  of  directors,  assist- 
ing him  and  deriving  all  the  authority  immediately  from 
the  East-India'  Company,  with  a  chaplain  and  surgeon, 
completed  the  first  establishment.  The  salaries  of  the 
governor,  deputy-governor;  store-keeper,  and  chaplain, 
were  at  first  but  tML  each,  and  that  of  the  surgeon  • 
but  26/.  per  annum.  The  governor,  however,  received 
an  additional  60/.  as  capitain  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pliny,  and  a  gratuity  of  another  6(NL  The  chaplahi 
and  surgeon  were  allowed  land  and  cattle  as  settlers, 
and  their  maintenance  daily  at  the  governor's  table. 
The  inhabitants,  for  die  first  twentt  years,  seem  to^  faav« 
been  averaged  at  about  live  ^j^^^y  ^  ^  v^^  lv! 
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Scarcely  had  Ike  Eis^lDdh  Ccmpciiy  obtained  eom- 
iricde  poncMipa  of  the  Mend,  end  kitrodueed  the  ne- 
ceacary  re^atatioivs  wbea  the  Dulcb,  by  the  Ireacbery 
of  one  of  Ibe  inbabitaDley  refi^aiiit^d  pOBieaeion  of  it  for  a 
few  aioiitbs.  Towarde  tbe  cloee  of  tbe  year  1079,  they 
appeared. <»flr the  island,  and  atteoipied,  /or  a  whole 
day,  to  eflect  a  landings  by  open  force.  Detached  por- 
tioM  of  tbe  rocka,  bowerer,  weie  rolled  apei»  ihem  eo 
eocoeeifiillyy  as  to  dbligethem  to  abaadon  their  irat  at- 
tempt at  Lemoa  Tdiey,  FVoia  the  kind  of  defence 
adopted,  it  teems  that,  a^  this  time,  there  was  but  one 
ferteractedv  which  was  sitoaled  on  Ladder  Hi!l.  This 
was  called  FortJaaMs:  it  gare  tbe  name  to  the  adjoin- 
img  vwilejf  and  is  supposed  to  bare  bee»  erected  in 
1665w  Tbe  next  might  fire  hundred  d  the  inraders 
leaded  at  Benaetf  s  Point,  and  coming  round  by  Swan- 
ley  Velley  awd  the  High  P(rak,  to  Port  James,  fboogh 
they  were  rspfatediy  repulsed,  they  erevtoally  over- 
powered the  garHsoa.  The  goremor  and  other  offi- 
cers secured  their  most  valuable  effects  on  broerd 
soiw  resaela  in  Om  road  hefbns  they  abandMied  the 
fert;  and  nailed  imaiediately  for  the  Brasih.  Here 
they  fmmd  the  brave  Captain  Monden,  with  ttlrree  of 
the  kimg^B  ebips,  who  were  on  tbeir  way  to  St  Hehmi, 
as  convey  to  the  expeeled  EastrlmKa  Aeet  He  qwcSily 
repaired  for  the  island,  and,  arriving  unseen  by  the 
Dotch,  a  party  was  landed  at  tbe  opening  of  a  small 
creek,  where  two  men  only  could  go  abreast.  Una  wks 
pointed  out  to  tbern  by  a  alare  who  had  been  in  tbe 
aervie^  of  the  gv^eiwor,  and  was  sold  on  his  arrival  at 
Ae  ceaat  of  Braail,  but  fortunately  redeemed  by  Mun- 
den*  Two  hniideed  men  were  sHenliy  disjhnbarked 
under  Captain  Kedgwin;  of  the  Assistance*  Tbey  bad 
D#w  to  enoeunter  a  prscvpiee  above  the.  landing-place, 
to  which  a  single  individiiai  was  first  obliged  to  ascend, 
and  by  a  rope,  drawing  up  his  eompanions,  tbe  whole 
-gained  the  rock.  So  imminent  was  their  danger  at  this 
time,  bowever,  that  twenty  men  might  have  reprised 
Ibeni  witii  focility.  The  night  was  occupied  hi  a  mardi 
theengh  aa  eactensive  wood ;  and  at  break  of  day  tbey 
anwrcd  at  the  eaat  side  of  Jameses  VaHey,  and  gained 
thtfanmmii  of  Sopegys  Hill  before  they  #ere  observed. 
At  tfajs  juncture  i^  Richard  Munden  entered  tbe  har- 
bour, and  tbe  Dutoh  surrendered  without  firing  a  riiot. 
The  mouth  of  this  creek  has  since  been  wc^i  fortified, 

aether  with  every  spot  whene  it  is.  at  all  possible  to 
ct  a  landing. 

Shortly  after  A\»  event,  m  governor  and  eoite  arrived 
fipom  Holland,  to  take  possession  oTSt.  Helena;  and  be- 
ing deceived  by  a  display  of  the  Dutch  flag,  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Munden.  Two  of  the 
most  valuable  Butch  Indiamen,  out  of  a  fleet  of  six 
humeward*bound,  were  also  decoyed.    Tbe  whole  fleet 


entered  die  liarbour  without  suspicion,  but  four  of  them 
were  ahmned  in  time  for  thieir  escape.  The  vice  and 
rear-admiral,  bowever,  with  a  considerable  treasure, 
were  secured.  The  island  was  now  feft  under  the  gON 
vernaient  ef  Osptain  Kedgwin,  and  the  garrison  in- 
Cieased  ta  nearly  two  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  the 
militia*  To  the  slave  who  bad  been  the  means  of  the 
success  of  tbe  whole  enterprise,  the  East-Indiai  Com- 
puny  granted  his  liberty,  with  a  portion  of  land  and  - 
€Httle  an  a  freeaeltler. 

The  island  baring  thus  hpsed  by  conquest  to  the 
cvown,  the  East-fndia  Company  obtained  a  new  grant 
of  it  from  Charles  11.  This  charter  is  dated  the  16th  of 
i>ecember,  MI78,  and  constitutes  the  governor  and 
eempany  **  the  true  and  absohite  lords  and  proprietors 
^  the  island,  with  full  legislative  power  fo  tbe  extent 
of  Kfo  and  limK*'  The  direttors  of  the  Company  now 
equipped- two*  ships,  for  the*  purpose  of  carrying  out 
Stoves  of  ereiy  Ichtd;  and  a  new.  commission  was  made 
«tit,  in  which  Gap'tain  TiM  succeeded  K/edgwiii  aa 
governor.  In  1678y  the 'former  resigned,  and  M^or 
Blnckniore  succeeded.  *  Under  his  govenxment,  courts 
of  juslice  Were  erected^n  the  island,  and  trial  by  jury 
Infroduced*  in  aH  cases^  afl^cting  life,  limb,  or  landed 
pvaperty. 

The  cofony  now  begah  to.  assume  so  flourishing  an 
aspect,  that,  ib  17SI,/tfae  Company 'no  longer  found  it 
needAil  directly  to  supply  provision^  at  their  invoice 
prices;  but  only  laying  a  dcrty  of  nineteen  per  cent,  on 
ail  mores  imported  from  England,  tbe  inhabitants  at 
this  time  were  able  to  supply  themselves  by  purchase* 

The  earliest  account  of  St.  Helena  rocognises  the  .de- 
testable traffic  called  the  slave-trade^  and  the  impori 
and  export  oS  human  beings  were  regulated  like  all 
oVher  articles  of  commerce.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
excessive  numbers  of  the  sihvetf  produced  restrictions 
on  the  ftnrther  importation  of  them  for  a  few  years,  as 
in  M79.  Shortly  after,  a  duty  of  ten  shillings  per  head 
to  the  Eart-India  Company  was  imposed,  and  then 
some  bfihe  ships  refreshing  here  were  obliged  to  leave 
one  negro,  male  or  female,  as  iheir  agents  should  select, 
for  the  Company's  lands.  ^Tbe  laws  of  this  period 
against  slaves,'*  says  a  modern  hiatorian,  ^  were  written 
in  characters  of  blood.  A  male  slave,  aged  sixteen 
years,  and  upwards,  striking  a  white  person  with  bis 
band,  underwent  emasculation ;  a  female,  for  the  same 
oflSence,  had  both  her  ears  cut  ofi*,  and  was  branded  in 
the  forehead'  and  both  cheeks.  A  slave,  male  or  fe« 
male,  offering  to  strike  a  person  with  any  instrument  or 
weapon,  suflered  death  T' 

In  1684,  a  serious  tumult  was  exciUed  by  the  levying 
of  some  new  ta^^es,  under  Governor  Blackmore.  The 
deputy-governor  was  openly  W^|f?|a^*fei45^^\v^ 
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of  hk  doty  by  a  common  soldiorr— 4he  flame  spread  on 
the  apprehension  of  the  offender,  and  some  of  the 
planters  were  implicated.  About  sixty  mutineerBy  mi- 
litary and  others,  attacjLed  the  fort ;  martial  law  was 
proclaimed,  and  three  of  the  insurgents  killed,  and 
fourteen  wounded  in  this  attack..  Sereral  were  after- 
wards seized  and  tried ;  two  of  the  ringleadeiy  were 
bung ;  and  four  others  were  banished.  Of  the  seve- 
rity of  these  sentences,  some  of  the  settlers  complained 
by  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  no  substan- 
,tial  ease  appears  to  have  been  made  out.  Fresh  iex- 
amples  were  soon  found  needful,  and  sanctioned  by  an 
express  commission  fipom  James  III, ;  the  tenure  of  the 
island  haying  now  become  very  precarious.  tJnder 
this  commission,  fourteen  persons  were  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  five  executed.  The  property  of  the  con- 
Victed  was  forfeited  to  the  Company,  several  others 
were  sent  to  Bombay,  and  no  inhabitant  was  in  future 
to  keep  arms  without  license  from  the  lords  proprietors. 
The  garrison  was  also  augmented,  and  the  militia  was 
partly  disbanded. 

In  1666,  St.  Helena  afforded  an  asylum  to  many  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  fire  of  London,,  and  to  the  Hugonots, 
who  escaped  from  France,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 

In  1690,  Captain  Johnson  was  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  this  *island,  with  an  increased  salary  of 
2002.  per  annum  ;  but,  in  1693»  he  fell  a  victim  to  a 
mutiny  of  the  soldiery,  who  also  plundered  the  trea- 
sury^  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  disaffection  through  the 
whole  island.  A  seijeant  on  guard,  of  the  name  of 
Jackson,  contdved  to  introduce  his  accomplices  into 
the  garrison,  before  he  delivered  the  keys  to  the  gover- 
nor««  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  they  separately  intimi- 
dated all  within  the  fortress,  seized  the  governor,  and 
shot  him  through  the  head.  In  the  morning,  various* 
persons  were  sent  for,  in  the  governor's  name,  who 
were  secured  as  they  arrived.  The  g^ns  were  spiked 
or  removed,  the  deputy-governor  and  four  other  gen- 
tlemen were  carried  on  board  a  ship  the  mutineers  had 
~  seized  in  the  harbour,  -while  the  treasure  and  provi- 
sions were  embarked^  In  fact,  they  were  made  hos- 
tages for  the  supplies  the  mutineers  exacted  of  the 
people,  under  the  guns  of  the  batteries.  In  two  days 
they  accomplished  their  plans,  aiyl  effected  their  escape, 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1693. 

Under  Governor  Roberts,  the  present  square  fort  in 
James's  Valley,  and  a  new  govemmentrhouse,  were 
begun  in  1708.  The  laws  of  the  island  were  also  re- 
published about  this  time,  which  produced  a  series  of 
remonstrances  and  rejoinders  between  the  inhabitants 
,  and  the  government.  The  fbrmer  desired  to  possess 
fire-arms,  which  were  granted ;  and  to  meet  more  fre- 
quently in  social  parties,  which  was  also  allowed :  the 


trial  by  Jury  was  requested  to  be  extended  whwever 
required  by  the  plaintiff*,  which  was  agreed  to,  with 
some  modification.  Under  this  government,  banacks 
were  erected  to  keep  the  military  as  separate  as  pos- 
sible from  the  inhabitants;  the  fortifications  were  much 
improved ;  and  a  general  spirit  of  order  and  demion 
was  diffused  throughout  the  colony,  to  a  far  ^greater 
extent  than  it  had  ever  previously  enjoyed.  Some  dis- 
contented persons,  however,  made  such  a  representation 
of  affairs  in  England,  that  Captain  Roberts  was  super- 
seded, in  1711,  by.  Governor  Boucher.  In  1714,  this 
gentleman  resigned,  having  given  great  dissatisfaction 
to  the  Company  and  people.  Governor  Pyke  succeed- 
ed, and  directed  his  chief  attention  to  the  agricultural 
concerns  of  the  island.  In  the  second  year  of  his  gf>- 
vemment,  a  flood,  bursting  from  Sandy  Bay  Ridge,  de- 
vastated several  plantations,  stripped  some  of  the  hills 
entirely  of  their  soil,  and  ruined  many  families.  Thi», 
however,  is  the  only  accident  of.  the  kind  which  seems 
to  have  occurred  on  the  island. 

During  the  five  years  of  his  administration.  Gover- 
nor Pyke  had  to  encounter  several  serious  obatacles  lo 
his  plans.  In  1718,  a  severe  drought  took  place,  ac- 
companied by  a  north-west  wind,  which  continued  un- 
changed for  three  weeks.  These  circumstances  toge- 
ther produced  a  r<«ortality  of  the  inhabitants,  who  now 
amounted  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred.  Nearly  one 
hundred  died  in  two  months,  two-thirds  of -whom  were 
slaves.  In  1719,  this  drought  again  visited  the  island, 
and  a  state  of  famine  for  a  while  ensued.  One  accusi^ 
tion  preferred  against  the  governor  at  this  time  must 
be  mentioned  to  his  honour.  He  had  granted  a  peti- 
tion of  the  planters  to  allow  them  to  punish  the  slaves 
at  discretion ;  yet  was  accused  to  th^  East-India  Com- 
pany of  being  **too  mild  in  his  conduct"  to  that  op- 
pressed race,  and  of  having  gravely  called  them  *^  hU 
chUdren!'\ 

In  1728,  a  law  was  enforced  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  wood  on  the  island.  Not  only  had  the  fiBrtility  of 
several  spats  been  injured,  but  in  some  places  the  rains 
were  found  to  wash  away  the  whole  of  the  soil  which 
had  been  entirely  cleared  from  the  brittle  nature  of  die 
mould.  The  moisture  and  shade  affbrded  by  the  trees, 
being  found  essential  to  the  preservation  of  its  adhesive 
qualities.  Governor  Roberts  had  issued  an  order  to 
compel  every  planter  to  apportion  one-tenth  of  bis 
grounds  to  the  cultivation  of  trees ;  and  this  order  was 
now  revived.  Part  of  Long.  Wood,  comprising  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  was  fenced  in  for  thia 
purpose,  and  a  nursery-ground  established.  Potatoes 
were  also  planted,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  island.;  Fot 
the  last  eighty  years,  t!be  woods  in  St.  Helena  have  con^ 

,  siderably  increase^.  f^  ^-^  A  /-r  T  r> 
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Uader  tli«  goyernm^at  of  Colonel  Dunbar,  in  1749> 
nn  attempt  was  ^iiiade  to  introduce  the  euUiyatipn .  of 
wheal,  barley,  and  oats ;  but  the  at>pa  proved  ver^ 
deficient,  in  consequence  of  the  occasional  droiq^fat 
and  changeability  of  tbe  soil. 

/  In  1769»  the  cirii  and  military  establishments  of  th^ 
island  were  augmented  and  made  more  distinct*  .  Tbe 
British  code  of  civil  law  was  also  introduced  j  and  ses- 
sions  of  oyer  and  termiper,  of  which  the.  governor  .and 
eonncil  were  appointed  judges,  were  regularly*  held; 
though  we  find  the  .court  of  directors  admooisfaed  the 
settlers  to  avoid  all  litigious  proceedings.;  ;iind  refused 
to  send  0uil  piny  persM  in  the  profession  af  the  tlw. 
The  salary  .of  the  goyeroor,  in  1762,  was  increased  u^ 
5002L  per  annnmj  and  the  prieea  of  proyisions,  firom 
the  Company's  stores,  were  considerably  redoeed, 

la  1760,  two  of  the  Company's  ships  were  cut  out  of 
the  roads  of  St  Helena,  by  the  French,  through  the 
carelessness  or  inattention  of  the  governor.  Thesa 
vessels  had  been  taken  under  the  Dutch,  flag  by  the 
French,  whoiegularly  saluted  the  garrison,  and  passed 
into  the  harboun  In  consequence  of  this  circumstancei 
1M>  ship  was  .afterwards  sabred  to  pass  Banks's  bat* 
laryy  without  previously  seniding  a  boat  to  the  shore. 

In  1761,  a  temporary  ob^rvatory  was  erected  on  this 
island,  in  ex^ecCs<io|k9fsi.  transit  o^. the  planet  Venus 
over  the  stfn'/fi^.di^k.  The  late  DnMaskelyne,  astro- 
nomer royal,  .irosi^  :G|saepwicb,  and/  Mrt.Waddington, 
spent  six  monytha. in.  preparing  the  edi/Jce ;;  but  a  |miss- 
ing  cloud,  at.thfi  moBiffnt  of  the  transit,  unfortunately 
^ndered  all  their  {Reparations  useless. 
.  In  1777,  a, tract ^o^  land,  comprising  one  thousand 
five  hundred  acres,  waa  strongly  fenced  iUf  for  U^e  fur* 
ther  encouragement  of  .wood  upon  the  island*  ^ater* 
works,  to  extend,  the.  streams  'of  the  vaijpus  springs, 
were  also  attempted^  with  different  degreed,  of  success: 
one  pipe,  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet  Ipag,  was  laid 
down  from  Chub's  jSpriag  to  tbe  wharf,  ami  has  proved 
very  serviceable  to  the  island* 

On  the  24th  pf  Pecember,  1783»  a  aer^oui  mutiny 
again  broke  out  ..in  -  the  garrison :  some  punch-houses, 
which  the  soldiers  irere  accustomed  tolfreqfient,  were 
suppressed,  and  t)^e  men  refused  their  allowances  in 
evident  resentment*  .  A  bpdy  of  them,  underarms,  ap« 
peared  before  the  governor,  on  the  96th;  and,  on  the 
27th,  about  two  hundred  men  marched  opt  with  drums 
'and  fixed  bayonets,  to  gain  the  fort  on  Ladder  Hill. 
The  governor,  with,g;r0at  presence  of  mind,,  went  into 
the  midst  of  tbem^  and,  by  persuasions,  induced  them 
to  abandon  their  yio^OAt  Q^easurefBi  for  the  present.  Five 
days  afterwards,  however,  finding  forbearance  no  longer 
availing,  he  secured  their  ringleader.  Thj9  mutinears 
now  attempted  to  aeiae  the  Alarm-Hoiwe,  but  warn 
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anticipated  by  Major  Grame,  who  fortunately  reached 
itb^rer^  theuL  With  the  assistance  of  th^  six  men  on 
the  station;,  he  opened  a  fireof  g^pe^shot  on  the  in- 
surgents  fpr  a  time,  but  was,  at  last,  cqmpelled  td  aban- 
don it.  The  governor,  in  tbe  interim,  bad  despatched 
about  eighty  men,  und^r  Major  Bazett,  to  bis  assistance ; 
they  surroun^kd  the  mutimeers,  after  several  exchanges 
of  fire  in  tbe  Alarm4ioose,  killed  thpree,  and  took  up^ 
wards  of  a  hundred  'prisoners*  Many  escaped  in  the 
night;  but  ninety<aiine' were  tried  by  a  courUn(iartia)f 
and  condemned  lo  death.  Only  the.serjeant,  however, 
who  headed  the  mutiny,,  and  nine  others,  were  exe<p 
cuted. 

Governor  Brooke  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  in  1788,. and 
introduced,  a  variety  of  useful  military  measures,  by 
which  the  order  of  the  garrison  was  effectually  secured^ 
its  numbers  increased,  and  the  island. jmadp  a  nur-* 
sery  of  effective  troops  for  the  service  of  the  East-India  - 
Company.  Ai|  accurate  survey  of  the  various  positioi^ 
was  now  taken;  and  the  heights,  which  had  been  hi» 
therto  neglected,  were  strongly  fortified.  A  strong  corps 
of  artillery,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  were  stationed 
here  in  1796 ;  Major  Rennell,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, . 
and  the  Marq;ai9.C<M^i^!"^&lli8,  successively  in^pieeted  thf 
fortifications  of  the  island :  a  chain  of  signal-posts  was 
established  round  ,the  coast  for  the  first  time,  and  every' 
pass  and  defile  on  the  island  properly  defended. 

After  reforming. the  habits  of  the  troops,  Governor 
Brooke  introduced  a  new  code  of  regulations  respectr 
ing  the  slaves.  The  power,  formerly  lodged  with  the 
master,  was  now  transferred  to  the  magistrate.  No  eor» 
rection  exceeding  twelve  lashes  was  allowed  to  be  given 
them  by  their  owners;  and  crimes  of  a  serious  nature 
were  to  be  referred  to  tbe  governor  or  justice  of  the  ^ 
peace.  Excessive  violence  to  them  was  to  be  punished 
as  an  assault;  and  Sunday  was  to  be  expressly  re- 
served to  them  as  a  day  of  rest. .  Marrifige  was  also 
encouraged  among  them;  their  evidence  lipon  oath 
in  all  judicial  proceedings  was  admitted;  and  their 
property,  lawfully  .acquired,  was  fully  protected  by 
law.  Since  the  24tb  of  February,  1792,  the  further 
importation  of  this  persecuted  race  into  the.  island  has 
been  prohibited. 

The:  next  object  of  attention  was  the  a|igaKentation  of 

the  live-stock  on  this  island,'  under  the  management  of 

the  governor^    In  1,790,  it  amounted  to  two  thousand 

five  hundred  head  of  black  cattle,  two  thousand  tbrae 

hundred  and  ninety  s|ieep»  and  the  sales  to  ships  calling. 

here,  of  (»ittle  and  iruits,'U>  6,6002.  in  the  year.    The 

potatoe-plantationswere  also  extended,  and  die  whole 

idand  began  U>  assjome  a  flourishing  appearanea*    Tba 

salary  of  the  goveimor  was  now  increased  to  l,000i^ 

per  annum ;  to  which  ware  added  the  eonpmissioa  and  > 
•^  ^  ■  uigiiizea  oy  'v^:j  v>^  v>^^  lv^ 
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paj  of  a  colonel.  After  the  most  useful  administration 
of  the  aflairs  of  th^  island,  during^  a  period  of  fifteen 
yearn,  Colonel  Brooke  retired,  on  account  of  his  health, 
to  England,  in  1800,  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Patten.  This  gentleman  ^tablished  telegraphs,  of  his 
own  indention,  on  the  island ;  the  artillery  service  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  greatest  encouragement;  and  the 
heights  were  rendered  still  more  efiective  in  defence. 

^  In  making  a  voyage  to  St.  Helena,'*  says  a  con- 
'  temporary  writer,  ^  it  is  generally  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  trade-winds,  to  stretch  along  the  Brazil  coast, 
quite  out  of  the  tropics,  and  then  round  to  the  east- 
ward, with  variable  winds,  till  the  island  can  be  gained 
by  the  south-east  winds^^  On  approaching  it  in  this 
direction,  it  appears  like  a  lofty  irregular  ridge  of 
rocks,  the  northern  extremity  of  which  is  very  abrupt, 
and  the  southern  more  shelving.'  At  a  small  distance 
fjom  the  latter  there  are  two  rocks,  called  the  Needles, 
one  of  which  resembles  a  large  ship  under  full  sail. 
Barn's  Point,  the  next  promontory,  is  passed  by  ships 
at' a  cable's  length:  it  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
about  sixteen  hundred  feet  high.  From  hence  vessels 
steer  close  along  the  shore  for  Sugar-loaf  Hill  and 
Point;  on  (be  peak  of  the  former  there  is  a  telegraph, 
and,  on  a  jutting  crag  of  the  latter,  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  is  a  small 
battery  of  three  or  four  guns,  tp  compel  vessels  to 
heave-to,  and  send  their  boats  on  shore.  If  this  be  not 
attended  to,  the  batteries  open  in  succession  upon  the 
vessel.  On  rounding  Rupert's  Hill,  James's  Town  and 
Valley  present  themselves,  abreast  of  which  wessels 
cast  anchor,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  While 
the  ship  and  fort  are  saluting,  the  rererberations  of 
Sound  among  the  tocks  and  mountains  resemble  the 
loudest  peals  of  thunder;  and,  joined  to  the  novelty 
of  the  surrounding  prospects,  form  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  monotonous  scenery,  to  which  tbe  eye  is  ac- 
customed during  a  long  voyage  from  Europe  to  Asia." 

But  to  return  to  Buonaparte.-— The  first  day  of  his 
arrival  on  board  the  Northumberland,  he  ate  a  very 
hearty  dinner,  with  which  he  drank  claret.  In  the 
evening  he  amused  himself,  on  the  quarter-deck,  by 
listening  to  the  band  of  the  fifty-third  regiment ;  and 
the  national  airs  of  ^*  God  save*  the  King,"  and  ^  Rule 
Britannia,"  were  played  at  his  request.  He  occa- 
sionally conversed  familiarly  with  such  of  the  oflicers 
as  spoke  the  French  language;  and,  on  these  occa- 
sions, he  invariably  maintained  the  commanding  atti- 
tude which  it  is  well  known  he  learned  from  Talma, 
the  tragedian,  and  which  he  used  to  exhibit  with  such 
ilelf-importance,  when  giving  audience^to  his  marshals 
or  oflicers  of  state  in  the  Thuilleries. 

The  next  day  he  breakiasted.at  eleven  o'clock,  upon 


meat  and  claret,  succeeded  by  coflTee.  At  dinner,  he 
was  observed  to  help  himself  to  a  mutton-cutlet,  which 
he  devoured  without  the  assistance  of  either  knife  or 
fork. 

On  the  third  day,  he  passed  much  of  his  time  on 
deck,  and  seemed  to  have -paid  greater  attention  than 
usual  to  his  dress.  In  the  evening,  he  played  at  whist» 
but  apparently  in  a  different  manner  At>m  the  English 
practice:  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  he  proved  to 
be  a  loser;  but  that  circumstance  did  not  appear  to 
ruflle  his  temper :  at  least,  whatever  chagrin  he  might 
have  felt,  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  it. 

The  next  morning  he  remained  secluded  in  his  cabin, 
being  evidently  affected  with  sea-sickness :  this,  how- 
ever, he  would  by  no  means  acknowledge ;  and  his 
suite*  who  still  paid  him  all  the  devotions  that  the  most 
absolute  despot  could  require,  were  too  refined  cour- 
tiers to  question  the  veracity  or  discernment  of  their 
imperial  master,  when  he  ascribed  his  illness  to  a  dif- 
ferent cause. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Corsican  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  go  on  deck,  and 
this  be  did,  though  the  wind  blew  strong,  and  tbe  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel  was  so  great,  that  he  who  had  once 
marched  so  triumphantly  over  the  various  nations  ef 
the  continent,  couTd  now  with  difficulty  keep  his  feet, 
and  was  repeatedly  obliged  to  catch  hold  of  the  pertt>D9 
around  him,  to  save  himself  from  falling. 

He  asked  a  number  of  questions  with  his  usual  ra«» 
pidity ;  such  as,  whether  the  gale  were  likely  to  sub- 
side? — how  many  leagues  the  vessel  went  in  an  hour? 
— ^what  strange  sail  appeared  on  the  bow  of  the  Nor- 
thumberland f  kc.  He  also  asked  one  of  the  midship* 
men  how  long  he  had  been  in  his  majesty's  service, 
and,  on  being  answered  nine  yearSf  he  observed  it  was 
a  long  time.  ^^Yes,"  said  the  officer,  **,it  is  so;  but 
part  of  it  was  passed  in  imprisonment  in  France ;  liiid 
I  happened  to  be  at  Verdun  when  you,  sir,  set  out  on 
your  expedition  to  Moscow."  At  this  remark,  ^the 
disturber  of  the  world"  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  immediately  dropped  the  conversation. 

Among  the  baggage  belonging  to  Buonaparte,  which 
was  removed  fi'om  the  Bellerophon,  were  two  camp- 
beds,  which  had  accompanied  him  in  several  of  his 
campaigns.  They  are  represented,  by  an  eye-witness, 
as  being  about  two  yards  long,  and  one  yard  wide,  with^ 
furniture  of  green  silk:  the  frames  are  of  steel,  and 
are  so  extremely  ligbt  that  they  can  be  moved  with 
the  utmost  facility.  One  of  these  was  placed  in  Napo- 
leon's cabin,  for  bis  personal  accommodation ;  the  other 
was  set  apart  for  the  convenience  of  Madame  Bertrand. 

On  one  occasion,  the  attention  of  the  exile  seemed 
particularly  excited  hji^o^^^^g^fy^g^^wu^ 
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to  lay  botfmi'  npwitfdk  od'  die  booms  of  the  Northam- 
boritttd.  He  was  much  atrack  with  their  mnf^ular 
length,  and  asked  so  many  questions  relative  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed,  that  some  of 
hjs  liuditors  were  led  to  imagine  he  considered  them  as 
part  of  the  flotilla  which  might  be  provided  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  his  escape  from  the  place  of  his  des- 
tination. He  was  merely  made  acquainted,  however, 
with  their  general  employment  in  the  naval  service ; 
and  he  asked  nq  further  questions. 
<  One  evening  Buonaparte  addressed  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  Captain  Beatty,  of  the  marines,  respecting  the 
discipline  and  regulations  of  the  troops  which  he  com- 
manded. His  curiosity  being  satisfied  on  this  head,  he 
entered  into  a  conversation  on  other  military  subjeeii, 
and,  on  learning  that  Captain  B  had  served  with 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  he  caught  the 
captain  by  the  ear,  and  jocosely  exclaimed,  ^  Ah !  yon 
rog^e,  were  you  present^  He  then  enquired  what  had 
become  of  Sir  Sidney :  and,  on  hearing  that  the  brave 
knight  had  gone  to  the  continent,  and  had  made  a  pro- 
posal to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Algerine  corsairs,  he  observed,  that  **  the  existence 
of  that  nest  of  miscreants  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Euro- 
pean powers.'' 

•  Napoleon  next  addressed  himself  to  the  captain  of 
artillery  on  board  the  Northumberland,  and  asked  a 
variety  of  questions  relative  to  the  ofiicers,  miners,  and 
privates  of  every  description ;  observing,  that  he  felt 
particularly  interc-ted  in  this  subject,  having  been  ori- 
ginally in  the  artillery  -  service  himself.  He  seemed 
surprisedat  the  extent  and  perfection  of  this  branch  of 
the  British  military  force,  and  expressed  great  asto- 
nishment at  our  bringing  twelve-pounders  into  the  field. 
He  also  made  strict  enquiry  respecting  the  education 
of  the  cadels,  and  asked  whether  they  received  instruct 
tions  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  the  Mathema- 
tics, &c  from  regular  professors.  ' 

Several  of  the  English  newspapers  having  expressed 
an  expectation  that  Buonaparte  would  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  rather  than  be  immured  for  life,  as  a  con- 
demned exile,  among  the  recks  of  St  Helena,  the  sub- 
ject was  mentioned  in  his  presence ;  when  he  replied, 
^No,  no;l  am  not  sufiiciently  a  Roman  to  destroy 
myself/'  This  observation  was  certainly  correct;  for, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject, 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  Jfapdecn  the  Great  can 
$ulmit  wherever  personal  safety  is  concerned ;  and  no 
doubt  he  secretly  exulted  in  the  mildness  of  his  sen*^ 
tence,  when  he  knew  that  he  had  been  onee  publicly 
declared  an  oudaw,  and  had^  by  a  thousand  actions, 
merited  capital  punishment. 

Mr.  Whitbread's  name  being  introduced,  together 


with  the  fatal  termination  of  his  life,  he  seemed  inclined 
to  attribute  that  melancholy  catastrophe  to  tb6  hnmidity 
of  the  climate  in  England.  He  had  heard  that  the 
gloomy  month  of  November  produced  the  most  alarm- 
ing effects  on  persons  labouring  under  mental  opprea« 
sion ;  and  he  asked  a  variety  of  questions  concerning 
the  fogs  to  which  the  British  islands  tfre  subject,  and 
which  are  supposed  conducive  to  those  hypochondriacal 
feelings  which  have  often  terminated  in  self-destmo-' 
tioB.  With  his  usual  subtilty,  he  embraced  this  oppor^ 
tunity  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself,  that  he  really  considered  suicide 
as  a  crime,  originating  in  cowardice,  and  incapable  of 
justification  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  Such 
an  observation  from  a  man  possessing  any  sense  of  re^ 
KgioH  would  indeed  have  been  truly  appropriate ;  but, 
from  a  character  chiefly  distinguished  by  bkuphemies 
and  atrociiieef  it  certainly  comes  with  a  very  ill  graces 

The  Northumberland  now  approached  Madeira,  but 
the  atmosphere  was  so  hazy,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  it  until  the  vessel  got  betweeo  the  Desert  Island 
and  Puerto  Santo.  The  former  of  the^te  being  pointed 
out,  as  having  a  slight  resemblance  to  St  Helena,  in 
the  appearance  of  its  rocks,  which  are  almost  perpen- 
dicular, Napoleon  rose  from  the  dinner-table,  and  came 
on  deck :  but,  whatever  might*  have  been  his  feelings 
in  contemplating  this  place,  and  comparing  it,  in  idea^ 
with  his  destined  prison,  he  said  nothing.  It  was  ob^ 
served,  however,  that  be  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  affected  a  smile  of  contempt* 

Few  days  elapsed  without  some  enquiries,  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon,  concerning  the  health  of  the  crew,  and 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disorders  with  which 
some  of  them  were  afflicted.  To  the  practice  of  pble« 
botomy,  which,  at  this  period,^  happened  to  be  particu- 
larly necessary,  he  appeared  to  have  a  strong  objection; 
ridiculing  it  as  the  discipline  of  Doctor  Sangrado^  and 
urging  the  necessity  of  sparing  a  fluid  which  be  eon<- 
ceived  could  scarcely  be  sufficiently  kept  up  by  the 
provisions  obtainable  on  board  a  ship.  Notwithstanditag 
the  good  effects  which  were  obviously  and  repeatedly 
produced  by  the  application  of  the  lancet,  he-  persisted 
in  ridiculing  the  practice;  and,  on  meeting  the  surgeon, 
he  would  ask,  (applying  hia  fingers  to  the  inside  of  the 
opposite  arm,)  '*  Well,  bow  many  men  have  you  Med 
to-day  f^  and,  if  any  of  his  own  suite  appeared  unwell, 
he  would  exclaim,  ^  O  bleed  him,  bleed  him  I  the  lan- 
cet is  the  never-failing  remedy!''  The  recovery  of 
Madame  Bertrand,  however,  from  a  diangerous  inflam- 
matory fever,  in  consequence  of  her  losing  twenty-four 
ounces  of  blood,  and  abstaining  from  wine  and  animal 
food,  silenced  his  ridicule,  if  it  did  not  eo»vince  hia 

.  understandings 
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JThe  sUtte  of  bis  own  health  k  truly  8urpri0iiig»  whea 
we  reflect  on  the  diyershy  of  climates  to  wbicb  he  has 
been  exposed,  and  the-  fetigoe  which  he  musl  nec^sa- 
rily  have  undei^ne  during  the  lasttweilty-ftve  j^ears 
of  his  life.  To  sOme  questions  on  this  subject,  he  re*-, 
plied,  that  he  bould  only  recollect  two  instances  in 
which  he  had  evet  required  medical  asdist%noe ;  ^nd, 
qn.  these  Occasions,  he  was  relieyed,  in  the  fif«t>  ih.- 
stance,  !by.  a  single  dose  of  physic  ^and, .!»  Cbe  s^cM4 
by  the  ^^dibation'of  a  blister:  The  profiissiDttai  0Mh 
tleman,  also,  who* voluntarily} undertook  toacieoniptaf 
biiii  to  St;  Helena,  -when  his'  oWn  aurgebn  ^refused  4d 
attend  hhn,  lilas,t>bserved,  tfiat  his  tenperamcAt  is  iad«^ 
mirable,  and  that  his  puke  k  never  kbown  to  etceoi 
sixty-two.  .  •'  '»••..••'»  -r*. 

One  dayv;  whilst  Buonaparte  wata  questioning  the  w^ 
geon  of  th^  Northainberiandion!vafieus  points  eontteci; 
ed  with  the  )>racUce  vof  phlebotonoy,  that  gendeifiini 
ventured '  to  ask  wket|ifr  ^k;  sleep  were,  in.  general, 
sound.  Thk  was  a  qudiUen  well  calculated  iOi;roM9 
Ibe  furies  of  a  ^uilly  eonsoiejicfe^  and  to  barcoiv  <ttp 
6very  feeling  of  one  who,  iwbiklihe  reprobated  lb4  loM 
of  a  little'U'Ood  by  tbe.{ianoet»  bad  caused,  tivers*^ 
.that  ^*  precioils  fluid.''  tci  .be  ibed  tn  the  course  of  bk 
«sarpation»^4iMl -▼ile  agg^ressions.  •  The  heart  Of  Napo- 
leon,  however,  k  too  callbtis  to  be  aflfected  by:any  ne* 
collection  of  oriine,  oif  feeling  of  rtaiorae;  be  tihere- 
fare  repl&d,.  widb  perfect  copBpoMird,^^^iVp:  /  tons 
been'animdifferent  sh^per^^^^^  /  . 

One  Sunday,  while;  sitting  >alotbk:admirRl's:.lAble» 
Buonaparte  thought  proper  to  put  atteries  of.  .catego- 
rical questionb  to  tUe  cbaplMU-of  the  JKorthuflibertilnd, 
•n  the  tenets,  forms,  and  oeremoiiies,  ^  the  fiiaglkh 
dittirdi.  These  questions,.^  wiiU:  the  .  answaiB .  of r.  tks 
clergyman  to  whom.  they,  were  addressed; /wer^  to  jlb^ 
following  efiectr'  .  —^  .  i*.  >!»:! 

■  BumuLparte^*^^  How  ^mttny-isncranmnts/  are  f;eec|g^ 
nised  by  the  chkirch  of  England f"     ": i  :•*.       .  *.;   ) 

Ci^laiiu—'^  Two-^Baptiam  aad  the  LotdVi  Simper.? 
.  J3«ofiaparfew<^|*Is.noi^nmrriage  bensidersd! a» a  saU 
crament?^     .\  ,.  .v.  •."■'>•:  .^    •••:-..;.. 

.'  CAopfoin^^.  It  is  not.7  .     •  .         ^     ' 

Btumaparie.—*^  What  are  Ib^  teMn  ot  the  JQnglkli 
ehnrcb?''  ,    .      - 

.  Cftc^pfatiir---^  Episcopal  piolestant,  <>r  LoAheran^^^^ 
• .  Buonaparte.-r^  How  often  *  k  the  leneharkt  adauni^ 
steredf* 

CSUqpfaifb^r^In  the  capital*  ami  ottier  large  towjk, 
k  k  observed  once  a  month ;  but,  in  country  places, 
where  the  population  k  not  so  considerable,  it  k  only 
Miebrated  onee  a  jqaaiter,  that  k  to  say,  no  the  festi* 
Tubof  oar  Savioui^s  nativky^  or  Chrktmns-day ;  of  bk 


re«urrectioni  .or  Easter-day  ;>  the-^ deeoentef  ikto  Holy: 
Spirit,  or  WbitHMinday*;  and  the  feast  of  StfMicfaaeL^'^ 
uBu^oporle.— -*^ATe  all  the  conununicanta  pecssittMl  * 
to  4riok  out  .of.  the .  sasia  chalice  ?.''  .     .      -^r ^^ 

(7Aap/itifir^«They.|iPe." 

*  fiuonaparte^-^**  b40oa[imen  biMd  used  in  the'adnuV 
nklration  of  the  eucbarislfV.  .%  .  -  -.     .'t 

,  €;hopilfiHr^'it  k  whealen.  bread,  and  the  bcatltlM* 
^an-oonirehHently  be  procured*^   *.' )  ;  .^  /  . -' 

Buonaparte^ — ^  If  .wine  could,  iiot  be,  proenred  'ibr 
tbe-Qelebmitioii  rof  tbis  Mbcrament,.  wonid  it  be  allow- 
iMetp  introduce.  AiiyotberJikiuid.  Ml  a:sabstitutefV  t 
.•:C%qpfalR«^M*11mt.is  ^  case  which  probably rineven 
eisbuhred;  is  .wine  may  be  procured  in.  all  parte  oC 
England.';       •  . .        r  ... 

:jBicltfii9»arfnrr-'*-Are  the  biriieps  in  the.habir  of 
prtaohjiag'fre4ii|ently^''  ..•.•:•' 

'  £%lD^latM«^*^Ndi'they  aeldpmr preachy  button  partU 
culer  o^eakonSi;"  « •<      ' 

'.  ;Bmmdpartek'^^  Is  it  customaiy  for  tbemio  jwear  the 
mitreJ''-.     ,  '  ••     •  •    ••» 

dUaplain.^^1  think  I.  may  venture  to  assert,  that 
they  never  wear,  it  I  will  not  undertake,  .bowav«t. 
to  say,,  whether  the  archbishops,  wean  the  mitre,:  oe 
otherwise,  at  the  king's  coronation." 

Buonaparte>^^  Do  not  the  bishops '  sit  in-the-Housa 
of  Peers t'-'     ,  •    i   .•  .,, « 

^  eftopiotii-— ♦^They^de.?' 

:  Buokaparie^r^*^  What  term;  of  residanee  at  lh0>;an»* 
versicy  is  necessary^io  a  candidate  ibr  hcdy.  oiidenit/'»r. 
'  Cft^/oui-^'*  Four  years;  iiut  it.mo8t  be.understaod^ 
ibat  seven  or  eight  years  have  beten  generally  spent  hy 
sttdr  doididates  at'nome  dessical  school^. prior  toitbek 

adnriseion  into  the  umfersity.?       .  .  s^r.i 

I  JBacMMparle.^'-^.Wbal  period  must  elapse  ^  befiire.  a 
meitfber  of  the  onivArsity  ^can  attain  the  degree  ofi.doo* 
ter<in  diHnttyf  .'*;    .  ..;..:.:> 

Cftopfatik—- Nineteen  years,  ^reckoning  from  Jik  puk* 
trienlation."                                              i     .'.;■.-; 
<  •  1  Afewapirte.— ^  Which,  are  considered  as  the.  best 
seniimriea  for  the  study. «f  divinity?'' 

eiUq^fam>«^*<The  nnivemitks  of  Q&ford  and  Gana. 
Uridge*"  •     .  ••  ..{.:. 

.  AMNiaparte.^'^TKhat  are  the  tenets  of  .tb  church  of 
Scotland^'    .  

C%iqi/atii.-4->*  Oalfjnistic,  and  thek  discipline  k  callad 
pteehyterhm;  becauee  they,  reject  epkeopacy,  and^ao* 
knowledge  only  the  goreiMsent  of  priests  and/|mafty* 
iersy  or  elders."  '.  ..v, 

.,  jBneiiaparle^-^ In  whose  care  are'  die  regkters.of 
baptisms,  marriages,  an4  funerals,  reposkedi"  '.... 

Chaplaiiu — ^  They  are  someUmee  phuoed  in  die  hands 

ef  the  minasler;  but,  in  general,  they  are  kept  in>a 
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tMiig  dwat  ia  tliei  railfgHMiii  «f.die  drarebk  Tbia. 
dieit  »^iiMNH»d  Jbytbi^  locks;  Mch  lumoi^m  dMbrant 
kojri;  (hal'it.nay  mI]r  be.ap«o^  inliie  preMBce^f  tha 
amiiter.au)  4he  two  €lui«cl|*»waBdeiiflk''^ . 

It  is  possible  that  the  nfestisB  of  ioekimfi  iqk  led.  the 
miiid  of  BuoDspmrte  to  a  Very  difereiit  and  less  agreie-. 
able  subject  of  contemplation ;  as.  bis  qaestions  con- 
certuni^  thb  Angiicaa.chercb  proceeded  ue  further. 

After  erossiog^  the  Line,  with  the  accostomed.  ceh;- 
amiiesi  and. making  a  wweep  oS*  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
in  cQttsec|uence  of  the  wind  blowing  from  the  sooth- 
west,  the;  lofty  peak  of  St.  Helena  was  obscurely  per- 
e^mdy  at  sun-set^  op  the  14tb  of  October ;  and,  the 
next  morning,  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
idand  tbe.arriyal  of  their  too-celetMrated  guest... 
*  BttSttaparte  remained  in  his  cabin  about  an  hour  after 
the  Northumberland  had  caat  anchor  in  the  bay ;  but, 
at*the: expiration. of.  thai  time,  he  went  upon  deck,  and 
ascended  <a  ladder,  from  which  he  could  platnly  per- 
oehre.  the  enlrslitia  of  James  VaHey,  strongly  fortified 
with  cannon..  His  f(^elnigs,  perhaps,  were,  not  of  the 
most  pleanng  natnret  but  as  he  bsd  eTidentiy  studied, 
tfarnughout:  the-  ^yage,  to  conceal  (he  uatural  impe- 
iMrity  of  his  temper,  and  to  inipMss  the  Eagliih  with 
an  idea  that  he  had  formerly  been  itiisrepresented,  he 
neither  inadfe  any  nsmark  on  the  soene  hefere  htm,  nor 
4nffbred  bis  coanlsnance  to  betray  any  emotion* 

The  curiosity  excited  in  the  .colonists  of  St.  Hetena, 
fn^cpna^<|ueQce  efr>the  arrival,  of  aiman  who  had  so 
Isuif  tgiitaled  an^  convulsed  the  disnracted  nations  of 
SttKtp^  may  te  meree^iily  conoeived  than  represent- 
ed«  -In  cooscA|Dence  of  tbe  artangements,  however, 
vthieb  #ere  necessary  to  be  made  celattve  lo  the  accom- 
modation, of  the  Corsican  and  his  suite,  Buonaparte 
lettainrt  en*  btafd  till  the  evening  of  the  17th;  and, 
wdwa'lhe  InbidMtants  had  retired  to  their  respective 
hMiss,  he  proceiNied  privately  to  the  boose  of  tbe 
filHttteiianl-govanior,  which  had  been  $xed  on,  by  the 
admirtlU  as  his  first  and  temporary  residence. 

■  Tbe  lexl  i^io#niiig,  at  an  early  hour,  Butaaparte  attd 
Sir  Geofge  CocUbhm  eet  out  on  horseback  for  Lohg- 
wseod^  which  ^tas  the  place  inteiided  for  the  fixed  babi- 
taiion  of  the  former. 

Abodt  half-way  op  the  mtentain  leading  to  this,  spot, 
is  the.cdunlryJiouse  of  a  rsspectaUe  merchant,  named 
Brieimbe.  It  dccupies  about  two  acres,  on  a  level, 
which^  serais  to  have  been  fortned  by  dint  6f  human 
iabeor.  iu  the  accKvity;  and*  being"  well  supplied  with 
water,. it  exhibits. a  scene  of  .vegetation  adibirably  con- 
trasted Mfh  the  i^ocky  clifls  above  and  below.  To  this 
place,  called 'libs  Brtars^  Buonaparte  paid  a.  visit  on  bis 
rstim  Bom  LoagWcNid#  and,  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
vitation of  Bfr.  Balcombe,  he  relinquished  his  des^n 
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of  tretuaiing 'lo  the  house' of  the  liMtti^ah^KovitrikN-/ 
and  tbiis  avoided  the  gaze  of  ^e' assembled  ^Mislsi 
who  weiie  ankioosly  waititf|f  to-  see*  hinh  - 
I    About  one  hundred  end  fifty  fek  ft-6tn  Ihe^ansion, 
on  an  elevated  aKMind,  is  >aGkitbiC  structure,  ^mpfis- 
ing  one  apartment  on  thegfoundrflcklr;  aifd't^o  knialf 
rooms  above.*   This^pilnc^  struck  the  fancy  of  Napofe^u,- 
and  be  d'eteribined  to  take  tip  his  abode  here  till  Long- 
woodtsboold  be  ready 'for  bis  tecepliea.    The  confined - 
limits  of  the  edftce  admitted  "Of  no  oboic^  in  refipect  tMP  ~ 
affUngement.    The  ground-Soor  was  therefore  set  a)p#rt' 
for  Napoleon,  whilst  tbe  upper  story  was' divided  b^. 
tweeb  the  Count  de  la  Casas^  hi*  soui  and  '^e  valet  in 
waiting. 

A  short  time  after  Buonajparte  had'  fiked  hrs  r^ii- 
dence  at  this  place,  tbe  snrgeon  of  tlie  Vorcbumber^ 
land  called  to  enquire  after  his,.health  |  and  fodnd  him 
reclining  upon  a  jMvfa,  after  U' walk  lintbegavdenywhtsre 
he  had  found  the  heat  too  oppressive.  He  wa^-appa^ 
rently  ingood  ispiritai  and,  after -some  eaqMries  illa- 
tive to  tbe  jyfikers  swith  whom  he  hsd  kailed  from  'Bl^^ 
,land^  he  ohservetfibot'the  milissry  force:  on  the  ilrt^ad 
appeased  to  hcquite-as  great  aiflfae  produce  of  the 
place  cottM  .inaiotain;  and 'repressed  nioch'  astotrish^' 
ment  at  the  fifty^third  regiment  being  sent  out  ^  *<l>ut 
this,''  said  be,  ^  is  the  manner  in  which  the*  English 
get  rid  of  their  money.''  To  this  remfark  it  was  -  tf  1^  . 
property  repliedi  that,  when  any  measure  is  Vlele^iaiMd 
to  be  adopted,  the  empfoymentef  ^every  mestt^  Mt4v!^^  . 
der  tbatmeasttse  complelely  efl^ctualy  roust  beregaiMled' 
as  the  result  of  sound  policy.  .         •  . 

An  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr»  Baloembe'Ied  the  ssir^ 
geon  4>f  the  Northumberland"  again'  to  the  BHttrk^  in 
the  month  of  Novismbepritnd^  at  a  short  distance  fttMa 
the  htousev  be  met  Buonapiirte,  whose  approach  ilras 
announced  by  the  (^lettering  tioifae  of  his  heavy  military 
boots  among  the  rocks^  After  eixpressing  bis  surprise 
af  the  bmg  absence  of  tbis'«eiBcer;'Napoleoh  ^seated' 
himself  on-  a  rough  board  placed  between  two  stOMe^ 
iwhere  be  was  ebon  joined  by  De  la  Casas.  Oh  hl^  'sides 
of  this'  spot,  vbeles  were  heuped  on  each* other  soothe 
he%ht  of'  many  hundred*  feet  above  •  and  •below ;  and 
Buonaparte^  perceiving  that  the  shigiilwrity^M  fUe'sceDe 
had  rivetted  the  attention  of  his  vimevv  liskcfd*  him  bis 
opinion  of  it,  and  enquired  whether  tiie'£ngiisb  g^ 
vernmeat^md  acted  kindly  in  assigning  him 'MCfa  a  re- 
treat He  then  recurred  to  the  ^ate  of  ktbe^  islaiid,  knd 
remarked^  that  alf  the  descriptions  of -it  which  be*bad 
seen,  appeared  to  haveibeen  mudi»«6o  ftnroorabte;  un^ 
lens  there  were  parts  of  a  msiTe  agreeaUe' a^ppeiMiiee 
than  those  which  bad  hitherto  ^omeundnr  bi«  n^ticcb  • 

From  the  timeof*  NspoleoD'o'temoval'ID  lAef  Briars^  ^ 
it  was  thoo^  advisnUs:  that  lui  dUdl^  AouM  eon-  ' 
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•tantly  reside  there,  and  be  coimidered  responsible  for 
the  sfdurity  of  the  exile.  Certain  limits  were  also  as- 
signed for  exercise,  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  senti- 
nels; and,  in  case  of  the  prisoner  goiofif  beyond  these 
limits,  an  officer*  was  appointed  to  accompany  him.  It 
was  also  determined  that  no  person  should  be  suffered 
to  Tisit  bitn  without  a  passport  from  the  governor,  or 
the  admiral.  These  arrangements  were  highly  offen- 
sive to  Napoleon;  and,  as  his  remonstrances  on  the 
subject  proved  ineffectual,  he  appeared  inclined,  after 
his  removal  to  Longwood,  to  confine  himself  to  the 
grounds  surrounding  his  own  house. 

Tlie'Same  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  bulk  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  having  one 
day  escorted  Madame  Bertrand  to  Loogwood,  received 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  Napoleon.^  He  was  received 
in  the  anti*chamber  by  General  Montholon,  in  full 
dress,  who' introduced  him  to  another  apartment,  where 
the  great,  man  was  amusing  himself,  with  Bertrand,  at 
the  game  of  chess.  After  the  usual  salutations,  Buo- 
naparte continued  the  game;  and  our  author  remarked 
that  the  conversation  which  was  carried  on  by  the  per- 
sons in  the  apartment,  was  uttered  in  a  sort  of  whisper, 
which,  evinred  their  consideration  of  the  exalted  per" 
9(mage:\n  whose  presence  ihey  were  assembled. 
,  At  dinner,  the  Briiisli  visitant  was  seated  between 
Napoleon  aiid  Marshal  Bertrand,  white  a  vacant  chair 
aeeiped  t«  be  ceremoniously  reserved  for  the  empress, 
A  decanter  of  water  and  a  bottle  of  claret  were  placed 
by  $.be  side  of  every  plate ;  but  no  healths  were  drank 
during  the  meals,  and  the  wine  was  withdrawn  with 
the  dishes.  The  entertainment  occupied  about  an  hour; 
but  the  questions  of  Napoleon  were  so  numerous,  and 
succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity,  that  our  au- 
thor observes  be  scarcely  knew  either  what  he  ate,  or 
what  he  drank;  though  it  seems  the  French  ragouts 
and  fricasees  were  inferior,  in  his  opinion,  to  ^^  a  piece 
of  .roast  beef,  or  a  leg  of  matton,  with  caper^jsau^.'^ 
After  asking  a  number  of  questions  relative  to  the  dis« 
ease  and  treatment  of  General  Gouigord,  who  was  at 
this  time  confined  by  indisposition.  Napoleon  withdrew* 
into  mother  room,  and  sat  down  to  cards,  at-whith  he 
seemed  to  play  with  great  carelessness,  though  he  was 
evideutiy  well  aoquainted  with  the  game.  It  seems, 
he  remained  with  bis  party  about  half  an  hour  longer 
than  uiMial;  and,  when  he  had  laid  amde  his  cards,  be 
walked  to  and  fro  in  tipe  room,  aekin'g  so  many  qnes^^ 
tions,  that,  when  our  author  had  taken  his  l^ave,  De 
la  Casus  expressed  a  fear  that  his  inyitstion  to  dinner 
had  proved  a  punishment,  frotn  the  categorical  exami- 
nation he  had  undeigone* 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  tlie  surgeon  was 
Bgsdn  aent  for  by  Napoleon,  who  und^ntood  tliit  a  dup 


had  just  arrived  from  England*    He  enquired  if  thls^ 
were  the  fact,  aiMl  asked  particolariy  what  nelrspapers 
she  had  brought  oat.   'Our  author  replied  that  he  had 
seen  a  file  of  the  Courier,  and  had  also  obtained  a 
glimpse'  of  the  Times,  and  a  provincial  journal. 

**  Is  not  the  Morning  Chronicle  sent?" 

*•  I  have  not  seen  it.**  ' 

**  What  intelligence  is  therefrom  France f** 

**  1  glanced  at  the  French  newi  very  slightly." 

**  At  all  events,  you  must  recollect  the  substance  of 
what  you  did  peruse.*' 

**  There  were  a  few  articles  concerning  you ;  but  the 
part  which  I  read  related  principally  to  Marshal  Ney*s 
trial  and  condemnation.'* 

<*  What,"  said  Buonaparte,  without  the  least  emotion, 
or  the  slightest  change  of  countenance,  ''the  marshal 
has  been  sentenced  to  deiitfa." 

**He  has;  after  making  a  fruitless  representation  to 
the  ministers  of  the'  allied  sovereigns,  that  he  consi* 
dered  himself  guaranteed  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
convention  of  Paris.  On  bis  trial,  he  stated  that  you 
had  grossly  deceived  him  respecting  the  design^  of 
England  and  Austria ;  and  he  asserted  that  the  proda- 
mation  which  he  issued  on  your  behalf,  was  drawn  up 
by  Major-general  Bertrand/* 

In. consequence  of  this  remark,  Bertrand,  who  hap^' 
pcned  to  be  in  the  apartment,  observed  that  Ney  could 
not  be  blamed  for  advancing  any  fabricated  story  which 
might  have  been  calculated  to  save  his  life;  but,  he 
adde<],  the  assertion  concerning  the  prodamaiion  w«s 
equally  false  and  absurd ;  as  Ney  was  fully  capable  of 
penning  it  himself,  and  required  no  assistance.  Napo- 
leon, for  whom  the*  marshal  had  forfeited  his  honour 
and  his  life,  listened  to  these  remarks  with  the  most 
perfect  sang  froid^  and  nserely  remai-ked,  that  this  vic- 
tim of  his  second  usurpation  was  «  a  brave  maw.'* ' 

One  of  the  'most  interesting  anecdotes  <hat  h^i  hi. 

therto  been  related  of  BuoHaparte  since  his  IwchisioD 

in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  is,  in  substance^  as  follows:- 

— In  riding  through  a  deep  nrriiic,  clothed  witlra  rich 

exuberance  of  vegetation^  thfe  residence  of  a  farinlM^< 

caught  his  eye,  and   he  immediately  determined' to ' 

alight,  and  gain   some  information  respectiiifg.  its.  in-' 

mates.    Fortunately,  for  the  gratificfition  of  his'i6u- 

riosity,  the  iamlly  were  prevented,  by  this  sudden  sor- 

prise,  from  retreating;  which  they  would  infallibly  have' 

done,  hadthey  received  tfaeslightest  intimatioa^of  the 

approach  of  such  a  guest.'    The  tehaift  of  the  bouses  a' 

plain  and  simple  peasant,  met  him  at  the  door,  and 

asked  him  to  walk  in ;  when  Napoliion,  attended  by  He 

la  Casas,   immediately  accepted  the  invitation,  and, 

seating  himself  on  a  chair,  enquired  whedier  his  botot 

weremarriedt  *'*;>' 

uigiiizea  oy  '^^:^vj\^\rL\^ 
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^  Ym,  and  plaMe  yi|«»  Sir  Emperor/'  replied  the  far- 
mc^ ;  fearful  of  ofiending  by  an  omieeion  of  the  tatperta/ 
title.  . 

.    **  What  number  of  children  have  youf 
,    «Six.'' 

^  How  Duiuy  acres  of  kind  do  yon  holdf 
'    *' A)>out  one  hundred." 

^  Are  they  all  capable  of  cultivation  f" 

**No,  not  half  of  them.'' 

^  What  profit  do  you  derive  from  your  land  f  ^  . 

**liot  much;  thoug'h  it  has  certainly  increased  since 
you»  Mr.  Emperor,  came  to  this  idand.'* 
-     ^  How  can  you  explain  thatf 

^  Why,  Sir  Emperor,  you  must  know  that  we  do  not 
grow  corn,  and  our  vegetables  require  a  quick  sale. 
Now  we  have  often  had  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  fleet, 
and  if  it  did  not  come  in  when  we  expected  it,  our  arti* 
cles  were  all  liable  to  spoil;  but  since  you,  Sir  Crene- 
ral,  cama  to  reside  among  us,  we  have  a  ready  market 
ficHr  every  thing.'' 

'    **  Where  are  your  wife  and  children  f 
'    **  Dang  it,  I  fancy  they  be  scared,  and  please  you ;  for 
they  all  seem  to  have  run  away/' 

**  Call  them,  in,  that  I  may  see  them.  Have  yon  any 
good  waterf  " 

^  1  have,  sir,  and  wine  too ;  such  as  can  be  procured 
from  the.  Cape*" 

,  fhe  fi^rmer  nofr  stepped  out  of  the  apartment  in 
quest  of  his  wife,  and,  after  some  persuasion,  led  her 
*  tqrw^rA  to  bis  illustrious  guest;  whom  the  good  woman 
i^vidently  .contemplated  with  mingled  emotions  of  re- 
iKrence  and  astonishment.  At  the  instigation  of  her 
husband,  however,  she  brought  forward  a  bottle  of 
Cape  wine,  and  had.  the  Aomonrof  sitting  down  with  the 
adventurer  of  Ajaccio,  recently  styled,  by  the  caprice  of 
fortune.  Napoleon  the  Greaif  and  now  metamorphosed 
into  the  Exile  of  Si.  Helena  ! 

When  Buonaparte,  La  Casas,  the  farmer,  and  bis 
wife,  had. each  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  the  visitors  with- 
drew ;  and  a  few  subsequent  calls  on  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon renderedUhe  inhabitants  of  this  rural  mansion  so 
much  at  their  ease»  that  the  hostess  was  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  scared^  but  even  the  children  would 
boldly  enquire  when  JBeney  would  come  to  see  them 
again. 

We  have  now  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  curious 
assertions  relative  to  the  fate  of  Captain  Wright,  the 
Poke  D'Enghein,  the  sick  and  wounded  French  troops 
at  ^affa,  and  the  unfortunate  Turks  at  El  Arisb,  which 
have  appeared  in  a  recent  publication ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  are  merely  the  represeniations  of 
JBmomaparte  hiiMelf^  whose  fabehoods  and  perjuries 
have  been  los^;  and  universally  known ;  and  wbo  may 


be  considered  as  standing  in  the  situation  of  a  prisoner, 
who,  after  every  fad  has  been  proved  against  him,  sets 
up  such  a  defence  as  be  conceives  most  plausible* 

After  stating)  one  day,  X»  our  author,  that  he  had  at- 
tained a  soflicient  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
to  read  the  newspapers  with  facility,  he  started  thesnlb- 
ject  of  Captain  Wright ;  and,  with  his  usual  finesse,  pre- 
tended that  the  death  of  that  officer  had  depirived  him 
of  a  most  valuable  evidence  on  the  trial  of  certain  con- 
spirators in  and  about  Paris.  * 

**The  British  government,"  said  he,  **had  sent  out 
Captain  Wright  in  a  brig  of  war,  for  the  cypress  pur- 
pose of  landing  spies  and  traitors  on  the  western  coast 
of  France.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  seventy 
persons  thus  landed  were  actually  forwarded  to' Paris, 
where  they  adopted  such  measures  to  screen  themselves 
from  observation;  that,  altbough  I  was  informed  of  the 
iiict  through  the  medium  of  the  police,  the  place  of  their 
resort  remained  undiscovered.  I  was  every  day  assured 
that  some  attempt  would  be  made  upon  my  life,  and  I 
accordingly  adopted  every  necessary  precaution.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  English  brig  was  taken,  at  a  short 
distance  from  L'Orient,  and  on  her  commander.  Cap- 
tain Wright,  being  taken  before  the  prefect  at  Vannes, 
he  was  immediately  recognised; — the  prefect  having  at^ 
tended  me  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  News  of  th\i 
circomstance  being  forwarded  to.  Paris,  orders  were 
immediately  returned  to  question  all  the  sailors  sepa- 
rately, and  transmit  their  answers  to  the  minister  of  the 
police.  The  first  examination  was  of  no  importance; 
but  some  light  was,  at  length,  thrown  on  the  subject, 
by  one  of  the  crew,  who  acknowledged  that  his  captain 
had  landed  several  Frenchmen,  and  that  one  of  them, 
named  Pichegru,  was  a  remarkably  merry  fellow.  This 
statement  led  to  the  developement  of  a  conspiracy, 
which,  in  the  event  of  its  success,  would  have  plunged 
France  a  second  time  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  revolu- 
tion. Captain  Wright  was  now  forwarded  to  Paris,  and 
committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Temple,  till  I  should  fiiid 
it  convenient  to  bring  the  accomplices  in  this  plot  to' 
trial.  The  life  of  Wright  would  have  been  forfeited  by 
the  lawof  France;  but  he  was,  comparatively,  of  smalt 
importance.  My  primary  object  was  to  secure  the  prin- 
cipals, and  the  evidence  of  Captain  Wright  would  have 
been  of  the  greatest  importance. 

He  then  asserted,  as  seriously  as  be  did  in  Egypt,^ 
that  God  had  no  Son,  and  that  he  himself  whb  a  die- 
ciple  of  Mahomity  that  Captain  Wright  cotnmitted  sui-' 
crde  in  the  Temple,  as  stated  in  the  Moniteur,  and  at  an 
earlier  period  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  He 
added,  that  his  assertion  could  he  proved  by  existing 
documents;  and  actually  performed  the  farce  of  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  volume,  ,^pA#Sf^^^99li^y^X^ 
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CmSftll^JOXD  ISOVMSBBimwaLiiXF  BooiviPiittns; 


of  fiAdi^g^t9lBe  of  the  docufneiitil  f»  vrlitctb  de^  refi^rrdl. 
Id  thj%  bowerver^  1h9  hapfiQiied  loifiiil)  «iiii4fIh»dlMr:«i(0- 
^f<^«d^» .  wluftt  ;neir  :Hsb  V^A»i4ib|lre ,  lbe^t):  t^ 
jihp  subject  bjp  f apefs  writfea  uqd^&f .  ;bi9  Hvn  <  ckpriaoi  1 
.^ii^ecti^n?  '  yTecBunat^liBiitiie  tbwmtg^^b  srilbool  vo- 
.mpjidiiig  tj^e  reader  ibal  (^^9111  ijFrightV  ^l&tiiQe.  to 
.tbe  ^atenoe  of  a  plot  10  w,bicbt  tb^  .BrUi$h  goremw^ot 
w^  «^«r  impUcatedt  .woiildt:.ilo,4Q^^/})i^vp  b«e«  ^ 
ffreat  importanee:  and,  for  that  rf'aaon*.  it  ia:g^oarfilIy 
beli^y^d  tbat  Jie  was  ^fitnMy^pHitQth^  <^Mr<^i%0'ex- 
.tort  from  bim  ^  fek^  eonfesaioot  and  itbf^.tu.coaaa- 


/qoeoce  of  tbe  repetiiipn  of  iftat  toft«j|;a»'  tb9  guihnt  Urit  I  mediately  sent  to  aeise  ibiafiiati^i  and^ii  tbetnottieiit  of 


tOD  bnaatbed  bis  ]^BU 

^  Haying  tbua.  iiiip9dently  endeaf oiired  lo  jf  xopc^^ 
bioauaelf  from  tbe  iiaputatioQ  of  tbea^iinrcler  pf  Cap^ifi 
Wiright,  be  recorre^  ^  tbatipf  tht^  ^jnfyiffm^V^,  Jhike 
P^Sngheiw,  altbougb.  tbe  autbpr  .^  fjie  ^\l^Uv$frm 
Si.  Helena  "  ackiiowledgea»  tbat  ctk  l^ta  subject  be  al- 

jRTBya  remarked  .**.4m :  fivaw^  dlefi^e^  or  coalradtc^ofsf 
9iatfmentgj**  among  t)ioae  of >  tbe  Qorbican's  retiniie, 
**  who  were  a/icay<  on  tiptoe  to  bo  iia  apologUtoJ*: 

**  At  tbe  'period  to  wbicb.  I  oow.allads/'  .aa|d  tbe  de- 
throned itenrper,  ^a  nation  which  bad  been  rent  in 
|iiecea  wd  deloged  wjtb  blood  by  contending  fSeuttiona, 
had  been  happily  tranquilli;eed  by^niy  exertions ;  and.  in 
conaeqnoiiee  of  this  1  waf  placed,  by;  the  Toieeof  the 
lieoplef  at  the  bead  of  their xgovenMnent.  .  I  did  not  at* 
tain  the  auprerae  power  like  (MiTer  CromweU,  or  Ha^ 
chard  the  TJtird.  .  No^^I  found  a  di?dem  in  the  kennel, 
I  wiped  It  dean,  and  placed  it  on  my  o^yn  brow.  Tbe 
preaerTation  of  my  life  waa  now  identified  with  the  con^ 
timiaDce  of  that  tranquillity  which  I  h<^d  sp^lately  aucf 
eeeded  in  reatoring.  Every  nigb^  boweyer^  \  neceived 
infimiation  that  some  treasonable  pipt  waa  agitating, 
and  that  meelingp^  of  the  conspirators  wer^  actually  held 
at  certain  houses  in  Paris';  though,  notwithstanding  all 

*  the  exertions  of  tbe  police,  no  soltf^iicfory  proofs  could 
be  brought  forward*  After  some  time,  suspicion  fell  on 
General  Moreau,  and  I  w|is  immediately  advised  to  ar- 
rest him ;  but  his  name  and  character  stood  ^p  high  in 
the  public  opinion,  that  I  conceiTed'he  bad  every  thing 
to  rkk  and  nothing  to  attain  by  conspiring  agflinst  me* 
I  accordingly  refused*  at  tbat  time,  to  order  bis  arrest ; 

.  butsaid  to  the  minister  of  police,  *  You  have  denounced 
Moreau,  Geoiffesi  and  Picbegru  i  let  me  be  convinced 
diat  tbe  latter  is  in  Paris,  :and  I  will  instantly  cause  the 
former  to  be  secured.'  Another  circumstance  of  a  very 
afngular  nature  led  to  the  discovery  of  tbe  plot.  Hap- 
pipning  to  be  particularly  ipakeful  and  agitated  One 
nigbty  I  arose  and  read^over  the  list  of  suspected  per-, 
sons;  when  chahcb,  which  govbbks  tub  world,  led 
me  particnhriy  to  notice  the  name  of  a  surgeon,  who 


Jisid  .Moswfly  relimed  *i^M^*o«li|i(MMfal  kvt  Elq()aiid. 
Tbe^i^ge,  expeneMe,^iand  tduOtttidn  of  <h(sulaii,;cotti* 
vinced  me  tbat  his  conduct  was  rather  to  be  attribiited 
to  pecuniai^  oivoBiuataneiailriK^ 
tachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons*  I  ac<M»f^gly 
cauaed  him  to  hm  arraetojl,  kadP  ord^ed  W^MMiikiy  mock 
trial  to  be  instituted,  by  whiMi  hift^'W«i  pnMhoclnced 
guilty,  doomed  to  deathi  md  biM  that  his  ^Mfbiion 
would  take  place  within  sik'h<M-li>  iTbis  itrltfi^^ 
ternfiMMm  into  ecsg^eMm,  Ondif  tiew! appealed  ihat 
Pichegmfaada  brother^  » Iciest  oi^fbo  ttimflstic  order, 
resident  in  Pftris*    A  pant^Vrf^gens'^atmoik  w«ro  imi^ 


ilia  atresia  thfeoM.isolihf'forgettiiig  the^onseqOenee's  of 
jNich:4  ^eatiaiii«nenq«]r4d;  #'An¥  I  thus  tteated'^'fc^ 
havingnflbrded  abetter  tO'ii'b#otlMl*f^'  >..}•/  * 
l!  ffi  Tbo  object  ^f  the»  conspiracy  iras  my  d^strilcttopiu 
and'l  w^  aware  drntHie  plotjenttnated  fi<>tti  Engl&iid, 
and  that/the  domt  lyArtois  wm  si  Ae  head  of  it»  T6 
the  east  he  despatched  the  Duke  D'Eng^ien,  and  td  ttih 
west  he  sent  iheDuke  De  Berrijr  wWtst  acdief^tarfes  of 
the  plot  werelanded  in  FraMe  by  QtMlh  i^easels^  ind, 
Moreau  was  induced  io  :embpace  the  trailorotis  c^oBse. 
Tbe  moment  was  pregm^nt  wiih  ^danger*  i'perc^fved 
that  I  already  tottered  on  the  brink  of  a  preOipJce,'  and 
I  determined  to  burl  back  the  tbundel'  upon  the  lleladbi 
of  the  Bourbons  even  in  the  British  eft^Hah  I'Wim 
strongly  importiiiied  to  airte  the  Dufce  D^Engfaieni^  uot- 
withstanding  his  beiuf  tin  a  neuirai  lerrJrory;  'ftnillhd 
policy  of  that  measure  was  uigedby  tbePrittcO'^'Be^ 
nevento  with  ay  bis  eloquetace.  rwouldtto^  {je%iki«r, 
saiictiou  the  order  with  mysignature  ti/ff  ^mht^o^ 
tTtfieecI  of  iis  meeanly.  Between  me  and  the  !Diilce  bf 
BadOn,  the  aiiair  could  be  eMiy  ammgedi  atid,1n>AfG^ 
I  only  adopted  the! principle  of  your  goveiumevt  When 
it  seized  the  Daoiah  fleet,  whieb  was  supposed'^o  h^  d€^ 
stined  against  your  counfry^  Tt  had  l^eeu  itOpeatedly 
urged  to  me  as  H  mmnd  poHiieal  primeipie,  tbat^  ^kiUi 
the  JBomrbam  etieiedi  my  djpMMg  could  nevet^  ie  iieow&4 
This  opinion  I  carefully  examined,  and  the  reMilt  wtti, 
a  ikorovgk  eomncti<m  of  ki-kmce^ilty.  The^  Wk^ 
D^Engbi^  (Was  implicated  in  tbe  conspiracy  as  «il  ae- 
cessary,  atld,  ^though  residwigon  a  neutral  fterrftoiy, 
the  uigeoey  of  a  ctee  in  which  my  security  antf -^^ 
tranquillity  of  France  were  involved,  folly  justified  >my 
conduct*  Aeeordinfffy  I  ordered  kim  tor  he  oeized  and 
tried s  and,  on  beings  found  guilty,  hewite  iOHien^edto 
deaths  amdshoi  immediaiehf ;  md,  had  LtmoXVlW 
been  in  hisplacct  he  toakld  haveAared  ihoMmefnt^ 
Now,  if  any  pereoiis  have  been  led  Io  justify  ihe 
conduct  of  the  usjurper  of  the  throne  of  St.'LOois''fi^tai 
this  statemout,  we  must  depior&'their  waibt  of  peitefK 
tion.    N^ii^Wistenrfii*  airthe^^^jig^^^^ 
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speaker;  be  hwi  here  HFOwed  kiiMelf  en  onbTuebing 
miheitif  baUeHng  tiiattbe  world  to  g^oyemed  atone  by 
«Aaiice/-*-a  complete  deepoi,  eertablisbing  a  iiroeJfc  ^- 
immalf  and  terrifying  a  man  into  conifeasion  bj  an  ille^ 
gml  mtience  of  deatb;*^-a  lawless  tyrant^  dkpeitimvg 
with  4be  Qsagea  of  civilized  ilatiohs,  because  tbe  affair 
conld  be-  eanly  arrmntjed  between-  bim-a^^  k  veryin- 
fei^ior  power; — a  eait&rd^  wbo  kn^w  he  dared  not  bring^ 
Ike  Puke  IVEngbeiA  to  a  /mftfie  /nir/,-  and  "therefore 
ordered  hieito  be  tried  and  sentefncedto  death  by  one 
of  his  imeek  tribunah  ;'^9Xk^  a  cool  Calculating  assassin^ 
who  anxiously  anticipated  the  destruction  of  the*  whole 
race  of  the  Bourbons.  Such,  courteous  reader,  are 'the 
actuai  vmtfessions  of  the  Exile  of  St;  Helena.     ' 

With  respect  to  bis  allnsion  to  tbe  seizure  tff  the  Da*- 
nkb  fleet  by  Great  Britain^  it  is  equally  fntile  and  con* 
iemptible.  Great  Britain  Anteti?  that  tbc^  Danish  flotilla 
was  designed  to  ^act  agvinSt  her;  and,' therefore,  de- 
manded that  it  should,  for  a  certain  4inie,  be  deposited 
in. her  kands^  then  to  be  restored- without  deterioration; 
and  it  was  not  till  this  demand  was  pereitoptorily  re- 
fused, thai  an  appeal  was  made  to'  force.'  For  erery 
drop  of  Uood^  thcFefore,  which  was  spilt  on  that  oc- 
casion, the  Danish  gtHrernment^  or  rather  Buonaparte 
himself,  the  dictator  to  that  government,  was  responsible. 
How^are  h^  then  to  make  a  comparison  between  this 
circipnistance,  which  transpired  openly  before  the  worid, 
and  his  murder ^f  an  amiable  aAd  innocent  prince,  in  the 
gloom  of  midnighti  and  by  tbe  brink  of  the  grave  into 
which  he  was  instantly  precipitated,  lest  ^CnAKcc^ 
which  rules  the  world,''  should  have  discovered  the 
mangled  corpse  to  some  patriotic  eye,  and  Frante  should 
have  -risen  to  crush  tbe  assassin. 

As  to  the  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  tbe  un- 
forliiMite  diike  to'his  murderer,  we  certainly  negret  that 
an'officer  in  the  British  service^  and  a  gentleman  so 
respeieUble  as  the  Author- of"  the  ^Letters  from  St. 
Helena,''  should  hare  given  publicity  to  what  he  con- 
fess^ to  have  been  biit'^  accpy  in  the  pobession  of  the 
Count  de'ia  Cases," .and  what  be  must  certainfy  (^on- 
eefvie^  upon  oool  reflection,  to  have  been  a  trile  fabti- 
coridn^  as  eoery  j)c«r/ofitis  inconsistent  with  the  high 
charactei*  of  tbe  duk^,  and  only  calculated  to  represent 
him  as  a  dMoyal  trtnior  to  his  legitimate  prinoe. 

On  being,  reminded  that  he  v^as  also  nnivenially  con- 
sidered, in  England,  >a8  the  mutpdererofPichegm,  Buo- 
naparte exclaimed,  ^  How  absurd  and  disingenuous! 
This.  iS'a'tine  proof  how  tbe  reasoning  fhculties  of  the 
English  are  obs^^ed  byprejudicel  Why  shoufd  a  man 
be  despatched  id  private,  wlio  was  ah^dy  doomed 'to 
die  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  f  In  regard  to 
JUvrea^^  (h«  case  would  have  l>een  diflhrenL  Had  he 
died  ill  prison,  there  might  have  been  jiome  foundation 
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for  the  opinidti  that  be  h4d  Mt  fiitlen  by  his  own  hands^. 
He  was  not  on}y  popular  tbroughoat  .the  nation,  bctt  be^ 
le^ed  by  the  ^thny ;  and,  bad  bis  end  resembled  that  of 
Pichegru,  I  should  always  have  been  considered  the 
author  of  his  death." 

FV6m  this  speech  it  appears,  that  the  usurper  con- 
sidered the  death  of  Picheg^rn  as  an  event  which  might 
be  'eiaSily  slurred  over  by  tbe  improbability  of  bis  oc- 
casioning it;  aiid  that  Moreau  escaped  a  siraihir  fat^ 
merely  tbroogb  the  fears  of  the  man  who  feels  indig«« 
naiit  at  the  appeHattOn  of  cbfeardy  aft^r  abandoningiiis 
wrotiched  armies  in  Russian' Poland,'  and  on  the'phinS 
of  Waterloo,  whilst  he  hastened  to  hide  his  ifuilty  and 
degraded  head  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Tborileries; 

He  next  adveHed  to  bis  conduct  toward  the  sick  and 
wounded  *of  his-  own  soldiers  at  JafTa ;  whoSe  melan- 
choly fate  has-been  so  fully  stated,  and  so  ably  illus- 
trated, by  the  pen  of  Sir  Robert  Wihon. 

•*  Had  I  committed,"  said  he,  "  the  act  of'  which  I 
am  accused,  I  should  have  drawn  upon  myself  the  exe- 
cration of  my  troops;  and  it  is  even  probable  tbieit  they 
would  have  refused  to  obey  my  further  orders.  To  no 
part  of  my  conduct,  therefore,  have  Ig^iven  more  publi- 
city than  to  thii^." 

After  asking  our  author  whether  he 'had  peruSed  Siir 
Robert  Wilson's  publicatioti  on  tbe  Egyptian  campaign, 
and  wbeHier  Sir  Sidney  Smith  bad  ever  attempted  Xt 
corroborate  tbe  statements  of  Sir  Robert,  he  spoke  to    - 
the  following  eflTect :— ^ 

**  After  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  was  raised,  it  b^ 
came  indispensible  that  the  army  should  retire  upon 
Jaffa.  The  force,  however,  which  JeKza  Pacha  bad 
under  his  command,  precluded  the  possibility  of  occu- 
pying this  town  for  any  length  cf  time.  Chreat  numbers 
of  my  soldiers  were  either  sick  or  wounded,  and  their 
removal  occupied  my  first  attention.  Soine  of  them 
were  forwarded  to  Damietta  by  Water;  and  the  most 
convenient  carriages,  that  could  be  constructed,  weie 
appropriated  to  the  accpmtnodation  of  the  others,  in 
their  necessary  passage  through  the  desert.  It  was 
stated,  however,  by  the  chief  of  tbe  medical  staiflT,  diat 
seven  persons,  who  were  at  that  time  in  a  quarantine 
hospital,  ift^ere  infected  with  the  plague^  and  that  tbe 
disorder  was  so  malignant,  that  they  were  not  likely  tc 
survive  fofty-eight  hours." 

Napoleon  was  here  interrupted  by  the  surgeon  of  the  * 

Northumberland,  who  ^enquired  whether  there  wera 

no  more  than  seven  persons  in  tbe  hospital;  remarking, 

at  the  same  time,  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  mentioned 

either ^/^y-^eveit  or  seventy-seven. 

\  To  this  the  fallen  usurper  replied,  **  The  Turks,  at 

this  time,  were  in  considerable  force,  and  their  biirba- 

reus  treatment  of  the  Christian  prisone;s,  who^happened    > 
»^  (J     '  •  uigiiizea  oy  '\^:j  v>^ v>^  lv^ 
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t«  fall  into  their  haods^  was' proverbial  throughout  taj 
army»  and  consequently  influenced  my  conduct.  I  re- 
peat that  there  were  but;«even  men  whom  I  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  at  Jafia»  and  they  were  in  such  a  state 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  remove  them» 
even  setting  aside  the  danger  of  infection,  which  they 
might  have  communicated  to  their  healthy  comrades* 
Thus  circumstanced,  I  sent  for  the  senior  medical  ofli- 
cer,  and»  after  some  conversation,  in  which  he  stated 
that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  live  forty- eight  hours. 
If  from  a  motive  of  humanity,  recommended  him  to 
nhorten  the  sufferings  of  these  persons  by  the  admini' 
stration  of  opium;  adding,  that  if  I  were  situated  like 
them,  I  should  wish  such  a  mode  of  conduct  to  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  myself*  Contrary  to  my  an- 
ticipation, however^  my  proposal  was  refected,  I  there- 
fore halted  my  troops  a  day  longer  than  I  had  designed ; 
and,  on  my  leaving  JaAa,  I  left  a  rear-guard  in  the  city, 
who  remained  there  till  the  third  day,  when  I  received 
intelligence  that  the  sick  persons  were  no  more/' 

Now  the'  fact  is,  that  this  mysterious  business  has 
been  so  ably  developed,  and  so  well  explained,  by  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  that  we  can  by  no  means  wonder  at 
any  falsehood  which  Buonaparte  should  utter  to  invali- 
date, if  possible,  the  veracity  of  that  writer;  nor  must 
the  reader  remain  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that,  with  all  the 
littleness  of  soul  by  which  Napoleon  the  Great  is  really 
characterised,  a  base  insinuation  was  held  out  to  our 
author,  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  both  in 'his  writings 
and  the  humane  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  Lava- 
lette,  had  been  simply  actuated  by  a  desire  of  pecuniary 
gain  ; — an  idea  too  contemptible  to  have  beeii  formed 
by  any  one  but  the  low-born  adventurer  of  Corsica* 

Conceiving,  perhaps,  that  the  present  was  an  admi- 
rable opportunity  of  glossing  over  several  of  his  horrid 
transactions,  Buonaparte  next  adverted  to  his  massacre 
of  tlie  Turkish  garrison  of  El-Arish.  ^  At  this  time,'' 
said  he,  *'  General  Kleber  was  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Damietta,  and  Desaix,  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Quitting  Cairo,  I  traversed  the  desert,  in  order  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  former  at  EKArish.  The  town 
was  vigorously  attacked,  and  compelled  to  capitulate ; 
when  it  appeared  that  many  of  the  prisoners  were  na- 
tives of  Nazarethi  or  Mount  Tadmor.  These  were  set 
at  liberty,  on  their  promising  to  return  peaceably  to 
their  families :  at  the  same  time  they  were  desired  to 
tell  their  countrymen,  that  the  French  would  no  longer 
consider  them  as  enemies,  unless  they  should  6nd  them 
in  arms  u^er  the  banners  of  the~  pacha* 

**  The  army  now  'proceeded  towards  Jaffa,  having 
previously  made  themselves  masters  of  Gaza*  The 
city  wore  a  formidable  aspect,  and  its  garrison  proved 
to  be  very  numerous*    A.  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in, 


summoning  the  place  to  surrender ;  but  the  officer  who 
carried  it,  had  no  sooner  entered  the  gates,  than  the 
Turks  struck  off  his  bead,  fastened 'it  on  a  pole,  and 
exhibited  it  to  the  French  army.  This  horriAjspectacIf 
rendered  the  soldiers  perfectly  furious,  and  I  yielded 
to  their  unanimous  request  of  leading  them  on  imme- 
diately to  the  attack*  After  an  assault  and  reisstance 
more  sanguinary  than  I  had  ever  previously  seen,  the 
place  was  carried  by  storm,  and  it  required  all  my  ex-^ 
ertions  to  restrain  the  vengeance  of  the  troops* 

*^  Early  the  next  morning,  I  received  intelligence 
that  five  hundred  men,  who  had  recently  formed  a  part 
of  the  El-Arish  garrison,  and  whom  I  had  permitted  to 
depart  on  condition  of  returning  to  their  homes,  were 
recognised  among  the  prisoners*  This  intelligence  was 
afterwards  confirmed,  and  /  ordered  the  fine  hundred 
men  to  be  drawn  out^  and  shot  immediately.** 

We  shall  only  remark  here,  that,  from  Napoleon's 
own  account,  he  appears  to  have  been  really  guilty  of 
the  massacre  laid  to  his  charge ;  and,  as  to  his  attempts 
to  palliate  the  circumsta^nces  of  his  guilt,  no  one  need 
be  surprised  who  has  any  recollection  of  the  vetaeity 
of  his  bulletins^  or  of  the  .statements  occasionally  in- 
serted by  his  commands  in  the  polluted  pagfes.of  the 
Monileur. 

After  some  conversation  relative  to  ^the  infernal 
machine"  as  the  Parisians  called  it,  which  Buonaparte 
impudently  ascribed  to  the  contrivance  of  the  British 
ministry,  he  expressed  an  idea,'  that  a  sensation  which 
he  felt  in  his  rigfat  foot  might  be  a  symptom  of  the 
gout;  observing,  that,  though  neither  of  his  parents 
had  been  afflicted  with  that  disorder,  his  uncle,  Cardi- 
nal Fesch,  had  sufiered  severely  from  its  attacks.  On 
the  surgeon  of  the  Northumberland  remarking,  that  he 
hardly  appeared  to  take  exercise  enough  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  health,  he  observed,  **  I  am  awar^fc  that 
my  rides  are  too  limited;  .hot  the  circumstance  of 
being  attended  by  an  officer  is  so  unpleasant  to  my 
feelings,  that  I  feel  necessarily  obliged  to  shorten  them* 
I  do  not,  however^  experience  any  inconvenience  from 
the  want  of  exercise*  It  is  easy  to  accustom  oneself  to 
privations ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  I  can  tell  you,  that, 
though  at  one  period  of  my  life  I  was  on  horseback  se- 
vehil  hours  every  day  during  six  years,  I  once  passed 
eighteen  months  without  quitting  my  house." 

Recurring  to  the  circumstance  of.  being  accompanied 
by  an  officer,  he  said,  ^  You  are  well  acquainted  with 
this  island,  and  must  be  perfectly  aware,  that,  from 
either  of  the  hills,  a  sentinel  could  keep  me  constantly 
in  view  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my  excursion. 
But,  if  a  single  soldier  or  officer  thus  stationed  would 
not  satisfy  your  governor,  let  him  place  a  whole  troop 
of  dragoons  as  spies  on  ray  conduct,  and  let  them  con* 
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glantly  keep  me  in  ▼lew,  only  lei  me'rfde  oat  wilfaout 
an  officer  by  my  side/* 

On.  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from  India*  at  St«  Helena, 
|be  Countesa  of  London  paid  a  visit  to  the  governor, 
at  TIantation-house ;  and»  for  the  .gratification  of  her 
cariosity,  Buonaparte  was  invited,  to  a  dinner  of  cere- 
mony given  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe«  The  wily  Corsican, 
however,  cpnjectared  the  caufte  of  his  being  invited, 
and  refused  even  to  return. an  answer  to  the  govemor'^ 
card.  Oar  anther  reminded  him  that  the  strangers  in 
the  town  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  as  he 
passed  to.  Sir  Hudson's  hpuse :  but  this  piece  of  intelli- 
gence was  received  witjb  such  displeasure,  that  he  for- 
got, for  a  moment,  his  hypocritical  affectation  of  ^mild- 
ness and  courtesy ;  and,  with  the  utmost  petulance  of 
''tone,  look,  and  gesture,''  exclaimed,  ''What!  go  to 
dinner,  surrounded,  perhaps,  by  a  file  of  soldiers !"  In 
a  short  time,  however,  he  seems  to  have  recollected  that 
he  bad  displayed  something  of  his  genuine  character ; 
as,  he  added,  in  less  impassioned  language,  "Tbey 
certainly  could  not  suppose  that  I  would  accept  the 
invitation.  The  length  of  the  way,  and  the  unseason- 
abteness  of  the  hour,  might  be  urged  against  it :  be- 
sides, I  have  almost  determined  to  keep  within  the 
length  of  my  chain,  rather  than  submit  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  officer." 

Tbe  Countess  of  Loudon  felt  greatly  disappointed  at 
being  obliged  to  leave  St.  Helena  without  seeing  Na- 
V  poleon ;  and  this  was  mentioned  at  Longwood  a  few 
days  after  her  departure.  "Pray,"  enquired  Buona- 
parte, "  would  the  English  have  considered  it  indeco- 
rous, if  the  countess,  accompanied  by  Lady  Bertrand, 
bad  visited  me  in  this  garden  f  Several  ladies  have 
been  thos  introduced,  on  their  returning  to  England." 
He  then  abrqptly  changed  the  subject,  (anxious,  we 
presume,  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  general  knmoledge^ 
and  enquired  whether  our  author  understood  physiog- 
nomy, and  whether  he  had    ever   perused   Lavater's 

work  on  that  subject,    Mr.  W replied,  that  he  had 

seen  some  extracts,  li|ut  had  never  made  physiognomy 
an  object  of  his  study. 

"Cannot  you  judge  from  the  features  of  a  man's 
face,  whether  be  be  possessed  of  talents  9" 

"  I  can  only  say,  that  I  know  when  a  countenance 
prednces  an  agreeable  or  displeasing  effect  upon  my- 
self." 

"Ahl  yon  have  discovered  the  secret.  Have  you 
remarked  tbe  fece  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowef" 

"Ihave." 

"And  what  is  your  opinion  of  itf  " 

To  this  question  our  author,  with  equal  wit  and  gal- 
lantry,  replied,  that  the  fece  of  Lady  Lowe  was  much 
more  pleasing. 


One  dayi  afler  Mr.  Raffles,  the  late  governor  of  Java, 
had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Corsican,  our  author  arrived  at 
Longwood  just  as  the  j^rea^  man^  surrounded  by  all  his- 
retinue,  male  and  female,  was  preparinj^  for  an  excur- 
sion. The  carriage  was  drawn  np  to  the, door,  the 
saddle-horses  by  the  side  of  it,  and  the\nobles  and 
generals  standing  with  their  hats  under  their  arms, 
whilst  a  brisk  gale  was  blowing  the  .petticoats  of  the 
ladies  about  them  in  a  very  unmannerly  way.  Buona- 
parte no  sooner  saw,  the  surgepn,  however,  than  he 
stopped  as  usual  to  ask  a  series  of  questions. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  governor  of  Java  f  " 

"I  am  not;  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  till  this  day." 

"  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  island.?" 

"  I  know  it  merely  from  the  representation  of  other 
persons." 

"The  climate  has  been  represented,  by  the  Dutch, 
as  very  pestilential ;  but  I  think  it  is  now  considered  ' 
in  a  more  favourable  light  than  formerly." 

^  i  believe  it  is:  at  all  events,  it  has  not  been  found 
so  unhealthy  as  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  plague,  and  ba^e  yon 
ever  seen  a  person  labouring  under  that  disease?"-  :, 

"I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  that  description,  aqd 
am  otily  acquainted  with  the  disorder  in  consequence 
of  what  I  have  read." 

"  In  Egypt,  the  French  army  suffered  severely  by 
it,  and  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  support  the 
spirits  of  many  who  were  not  attacked  by  it :  yet,  dur- 
ing two  years,  I  contrived  to  conceal  from  the  troops 
what  was  perfectly  well  known  to  myself." 

Our  author  having  remarked,  that  the  infection  might 
be  conveyed  by  the  touch,  he  replied,  "No;  it  can 
only  be  communicated  by  the  breath.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  I  visited  the  hospital  repeatedly,  and  touched  the 
patients,  to  inspire  their  attendants  with  confidence; 
knowing,  as  I  did,  that  the  disorder  could  only  be  con«» 
veyed  through  the  organs  of  respiration.  On  these  oc- 
casions, 1  always  dined  and  took  a  few  glasses  of  wine 
previous  to  going  to  the  hospital ;  and,  whilfct  there,  I  al- 
ways took  the  precaution  of  standing  in  such  a  position, 
that  the  breath  of  the  sick  person  was  blown  from  me.'' 

After  some  more  conversation  of  a  general  nature,  our 
author  was  asked  to  accompany  the  ex-emperor  in  bis 
ride ;  during  which.  Napoleon  proposed  several  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  comparative  skill  of  the  French 
and  English  surgeons, — the  highest  fees  given  to  phy- 
sicians in  England, — tbe  expense  of  the  British  army, 
and  navy,  &c.  He  then  stated  that  it  was,  at  one 
time,  his  intention  to  have  divide^  the  medical  men  in 
France  into  three  distinct  classes ;  the  first  of  which, 
being  selected  from  the  most  eminent  of  their  profes- 
siouj  shoikd  have  had  some  honorary  badge  of  dis-  ^ 
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tiDCtion ;  whibt  the^tknid  dim  sboald  have  been  ex- 
tremely humble,  and  idlowed  to  administer  none  but 
tbe  most  simple  medk»tfes«  .  ^ 

**  Accordi}ig'to  my  idi^af/^  said  he^  *^  a  phyaiciaii)  Tike 
a  general  officer^  should  be  a  man  possessing'  great 
powers  of  discernment  and  -  observation  ;  which  will 
enable  him  to  discover  the- position  and  strength  of  the 
enemy ; — such  a  practitioner  will  dispossess  the  foe, 
without  employing  force, 'which  might  dilapidate  the 
citadel.  Now,  I  conceive,  that  the  application  of  the 
lancet,  or  the  administratiolk  of  mercury,  if  carried  too 
far,  cannot  fail  of  injuring  the  constitution,  which  they 
are  designed  to  improve.'' 

Some  allusion  being  made  to  the  «tate  of  his  own 
health,  he  observed,  that,  when  the  army  of  Italy  suf- 
fered greatly  from  fever,  in  consequence  of  Jbeing  en- 
camped in  a  swampy  situation,  he  had  no  attack ;  as 
he  had  always  sufficient  exercise,  and  invariably  ob- 
served the  greatest  teyiperance. 

On  being  asked  if  he  had  not  once  been  sdbject  to  a 
cutaneous  eruption^  he  replied  in  the  affirmattve,  and 
related  the  following  anecdote : 

^Whilst  commanding  a  battery  of  two  guns  at  the 
idiege  of  Toulon,  two  dannoneefB  were  lulled  by  my 
side,  in  consequence  of  a  discharge  from  one  of  the 
English  gim-boats.  I  immediately  seized  a  ramrod, 
which  fell  from  the  band  of  one  of  the  soldiers.  The 
man  happening  to  be  afflicted  with  the  tlc^A,  and  the 
ramrod  falliiig  warm  from  his  band,  I  received  the  infec- 
tion, and,  in  a  few  days,  found  myself  completely  dis- 
eased. I  accordingly  had  recourse  to  bathing,  which 
seemed  to  answer  the  desired  end ;  but,  at  the  expira- 
tion  of  five  years,  I  had  a  second  attack  of  the  com- 
plaint, which  I  suppose  must  have  remained  udde- 
strayed  in  my  blood.  A  cure,  however,  wds  speedily 
effected,  and  1  have  had  no  recurrence  of  the  disease 
since  that  time." 

He  admitted  that  he  was  very  thin,  and  subject  to  a 
troublesome ^ougb,  on  his  return  from  Egypt;  but 
that  Doctor  Corvesart  (who,  it  seems,  received  three 
fliousand  Napoleons  for  his  attendance,  as  accoucheur^ 
at  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome)  had  recovered  him, 
by  blistering  him  twice  on  the  chest. 

In  the  last  interview  which  our  author  had  with  Na- 
poleon, he  felt  peculiarly  anxious  to  learn  his  opinion  of 
that  reuowi\ed  warrior  who  has  immortalized  the  plains 
i}{  tl^aterloo,  and  filled  the  world  with  his  heroic  deeds. 
Ite  therefore  said,  '*The  English  nation  particularly 
wisii  to  ascertain  your  opinion  of  the  military  character 
oif  Lord  Wellington.  '  They  conceive  you  would  do  jus- 
tice to  that  character,  and  they  are  probably  inclined 
to  believe  that,  if  frankly  questioned  on^the  subject,  you 
would  pronounce  an  eulogy  of  which  the  duke  himself 


might  be  proud.'*  On  this  occasion,  however,  our  au- 
thor had  mUiaken  the  man  to  whom  he  addressed  bim** 
self.  Ti^jB  beaten,  dethroned,  and  disgraced  Cbrsktan 
possessed  none  of  the  generous  feelings  imputed  to  him. 
The  name  of  his  immortal  vanquisher  sealed  his  guilty 
lips  in  silence,  and  the  question  was^  pitifully  evaded 
by  an  abrupt  allusion  to  some  books  recently  sent  from 
England. .      ~ 

After  listening  attentively  to  General  Goorgoiid*s 
explanation  of  the  cat^e^  which  led  to  Napoleon's 'dis- 
comfiture in  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
which  was  evidently  designed  to  shew  that  a  series  of 
blunders  in  the  imperial  afmy,  rather  than  the  valour 
of  the  allies,  had  wrested  the  victory  from  the  Corsi* 
can's  grasp,  our  author  took  his  leave  of  Longwood, 
not  *^ without  a  considerable  degree  of  sensibility;** 
whilst  JVapokon  le  Grand  dvigned  to  rise  from  his  seat, 
and  wished  him  a  safe  voyage  to  his  native  country. 

To  these  particulars,  which  collectively  form,  in  respeitst 
of  the  conduct,' habits,  and  conversation  of  Napole^a 
Buonaparte,  a  complete  epitome,  and  bona  fide  abridge 
ment,  of  the  popular  **  Letters  from  St.  Helena,"  ihter^ 
spersed  with  our  own  occasional  observations,  we  shall 
subjoin  an  extract  from  an  authentic  letter,  lately  re^ 
cefved  by  a  gentleman  at  the  War-office,  from  his  friend, 
a  stafi*-officer  at  St.  Helena,  and  detect  October  the 
dd,  1816. 


"  In  some  recent  interviews  between  the  governor 
and  Buonaparte,  the  latter  gave  way  to  the  natural  vio* 
lence  of  his  disposition,  and  uttered  a  series  of  the  most 
unguarded  and  irritating  expressions :  indeed  his  in* 
vectives  were  so  furious/  that  some  of  his  retiTiue  ob* 
served,  that  they  had  never  seen  him  lode  Us  temper 
sd  completely  eVen  whilst,  he  wielded  tbe  sceptre  of 
F^*ance :  in  fact,  he  appears  to  have  (subsequently  re* 
gretted  that  he  had  exposed  his  real  character  by  giv- 
ing the  reins  to  his  immoderate  passion.  I  bad  for  some 
time  anticipated  an  explosion ;  9m  several*  angryi^con- 
ferences  bad  previously  taken  place,  which  I  expected 
"Would  terminate  in  this  mannen    . 

**  There  is  very  little  communication  with  Buonaparte 
at  present ;  and,  as  he  has  desired  that  no  stranger  may 
visit  Longwood,  unless  he  be  admissible  upon  the  sim- 
ple pasa  of  General  Bertrand,  without  a  passport  from 
tbe  governor,  (to  which  the  latter  will  not  accede,)  he 
now  sees  no  one  but  ihe  persons  who  comfhrise  his 
suite.  Some  of  his  attendants  are  about  to  be  sent 
away ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  will  excite  fresh  irritation. 

'^  Buonaparte's  principal  occupation,  at  present,  is  the 
compilation  of  his  campaigns ;  at  which  he  is  said  to 
b hour  very  assidtiously.  He  is^  also  engaged  in  draw- 
ing up  a  long  and  violent  protest  against  the  cenduot. 
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of  the  British  gorennneat,  and  th^  alliest  toward  Um; 
and  he  has  already  eansed  a  long  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  be  addressed  to  the  governor.*  ^ 

**  He  peremptorily  refuses  to  see  or  eren  to  recognise 
the  Austrian,  French,  and  Russian  commissioners,  Who 
would  have  -been  equally  useful  in  the  characters  with 
which  they  are  invested,  hac)  they  continued  to  reside 
at  their  respective  courts.   . 

**  General  Meade  and  Sir  A.  Campbell,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good-Hope  and  the  island  of  Mauritius,  have  re-' 
cebtly  touched  here,  on  their  return  to  England:  and 
Admiral  Sir  P.  Malcolm  has  left  us  for  two  or  three 
'months,  to  make  the  lour  of  his  station,  which  extends 
to  the  Isle  of  France. 

*<  We  have  taken  possession  of  Trislan  d'Aennha,  a 
small  island  in  these  seas,  and  hitherto  uninhabited.  This 
measure  has  been  adopted,  to  prevent  the  Americans 
from  establishing  themselves  there;  as  Aey  might  pro^ 
bably  prove  disagreeable  neighbours,  undjer  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed^  as  guardians  of  the 
Disturber  of  the  World.  ,  .       ^ 

^  This  morning  Lady  Lowe  added  a  male  subject  to 
the  population  of  St.  Helena,  atod  I  am  happy  to  add, 
that  both  are  in  a  very  favourable  way. 

*^  This  insipid  place  affords  no  subject  of  intelligence 
aofficiently  interesting  to  compensate  for  the  trouble  of 
reading  it;  Boney  being  (he  only  burthen  of  our  ^ong.** 


As  it  appears  to  be  an  established  fact  that  Buona- 
parte has  repeatedly  said,  '*  he  ought  to  have  died  on 
the  day  he  entered  Mostovo^  when  he  conceived  him- 
self to  have  attained  ''the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory;'' 
and  as  it  is  equally  certain  that,  from  this  period,  he  en- 
countered that  vigorous  and  gallant  resistance  which 
terminated  so  gloriously  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and 
which  led  to  his  transportation  to  St.  Helena,  we  con- 
ceive we  cannot  close  our  account  of  this  extraordinary 
character  better  than,  by  subjoining  the  following  lines, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Portsmouth  Courier, 
as  the  production  of  a  distinguished  poet,  and  have 
since  beeq  copied  into  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

^  Buonaparte  he  would  set  out 

For  a  summer  excursion  to  Moscow, 
The  fields  were  green,  and  the  .sky  was  blue 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 
What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow! 

**  Four  hundred  thousand  men  an4  more. 
Heigh-ho /or  Moscow! 
There  were  man^bals  by  the  dozeuy  and  dukes 

by  the  score. 
Princes  a  few,  and  kings  one  or  two, 
24. 


While  the  fields  were  ik>  gf  een,  and  the  sky  so  bliie, 

Morbleu!  ParUenI 
What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow! 

^  There  was  Junot  and  Augereau,    , 

Heigh-ho  for  Moscow !  , 

Dombrowsky  imd  Poni^towsky, 
General  Rap,  and  Emperor  Nap :' ' 

Nothing  would  dO|  ' 
While  the  fields  were  so  green»  and  the  sky  su  blue, 

Morbleu!  P&rbleul     * 
But  they  must  be  marching  to  Moscomi 

^  But  then  the  Russians  they  tnrn'd  too, 

All  on  the  road  to  Moscow; 
Nap  had  to  fight  his  way  all  through-*- 
fhey  could  fight,  but  they  could  not  parlez  vous; 
But  the  fields  were  green^  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 
And  so  he  got  to  Moscow. 

^  They  fluide  the  place  too  hot  for  him. 

For  ihey  set  fire  to  Moscowj 
To  get  there,  had  cost  hini  much  ado^ 
And  then  no  better  course  he  knew. 
While  the  fields  Were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu !  ;"  ;    •  - 

Than  to  uuirch  ba^k^  ,9g^i4.  ffSiJa  Mof(€i»w.  . 
•t    ■      '  •     'i  *     .   I  *  <  »  '  ' 
^  The  Russians  they  stuck  close  to  him 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow ; 
There  was  Tormazow  and  Jemalow» 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  ow; 
Rajesky  and  Noveresky, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  esky; 
Schamscheff,  Sonchosaneff,  and  Schepeleii^ 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  ej^; 
Wasiltschikoff,.  Kosfomaroff,  and  Tchoglokoff, 
And  aH  the  others  that  end  in  qff^; 
Milaradovitch,  and  Jaladovitch,  and  Karatchowitch* 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  itch  ; 
Oscharoffsky,  Kostoffaky,  and  Kazatichoffsky, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  offsky. 

**  And  last  of  all  an  Admiral  came, 
A  terrible  Hun,  with  a  terrible  name, 
A  name  which  you  all  must  know  very  well 
Nobody  can  speak,  and  nobody  can  spell : 
And  Platoff  he  play'd  them  off. 
And  Markoff  he  mark'd  them  off. 
And  Touchkoff  he  touch'd  them  off. 
And  Kii^usoff  be  cut  them  off,      ^^  ^ 

And  Woronzoff he  worp^jfecis^  VgiOOglC 


wo 
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And  Docfatoroff  lie  doetor^d  diem  off/ 

And  Rodinoff  be  flogged  thetA  off; 
They  stuck  close  to  him'  with  «tl  their  might, 
'  They  were  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right. 
Behind  and  before,  by  day  and  by  night; 
Nap  would  rather  j^ar/ejt  vous  than  fight — 
'Bntparlez  vous  no  more  would  do»    ' 

Morbleu!  Parbleuf 
For  they  remembered  Moscow. 

^  And  then  came  on  the  A-ost  and  snow, 
All  on  the  road  from  Mofsdow;         . 

The  Emperor  Nap  found  as  he  went 

He  was  not  quite  omriipotent; 

And  worse  and  worse  the  weather  grew, 

The  fields  were  so  wMte^  anti  the  sky  so  blile» 
Cacubleu!  Venttebleu-!    •  ' 

What  a  terrible  journey  from  Moscow  t 

^  The  deuce  may  take  the  hindmost 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow, 
Quoth  Nap,  who  thought  it  small  delight 
To  fight  all  day,  and  freeze  all  night. 
And  so,  not  knowing  what  elseio  do. 
When  the  fields  werejM  wjbite,  and  the  sky  so 
blue, 

Morbleu!  P^rMeul 
He  stokjmoay^^  tell  you  tme*-^ 
All  oii^e  road  from  Moscow. 


.  Twas  as  much  too  opld  upon  the  road, 

A«  il  W9S  .too;ho^  at  MoscoWft 
But^bere's  a  place,  he  perhaps  may  go  to, 
Where  the  fireJs  red,  and.tfa«  brimstone  blue ; 

Morbleu!  Parblea! 
He!U  ind  it  hotter  than  Moscow 


Hatino  now  conducted  our  readers  to  the  period  in 
which  it  may  be  hoped  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  has 
been  secured,  by  the  anuibilatioh  of  the  gigantic  power 
of  France, — ^tbe  complete  emancipation  of  t(ie  nations 
who  so  long  groaned  beneath  her  iron  yoke,-*--the  de- 
cided and  brilliant  triumph  of  British  constancy  and 
yalonr,-^he  remoral  of  the  adirenturer  of  Ajaccio  to  a 
dpot  where  he  may  ruminate  at  leisure  on  the  blasphe- 
mies and  peijuries  with  which  he  b«9  so  long  insulted 
Hearen, — the  thousands  of  lives  which  be  has  wantonly 
sacrificed,— 4he  miseries  wbich.  he  has  inflicted  on 
fiimilies,  cities,  and  nations,— and  all  the  melancholy 
effects  of  his  insane  ambition,-^we  proceed,  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure,  to  the  biographical  department  of  our 
work;  impressed  with  the  gratifying  conviction  that 
our  remaining  pages  will  be  found  replete  with  interest^ 
from  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  from  which  they 
have  been  compiled,  the  celebrity  of  the  charactevs  to 
whom  they  relate,  and  the  fund  of  anecdotes  whico 
they  necessarily  comprise. 
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PUBLIC  CHARACTERS, 


FIELD-MARSHAL  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


X  HE  anceston  of  tfais  great  and  distinguished  war- 
rior appear  to  have  been  originally  of  English  descent, 
being  settled,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  county  of 
Rutland,  under  the  name  of  Cowley,  or  CoUejf ;  and, 
in  Glaiston  Church,  Rutlandshire,  there  is  still  a  mo- 
nument in  memory  of  Walter  Colley,  Esq.,  who  was 
lord  of  the  manor  in  the  year  1407* 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  YHL,  when  several  per- 
sons of  high  respectability  were  induced^  by  royal 
grants  to  emigrate  to  Ireland,  two  brothers  of  this 
family,  Walter  and  Robert  Cowley,  removed  to  Kil- 
kenny, and  were  presented  by  his  majesty  with  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery  during  their 
respective  lives. 

Each  of  the  brothers  appears  to  have  been  educated 
for  the  bar ;  as  Robert^  the  younger,  became  Master  of 
the  Rolls ;  vokA.  Walter 9  ancestor  of  the  present  family, 
was  appointed  Solicitor-general  of  Ireland,  in  1537 ; 
but,  having  surrendered  that  office  at  the  expiration  of 
nine  years,  he  was  subsequently  nominated  Surreyor- 
generaL 

His  eldest  son,  Henry,  seems  to  have  devoted  himh- 
self  to  the  profession  of  arms;  as  he  held  a  captain's 
coounission  in  the  army,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  from 
whom«  also,  in  1559,  he  received  a  warrant  to  execute 
martial  law  in  the  districts  of  Carbury,  Offoley,  &c« 


In  this  important  commission  he  acted  with  such  pru« 
deuce,  that  he  was  soon  after  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  Array,  for  the  county  of  Kiidare ;  and  was  chosen 
representative  for  the  borough  of  Thomastowv,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  parliament  of  the  same 
year.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  he  was  knighted 
by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,^  the  lord-deputy,  and  appointed 
a  member  of  the  privy-council :  but  the  strongest  proof 
of  his  worth  will  appear  from  the  following  note  written 
by  Sidney  to  his  successor :— • 

^  My  good  lord,  I  had  almost  forgotten,  by  reason  of 
diversity  of  bth^r  matter,  to  recommend  unto  yon, 
amongst  other  of  my  friends.  Sir  Henry  Cowley,  a 
knight  of  mine  own  making;  who,  whilst  he. was 
young,  and  the  ability  and  strength  of  his  body  served,  ^ 
was  valiant,  fortunate,  and  a  faithful  servant;  and 
having,  by  my  appointment,  the  charge  of  the  King's 
County,  kept  the  country  in  good  order  and  obedience* 
He  is  as  good  a  borderer  as  I  ever  met  with.  I  left 
him  at  my  coming  thence  a  counsellor,  and  ei^teemed 
him  for  his  experience  and  judgment,  which  were 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  situation  he  was  called 
unto.  He  was  a  sincere  friend  to  me ;  so  I  doubt  not 
but  your  lordship  shall  find,  when  you  have  occasion 
to  employ  him;"  .  uigmzeaoy^ 


u  uave  occasion 
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Sir  Henry  k  abo  honourably  mentioned  by  Sir  Ni- 
cbolas  Malby,  who  observes,  ^*  He  is  an  English  gen- 
tloman,  seneschal  of  ihe  county,  who  goyemed  very 
honestly,  but  now  is  sorely  oppressed  by  the  rebels, 
the  Connors.^  He  married  Lady  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Cusack,  lord-chancellor  of  Ireland;  and 
by  this  lady  he  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the  second, 
Sir  Henry,  of  Castle  Carbury,  was  the  immediate  an- 
cestor of  the  present  family.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  during  his  father's  life-time,  he  was 
^  constable  of  Philipstown  Fort,  afterwards  seneschal  of 
the  King's  County ;  and,  in  1561,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Deputy,  Providore  of  the  Army,  an  office 
similar  to  that  of  commissary-general. 

His  efforts  were  particularly  directed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  county ;  and  these  appear  to  have  been 
finally  crowned  with  success ;  for,  in  1671,  he  induced 
all  the  leading  representatives  of  the  Irish  families,  in 
that  neighbourhood,  to  appevr  before  him  at  Philips- 
town,  and  to  bind  themselves,  by  mutual  recogni- 
sances^ not  only  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  but  also 
to  answer  for  each  other's  good  behaviour.  On  St. 
George's  Day,  1676,  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood in  Christ  Church,  Dublin ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  elected  as  representative  for  the  borough  of 
Monaghan,  in  the  parliament  of  1613.  He  married 
'  Anne,  daughter  of  Adam  Loftus,  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, find  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Henry  Colley,  succeeded 
him  at  Castle  Carbury. 

This  gentleman  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Chris- 
topher Peyton,  Esq.  auditor-general  of  Ireland ;  and 
his  eldest  son,  Dudley  CoHey^  Esq.  of  Castle  Carbury, 
having  distinguished  himself  in  the  royal  cause,  re^- 
ceived  a  commission  in  the  army  from  Charles  IL  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  and  had  also  a  grant  and  a  con- 
firmation of  the  lands  of  Ardkill  and  CoUingstown,  in 
Kildare.  He  was  also  member  of  parliament  for  Phi- 
lipstown. Dudley  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry 
fV^arren,  Esq,  of  Graiigebeg,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
and  had  by  her  a  numerous  family,  of  whom  Henry 
'was  his  successor;  and  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters, married  Garret  Wellesley,  Esq.  of  Dangan,  in  the 
county  of  Meatfa,  a  family  of  ^incient  Saxon  extraction, 
being  settled  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 
.  Henry  Colley,  Esq.  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Usher,  Knt.  of  Dublin,  had  a 
large  family:  and  bis  youngest  son«  Richard  Colley  ^  was. 
the  first  who  adopted  the  name  of  Wellesley,  as  heir  to 
his  first  cousin.  Garret  Wellesley,  of  Pangan,  who  be* 
queathed  him  all  bis  estates,  on  condition  of  his  assum- 
ing the  name  and  arms  of  that  family.  He  was  auditor 
and  registrar  of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Kilmainham; 
second  chamberlain  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  sheriff 


of  the  county  of  Meath,  and  member  of  partiamdlit  for 
the  borough  of  Trim,  in  the  vear  1734.  In  reward  of 
his  public  services,  George  II.  created  him  a  peer  of 
Ireland,  in  1747,  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Momington« 
He  espoused  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Sale,  re- 
gistrar of  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  and 'member  for  the 
borough  of  Carysfort;  and  his  eldest  son,  Garreij 
having  succeeded,  him  in  his  barony,  was,  in  1760, 
created  Viscount  Wellesley  and  Earl  of  Momington, 
having  previously  held  the  ofike  of  cusloa  rotulorum 
of  the  county  of  Meath.  He  married  Anne,  eldest, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Dungan- 
non,  and  had  by  her,  the  present  Marquis  of  Welles- 
ley, William,  now  Wellesley  Pole,  in  consequence  of 
inheriting  the  estates  of  William  Pole,  Esq.  of  Ballifin, 
Arthur^  Che  subject  of  the  present  biographical  sketch, 
and  several  other  children. 

The  first  earl  having  died  whilst  several  of  his  family 
were  yet  in  their  infancy,  a  most  important .  care  de- 
volved upon  his  amiable  relict,  whose  prudent  and 
energetic  conduct,  however,  overcame  the  obstacles 
attendant  upon  an  impaired  state  of  fortune,  resulting 
from  unavoidable  causes.  It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  ''her  wise  and  liberal  economy,  in  conjunction 
with  the  energies  of  an  active  and  well-informed  mind, 
supplied  not  only  the  deficiencies  of  ibrtune,  but  also 
the  loss  of  a  father."  It  has  been  also  stated,  that 
much  of  this  power  to  dd  good,  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Mornington^  arose  from  the  ^*  very  generous  and  liberal 
conduct  of  the  present  Duke,  who,  wtth  a*  magnani* 
mity  and  fraternal  conduct  which  must  always  redound 
to  his  honour,  gave  up  the  entire  management  of  the 
family  estates  to  her  guidance;  and,  though  in  the  hey- 
day of  youth,  not  only  submitted  cheerfully  to  those 
prudential  restraints  which  her  maternal  care  suggested, 
but  actually  paid  off  all  his  father's  debts,  out  of  an 
honourable  regard  to  his  memory.'' 

Arthur  Wellesley,  the  present  Duke  of  Welling^, 
ton,  was  born  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1769,  and,  at  an 
early  age,  received  the  benefit  of  a  public  education, 
at  Eton  ;  and,  as  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  enter  the 
army,  he  went,  at  the  close  of-  the  American  war,  to 
the  military  academy  at  Angiers,  in  France,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Pignerol^  who  was  justly  celebrated 
for  his  extraordinary  abilities  in  the  art  of  modem  for- 
tification and  engineering. 

After  acquiring  a  fund  of  useful  information,,  aiid 
laying  a  good  foundation  for  future  study  and  practice, 
Mr.  Wellesley  received  an  ensign's  commission  in  the 
forty-first  regiment,  on  the  25th  of  I>  wrmber,  1787, 
when  be  was  byt  eighteen  years  of  «age.  As  this  Jiap* 
pened  at  a  time  of  profound  p^ace,  he  had  leisure  to 

apply  bis  scientiGc  knowledge  to  garrison  and  regi* 
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ineiitat  pradiee,  liy  wbich  h#  toon  obltaiiied  the  esteem 
of  all  hb  brotber-offlcers;  for  be  applied  hinself  ■edii<* 
lously  Co  the  best  authors  on  military  subjeotSy  tbas 
forming  a  basis  for  future  professional  fiime :  and^  har» 
ing  \m  own  rank  and  connections  to  trost  to  for  promo- 
tioDy  he  preserved  throug^bont  a  gentlemanlike  and 
truly  becoming'  mode  of  condact 

His  next  gradation  was  a  liefitenancy»  wbidi  he  re^ 
ceived  on  the  28d  of  January,  1786:  but,  in  the  en- 
suing year,  he  exchanged  the  infantry  for  the  caralry 
service,  and,  on  the  25tb  of  Jane,  received  a  conmi»> 
sion  as  lieutenant,  in  the  twelfth  light  dragoons.  Here 
he  continued  tH!  1791,  when,  on  the  dOth  of  June,  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  fifty-eighth,  or  Rut- 
landshire regiment.  In  1792,  be  again  entered  the  ca- 
valry, and  served  as  captain  in  the  eighteenth  light  dra- 
goons, his  commission  bein^  dated  theSIsi  of  October; 
but,  on  the  9(hh  of  April,  1793^  he  received  a  commis- 
sion as  major  in  the  thirty-third  regiment;  and,  on  the 
30th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  purchased  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy in  it,  and  has  continued  ever  since  at- 
tached to  the  infantry. 

The  year  1794,  may  be  regarded  as  the  commence- 
ment'oF  that  career,  which  has  entwined  the  brows  of 
our  hero  with  unfading  laurels,  and  has  excited  the 
everlasting  admiration  and  gratitude  of  tbe  British  na- 
tion. In  the  early  part  of  that  year,  Ix>rd  Moira  con2^ 
manded  the  expedition  to  Britanny,  which,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  present  a  rallying  point  for  tbe  royalists, 
and  assist  in  tbe  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  for 
which  all  Europe  was  then  united  in  one  confederacy. 
Before  any  decisive  operations  could  be  undertaken, 
however,  the  disastrons  issue  of  the  campaign  in  tbe 
Netherlands,  where  the  Duke  of  York  coiftmanded, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  Lord  Moira  shoold  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
troops  of  his  royal  highness.  This  he  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing, though  opposed  by  many  adverse  circum* 
stances,  and  debarked  his  troops  at  Ostend,  Lieute^ 
nant-colonel  Weilesley  was  with  his  regiment  in  this 
expedition.  At  the  moment  when  Lord  Moira  arrired 
at  Ostend,  tbe  army  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  in  a 
most  critical  situation,  principally  arising  from  the  lan- 
guid co-operation  of  the  people.  Pichegru  and  Mo- 
reau  commanded  the  republican  armies  of  France, 
those  armies  which,  animated  by  a  frenzied  zeal  for 
liberty,  unclothed,  unpaid,  unfed,  and  undisciplined, 
successively  defeated  all  the  veteran  troops  of  the  allied 
powers  of  Europe.  Sloys  was  speedily  taken,  and  the 
EnofHsh  were  repulsed  at  Boctel,  while  Crevecour,  and 
Bois-le-Duc,  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  Duke 
of  York,  after  sustaining  a  signal  defeat  at  Pufflech, 
retired  belund  the  Wahl ;  and  the  enemy,  flushed  with 
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success,  began  to  consider  one  victory  oniy  as  the  pre- 
lude to  another. 

**  The  events  of  this  campaign^"  says  an  able  writer, 
^  must  have  afforded  Lientenant-eolonel  Wellesley  many 
opportunities  of  trying  his  speculative  opinions  upon 
military  tactics,  by  the  test  of  expfrience.  It  was 
marked  with  difficulty,  danger,  and  defeat;  but  the 
example  of  the  noble  earl,'nnder  whom  he  served, 
taught  him  how  to  oppose  the  first  with  sagacity,  to 
meet  the  second  with  fortitude,  and  to  sustain  the  last 
with  dignity.  They  were  calamities  indeed,  but  inse- 
parable from  a  small  force  and  inadequate  means*" 

During  the  whole  of  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the 
troops  from  Holland,  Lieutenant-colonel  Wellesley,  at 
the  head  of  three  battalions,  covered  all  the  movements 
of  the  army,  and  displayed  so  much  coolness  and  skill, 
as  excited  the  greatest  admiration  among  all  the  officers 
who  witnessed  his  conduct.  His  name,  however,  did 
not  find  its  way  into'  tbe  official  accounts,  probabty  be- 
cause there  was  too  much  of  ^misfortune  to  disclose  to 
expatiate  much  upon  the  vigour  or  promptitude  with 
which  that  misfortune  might  have  been  alleviated. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  England^  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  ati  immediate  expedition  to  tfie  West-Indies. 
Accordingly,  Colonel  Wellesley  embarked  on  board 
the  fleet  comrnanded  by  Admiral  Cfaristimi ;  but  the 
heavy  equinoctial  gales  which  prevailed  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1796,  having  repeatedly  baffled -every  attempt 
to  sail  for  tbe  destined  station,  the  original  plan  was 
altered,  and  the  thirty-third  regiment  was  ordered  to 
li^liind  to  recmit^  where  they  remained  till  their  co- 
lonel was  again  called  into  active  service. 

In  conseqoence  of  the  appointment  of  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Morniagton,  {now  Marquis  of  Wellesley,) 
to  the  important  station  of  governor-general  of  India, 
Colonel  Wellesley  aceompatiied  him  with  his  regin)ent, 
and  they  arrived '  at  Kedgeree,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Cranges,  on  the  17th  of  May,  171)8,  when  the  earl  pro- 
ceeded for  Calcutta,  and  assumed  the  administration  of 
his  arduotis  effice. 

A  war  having,  at  this  time,  broke  out  with  Spain,  an 
attack  on  their  settlements  inthe  Philippine  Islands  was 
resolved  on,  and  a  considerable  force  was  embarked  for 
that  service,  in  which  the  subfect  of  our  memoir  would 
have  enjoyed  an  high  cdmmand ;  but  the  Intrigues  of 
the  French  with  the  native  princes  of  India,  obliged  the 
governor-general  to  change  bis  plans,  and  to  reserve  bis 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  British  possessions. 

Notwithstanding  the  amicable  protestations  of  Tippoo 
Sultan,  it  was  well  known  that  the  loss  of  the  Coim- 
batoor  country  and  other  districts,  and  eveii  of  nianvT 
of  tbe  hill-forU  in*  the  Mysore,  had  produced  but  ihmLC 
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effect  on  his  mind,  and  ihat,  in  reality,  be  feared  no- 
tbing  whilst  be  remained  in  possession  pf  bis  capital ; 
the  Earl'of  Mornington,  therefore,  resolved  to  adopt 
decisive  measures :  and  tbe  reduction  of  Seringapatara 
^as  the  object  which  first  engaged  bis  attention* 

Tbe  Madras  afmy,  under  Lieutenant-general  Harris, 
was  assembled  at  Yellore,  in  tbe  Carnatic ;  but,  from 
tbe  delay  which  occurred  in  providing  tbe  necessary 
equipments,  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  begitt  its  march 
till  the  lltb  of  February,  1799.  Tbe  contingent  of 
the  Nizam»  amounting  to  about  six  thousand  of  tbe 
Company's  troops,  under  tbe  conunand  of  Colonel  Ro- 
berts, and  subsidized  by  bis  highness,  together  with 
Ihe  same  number  of  the  native  infantry,  marched  from 
Hyderabad,  under  tbe  command  of  Meer  Alluni  Ba- 
bauder,  and  bad  arrived  at  Chittoor,  even  before  ^Gre- 
neral  Harris  was  ready  to  quit  Yellore. 

In  order  to  give  the  utmost  respectability  to  the  Ni- 
zam's force,  the  commander-in-chief  not  only  strength- 
ened it  with  some  of  the  Company^s  battalions,  but 
appointed  tbe  thirty-third  regiment  to  join  it,  giving 
the  command  of  the  British  troops  thus  serving  to  Co- 
lonel Wellesley. 

Our  hero  bad  thus  under  bis  command  the  whole  of 
tbe  Nizam's  detachment,  forming  the  reserve  of  the 
army,  and  comprising  bis  own  regiment,  the  eleventh, 
part  of  tbe  second  and  fourth,  two  battalions  of  tbe 
first  Bengal  regiment,  two  brigades  of  artillery,  the 
Nizam's  infantry  commanded  by  Captain  Malcolm,  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  same  prince  commanded  by  Meer 
'Allum,  a  native  officer.  Together  with  these,  be  had 
a  distinct  staff;  and  the  cavalry  alone  amounted  to  six 
thousand  men:  tbe  whole  army  under  General  Harris 
consisting  of  thirty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  men,  all  well  equipped,  amply  supplied,  and  ad- 
mirably disciplined. 

Lieutenant-general  Harris,'  tbe  commander-in-chief, 
having  resolved  to  advance  to  Seringapatam,  by  the 
route  of  Talgautporam  and  Cankanelli,  the  march  com- 
menced at  break  of  day,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1799. 
The  cavalry  were  in  advance,  the  baggage  on  the  right, 
.and  Colonel  Wellesley's  detachment,  which  bad  march- 
ed by  the  left,  advanced  in  a  parallel  line,  at  some  dis- 
tance on  tbe  right  flank  of  tbe  army. 

The  enemy  were  no  sooner  apprised  of  this  move- 
ment, than  parties  of  their  cavalry  appeared  in  all  di- 
rections, burning  the  forage,  and  destroying  the  vil- 
lages ;  and  some  of  them  had  tbe  audacity  to  attack 
Colonel  Wellesley's  rear-guard,  consisting  of  a  com- 
pany of  Sepoys.  Of  these  twenty  were  killed  upon 
the  spot,  and  thirty-six  wounded ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  prompt  measures  adopted  by  the  colonel,  the 
assailants  were  soon  and  effectually  repulsed* 


After  a  fatiguing  march  through  a  country  abound- 
ing with  jungles  and  defiles,  intelligence  was  received 
that  Tippoo's  army  bad  advanced  to  Allagqor,  a  village 
near  Sulfan-peftah ;  and,  on  the  28th,  the  left  wing  and 
the  cavalry  having  encamped  close  to  a  pass  about 
seven  miles  from  Cankanelli,  the  right  were  advanced 
to  Arravully,  and  Colonel  Wellesley's  division  took  up 
a  position  at  some  distance  in  the  rear. 

After  securing  several  important  passes,  tbe  right 
wing  of  the  cavalry  marched  from  Achil,  on  the  23d, 
and  encamped  at  Sultan-pettab ;  the  left  wing  and  the 
battering  train  proceeding  to  Acbil,  while  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley  marched  with  his  detachment  from  Cankanelli, 
and  encamped  in  front  of  the  village  of  Allagoor,  from 
which  the  Sultan's  army  had  retired.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  day,  as  tbe  colonel  and  bis  advance 
approached  Sultan-pettab,  a  cloud  of  dust  to  the  west- 
ward evidently  denoted  that  tbe  army  of  Tippoo  was 
then  in  motion,  and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  it  bad 
just  quitted  its  position  on  the  western  bank  >of  the 
Maddoor  river,  and  bad  encamped  at  Mallavelly. 

The  right  wing,  the  cavalry.  Colonel  Wellesley's  de- 
tachment, continued  their  march  till  the  2&th,  whea 
they  halted,  and  were  joined  by  tbe  left  wing  and  tbe 
battering  train.  On  tbe  26tb,  the  whole  advanced  in 
compact  order,  and  encamped  five  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Mallavelly,  on  an^  open  ground,  which  could 
be  easily  seen  from  the  adjacent  heights.  Some  ad- 
vanced parties  of  the  enemy's  forcej^,  with  some  ele- 
phants, soon  appeared  upon  a  distant  ridge,  as  if  re- 
connoitring the  British  encampment ;  and,  in  the  even- 
ing, fourteen  or  fifteen  guns  were  seen  in  motion; 
which  circumstances  seemed  to  intimate  that  ^he  sultan 
was  preparing  for  an  attack. 

The  next  morning,  at  day-break.  Colonel  Wellesley's 
division  was  ordered  to  move  parallel  to  the  left,  but  at 
some  distance,  so  as  to  cover  the  baggage,  and  to  be 
ready  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require;  whilst  the 
main  body  of  the  army  marched  from  its  left  flank  on 
the  road  leading  to  Mallavelly.  Tbe  advance  of  the 
whole  was  commanded  by  Major-general  Floyd,  having 
under  him  all  tbe  picquets,  together  with  five  regiments 
of  cavalry.  He  approached  within  a  mile  of  Malla- 
velly, but  was  there  obliged  to  halt;  as  a  numerous 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  discovered  on  the 
right  flank,  whilst  the  heights  beyond  that  place  were 
covered  by  their  infantry. 

Having  reconnoitred  his  position,  he  perceived  some 

guns  moving  towards  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line,  as 

if  with  the  design  of  occupymg  a  ridge  which  enfir 

laded  tbe  low  ground  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  viU 

lage.    He  immediately  concluded  that  these  guns  were 

intended  to  open  upon  the  troops  whilst  passing  tbu 

uigitizea  oy  '%^:jv^/v>^^lv^ 
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ground ;  and,  baring  cominunicated  bis  aaspicions  to 
the  commaDder-in-chief,  measures  were  immediately 
adopted,  in  order  to  frustrate  tbis  plan,  by  an  impiediate 
attack* 

Colonel  Weilesley  was  directed  to  attack  the  riin-ht 
flank  of  the  enemy  with  his  division,  whilst  the  pic- 
quetSy  under  Colonel  Sherbrooke,  supported  by  the 
right  wing  of  the  main  body,  under  Major-general 
Brydges,  were  to  penetrate  through  Mallayelly,  towards 
the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line :  and  Major-general  Pop- 
bam,  with  the  left  wing  and  the  rear-guard,  was  to  re- 
main at  the  fort-end  of  the  village,  in  order  to  protect 
the  battering-train  and  baggage ;  the  five  regiments  of 
cavalry  being  formed  on  the  left  of  the  road,  with  or* 
ders  to  support  the  attack  of  Colonel  Weilesley. 

The  colonel  no  sooner  put  his  force  in  motion,  than 
tfae  sultan  ordered  his  guns  to  be  drawn  off  to  a  ridge 
beyond  that  which  they  at  first  occupied.  Here  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  drawn  up,  but 
at  such  a  distance,  that  it  was  at  first  supposed  they 
intended  to  retire :  and  at  this  period  General  Harris, 
who  had  led, the  picquets  and  the  right  wing  in  person, 
antived  at  tfae  fort  of  Mallavelly,  whilst  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Richardson,  baying  advanced  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground  on  the  western  side  of  the  fort,  waited  for 
instmctions. 

From  the  enemy  remaining  at  so  great  a  distance, 
the  general  conceived  that  he  did  not  intend  to  ad- 
yance ;  he,  therefore,  gaye  orders  for  a  new  encamp- 
ment ;  but  the  ground  was  scarcely  marked  out  for  this 
purpose,  when  thirteen  or  fourteen  guns  opened  from 
different  parts  of  the  enemy's  line,  and,  though  at  a 
distance  of  two  thousand  yards,  did  some  execution. 
Colonel  Sherbrooke  immediately  pushed  forward  with 
the  picquets,  to  a  village  in  front  of  the  left  of  the 
iBultan's  army,  whence  he  soon  drove  a  party  of  their 
cavalry  and  rocket-men.  This  position  was  of  such  im- 
-portance,  that  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  soon  be- 
gan to  hover  on  the  right  flank ;  but  they  were  kept  in 
check  bj  Colonel  Cotton,  with  the  twenty-fifth  dragoons, 
who  still  maintained  their  position.  The  picquets  were 
the  most  advanced  part  of  the  army,  and  had  been 
judiciously  posted  by  Colonel  Sherbrooke  with  (heir 
right  to  the  village;  but  they  were  now  so  severely 
annoyed  by  the  cannoniide  and  rockets,  that  the  fifth, 
first,  and  third  brigades,  were  ordered  to  advance  and 
form  upon  the  left. 

Colonel  Weilesley,  supported  by  Major-general  Floyd, 
with  the  three  remaming  regiments  of  cavalry,  now 
advanced  en  eaihelUmof  battalions;,  and  the  whole  line 
thus  moving  steadily,  ^ufiicient  time  was  given  for  the 
whole  to  act  in  concert;  the  enemy's  cannonade  being 
answered  by  as  many  of  the  field-pieces,  as  could  be 


brought  up,  the  action  soon  became  general  along  the 
whole  front.  * 

At  this  juncture,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by 
Tippoo,  who  moved  forward  a  column  of  two  thousand 
men,  in  excellent  order,  towards  the  thirty-third  regi- 
ment ;  but  this  gallant  corps,  reserving  its  fire,  received 
that  of  the  enemy  at  the  distance  of  sixty  yards ;  and, 
continuing  to  advance,  the  column  gave  way^  and  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  which  soon  terminated  in  a  ge- 
neral rout,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  and  furi- 
ous charge  of  General  Floyd  at  this  critical  moment. 

The  enemy's  first  line  were  now  forced  (o  retire,  with 
the  whole  of  their  guns,  to  the  next  height,  where  their 
second  line  was  formed ;  and  from  this  they  also  thought 
proper  to  withdraw ;  finding  it  impossible  to  withstand 
the  determined  valour  and  sti^adipess  of  the  British 
(roops. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  the  British  army  took  up  a  po- 
sition opposite  the  west  face  of  tfae  fort  of  Seringapa- 
-tam,  at  the  distance  of  only  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred yards,  the  left  being  to  the  river  Can  very,  whilst 
Colonel  Weilesley  was  encamped,  with  his  division,  to 
the  right. 

In  front  of  the  camp  were  seyeral  rocky  eminences 
and  ruined  villages,  besides  an  aqueduct,  which,  pass- 
ing from  the  left  of  the  camp,  takes  there  an  easterly 
direction,  till  it  approaches  within  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  where  it  turns  off  to  the 
right  to  a  large  grove  of  cocoa-trees  and  bamboos, 
called  the  Sultan-peltah  Tope.  These  positions  afforded 
shelter  for  the  enemy's  infantry  and  rocket-men  within 
so  short  a  distance  of  the  camp,  that  many  of  the  rockets 
thrown  from  these  places  fell  among  the  tents. 

With  a  view  to  remove  this  annoyance.  Colonel  Wei- 
lesley received  orders  to  have  the  thirty-third  regiment, 
and  the  second  Bengal  regiment,  in  readiness  at  sun- 
set, on  the  5th  of  April ;  whilst  Colonel  Shaw,  with 
the  twelfth,  and  two  battalioi/s  of  Sepoys  with  their 
guns,  received  similar  orders :  the  former  being  des- 
tined to  scour  the  Sultan-pettab  Tope,  whilst  the  latter 
was  to  attack  the  posts  at  the  aqueduct  When  these 
detachments  advanced,  which  they  did' at  the  same  in- 
stant, the  obscurity  of  the  night  proved  UDfavourable 
to  their  operations.  Colonel  Weilesley  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  Tope  than  he  was  assailed  on  every  side  by 
a  hot  fire  of  musketry  and  rockets,  which  circumstance, 
added  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  enemy's  force,  and  the  badness  of  the  ofround,  ob- 
liged him  to  confine  his  operations  to  the  mere  object 
of  making  a  diversion,  whilst  Colonel  Shaw  was  en- 
abled to  seize  upon  a  ruined  village  within  forty  yards 
of  the  aqueduct,  so  as  to  secure  his  troops  from  the  fir^ 
of  the  enemy  uigitizea  oy  ^%^  v)05H 
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Tfie  D^xt  morning^y  the  comtnander-iD-ciiief  (perceiv- 
ings that  the  possession  of  'the  Tope  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, not  only  for  the  support  of  Colonel  Shaw's 
post,  hut  also  for  the  security  of  the  camp  ae^ainst  the 
annoyance  of  rockets)  niade  a  disposition  to  drive  in 
the  whole  of  the  enem/s  out-posts,  extending  from  the 
Canuery  to  the  Tope,  and  ordered  that  three  distinct 
attacks  should  be  made  at  the  same  time,  under  cover 
of  some  guns  brought  forward  for  that  purpose.  This 
plan  proved  successful ;  and  the  British  army  not  only 
drove  the  enemy  from  all  his  posts,  but  secured  to 
themselves  a  strong-connected  line  of  posts,  extending 
from  the  river  to  the  Tope,  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles,  and  forming,  by  means  of  the  aqueduct,  a  com- 
plete line  of  contravallation,  at  a  suitable  distance  both 
from  the  camp  and  from  the  line  of  attack. 

As  the  enemy  still  retained  possession  of  some  parts 
of' an  entrenchment,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  yards  from  the  approaches,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
that  they  should  be  dislodged  from  it,  to  secure  the 
working-parties  from  the  effects  of  musketry. 

The  attacks,  for  this  purpose,  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  commanded  in  the 
trenches,  with  such  precision  and  gallantry,  that  his 
troops  stormed  the  entrenchment  with  great  spirit, 
threw  the  enemy  into  confusion,  and  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing the  posts,  which  were  secured  as  effectually 
as  possible  from  further  annoyance. 

The  siege  continued  with  great  obstinacy  and  cou- 
rage on  both  sides  till  the  3d  of  May,  when  the  breach 
being  considered  practicable,  the  troops  destined  for 
the  assault  were  stationed  in  the  trenches,  before  day- 
break* Our  hero  was  directed  to  take  the  command  of 
the  reserve  in  the  advanced  works,  in  order  to  act  as 
circumstances  might  require ;  his  own  re^^^ment,  form- 
ing part  of  the  left  column,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Dunlop,  which  was  to  attack  the  northern  rampart 

The  arrangements  bein^  completed,  about  half-past 
one  in  the  afternoon.  General  Baird  stepped  out  of  the 
trench,  drew  his  sword,  and  exhorted  his  men  to  follow 
him,  and  to  prove  themselves  worthy  the  name  of  Bri- 
tish soldiers.  The  columns,  destined  for  the  attack, 
immediately  rushed  from  the  trenches,  and  entered  the 
bed  of  the  river,  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries ;  but,  being  discovered  by  the  enemy,  they  were 
immediately  assailed  by  a  dischai^e  of  rockets  and 
musketry. 

The  Forlorn  Hope  was  led  on  by  a  Serjeant  of  the 
light  company  of  the  Bombay  European  regiment, 
named  Graham,  who  volunteered  his  services  on  the 
occasion.  He  ran  forward  to  examine  the  breach; 
and  mounting  Jt,  pulled  off  bis  hat,  and,  witli  three 


cheers,  called  out,  ^Snocess  to  Lieutenant  Graham,^ 
alluding  to  his  obtaining  a  commission  if  he  survived. 
He  then  rejoined  his  party,  and  remounted  with  them 
with  the  colours  in  his  hand.  Upon  reaching  the  ram- 
part, he  struck  the  colour-staff  in  it,  exclaiming,  ^Yll 
shew  them  the  British  flag!"  but,  at  that  moment,  he 
was  shot  through  the  head. 

-The  British  colours  were  no  sooner  displayed,  than 
the  breach  was  crowded  with  men,  who,  being  now 
collected  in  sufficient  force  to  enter  upon  the  rampart, 
filed  off  to  the  right  and  left,  according  to  General^ 
Baird's  instructions. 

On  this  occasion.  Lieutenant-colonel  Dunlop  received 
a  wound,  in  a  personal  contest  with  one  of  TippooV 
sirdars,  who  assailed  hini  with  his  scymeter,  about  half 
way  up  the  breach,  making  a  desperate  cut  at  the  co- 
lonel, which  the  latter  was  so  fortunate  as  to  parry 
and  instantly  returned  with  a  cut  that  laid  his  adver- 
sary's breast  open :  the  sirdar,  although,  mortally 
wounded,  made  another  blow  at  Colonel  Dunlop,  which 
struck  him  across  the  wrist  of  the  right  hand,  and  nearly 
cut  it  through.  The  sirdar  then  instantly  reeled  back, 
and  fell  on  the  oreacb,  where  he  was  bayonetted  by  the 
soldiera  as  they  passed.  Colonel  Dunlop  Mill  went  on 
at  the  head  of  his  men  until  he  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  breach,  where  he  fell  from  the  loss  of  bioodf  and 
was  carried  off  to  the  rear  by  some  soldiers. 

It  seems  that  the  sultan,  according  to  his  usual  em* 
torn,  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  one  of  theoater 
ramparts,  whence  he  could  observe  what  was  paasing 
-on  both  sides.  He  remained  there  till  about  noon,  when 
he  took  his  usual  repast.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  bftve 
had  no  idea  of  an  immediate  attack,  even  though  in« 
formed  that  the  British  lines  were  unusually  crowded 
with  Europeans;  but  merely  sent  orders  to  Meer  Goflhr^ 
a  lavoarite  ofiicer,  to  keep  a  strict  guard «  He  was  in-* 
formed  a  few  miputes  afterwards,  that  Meer'Goflbr  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot  *"  Well,"  said  be,  "*  Meer 
GoSkf  was  never  afraid  of  death."  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, he  was  evidently  agitated,  ordered. the  troops  near 
him  underarms,  and  desired  his  servants  to  load  their 
carbines;  and,  hastening  along  the  ramparts  towards 
the  breach,  be  met  a  number  of  his  troops  retreating' 
before  the  van  of  the  assailants,  who,  he  now  first  per- 
ceived, had  ascended  the  walls.  Here  he  exerted  him- 
self to  rally  the  fugitives,  encouraging  them  both  by  . 
his  voice  and  example,  and  repeatedly  fired  on  the  Bri* 
tish  troops  himself. 

At  this  juncture,  the  front  of  the  European  flank 
companies  approached  the  spot  where  the  sultan  etood : 
he  now  found  himself  almost  deserted,  and  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  traverses  of  the  north  ramparts.  '  These 
h^  defended,  one  after  «»<Hbf^pt,|iii%$heir|^ 
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ifoof»i  and,  assisted  by  the  enfilading  fire  from  the 
inner  walls,  obliged  the  assailants  to  halt  in  their  ad- 
▼ance»  until  the  twelfth  regiment,  crossing  the  inner 
ditch,  took  him  in  flank.  Yet  even  then,  whilst  any 
of  his  soldiers  remained  with  him,  he  fought  resolutely, 
until  he  approached  the  passage  leading  across  the 
ditch  to  the  gate  of  the  inner  fort.  Here  he  complain- 
ed of  weakness  in  one  of  his  legs,  in  which  he  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  his  youth ;  and,  ordering  his  horse 
to  be  brought,  be  mounted  ;  but,  seeing  the  Europeans 
still  advancing  on  both  the  ramparts,  he  hastened  to 
the  gate,  followed  by  his  palanquin,  and  a  number  of 
oflicers,  soldiers,  and  attendants.  Here,  as  he  was 
crossing  the  gate,  he  received  a  musket-ball  in  his 
right  side,  a  little  below  the  breast ;  he,  however,  still 
'pressed  on,  until  he  tiras  stopped  about  half-way  through 
the  arch  of  the  gateway,  by  the  fire  of  the  twelfth 
light  infantry  from  within,  when  he  received  a  second 
ball  close  to  the  other.  His  horse,  being  also  wounded, 
now  sunk  under  faim;  and  his  turban  fell  to  the  ground. 
Many  of  his  people  feN  at  the  same  time,  on  every 
side,  by  discharges  of  musketry,  both  from  within  and 
without  the  gate.  The  sultan  was  immediately  raised 
by  some  of  his  adherents,  and  placed  upon  his  palan- 
quin, under  the  arch,  and  on  one  side  of  the  gateway, 
where  he  reclined  some  minutes,  faint  and  exhausted, 
till  some  Europeans  entered  the  gateway.  A  servant 
who  survived  stated,  that  one  of  the  soldiers  seized  his 
sword-belt,  which  was  very  rich,  and  attempted  to  pull 
it  ofi^;  that  the  sultan  immediately  made  a  cut  at  the 
soldier  with  his  sword,  which  he  still  grasped,  and 
wounded  him  above  the  knee;  on  which  the  European 
put  his  piece  to  his  shoulder,  and  shot  Tippoo  through 
the  temple,  when  he  instantly  expired.  About  three 
hundred  men  were  killed  unde^  this  gateway,  besides 
great  numbers  wounded,  so  that  it  soon  became  impas- 
sabte,  except  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying. 

During  the  contest,  Major  Allan  had  gone  to  the 
sultan's  palace  with  a  flag  of  truce,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  sons  of  Tippoo,  of  the  folly  of  resistance. 
All  of  them  were  alarmed  at^he  proposal  of  submitting, 
and  were  particularly  reluctant  to  suffer  the  gates  to  be 
opened,  except  on  the  authority  of  their  father,  to  whom 
they  desired  to  send.  At  length,  however,  Major  Allan, 
having  promised  that  he  would  post  a  guard  of  their 
own  Sepoys  within,  and  a  party  of  Europeans  on  the 
outside;  and  having  given  them  the  strongest  assur- 
ances that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  pa- 
lace, except  by  his  authority,  and  that  he  would  return 
and  remain  with  them  until  the  arrival  of  General  Baird, 
be  convinced  them  of  the  necessity  of  compliance. 

On  opening  the  gate,  the  major  found  General  Baird 
and  several  officers,  with  a  large  body  of  troops.    He 
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accordingly  returned  into  the  palace,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  princes  to  the  general :  and,  after  much 
reluctance  on  their  part,  permitted  him  and  Colonel 
Close  to  conduct  them  to  the  gate. 

The  indignation  of  General  Baird  was  at  this  moment 
excited,  by  a  report  that  the  sultan  had  hihumanly 
murdered  all  the  Europeans  who  had  fallen  into  liis 
hands  during  the  siege;  and  this  feeling  was,  no  doubt, 
heightened  by  a  recollection  of  his  own  sufierings, 
during  more  than  three  years  confinement  in  that  yery 
place.  He  was  sensibly  affected,  however,  by  the 
sight  of  the  princes ;  and  his  gallantry,  in  the  assault, 
was  not  more  conspicuous,  than  the  humanity  which  he 
displayed  on  this  occasion.  He  received  the  sons,  of 
Tippoo  with  every  mark  of  respect,  assuring  them  that 
no  violence  or' insult  should  be  oflTered  to  them,  and  he 
gave  them  in  charge  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Agnew  and 
Captain  Marriott,  by  whom  they  were  conducted  to 
head-quarters  in  the  camp,  escorted  by  the  light  com« 
pany  of  Colonel  Wellesley's  regiment,  the  thirty-third ; 
whilst,  as  they  passed,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  pay 
them  the  compliment  of  presenting  arms. 

General  Baird  now  resolved  to  search  the  most  re-* 
tired  parts  of  the  palace,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  sultan. 
He  accordingly  ordered  the  light  company  of  the  se- 
venty-fourth regiment,  followed  by  others,  to  enter  the 
palace-yard;  and,  having  disarmed  Tippoo's  troops 
search  was  immediately  made  through  the  various 
apartments.  The  hilledar^  or  commanding  officer  of  , 
the  paface,  being  entreated,  if  he  had  any 'regard  for 
his  own  life,  or  that  of  the  sultan,  to  inform  the  British 
where  he  was  concealed,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt 
of  Major  Allan's 'sword,  and  protested  that  the  sultan 
was  not  in  the  palace,  but  that  he  had  been  wounded 
during  the  assault,  and  lay  in  a  gateway  in  the  north 
face  of  the  fort,  whither  he  offered  to  conduct  the  party; 
saying,  that,  if  be  were  found  to  have  deceived  them, 
the  general  might  inflict  on  hhn  whatever  punishment 
he  thought  proper.  On  hearing  this  report,.  General 
Baird  proceeded  to  the  gateway,  which  was  covered 
with  the  slain.  The  number  of  the  dead,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  place,  rendered  it  difficult  to  distin- 
guish one  corpse  from  another,  and  the  scene  was  alto- 
gether shocking;  but,  aware  of  the  great  iitiportance 
of  positively  ascertaining  the  death  of  Tippoo,  the  bo- 
dies were  ordered  to  be  dragged  out,  and  the  killedar 
and  the  other  two  persons  with  hittr  were  desired  to 
examine  them  one  after  another.  This,  however,  ap- 
peared endless ';  and,  as  it  was  now  becoming  dark,  a 
light  was  procured,  and  Major  Allan  accoiiipHnied  the 
killedar  into  the  gateway.  Durfng  the  search,  (hey 
discovered  a  wounded  person  laying  under  the  sultan's 
palanquin :  this  man  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  j 
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Rftjab  Cawn,  one  of  Tippoo's  most  .confidential  ser- 
Tants.  He  had  attended  his  sovereign  during  the  whole 
of  the  day ;  and,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  the  search,  immediately  pointed  out  the  spot 
where  his  master  had  fallen.  The  body,  being  brought 
out,  was  soon  recognised  as  that  of  the  sultan,  and 
was  conveyed  in  a  palanquin  to  the  palace* 

When  Tippoo  Sultan  was  first  brought  from  under 
the  gateway,  his  eyes  were  open,  and  the  body  was  so 
warm,  that  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
doubted  whether  he  were  not  alive;  but,  on  feeling 
bis  pulse  and  heart,  it  appeared  that  the  vital  spark 
was  completely  extinct.  His  features  had  undergone 
no  distortion,  and  the  whole  countenance  was  serene 
and  composed.  His  sword-belt,  turban,  and  jacket, 
were  gone;  but  the  body  was  recognised  by  the  eu- 
nuchs and  other  servants  of  his  family;  and  an  ofiicer, 
with- the  permission  of  General  Baird,  tore  off  from  his 
rigkt  arm  the  talisman^  which  contained  an  amulet  of  a 
brittle  metallic  substance,  and  some  manuscripts  in 
Arabic  and  Persian  characters,  sewed  up  in  pieces  of 
flowered  silk. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Tippoo  was  about  fifty-tiyo 
years  of  age.  His  constitution  was  greatly  impaired, 
and  he  was  subject  to  some  disorders,  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  which  kept  him  under  a  constant  course  of 
medicine.  He  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high, 
and  rather  inclined  to  corpulence,  although,  in  his 
youth,  he  was  remarkably  thin;  his  face  was  roqnd, 
and  his  laj^ge  full  eyes  gave  a  peculiar  animation  to  his 
countenance:  he  wore  whiskers,  but  no  beard ;  was  very 
active,  and  sometimes  took  very  long  walks.  He  had 
eleven  children:  but  only  two  of  these,  a  boy  and  girl, 
were  born  in  wedlock. 

He  was  naturally  passionate,  revengeful,  and  cruel ; 
but  hi»  feelings  and  designs  were  frequently  concealed 
under  the  most  hypocritical  language.  He  professed 
himself  a  ^aib^  or  precursor  of  one  of  the  twelve  pro- 
phets whom  the  Miihometans  believe  are  yet  to  appear; 
vd,  under  this  pretence,  he  persecuted  all  other  casts, 
forcing  numbers  of  Indians  to  adopt  the  creed  of  the 
impostor  of  Me<ica.  In  the  war  of  1790,  in  particular, 
when  he  had  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Nairs,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  it  was  computed  that  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  persons  had  suffered  under  his  persecutions, 
ill  the  short  space  of  four  months.  The  men  who  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  initiatory  rite  of  his  religion, 
were  hanged  on  the  trees  surrounding  the  villages; 
dnd  the  women  of  the  noblest  cast  in  India,  on  refusing 
to  adopt  the  Mahometan  custom  of  covering  their 
bosoms,  which  they  considered  as  a  badge  of  slavery, 
bad  their  breasts  cut  off,  and  were  exposed  to  many 
other  indigpities) 


Atler  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  with  England, 
his  wealth  appears  to  have  been  immense;  for,  in  nn 
inventory  which  he  caused  to  be  taken  of  his  effects^ 
he  was  stated  to  possess  seven  huridred  elephants,  six 
thousand  camels,  eleven  thousand  horses,  four  hundred 
thousand  bullo^cks  and  cows,  one  hundred  thousand 
buffaloes,  six  hundred  thousand  sheep,  three  hundred 
thousand  firelocks,  three  hundi-ed  thousand  matchlocks, 
two  hundred  thousand  swords  and  daggers,  and  two 
thousand  guns  of  different  calibres. 

His  thoughts  were  constantly  occupied  by  war  and 
military  preparations :  and  he  has  frequently  asserted, 
that  he  would  rather  live  two  days  like  a  tigcTf  |han 
two  hundred  years  like  a  sheep;  and,  on  this  principle, 
he  adopted  the  figure  of  the  royal  tiger^  as  the  emblem 
of  bis  state. 

His  revengeful  disposition  will  appear  from  the  toU 
lowing  extract  from  one  of  his  memorandums : 

'*  The  means  I  have  adopted  to  keep  in  remembrance 
the  misfortunes  I  experienced  six  years  ago,  (alluding  to 
the  war  with  Lofd  Oornwallis,)  from  the  malice  of  my 
enemies,  are  to  discontinue  sleeping  in  a  cotton  bed, 
and  to  make  use  of  a  cloth  one :  when  I  am  victorious^ 
I  shall  resume  the  bed  of  cotton." 

Every  respect  was  shewn  to  the  remains  of  the  fallen 
sultan  ;  and  the  preparations  for  his  funeral  were  super- 
intended by  the  principal  Canzee  of  Seringapatam,  in 
order  that  the  ceremony  might  be  performed  with  as 
much  pomp  as  circumstances  would  admit  of.  Indeed, 
Colonel  Wellesley,  who  was  now  appointed  command- 
ant; ordered  four  flank-companies  of  Europeans  to  at- 
tend, and  directed  that  minute-guns  should  be  fired 
during  the  ceremony. 

Colonel  Wellesley  was  no  sooner  appointed  to  the 
permanent  command  of  Seringapatam,  than  he  imme- 
diately adopted  means  to  preVent  every  kind  of  excess. 
Public  notice  was  given,  that  any  persons  detected  in 
the  act  of  pillaging  the  houises,  or  molesting  the  inha- 
bitants, would  be  liable  to  capital  punishment;  and 
four  men  were  actually  executed  for  plundering.  These 
examples,  and  the  activity  of  the  colonel,  who  went 
personally  to  the  houses  of  all  the  principal  inhabitants 
to  establish  safeguards,  soon  restored  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity.  The  inhabitants  who  had  fled  on  the  night 
of  the  storm,  returned  and  resumed  their  usual  occu- 
pations ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  bazaars  were  stored 
with  all  kinds  of  merchandise  and  provisions,  and  the 
principal  streets  were  so  crowded  as  to  be  almost  im- 


Our  hero  was  next  appointed  oje  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  final  regulation  and  establishment  of  the  new 
conquest;  and  the  first  duty  which  devolved  to  him, 
in  consequence  of  this  appointment,  was  the  removal 
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of  the  familieft'  of  Hyder  All  and  Tippoo  Sultan  from 
Seringapatam  to  the  Carnatic.  This  delicate  but  iodis- 
pensable  office,  fell  to  bis  lot  as  commandant;  and 
though  he  mtght^no  doubt«  have  listened  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  other  members  of  the  commission ;  yet  it 
is  generally  acknowledged,  that,  to  his  prudential  pre- 
eaotions  and  hjimanity,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
arduous  task,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  facility  with  which 
it  was  accomplished. 

The  goTernor-general,  in  his  instructions  relative  to 
this  delicate  business,  observed,  that  it  could  not  be 
entrusted  to  any  person  more  likely  to  combine  every 
office  of  humanity,  with  the  prudential  precautions  re- 
quired, than  Colonel  Wellesley ;  and  he  therefore  com- 
mitted to  his  discretion,  activity,  and  humanity,  the 
whole  arrangement;  subject,  however,  to  such  sugges- 
tions as  might  be  offered  by  the  other  commissioners. 
He  added,  that  Colonel  Wellesley,  in  his  name,  would 
give  the  most  unequivocal  assurances  of  protection  and 
indulgence  to  every  part  of  the  sultan's  family;  and 
that  he  was  persuaded  that  the  humanity  of  General 
Harris  would  induce  him  to  exert  every  effort  to  miti- 
gate all  the  rigorous  parts  of  this  revolution,  which  a 
due  regard  to  British  interest,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
natives  themselves,  rendered  indispensable^ 

A  report  having  been  circulated,  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  jewels  were  concealed  in  the  seraglio,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Colonel  Wellesley  for  permission 
to  search,  which  he  readily  granted;  having  previously 
ordered  the  females  to  be  removed  from  the  apartments 
which  it  was  intended  to  examine.  The  search,  how- 
ever, terminated  in  disappointment;  and  it  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  the  sultan  never  entrusted  his 
women  with  the  care  of  his  jewels,  or  even  of  their 
own. 

On  this  examination  it  appeared,  that  there  were  six 
hundred  and  fifty  women  within  the  seraglio  and  the 
palace,  including  some  of  the  wives  and  other  ladies 
of  the  late  Hyder  Alt's  family. 

This  business  soon  became  the  theme  of  conversation 
and  animadversion ;  9iid,  on  its  reaching  the  ears  of 
the  governor-general,  be  immediately  wrote  to  the 
commissioners,  stating  his  regret,  that  the  apartments 
of  the  women  had  been  disturbed.  He  acknowledged 
that,  in  the  heat  and  confusion  of  an  assault,  such  ex- 
cesses might  have  been  unavoidable;  but  he  lamented 
that  this  circumstance  should  have  occurred  long  after 
the  contest  had  suhsideil,  and  when  the  whole  place 
had  submitted  to  the  victorious  troops.  He  then  ob« 
served,  that  if  any  personal  ornaments,  or  other  valua* 
ble  articles,  had  been  taken  from  the  women,  he  trust- 
ed that  the  commander-in-chief  would  vindicate  the 
bumanity  of  the  British  character,  by  adopting  the 


most  prompt  measures  to  obtain  a  full  restitution  of 
such  property.  After  this  observation,  he  hinted  that 
it  was  superfluous  to  express  bis  anxious  expectation, 
that  the  utmost  degree  of  care  should  be  taken  to  se- 
cure the  personal  property  of  the  princes  and  of  the 
females,  when  the  period  of  their  removal  should 
arrive. 

To  this  despatch  the  commissioners  replied ;  assur* 
ing  the  governor-general,  that,  before  the  Zenana^  or 
women's  apartment,  was  searched  for  treasure,  sepa- 
rate apartments  were  prepared  for  the  ladies,  and  that 
every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  secure  them  from 
the  possibility  of  beino;  exposed  to  any  inconvenience. 

The  jewels  ultimately  found  were  said  to  be  worth 
ten  lacks  of  rupees;  which  (as  Major Renuell  has  ob- 
served, that  one  lack  of  rupees  may  be  calculated  as 
equal  to  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling)  is  equal  to  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  captors  also  found  a  • 
quantity  of  muslins,  shawls,  rich  cloths,  and  various 
kinds  of  merchandise,  sufficient  to  load  five  hundred 
camels. 

The  sultasi's  throne,  being  too  unwieldy  to  be  re- 
moved entire,  was  broken  up:  it  was  a  hotcdar^  or  sort 
of  arm-chair,  upon  a  tiger,  covered  with  sheet-gold;, the 
ascent  to  it  was  by  stops  of  silver,  gilt,  having  silver 
nails,  and  other  fastenings.  The  canopy  was  extremely 
superb,  and  decorated  with  a  costly  fringe  of  fine 
pearls.  The  eyes  and  teeth  of  the  tiger  were  of  glass* 
It  was  ivalued  at  sixty  thousand  pagodas,  or  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Tbe  sheet-gold  alone 
was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  pagodas.  The  howdar 
was  completely  covered  with  Arabic  sentences,  chiefly 
from  the  Koran,  raised  and  polished  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful manner. 

The  top  of  the  canopy  was  ornamented  with  a  golden 
figure  of  a  bird,  covered  over  with  precious  stones;  its 
beak  consisted  of  a  large  emerald  ;  its  eyes  were  car- 
buncles ;  the  breast  was  covered  with  diamonds ;  and 
the  wings,  which  were  expanded,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
hovering,  were  completely  lined  with  diamonds;  the 
back  was  also  enriched  with  large  jewels,  well  and 
fancifully  disposed;  the  tail,  which  resembled  that  of  a 
peacock,  was  studded  in  a  similar  manner;  and  the 
whole  was  so  arranged  as  to  imitate  the  plumage. 

Several  tigers  were  found  in  the  palace-yard;  but 
these  were  all  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  treasure,  found  upon  this  oc- 
casion, had  been  plundered  from  the  unhappy  Mysore 
family,  and  many  inferior  Rajahs.  It  is  well  known, 
indeed,  that  Tippoo  never  hesitated  as  to  the  means  by 
which  be  might  accumulate  wealth.  Every  article  in 
the  palace  was  regularly  arranged  and  labelled;  ancLj 
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the  saltan  always  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  leisure 
time  in  reviewinflr  this  splendid  asseinblag^e  of  riches. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  public  despatches 
to  or  from  the  different  presidencies  with  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  sach  other  public  or  private  letters  as  had 
been  intercepted  by  Tippoo  during  the  preceding  war, 
'  were  all  found  carefully  packed  up  in  the  palace  :  and, 
what  is  more  singular,  not  more  than  three  or  four  of 
the  letters  had  been  opened,  the  seals  of  all  the  others 
remaining  unbroken.  Here  were  also  found  the  records 
of  Tippoo's  government,  and  the  whole  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  French. 

In  one  of  his  despatches  to  that  people,  he  told  them 
that  lie  acknowledged  the  sublimity  of  their  constitu- 
tion ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  proposed  to 
their  nation  a  perpetual  treaty  of  alliance  and  fraternity, 
founded  on  the  republican  principles  of  sincerity  and 
good  faith ;  and  he  concludetd  by  exclaiming — ^  Happy 
moment !  the  time  is  come,  when  I  can  deposit  in  the 
boi^oms  of  my  friends  the  hatred  which  I  bear  against 
those  oppressors  of  the  human  race.  If  you  will  assist 
me,  in  a  short  time  not  an  Englishman  shall  remain  in 
India !  you  have  the  power  and  the  means  of  effecting  it, 
by  your  free  negroes.  With  these  new  citizens,  (much 
dreaded  by  the  English,)  joined  to  your  troops  of  the 
line,  we  will  purge  India  of  those  villains  !  The  springs 
which  I  have  touched,  have  put  all  India  in  motion, 
and  my  friends  are  ready  to  fall  upon  the  English." 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  research,  the  Euro- 
peans found  Tippoo's  only  brother,  Kerim  Sahcib,  con« 
fined  in  a  dungeon,  and  heavily  loaded  with  chains. 
In  this  horrid  condition  he  had  languished  for  many 
years,  from  an  unfounded  jealousy  which  the  tyrant 
had  conceived  of  him.  * 

It  was  now  necessary  to  determine  in  what  hands 
the  future  government  of  the  Mysore  should  be  placed ; 
and,  as  the  Earl  of  Momington  feelingly  expressed  him- 
self, in  one  of  his  public  despatches,  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity, on  both  sides,  rendered  the  decision  a  pain- 
ful and  ung^cious  task.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  other 
alternative  than  to  depose  the  dynasty  which  was  found 
upon  the  throne,  or  to  confirm  the  Mahometan  usurpa- 
tion, and,  with  it,  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  legi- 
timate Hindoo  sovereigns  of  those  countries.  It  was 
also  a  matter  of  serious  reflection,  that  the  usurpation, 
although  not  sanctioned  by  remote  antiquity,  had  yet 
subsisted  for  so  long  a  time,  that  the  hopes  of  the 
Hindoo  family  were  nearly  extinguished,  and  they  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  humility  of  their  fortune ; 
whilst  the  sons  of  Tippoo,  born  in  a  state  of  splendor, 
and  educated  with  the  most  exalted  expectations  of 
sovereignty,  would  be  proportionably  sensible  of  the 
sudden  change  of  their  condition. 


Upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  Lord  Momington  de« 
dared,  that  he  should  have  wished  to  have  restored  the 
throne  to  the  sons  of  Tippoo,  securing  at  the  same  time 
a  munificent  provision  for  the  ancient  family  of  My- 
sore, if  such  a  measure  could  have  been  adopted^ 
without  exposing  the  Mysore  to  the  perpetual  danger 
of  internal  commotions,  and  of  foreign  war ;  and  also 
without  endangering  the  stability  of  the  mutual  interests 
of  England  and  her  Indian  allies. 

These  objects  were  evidently  of  the  first  importance; 
for  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  favourite 
and.  unremitting  object  of  Tippoo's  hopes  and  exer«« 
tions,  for  many  years,  had  been  the  annihilation  of  the 
British  power  in  Inflia;  and  that  he  had  prosecuted 
this  favourite  object  with  all  the  ardour  of  passionate 
resentment  and  vindictive  hatred,  as  well  as  with  the 
steadiness  of  state  policy.  It  was,  therefore,  natural 
to  conclude,  that  his  heir  must  have  been  educated  in 
the  same  principles,  prejudices,  and  passions ;  and  that 
he  would  never  be  brought  to  consider  himself  in  any 
other  than  a  degraded  state,  if  placed  on  the  throne  by 
British  favour,  and  limited  by  British  control.  Nay, 
it  was  highly  probable  that  the  descendant  of  Hyder 
All,  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  animated  by  the  spirit  and 
example  of  his  ancestors,  and  accustomed  to  the  pro- 
spect  of  independent  sovereignty,  and  the  splendor  of 
military  glory,  would  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
attempting  the  recovery  of  that  powerful  empire,  which, 
for  so  many  years,  bad  rendered  his  family  the  scourge 
of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  terror  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Southern  India. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  considered,  that  the  resto* 
ration  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Rajahs  of 
Mysore  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  best  conse- 
quences ;  for  the  indignities  which  that  unhappy  family 
had  suffered,  particularly  during  the  tyrannical  reign 
of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  the  state  of  degradation  to  which 
they  had  been  reduced,  would  naturally  excite  a  senti- 
ment of  grateful  attachment  to  that  power  which  shouFd 
not  only  deliver  them  from  oppression,  but  raise  them 
to  a  state  of  considerable  afiiuence  and  distinction.  It 
was  also  an  important  consideration,  that  an  intercourse 
of  friendship  and  mutual  kindness  had  always  subsisted 
between  that  family  and  the  British  government ;  and  • 
that  at  no  period  of  adversity  had  they  ever  formed 
the  slightest  connection  with  the  enemy. 

Independent  of  these  arguments,  however, every  moral 
consideration,  and  every  sentiment  of  generosity  and  hu*- 
manity,  pleaded  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  fiunily.  - 
Their  high  birth,  the  antiquity  of- their  legitimate  title» 
and  their  long  suflTerings,  rendered  them  peculiar  ob« 
jects  of  compassion  and  respect;  nor  could  it  be  doubts 
ed  that  their  government  would  be  both  more  lenient 
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UttA  wgrtBMt  thHi  that  of  A6  Mdiometan  usarpen, 
to  the  mats  of  tbe  inhabifante  of  the  coantry,  wbo  con- 
•lited  almott  entirely  of  Hindoot.  The  governor- 
general,  therefore,  announced  hia  determination  of  set- 
dng  aaide  tbe  heir  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  in  Aronr  of  the 
dncendant  of  tbe  Rajaha  of  Mysore. 

Haring  adopted  this  resolution,  Lord  Mornington 
issued  a  commission,  appointing  Colonel  Wellesley, 
General  Harris,  the  Honourable  Henry  Welleiley«  and 
Lieutenant-colonels  Kirkpatrick  and  Close,  commis- 
sioners for  the  adjustment  of  the  aflfkirsof  the  Mysore; 
and  the  first  step  taken  by  them  was  to  make  prorision 
for  tbe  surriving  officers  and  chiefs  of  the  late  sultan, 
and  for  tbe  families  of  those  who  had  fallen  during  the 
campaign.  This  measure  was  productive  of  the  most 
salutary  eflTect,  in  tranquillizing  tbe  minds  of  the  prin- 
cipal Mussulmen  remaining  in  Mysore,  and  in  placing  ^ 
'  the  generosity  of  the  British  goremment  in  a  conspi- 
cnons  point  of  view. 

The  next  important  duty  which  devolved  on  oor  hero 
was  that  of  removing  the  families  of  Hyder  All  and  \ 
Tippoo  Sultan  from  Seringapatam  to  the  Camatic,, 
where  the  fortress  of  Tellore  was  fitted  up  for  their  re- 
ception, with  every  accommodation  suitable  to  their 
former  rank. 

Previously  to  the  departure  of  the  princes  from  Se- 
ringapatam, Colonel  Wellesley,  and  the  other  commisr 
sioners,  cautiously  abstained  from  any  intercourse  with 
the  family  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
four  eldest  sons  of  Tippoo  had  left  that  capital,  our 
hero  paid  a  visit  to  the  young  Raja/h,  whom  he  found, 
with  others  of  his  persecuted  family,  in  a  state  of  in- 
tfigenoe  and  humiliation  which  excited  the  strongest 
emotions  of  compassion.  The  particulars  of  this  visit 
Were  detailed  by  the  commissioners  in  a  despatch  to  the 
governor-general,  in  which  they  state,  that,  having 
signified,  through  a  confideiitial  friend  of  the  family, 
the  general  outlines  of  the  plan  intended  for  their  re- 
storation, a  written  answer  was  returned  by  the  grand- 
mother and  aunt  of  the  Rajah,  then  only  a  child  of 
five  years  old,  in  which  they  expressed  the  most  lively 
gratitude,  in  consequence  of  the  pleasing  prospects 
'before  them.  «  Forty  years,"  say  they,  **  have  elapsed 
^nce  our  government  ceased.  Now  yon  have  lovoured 
"Mr  boy  with  the  government  of  this  country,  and  no- 
mifiated  Pnmeah  to  be  his  minister,  we  s*hall,  while 
the  son  and  moon  continue,  commit  no  offence  against 
your  govemmenf.  We  shall,  at  all  times,  consider 
ourselves  as  under  your  protection  and  orders;  your 
having  established  ucr  must  ever  he  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  our  posterity  from  one  generation  to  another*  Our 
t>flbpring  can  never  forget  an  attachment  to  your  go- 
Tennnent^  on  whose  support  we  shall  depend."* 

25. 


Upon  the  receipt  <»f  thia  letter,  CoIomI  Wdlesley, 
and  three  of  the  other  commissioners,  signified  their 
intention  of  paying  Aenr  respects  to  tbe  family ;  and 
accordingly  went  to  their  residence  in  the  eveniiig,  ac- 
companied by  a  Hindooy  named  Purmeakj  who  acted 
as  their  interpreter.  The  male  part' of  the  family  re- 
ceived' fhem  with  every  token  of  respect  and  joy;  the 
ranOf  or  queen-mother,  expressed,  in  the  most  deqaent 
and  energetic  terms,  tbe  sense  which  ehe  edtertaiaed 
of  British  generosity,  which  had  thus  rescued  ber  fi^ 
mily  from  the  lowest  abyss  of  misery,  and  rastoned  Jt 
to  that  station  from  which  it  had  beeyi  precipitated  by  a 
crael  usurper.  She  dwelt  particularly  on  Ibe  pevseon- 
tion  to  which  she  and  her  family  had  been  exposed  from 
tbe  unfeeKng  disposition  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan; 
but  added,  that  the  generosity  of  tbe  East-India  Com- 
pany, having  restored  the  andent  rights  of  her  house 
in  the  person  of  her  grandson,  had  opened  to  her  a  pros- 
pect of  passing  the  residue  of  her  days  in  peace. 

This  venerable  lady,  whose  name  was  Letdiima 
Amany,  was  the  second  wife  of  the  Rajah,  who  was  de- 
posed by  Hyder  Ali.  The  maternal  aunt  of  the  ypung 
Rajah  wa«r  Dtewaj  Amany,  the  second  wife  of  Chiaom 
Raige,  his  father,  who  had  married  eight  wives,  the 
young  chiefs  mother  and  this  lady  being  isisters. 

The  Rajah,  who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was 
only  about  five  years  of  age,  betrayed  some  symptoms 
of  alarm  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  commissioners. 
These,  however,  soon  subsided ;  and,  during  itie  sub- 
sequent ceremony  of  his  inauguration,  his  contluct  was 
equally  decorous,  and  consistent  with  the  dignity  to 
which  he  was  now  elevated. 

It  was  next  resolved  to  remove  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Seringapatam,  to  the  ancient  town  of  My- 
sore, as  the  most  eligible  situation  :  and  our  hero,  as- 
sisted by  the  other  commissioners,  had  the  gratiification 
of  placing  the  young  Ri^h  upon  the  throne  df  his  an- 
cestors. 

On  'this  occasion,  every  attention  was  paid  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  native  inhabitants;  and  the  Brabmans 
were  permitted  to  select  the  month  wh^idi  they  consi- 
dered most  auspicious  for  the  removal  of  their  trove- 
reign  to  Mysore,  where  suitable  preparatiotis  w«re 
made  for  his  accofmmodation,  .whilst  Ceaeriil  Harris, 
attended  by  his  soite,  and  a  Body  of  Enrqiean  cavalry, 
arrived  there,  in  order  to  preside  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  90th  of  June,  Colonel  Wellesley,  and  tfaie 
other  commissioners,  accompaafed  by  fhe  'Nixam's  ge- 
neral and  his  son,  preceded  by  the  twelfth  regiment  <Jf 
foot,  went  to  the  Rajafh's  residence,  nbere  the  eeremony 
of  inauguration  was  performed  before  an  immense  con- 
course of  spectators,  whose  counteoances  beamed  with  ^ 
the  most  lively  aatirfaclion.       ^,g,^,^^^  ^^  ^  OOglC 
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That  |mrt  of  the  ceremony  which  consisted  of  placinier 
die  Rajah  on  the  mumud^  or  throne,  was  performed  by 
General  Harris,  as  senior  commissioner,  and  by  the 
Nizam's  general,  each  of  whom  took  a  band  of  the 
young  prince,  to  whom  General  Harris  also  presented 
the  royal  seal  and  signet ;  the  whole  taking  place  under 
three  Tollies  of  musketry  from  the  troops  on  the  spot, 
and  a  salute  from  the  guns  of  Seringapatam. 

After  this  arrangement.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  con- 
firmed in  the  command  of  Seringapatam  by  the  gover- 
nor«-general,  who  observed,  from  his  conviction  of  the 
importance  and  delicacy  attached  to  that  trust,  that 
he  considered  it  necessary  to  repose  it  in  a  person  of 
**  approved  military  talents  and  integrity." 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Mysore,  occasioned  by  the 
overthrow  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
legitimate  sovereign,  was  interrupted,  in  the  year  1800, 
'  by  a  freebooter,  of  the  name  of  Dhoandiah  Wctughy 
whose  force  soon  increased  to  such  an  alarming  extent, 
as  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  Company's  posses- 
sions, and  also  the  territories  of  their  allies,  on  the 
western  borders  of  the  Peninsula.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  send  out  a  force  for  his  suppression ;  and 
the  governor-general,  knowing  the  military  and  politi- 
cal talents  of  his  brother,  gave  the  command  of  the 
expedition  to  Colonel  Wellesley,  from  whose  exertions 
he  expected  the  moat  extensive  advantages. 

In  consequence  of  this  appointment,  our  hero  assem* 
bled  a  considerable  British  and  native  force;  and,  cross- 
ing the  Malpurba  at  Jellahaul,  on  the  3d  of  September, 
entered  the  territories  of  the  Nizam  at  Hanamsagur  on 
the  5th.  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  had  a  force  under 
his  command  to  co-operate  in  this  service,  being  com- 
pelled to  cross  the  river  in  boats,  was  unable  to  advance 
until  the  7th ;  and  as  it  was  hi|z:hly  probable  that  when 
Dhoondiah  should  be  pressed  by  the  whole  of  the 
force  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Dnab,  he  would  re- 
turn into  Savanjre,  by  Kannagherry  and  Bopul,  and 
would  thus  impede  the  communication ;  or,  if  favoured 
by  the  Patans  of  Cannoul,  and  the  Polygars  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Tumbundra,  he  would  pass  that  river,  and 
would  enter  the  territories  of  Mysore ;  Colonel  Welles- 
ley resolved  to  lead  his  detachment  to  the  southward, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  either  of  these  de- 
signs. He  also  subsequently  determined  to  drive  the 
insurgent  to  the  eastward,  and  to  take  all  possible 
advantage  of  his  movements ;  while  Colonel  Stevenson 
should  move  by  Moodgul  and  Nohsry,  at  the  distance 
of  between  twelve  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Kistna; 
and  the  BJbdiratta  and  Moghul  cavalry  then  collected 
in  one  body  between  tha  British  force  and  the  corps  of 
th«  freebooters. 

Haying  noAde  these  arrangements,  the  colonel  arrived 


with  his  little  army  at.  Kannagherry, -on  the  Tth^  and 
next  day  moved  with  the  cavalry  to  Baswapoor,  arriving 
on  the  9th  at  Yepalperwy ;  the  infantry  being  at  How- 
ley  and  Sbinnoor,  about  fifteen  miles  in  the  rear. 
Dhoondiah  now  quitted  his  position  at  Malgherryj  a 
place  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Rachoor,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Kistna ;  but  having,  in  the  course  of 
his  march,  discovered  Colonel  Stevenson's  camp,  he 
returned  and  encamped  about  nine  miles  in  front  of 
Colonel  W^ellesley's  force:  it  was  evident,  however, 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
British,  but  imagined  they  were  still  at  Shinnoor. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Colonel  Wellesley 
moved  forward  with  his  force,  and  met  Dboondiah's 
army  at  a  place  called  Conahgul,  about  six  miles  from 
Yepalperwy,  being  then  on  their  march  to  the  west- 
ward, apparently  w'ith  the  intention  of  passing  between 
the  British  and  native  detachments.  Dboondiah's  army 
consisted  of  five  thousand  cavalry :  but  our  hero  imme- 
diately attacked  him  with  his  little  force,  consisting  only 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-fifth  dragoons,  and  first 
and  second  regiments  of  native  cavalfy. 

Dhoondiah  being  strongly  posted,  with  his  rear  and 
left  flank  covered  by  the  village  and  rock  of  Conah- 
gul, sustained  the  attack  for  some  time  with  great  firm- 
ness: such,  however,  were  the  rapidity  and  impetuosity 
of  the  chaises  made  by  the  four  regiments,. v^hich  their 
gallant  commander  was  obliged  to  form  in  onie  Une,  ii^ 
order  to  bear  some  proportion  in  length  to  that  which 
they  had  to  attack,  that  the  whrle  of  the.  enemy's,  line 
gave  way,  and  were  pursued  fot  several  miles  with  pro^ 
digious  slaughter.  Dhoondiah  and  many  of  his  officers 
fell  in  the  retreat ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops  were 
completely  dispersed,  and  scattered  in  small  parties 
over  the  country.  Colonel  Wellesley  then  returned  to 
the  enemy's  camp,  about  three  miles  from  Conahgi;iI, 
where  he  took  possession  of  ail  the  elephants,  camels, 
and  baggage  of  every  description. 

The  death  of  Dhoondiah,  and  the  entire  dispersion 
of  the  rebels,  put  a  complete  end  to  the  war,  and  freed 
the  government  from  any  further  alarm  respecting  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country. 

In  his  despatches  relative  to  this  action.  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley gave  the  greatest  credit  to  the  oflicers  and  men, 
and  particularly  to  Colonel  Stevenson;  to  the'  move- 
ments of  whose  detachment  he  expressed  himself  as 
indebted  for  an  opportunity  of  destroying  one  who 
might  have  become  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  Bri- 
tish government. 

The  governor-general  was  highly  gratified  by  the 
success  which  had  crowned  his  brother's  exertions }  and 
in  the  orders  in  council,  subsequently  published,  he 
expressed  bis  high  sense  of  the  judicious  arrangements 
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mide  hf  the  colonel  feir  tb^  supply  of  bis  anny»  of  the 
iodefali^ble  actmty  displayed  in  its  operations,  and  of 
the  distintroished  ability  manilested  in  thos^  dkposi« 
tionsj.  which  had  so  fortunately  terminated  in  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  the  enemy*.  These  orders,  also, 
noticed  the  palieuce  with  which  the  officers  and  troops 
bad  endured  a  series  of  fatiguing  services,  the  spirit  and 
zeal  by  which  they  bad  been  distinguished,  and  the 
matchless  bravery  with  which  their  small  force  had, 
acted  against  an  enemy  whose  numerical  force  was  so 
much  superior. 

On  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  India,  one  of  the 
first  objects  that  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
governor,  (now  created  Marquis  of  Wellesley,)  was  an 
expedition  against  Batavia  ;  and  though  circumstances 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of 'his  design,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  bold  measure  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Batavia,  Bourbon,  and 
the  Alauritius,  and  thus  secured  to  Great  Britain  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  East. 

The  expedition  was  to  be  commanded  by  General 
Baird,  under  whom  Colonel  Wellesley  was  appointed 
to  act.  Accordingly,  in  December  1800,  he  was  re- 
called from  his  command  in  the  Mysore,  and  quitted 
Seringapatam,  followed  by  the  good  wishes  and  prayers 
of  the  native  inhabitants,  and  the  most  sincere  testi- 
monies of  friendship  and  respect  from  the  troops  under 
his  command.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  government 
by  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  had  so  ably  co-operated 
with  him  in  the  war  with  Dhoondiah. 

The  conquest  of  Batavia,  which  Marquis  Wellesley 
was  so  anxious  to  effect,  was  partly  prevented  by  some 
misconception  of  Admiral  Rainier,  who  then  com- 
manded in  the  Indian  Seas,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
governor-general's  powen$.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  plan  was  discontinued,  and  the  disposeable  force 
under  General  Baird,  amounting  to  five  thousand  men, 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  to  coroperate  with 
the  English  army  commanded  there  by  Sir  iRalph 
Abercrombie.  In  this  expedition  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  government,  that  Colonel  Wellesley 
should  have  participated  ;  for  he  was  actually  gazetted, 
on  the  25th  July,  1801,  as  Brigadier-general  in  that 
country ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Lord  Elgin,  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  England,  dated  the  5th  of 
June,  1801,  stated  that  **  Lord  Keith  had  received  a 
despatch  from  Admiral  Blanket,  (of  the  6th  of  May,) 
announcing  the  arrival  of  General  Baird  and  Colonel 
Wellesley  with  the  Indian  army.'* 

Instead,  however,  of  marching  to  share  in  the  glories 
of  his  countrymen  on  the  plains  of  Syria,  our  hero  re- 
turned, in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  governor- 
general,  to  resume  his  command  in  Seringapatam.    But 


a  new  scene  was  now  to  open  before  bim,  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  act  a  conspicuous  part. 

The  Hahratta  states,  stimulated  either  by  the  in- 
trigues of  France,  or  by  a  natural  jealousy  of  the  English 
ascendancy,  so  much  aqgmented  by  the  destruction  of 
Tippoo  and  the  annexation  of  the  Mysore,  commehceil 
hostilities  against  the  government  of  India.  Thecauset 
that  led  to  this  aggression  have  been  thus  concisely 
stated  by  a  writer  of  great  respectability  ; —  ? 

^  The  triple  alliance  formed  by  Lord  Comwallis  in 
1790,  between  the  British  government,  the  Peishwah, 
and  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  had  long  been  an  dbject 
of  the  utmost  jealousy  and  a  source  of  the  greatest 
uneasiness  to  Tippoo*  A  miin  purpose  of  that  alliance 
was  to  .reserve  a  balance  against  the  power  of  the  suU 
tan ;  and,  through  the  supposed  influence  of  the  Peisb-  . 
wah  over  the  other  Mahratta  chieftains,  (as  their  acknow* 
ledged  superior,)  to  form  a  barrier  agninst  the.dteigni 
of  Zeman  Shah  in  northern  Hindustan.  In  1795;  the 
bond  of  reciprocal  alliance  between  those  three  powers 
was  dissolved  by  the  Mabrattas,  who,  regardless  of 
the  existing  treaty,  and  without  any  just  oause  of  qoar* 
Yel,  suddenly  commenced  a  war  of  aggression  against 
the  Nizam,  according  to  the  accustomed  policy  of 
Asiatic  states.  In  this  war,  however^  the  British  go^ 
vernment  took  no  part,  and  both  powers,;  therefore, 
remained  in  ostensible  alliance  with  us.      .  '      ' 

*^  The  state  both  of  the  Nizam's  govemnrent,  and  ol 
the  Mahratta  empire,  was  extremely  favourable  to  th0 
machinations  of  Tippoo.  The.  councils  of  th^e  NjzatA 
were  controlled  by  a  party  of  French  officers^  whom  h^ 
had  retained  in  his  service,  to  whpm  he  had  giviQn  this 
command  of  14,000  of  his  best  troops,  who  had  opelily 
displayed  the  standard  of  France,  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
capital,  and  who  maintained  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Tippoo ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence, 
of  this  prince's  government  was  menaced  by  the  known 
intentions,  and  occasional  aggressions  of  Scindiah,  a 
powerful  Mahratta  chieftain ;  who,  by  the  decisive  sway 
which  he  had  gained  in  the  councils  of  the  PeishwaJhf 
could  at  any  time  make  that  prince  the  instrument  of 
his  ambitious  views  on  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam, 
without  appearing  himself  to  be  any  further  concerned 
in  those  views,  than  what  belonged  to  his  political  situ- 
ation as  a  feudatory  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  bound  to 
obey  the  commands  of  his  superior.  , 

**  The  Mahratta  empire  had,  for  some  years,  been 

distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  partly  arising  from 

the  peculiar  nature  of  its  anomalous  constiturion,.  I^ut 

principally  from  the  conflicting  interests  of  its  feudatory 

( hieftains.     The  great  object  of  contention  among  those 

chieftains,  and  the  main  spring  of  their  policy,  was  the 

attainment  of  a  paramount  and  e^^clusive  influence  in  > 

uigitizea  oy  '^^:^vj\^\cl\^ 
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llife  :CMmcib  of  idbe  PMbmh^  aiid,  «t  tUs  perioA,  that 
infliienre  had  been  rmnpletely  acquired  by  Scindiab) 
the  moNt  formidable  potentate  in  northern  Hindustan. 
.  That  prinre  tnaintaini>d  ihfs  pre*eininence  by  hia  exten- 
iim  »n)rf  populous  douiinienfi,  by  a  powerful  military 
Mabliiihinont,  fonned  and  dinciplined  on  tbe  European 
tyntem,  and  eomtnanded  by  French  oflkers,  «nd  by  the 
circiiitistanGe  of  hiR  holding*  in  possession  the  person  oC 
the  MoQful  emperor,  Sbah  A  Hum,  together  with  the 
cities  of  'Delhi  and  Ag^ra,  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Mo^ul 
•OVerei^nty  and  gfreatness^  Hetice,  as  a  feudatory  of 
the  Mabratta  empire,  the  iVieMtirM  of  bis  policy  were 
IHBcOmmended  by  the  suprei^i^  ^ntbority  of  the  Peisb- 
wah,  while,  as  a  prince  of  Hindustan,  they  were  ratified 
by  the  (express  sanction  of  the  Mog^ul  emperor,  whose 
name  still  reojeiyed,  from  the  prejudices  of  his  Mobam- 
oiedan  subjects,  sbmethinor  of  ihatboinego  which  they 
iiad  formerly  paid  to  his  powen 

*  The  concurrence  ^f  Scindtab  in  Tippoo's  scheme, 
WWB  the  more  easily  obtained^  becnuse  it  flattered  bis 
liope  that  Holkar^  his  priocipal  ri^al  in  the  Mabratta 
empire,  mig^ht,  from  bis  warlike  and  predatory  disposi'- 
tion,  be  led  to  engage  in  a  general  <conlest  agaiMt  tbe 
ISnglish  dominions,  and  thus  separate  bimsetf  from  tbe 
politics  of  the  Peishwah's  cotirt. 

**  The  dissolution  of  tbe  triple  alliance  formed  by 
Lord  Cornwallis,  by  the  unprovoked  and  sudden  ii-rup- 
^n  of  the  Mahrattas  into  (be  ftizatn's  diminions,  under 
the  SHtbority  of  the  Peish^ab,  proved,  that  tbe  peace 
of  Indian  and  therelatiresituatfoli  of  its  different  states, 
e^uid  not  be  preserred  on  (he  principles  of  that  treaty ; 
that  tbe  power  of  tbe  Nizam  could  no  'tonger  exist 
iHtbout  p'erinanent  foreign  protection;  and  that  it 
trould  inevitably  be  subverted  by  tbe  Mahttittas,  unless 
Ibo  BritiA  government  interfered,  in  the  mo#t  effectual 
itianner,  to  prevent  it«  As,  tberefore,  the  peace  of 
India,  and  tbe  consequent  safety  of  some  of  tbe  British 
^ovinces,  in  h  certain  degree,  depended  on  the  Mabrat* 
tfts  being  prevented  from  annexing  the  Nizam^  doini- 
'  irions  to  their  own  overgrown  empire ;  and  as  rt  was 
Otident,from  the  great  disparity  in  th^  relative  strength 
of  these  poweirs  combined  with  the  known  views  and 
^positions  of  the  Mahtattias,  as  wetltn  witb  their  sub- 
ffeqtrent  conduct,  that  nothing  could  have  deterred 
ifaem  from  the  execution  of  tbeir.  projisct,  but  a  Briti^ 
military  force,  permanently  stationed  in  tbo  Nizam*^ 
^onntiy,  tbe  policy  of  a  treaty  of  deiTensiVe  nubsidiary 
tfliance  and  protection  witb  that  priocei  app^lsirs  to 
bave  been  strictly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  Lord  WeI-> 
Iiesley's  government,  and  to  tbe  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  placed. 

^  It  lids  already  been  observed,  that  the  aiitbority  of 
tbe  Peishwfth  wds  completely  under  the  rival  influence 


of  Soindiah  and  Hoifar,  who  «i«lod  mt  tbo  froMcutmi' 
of  tbeir  own  ambitious  vi!ews  m^^r  4h«»  «iRtensiUo 
sanction  of  tbe  ronstitnt^'d  head  of  ibe  MHhinrta  em« 
pire.  The  influence  of  Scindiiib^  buweve^r,  predomi* 
nated,  and  Hoikar  bad  recounte  to  armv,  defeated  the 
united  fortes  of  Scindmh  and  tl>e  Peisbwab,  took  poa«i 
seasioB  of  tb^ capital  of  tbe  latter,  and  finally  elevated 
a  creeture  of  his  own  to  the  high  ofllce  end  dtgnities  of 
Peisbwab.  The  deposed  Peisbwah,  meanwhile,  fled 
to  tbe  Britisb  territories  for  protection,  being  conveyed 
in  an  £nglish  ship  from  one  of  his  own  ports  to  tbe 
strong  fortress  of  Severn  Droog,  on  tbe  coast  of  Ma- 
iaban 

"  French  intrigue  and  Frencb  interference  were  ex- 
erted to  a  great  extent  in  all  these  transactions.  Tbe 
fevoorite  object  of  establishing  a  dominion  within  tbe 
Indian  peninsula  was  cbensbed  by  France,  and  tbe 
disturbed  state  of  tbe  Mabrettas  seemed  to  aflbrd  a  de- 
sirable opportunity  for  accomplishing  that  object.  A 
considerable  force,  therefore,  under  the  command  of 
Monsieur  Perron,  a  native  Frenchman,  but  trained  up, 
from  his  yoatb,  in  Asiatic  courts,  was  introduced  into 
the  Mahrattas,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Scindiab^. 
The  policy  of  introducing  Frencb  officers  Into  the  ar- 
mies of  tbe  native  states,  witb  a  view  to  influence  tbeir 
councils,  and  to  instigate  them  against  the  English, 
was  originally  begun  by  tbe  ancient  government  of 
Fi'ance,  and  was  encouraged  by  those  stales  for  tbe 
pnrp<5se  of  improving  their  military  discipline,  skill, 
and  efficiency.  The  Frencb  establishment,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Scindiab,  was  originally  formed  in  1784,  by  De 
Boigne,  to  whose  military  enterprise  and  skill  tbat 
printre  was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  do- 
minions. As  tbe  reward  of  his  eminent  services,  Scin- 
diab griftnted  him  a  j&edftd,  which  is  an  assignment  of 
the  revenues  of  certain  districts  in  the  provinces  he 
had  conquered,  for  the  support  of  his  afmy;  together 
wfth  a  jftjifheer,  which  is  an  assignment  of  tbe  revenues 
of  a  district,  during  life,  for  his  personal  U8e.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  great  power  derived  from  these  grants,  be 
had  tbe  sole  command  of  the  conquered  provinces  of 
Delhi,  Agra,  and  pan  of  the  Duab ;  so  that  he  not  only 
held  in  charge  tli^  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire,  but 
^ho  person  of  the  unfortunate  emperor.  His  army  was 
called  the  *  Imperial  army,*  and  himself  a  servant  and 
fidibject  of  the  empetor.  iVhen  be  went  to  Europe,  in 
thie  beginning.of  179d,  the  whole  of  bis  power  and  au- 
thority was  transferred  'to  IVfonsieur  Perron,  who  was 
no  less  indefatigable  than  his  predecessor,  in  opposing, 
as  far  as  he  could,  tbe  British  ascendancy  in  India. 

^  It  is  remarkable,  tbat,  at  the  time  when  the  victo- 
rroos  successes  of  Hoikar  enabled  him  to  e^pel  tbe 
teiahwab  from  bis  eapitalf  gfr||ff^Ij£titeK^4^*» 
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ibe^  ••  ««U  «•  tht  Peishwah  bimtelf,  were  actually  so- 
iieitiiif  the  interferenoe  of  the  British  goverDtneot. 
Tlia  caae  fraa  a  critical  one  for  the  goreroor-general  to 
dftermiiie,  whether  to  atreagtheo  the  bonds  of  alliance 
between  the  British  governiuent  and  the  Peishwah,  and 
thva  plunge  into  hostilities  with  the  feudatory  chief- 
tains, or»  by  endeaToarmg  to  conciliate  them,  create 
new  allianeeSi  wIm^  permanency  could  be  relied  on. 
The  latttr  coursoy  perhaps*  might,  under  some  circum* 
*sfiaMes»  bate  been  the  wisest :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  ao  obviously  our  poKcy  to  prevent  the  authority 
of  the  Peishwah  from  being  usurped  by  either  of  the 
tiral  cbie6,  and  this  triple  appeal  from  the  contending 
parties  aSbrded  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  renew- 
log  our  alliance  with  the  Peishwah»  on  a  basis  calculated 
to  render  il  solid  and  lasting,  that  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  risk  such  positiire  benefits  for  the  contingent 
success  of  any  negotiations  with  Sciodiah  or  Holkar/' 

It  waa  BOW  delei'uiined  to  resort  to  wartike  measuren, 
to  restrain  the  power  of  the  hostile  chiefs,  to  re-eata» 
bliah  the  Peishwah,  and  to  restore  tranquillity  through- 
oat  the  BOttb  of  India :  and  an  army  was  accordingly 
asBcsnUed  at  Hurryhttr^  on  the  north-weat  frontier  of 
4ha  Mysore,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general 
SUnrast,,  amounting  to  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-one  European  and  natiye  cavaliy,  three  hundred 
and  ninety  arliilery,^  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fisrty-five  European  infantry,  including  the  thirty-third, 
mnd  one  tboasand  two  hundred  an4  twelTe  native  in*- 
fimtry,.  together  with  forty  field-pieoea,  besides  small 
^ne  and  a  battering  train.  On  the  27tfi  of  February, 
10M,  General  Stewart  was  ofdered  to  adopt  the  neces* 
wktf  meeaiires  for  the  march  of  the  British  troops  in  the 
M ihsatta  territory,  and  to  detach  sudi  a  force  as  he 
thought  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

in  a  memoir,  drawn  up  by  the  fifarqws  of  WeUedey 
on  Ihia  occasion,  k  was  stated,  that  the  command  of 
dria  advanced  ddaehment  necessarily  repaired  the 
waited  exertioii  of  ceoaidcvable  mtlila^  talent,  and  of 
gtrsat  political  experience  and  discretion^  No  eiie,how» 
#ver,  appeared  so  fit  to  aseume  it  as  our  hers^  who  had 
nwm  attained  the  rank  of  ma^or-generaL  And  diis 
was  net  only  the  opiniett  of  the  governorwgeneral,  but 
that  of  Lord  Clive,  (then  governor  of  the  Ibdras  Pre« 
aiflenicyv  and  within  whoae  goverassent  the  army  was 
formed,)  who  exprMsed  his  conviction  that  ^  the  exten* 
aev^e  local  knowledge  of  General  Wellesley,.  mmi  his 
-peffvnuA  influence  among  the  Mahratta  chieftainsv  ob- 
tained by  his  Gcndoct  in  the  command  of  the  Mysore, 
aird  his  victiwies  oTer  Dhoondiah,  as  well  as  his  mMitary 
skill,  pecubaHy  qualified  him  to  carry  on  the  future 
important  operatieua  in  a  manner  best  cslcuhtsd  ta 
€xt9Vife  the  end*  t^  gavecnment** 

26, 


Instructions  to  this  effect  were  accordingly  given  by 
.Lord  Clive  to  Lieutenant-general  Stewart ;  and  a  detach- 
ment of  nine  thousand  seven  buodred  and  seven  infan- 
try, from  the  main  army,  with  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore's  cavalry,  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Wellesley,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  into  the  Mahratta  territory.  This 
force  consisted  of  one  European,  and  three  native,  regi* 
ments  of  cavalry ;  with  two  regiments  of  European,  and 
six  battalions  of  native  infantry. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  our  hero  advanced  from  Hurry- 
bur,  and  nine  days  afterwards  arrived  at  the  Tumbudra 
river,  which  he  then  crossed.  In  the  whole  line  of 
his  march  through  the  Mahratta  territory,  the  British 
troops  were  received.as  friends,  and  many  of  the  chief- 
tains joined  him  with  their  forces,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Poonah.  Among  the  principal  causes  of  this  sue* 
cess,  the  activity,  skilU  and  conciliation,  of  the  general 
were  conspicuous;  ashy  these  he  anticipated  difficulties 
that  were  inevitable,  and  removed  those  that  were  ,sus- 
ceptible  of  removal.  All  excess,  on  the  part  of  the 
troops,  was  ngidly  prohibited,  and,  if  committed,  ex- 
emplarily  punished;— *a  proceeding  which  necessarily 
excited  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  natives. 

Poenah,  the  capital  of  the  western  Mabrattas,  was 
menaced  witli  devastation  by  Amrot  Kao,  (an  ofBcer 
of  Holkar's  army,)  upon  tlie  approach  of  the  British ' 
army  to  its  relief.  Holkar  himself  wan  at  Chandore, 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  the  nordi-east 
of  Poonah,  and  Rao  was  left  in  the  latlsr  city  with 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  men.  To  save  this 
place  from  ihe  calamity  with  which  it  waa  threatened, 
became  an  important^  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  difficult 
oh^ct,  becaufie  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  any 
means  adopted  for  its  safety  would,  in  fact,  hasten  ita 
destruction*  One  only  course'  presented  itself,  whidi 
was  to  advance  v^ith  the  British  army  to  within  the 
distance  of  a  forced  march,  and  then^  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  British  cavalry  and  the  Mahratta 
troops  before  the  city,  to  take  Amrat  Rao  by  svrpriaew 
This  plan  was  accerding^ly  adopted  by  General  Wet 
lesley«  and  executed  with  such  raptdky  and  eibd^  that 
it  was  crowned  with  complete  success.  Amrut  Rao, 
akrmed  and  discmicettcd  by  the  unexpected  appeanmos 
of  so  large  a  faces,,  abaadenad  the  place  before  he  had 
time  to  perpetrate  hia  meditated  veiqpeaaca  on  i^  whilst 
General  Wellesley  and  his  gallant  few  (for  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole  army  had  advaaosd)  were  wehnmed 
by  the  inhabitanta  as  their  friends  and  delivevem. 

The  Peishwah'a  capital  being'  thna  rescued  fsom 
ttsurpatioB,  by  tb^  able  operations  of  General  Weltea^ 
ley,  the  Peishwah  hhnaelf  tetomed  to  it  en  Aa  lath 


of  May,  under 


an  escort  from  Bonibay^ 


•*#^ 
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«by  Colonel  ^Mnrrayy  and  resumed  his  se&tupon  the 
musnud  with  the  customary  ceremonies. 

Scind'iah  was  now  in  arms,  with  the  ostensible  yiew  of 
opposing  Holkar;  bat  his  sincerity  was  justly  doubted 
by  the  governor-general,  who  suspected  that  a  secret 
alliance  existed  between  those  chiefs  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar.  It  became  necessaiy,  therefore,  to  unite  the 
control  of  all  political  affairs  in  the  Deccan,  connected 
with  the  negotiations  then  going  on,  and  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  army,  under  a  distinct  local  authority, 
subject  indeed  to>the  governor-general  in  council,  but 
possessing  ample  power  to  conclude,  upon  the  spot, 
such  arrangements  as  might  become  necessary,  either 
for  the  final  settlement  of  peace,  or  for  the  active  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  It  was  likewise  obvious,  that  these 
powers  ought  to  be  held  by  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  troops :  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  governor-general  himself,  he  determined 
to  vest  them  iq  Major-general  Wellesiey,  whose  influ- 
ence among  the  Mahratta  chieft,  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  his  sentiments,  concerning  the  British  interests 
in  the  Mahratta  empire,  eminently  qualified  him  for 
discharging  the  arduous  trust  in  a  way  most  beneficial 
to  the  public  welfare. 

Invested  with  these  powers,  and  authorised  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  object,  either  by  force  or  negotiation, 
as  circumstances  might  suggest.  General  Wellesiey  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  on  the  18th  of  July,  to  the  British  re- 
sident, desiring  him  to  state  both  to  Scindiah  and  the 
Berar  Rajah,  the  anxious  desire  of  the  English  govern- 
ment for  peace;  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  the  only 

..proof  which  could  be  accepted,  of  their  amicable  pro- 
fessions, would  be  the  immediate  disbanding  of  their 
armies,  and  their  return  from  the  Nizam's  frontier  to 
their  own  capital.  If  these  terms  were  not  complied 
with,  Scindiah  was  to  be  informed  that  the  resident 
had  orders  to  quit  his  camp  immediately. 

After  several  attempts  to  elude  the  conditions  of  this 
proposal,  the  two  chieftains  sent  an  answer,  on  the  3Ist 
oC  July,  which  was  couched  in  terms  either  of  consum- 
mate insolence,  or  unparalleled  ignorance.  They  pro- 
fessed their  willingness  to  retire  from  their  position, 
provided  General  Wellesiey  would  also  return  with  his 
army  to  ils  usual  stations;  adding,  that,  on  the  same 
day  the  British  troops  reached  Bombay^  Madras,  and 
Seringapatam,  (the  relative  distances  of  which  places 
dififered  from  one  thousand  and  forty-nine  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  miles,)  the  Mahratta  confede- 
rates would  encamp  their  united  forces  at  Boorhampoor, 
a  city  belonging  to  Scindiah,  and  not  more  than  fifty 
miles  distant  from  the  Nizam's  frontier.  This  absurd 
proposal  was  of  course  rejected,  as  were  several  others, 
which  evidently  sprang  from  mere  artifice. 


As  it  appeared  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished 
by  negotiHiion,  it  was  now  resolved  to  resort  to  the 
most  vigorous  hostility.  The  ai-my  opposed  to  General 
Wellesiey,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Scin- 
diah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  amounted  to  about  thirty-, 
eight  thousand  cavalry,  ten  thousand  five  hundred  re- 
gular infantry,  five  hundred  match-lock  men,  five 
hundred  rocket-men,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  ord-* 
nance.  And,  in  addition  to  these  forces,  Scindiah  had 
an  advanced  party  of  a  few  thousand  horse,  dispersed 
through  the  surrounding  hills.  The  artillery  was  served 
by  French  officers. 

A  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  lasted  three  days,  pre- 
vented the  immediate  advance  of  the  British  troops. 
On  the  7th  of  August,  however,  it  subsided;  and  the 
troops  proceeded  on  the  following  day,  when  General 
Wellesiey  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Kellahdar  of 
Amednagnr,  (about  thirty  miles  distant  from  Poonah,) 
requiring  him  to  surrender  his  fort  When  he  himself 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pettah,  (or  town  protected 
by  the  fortress,)  he  ofl^ered  protection  to  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  as  this  was  refused,  he  resolved  to  storm  the 
Pettah,  which  was  accordingly  done,  in  three  separate, 
but  simultaneous  attacks,  under  the  respective  com- 
mands of  Lieutenant-colonel  Harness,  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Wallace,  and  Captain  Vesejw 

The  Wail,  surrounding  the  Pettah,  was  very  loAy, 
and  defended  by  towers,  but  it  had  no  ramparts ;  so 
that  when  the  troops  had  ascended  by  their  scaling- 
laddens,  no  footing  presented  itself  upon  which  they 
could  easily  follow  up  their  advantages.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  impediment,  however,  they  soon  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  place,  though  the  garrison,  which 
consisted  partly  of  Arabs,  fought  with  desperatf  ra- 
lour. 

Having  so  far  established  his  troops  by  the  success- 
ful assault  on  the  Pettah,  General  Wellesiey  immedi- 
ately began  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fort ;  and  an  advantageous  position  was  discovered 
and  taken  possession  of,  on  the  9th,  by  a  detachment 
under  Colonel  Wallace.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  a 
battery  of  four  guns  was  erected,  to  take  oflT  the  de- 
fences on  the  side  where  it  was  intended  to  make  the 
principal  attack. 

The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  this  battery  was 
opened,  and  continued  to  pour  in  such  an  eflfective  fire> 
that  the  Kellahdar  proposed  a  temporary  suspension  of 
its  operations,  to  afford  time  for  capitulating.  General 
Wellesiey,  aware  of  the  fraudulent  expedients  which, 
the  Asiatics  are  ever  ready  to  adopt  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  desired  end,  replied,  that  the  firing  should 
not  cease  until  he 'had  either  taken  the  fort  by  armst  or 
that  it  was  surrendered  to  Ut&T  though  he  professed 
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ktfliriHibg^etti,  in  the  mean  time,  to  receive  any  pro- 
posals which  mi^ht  safely  terminate  the  attack.  There 
was  no  alternative  left,  therefore,  bi^t  to  fight  or  yield; 
and  the  former  being  hopeless,  the  latter  became  inevi^ 
table.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  th|e  11th,  two 
Vakeels,  or  commissioners,  came  to  the  general,  and 
proposed  a  surrender,  npon  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  depart  with  the  garrison,  and  to  have  private  pro- 
perty secured.  These  terms  were  willingly  acceded  to; 
but  notwithstanding  this  virtual  arrangement,  the  firing 
was  continued  till  the  very  moment  that  hostages  ar- 
rived in  the  British  camp,  as  a  security  for  the  full  per- 
ibrraance  of  the  stipulations.  On  the  12th,  the  Kellah- 
dar  marched  out  of  the  fort,  with  a  garrison  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  men,  and  the  British  troops 
took  immediate  possession  of  it.  The  general  then  pro- 
^reeded  to  take  charge  of  all  the  districts  dependent 
upon  it,  which  were  computed  to  yield  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rupees.  These 
districts  were  placed  under  the  provisional  superintend- 
ance  of  a  British  oflScer. 

The  loss  of  the  BritiiJj,  after  the  8th,  was  compara- 
tively  trifling,  owing  to  the  spirit  with  which  the  attacks 
on  that  day  were  carried.on ;  and  their  conquest  was  an 
object  of  great  importance  from  the  advantageous  situ- 
ation of  Amednagur,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Nizam's  ter« 
ritory,  not  only  covering  Poonah,  but  serving  as  an  im- 
portant point  of  support  to  all  the  future  operations  in 
the  northern  district.  It  was,  in  fact,  considered -as  one 
of  the  strongest  forts  in  the  country:  and  the  general 
himself  said,  in  his  public  despatches,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Yellore,  in  the  Camatic,  it  was  the  strongest 
country  fort  he  had  seen,  and  was  in  excellent  repair, 
except  that  part  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  British  ar- 
tillery. The  whole  number  of  the  assailants  killed 
were  eighteen  Europeans  and  twelve  natives;  and 
sixty-one  Europeans  and  fifty  natives  were  wounded. 

The  coolness  of  the  Europeans  in  the  attack  will  ap* 
pear  from  the  fact,  that  though  the  attack  under  Cap- 
tain Vesey  succeeded  without  difiiculty,  yet  the  scaling- 
ladders  of  the  party  on  the  left,  under  Lieutenant- 
Jcolonel  Harness,  being  placed  against  a  part  of  the  wall 
which,  as  it  has  been  noticed,  had  no  ramparts,  the 
troops  were  fired  upon  from  the  inside  of  the  town  as 
isoon  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  ladders,  without 
the  possibility  of  descending  into  the  town  to  dislodge 
the  enemy;  upon  which  Lieutenant-colonel  Harness, 
finding  that  he  could  not  ob^tain  a  secure  footing  on 
the  wall,  very  coolly  drew  off  his  party,  and  entered 
the  town  at  another  point.  In  the  mean  time  the  centre 
attack,  .under  LieUtenant-colonel  Wallace,  had  moved 
on  and  placed  the  ladders  against  a  bastion,  which  they 
carried  with  great  facility.    The  enemy  made  s^me  re- 


sistance in  the  streets^  and  a'party  of  Arabs  actually 
charged  the  grenadiers  of  the  seventy-eighth,  but  they 
were  instantly  repulsed,  and  put  to  flight ;  which  im- 
mediately led  to  the  evacuation  of  ibe  town  by  the  rest 
of  the  troops,  who  by  that  time  had  suffered  severely. 

No  sooner  had  our  hero  stationed  a  giirrison  in  Amed- 
nagur, sufiScient  for  its  protection,  than  he  crossed  the 
river  Godaveri  with  his  whole  army,  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust; and,  having  arrived  at  Arungabad  on  the  29th, 
he  received  intelligence  that  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  had  entered  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  by  the 
Ajuntee  Ghaut,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  They 
had  actually  passed  between  Colonel  Stevenson's  corps^ 
which  had  moved  to  the  eastward,  towards  the  Badow- 
ley  Ghaut,  and  Arungabad,  and  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  Jainappur,  a  small  fort,  the  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  about  forty  miles  east  of  that  city; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  bear  of  the  arrival  of  the  British 
troops,  than  they  moved  to  the  sooth-east,  with  the  re« 
ported  intention  of  crossing  the  Godaveri,  and  marching 
upon  Hydrabad,  the  metropolis  of  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tory. In  consequence  of  this  movement,  General  Wel- 
lesley  immediately  marched  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Go- 
daveri, and  proceeded,  by  that  route,  to  the  eastward ; 
a  line  of  march  which  effectually  interposed  his  army 
between  Hydrabad  and  that  of  the  enemy.  Thus  dis- 
appointed by  the  celerity  and  skill  of  the  general's 
movements,  they  retraced  their  steps,  and  proceeded 
to  the  northward  of  Jalnapour.  Colonel  Stevenson,  in 
the  mean  while,  returned  from  the  eastward,  and  on 
the  2d  of  September  attacked  and  carried  the  fort  of 
, Jalnapour. 

The  rapidity  of  General  Wellesley^s  movements 
completely  preserved  the  territories  of  the  Nizam  from 
any  predatory  incursion;  and  the  confederate  chiefs, 
finding  that  their  usual  mode  of  desultory  warfare  was 
not  attended  with  its  customary  success,  resolved  to 
carry,  on  their  operations  in  a  different  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly they  crossed  over  to  the  northward,  towards 
the  Ajiintee  Pass,  where  they  were  reinforced  by  a  de- 
tachment of  regular  infantry,  commanded  by  Messrs. 
Pohlman  and  Dupont,  consisting  of  sixteen  battalions, 
with  a  numerous  and  well-equipped  train  of  artillery. 
The  whole  of  this  force  was  collected  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bokerdum  and  Jafiierabad. 

As  it  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  work  to 
describe  the  co-operating  movements  of  General  Lake  u 
army  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  or  those  of  the 
small  Bombay  force  which  was  employed  against  Baro- 
ach,  we  must  pass  over  many  exploits  honourable  to  the 
British  name,  in  order  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  upon 
that  exalted  character  whose  biograj^by  it  is  our  e^Tp 
elusive  object  to  sketch  with  fidelity.^     ^  O 
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On  the  81iC  of  Beptembep,  the  two  eorpt  of  General 
Wellesley  and  Colonel  SteveneOn  effected  a'  junction 
near  Boanapour,  when  it  was  judged  expedient  to  ad<- 
yance  in  separate  bodice,  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
liiorning  of  the  IMth.  The  sedulous  anxiety  with  which 
the  confederate  diiefs  bad  hitherto  avoided  erery  en- 
dearour^  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans,  to  bring  them 
to  action,  and  the  evident  impolicy  of  protracting  a 
harassing  warfare  to  a  longer  period,  left  no  other 
choice  to  General  Wellesley,  'who  was  anxious  to  close 
the  campaign,  than  to  adopt  the  course  he  6nally  de- 
termined upon. 

<  On  his  arrival  at  Naalnia,  on  the  SSd,  our  hero  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  had  moved  off  their  cavalry  in  the  morning,  and 
that  the  infantry,  though  still  encamped,  were  about  to 
fbUow.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  march  at  once  to 
the  attack ;— a  determination,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  *  dictated  both  by  prudence  and 
courage."  Delay  would  have  permitted  the  enemy  to 
retreat  during  the  night,  and  thus  have  extended,  to  a 
more  remote  period,  the  opportunity  of  deciding  the 
conflict ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  have  exposed 
the  British  general  to  more  difficulties,  by  enabling 
Scindiah  to  ascertain  the  precise  position  of  his  bag- 
gage, stores,'  &c.,  which  are  necessarily  very  consider- 
able in  an  Indian  army. 

Pursuant  to  their  leader's  orders,  the  British  army 
mored  on  immediately,  and  found  the  enemy  posted 
between  and  along  the  course  of  the  rivere  Kaitna  and 
Juab,  towards  their  junction.  Their  line  extended  east 
and  west  alonir  the  north  side  of  the  Kaitna,  the  banks 
of  which  are  high  and  rocky,  and  impassable  for  gnns, 
except  at  places  close  to  the  villages.  The  enemy's 
right,  consisting  entirely  of  cavalry,  was  posted  in  the 
ricinity  of  Bokerdum,  and  extended  to  their  line  of 
infantry,  which  was  encamped,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
resembling  a  European  entrenched  camp,  near  the  for- 
tified village  of  Assye,  The  numerical  force  of  the 
respective  armies  was  widely  different ;  as  the  troops  of 
the  confederates  amounted,  altogether,  to  about  forty 
thousand  men,  while  those  of  General  Wellesley  did 
90t  exceed  five  thousand,  and  of  these  not  more 
than  two  thousand  were  Europeans.  The  skill  of  his 
arrangements,  and  the  valour  of  his  men,  therefore, 
were  all  that  he  had  to  counterbalance  this  inequality. 
These,  however,  proved  sufficient  Colonel  Stevenson, 
with  the  troops  of  the  Nizam,  had  not  arrived,  though 
he  was  hourly  expected. 

Having  forded  a  river,  which  flowed  nearTy  in  front 
of  the  enemy's  position^  General  Wellesley  drew  up  his 
infantry  in  two  lines,  with  the  British  cavalry  behind 
them,  as  a  thisd  line  in  reserve.     His  design  was  to 


attack  the  right  of  the  Mabnrtta«»  it  being  Us  gmnA 
object  to  avoid  their  artillery,  which  was  on  the  leftg 
and  to  turn  their  right;  knowing  that,  if  he  defeated  tb* 
infantry,  the  guns  must  necessarily  fellow.  His  ordei% 
however,  were  either  misconceived  or  disobeyed.  The 
officer  commanding  the  picquets,  which  were  on  the 
right  of  the  first  line,  mov^  upon  the  enemy's  left : 
This  immediately  made  a  gap  in  the  first  line.  The 
seventy-fourth,  which  was  on  the  right  of  the  second 
line,  naturally  followed  the  picquets,  and  General  Wel-> 
lesley  was  consequently  obliged  to  bring  the  whole  of 
his  force  into  one  line.  The  result  was  as  he  had  anti* 
cipated»  The  right  of  his  line  was  exposed  to  the  fira 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  wai 
nearly  destj;oyed.  Nothing,  however,  could  surpass 
the  promptitude  and  skill  with  which  his  operations 
were  conducted,  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
alter,  instantaneously,  the  whole  plan  of  attack* 

A  circumstance  now  occurred,  which,  when  the  infe- 
riority of  the  English  army,  in  point  of  numbers,  is 
considered,  might  have  excited  alarm  and  dismay  in 
any  commander  who  did  not  possess  the  firmest  reli- 
ance upon  the  resources  of  his  own  genius.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  artillery,  of  which  there  was  but 
little,  could  not  be  brought  into  use,  while  the  nume^ 
rous  cannon  of  the  enemy,  served  by  French  offices 
and  engfineera,  wera  placed  so  as  to  do  the  greateit 
execution.  General  Wellesley,  however,  with  his  eha- 
racteristtc  perception  of  the  precise  course  to  be  adopted 
in  any  exigency,  immediately  ordered  bis  troops  to 
abandon  the  guns,  and  come  to  close  combat.  He  took 
his  own  station  of  peril  and  command,  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  line,  and  having  placed  Colonel  Maxwell, 
with  the  cavalry,  so  as  to  cover  his  right,  (being  secure 
ot»  his  left  frtim  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
position  of  the  enemy.)  be  advanced  to  battle. 

The  MahrattHN  were  at  first  astonished  and  dismayed 
at  the  firmness  of  the  dauntless  band  that  opposed  it- 
self to  their  hosts :  but,  after  a  very  few  minutes,  they 
rallied  from  their  consteruation,  and  their  tremendous 
cannon  opened  a  moat  destructive  fire  upon  the  assait- 
ants.  English  courage,  however,  led  on  by  such  • 
general  as  Wellesley,  was  not  to  be  intimidated.  The 
gallant  soldiers  bad  recourae  to  the  bayonet,  and  soa9 
compelled  the  first  line  to  give  way;  and  though  they 
rallied  again,  as  if  struck  by  a  sense  of  shame  thtil 
such  an  inferior  force  should  subdue  then^  they  agabs 
gave  way,  and  fell  back  upon  their  second  line,  which 
was  posted  on  the  river  Juab. 

in  the  mean  time»  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  who  covciod 
the  adjacent  hills  in  numerous  cohorts,  made  a  fiurioias 
attack  on  the  seventy-fourth,  being  a  part  of  thitf  ftntcm 
which  GeMral  Wellesley  had  pasted  oat  his  r%ht,  te 
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secure  his  rear  and  flanks.  This  attack,  however,  was 
received  with  undaunted  firmness,  and  the  cavalry,  led 
on  by  Colonel  Maxwell,  rushing  to  the  assistance  of  the 
.seventy-fourth,  followed  the  Mahratta  horse  up  the 
hills,  and  rooted  them  with  immense  slaughter. 

The  second  line  of  the  enemy  yet  remained  unbroken, 
and  an  attack  was  now  directed  against  ir.  This  line 
had  been  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  first  with  it,  which  fled  before  the  fierce 
assault  of  the  British  bayonets.  The  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Maxwell,  and  the  infantry,  headed  by  General 
Wellesley,  made  a  furious  charge  upon  them  all  at 
once,  and  they  immediately  fled  in  all  directions.  The 
British,  deeming  the  victory  complete,  now  followed 
the  fugitives  with  all  the  ardor  of  conquest :  but  this 
impetuosity  had  nearly  proved  fatal;  and  the  discretion 
of  General  Wellesley,  and  the  intrepid  bravery  of  Colonel 
Maxwell,  alone  prevented  it  from  robbing  our  army 
of  all  the  fruits  of  its  glorious  exertions. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  had 
thrown  themselves  on  the  ground,  as  if  slain,  were  pass- 
ed, unnoticed,  by  the  British  troops  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  flying  enemy;  but  suddenly  they  arose,  seized  the 
'  cannon,  which  had  been  left  in  the  rear  by  our  army, 
and  began  to  open  upon  them  a  most  destructive  can- 
nonade. The  British,  scattered  by  pursuit,  could  not 
etfectuaily  act  against  them  in  a  mass.  The  Mahratta 
infantry,  seeing  this,  and  encouraged  by  the  momentary 
confusion  which  they  had  occasioned,  began  to  re*form, 
and  faced  about  upon  their  pursuers. 

By  this  manoeuvre  the  British  were  placed  between 
two  fires,  and  were  also  divided  into  small  bodies  from 
the  pursuit  which  they  had  commenced. '  The  whole 
battle  was  now,  therefore,  to  be  fought  over  again;  and 
General  Wellesley,  seeing  at  once  the  imminent  danger 
in  which  his  army  was  placed,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  seventy-eighth,  and  a  battalion  of  sepoys,  and 
charging  the  Mahrattas  who  had  seized  the  guns,  after 
a  sanguinary  conflict,  in  which  his  horse  was  shot  under 
him,  and  his  person  was  in  imminent  danger,  he  routed 
and  put  them  to  flight.  At  the  same  time.  Colonel 
'Maxwell,  chaiging  the  enemy's  infiintry  at  the  head  of 
the  nineteenth  dragoons,-  completed  die  victoiy  with 
the  losar  of  his  own  life,  adding  one  name  more  to  the 
tik  of  those  heroes  whose  memories  are  embalmed  with 
the  tears  of  a  grateful  nation.  The  slaughter  was  im- 
Hiense.  The  Mahratta  soldiers  fought  with  the  fory  of 
■len  stung  to  madness  by  the  shame  of  yielding  to  an 
inferior  force:  while  the  British,  partly  stimulated  by 
their  conscious  inferiority,  and  partly  incensed  by  the 
artifice  that  had  nearly  proved  so  fatal,  displayed  even 
nore  than  their  wonted  valour  and  fortitude.  The 
Memy  now  retreated  in  full  flight,  leaving  behind  them 
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ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  standards,  their 
camp-equipage,  a  laige  quan^ty  of  military  stores  and 
ammunition,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

We  cannot  close  this  account  better  than  in  the  words 
of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesjey,  who  observed  that,  '*  during 
the  whole  of  this  severe  and  brilliant  actipn,  the  con- 
duct of  Major-General  Wellesley  united  a,  degree  of 
ability,  prudence,  and  dauntless  spirit,  seldom  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  be- 
stow any  commendation  superior  to  the  skill,  magna- 
nimity, promptitude,  and  judgment,,  which  he  displayed 
on  this  memorable  occasion;  nor  can  any  instance  be 
adduced  from  the  annals  of  our  military  glory,  of  more 
exemplary  order,  finnness,  discipline,  and  alacrity,  than 
was  manifested  by  the  British  troops,  in  every  stage  of^ 
this  arduous  contest,  leading  to  this  splendid  Victory 
OF  AssTE.  The  whole  line,  led  by  the  general  in  per- 
son, advanced  to  the  charge  with  the  greatest  bravery 
and  steadiness,  without  its  guns,  against  a  most  de- 
structive fire  of  round  and  grape  shot,  until  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  the  enemy's  line,  when  the  gal- 
lant few  obliged  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  not- 
withstanding  their  superior  numbers,  to  abandon  their 
artillery,  and  finally  to  relinquish  the  field  of  battle, 
after  a  brave  resistance  on  the  part  of  Scindiah^s  in-  - 
fantry  for  upwards  of  three  hours.  It  has  also  been 
said,  by  several  officers  in  the  British  army,  who  had 
served  during  the  preceding  campaigns  on  the  £urd-' 
pean  continent,  that  it  was  no  disparagement  to  the 
French  artillery  to  say,  that  cannon  were  never  better 
served  than  by  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  Assye,  on 
the  23d  of  September,  1803:  yet  notwithstanding  this 
powerful  circumstance,  and  the  presence  of  niimerous 
bodies  of  hostile  cavalry,  who  repeatedly  manifested  a 
disposition  to  chi^ge  the  line ;  still  the  British  trpops, 
animated  by  the  gallant  spirit  of  their  general,  and 
emulating  the  noble  example  of  his  zeal  and  courage, 
exhibitjed  a  degree  of  resolution,  firmness,  and  disci* 
pline,  which  completely  overawed  both  the  cavaliyand 
infantry  of  the  enemy,  forcing  them  thus  to  retire  in 
such  a  manner,  at  length,  as  not  to  be  formed  again 
for  actual  service.'*  Major-general  Wellesley  himself, 
in  his  despatches,  stated  that  the  victory,  which  was 
certainly  complete,  had  nevertheless  cost  very  dear;  the 
loss  in  officers  and  men  being  very  great;  and  that  of 
Ueutenant-colonel  Maxwell,  and  other  officers,  in  par- 
ticular, being  greatly  to  be  regretted.  He  gave  great 
praise  to  Lieutenant-colonels  Harness  and  Wallace,  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  their  brigades ; 
and  to  all  the  officers  4)f  the  stafi",  for  their  prompt  j 
and  useful  assistance;  and  observed,  that  the  officenJ[C 
commanding  brigades,  nearly  all  those  of  the  stafl^  and-^ 
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the  mounted  officers  of  the  infantry,  had  their  horses 
shot  under  them.  ^ 

Colonel  Stevenson  was  not  able  to  join  General  Wel- 
iesley  tiH  the  evening  of  the  24th,  having  been  pre- 
vented by  several  impedimenlB  from  prosecuting  his 
march  as  rapjdiy  as  was  expected.  This  shews  more 
fuliy  the  propriety  of  the  general's  conduct  in  hastening 
the  attack;  but,  at  the  same  time,  reflects  no  blame  upon 
the  gallant  colonel,  who  had  been  invariably  charac- 
terised by  the  ^eatest  zeal  and  activity.  On  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  immediately  detached  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  success  in  harassing  their  retreat  fully 
justified  our  hero's  reliance  upon  his  services. 

The  consequences  of  this  memorable  victory  were 
very  important.  The  complete  discomfiture  of  the  con- 
federate armies  was  accomplished ;  an  irreparable  blow 
to  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  their  military  resources 
in  ihe  Deccan  was  struck ;  a' hostile  and  predatory 
force  was  expelled  from  the  territory  of  the  Nizam ; 
and  an  effectual  check  was  interposed  against  the  am- 
bition and  rapacity  of  the  enemy. 

As  a  mark  of  public  distinction  to  the  brave  troops 
who  won  this  glorious  victory,  the  governor-general 
ordered  that .  honorary  colours,  with  suitable  devices, 
should  be  presented  to  the  various  corps  employed  on 
the  occasion;  and  he  directed,  also,  that  the  names  of 
the  officers  and  men  who  fell  in  the  battle,  should  be 
commemorated,  with  the  circumstances  of  the  action, 
upon  a  public  monument  to  be  erected  at  Calcutta. 

The  confederate  chieftains  now  began  to  think  of 
peace,  and  wished  that  an  accredited  British  agent 
should  be  sent  to  their  camp:  but,  as  some  circum- 
stances of  ambiguity  attended  this  proposal.  General 
Wellesley  declined  acceding  to  it,  and  proceeded  to 
pursue  his  n^ilitary  operations  against  the  enemy;  and 
these.operations,' combined  with  those  which  were  car- 
rying on  under  General  Lake,  on  the  north-west  fron- 
tier of  Oude,  soon  completed  what  the  battle  of  Assye 
had  begun. 

As  Scindiah  and  the  Berar  Rajah  moved  their  army 
along  the  bank  of  the  Taptee  river  to  the  westward,  as 
if  meditating  an  attack  on  Poonah,  General  Wellesley 
determined  to  remain  to  the  southward,  in  order  to 
watch  their  motions.  In  the  execution  of  this  system, 
he  continued  to  harass  them  for  several  weeks,  con- 
stantly frustrating  their  plans  by  his  rapid  and  judicious 
movements,  but  still  unable  to  bring  them  to  action. 
The  battle  of  Assye  was  yet  too  fresh  in  their  memories, 
'and  as  often  as  they  beard  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
British  forces,  so  often  did  they  retreat  before  them* 
A  truce  w^s  even  sought  by  Scindiah,  and  granted  by 
General  Wellesley,  on  the  23d  of  November;  but  find- 
ing that  the  terms  of  this  armistice  were  violated  by  the 


former,  whenever  such  violatioii  seemed  expedient,  it  ' 
was  resolved  to  prosecute  hostilities  with  renewed  vi- 
gour. Accordingly^  on  the  28th  of  November,  the 
British  troops  came  up  with  a  considerable  body  of 
Scind tab's  cavalry,  accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Berar  infantry.  The  day  was  extremely  sultry,  and 
the  general  felt  inclined  to  postpone  the  further  pursuit 
till  the  evening;  but  he  had  scarcely  halted,  when  the 
dispositions  manifested  by  the  enemy,  obliged  him  to 
alter  his  resolution.  Large  bodies  of  their  cavalry  were 
observed  in  advance,  and  the  picquets,  being  immedi- 
ately pushed  forward,  the  whole  army  of  the  confede^ 
rates  was  distinctly  perceived,  formed  in  along  line  of 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  presenting  a  front  of  five 
miles  in  extent,  on  the  .plains  of  Argaum. 

The  moment  was  critical,  and  no  time  was  admitted 
for  deliberation.  General  Wellesley,  therefore,  in- 
stantly advanced  with  the  whole  army  in  one  column^ 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  enemy's  line;  The 
British  cavalry  were  in  the  van.  As  the  two  armies  ap- 
proached each  other,  a  furious  attack  was  made  by  ^ 
large  body  of  Persian  troops.  The  conflict  was  saiw> 
guinary,  and,  for;  a  long  time,  doubtful ;  but  victory 
finally  declared  in  favour  of  the  British,  and  the  JPer-f 
sians  were  completely  destroyed.  While  this  eiiga|;e- 
ment  took  place  at  one  part  of  the  extensive  line  pre* 
sented  by  the  enemy,  a  charge  of  Scindiah's  caval^ 
was  made  at  another,  and  repulsed  with  the  most  be« 
roic  intrepidity  by  the  first  battalion  of  the  sixty-eightht 
after  which  the  whole  line  gave  way,  and  fled  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  leaving  thirty^^eigbt  pieces  of  can- 
non* and  all  their  ammunition,  in  the  hands  of  the  con* 
querors.  In  the  trepidation  and  confusion  of  fligbti 
their  numbers  only  added  to  their  embarrassment,  and 
the  trembling  fugitives  became  an  easy  prey  to  .the  dil^ 
eipline  and  valour  t>f  their  British  pursuers. 

The  next  operation  of  General  Wellesley,  was  to  b^ 
vest  .Gawilghar,  a  strong  hold,  containing  such  natural 
and  artificial  defences^  as  were  deemed  almost  impreg- 
nable. 

This  fortress  stands  on  a  lofty  mountain  in  tlie  very 
heart  of  a  range  of  mountains,  between  the  Poonah 
and  Taptee  rivers ;  and  consists  of  a  complete  inner 
fort,  which  fronts  to  the  south,  where  the  reck  is 
steepest.  There  is  also  an  outer  fort,  which  covers  the 
approach  from  the  north,  by  the  village  of  Labada,  and 
all  the  walls  are  strongly  built  and  fortified  by  ramparts 
and  towers.  The  communications  with  the  whole  oC 
the  works  are  through  three  gates ;  one  to  the  soatliy 
with  the  inner  fort;  another  to  the  north-west,  with  the 
outer  fort ;  and  a  third  with  the  north  walL  The  as* 
cent  to  the  first  is  very  steep,  and  is  only  practicable 
for  troops ;  that  to  the  ^c^^.f^^^^kS?^^^^ 
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formed  for  the  comniuiiication  of  the  s^rrison  with  the 
southern  coantries^  bat  passingf  roand  to  the  west  si4e 
of  the  forty  and  exposed  for  a  considerable  distance  to 
its  fir.e;  it  is  ako  so  narrow  as  to  secure  it  from  regu- 
lar approaches,  and  the  rock  is  scarped  on  each  side. 
The  communication  by  the  northern  gate  is  direct  from 
the  village  of  Labada,  and  in  this  direction  the  ground 
is  level  with  that  of  the  fort ;  but  the  road  leads 
through  the  mountains  for  about  thirty  miles  from 
Elichpoor,  from  whence  the  difficulty  of  moving  ord- 
nance and  stores  is  extremely  great 
.  On  the  night  of  the  12tb,  Colonel  Stevenson's  de- 
tachment opened  two  batteries,  for  brass  and  iron  guns, 
to  breach  the  outer  fort  and  the  third  wall ;  and  a  third 
to  clear  and  destroy  the  defences  on  the  point  of  at- 
tack. Another  battery  was  also  erected  by  General 
Wellesley's  own  division  on  the  mountain,  under  the 
southern  gate,  in  order  to  effect  a  breach  in  a  wall  near 
that  gate,  or  at  least  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  garri- 
son. On  the  night  of  the  16tb»  the  breaches  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  fort  were,  judged  practicable;  and  a 
storming  party  was  ordered  for  the  attack,  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morping,  under  Lieutenant^ 
colonel  Kenny.  At  the  same  .time,  two  attacks  were 
to  be  made  from  the  southward;  one  on  the  south  gate 
by  a  strong  detachment  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Wallace,  and  the  other  on  the  gate  of  the  north  west^ 
by  a  similar  force  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Chalmers. 
These  latter  dispositions,  however,  were  chiefly  intend- 
ed to  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  real  point 
of  assault. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  three  parties  moved  for- 
ward;, and  that  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Chalmers 
rea^hfed  the  north-west  gate,  just  as  the  enemy  were  at* 
tempting  to  escape  through  it,  from  the  bayonets  of  the 
storming  party  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Kenny.  A 
dreadful  slaughter  now  easued»  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Chalmers  entered  the  fort  without  any  difficulty.  The 
wall  in  the  inner  fort,  in  which  no  breach  had  been  yet 
made,  was  still  to  be  carried;  but,  after  some  attempts 
upon  the  gate  of  communication  between  the  inner  and 
outward  forts,  a  place  was  at  length  found,  which  af- 
forded the  means  of  escalading  the  wall:  and  here  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  with  the  light  infantry  of  the  ninety- 
fourth  regiment,  fixed  the  ladders,  scaled  the  wall,  and 
opened  the  gate  to  the  storming-party,  who  were  soon 
m  complete  possession  of  the  place. 

The  result  of  these  splendid  triumphs  soon  manifest- 
ed itself,  in  a  way  most  conducive  to  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  the  British  goyern'ment  in  India.  On  the  17th 
of  December,  1803,  General  Wellesley  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Rajah  of  Benu%  in  his  camp  at  ]Deo- 
gaum,  in  which  he  renounced  all  adherence  to  the  con« 


federacy,  ceded  to  the  Company  the  provinces  of  Cut* 
tack  and  Balasore,  and  stipukted  never  to  retain  in  hii 
service  the  subjects  of  any  state  which  might  be  at  war 
with  England. 

This  treaty,  which  thus  deprived  Scin4iab  of  a  pow« 
erful  ally,  was  soon  followed  by  anoth.er  between  that 
chief  and  General  Wellesley,  which  was  concluded  on 
the  30th  of  December,  1803,  and  included  several  con- 
ditions highly  favourable  to  the  British  interests,  in 
India. 

.  The  subsequent  events  of  the  Mahratta  war,  includ- , 
ing  the  defeat  and  aubjection  of  Holkar,.  who  still  con- 
tinned  a  sprtof  predatory  hostility,  belong  rather  to  a 
history  of  India  than  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington;  for  though  the  army  which  he  still  com- 
manded in  the  Deccan,  occasionally  co-operated  witli 
the  forces  under  General  Lake,  yet  no  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  our  hero  to  assume  an  active  station* 
A  few  circumstances,  therefore,  which  resulted  from  the 
brilliant  events  of  his  campaign,  are  all  that  remain 
to  be  narrated  before  the ,  reader  will  have  to  contem- 
plate this  favourite  fso^  of  Mars  and  Fortune  moving  in 
a  more  extensive  and  important  sphere. 

In  April,  1804,  General  Wellesley.  visited  the  frwu 
dency  of  Bombay,  and  was  there  received  with  sil  the 
honou^s  due  to  the  conqueror  of  Assye.  The  most  re- 
spectful addresses  were  presented  to  him,  expressive  ot 
the  high  sense  entertained  of  his  important  services; 
to  which  he  replied  with  that  modesty  pecadiifr  to  an 
elevated  mind  and  conscious  genius,  ascribing  all  hic^ 
successes,  not  so  much  to  his  own  presiding  ^kill  and 
animating  example,  as  to  the  zealous  services  of  the 
officers  under  him,  and  the  unwearied  bravery  of  his 
troops.  Due  notice  lilso  was  taken  of  his  diplofiatie 
skill  in  the  treaties  he  had  concluded,  and  it  was  justly 
affirmed,  that  **  the  difficult  negotiations  he  had  carried 
on  with  two  hostile  powers,  when,  at  the  same  moment^ 
his  attention,  was  occupied  by  the  operations  of  the 
field,  did  the  greatest  honour  to  his  talents  as  a  states- 
man, and  displayed  a  happy  union  of  political  skill  and 
military  science.'' 

In  February,  1804,  our  hero's  officers  agreed  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  vase  of  gold,  worth  two  thousand  gui- 
neas^ of  superior  workmanship,  with  an  inscription,  re- 
cording the  battle  of  Assye.  This  intention  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  committee  appointed  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  and  he  accepted  the  honourable  me- 
morial with  Aose  expressions  of  personal  gratitude  and 
of  comipendatioa  to  the  officers  themselves^  which  the 
occasion  naturally  suggested. 

Nor  was  the  government  at  home  unmindful  of  what 
was  due  to  such  distinguished  services.  .  On  the  3d  of 
Maji  1804,  he  received  ^e  tlp^^^^wjJbpligfff^fr^lL^ 
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purliament,  which  were  conveyed  in  the  most  flattering 
terms; — a  distinguished  honour^  and  one  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  repeated  in  consequence  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  glorious  deeds.  A  handsome  sword,  of  the 
▼alue  of  one  thousand  guineas,  was  also  presented  to 
him  at  Calcutta. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
elected  a  knight  companion  of  the  most  honourable 
order  of  th^Bath,  and  henceforth  he  is  to  be  spoken  of 
as  the  Honourable  Sir  Arthur  Wellesiey. 

**  It  may  be  doubted,  however,"  says  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, ^  whether  any  of  these  multiplied  marks  of 
private,  of  national,  and  of  royal  distinction,  gave  him 
more  heartfelt  satisfaction  than  what  he  derived  from 
an  address  which  was  presented  to  him  in  the  month  of 
July,  1804,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Seringapatam.  In 
the  quality  of  governor  of  that  city,  he  possessed  am- 
ple opportunities  of  manifesting  the  beneficence  of- 
bis  rfaartcter ;  and,  when  it  is  recollected  how  slender 
was  the  augmentation  of  his  private  fortune,  either 
from  bis  function  as  governor  or  commissioner,  they 
who  know  what  such  situations  in  India  are  commonly 
made  to  produce,  will  best  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  moderation,  equity,  and  forbearance  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesiey* 

**  The  exercise  of  these  virtues  would,  of  course,  chiefly 
aflTect  the  native  inhabitants  of  Seringapatam,  who 
found  themselves  secured' in  the  possession  of  alt  their 
political  and  private  rights,  the  victims  neither  of  ex- 
tortion nor  treachery;  and,  in  their  address,  they  feel- 
ingly adverted  to  these  blessings :  they  declared  that 
they  had  reposed  for  five  years  under  the  shadow  of 
bis  auspicious  protection ;  that  they  had  felt,  even  dur- 
ing his  absence,  in  the  midst  of  battle  and  of  victory, 
that  his  care  for  their  prosperity  had  been  extended 
to  them  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  no  other  object  had 
occupied  his  mind ;  and  that  they  were  preparing,  in 
their  several  casts,  the  duties  of  their  thanksgiving 
and  of  sacrifice  to  the  preserving  God  who  had  brought 
him  back  in  safety.  They  concluded  with  this  aflfec- 
tibnate  and  memorable  prayer,  evidently  breathing  the 
language  of  gratitude  for  past  kindness,  and  of  sorrow 
for  its  future  loss.  *  When  greater  afiaira  shall  call  you 
irpm  us,  may  the  God  of  all  casts,  and  all  nations,  deign 
to  hear  with  favor  our  humble  and  constant  prayer,  for 
your  health,  your  glory,  and  your  happiness!' 

^  Conquerors  and  rulers  may  exult  in  the  adulation 
of  selfishness,  or  the  subdued  accents  of  terror,  but  he 
who  would  not  prefer  this  free  and  artless  dflfering  of  a 
grateful  people,  strangers  in  tongue,  in  religion,  and 
in  government,  but  brethren  in  the  universal  langruage 
of  benevolence  and  g^titude,  would  prove  himself 
f  osensible  to  the  only  true  glory  which  can  attend  upon 


greatness.  It  is  not  the  wreath  which  slaughtered 
thousands  bind  around  the  victor's  brow,  that  stamps 
upon  him  the  unfading  mark  of  real  nobility  and  honor: 
— ambition,  fraud,  and  tyranny,  may  obtain  this ;  but 
it  is  the  application  of  victory  and  power  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  mankind,  to  the  diflusion  of  happiness,  the 
maintenance  of  truth,  and  the  support  of  justice.  This 
elevated  greatness,  free  from  every  spot,  untouched  by 
the  language  of  reproach,  and  unsullied  even  by  the 
breath  of  envy,  belongs  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  has  passed  through  all  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  splendid  career,  with  the  almost 
unanimous  applause  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

**  In  March,  1806,  he  prepared  to  return  to  England, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  the  general  good  wishes 
and  respect  of  all  classes  of  society  in  India.  He 
arrived  there  towards  the  conclusion  of  that  year ;  and 
the  distracted  state  of  Europe,  caused  by  the  resdess 
ambition  and  implacable  temper  of  the  late  ruler  of 
France,  soon  presented  an  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  military  talents.'' 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesiey  returned  to  England  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1806;  and  shortly  afterwards 
accompanied  Lord  Cathcart,  in  an  expedition  to  Hano- 
ver ;  but  as  the  force  sent  out  was  too  small  to  efiect 
any  thing  of  importance,  it  was  remanded,  and  our 
hero  landed  at  Yarmouth,  in  February  1806. 

After  his  return  from  Hanover,  Sir  Arthur  had  a 
command,  for  a  short  period,  upon  one  of  the  coast- 
districts  ;  atad,  in  this  situation,  he  acquired  universal 
esteem,  both  by  the  excellence  of  his  discipline  and 
management,  and  his  general  deportment 

On  the  demise  of  the  Marquis  of  Comwallis,  then 
colonel  of  the  thirty-third  regiment,  Sir  Arthur  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  having  been  Lieutenant- 
colonel  in  that  regiment  thirteen  years;  and  present 
with  it  almost  the  whole  of  that  time,  during  a  period 
of  active  service. 

On  the  10th  of  April  1806,  our  hero  was  married  to 
the  Honourable  Miss  Elizabeth  Pakenliam,  daughter  of 
the  late  Lord  Longford,  and  sister  to  the  present  earl. 
About  this  time  also  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  (where  he  represented  an  Irish 
borough,)  by  his  able  vindication  of  his  brother,  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesiey,  against  the  charges  that  were 
brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Ptmll.  The  principal  or 
these  were,  that  the  noble  marquis,  during  his  govern- 
ment in  India,  had  applied  a  million  and  a  half  of 
money  to  purposes  not  sanctioned  by  the  East-India 
Company ;  and  that  he  had  annually  expended  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  in  purposes  of  ostentation  and 
splendid  profusion,  which  ought  to  have  come  out  of 
his  own  scdary. 
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In  the  debates  of  the  22diof  April,  on  this  qnestioo, 
Sir  Arthur  obsenred,  that,  though  he  did  not  rise  to 
object  to  the  printing  of  the  fir«t  charge  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Paull,  yet  he  could  not  help  saying  a  few 
words  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  noble  marquis 
had  been  freqMently  held  up  as  a  public  delinquent 
The  house  would  recollect  bow  often  the  noble  marquis 
bad  been  thanked  by  the  house,  and  by  the  court  of 
directors,  for  those  very  measures  which  were  now 
brought  forward  as  matters  of  charge.  He  said,  that 
the  accuser  had  not  laid  any  ground  for  his  charges, 
much  less  had  he  produced  any  evidence  in  support  of 
them.  The  service  in  which  he  had  been  personally 
employed,  enabled  him  to  say  that  some  of  them  were 
entirely  unfounded;  and,  with  respect  to  others,  they 
were  either  totally  misrepresented,  or  mis-stated.  It 
was  true,  that  an  Indian  director  had  said  he  had  in 
bis  pocket  a  paper  which  would  prove  many  of  them. 
If  so,  why  did  not  Mr.  Paull  move  for  the  production 
of  that  paper?  If  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
really  any  such  paper  in  his  pocket,  and  could  produce 
it,  he  was  ready  to  meet  it.  The  honourable  director 
bad  stated,  that  the  letter  which  had  been  previously 
moved  for^  contained  proofs  of  several  of  the  accusa- 
:lory  statements:  but  this  he  beggeil  to  dispute;  the 
letter  contained  no  such  proofs.  It  might,  indeed,  con- 
tain references  to  documents  relating  to  the  allegations 
in  the  charge,  but  these  could  not  amount  to  proofs. 
He  confessed,  that  he  could  easily  conceive  the  delicacy 
of  situation  into  which  the  house  had  been  brought  by 
the  course  that  had  been  adopted.  He  could  conceive 
that  it  might  be  a  question  with  the  house,  whether,  in 
'justice,  it  could  receive  a  charge,  without  any  proof 
being  ofiered  in  support  of  it.  He  felt.it  also  due  to 
justice,  that  some  inquiry  should  be  made.  On  this 
ground  it  was  that  he  supported  the  motion  of  the 
right  honourable  secretary,  (Mr.  Fox,)  to  adjourn  the 
consideration  of  the  subject ;  he  did  not  wish  to  press 
the  house  to  any  precipitate  judgment,  hot  he  hoped 
they  would  consider  the  feelings  of  his  nd>le  relative, 
and  come  to  such  a  decision  as  would  lead  to  a  speedy 
and  an/ple  discussion  of  the  casa 

When  the  adjourned  debate  was  resumed,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  and  Mr.  Paull,  complaining  of  want  of 
papers,  wished  to  induce  the  house  to  adopt  the  charges 
in  the  absence  of  all  emdence,  Sii;  Arthur  said,  that  he 
believed  the  practice  of  parliament  was,  that  the  evi- 
dence should  precede  the  charges,  and  be  saw  no  ne- 
cessity for  departing  from  that  rule;  though  he  admit- 
ted, every  case  ought  to  stand  on  its  own  merits.  The 
charge,  he  said,  as  brought  against  his  noble  relative, 
was  &r  squandering  the  money  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany,^ m  unnecessary  purposes  of  personal  splendour; 

2& 


but  the  papere  produced  applied  to  eharges  of  which 
no  notice  had  hitherto  been  given. 

In  alluding  to  a  contemptible  effort  which  had  been 
made  to  prejudice  the  house  against  himself,  by  an  in- 
sinuation that  he  was  implicated  in  some  o^his  brother's 
illegal  measures,  he  briefly  observed,  that  what  he  did 
in  India  was  in  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived; and,  for  the  manner  of  that  obedience,  and  i(s 
immediate  result,  he  was  ready  to  answer  either  to  that 
house,  or  to  any  other  tribunal  in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  he  again  came  forward,  and  va- 
liantly repelled  the  unfounded  and  cruel  charge  of 
murder,  which  Mr.  Paull  had  brought  against  his  noble 
relative,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  pr6of.  Feeling 
the  importance  of  placing  this  affair  in  a  proper  point 
of  view,  he  explained,  that  the  zemindars  of  die  coun- 
try which  was  ceded  to  the  Company,  instead  of  paying 
their  tribute  in  a  regular  manner,  bad  combined  to  re- 
sist it,  and  had  even  taken  up  arms  for  that  purpose, 
with  which  they  retired  to  their  forts.  It  now  became 
necessary  to  reduce  them  to  obedience ;  and,  to  effect 
this,  the  commander-in-chief  was  ordered  to  attack 
them,  at  the  head  of  the  Bengal  army.  In  the  conflict 
which  ensued,  some  persons  fell,  and  some  blood  was 
spilt,  and  this  was  what  the  accuser  had  chosen  to  con- 
strue into  the  foul  crime  of  murder.  But  the  house 
would  judge  how  far  it  was  proper  to  arraign  with  so 
serious  a  chaise  a  great  public  officer,  who  was  bound 
by  the  very  nature  of  his  office  to  enforce  those  laws 
of  which  he  was  appointed  the  guardian,  and  who 
would  have  been  guilty  of  a  serious  dereliction  of  duty, 
had  he  acted  otherwise. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  he  made  an  excellent  speech 
on  the  financial  affairs  of  Indian  in  which  he  made  it 
apparent,  that  the  revenues  x>f  that  country  had  in- 
creased between  six  and  seven  millions  annually  dur« 
ing  his  brother's  administration,  and  that  the  commerce 
of  India  had  so  much  improved,  as  to  be  capable  of 
supplying  the  demand  for  bullion  in  the  China  market. 

Early  in  1807)  our  hero  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  under  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  sworn  in  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  British  armament  in  the  Sound 
the  main  body  of  the  army  was  landed  in  the  island  of 
Zealand,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  com- 
manders, stating,  that  the  enterprise  was  merely  under* 
taken  from  motives  of  self-defence,  to  prevent  the 
naval  resources  of  Denmark  from  being  directed  against 
Great  Britain ;  that,  for  this  reason,  they  were  autho- 
rised to  take  possession  of  all  the  Danish  ships  of  the 
line;  and  that,  if  these  were  yielded  up  as  a  deposit, ^ 
they  should  be  subsequently  res|[^f^a^N2ttl\aPiL>d$LC 
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terioration ;  -  tbal  Zealand  diottld  be  treated  by  tbe 
British  troops,  wbile  on  shore,  on  the  footinfp  of  a  pnn 
▼iDce  of  tbe  most  frieadly  power  of  Great  Britaan ;  the 
strictest  diseipline  being  observed,  and  persons  and 
property  held  inviolably  sacred  ;  and,  finally,  that  tbe 
innoeeot  blood  which  most  be  shed,  and  die  horrors 
of  a  besieged  and  bombarded  capital,  must  fall  on 
those  only  who  advised  resistance  to  a  measure  thos 
dictated  by  imperioos  circumstances. 

As  this  proclamation  failed  of  producinpf  the  desired 
effect,  the  reserve  of  the  army  landed  early  in  the 
morning  of  th<^  Idlh  of  Aiq^ust*  1807,  with  the  ord- 
nance of  a  light  brigade,  and  occupied  the  heights  of 
Hellemp,  before  Cbpenbagen.  A  flag  of  truce  was 
then  received  from  Major-Generel  Peyman,  com- 
mander-in^tef  in  Copenhagen,  i^eqnesting  passports 
for  Ae  two  princesses  of  Denmark,  nieces  of  his  Danish 
Majesty,  to  leate  Copenhagen,  which  were  readily 
granted;  and  at  day-break,  tihe  next  morning,  the 
whole  army  marched  in  three  cdlnmns  to  invest  the 
capital ;  and  every  arrangement  was  made  for  that  pw- 
pose  in  the  coarse  of  the  day^  About  nsmi,  hostilities 
actually  commenced  by  an  sfttack  on  the  picqnels  to- 
wards the  left ;  whilst  the  Danish  gnn^boats,  mwiag  ont 
of  the  harbour,  cannonaded  tbe  left  of  the  line  with 
grape  and  ronnd  ehot. 

Tie  picqoeu  being  snppeited  by  the  advance  of  pnit 
of  the  Kne,  soon  drove  m  and  pnrsaed  their  assailanto, 
Und  resumed  their  posts;  and  Ae  British  gun-brigs 
nnd  bombs,  having  been  towed  as  near  the  harbour 
as  possible,  opened  a  6re,  though  at  a  considerable 
•  distance,  upon  the  Danish  gun-boats,  wnd  compelled 
tbem,  after  a  long  and  heavy  cannonade^  to  retire  into 
the  harbovr. 

On  the  18th,  the  gun-boats  renewed  their  attack  upon 
the  light  British  vessels  in  advance :  but  a  brigade  of 
artillery  on  shore  being  brought  to  enfilade  them,  they 
were  soon  driven  back;  and  part  ef  the  gsivison,  which 
had  oeme  out  in  advance  'upen  tbe  road,  were  also 
obliged  to  Iretire.  In  the  ce^arse  of  the  day,  the  engi- 
neering and  entrenching  toots  were  haded,  nnd  every 
thing  wns  prepared  for  regnlarly  eoattnendng  the 
siege. 

Esriy  Jn  die  morning  <of  the  24th,  the  centre  df  tbe 
army  advanced  its  position  to  tbe  height  near  tbe  road 
which  mns  in  a  direction  pkraHel  with  the  defences  "of 
Cofpenhagen,  occupying  the  road  to  Fpedericsbnrg,  and 
some  pails  beyond  it  Hie  guards,  at  the  same  time, 
occupied  Ae  suburbs  on  that  side,  flanked  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  oeventy<«inlh;  and  there  they  dislodged  a 
picquet  of  the  enemy,  who,  in  their  retreat,  concealed 
thirteen  three-ponnders,  which,  however,  were  after- 
wards discovered. 


All  tbe  ptoqnetn  of  the  garrison  now  fell  back  to 
the  lake  in  front  of  the  town,  the  British  pioqvels  oc- 
cupying their  gronnd;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  gaivi- 
son  having  shewn  theaaselves  in  all  the  avenues,  an  if  * 
with  a  design  either  to  recover  the  ground  they  had 
lost,  or  to  bum  the  suburbs,  the  different  coips  in  ad* 
vance  drove  them  in  on  all  sides,  and  at  the  same  time 
took  possession  of  all  the  suburbs  on  tbe  north  bank 
of  the  lake,  some  of  which  were  not  mare  than  iam 
hundred  yards  from  the  ramparts. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  Danes  net  ire  to 
the  end  of  the  subnrb  nearest  to  Copenhagen,  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  now  oceapied  by  tbe  guaMb.  lias 
measure,  however,  was  of  little  avail ;  for,  in  oonse* 
qnenoe  of  the  general  swocess  along  the  w^ole  iin^ 
the  works,  which  had  been  oommeneed  by  tbe  British 
army,  were  abandoned,  «nd  a  new  line  of  attack  was 
taken,  within  about  eight  hmidred  yards  of  die  main 
body  of  the  place. 

On  the  26th,  a  brisk  cannonade  was  kept  «p  on 
both  sides;  and,  on  the  96th,  it  being  understood  that 
the  Danish  general,  Casteaschieid,  had  formed  an 
army  in  the  interior  of  the  ishmd,  consisting  of  three 
or  four  battalioBp  of  disciplined  troops,  besides  a  nnm^ 
ber  t>f  arawed  peasantry,  it  was  judged  necessary  to 
disperse  this  force;  and  our  hero  was  despatohed  foi^ 
that  pnrpose,  having  with  him  the  reserve  of  the  army, 
e^ht  sfaadrons  of  cavalry  and  horse-artillery,  under 
Major-general  linsiagmi,  the  sixtfa  baltoKon  of  the  lioet, 
the  King's  <Serman  legion,  jind  a  light  brigade  of 
artillery.  Accordingly  he  marched  to  Boskild  Kroe^ 
and,  on  the  27tht  advanced  in  tw^  divisions  to  attnak 
the  enemy  in  freot  and  rear  at  Koenerop  ;  bnt,  on  re«^ 
reiving  intelligence  that  Casterisdiield  had  smved  np 
towards  Kioge,  he  took  a  position  to  cover  the  besiege 
•ng  army.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  he  placed 
Cdonel  Redan  with  a  force  at  Vntlen»-break,  and,  on 
tbe  38th,  General  Linsii^n  mardied  towards  Roddld^ 
thereby  fonning  on  the  right  of  Sir  Artbnr's  nuin  body. 

Conceiving  thai  General  OastenschieU  still  remained 
at  Kioge,  Sir  Arlhwr  Wellesley  resolved  to  alteck  him 
on  the  29th,  and  arranged  with  General  Linsingen,  that 
he  should  cross  tbe  Kioge  rivulet  at  Little  Sellyas,  and 
turn  the  left  flank  of  tbe  Dane8»  wbilst  he  iMmself 
should  move  along  the  sen-const  townrds  Kioge,  and 
attack  them  in  front 

This  plan  was  accordingly  adopted,  and  Sip  Arthur 
found  the  enemy  in  force  on  the  nordi  side  of  the  %mnk 
and  rirulet,  from  which  they  immediately  -opened  n 
cannonade  npon  the  patrdes  of  hussars  in  front  of 
the  British  troops.  Their  force  consisted  of  three  4ar 
four  battalions  of  the  line,  with  cavalry  on  both  flanfaib 
and  a  laige  body  beyond  ^^^^'^i^^^^f^ 
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iog  to  Va  wrrmgetuent  with  General  LiDsingen,  Sir 
ArtlHN-  formed  his  infantry  in  one  line,  with  the  left  to- 
ward the  sea,  having  the  two  aqiiadrona  of  hussars 
Mpn  the  right;  and,  as  there  bad  been  some  appear- 
ance of  a  moFement  by  the  enemy  to  their  left,  and  be 
had  not  had  any  communication  with  General  Linsia- 
gen,  and  of  course  was  uncertain  whether  be  had 
passed  the  riyulet,  our  hero,  with  his  accustomed 
prMiptitude,  immediately  ordered  the  attack  to  com- 
mnenceineehellim  of  battalions  from  the  left;  the  whole 
being  covered  by  the  first  battaiion  of  the  ninety-fifth 
rcigiment,  and  by  a  welI*direoted  fire  from  the  ar- 
tillery. 

This  altack  was  led  by  the  ninety-second  regimenty 
supported  by  the  fifty-second  and  fifty-third;  all  of 
whom  acquitted  themselres  so  gallantly,  that  the  enemy 
were  soon  obliged  to  retire  to  an  entrenchment  which 
they  bad  formed  in  the  front  of  a  camp  on  the  north 
side  of  Kioge:  even  bero  they  perceived  so  little  safety, 
that  they  immediately  proceeded  to  make  a  disposition 
of  tbeir  cavalry  upon  the  sands,  (o  charge  the  ninety- 
second  in  flank,  should  tbey  advance  to  attack  the 
entrenchment. 

This  .disposition  of  the  Danish  force  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary lor  Sir  Arthur  to  move  Ceionel  Redan's  bussans 
from  the  right  to  the  left  flank,  and  to  throw  the  forty- 
third  into  a  second  line ;  after  which  the  ninety-tbird 
carried  the  entreachaaent,  aad  compelled  the  enemy  to 
retreat  haieltily  into  the  town.  They  were  immediately 
fbllewed,  in  the  most  gallant  style,  by  Colonel  Redan 
and  his  hussars,  and  by  Ae  first  battalion  of  the  ninety- 
fifth  regiment,  and  subsequently  by  the  whole  line  of 
infimtry.  Upon  croming  the  rivulet,  it  appeared  that 
General  Linsiagen's  corps  had  advanced  upon  the  right 
flank,  and  the  whole  joined  in  the  pursuit 

At  this  juncture.  Major-general  Oshoken«  who  bad 
joined  the  enemy  on  the  preceding  evening  with  four 
battalions,  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  in  the  villi^ 
of  Herfolge ;  but  he  was  so  vigorously  attacked  by  the 
hussars,  aad  a  small  ^letacbroent  of  the  first  and  ninety- 
fifth  regiments^  that  he  was  obliged  to  surrender,  toge- 
ther with  Count  Wedel  Jarisburg,  and  several  other 
officers.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  this  affair^  was 
very  great;  many  fell  during  the  actioa,  and  about 
sixty  afficers  and  cleiFen  hmidred  men  were  taken  pri- 
ssMTs.  Many  stands  of  arms  were  also  thrown  away 
by  Ae  ftigitives  in  their  retieat,  and  veveral  pieces  of 
camon  wore  abandoned. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  this  battle  have  been 
poblished  on  tbe  authority  of  an  eye-witnem: — 

^On  the  arrival  of  tbe  British  troops  before  Herfolge, 
they  found  the  cburch-yard  of  tbe  village  occupied  by 
a  party  of  tbe  Danish  militia,  who  bad  retreated  from 


Kioge  apparently  resolved  to  defend  themselves  there.  , 
Colonel  Alten  immediately  sent  some  bussars  round 
.the  village,  in  order  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  if  they  should  attempt  it.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
corporal  of  tbe  bussars  dismounted  from  his  faorse; 
and,  creeping  along  under  the  banks,  arrived,  unseen, 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  church-yard,  which  he  re- 
ported to  be  full  of  infantry,  who  lay  behind  the.wall% 
prepared  to  discharge  their  pieces  upoa  any  who  should 
approach.  Upon  this  intelligence,  the  colonel  brought 
down  two  light  field-pieces,  and  several  rounds  were 
fired  at  the  steeple ;  the  height  of  the  banks  on  each 
side  of  tbe  road  being  too  great  to  allow  a  direct  fire 
at  the  church-yard.  The  stones  and  rubbish  falling 
with  much  noise  amongst  the  Danes,  probably  alarmed 
them,  as  they  almost  immediately  displayed  a  flag  of 
truce.  Upon  this,  Colonel  Alten,  putting*  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  fifteen  men,  led  them  towards  the 
church-gate ;  but,  iipon  turning  the  comer  of  a  house 
and  cominfi^  nearer,  they  received  several  musket-sho^ 
by  whicb  a  corporal  and  two  borses  were  wounded. 
This,  however,  afterwards  appeared  to  have  arisen  from 
some  mistake ;  for,  at  the  same  moment,  the  gates  were 
opened,  and  General  Oshoken  and  \k  party  surren« 
dered ;  but,  whilst  the  officers  were  deliverintg  up  their 
swords,  some  of  the  hussars,  exasperated  at  whiit  they 
supposed  the  treachery  of  the  Itames,  particularly  as 
two  or  three  additional  shots  were  again  fired,  gallop- 
ped  into  tbe  cburch-yard,  and  were  proceeding  to  take 
their  revenge,  when  tbe  interference  of  General  Ob- 
hoken  and  Colonel  Alten  put  an  end  to  all  farther  hos- 
tilities. Hm  Danes  were  then  ordered  to  bring  all  tbeir 
arms  without  the  church-'yard,  and  to  lay  them  down 
theru  **  , 

^  The  whole  business  was  finiBhed,  when  some  ortbe 
ninety-fifth  regiment  came  up ;  and,  ip  searching  the 
steeple  of  the  church,  found  the  colours  of  the  corps 
that  was  taken. 

**  A  surgeon  of  the  ninety-fifth  now  took  care  of  the 
wounded  in  the  church-yard ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Welles* 
ley  coming  up.  Colonel  Alten  delivered  to  him  the 
swords  of  the  Danish  oMcers,  and  the  prisoners.^ 

The  siege  of  Copenbiq^en,  in  the  mean  time,  was  car- 
ried on  without  intermission ;  and,  on  tbe  30th,  tbe  bat« 
teries  were  nearly  completed,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
ordnance  mounted.  The  next  morning,  tbe  enemy  at- 
tempted a  sortie  on  the  right,  1>efore  sun-rise,  but  were  . 
stopped  for  some  time  by  a  picquet  of  the  fiftieth  regi- 
ment, under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Light.  They 
still  persevered,  however,  until  they  were  repulsed  by* 
all  the  picquets  with  some  loss ;  and  in  this  affair  Ge- 
neral  Sir  David  Baird  was  tY|^,^?fli^qd^^VJ|^Ie 
would  not  quit  the  field.  O 
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On  tbe  2d  of  September,  the  land-batteries,  and  the 
bomb  and  mortfur  ressels,  opened  such  a  tremendous 
fire  upon  the  town,  that,  in  tbe  course  of  a  very  short 
time  a  conflagration  appeared  to  have  broken  out  in 
several  places ;  whilst  the  fire  was  but  feebly  returned 
frota  the  Danish  ramparts  and  batteries. 

On  the  ensuing  night,  the  assailants  slackened  their 
fire ;  as  the  commander-in-chief  humanely  hoped  that 
the  impression  already  made  might  induce  them  to 
accede  to  a  capitulation.  The  enemy,  however,  sup« 
posing  that  this  resulted  from  want  of  ammunition, 
were  encouraged  to  greater  resistance ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  bombardment  was  resumed  on 
the  4th,  with  such  effect,  that  the  next  day  a  trumpeter 
was  sent  out. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  September,  a  letter 
was  sent  by  the  Danish  general  to  propose  an  armi- 
stice of  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  prepare  an  agree- 
ment on  which  articles  oif  capitulation  might  be  founded. 
The  armistice  was  deelined,  as  tending  to  unnecessary 
delay,  and  the  works  were  continued ;  but  the  firing 
was  countermanded,^  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Murray 
was  sent  to  explain  that  no  proposal  of  capitulation 
could  be  acceded  to,  unless  accompanied  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  fleet 

On  the  6th,  this  basis  having  been  admitted  by  a 
subsequent  letter.  Lord  Cathcart  sent  for  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  from  his  command  in  the  country,  where  he 
had  distinguished  himself  in  a  manner  equally  honour- 
able to  himself  and  advantageous  to  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  and  he,  with  Sir  Home  Popham  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Murray,  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  terms  of 
capitulation.  a 

These  officers,  having  insisted  on  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  business, ^tJjecapitulApn  was  drawn  up  in 
the  night  of  the  6th  o^eptember;  and  the  ratifica- 
tions* were  exchanged  in  the  cc^e  of  the  next  morn-^ 
ing;  Lieutenant-colonel  Burrara  taking  possession  of 
the  gates  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  British  grenadiers,  with  detachments  from  all 
the  other  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  under' ^e 
command  of  Colonel  Cameron,  of  the  seventy-ninth 
regiment,  with  two  brigades  of  artillery,  now  marched 
into  the  citadel ;  while  Major-general  Spencer,  having 
embarked  his  brigade,*  crossed  over  in  boats,  landed 
in  the  dock-yard,  and  took  possession  of  the  line  of 
battle  ships,  and  of  the  arsenal ;  the  Danish  guards 
withdrawing  when  the  British  were  ready  to  replace 
them. 

Anxious  to  avoid  any  thing  that  might  irritate  the 
public  mind  at  this  crisis.  Lord  Cathcart  willingly  ac- 
ceded to  the  request,  that  no  British  troops  should  be 
quartered  in   the  city,  and  that  neither  ofiicers  nor 


•soldiers  should  enter  it  for  some  days ;  and  having  the 
commatid  of  ppssession  from  the  citadel,  whenever  it 
might  happen  to  be  necessary  to  use  it,  he  made  no 
objection  to  leaving  the  other  gates  in  the  possession 
of  the  Danish  troops,  together  vrith  the  police  of  the 
place,  &c. 

The  Danish  navy,  delivered  up  in  consequence. of 
this  treaty,  consisted  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  fiflleen 
frigates,  six  brigs,  and  twenty-five  gun-boats,  besides 
vessels  on  the  stocks:  in  the  arsenals  were  found 
stores  sufficient  to  fit  this  fleet  for  sea ;  and  though  all 
the  men  of  war,  both  English  and  those  captured,  were 
laden  with  those  stores,  there  still  remained  enough  to 
fill  ninety-two  sail  of  transports,  &c.  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand  tons. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  British,  both  in  the  naval 
and  military  service,  was  comparatively  trifling;  but 
that  of  the  Danes  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  about 
two  thousand  persons,  with  the  destruction  of  nearly 
four  hundred  houses,  and  other  edifices.  Among  these 
was  the  great  cathedral,  the  steeple  of  which  fell  in 
with  a  dreadful  crash.  All  the  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cathedral  were  a  heap  of  ruins,  it 
being  chiefly  against  that  quarter  that  the  bombard- 
ment was  directed,  from  a  wish  in  the  hearts  of  the 
assailants  to  do  the  least  possible  injury;  that  being 
tbe  worst  built  part  of  the  town.  Several  of  the  build- 
ings of  tbe  university  were  also  destroyed. 

On  the  return  of  our  hero  from  Copenhagen,  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  communicated 
to  him  by  the  Speaker,  in  his  place  in  the  House ; 
to  which  Sir  Arthur  modestly  replied: — 

^  Mr.  Speaker, — ^I  consider  myself  fortunate  that  I 
was  employed  by  his  Majesty  in  a  service  which  this 
House  has  considered  of  such  importance,  as  to  have 
marked  with  its  approbation  the  conduct  of  those 
ofiicers  and  troops  who  have  performed  it  The 
honour  which  this  House  has  conferred  upon  my 
honourable  friends  and  myself,  is  justly  considered  by 
the  ofiicers  of  (he  navy  and  army  as  the  highest  which 
this  country  can  confer;  it  is  the  object  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  all  who  are  employed  in  his  Majesty's  service 
and  to  obtain  it  has  been  the  motive  of  many  of  those 
acts  of  valour  and  good  conduct,  which  have  tended 
so  eminently  to  the  glory,  and  have  advanced  the  pros- 
perity and  advantage,  of  this  country.  I  can  assort 
the  House,  that  I  am  most  sensible  of  the  great  honour 
which  they  have  done  me,  and  I  beg  leave  to  return 
you  thanW'  &c  &c 

From  this  period  until  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  war 
in  Spain,  nothing  occurred  to  call  into  action  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  our  hero':  but  his  active  mind  found 
ample  employment  in  his  omcuu  duties ;  and  we  find 
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bim  taking  a  considerable  sbare  in  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commonsi  particularly    on  the    affairs    of 
'  Ireland. 

In  coiuiequence  of  the  determined  resistance  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  against  the  tyrannical  con- 
duct of  Buonaparte,  the  British  government  resolved 
to  adopt  a  system  of  active  co-operation ;  and,  on  the 
French  being  driven  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain,  an  army  was  sent  out,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  directions  to  offer  imme- 
diate assistance  to  the  patriotic  Spaniards. 

This  expedition,  which,  at  first,  consisted  of  about 
ten  thousand  men,  sailed  from  Cork  on  the  12th  of 
July,  and  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month.  A  few  days  previous  to  its  arrival,  the  battle 
of  Rio  Seco  had  taken  place;  and  the  Spaniards,  un- 
able to  maintain  their  positions,  were  retreating  in  va- 
rious directions ;  Cuesta  proceeding  with  one  division 
to  Salamanca ;  whilst  Blake,  with  another,  was  pushing 
on  towards  the  mountains  of  Asturias. 

According  to  his  instructions.  Sir  Arthur  immedi- 
ately offered  the  assistance  of  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand to  the  junta  of  Galiicia;  but  they  replied  that 
they  did  not  want  men,  and  required  nothing  from  the 
British  government,  but  money,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
At  the  same  time,  they  stated  that  the  British  army 
would  render  an  essential  service  to  the  general  cause, 
if  it  could  be  employed  in  expelling  the  French^om 
Lisbon.  It  was  also  observed,  that  the  enemy  were  still 
in  force  in  the  north  of  Portugal ;  and  therefore  againlt 
them,  in  the  first  place,  the  British  troops  might  com- 
mence an  attack  with  every  probability  of  success,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  relieving  the  province  of  Galiicia, 
if  the  insurrection  at  Oporto  still  existed,  or  could  be 
revived* 

From  Corunna,  Sir  Arthur  sailed  to  Oporto,  where 
he  was  informed  by  the  bishop,  who  then  acted  as 
governor,  that  the  Portuguese  force  in  the  north  was 
fully  sufiicient  to  repel  any  probable  attack  of  the 
French.  In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
object  of  the  expedition  would  be  best  accomplished 
by  landing  at  Lisbon,  our  hero  left  his  little  army  at 
Oporto,  and  joined  the  English  admiral.  Sir  Charles 
Cotton,  to  consult  on  the  practicability  of  forcing  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Tagus,  and  making  an  attack 
upon  the  Portuguese  capital.  The  business  was  de- 
cided, however,  immediately,  by  his  receiving  a  letter 
from  General  Spencer,  who  was  then  off  Cadiz  with 
about  six  thousand  men.  It  had  been  designed  that 
this  force  should  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  army 
under  Castanos,  in  their  operations  against  Dupont  in 
Andalusia,  or  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley'ft  army;  and,  as  the  junta  of  Seville  considered  the 
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aid  of  the  British  unnece.^sary  for  the  former  service, 
and  Sir  Arthur  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  little 
could  be  expected  froih  either  his  own  force,  or  the 
smaller  one  of  General  Spencer,  singly  considered,  he 
immediately  sent  orders  to  that  ofiicer  to  join  him,  in 
order  to  proceed  upon*  a  plan  of  operations  in  Por- 
tugal, preconcerted  with  the  naval  commander.  He, 
therefore,  joined  his  own  division ;  and,  having  pro- 
cured all  the  information  possible  respecting  the  nume- 
rical strength  and  disposition  of  the  French  army,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  landing  in  Mondego  Bay,  to  the 
northward  of  Lisbon,  where  he  conceived  he  might  be 
able  to  form  his  army  in  order  of  service,  without  any 
immediate  opposition  from  the  enemy ;  whilst  the  Por- 
tuguese troops,  which  had  already  assembled  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Coimbra,  would  probably  be  enabled 
to  join  him. 

Whilst  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  Sir  Ar- 
thur received  despatches  from  the  British  government, 
informing  him,  that  five*thousand  men,  under  General 
Anstruther,  were  proceeding  to  Join  him,  and  that  u|!^- 
wards  of  double  that  number,  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
would  speedily  be  despatched  for  the  same  purpose. 
At  the  same  time  he  received  intelligence  from  the 
shore,  that  Dupont  had  surrendered,  and  that  Junot's 
army  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  necessity  of  detach- 
ing six  thousand  troops,  under  General  Loison,  to  quell 
an  insurrection  that  had  broken  out  in  the  south  of 
Portugal. 

This  information  induced  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to 
disembark  his  troops  immediately;  and,  soon  after  their 
debarkation,  the  corps  under  General  Spencer  also 
landed.  On  the  9]th  of  August,  the  advanced  guard 
marched  forward  on  the  road  to  Lisbon.  On  the  12(li, 
the  army  reached  Lieria,  from  which  the  French  had 
retreated,  after  plundering  the  town,  and  committing 
the  greatest  atrocities.  On  the  15th,  the  advanced 
guard  came  up  with  a  party  of  the  enemy  at  Oviedas, 
where  a  slight  action  took  place.  On  the  16th,  the 
army  hatted ;  and  the  next  day  Sir  Arthur  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  his  position  at  Roleia. 

Roleia  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  having  a  plain  in 
its  front,  at  the  end  of  a  valley,  which  commences  at 
Caldas,  and  is  closed  to  the  soutdward  by  mountains, 
which  join  the  hills,  forming  the  valley  on  the  left, 
looking  from  Caldas.  In  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and 
about  eight  miles  from  Roleia,  are  the  town  and  ancient 
Moorish  fort  of  Oviedas,  whence  the  enemy's  picquet 
had  been  driven  on  the  15th;  from  which  time  they 
had  posts  in  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  as 
well  as  in  the  plain  in  front  of  their  army,  which  wa3 
posted  on  the  beigbts  in  front  of  Roleia,  its  right  rest-  :, 
ing  upon  the  hills,  its  left  upol]Plil^^M^ehee^and  the  ' 
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whole  covering  four  or  five  passes  into  tbe  mountains  in 
thqir  rear. 

From  tbe  intelligence  which  Sir  Arthur  received,  he 
supposed  that  the  enemy's  force  consisted  of  at  least 
six  thousand  men,  of  whom  about  five  hundred  were 
cavalry,  with  five  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  he  also  un- 
derstood that  General  Loison,  who  was  at  Rio  Major, 
would  join  General  'Laborde  in  the  night  of  the  16th. 
The  plan  of  attack  was  formed  accordingly;  and  the 
army,  breaking  up  from  Caldas  on  tbe  17tb,  was  formed 
into  three  columns ;  the  right,  consisting  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  Portuguese  infantry,  and  fifty  Portu- 
guese cavalry,  being  appointed  to  turn  tbe  enemy's  left, 
and  penetrate  into  the  mountains  in  his  rear;  the  left, 
consisting  of  Major-general  Flerguson's  and  Brigadier- 
general  Bowea's  brigades  of  infantry,  three  companies 
of  rifiemen,  a  brigade  of  light  artillery,  and  twenty 
British  and  twenty  Portuguese  cavalry,  was  destined, 
under  tbe  command  of  Major-general  Ferguson,  to  as* 
cend  the  bills  at  Oviedas,  to  turn  all  the  enemy's  posts 
on  the  left  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the  right  of  his  post 
%t  Roleia :  this  corps  was  also  ordered  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  General  Loison  on  the  enemy's  right';  the  centre 
colaniu,  consisting  of  four  brigades  under  Generals  Hill, 
Nightingale,  Fane,  and  Craufurd,  with  four  hundred 
Portuguese  light-infantry,  the  British  and  Portuguese 
cavalry,  a  brigade  of  nine-pounders,  and  another  of  six, 
was  destined  to  attack  Laborde's  position  in  front. 

Tbe  columns  being  formed,  the  enemy's  posts  were 
successively  driven  in;  and,  finding  the  British  rapidly 
advancing,  they  retired  by  the  passes  into  the  moun- 
tains, with  great  regularity,  and  with  but  trifling  loss. 
The  position  now  taken  up  by  the  enemy  was  very  for- 
midable; but  dispositions  were  immediately  made  to  at- 
tack it,  and  the  British  army  advanced  with  such  de- 
termined bravery,  that,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  the 
French  were  completely  driven  from  the  mountains,  and 
the  road  was  cleared  to  Lisbon. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  Brigadier-general  An- 
sthither  arrived  from  England  with  reinforcements. 
Our  hero  now  marched  to  Lourinho,  about  eight  miles 
distant  from  Villa  Verde,  inclining  towards  the  sea, 
in  order  to  cover  the  landing  of  tbe  troops,  and  to  ef- 
fect a  junction  with  them  on  the  20th.  He  accord- 
ingly advanced,  and  took  up  his  ground  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  at  the  village  of  Vimiera.  At  the  samie  time, 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  from  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  th^  command  of  the  troops  in  Portugal, 
until  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  should  join  them  from  Gib- 
raltar. He,  however,  declined  taking  the  command. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  therefore,  in  expectation  of  being 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  ordered  the  troops  to  be  under 
arms  at  sun-rise  the  next  morning,  the  21st. 


.  After  the  affair  of  the  17th,  General  Laborde  had 
fallen  back  about  seventeen  miles  to  Torres  Vedras.  and  . 
was  there  joined  by  General  Loison.  General  Junot 
arrived  on  the  following  day;  and  thus  the  whole 
French  force  being  concentrated,  they  resolved,  as  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  had  anticipated,  on  attacking  him  at 
Vimiera. 

In  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  French  appeared  in 
large  bodies  of  cavalry  on  the  left,  upon  the  heights, 
and  on  the  road  to  Lourinha;  as  if  intending  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  advanced  guard,  and  upon  the  left  of 
the  position.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  therefore  ordered 
General  Ferguson's  brigade  to  move  across  the  ravine, 
with  three  pieces  of  cannon,  to  the  heights  on  the  Lou- 
rinha road,  where  he  was  followed  by  other  brigades, 
all  of  which  formed  with  their  right  upon  the  valley 
leading  to  Vimiera,  and  their  left  upon  the  other  ravine 
which  separates  those  heights  from  the  range  towards 
the  sea,  and  on  which  the  Portuguese  troops  were 
posted,  supported  by  Brigadier-general  Craufurd's  bri- 
gade. Sir  Arthur  considering  that  the  advanced  guard, 
on  the  heights  to  the  south-east,  was  sufficient  for  their 
defence,  Major-general  Hill  was  ordered  with  his  bri- 
gade as  a  support  to  the  main  body  of  infantry  in  the 
centre,  and  to  serve  as  a  reserve  for  the  whole  line; 
and,  in  aid  of  this,  the  cavalry  were  drawn  up  in  their 
rear. 

The  enemy's  attack  now  coinmenced,  in  several  co- 
lumns, upon  the  whole  of  the  troops  on  the  height  in 
the  centre ;  and,  on  tbe  left,  they  advanced,  notwith- 
standing the  fire  of  the  riflemen,  close  to  the  fiftieth 
regiment,  and  were  only  checked  and  driven  back  by 
the  bayonets  of  that  corps.  The  second  battalion  of  the 
forty-third  regiment  was  also  closely  engaged  with 
them  in  the  road  which  leads  into  Vimiera;  a  part  of 
that  corps  having  been  stationed  in  the  church-yard,  to 
prevent  them  from  entering  the  town.  On  the  right  of 
the  position  they  were  also  repulsed  by  the  bayonets  of 
the  ninety-seventh  regiment,  successfully  supported  by 
the  second  battalion  of  tbe  fifty-second,  which,  by  an 
advance  in  column,  was  enabled  to  take  the  enemy  in 
flank. 

Hitherto  the  British  troops  had  merely  acted  on  the 
defensive;  but  now  General  Anstruther's  brigade,  in 
its  advance  to  its  position  on  the  heights  on  the  left,  at- 
tacked the  enemy  in  flank,  whilst  a  cannonade  was 
kept  up  in  the  flank  of  their  columns  by  the  artillery  on 
the  same  heights.  At  length,  after  a  most  obstinate 
contest,  the  whole  of  the  French  in  this  quarter  were 
driven  back  in  confusion  from  tbe  attack,  with  the  loss 
of  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  many  prisoners,  and  a  great 
number  of  officers  and  soldiers  killed  and  wounded. 
They  were   pursued  by  a  small  detachment  of  the 
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twenty-eigbth  light  dn^poom ;  but  die  enemy'^a  cavalry 
were  so  mucb  soperior  in  munbem,  tbat  thia  detfuJuuent 
aaiered  severelyi  Lieuleaanl-^olonel  Taylor  being  killed 
whilst  leading  it  on. 

About  the  same  time,  the  enemy  made  an  impetuous 
attack  on  the  heighto,  in  the  road  to  Lourinhai  sap- 
ported  by  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry.  This  attack^ 
however,  was  received  with  great  steadiness,  by  Major- 
general  Ferguson's  brigade,  consisting  of  the  thirty- 
sixth,  fortieth,  and  seventy-first  regiments ;  and^  with- 
out waiting  for  the  enemy  to  close,  the  British  charged 
them  so  bravely  with  their  bayonets,  that  they  instantly 
gave  way,  whilst  the  whole  line  continiied  to  advance^ 
supported  by  Brigadier-general  Nightingale's  brigade, 
which,  as  the  ground  extended,  advanced,  and  foruked 
part  of  the  first  line.  ,  This  support  was  further  strength- 
ened by  the  twenty-ninth  regiment,  and  by  the  bri- 
gades of  Brigadier-generals  Bower  and  Ackland,  whilst 
Brigadier-general  Craufurd,  and  his  division,  with  the 
Portuguese  troops,  in  two  lines,  advanced  upon  the 
height  on  the  left. 

The  advance  of  General  Ferguson's. brigade  proved 
decisive ;  for  he  took  six  pieces  of  cannon,  made  many 
prisoners,  and  killed  and  Wounded  a  considerable  num- 
ber. In  this  engagement,  the  French .  lost  thirteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-three  ammqnition-waggons, 
and  about  three  thousand  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing; pne  general-officer  wss  wounded  and  taken  prir 
soner,  and  another  killed.  The  loss  of  the  English,  in 
killed,  wounded^  and  missing,  amounted  to  nearly  eight 
hundred. 

The  day  after  the  battle.  Sir  Hew  Balrymple,  who 
Jiad  been  called  from  his  situation  of  Lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  Gibraltar,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  British 
army,  arrived  at  Cintra,  whither  the  conquerors,  had 
proceeded  after  the  battle.  A  few  hours  after  his  ar- 
rival, General  Kellern^nn  came  in  with  a  flag  of  truce 
from  Junot,  in  ordfj:  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostihties, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  for 
the  eTacuation  of  Portugal  by  4he  French  troops. 

This  proposal  was  readily  received  by  Sir  Hew  Dai- 
ry mple,  who,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  famous  ConvejUion 
of  Cintra,  forwarded  the  following  despatch  to  Lord 
Castlereagh: 

*•  Head-quarters,  Cintra,  September  3,  180a 
"  Mv  Lord, 
*'  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  jour  lordship  that  I 
landed  in  Portugal,  and  took  the  command  of  the  army 
on  Monday  the  22d  of  August,  the  next  day  after  the 
battle  of  Vimiera,  and  where  the  enemy  sustained  a  sig- 
nal defeat,  where  the  valour  and  discipline  of  British 
troopsj  and  the  talents  of  British  officers,  were  emi- 


nently displayed*  A  few  hours  after  my  arrival,  Gene* 
ral  Kellermann  came  in  with  a  flag  of  tmee  fredi  Ihe 
French  general-in-chief,  in  order  to  propose  an  aigree- 
ment  ibr  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  the  purpose^ef 
concluding  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal 
by  the  French  troops.  The  eiiclosed  oontains  the/s^ 
veral  articles  at  first  agreed  upov^  and  signed  by  Sk 
Arthur  Wellesley  and  General  KelleHnann;  but  an  this 
was  done  with  a  reference  to  the  British  admiral,  who* 
when  the  agreement  was  communicated  to  him,  objected 
to  the  seventh  article,  which  had,  for  its  object,  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagns,  it  was  finally 
concluded,  that  Lieutenant-colonel  Murray,  ^quarter* 
master-general  to  the  British  amy,  and  General  KeU 
lermann,  should  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  ret* 
maining  articles,  and  finally  to  conclude  a  convention 
for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  subject  to  the  ratifi- 
cation  of  the  French  general-in-chief,  and  the  British 
commanders  by  sea  apd  land. 

^  After  considerable  discussion  and  repeated  re- 
ference to  me,  which  rendered  it  necessaiy  for  me  to 
avail  myself  t>f  the  limited  period  latterly  prescribed  for 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  in  order  to  move  the  army 
forwards,  and  to  place  the  several  columns  upon  the 
routes  by  which  they  were  to  advance,  the  convention 
was  signed,  and  the  ratification  exchanged  the  90tb  of 
last  month. 

^  That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  obtaining  anchorage 
for  the  transports  and  other  shipping,  which  had  for  . 
some  days  been  exposed  to  great  peril  on  this  danger- 
ous coast,  and  to  insure  the  communication  between  the 
army  and  the  victuallers,  which  was  cut  off*  by  the  bad- 
ness of  the  weather,  and  the  surf  upon  the  shore ;  I 
sent  orders  to  the  buflTs,  and  forty-second  regiments, 
which  were  on  board  of  transports  with  Sir  C.  Cotton's 
fleet,  to  land  and  take  possession  of  the  forts  of  the  Ta- 
gus,  whenever  the  admiral  thought  it  proper  to  do  so. 
This  was  accordingly  carried  into  execution  yesterday 
morning,  when  the  forts  of  Cascais,,  St.  Jplien,  and 
Bqgio,  were  evacuated  by  the  French  troops*  and  taken 
possession  of  by  ours. 

•  **MI  landed  in  Portugal  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  actuad  state  of  the  French  army,  and  many  circum^ 
stances  of  a  local  and  incidental  nature,  which  douU^ 
less  had  great  weight  in  deciding  the  question;  my 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  expediency  of  expelling  the 
French  aimy  from  Port«^al,  by  means  of  the  convention 
the  late  defeat  had  induced  the  French  geneFaUin-chief 
to  solicit,  instead  of  doing  so  by  a  continuation  of  hos- 
tilities^ was  principally  founded  on  the  great  importance 
of  timet  which  the  season  of  the  year  rendered  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  and  which  the  enemy  could  easily  have  I 
consumed  in  the  protracted  defence  of  the  strong 
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places  they  occupied,  had  tenns  of  convention  been  re- 
fiMcd  them. 

^  When  the  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon, 
the  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore  had 
not  arriyed ;  and  doubts  were  eyen  entertained,  whe- 
ther so  large  a  body  of  men  could  be  landed  on  an 
open  and  a  dangerous  beach ;  and,  that  being  effected, 
whether  the  supply  of  so  large  an  army  with  proWsions 
from  the  ships  could  be  provided  for,  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages to  which  the  shipping  were  exposed.  Dur- 
ing the  negotiation,  the  former  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  the  activity,  zeal,  and  intelligence,  of  Captain  Mal- 
colm, of  the  Donegal,  and  the  officers  and  men  under 
bis  orders;  but  the  possibility  of  the  latter  seems  to 
have  been  at  an  end,  nearly  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
no  longer  necessary. 

"Captain  Dalrymple,  of  the  eighteenth  dragoons, 
my  military  secretary,  will  have  the  honour  of  deliver- 
ing to  your  lordship  this  despatch.  He  is  fully  inform- 
ed of  whatever  has  been  done  under  my  orders,  relative 
to  the  service  on  which  I  have  been  employed,  and  can 
give  any  explanation  thereupon  that  may  be  required. 

"  Hbw  Dalrtmple,  lieut-general." 

[A  suspension  of  arms  agreed  upon  between  Sir  A. 
Wellesley  and  General  Kellermann,  on  the  22d  of  Au- 
gust, was  the  basis  of  the  following  convention ;  the 
seventh  article  of  that  preliminary  treaty  (which  was 
afterwards  rejected  by  Sir  Charles  Cotton)  stipulated 
that  the  Russian  fleet  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  Tagus,  unmolested,  as  long  as  it  thought  proper,  or 
to  retvam  home.] 

«  Definitive  CanvenHonfor  the  Evacuation  of  Portugal 
by  the  French  Army. 

"  The  generals  commanding  in  chief  the  British  and 
French  armies  in  Portugal,  having  determined  to  nego- 
tiate and  conclude  a  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  Por- 
tugal by  the  French  troops,  on  the  basis  of  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  on  the  22d  instant,  for  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  have  appointed  the  under-mentioned 
officers  to  negotiate  the  same  in  their  names,  viz :  On 
the  part  of  the  general-in-chief  of  the  British  army. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Murray,  quarter-master-general,  and, 
on  the  part  of  the  general-in-chief  of  the  French  army, 
M.  Kellermann,  general  of  division;  to  whom  they 
have  given  authority  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  con- 
vention to  that  effect,  subject  to  their  ratification  re- 
spectively, and  to  that  of  the  admiral  commanding  the 
British  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus.  Those  two 
officers,  after  exchanging  their  full  powers,  have  agreed 
upon  the  articles  which  follow : 


^  I.  All  the  places  and  forts  in  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal occupied  by  the  French  troops,  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  the  British  army  in  the  state  in  which  they  are 
at  the' period  of  the  signature  of  the  present  conven- 
tion. 

**  II.  The  French  troops  shall  evacuate  Portugal  with 
their  arms  and  baggage ;  they  shall  not  be  considered 
as  prisoners  of  war,  and,  on  their  arrival  in  Fraiice, 
they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  serve. 

''III.  The  English  government  shall  furnish  the 
meani^  of  conveyance  for  the  French  army,  which  shall 
be  disembarked  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France  between 
Rochefort  and  L'Orient  inclusively. 

**  IV.  The  French  army  shall  carry  with  it  all  its  ar- 
tillery of  French  calibre,  with  the  horses  belonging  to 
it,  and  the  tumbrils  supplied  with  sixty  rounds  per 
gun.  All  other  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  as 
also  the  military  and  naval  arsenals,  shall  be  given  up 
to  the  British  army  and  navy,  in  the  state  in  which  they 
may  be  at  the  period  of  the  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

''V.  The  French  army  shall  carry  with  it  all  its  equip- 
ments, and  all  that  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
property  of  the  army ;  that  is  to  say,  its  military-chest, 
and  carriages  attached  to  the  field  commissariat  and 
field  hospitals;  or  shall  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  such 
part  of  the  same  on  its  account,  as  the  commander-in- 
chief  may  judge  it  unnecessary  to  embark.  In  like 
manner,  all  individuals  of  the  army  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  private  property  of  every  description, 
with  full  security  hereafter  for  the  purchasers. 

''VI.  The  cavalry  are  to  embark  their  horses,  as 
also  the  generals  and  other  officers  of  all  ranks.  It  is, 
however,  fully  understood,  that  the  means  of  convey- 
ance for  horseii,  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  com- 
manders, are  very  fimited ;  some  additional  conveyance 
may  be  procured  in  the  port  of  Lisbon  ;  the  number  of 
horses  to  be  embarked  by  the  troops  shall  not  exceed 
six  hundred ;  and  the  number  embarked  by  the  staff 
shall  not  exceed  two  hundred.  At  all  events,  every 
facility  will  be  given  to  the  French  army  to  dispose  of 
the  horses  belonging  to  it,  which  cannot  be  embarked. 

*' VII.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  embarkation,  it  shitll 
take  place  in  three  divisions,  the  last  of  which  will  be 
principally  composed  of  the  garrisons  of  the  places, 
the.  cavalry,  the  artillery,  the  sick,  and  the  equipment 
of  the  army.  The  first  division  shall  embark  within 
seven  days  of  the  date  of  the  ratification,  or  sooner,  if 
possible. 

**  Vni.  The  garrisons  of  Elvas,  and  its  forte,  and  of 
Peniche  and  Palmela,  will  be  embarked  at  Lisbon: 
that  of  Almaida,  at  Oporto,  or  the  nearest  harbour. 
They  will  be  acconipaniedjY|itli^tirb;m£§bJ^xJ^^ 
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commiMaries  charged  with  providing  for  their  subsist- 
eDce  and  accommodation. 

^DC  All  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  cannot  be  em- 
barked with  the  troops,  are  intrusted  to  the  British 
army.  They  are  to  be  taken  care  of,  whilst  they  remain 
in  this  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, under  the  condition  of  the  same  being  reim- 
bursed by  France  when  the  final  evacuation  is  effected. 
The  English  government  will  provide  for  their  return 
to  France,  which  shall  take  place  by  detachments  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  men  at  a 
time.  A  sufiicient  number  of  French  medical  officers 
shall  be  left  behind  to  attend  them. 

<*X.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  employed  to  carry  the 
army  to  France  shall  have  disembarked  in  the  har- 
bours specified,  or  in  any  other  of  the  ports  of  France 
to  which  stress  of  weather  may  force  them,  every  faci- 
lity shall  be  given  them  to  return  to  England  without 
delay,  and  security  against  capture .  until  their  arrival 
in  a  friendly  port. 

<*  XL  The  French  army  shall  be  concentrated  in  Lis- 
bon, and  within  a  distance  of  about  two  leagues  from 
it.  The  English  army  will  approach  within  three 
leagues  of  the  capital,  and  be  so  placed  as  to  leave 
about  one  league  between  the  two  armies. 

««Xn.  The  forts  of  St  Julien,  the  Bugio^  and  Gas- 
cais,  shall  be  occupied  by  the  British  troops  on  the 
ratification  of  the  convention.  Lisbon  and  its  citadel, 
together  with  the  forts  and  batteries,  as  far  as  the  laza- 
retto or  Trafuria  on  one  side,  and  fort  St  Joseph  on  the 
other,  inclusively,  shall  be  given  up  on  the  embarkation 
of  the  second  division,  as  shall  also  the  harbour,  and 
all  armed  vessels  in  it  of  every  description,  with  their 
i*H?g>°S»  s^l^»  stores,  and  ammunition.  The  fortresses 
of  Elvas,  Almaida,  Peniche,  and  Palmela,  shall  be 
given  up  as  soon  as  the  British  troops  can  arrive  to  oc- 
cupy them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  general-in-chief  of 
the  British  army  will  give  notice  of  the  present  conven- 
tion to  the  garrisons  of  those  places,  as  also  to  the 
troops  before  them,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  all  further 
hostilities. 

*'XIIL  Commissaries  shall  be  named  on  both  sides, 
to  regulate  and  accelerate  the  execution  of  the  arrange- 
ments agreed  npon. 

^  XIV.  Should  there  arise  doubts  as  io  the  meaning 
of  any  article,  it  will  be  explained  favourably  to  the 
French  army. 

**  XV.  From  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  pre- 
itfent  convention,  all  arrears  of  contributions,  requisi- 
tions, or  claims  whatever,  of  the  French  government, 
against  subjects  of  Portugal,  or  any  other  individuals 
residing  in  this  country,  founded  on  the  occupation  of 
Portugal  by  the  French  troops  in  December,  1807, 
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which  may^not  have  been  paid  up,  are  cancelled ;  and 
all  sequestrations  laid  upon  their  property,  moveable  or 
immoveable,  are  removed,  aAd  the  free  disposal  of  the 
same  is  restored  to  the  proper  owners. 

**  XVI.  All  subjects  of  France,  or  of  powera  in  friend- 
ship or  alliance  with  France,  domiciliated  in  Portugal, 
or  accidentally  in  this,  country,  shall  be  protected ;  their 
property  of  every  kind,  moveable  and  immoveable, 
shall  be  respected ;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  either 
to  accompany  the  French  army,  or  to  remain  in  Portu- 
gal. In  either  case  their  property  is  guaranteed  to 
them,  with  the  liberty  of  retaining  or  of  disposing  of  it, 
and  passing  the  produce  of  the  sale  thereof  into  France, 
or  any  other  country  where  they  may  fix  their  residence, 
the  space  of  one  year  being  allowed  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  fully  understood,  that  shipping  is  excepted 
from  this  arrangement,  only,  however,  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards leaving  the  port ;  and  that  none  of  the  stipula- 
tions above  mentioned  can  be  made  the  pretext  of  any 
commercial  speculation. 

"  XVIL  No  native  of  Portu^l  shall  be  rendered  ac- 
countable for  his  political  conduct  during  the  period  of 
the  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  French  army ; 
and  all  those  who  have  continued  in  the  exercise  of 
their  employments,  or  have  accepted  situations  under 
the  French  government,  are  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  commanders ;  they  shall  sustain  no 
injury  in  their  persons  or  property,  it  not  having  been 
at  their  option  to  be  obedient  or  not  to  the  French  go- 
vernment :  they  are  also  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  sixteenth  article. 

**  XVIII.  The  Spanish  troops  detained  on  board  ship 
in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  shall  be  given  up  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  army,  who  engages  to 
obtain  of  the  Spaniards  to  restore  such  French  subjects, 
either  military  or  civil,  as  may  have  been  detained  in 
Spain  without  being  taken  in  battle,  or  in  consequence 
of  military  operations,  but  on  occasion  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  29th  of  last  May,  and  the  days  immedi- 
ately following. 

^XDL  There  shall  be  an  immediate  exchange  estab- 
lished for  all  ranks  of  prisoners  made  in  Portugal,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  hostilities. 

'*XX.  Hostages  of  the  rank  of  field-officers  shall  be 
mutually  furnished  on  the  part  of  the  British  army  and 
navy,  and  on  that  of  the  French  army,  for  the  reci- 
procal guarantee  of  the  present  convention.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  British  army  shall  be  restored  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  articles  which  concern  the  army ;  and  the 
officers  of  the  navy  on  the  disembarkation  of  the 
French  troops  in  their  own  country.  The  like  is  to.  take  . 
place  on  the  part  of  the  French  army. 

"XXI.  It  shall  be  aIlowe4^^^^jg^n^nj^^g^<<^ 
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the  French  army  to  send  an  oQicer  to  France  with  in- 
telligence^ of  tli«  present  confentioQ.  A  vessel  will  h^ 
famished  by  the  British  admiral  tQ  convey  him  to  Bour- 
deaox  or  Rochefort* 

<«XXn.  The  British  admiral  will  be  invited  to  ac- 
commoidate  bis  expeUe94^y  the  commander-in-obief,  and 
the  other  principal  officers  of  the  French  armyt  oxk 
b^oard  ships  of  war^ 

<*Done  and  concluded  at  losbon,  this  SQih  day  of 
August,  18Q&  ^ 

,    ^Sigaed)    *^  Geor^b  MfXRRAY»  quartte-ORailter-geB. 
*^  KKLipRMAnBTy  lo  g^n.  de  division*" 

^ODUIO^AT^    ARTICLES    TO    THE    CONVENTION    OF    T«[B 

30th  of  AtJoosT,  1808. 

<<L  Tbe  individuals  in  the  civil  employment  of  the 
arn\y  made  prisoners^  either  by  the  British  troops,  or 
by  the  Portogueaa  in  a,ny  part  of  Portngal,  will  be  re- 
storedy  as  is  customary,  without  exchange. 

**IL  The  French  army  shall, be  subsisted  from  its 
own  magazines  up  to  the  day  of  embarkation :  the 
garrisons  up  to  the  day  of  the  evacuatjoa  of  the  for- 
tresses. The  remainder  of  the  magazines  shall  be  de- 
livered over  in  the  usual  form  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  charges  itself  with  the  subsistence  of  the 
men  and  horses  of  the  army  froia  the  above-mentioned 
period  till  (heir  arrival  in  Fraoce»  under  |he  condition 
of  their  being  reimbursed  by  the  French  government 
for  the  excess  of  th/e  expense  beyond  the  estimistiony 
to  ly  made  by  both  parties,,  of  the  value  Qf  the  maga- 
zines delivered  vip  tio  the  British  orn^*  The  provir 
sions  on  board  the  ships  of  wv,  in  possesston  of  the 
French  army,  wijll  be  taken  on  account  by  the  British 
government,  ia  like  manner,  with  the  magazines  in  the 
(ortrei^es. 

**  III.  The  general  commanding  the  British  troops . 
will  tal^e  the  neipessary  measni^  for  reestablishing  the 
free  circulation  of  the  m^an«.  of  subsistence  between 
the  coucitry  and  the  capitaL 

**  Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbop,  this  90th  day  of 
August,  1808. 

(Signed)    ^Georqb  Wimjiax,  quartePrmester^geQ. 
'*  Kbuermann,  le  g^n.  de  diiviaion*'' 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  circumstADces  whiph  re- 
sulted from  the  victory  of  Vimiera',  and  the  subsequent; 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Portugal,  was  the  freei^ig 
from  bondage,  and  restoring  to.  their  country,  the  Spa- 
nish troops  which  Junot  had  ordered  to  be  disarmed, 
and  to  be  confined  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  Tagus. 
The  day  on  which  their  arms  were  delivered  to  them, 
presented  a  grand  and  truly  interesting  sight  In 
order  that  this  act  might  be  performed  with  the  magni« 


ficence  which  was  due  to  it,  all  the  British  and  Portu« 
guese  troops  were  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The 
sword  of  the  Spanish  general  was  delivered  to  him  by 
General  Beresford,  with  an  appropriate  address,  in 
which  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  honour  of  deli- 
vering to  a  Spaniard,  and  therefore  a  man  of  honour, 
that  sword  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  arti- 
fice and  violence  of  the  enemies  of  bis  country ;  and 
which,  now  that  he  had  regained  it,  would  undoubtedly 
be  employed  Jn  its  defence.  As  soon  as  the  officers 
and  soldiers  were  put  in  possession  of  their  arms,  thej 
unanimously  pronounced  a  solemn  oath,  never  to  re- 
pose till  they  had  seen  Ferdinand  re-established  on  the 
throne ;  and  for  him,  their  religion,  and  their  country, 
they  swore  they  would  either  conquer  or  die- 
It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  "  a  battle  more  im- 
portant in  its  consequences  was  never  gained  by  Eng- 
land ;  whether  we  consider  it  as  producing  the  recovery 
of  an  entire  kingdom  from  the  grasp  of  the  commoo 
enemy ; — its  raising  the  national  character  to  so  glori- 
ous a  height  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe ; — and  the  eon- 
sequent  debasement  of  the  military  character  of  the 
enemy.  Again,  if  this  battle  were  solely  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  military  talents  of  the  commander,  the 
zeal  and  good  conduct  of  the  officers,  serving  under 
him^  and  the  individual  bravery  of  every  soldier  wfao^ 
fought,  it  would  be  inferior  to  none  whidi  the  annals 
of  England  commemorate. 

**  In  the  determined  fierceness  of  attack,  impetuosity, 
and  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy,  British  troops 
have  rarely  been  so  opposed*  Oq  the  whole,  it  was  n 
great  and  glorious  ^y  for  England,  and  entwined 
around  the  brow  of  the  general,  who  led  her  heroes  to 
the  field,  a  wreath  of  laurel  as  fresh  as  it  is  unfading- 
''The  boasted  French  artillery  on  this  day  was  served 
in  every  respect  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  British.  In** 
deed,  it  ia  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  precision  * 
with  which  the  latteic  was  directed,  and  the  execution 
.that  it  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  Shrap- 
nell  shells,  (so  called  from,  their  being  the  invention  of 
Colonel  Shrapnell,  of  the  artillery,)  in  particular,  made 
dreadful  havoc  among  the  ranks  of  the  French,  who 
]  were  so  di^najjed  at  the  effects  of  this  novel  instrument 
of  war,  that  many  of  the  grenadiers,  who  were  made 
prisoners,  declared,  that  they  could  not  stand  it^  and 
were  literally  taken,  lying  on  the  ground,  or  under  cover 
of  bushes  and  the  high  banks  of  some  ditches  in  die 
field  of  battle. 

**  The  honour  of  the  French  military  diaracter  was, 
however,  for  some  time  nolily  supported  by  its  infantry 
Their  mode  of  attack  was  in  column ;  a  mode  of  war- 
fare which  they  had  successfully  practised  against  the 

Austrians  and  other  continental  troops*    On  this  ocea^ 

uigitizea  oy  '^^:^vj\^\cl\^ 
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■ion,  howererf  it  entirely  failed.  So  far  from  obtaining 
their  object,  that  of  penetrating  the  English  linei  and 
then  taking  it  in  flank  to  the  right  and  left,  they  nerer 
approached  near  enough  for  the  British  bayi»net  to  act^ 
without  having  their  heads  of  colnniDS  inrariably  bro- 
ken, and  the  whole  thrown  into  confusion. 

^'What  also  contributed  materially  to  their  defeat, 
was  the  scientific  manner  in  which  the  English  general 
met  this  species  of  attack.  The  French  army  adyanced 
in  three  large  columns,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  bring 
them  all  to  bear  upon  the  British  left  and  centre.  In- 
variably as  each  advanced,  and  independently  of  the 
resistance  it  met  in  the  front,  it  was  taken  on  the  flanks 
by  the  fire  of  corps  advanced  for  that  purpose,  by  a 
small  change  in  their  position ;  by  which  means  they 
lost  a  surprising  number  of  men  before  they  could  have 
recourse  to  the  bayonet.  In  fact,  in  no  case  did  the 
French  resort  to  this  latter  weapon,  without  being  in- 
stantly broken. 

^  The  advance  of  the  enemy  to  the  attack  was  impetu- 
ous, and  even  furious.  As  they  approached,  they  sa- 
luted the  English  with  all  the  opprobrious  epithets 
with  which  their  language  abounds.  While,  on  the 
contrary,  the  latter,  in  derision,  cheered  them  as  they 
approached. 

<«  Before  the  action,  General  Junot  harangued  his 
army  in  the  following  laconic  terms :-^*  Frenchmen ! 
there  is  the  sea.  You  must  drive  those  English  into 
it !'  And  it  is  certain  they  did  their  utmost  for  three 
hours  and  a  half  to  obey  his  orders;  but  nerer,  doriiig 
that  time,  made  the  smallest  impresskm  on  the  English 
line,  although  they  repeatedly  rallied,  and  tried  every 
thing  which  could  be  effected  by  rapidity  of  movemeDtf 
and  particularly  of  attack.  Al  length,  wearied  oat  and 
beaten,  they  were  forced  to  give  way  in  every  dtree- 
tion,  and  were  pursued  off  tbe  field  of  battle  by  Ibe 
British  infantry,  for  a  distance  of  three  miles. 

**  In  short,  it  may  be  said,  that  tbe  Battle  of  Yimiera 
was  decided  by  superior  generalship  in  the  leader,  and 
superior  bravery  in  the  soldiers;  every  mon^Bwre  was* 
practised  in  it  which  could  arise  out  of  the  combined 
and  various  movements  of  attack  and  defence;  repeated 
change  of  position  occurred  oif  both  sides,  and  the  palm 
of  victory  was  at  length  the  prne  of  him  who  best  de- 
served to  wear  it,  after  a  long  and  ardiMNis  conflict  of 
nearly  four  hours. 

^  On  this  glorious  and  ever-memorable  day,  the  most 
conspicuous  circumstance  connected  with  it  i9,  doubt- 
less, the  conduct  of  the  British  commander-in-chief, 
as  well  from  bis  rank  as  his  responsibility.  On  him 
«very  thing  turned;  to  his  conduct  every  one  looked; 
the  good  or  the  evil  which  might  resuh  from  the  ex- 
pedition was  referred*  to  him  alone. 


*^It  is  proper  further  to  remark,  that»  dwing  die 
whole  of  this  period,  Sir  Arthur  nerw  went  under 
cover  at  night,  but  always  slept  on  the  ground  iH  tike 
open  air:  he  was  the  first  up,  and  the  lastdown^  6f  the 
whole  camp ;  sleeping  constantly  in  his  clothes,  and  his 
horse  piqueted  near  him,  ready  saddled,  to  bemovnttd 
at  a  moment's  warning. 

^  During  the  whole  of  thia  anxious  period,  he  was 
cheerful,  affable,  4ind  easy  of  access;  enduring  every 
privation  himself,  he  was  attentive  to  the  ^ants  of  all, 
and  ever  active  to  obviate  them. 

^  In  personal  bravery  he  has  been  rarely  equalled, 
never  excelled.  Conspicuous  by  the  star  of  the  order 
he  adorns,  he  was  constantly  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
action :  whenever  a  corps  was  to  be  led  on,  from  the 
death  of  its  oflicer,  or  any  other  unexpected  causf^  Sir 
Arthur  was  on  the  spot  at  tbe  head  ef  it." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  the  day  on  whi^h 
our  hero  assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  until 'he 
resigned  it  to  Sir  Hew  Dairy m  pie,  but  three  de^ertiolis 
took  place; — these  were  all  from  the  Qftb  battalion  of 
the  sixtieth  regiment,  a  rifle  corps;  and  the  parties  were 
foreigners.  These  men  were  caught  and  delivered  up' 
by  the  Portuguese  to  the  English  provost-marshal ;  but 
were  released  without  punnhment,  in  consequence  of 
the  good  conduct  of  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged. 
In  presence  of  tbe  whole  army,  Sir  Arthur  thanked 
them  for  their  uniform  gallani  depctttment,  and  restored 
them  these  men,  wtthont  punishment,  as  the  best  rewiird 
be  could  bestow  on  them.  4 

After  tbe  convention  of  Ctntra,  Sir  Arthur  returned 
to  Engia»d  on  leave  of  abeence;  having,  previocte  to 
bis, departure,  received  fron  the  general-officers  of  the 
army  a  piece  of  plate  valued  at  one  thousand  gnineen, 
and  a  similar  one  from  the  field-}»fficers  serving  under 
i  him,  **  as  testimonies  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they 
!  held  him  as  a  man,  and  of  the  unbounded  confidesiee 
t  tbey  placed  in  him  an  auf  officer/' 

He  now  resumed  his  parliamentary  and  official  da- 
ties  ;  moif  in  hia  place  in  tie  House  of  CJommons,  vpen 
a  nsotiMi  beiffg  made  respectinii;  the  campaign  in  Per- 
tagal,  he  explained  his  views  and  the  motives  of  his 
eondwct  thfoughoot  tbe  whole  expedition.  Hie  plan, 
be  observed,  waa  to  engage  the  enemy  aa  near  to  lisbote 
as  possible,  and  to  have  fd-lowed  up  his  advantage; 
and  be  added,  that  if  the  eneiM^  bad  been  vigorously 
followed,  there  would  kive  bees  no  occasion  for  a  con« 
mention. 

This  statement  was  fully  confirmed  by  tbe  testimony 
ef  Colwel  Vorrene,  who  declared,  on  his  examination, 
dmt  immedinlely  after  the  dfefeat  of  the  French  right 
column,  and  during  its  precipitate  retreat.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  rode  up  to  Sir  Han'^@Qm^,^«|fks|4^^£^ 
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Ibtfryt  now  is  your  time  to  advance  npon  tfae  enemy ; 
they  are  completely  broken,  and  we  may  be  in  Lisbon 
in  three  days;  a  lai^e  body  of  our  troops  have  not  been 
in  the  action;  let  us  move  them  from  the  right  on  the 
road  to  Torres  Yedras,  and  1  will  follow  the  enemy 
with  the  left/'  To  this  Sir  Harry  replied,  that  he 
thought  a  g^eat  deal  had  been  done,  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  troops,  and  that  he  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  do  more,  or  to  quit  the  ground  in  pursuit. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given  on  a  former  day, 
to  make  his  motion  for  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the' officers  and  men  under  his 
command,  for  the  brilliant  victory  they  had  obtained  at 
the  battle- of  Vimiera. 

His  lordship  began  by  observing,  that  whatever  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  might  have  taken  place,  or  .might  at 
that  moment  exist,  as  to  the  various  matters  which  had 
occurred  since  that  brilliant  achievement,  he  was  sure, 
there  never  was,  at  any  period  of  our  history,  a  stronger 
burst  of -national  gratitude  than  that  which  was  univer- 
sally proclaimed  by  the  people  of  this  country  on  the 
receipt  of  the  first  intelligence  of  the  gallant  and  glo- 
rious victory  of  Vimiera.  He  was  happy  in  being  able 
to  separate  that  splendid  event  from  any  circumstances, 
not  so  favourable,  which  might  subsequently  have  at- 
tached to  it;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  house  would 
be  ready  to  coincide  and  go  along  with  him  in  opinion, 
that  the  success  and  glory  attending  the  splendid  event 
of  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  on  the  2l8t  of  August  last,  de- 
served the  highest  admiration,  and  the  warmest  thanks 
of  that  house  and  of  the  country.  It  was  impossible  to 
find,  in  the  military  annals  of  Great  ll^ritain,  a  more 
glorious  instance  of  the  superiority  of  her  arms,  than 
had  been  given  on  that  occasion.  We  had  had  our  vic- 
tories of  Egypt  and  Maida;  but,  however  brilliant 
those  of  any  former  period,  none  had  ever  exceeded 
that  on  which  he  was  then  speaking,  which  had  afforded 
us  a  further  striking  and  unquestionable  proof,  that 
whenever  or  wherever  we  had  brought  our  troops  into 
action  with  the  French,  they  had  shown  themselves 
greatly  superior  in  coufage,  hardihood,-  and  discipline. 
Whether  in  infantry,  artillery,  (on  which  the  French  so 
highly  plumed  and  valuied  themselves,)  or  cavalry,  the 
character  of  the  soldiers  hiad,  on  this  occasion,  once 
more  taken' a  tone  suitable  to  the  free  and  excellent 
constitution  under  which  they  lived,  and  the  principles 
which  they  had  from  their  infancy  imbibed  and  che- 
rished; and  though  our  attempts  were  carried  on  upon 
a  smaller  scale,  yet,  whenever  our  efforts  lltd  been  en- 
gaged for  the  service  of  the  world,  they  had,  on  all  oc- 
casions, proved  triumphant.  In  speaking  of  what  pre- 
ceded that  day,  the  attack  of  the  almost  impregnable 


post  which  the  enemy  possessed  on  the  17th,  (it  wm 
well  known  they  had  acted  on  a  confined  scale,  but  in 
the  battle  of  the  21st,  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,) 
would  show  that  there  was  never  a  more  splendid  proof 
of  the  superior  gallantry  and  courage  of  our  troops,  or 
the  consummate  skill  of  the  commander,  than  had  been 
displayed  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera.  Of  twenty-one 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  which  the  enemy  went  out  that 
day  into  the  field,  only  eight  remained  in  their  hands. 
They  were  also  very  much  superior  in  cavalry;  and, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  which  attended  that  illus- 
trious event  into  consideration,  it  was  impossible  any 
language  could  do  justice  to  it,  and  he  really  felt  that 
to  dwell  longer  on  such  an  action  would  only  be  to 
weaken  the  praise  it  was, hii  wish  to  bestow  on  it;  he 
would  not,  therefore,  trespass  further  on  their  thne  than 
to  move — 

<*  That  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  given  to  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  for  the  gallantry 
and  conduct  he  displayed  in  the  victory  he  obtained 
over  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Vimiera." 

The  resolution,  being  read  from  the  chair,  was  adopt- 
ed, after  some  debate,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice. 

On  the  27th,  Sir  Arthur  having  appeared  in  his  place, 
the  speaker  rose  and  addressed  him  in  the  following 
terms : 

"Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  it  was  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  this  House,  in  directing  its  attention  to  the  brilliant 
services  of  the  British  army  in  Portugal,  and  amidst  the 
contending  opinions  upon  other  subjects  connected 
therewith,  to  express  its  public  approbation  of  those 
splendid  services  you  have  rendered  to  your  country  on 
that  important  occasion.  You  have  been  called  upon 
to  command  the  armies  of  your  country  in  that  e^cpe- 
dition ;  and  it  was  your  peculiar  good  fortune,  by  your 
eminent  skill  and  gallant  example,  to  inspire  your  troops 
with  that  confidence  and  intrepidity  which  led  them  to 
such  signal  triumphs  in  those  battles,  which  have  so 
justly  obtained  for  you  the  thanks  and  admiration  of 
your  country,  and  rendered  your  name  illustrious  to 
the  extremities  of  the  British  empire.  Your  great  mili- 
tary talents,  thus  eminently  successful  in  your  country's 
cause,  have  Justly  entitled  you  to  royal  favour,  and  to 
the  gratitude  of  parliament;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  that  I  now  repeat  to  you  the  thanks  of  this 
house.  I  do,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  re- 
turn you  their  public  thanks  for  the  splendid  victories 
obtained  by  you  over  the  French  army  in  Portugal,  on 
the  17th  and  21st  days  of  August,  1808^  so  honourable 
and  glorious  to  the  British  arms.'' 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  returned  his  thanks  to  the  house 

for  the  high  honour  now  conferred  on  him,  and  in^^ 
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peculiar  manner  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  filled  the  chair,  for  the  rery  polite  and  obliging 
manner  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  repeat  to  him  the 
sense  which  the  House  of  Commons  did  him  the  honour 
to  entertain  of  his  humble  exertions  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. No  man  felt  more  gratefully,  or  rained  more 
highly  than  he  did,  the  approbation  of  parliament  and 
his  country;  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  British 
army  looked  up  to  that  approbation,  as  the  highest  ho- 
nour that  cfould  be  held  out  as  an  excitement  to  their 
valour.  Conscious,  as  he  was,  of  his  want  of  power 
to  express  the  sense  he  now  felt  of  the  distinguished 
honour  this  day  conferred  upon  him,  he  hoped  the 
house  would  be  pleased  to  accept  his  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments for  their  fevour. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  relative  to  our  hero,  of  which  he  had 
previously  given  notice.  He  observed,  that,  during  the 
late  campaign,  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance  had 
taken  place,  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house.  The  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  under-secretary  of  state, 
both  gallant  and  distinguished  officers,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  military  service  of  their  country,  and 
suffered  still  to  retain  the  civil  employments  they  be- 
fore held,  though  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  perform 
any  of  the  duties  annexed  to  them.  He  admitted,  that 
in  either  capacity  the  country  could  not  be  better 
served;  but  contended  that  no  office  should  be  held 
by  any  person  whose  absence  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  execute  its  duties.  When  the  war-department 
required  every  exertion  of  every  public  officer,  it  could 
not  be  maintained  that  the  under-secretary  of  state  for 
that  department,  *nd  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
could  be  absent  from  their  offices,  without  material  in- 
jury to  the  public  service. 

He  had  asked  a  question  of  the  noble  lord  (Castle- 
reagh)  opposite,  before  his  gallant  relation  had  re- 
turned, and  whilst  the  other  gallant  officer  was  attend- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office  in  Ireland.  The  answer  re- 
specting the  former  was  most  satisfactory :  but,  though . 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  say  a  word  upon  that  subject 
m  this  instance,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he 
thought  the  noble  lord  ought  to  have  filled  up  the  ap- 
pointment during  the  absence  of  his  relation.  The  an- 
fiiwer  respecting  the  other  gallant  officer  was- not  equally 
satisfactory.  He  allowed  that  no  person  possessed,  in 
a  more  eminent  degree,  every  qualification  fpr  the  dis- 
tinguished command  to  which  he  had  been  appointed, 
and  was  equally  ready  to  give  him  the  greatest  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  executed,  and  the  attention 
which  he  paid  to,  the  duties  of  his  office  of  chief  se- 
cretary for  Ireland.     But,  though  he  was  convinced 
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that  no  person  was  better  qualified  for  either  situation 
than  that  gallant  officer,  he  could  never  admit,  thar, 
whilst  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  in  Portugal, 
he  was  a  fit  person  to  retain  the  office  of  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  He  was  sure  that  gallant  officer  was 
too  much  alive  to  true  glory,  to  wish  that  any  injurious 
precedent  should  be  established  by  any  circudastance 
connected  with  his  individual  interests. 

He  might  appeal  to  the  chair  respecting  the  duties  ' 
and  emoluments  of  the  office  of  chief  secretary,  as 
that  office  had  been  held  by  the  distinguished  person 
in  the  chair,  whose  mind  had  ever  been  more  fixed  on 
the  duties  than  the  emoluments  of  the  office.  It  was 
to  him  that  the  public  was  indebted  for  having  the  du- 
ties defined,  and  the  emoluments  brought  forward  to 
public  inspection.  Though  the  emoluments  were  con- 
siderable, he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  greater 
than  the  situation  merited ;  but  he  must  insist  that,  i( 
no  dnties  were  performed,  the  public  ou^ht  not  to  be  > 
called  upon  to  pay.  As  to  the  stipulation  of  the  gallant 
officer,  when  appointed  to  the  office,  that  he  should 
not  be  required  to  continue  secretary  if  he  should  be 
appointed  to  any  acrive  military  command,  he  could 
easily  give  him  credit  for  the  feeling  which  gave  pre- 
ference to  military  glory.  When  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  his  late  command,  it  never  could  hai^e  been  ex- 
pected that  it  would  have  been  so  short  as  it  afterwardar 
turned  out ;  and,  when  the  gallant  officer  had  accepted 
of  the  command,  he  should  have  resigned  his  civil, 
office,  and  insisted  on  a  successor  being  appointed. 
But  as,  on  his  return,  the  emoluments  of  the  office 
would  have  ceased,  if  a  successor  had  been  appointed, 
why,  he  would  ask,  should  they  not  have  ceased  as  he 
had  not  performed  the  duties  f  The  gallant  officer  had 
said  that  he  was  not  richer  from  his  salary.  That  he 
believed;  as  he  did  not  suppose  that  any  person  accept- 
ed an  office  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  emolument,  but 
rather  as  an  object  of  honourable  ambition.  He  should 
not  take  up  more  of  the  time  of  the  house.  The  reso- 
lution he  had  to  submit,  he  trusted,  would  be  placed 
on  the  journals,  and  would  become  the  means  of  pre- 
venting any  person  hereafter,  whatever  his  abilities 
might  be,  from  occupying  two  incompatible  places. 
He  concluded  by  moving  a  resolution,  <<  that  the  office 
of  chief  secretary  of  Ireland  is  an  office  of  high  re- 
sponsibility, and  ought  not  to  be  held  by  any  person 
absent  from  the  realm,  and  that  the  emolument  of  it 
ought  not  to  be  paid  to  any  person  unable  to  perform 
the  duties.'- 

On  the  question  being  put,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
said,  that  when  he  was  first  appointed  to  the  office 
which  he  now  had  the  honour  to  fill,  it  had  been  clearly  ^ 
understood  by  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  - 
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goverome&tf  by  hk  DoUe  and  tionourable  fnends  near 
hinit  ^nd  by  the  illustrioiM  persons  at  the  bead  of  tbe 
Hnajf  i^t  his  appointaient  should  not  preclade  him 
from  accepting  any  military  employment  in  (he  senrice 
of  hip  coontry.  XJpder  these  eircumstanceSi  when  the 
e:iEpedition  to  Zealand  took  place,  he  w^  employed  in 

.  itf  nod  ^h^  on  the  expedition  tp  Ponogal ;  and>  on 
both  oecasionsy  it  had  been  clearly  understood,  that  he 
hn4  reliiiquished  all  daim  to  the  oiril  office,  if  a  suc- 
ceMor  fhould  be  appointed.  He  had  retained  the  ofSce 
solely  at  (be  desire  of  the  lord-lieiiteDant,  who  thpqght 
that  )ie  cQnl4  9Pi«t  Vw  f  flrectmil|y»  ^  be  bad  already 
done,  by  the  rc^^at^oiis  wbioh  ho  b^d  snggestedt 

Theresplmtioii^  tlie  lipQpuir^bU  mep^b^r  (Mr.  Whjtr 
brencD  went  tp  dedare,  that  a.  tref^tain  efficient  govern'^ 
mei(t  shoald»  at  s)I  times,  exist  in  Ireland.  Jle  was  not 
's  deposed  Ux  dispute  the  truth  of  the  abstract  proposi- 
tion; but  he  would  ask  the  hoiise  to  pause  before  it 
Toted^aach  a  proposition,  and  to  inquire  whether  any 
inconvenience  had  resulted  from  bis  absence,  and  whe- 
ther, in  consequence,  there  had  pot  been  an  efficient 
goyemment  in  Ireland.  He  would  -ask  the  honourable 
gentleman,  whether  any  public  business  had  been  de- 
layed even  twenty-four  hours,  Or  whether  nil  tho  ilfTt^irs 
of  the  government  had  not  gone  on  without  interrpp- 
tion  f  (lad  not  the  regulations  which  he  had  arranged 
with  his  grace  the  Duke  of  RicbmQud»  f(Hr  the  various 
d^pATtments  qf  the  state,  beep  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  public  service  been  thereby  promoted  without  ip- 
termissioQ  ?  Under  these  circqmstances,  he  would  ask 
the  bouse  to  pf^qse  before  it  shonld  ^Qte  this  abstract 
proposition,  ptirtipularly  as  po  iacopvepience  had  rer 
Hulted  f^om  his  absence.  As  to  the  salary  of  chief  se* 
cretary,  he  allowed  il  to  be  large,  more  even  than  the 
s^l^ry  of  a  secretary  of  state.  Put  then  the  Irish  se- 
cretary bad  uot  the  same  run  tox  situation,  character, 
^jsd  consideration,  as  a  secretary  of  st^te;  and,  conse- 
qpently,  the  salary  was  given  to  him  not  so  much  for 
porfonpipg  the  dutiee,  as  to  ent^ble  him  tomainti^in  the 
«itpatiop  and  the  chi^racter  that  belonged  to  it. 

When  he  had  proceeded  to  Portugal,  the  lord-lieu^ 
tenant  wa#  desiropa  that  he  should  retain  the  office  of 
secretary,  at  the  19^0  time  declaring,  that,,  if  he  did 
not  feti^ri^  within  a  certain  pariodt.  ^  successor  sbopld 
be  appointed.  It  was  at  that  time  uncertain  whetlior 
l^e  ^l^uld  ever  return ;  but,  when  he  did  return,  as  no 
successor  bad  been  appointed,  he  certaiply  considered 
himself  entitled  to  the  eroolpments  of  the  office.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  if,  on  returning, 
he  found  anolher  person  had  been  appointed,  he  would 
not  have  received  the  emolumentSi,  and  inferred  from 
that,  that,  as  hoh<ld  not  performed  the  duties^  he  should 

.    not  receive  the  salary.    Unquestionably,  if  another  had 


been  appointed,  he  should  not  have  received  the  salary; 
but  then  he  wopld  not  have  the  establishment  to  main- 
tain ;  and  as*  whether  absent  or  present,  the  expepse 
of  that  establishipent  was  defrayed  by  him,  he  Imd 
taken  the  salary.  Ho  could  assure  the  hopse,  howev^ff 
that  he  should,  in  no  future  instance,  consent  to  hold 
his  office  in  4io  eyent  o(  his  beipg  appointed  to  a  ptili-^ 
tary  commimd. 

Our  hero  then  bowed  to  tbe  chair,  and  withdrew. 

Tho  chancellor  of-tbe  exchequer  rose,  rather  for  thf> 
purpose  of  moving  the  previous  question,  than  to  cent 
^rqi  the  statement  of  his  gallant  friend,  which  could 
not  peed  any  thing  to  aid  its  credit  with  the  house.  It 
wfis  pndoubtcdiy  well  understood*  both  here  apd  ip 
Ireland,  that  if  any  inconvenience  ht^d  been  felt,  w* 
other  wopld  have  been  appointed.  9ut  so  urgent  had 
been  the  desire  pf  the  Duke  of  l^ichmond,  and  of  hia 
miyesty's  piinipters  here,  that  the  gallant  genersl  should 
reUin  the  office,  tha^t  a  successor  had  not  been  appoint* 
ed,  hecapso  no  ipconveniepce  h^d  heen  felt*  If  blame 
was  imputable  any  where,  it  was  pot  to  tbe  honoprable 
officer,  but  to  his  m^est/s  government.  He  saw  no 
necessity  for  the  resolution,  and  therefore  moved  the 
previous  qu^stionii  which  waf  carried  without  a  divi^ 
sion. 

The  copiQU^i^d  of  the  Irtish  troops  that  remained  in 
Portpgal  after  the  termination  of  the  unfortunate  cam- 
paign in  which  Sir  John  Uoorc  lost  his  life  s^t  Conipnat 
was  eptrosled  to  Lieutepant-general  Sir  John  Craddock» 
who  bad  taken  up  a  defc^ve  position  in  the  neiglw 
boprhood  of  Lisbon ;  bpt,  notwithstandipg  the  failure 
of  Sir  John  Moore's  expedition,  the  British  government 
deterpuned  to  sppport  tbe  Spani^h^  cause  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  andt  at  all  events^,  to  preserve  Portu-* 
gal.  *  They  accordingly  appointed  Sir  Arthur  Wellear 
ley  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  British 
and  Portugpese  forces.  Sir  John  Craddock,  who  had 
received  considerable  reinforcements  from  England^ 
had  already  prepared  to  advance  to  Oporto,  in  order 
to  cop^p^l  McM^hal  Souk  to  evacuate  that  city.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  9th  of  April,  1809,  he  advanced  from 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  with  a  force  of  abool 
eighteen  thousand  men,  aad  arrived  at  Lieria,  with 
the  niain  body  of  the  infantry,  op  the  32d.  On  the 
same  day;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  froip  England, 
and  was  received  with  great  joy ;  and,  on  the  24th,  he 
^et  out  to  join  tbe  army,  which  bad  advanced  towards 
Coimbra.  On  tbe  6tb  of  Mayi  he  reviewed  his  whole 
force  in  the  plain  below  Coimbra,  and  the  next  daj 
commenced  his  march  towards  Oporto. 

Marshal  Soult  was,  at  this  time,  with  the  main  ho^jF 
of  his  army  i^t  Oporto ;  and  his  advanced  guard  of  car* 
valry,  under  the  ^^^^^^sfg^^^^^ffm 
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•t^Mdaiitlifiii»rdibmkoftli0Voiw«i*  Tb«Freoeh 
foree  wm  Biud  to  be  ivMly^'fiwr  Uioqmiid»  but  T«py 
m^ch  Mattered,  as  tkejr  had  gafrieoM  ob  tba  river 
lieria,  and  at  Tuy  asd  Valence  on  IIm  Muibo* 

The  army  iinder  Marshal  Victor  wm  ia  tbe  Ticinity 
of  Badajez.  Major-general  Maekeoaie'a  bt^ade  irae 
ordered  to  advance  to  Abrantea,  on  the  Tagtis;  and  the 
Lnsitanian  legion,  commandfKl  by  Colonel  Mayne,  bad 
proceeded  to  Alcantara,  as  a  corps  of  observation. 

The  first  operations  of  the  army  under  the  conmiand 
pf  our  hero  are  thus  detailed  by  Sir  Ailbur  Wellealey 
binsel^  in  the  following  deapalcb  to  iord  Castlereagk: 

^  Oporto,  Mmjf  liL 
^  My  LQRn» 

^  I  bad  the  bononr  to  apprise  your  lordship,  on  the 
7th  inslant,  that  I  intended  thai  the  army  should  mareb, 
on  the  9th,  from  Coiipbra,  to  dispossess  the  enemy  of 
Oporto.  The  advanced  guard  and  the  cavalry  had 
marched  on  the  7tb,  and  the  whole  had  halted  on  the 
8tb,  to  aflford  time  fi»v  Marshal  Beresferd,  with  his 
corps,  to  arrive  upon  the  Upper  Douro.  *The  infantry 
of  the  army  was  formed  into  three  divisions  for  this  ex- 
pedition; of  which,  two,  the  aidvanoed  guard,  consisting 
of  the  Hanoverian  legion  and  Brigadier^general  Stew- 
art^ brigade,  with  a  brigade  of  siJ(*poundei«,  and  a 
brigade  of  three-peonders,  under  Lieutenant-geneffal 
Paget,  and  the  cavalry  npder  Lientenaat-genera)  P^ne, 
and  the  brigade  of  guards,  Brigadier'^genera)  Camp- 
bell's brigade  of  infiintry,  with  a  brigade  of  siK-pound- 
ers,  under  Lieutenant^genoial  Shevbrooke,  moved  by 
the  high  road  from  Coimbra  to  Oportoi  and  one,  oom> 
posed  of  Major«general  Hitt's  and  Brigadler-general 
Cameron's  brigades  of  infantry,  and  a  brigade  of  six- 
pounders,  under  the  command  of  Major-generat  Hilt, 
by  the  road  from  Coimbra  to  Aveiro. 

**  On  the  10th,  in  the  morning,  before  day-light,  the 
cavalry  and  advanced  guard  crossed  the  Vouga,  with 
the  intention  to  surprise  and  cut  of  four  regiments  of 
French  cavalry,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  artillery, 
cantoned  in  Albergaria  Nova  and  the  neighbouring 
villages,  about  eight  miles  from  that  river,  in  the  last  of 
which  we  failed;  but  the  superiority  of  the  British  car 
valry  was  evident  throughout  the  dayi  we  took  seme 
prisoners  and  their  cannon  from  then,  and  the  advanced 
guard  took  up  the  position  of  OKvieta. 

^  On  the  same  day,  Majer-general  Hitt,  who  had  em- 
barked at  Aveiro  on  the  evening  of  the  Mi,  arrived  at 
Ovar,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  righti  and  the  head  of 
Lieutenant^neml  8herhpoc4e^  division  passed  the 
Vouga  on  the  same  evening.  On  the  Ilth,  the  ad- 
vanced guard  and  cavalry  continued  to  move  on  the 
high  road  towards  Qpovto^  with  Mi^for-general  VSWk 


division  in  a  paraltet  road,  which  leads  to  Oporto  from 
Ovar. 

*^  On  the  arrival  of  the  advanced  guard  at  Vandas 
Novas,  between  Santo  lledondo  and  Grgon,  they  fell 
in  with  the  ou|»posts  of  the  enemy^  advanced  guard, 
consisting  of  about  four  thousand  infantry  and  some 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  strongly  posted  on  the  heights 
above  Orijon,  their  front  being  covered  by  woods  and 
broken  ground.  The  onemy'b  left  flank  was  turned  by 
a  movement  well  executed  by  Major-general  Murray, 
with  Brigadiev«general  Langworth's  brigade  of  the 
Hanoverian  legion;  while  the  sixteenth  Portuguese 
regiment,  of  Brigadier-general  R.  Stewart's  brigade, 
attacked  their  right,  and  the  riflemen  of  Ac  ninety-flMi, 
and  the  flank  companies  of  the  twenty-ninth,  forty- 
third,  and  flfty-second,  of  ike  same  brigade,  under 
Mi^or  Way,  attacked  the,  infantry  in  the  woods  and  vil- 
lages in  their  centre.  These  attacks  soon  oMtged  the 
enemy  to  giro  way;  and  the  hononrable  Brigadier- 
general  C.  Stewart  led  two  squadrons  of  the  sixteenth 
and  twentieth  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Blake,  in  pumMt  of  fbo  enemy,  and  destroyed  many, 
and  took  many  [wisoners.  On  the  night  of  the  11th, 
the  enemy  crossed  tbo  Doufo,  and  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  that  Iriver. 

^  It  wan  important,  wkh  a  view  to  the  operatfonfi  of 
Marshal  Bereaford,  that  I  should  cross  the  Dourb  im- 
mediately, and  I  had  sent  Afajer-general  Murray,  in  the 
morning,  with  a  battalion  of  tbe  Hanoverian  legioo,  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  and  two  six-pounders,  to  endea- 
vour to  cdleet  boats,  and,  if  possible,  to  cross  tbe  river 
at  Ovintas,  about  Aiur  miles  abore  Oporto;  and  I  had 
as  many  boats  as  could  be  collected,  brought  to  the 
ferry,  immediately  above  the  towns  of  Oporto  and 
Villa  Nova.  The  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  at  this  ferry,  is  protected  and  commanded  by  the 
Are  of  cannon,  placed  on  the  height  of  tbe  Sierra  Con- 
vent, at  Villa  Nova;  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  good 
position  for  our  troops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
till  they  should  be  ejected  in  sufficient  numbers.  The 
enemy  took  no  notice  of  our  collection  of  boats,  or  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops,  till  after  the  first  battalion 
(the  bttft)  were  landed,  and  had  taken  up  their  position, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Paget,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They  then  commenced 
an  attack  upon  them,  with  a  hn^  body  of  cavalry,  in- 
ftmtry,  and  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Soult,  wMeh  that  corps  most  gallantly  sustained,  tiH 
supported  successively  by  tbe  forty-eighth  and  sixty- 
sixth  regiments,  belonging  to  Major-general  Hiirs  bri- 
gade, and  a  Portuguese  battaNon,  and  afterwards  by 
the  first  battalion  ofdetachmen^^^i^^^c^g^i^g^F^ 
general  B.  StewuriTs  brigade.  O 
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''Lieutenant-g^eneral  PsgetwBB  unfortunately  wounded 
soon  after  the  attack  commenced,  when  the  command  of 
these  gallant  troops  devolved  upon  Major-general  Hill. 
Although  the  French  made  repeated  attacks  upon  them, 
they  made  no  impression ;  and,  at  last,  Major-general 
Murray  having  appeared  on  the  enemy's  left  flank,  on 
his  march  from  Ovintas,  where  he  had  crossed,  and 
Lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke,  who  by  this  time  had 
availed  himself  of  the  enemy's  weakness  in  the  town 
of  Oporto,  and  had  crossed  the  Donro  at  the  ferry  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Villa  Nova  and  Oporto,  having  ap- 
peared upon  the  right,  with  the  brigade  of  guards, 
and  the  twenty-ninth  regiment,  the  whole  retired,  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  towards  Amaranthe,  leaving  be- 
hind them  five  pieces  of  cannon,  eight  ammunition- 
tumbrils,  and  many  prisoners.  The  enemy's  loss  in 
killed  and.  wounded,  in  this  action,  has  been  very 
large,  and  they  have  left  behind  them,  in  Oporto,  se- 
ven hundred  sick  and  wounded. 

«  Brigadier-general  the  Honourable  C.  Stewart  then 
directed  a  charge  by  a  squadron  of  the  fourteenth  dra- 
goons, under  the  command  of  Major  Hervey,  who  made 
a  successful  attack  on  the  enemy's  rear-guard.  In  the 
different  actions  with  the  enemy,  of  which  I  have 
above  given  your  lordship  an  account,  we  have  lost 
some,  and  the  immediate  services  of  other,  valuable 
officerB  and  soldiers.  In  Lieutenant-general  Paget, 
among  the  latter,  I  have  lost  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
who  had  been  most  useful  to  me  in  the  few  days  which 
had  elapsed  since  he  had  joined  the  army.  He  had 
rendered  a  most  important  service  at  the  moment  he 
received  his  wound,  in  taking  up  the  position  which 
the  troops  afterwards  maintained,  and  in  bearing  the 
first  brunt  of  the  enemy's  attack.  Major  Hervey  also 
distinguished  himself  at  the  moment  he  received  his 
wound,  in  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  on  this  day.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  in  favour  of  the  officers  and 
troops.  TJiey  have  marched,  in  four  days,  over  eighty 
miles  of  the  most  difficult  country,  have  gained  many 
important  positions,  and  have  engaged  and  defeated 
three  different  bodies  of  the  enemy's  troops. 

[Sir  Arthur  then  recommends  to  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  his  lordship,  the  services  of  Lieutenant-general 
Paget,  Major-generals  Murray  and  Hill,  Brigadier- 
general  C.  Stewart,  Lieutenant^neral  Sherbrooke, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Delancey,  and  Captain  Mellish,  of 
the  tenth ;  and  of  Colonel  Duckworth,  Lieutentmt-co- 
lonel  Drummond,  Major  C.  Campbell,  Brigade-major 
Fordyce,  Captains  Corry  and  Hill,  of  the  eleventh ;  as 
well  as  Majors  Way,  Blake,  Murray,  and  Hervey; 
Quarter-master  Colonel  Murray,  LieutenantK»)lonel 
Bathurst,  and  all  the  officers  of  his  personal  staff.  The 
Memplary  bravery  of  the  Bufii,  forty-eighth,  sixty- 


sixth,  twenty-ninth,  forty-third,  and  fifty-second  rai- 
ments, with  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  light  dragoons, 
are  also  mentioned  in  high  terms  of  commendation.] 

*'  I  send  this  despatch  by  Captain  Stanhope,  whom  I 
beg  to  recommend  to  your  lordship's  protection ;  his 
brother,  the  Honourable  Major  Stanhope,  was  unfor- 
tunately wounded  by  a  sabre,  whilst  leading  a  charge 
of  the  sixteenth  light  dragoons,  on  the  10th  instant. 

«  Arthur  Wellbsley." 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
marched  from  Oporto,  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  ene- 
my ;  and,  in  the  evening,  he  received  information  that 
they  had  destroyed  a  great  proportion  of  their  artfllery 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pennafiel,  and  had  taken  the 
route  towards  Braga ;— «  measure  to  which  they  were 
evidently  driven,  in  consequence  of  Marshal  Beres- 
ford's  co-operation  on  the  Tamarga. 

Marshal  Beresford  (who  had  crossed  the  Douro  near 
Lamego,  on  the  10th,  with  Major-general  Tilson's  bri- 
gade of  infantry,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Portu- 
guese, in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French  to 
Gallicia)  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Amaranthe,  that  the 
Portuguese  general  Silviera  had  been  compelled  to 
evacuate  that  position,  which  was  occupied  by  a  divi- 
sion of  the  enemy's  troops  under  General  Loison,  who, 
upon  hearing  of  the  passage  of  the  Dourp,  immedi- 
ately evacuated  this  post,  and  joined  the  main  body  of 
the  army  under  Soult.  General  Beresford,  having  oc- 
cupied this  post,  afterwards  directed  his  march  on 
Chaves,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  the  enemy,  should 
he  retreat  by  that  road. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  continued  the  pursuit, 
arrived  at  Braga  on  the  15th,  and  the  next  day  at  Sa- 
lamonde ;  and  this  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  Guards, 
under  Lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke  and  Brigadier- 
general  Campbell,  then  in  advance  of  the  British  arm^, 
had  an  affair  with  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  evening.  On  this  occai^ion,  the  British  attacked 
them  in  their  position ;  and,  having  turned  their  flank» 
by  the  heights,  the  enemy  immediately  retreated,  leav- 
ing behind  them  one  piece  of  artillery,  and  several 
prisoners. 

The  British  arnty*  continuing  their  pursuit,  arrived 
on  the  18th,  at  Moat^  Al^re,  when  Sir  Arthur  disco 
vered  that  Soult  bad  retreated  through  the  mountains 
towards  Orenza,  by  which  it  wQuld  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  absolutely  impracticsible,  to  overtake  him. 
The  enemy  left  behind  him  all  his  sick  and  wounded ; 
and  the  road  from  Pennafiel  to  Monte  Alegre  was  lite- 
rally strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  horses  and  mules, 
and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  who  had  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  the  peasantrjry^^^^*^^ 
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By  this  abort  but  brilliant  campaign,  the  Vfaole  of 
Portugal  was  freed  from  the  enemy;  as  Marshai  Victori 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  Soolt's  defeat,  immediately 
retired  from  the  Portuguese  frontiers  towards  Madrid. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  now  proceeded  towards  Abran- 
teSy  where  he  collected  stores  and  provisions  to  enable 
him  to  march  into  Spain,  in  order  to  cooperate  with 
General  Cuesta,  who  had  assembled  about  forty  thou- 
sand men  in  the  province  of  Estremadura.  After  a 
short  repose,  the  army  was  put  in  motion;  a  plan  of 
operations  having  been  previously  concerted  between 
the  British  and  Spanish  generals. 

Our  hero  had  stipulated  that  the  Spanish  government 
should  furnish  five  hundred  mules  for  the  transport  of 
his  provisions,  and  expected  to  have  found  a  Spanish 
commissary  at  Zansa  Muyor,  to  assist  that  department  of 
the  British  army  in  procuring  their  supplies*  In  this 
expectation  he  was  disappointed;  but,  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  introducing  a  British  force  into  Spain, 
he  continued  his  march  to  Placentia,  where  the  whole 
of  the  army  was  concentrated  on  the  16th  of  July. 
General  Cuesta  had  eagerly  pressed  the  advance  of  the 
British,  with  an  asstf ranee  of  ample  su() plies;  but,  al- 
though the  troops  were  now  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Spain,  the  indolence  of  the  magistrates  was 
such,  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  vain  entreated  them 
to  fnmkh  provisions,  without  which  he  found  himself 
unable  /  to  proceed.  Although  mortified  at  the  delays 
which  had  hitherto  taken  place,  and  the  little  attention 
paid  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  engage- 
ments, Sir  Arthur  felt  disposed  to  continue  the  system 
.of  operations  concerted  betwixt  Cuestft  and  himsejf; 
and,  after  receiving  an  assurance  from  the  authorities 
of  Placentia,  that  the  supplies  required  for  the  army 
should  be  collected  without  further  delay,  the  British 
moved  forward  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  formed  a  junc- 
tion, three  days  afterwards,  with  the  Spanish  army  of 
Estremadura. 

This  army,  under  General  Cuesta,  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Almaros,  and  comprised  about  thirty-eight  thousand 
men,  (exclusive  of  the  force  under  Yanegas,)  of  whom 
about  seven  thousand  were  cavalry.  Of  this  force,  four- 
teen thousand  were  detached  to  the  bridge  of  Arzo- 
bispo,  and  the  remainder  were  encamped  undei;  the 
Puerte  de  Mirabete. 

Early  in  July,  Joseph  Buonaparte  joined  Sebastiani 
with  those  troops  which  he  brought  from  Madrid,  and 
with  a  detachment  irom  Marshal  Victor's  corps,  making 
the  force  unrler  Sebastiani  about  twenty-eight  thousand 
men ;  and  their  deMgn  was  to  attack  the  Spanish  corps 
under  Genet  «il  Vanegasw  But  that  officer  retired  into 
the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Morena;  and,  though 
obliged  to  retreat,  be  was  still  able  to  attack  and  de- 1 
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stroy  a  considerable  part  of  the  enemy's  adyant^d 
guard. 

The  French  troops  then  returned  to  the  Tagus ;  and 
the  whole  army,  at  that  time  under  Victor,  and  amount- 
ing to  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  were  concentrated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Talavera,  and  on  the  Al- 
berche. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  the  combined  English  and  Spa- 
nish armies  advanced  to  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  whence 
the  enemy  was  dislodged,  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
by  the  advance  of  the  British  and  Spaniards.  Thb 
French  retired  upon  their  main  body,  jkmted  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alberche,  closely  pursued. 

Next  day.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  proposed  attacking 
Marshal  Victory  but  General  Cuesta  having,  for  some 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  refused  to  co-operate,  the 
intended  attack  was  deferred  till  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  the  army,  on  reaching  the  banks  of  the  river, 
had  the  mortification  to  peix;eive  that  the  enemy  had 
availed  himself  of  the  delay,  and  was  in  full  retreat  to 
Santa  Olalla,  and  thence  towards  Tomjos,  evidently 
with  the  design  of  forming  a  junction  with  Sebastiani 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  had  our  hero's  propositions  f<n* 
attacking  die  enemy  on  the  23d  been  adopted,  that  the 
destruction  of  Manhal  Victor's  corps  would  have  been 
inevitable. 

The  subsequent  movements  of  the'  army,  together 
with  the  glorious  victory  of  Talavera,  are  related  by  Shr 
Arthur  Wellesley,  in  the  following  official  despatch: 

"^  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  July  39,  1800. 
"  Mt  Lonn, 

^  General  Cuesta  followed  the  enemy's  march  with 
his  army  from  the  Alberche,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
as  far  as  Santa  Olalla,  and  pushed  forward  his  advanced 
guard  as  far  as  Torrijos.  For  the  reasons  stated  to  yon^ 
loi^dship  in  my  despatch  of  (he  94tb,  I  moved  only  twb 
drvisiens  of  infiintfy;  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  across 
the  Alberch^  to  Cassalego)),  unde^  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-general  Sberbrooke,  with  a  view  to  keep  up 
the  communication  between  General  Cuesta  and  me, 
and  with  Sir  R.  Wilson's  corps  at  Escalona.  It  appears 
that  General  Vanegas  had  not  carried  into  executioto 
that  part  of  the  plan  of  operations  which  related  to  his 
corpse  and  thuthe  >vas  still  at  Damiel,  in  La  Mancfaa; 
and  the  enemy,  in  the  course  of  the  24th,  25th,  and 
26th,  collected  all  his  forces  in  this  part  of  Spain,  be- 
tween Torrijos  and  Toledo,  leaving  but  a  small  corps 
of  two  thousand  men  in  that  place.  Hn  united  army 
thus  consisted  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Victor,  of  that  of 
General  Seba«(tiani,  and  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
men,  the  guards  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  the  garrison  I 
of  Madrid  t  and  *  it  was  commanded  by  Joseph  Buona- 
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parte,  aided  by  Marsbak  Jourdan  and  Victori  and 
General  Sebastian!. 

**  On  tbe  26th,  General  Cuesta's  adv^anced  guard 
was  attacked  near  Torrijos,  and  obliged  to  fall  back, 
and  tbe  general  retired  with  his  army  on  that  day  to 
tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Alberch^;  General  Sherbrooke 
continuing  at  Cassalegos,  and  tbe  enemy  at  Santa 
Olalla.  It  was  then  obvious,  that  the  enemy  intended 
to  try  the  result  of  a  general  action,  for  which  the  best 
position  appeared  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tala- 
yera;  and  General  Cuesta  having  consented  to  take  up 
this  position  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  I  ordered 
General  Sherbrooke  to  retire  with  his  corps  to  its  sta- 
tion in  the  line,  leaving  General  Mackenzie  with  a  di- 
vision of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  caralry,  as  an  ad- 
vanced post  in  the  wood,  on  the  right  of  Alberch£, 
which  covered  our  left  flank. 

**  The  position  taken  up  by  the  troops  at  Talavera  ex- 
tended rather  more  than  two  miles;  the  ground  was 
open  upon  the  left,  where  the  British  army  was  sta- 
tioned, and  it  was  commanded  by  a  height,  on  which 
was,  in  echelon  and  in  second  line,  a  division  of  infan- 
try, under  the  orders  of  Major-general  Hill.  There 
was  a  valley  between  this  height  and  a  range  of  moun- 
tains still  further  upon  the  left,  which  valley  was  not  at 
first  occupied,  as  it  was  commanded  by  the  height  be« 
fore  mentioned;  and  the  range  of  mountains  appeared 
too  distant  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  expected 
action.  The  right,  consisting  of  Spanish  troops,  ex- 
tended immediately  in  front  of  the  town  of  Talavera 
down  to  the  Tagus.  This  part  of  the  ground  was 
covered  by  olive-trees,  and  much  intersected  by  banks 
and  ditches.  The  high  road  leading  from  the  bridge 
over  the  Albercb^  was  defended  by  a  heavy  battery 
in  front  of  a  church,  which  was  occupied  by  Spanish 
infantry.  All  tbe  avenues  to  the  town  were  defended 
in  a  similar  manner;  the  town  was  occupied,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Spanish  inffintry  was  formed  in  two 
lines  behind  the  banks,  on"  the  roads  leading  from  the 
town  and  the  right,  to  the  left  of  our  position.  In  the 
centre,  between  the  two  armies,  there  was  a  command- 
ing spot  of  ground,  on  which  we  had  begun  to  construct 
a  redoubt,  with  some  open  ground  in  its  relir.  Briga- 
dier-general A.  Campbell  was  posted  at  this  spot  with 
a  division  of  infantry^  supported  in  his  rear  by  General 
Cotton's  brigade  of  dragoons,  and  some  Spanish  ca- 
valry. 

**  At  about  two  o'clock  on  tbe  27th,  the  enemy  ap- 
'  peared  in  strength  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alberch^, 
and  manifested  an  intention  to  attack  General  Macken- 
zie's division.  The  attack  was  made  before  they  could 
be  withdrawn;  but  the  troops,  consisting  of  General 
Mackenzie's  and  Colonel  Donkin's  brigades,  and  Ge- 


neral  Anson's  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  supported  by 
General  Payne,  with  the  other  four  regiments  of  ca^ 
valry,  in  the  plain  between  Talavera  and  the  wood, 
withdrew  in  good  order,  but  with  some  loss,  particu- 
larly by  the  second  battalion  eighty-seventh  regiment, 
and  second  battalion  thirty-first  regiment,  in  the  wood. 
Upon  this  occasion,  the  steadiness  and  discipline  of  the 
forty-fifth  regiment,  and  the  fifth  battalion  sixtieth  re- 
giment, were  conspicuous;  and  I  bad  particular  reason 
for  being  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Major- 
general  Mackenzie  withdrew  his  advanced  guard. 

**  Ab  the  day  advanced,  the  enemy  appeared  in  large 
numbers  on  the  right  of  the  Alberch^,  and  it  was  ob- 
vious that  he  was  advancing  to  a  general  attack  on  tbe 
combined  army.  General  Mackenzie  continued  to  fall 
back  gradually  upon  the  left  of  the  position  of  thecon»- 
bined  armies,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  second  line, 
in  the  rear  of  tbe  guards,  Colonel  Donkin  being  placed 
in  the  same  situation  further  upon  the  left,  in  the  rear 
of  tbe  king's  German  legion.  The  enemy  immediately 
commenced  his  attack  in  the  dusk  of  tbe  evening,  by 
a  cannonade  upon  the  left  of  our  position,  arid  by  an 
attempt,  with  bis  cavalry,  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry, posted,  as  I  have  before  stated,  on  the  right:  this 
attempt  failed  entirely.  Early  in  the  night,  he  pushed 
a  division  along  the  valley,  on  the  left  of  tbe  height  oc- 
cupied by  General  Hill,  of  which  he  gained  a  moment- 
ary possession;  but  Major-general  Hill  attacked  it  in- 
stantly with  the  bayonet,  and  regained  it.  This  attack 
was  repeated  in  the  night,  but  failed,  aiid  again  at  day- 
light in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  by  two.  divisions,  of 
infantry,  and  was  repulsed  by  Major-general  Hill. 
.  ^*  Major-general  Hill  has  reported  to  me,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  the  conduct  of.  the  29th  regiment,  and 
of  the  first  battalion  forty-eighth  regiment,  in  these 
different  affairs,  as  well  as  that  of  Major-general  Tilson, 
and  Brigadier-general  Richard  Stewart.  We  have  lost 
many  brave  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  defence  of  this 
important  point  in  our  position;  among  others  I  cannot 
avoid  to  mention  Brigadier-major  Fordyce.and  Briga- 
dier-major Gardiner;  and  Major-general  Hill  was  jUm- 
self  wounded,  though,  I  am  happy  to  say,  but  slightly. 
^  The  defeat  of  this  attempt  was  followed  about  noon 
by  a  general  attack  with  tbe  enemy's  whole  force,,  upon 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  position  occupied  by 
the  British  army.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated  at- 
tempts upon  the  height  on  our  left  by  the  valley,  I  bad 
placed  two  brigades  of  British  cavalry  in  that  valley, 
supported  in  the  rear  by  the  Due  d'Albuquerque's  di- 
vision of  Spanish  cavalry.  The  enemy  then  placed 
Iight«irifantry  in  the  range  of  mountains  on  the  left  of 
the  valley,  which  were  opposed  by  a  division  of  Spa- 
nish infantry,  under  Lieutenant-general  De  Bassecoort. 
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The  general  attack  began  by  the  march  of  sereral  co- 
lamns  of  infantry  into  the  valley,  with  a  view  to  attack 
the  height  occupied  by  Major-general  Hill.  These 
columns  were  immediately  charged  by  the  first  Grerman 
light  dragoons,  and  twenty-third  dragoons,  under  the 
command  of  General  Anson,  directed  by  Lieutenants 
general  Payne,  and  supported  by  General  Fane's  bri« 
gade  of  heavy  cavalry;  and  although  the  twenty-third 
dragoons  suffered  considerable  loss,  the  charge  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  execution  of  that  part  of  the 
enemy's  plan*  At  the  same  time  he  directed  an  attack 
upon  Brigadier-general  Alexander  GampbeH's  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  combined  armies,  and  on  the  right 
of  the  British.  This  attack  was  most  successfully  tc- 
pulsed  by  Brigadier-general  Campbell,  supported  by 
the  king's  regiment  of  Spanish  cavalry  and  two  bat- 
talions of  Spanish  infantry;  and  Brigadier-general 
Campbell  took  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  brigadier- 
gfeneral  mentions  particularly  the  conduct  of  the  ninety- 
seventh,  the  second  battalion  seventh,  and  of  the  second 
battalion  fifty-third  regiments;  and  I  was  highly  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  position, 
was  defended. 

^  An  attack  was  also  made,  at  the  same  time,  upon 
Lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke's  division,  which  was 
on  the  left  and  centre  of  the  first  line  of  the  British 
army.  This  attack  was  most  gallantly  repulsed  by  a 
charge  with  bayonets,  by  the  whole  division ;  but  the 
brigade  of  guards,  which  were,  on  the  right,  having 
advanced  too  far,  they  were  exposed  on  their  left  flank 
to  the  fire  of  the  enenky's  battery,  and  of  their  retiring 
columns ;  and  the  division  was  obliged  to  retire  towards 
the  original  position,  under  cover  of  the  second  line  of 
General  Cotton's  brigade  of  cavalry,  which  I  had 
moved  from  the  centre,  and  of  the  first  battalion  forty- 
eighth  regiment.  I  bad  moved  this  regiment  from  its 
'  original  position  on  the  heights,  as  soon  as  I  observed 
the  adviEmcCof  the  guards;  and  it  was  formed  in  the 
plain,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  and  covered  the 
formation  of  Lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke's  division. 

^  Shortly  after  the  repulse  of  this  general  attack,  in 
which,  apparently,  all  the  enemy's  troops  were  employ- 
ed, he  commenced  his  retreat  across  the  Alberch^, 
which  was  conducted  in  the  most  regular  order,  and 
was  effected  during  the  night,  leaving  in  our  hands 
twenty 'pieces  of  cannon,  ammunition,  tumbrils^  and 
some  prisoners.  Your  lordship  will  observe,  by  the  in- 
dosed  return,  the  great  loss  which  we  have  sustained 
of  valuable  officers  and  soldiers  in  this  long  and  hard- 
fought  action,  with  more  than  double  our  number :  that 
of  the  enemy  has  been  much  greater.  I  am  informed 
that  entire  brigades  of  infantry  have  been  destroyed ; 
and|  indeed,  the  battalions  that  retreated  were  much 


reduced  in  numbers.  By  all  accounts,  their  loss  is  ten 
thousand  men.  Generals  Lapisse  and  Morlot  are  killed ; 
Generals  Sebastiani  and  Boulet  wounded.  I  have  par- 
ticularly to  lament  the  loss  of  Major-general  Macken- 
zie, who  had  distinguished  himself 'on  the  27th,  and  of 
Brigadier-general  Langworth,  of  the  King's  German 
Legion,  and  of  Brigade-major  Becket,  of  the  Guards. 
Your  lordship  will  observe,  that  the  attacks  of  the  ene- 
my were  principally,  if  not  entirely,  directed  against 
the  British  troops. 

**The  Spanish  commander  in  chief,  his  officers,  and 
troops,  manifested  every  disposition  to  render  us  assist- 
ance, and  those  of  them  which  were  engaged  did  their 
duty ;  but  the  ground  which  they  occupied  was  so  im- 
portant, and  its  front  at  the  same  time  so  difficult,  that 
I  did  not  think  it  proper  to. urge  them  to  make  any 
movement  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  while  he  was*  en- 
gaged with  us.  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  all  the  officers  and  troops.  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  Lieutenant-general  Sherbrooke,  for  the  assist- 
ance I  received  from  him,  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  led  on  his  division  to  the  charge  with  bayonets.  To 
Lieutenant-general  Payne  and  the  cavalry,  particularly 
General  Anson's  brigade;  to  Major-generals  Hill  and 
Tilson,  Brigadier-generals  A.  Campbell,  R.'  Stewart; 
and  Cameron,  and  to  the  divisions  and  brigades  of  in- 
fantry under  their  comniands  respectively,  particularly 
the  twenty-ninth  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
White;  the  first  battalion  forty-eighth,  by  Colonel  Don- 
nelian,  afterwards,  when  that  officer  was  wounded,  by 
Major  Middlemore;  the  second  battalion  seventh,  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Sir  W.  Myers ;  the  second  battalion 
fifty-second,  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Bingham ;  the  ninety- 
seventh,  by  Colonel  Lyon ;  the  first  battalion  of  de- 
tachments, by  Lieutenant-colonel  Bunbury;  and  the 
second  battalion  thirty-first,  by  Major  Watson;  and  of 
the  forty-fifth,  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Guard ;  and  fifth 
battalion  sixtieth,  commanded  by  Major  Davy,  on  the 
27th<  The  advance  of  the  brigade  of  guards  was  most 
gallantly  conducted  by  Brigadier-general  Campbell; 
and,  when  necessary,  that  brigade  retired,  and  formed 
again  in  the  best  order.  The  artillery,  under  Brigadier- 
general  Howorth,  was  also  throughout  these  days  of 
the  greatest  service;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  assistance  I  received  from  the  chief 
engineer.  Lieutenant-colonel  Fletcher,  the  adjutant- 
general.  Brigadier-general  the  Honourable  C.  Stewart, 
and  the  quarter-master-general.  Colonel  Murray,  an^ 
the  officers  of  those  departments  respectively,  and  from* 
Colonel  Bathurst  and  the  officers  of  my  personal  staff. 
I  also  received  much  assistance  from  Colonel  (VLawler,^ 
of  the  Spanish  service,  and  from  Brigadier-general- 
Wbittingbam^  who  was  wounded  when  bringing  up  the 
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twp  Spanish  battalions  to  the  assistance  of  Brigadier^ 
general  Campbell.  I  send  this  by  Captain  Lord  Fitz- 
roy  Somerset,  who  will  give  your  lordship  any  further 
information^  and  whom  I  beg  to  recommend. 

**  A.  Wellesley/* 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Talavera,  our  hero 
was  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies ; — a 
circumstance  which,  it  was  expected,  would  produce 
more  unity  of  design  in  the  Spanish  proceedings,  both 
civil  and  military. 

Although  the  battle  of  T^ld^ci^  ^^  ^^  honourable 
to  the  victors,  irs  resulte  did  not  immediately  prove  be- 
neficial to  the  Spanish  cause ;  for  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
WM  shortly  after  obliged  to  fall  back»  and  to  take  a  de- 
fensive posiUon  at  Deleytosa,  on  the  Tagus;  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  despatch  : 

^DeleytoiOf  Aug.  8. 
**  My  Lord^ 

M  apprised  your  lordship»  on  the  1st  instant,  of  the 
advance  of  a  French  corps  towards  the  Puerto  de  Ba- 
nes, and  of  the  probable  embarrassmentB  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  wUch  its  arrival  at  Placeutia  would 
occasion ;  and  these  embarrassments  having  since  ex- 
isted to  a  degree  so  considerable  as  to  oblige  us  to  fall 
back,  and  to  take  up  a  defensive  position  on  the  Tagus, 
I  am  induced  to  trouble  yen  more  at  lehgth  with  an 
account  of  what  has  passed  upon  this  subject 

^  When  I  entered  Spain,  I  had  a  communication  with 
General  Cuesta,  through  Sir  B#  Wilson  and  Colonel 
Ifcoche,  respecting  the  oconpation  of  the  Puerto  de  Ba- 
noa^and  the  Puerto  de  Perdeai  the  former  of  which,  it 
was  at  last  settled,  should  be  held  by  a .  corps  to  be 
formed  un4er  the  Marquis  de  la  Reyna,  to  consist  of 
two  battalions  from  General  Cuesta's  army,  and  two 
from  Bejar;  and  that  the  Puerto  de  Perales  was  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  Duke  de  Parque,  by  detachments 
from  the  garrison  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  I  doubted  of  the 
eapftcity  of  the  garrison  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  to  make 
the  detachment  of  the  latter;  but  bad  so  little  doubt  of 
the  effectual  operation  of  the  former,  that,  in  writing  to 
Marshal  Beresford  on  the  I7th  .of  July,  I  desired  him 
to  look  to  the  Puerto  de  Perales,  but  that  I  considered 
Banos  as  secure,  as  appears  by  this  extract  df  my  letter^ 
which  I  inclose. 

"  On  the  30tb,  intelligence  w*as  received  at  Talavera 
that  twelve  thousand  rations  had  been  ordered  at  Fuente 
Dnenos  for  the  28tb,  and  twenty-four  thousand  at  Los 
Santos  for  the  same  day,  for  a  French  corp%  which  it 
was  believed  was  on  its  march  towards  the  Puerto  de 
Banos.  G^nend  Cuesta  expressed  some  anxiety  re-, 
tipecttttg  this  post)  and  sent  ma  ameasagOy  to  pi^pose 


that  Sir  R^  Wilson  should  be  sent  there  with  bis  corps. 
Sir  Robert  was  on  that  day  at  Talavera,  but  hb  corps 
was  in  the  mountains  towards  Escalona;  and  as  he  had 
already  made  himself  very  useful  in  that  quarter,  and. 
had  been  near  Madrid,  with  which  city  he  had  had  a 
communication,  which  I  was  desirous  of  keeping  up,  I 
proposed  that  a  Spanish  corps  should  be  sent  to  Banos 
without  loss  of  time.  I  could  not  prevail  with  General 
Cuesta,  although  he  certainly  admitted  the  necessity  of 
a  reinforcement  when  be  proposed  that  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son should  be  sent  to  Banos;  and  he  was  equally  sen- 
sible, with  myself,  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  to  the 
cause  from  sending  Sir  Robert  back  to  Escalona. 

'<  At  this  time  we  had  no  further  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  advance,  than  that  the  rations  were  ordered ; 
and  I  had  hopes  that  the  enemy  might  be  deterred  from  - 
advancing  by  the  intelligence  of  our  successes  on  the 
28th,  and  that  the  troops  in  the  Puerto  might  make 
some  defence;  and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  not  desirable  to  divert  Sir  Robert  Wilson  from 
Escalona.  On  the  3(Hh,  hoif ever,  I  renewed  my  appli- 
cation to  General  Cuesta,  to  send  there  a  Spanish  divi- 
sion of  sufficient  strength,  but  without  efiect ;  and  he 
did  not  detach  General  Bassecourt  till  the  morning  of 
the  2d,  after  we  had  heard  that  the  enemy  had  entered 
Bejar,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  troops  in  the  Puerto 
would  make  no  defence. 

^  On  the  2d,  we  received  accounts  that  the  enemy 
had  entered  Placentia  in  two  columns.  The  Marqdis 
de  la  Reyna,  whose  two  battalions  consisted  of  only  sijg 
hundred  men,  with  only  twenty  rounds  of  ammunitica 
each  man,  retired  from  the  Puerto  and  from  Placentia 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  went  to  the  bridge  of  Alma* 
raz,  which  he  declared  that  he  intended  to  remove; 
the  battalions  of  Bejar  dispersed  without  making  any 
resistance.  The  general  called  upon  me  on  that  day^ 
and  proposed  that  half  of  the  army  should  march  to  the 
rear  to  oppose  the  enemy,  while  the  other  half  should 
maintain  the  post  at  Talavera.  My  answer  was,  that,  if 
by  half  the  army  he  meant  half  of  each  army,  I  could 
only  answer,  that  I  was  ready  either  to  go  or  star  with 
the  whole  British  army,  but  that  I  could  not  s^tiriaie 
it.  He  then  desired  me  to  choose  whether  I  would  go- 
er stay;  and  I  preferred  to  go,  from  thinking  that  the 
Bcitiah  troops  were  most  likely  U>  do  the  business  efibe- 
tuaUy,  and  without  xK>nte6t;  and  from  being  of  opinion 
it  was  more  important  to  us  than  to  the  Spanish  army, 
to  open  a  communication  through  Placentia,  although 
very  important  to  them.  With  this  decision.  General 
Cuesta  appeared  petfecdy  satisfied. 

^  The  movements  of  the  enemy  in  our  front  since  the 
1st,  had  induced  me  to  be  of  opinion,  that,  despairing 
of  forcing  us  at  Talavera,  they  intended  to  force  a  pas^ 
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sage  by  Escalona,  and  )liiu  to  open  a  commuDicatioD 
with  the  French  corps  coming  from  Placentia*  This 
suspicion  was  confirmed  on  the  night  of  the  2d,  by 
letters  receired  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  of  which  I  en- 
close copies;  and,  before  I  quitted  Talayera,  on  the 
3d,  I  waited  on  General  O'Donoghue,  and  conversed 
with  him  upon  the  whole  of  our  situation ;  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  possibility,  that,  in  the  oase  of  the  ene- 
my coming  through  Escaloua,  General  Cuesta  might 
find  himself  obliged  to  quit  Talayera  before  I  should 
be  able  to  return  to  him ;  and  I  urged  him  to  collect  all 
the  carts  that  could  be  got,  in  order  to  remoye  our  hos- 
pital. At  his  desire,  I  put  the  purport  of  this  conver- 
sation in  writing,  and  sent  him  a  letter  to  be  laid  before 
General  Cuesta,  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy. 

**  The  British  army  marched,  on  the  3d,  to  Oropesa, 
General  Bassecourt's  Spanish  corps  being  at  Centinello, 
where  I  desired  that  it  might  halt  tiie  next  day,  in  order 
that  I  might  be  nearer  it.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  I  heard  that  the  French  had  arrived  from 
Placentia,  at  Nayalmoral,  whereby  they  were  between 
us  and  the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  About  an  hour  after- 
wards, I  received  from  General  O'Donoghue  the  letter 
and  its  inclosures,  of  which  I  inclose  copies,  announcing 
to  'me  the  intention,  of  General  Cuesta  to  march  from 
Talavera  in  the  evening,  and  to  leave  there  my  hospi- 
tal, excepting  such  men  as  could  be  moved  by  the  means 
he  already  had,  on  the  ground  of  his  apprehensions, 
that  I  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  corps  coming 
from  Placentia,  and  that  the  enemy  was  moving  upon 
his  flank,  and  had  returned  to  Santa  Olalla  in  his  front. 
I  acknowledge  that  these  reasons  did  not  appear  to  me 
sufficient  for  giving  up  so  important  a  post  as  Talavera, 
for  exposing  the  combined  armies  to  an  attack  in  front 
and  rear  at  the  same  time,  and  for  abandoning  my  hos- 
pital ;  and  I  wrote  the  If^ter  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy. 
This  unfortunately  reached  the  general  after  he  had 
marched,  and  he  arrived  at  Oropesa  shortly  after  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  4tli. 

**  The  question,  what  was  to  be  done,  was  now  to  be 
considered.  The  enemy,  stated  to  be  thirty  thousand 
strong,  but  at  all  events  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Soult 
and  Ney'  either  united  or  not  very  distant  from  each 
other,  and  supposed  by  Marshal  Jourdan  and  Joseph 
Suonaparte,  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  attack  the 
British  army,  stated  to  be  twenty-five  thousand  strong, 
were  on  one  side,  in  possession  of  the  high  road  to  the 
passage  of  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz,  the  bridge  at  which 
place  we  knew  had  been  removed,  although  the  boats 
still  necessarily  remained  in  the  river.  On  the  other 
side  we  had  reason  to  expect  the  advance  of  Victor's 
corps  to  Talavera,  as  soon  as  General  Cuesta's  march 
should  be  known;  and,  after  leaving  twelve  thousand 
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men  to  watch  Vanegas,  land  allowing  him  from  ten  to 
eleven  thousand  killed  and  wounded  in  the  late  action, 
this  corps  would  have  amounted  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. We  could  extricate  ourselves  from  this  difiScult 
situation  only  by  great  celerity  of  movement,  to  which 
the  troops  were  unequal,  as  they  had  not  bad  their  al- 
lowance of  provisions  for  several  days,  and  by  success 
in  two  battles.  If  unsuccessful  in  either,  we  should  have 
been  without  a  retreat;  and  if  Soult  and  Ney,  avoiding 
an  action,  had  retired  before  us,  and  had  waited  the 
arrival  of  Victor,  we  should  have  been  exposed  to  a 
general  action  with  fifty  thousand  men,  equally  without 
a  retreat. 

<<  We  had  reason  to  expect  that,  as  the  Marquis  de 
la  Reyna  could  not  remoye  the  boats  from  the  river 
Almaraz,  Soult  would  have  destroyed  them.  Our  only, 
retreat  was,  therefore,  by  the  bridge  Arco  fiispo;  and, 
if  we  had  moved  on,  the  enemy,  by  breaking  that 
bridge  while  the  ariny  should  be  engaged  with  Soult 
and  Ney,  would  have  deprived  us  of  that  only  resource^ 
— We  could  not  take  a  position  at  Oropesa,  as  we 
thereby  left  open  the  road  to  the  bridge  of  Arco  Bispo 
from  Talavera  by  Calera;  and,  after  considering  the 
who1%  subject  maturely,  I  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
advisable  to  retire  to  the  bridge  of  Ar-co  Bispo,  and  to 
take  up  a  defensive  position  upon  the  Tagus. 

^  I  was  induced  to  adopt  this  la<it  opinion,  because 
the  French  have  now  at  least  fifty  thousand  men  dis- 
posable to  oppose  to  the  combined  armies,  and  a  corps 
of  twelve  thousand  to  watch  Vanegas ;  and  I  was  like- 
wise of  opinion,  that  the  sooner  the  defensive  line 
should  be  taken  up,  the  more  likely  were  the  troops  to 
be  able  to  defend  it.  Accordingly,  I  marched  on  the 
4th,  and  crossed  the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Arco 
Bispo ;  and  have  continued  my  route  to  this  place,  in 
which  I  am  well  situated  to  defend  the  passage  of  Al- 
maraz and  the  lower  parts  of  the  Tagus.  General 
Cuesta  crossed  the  river  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  and 
he  is  still  at  the  bridge  of  Arco  Bispo.  About  two 
thousand  of  the  wounded  have  been  brought  away  from 
Talavera,  the  remaining  fifteen  hundred  are  there;  and 
I  doubt  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  possible,  or  consistent  with  humanity,  to  at* 
tempt  to  remove  any  niore  of  them.  From  the  treat- 
ment which  some  of  the  soldiers  wounded  on  the  27tb, 
and  who  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  experienced 
ft-om  them,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  1  have  al- 
ways treated  the  wounded  who  have  fallen  into  my 
hands,  I  expect  that  these  men  will^be  well  treated; 
and  1  have  only  tp  lament  that  a  new  concurrence  o^ 
events,  over  which,  from  circumstances,  .1  had  and 
could  have  no  control,  should  have  placed  the  army  ii^^ 
a  situation  to  be  obliged  to  leave  any  of  them  behind^ 
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However  aDprofiftable  the  rictory  of  Talavera  proved 
to  Che  Spanish  patriots^  the  good  conduct  and  bravery 
of  the  army  and  its  illastrious  commander  did  not  fail 
of  exciting  the  admiration  of  their  country.  The 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  voted  to 
them ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  as  a  reward  for  his 
eminent  sei:vioes9  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  peer- 
age, being  created  Viscount  Wellington,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1809;  and  an  annuity  of  2000/.  a-year  was 
▼oted  by  Parliament  to  him  and  his  two  next  heirs. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  his  army,  our  hero  suffered 
severely  from  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign ;  but  his 
health  being  re-established  in  October,  he  was,  about 
that  period,  appointed  by  the  Regency  captain-general 
of  all  the  forces  serving  in  Portugal;  and  his  army 
was  now  in  excellent  order,  having  all  its  provisions 
and  stores  supplied  from  Lisbon  and  Abrantes* 

The  unfortunate  result  of  the  battle  of  O^ana,  in 
which  the  army  of  La  Mancha,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-general  Areisaja,  was  totally  defeated  and 
dispersed,  laid  the  south  of  Spain  -completely  open  to 
the  incursions  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  became  no  longer 
necessary  or  desirable,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  to 
retain  the  British  army  on  the  borders  of  Estremadura. 

Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  withdrew  his  army  from 
Spain  in  the  month  of  December ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks,  the  whole  of  his  force  was  placed  on  a 
new  and  extended  position  along  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal :  his  head-quarters  being  at  the  city  ^f  Vizea. 
The  British  troops  passed  the  following  six  months  in  a 
state  of  comparative  tranquillity,  while  the  French 
were  making  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the 
conquest  of  Portugal. 

Passing  over  the  military  events  which  occurred  in 
Spain  during  the  inactivity  of  Lord  Wellington's  army, 
we  shall  proceed  to  the  relation  of  those  which  took 
place  in  Portugal  in  the  year  I8I0. 

The  command  of  the  French  army  was  now  entrusted 
to  General  Masiflena,  and  amounted  to  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  men,  who  were  distributed  as 
follows :  General  Loison,  with  fifteen  thousand  men, 
invested  Almeida ;  whilst  the  remainder  of  Ney's  corps, 
about  ten  thousand,  were  at  Fort  de  la  Conception. 
About  three  miles  north-west  from  Ciodad  Rodrigo,  at 
St  Felix,  was  Junot,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men ; 
whilst  a  force,  to  the  same  amount,  occupied  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  its  vicinity.  These  three  corps  were  within 
two  days*  march  of  Lord  Wellington's  army,  and  part 
of  them  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  distant; 
whilst  Massena,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  at  Valde- 
mria,  a  village  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which,  a  short 
time  before,  had  been  occupied  by  Lord  Wellington. 
Kellennaun  was  hi  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  me- 


naced Oporto  with  twelve  thousand  men;  and  Regnier 
threatened  Alentejo  in  the  south,  with  about  eighteen 
thousand  men ;  whilst  the  remaining  small  divisioni^ 
occupied  such  posts  as  were  most  convenient  for  pro- 
curing forage,  &c  \ 

With  sueh  overwhelnung  numbers,  it  is  not  sur<- 
prising  that  Massena  and  his  master  should  have  con- 
sidered the  conquest  of  Portugal  as  certain ;  yet  even 
this  immense  force  was  baffled  by  the  superior  skill  and 
address  of  the  British  general,  whose  defensive  con- 
duct in  this  situation  seems  equally  entitled  to  admira- 
tion with  his  most  brilliant  victories. 

During  their  encampment  between  Merida  and  Ba- 
dajo3B,  the  British  army  were  exposed  to  a  dangerous 
disorder,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation  :  but,  having  regained  their  health  on  remov- 
ing to  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon,  they  were  enabled,  in 
February,  to  occupy  an  extended  line,  from  Santarem, 
on  the  Tagus,  to  Oporto,  on  the  Douro ;  having  been 
joined  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  now  in  a  good 
state  of  discipline,  through  the  exertions  of  Marshal 
Beresford  ;  whilst  General  Hill  was  in  advance,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
diana,  in  order  to  check  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  appeared  before  Badajoz.  During  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  army  against  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the 
British  and  allied  troops  were  cantoned  in  five  distinct 
bodies :  one  was  at  Celerico,  consisting  of  about  six 
thousand  men,  under  General  Spencer;  General  Hiil 
had  eight  thousand  between  the  Tagus  and  Goadiana; 
General  CSole  had  about  ten  thousand  at  Guarda,  which 
was  the  principal  post ;  General  Picton  lay  with  four 
thousand  at  Pinhel;  and  General  Craufurd  was  sta- 
tioned in  advance,  between  Guarda  and  th^  French 
array. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  the  French  invested  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  with  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  infantry  and 
five  thousand  cavalry.  On  the  night  of  the  25th,  the 
batteries  were  opened  against  the  city;  and,  after  a 
most  obstinate  defence,  the  governor,  seeing  no  hopes 
of  relief,  and  his  provisions  and  ammunition  bein|^ 
nearly  exhausted,  surrendered  by  capitulation,  on  the 
10th  of  July.  The  ne^t  operation  of  the  enemy  was 
against  the  fortress  of  Almeida,  the  strongest  in  Portu- 
gal. The  trenches  were  opened  in  the  night  between 
the  15th  and  16th  of  August.  In  the  night  between 
the  24th  and  25th,  the  second  parallel  was  opened,  in 
the  rock,  within  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathonra 
of  the  place.  On  the  26th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, eleven  batteries,  moanted  with  sixty-five  pieces  of 
cannon,  opened  a  fire  on  the  fortress,  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  garrison  with  great  vigour.  Towards 
eight  ftt  the  evening,  a.  bomb  fell  within  the  walls  of 
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the  eastley  on  a  caiMon  whicb  they  were  filling^  with 
gunpowder,  at  the  door  of  the  principal  magazine:  the 
flame  was  Gomrnnmcated  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou* 
•and  weight  of  powder;  and  an  explosion  took  place, 
by  which  nine  hundred  persone  were  killed  and  four 
hundred  wounded.    The  following  day,  Marshal  Mas- 
aena  went  himself  to  riew  the  eSecCs  of  the  terrible  ex- 
plosion; he  immediately  ordered  the  firing  to  cease, 
and  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  ofiering  a  capitulation:  but  the 
terms  being  such  as  the  governor.  General  Cox,  could 
not  agree  to,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  bad  happened,  the  firing  recommenced;  and  it 
was  not  until  three  hours  after,  that  he  would  consent 
to  the  terms  proposed.    He  tlien  signed  the  capitulation, 
and  the  place  was  surrendered  on  the  nig^ht  of  the  27th. 
By  the  fail  of  the  two  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Almeida,  every  obstacle-  to  the  entrance  of  the  grand 
French  army  into  Portugal  was  removed.    It  was  not  the 
design  of  Lord  Wellington  to  act  oflensively  against  the 
enemy  with  such  disparity  of  force;  he  therefore  formed 
a  series  of  defensive  operations,  which  reflected  the 
highest  honour  on  his  military  skill.    While  he  was  em- 
ployed in  mrafcing  demonstrations  on  the  frontiers  of 
Spain,  immense  fortifications  were  rising  in  a  line  from 
the  sea  to  the  Tagus,  at  a  short  distance  from  Lisbon. 
To  these,  which  were  almost  inipregnHble,  it  was  bis 
plan  to  retreat,  where  be  would  be  near  his  resources, 
and  receive  reinforcements.     Accordingly,  after  the 
surrender  of  Almeida,  he  began  to  retreat  slowly,  and 
to  concentrate  the  different  corps  of  his  army,  which 
bad  been  separated  for  the  purpose  of  watching  and 
defending  various  points  that  were;  menaced  by  the 
French  army  of  Portugal.    On  the  19th  of  September, 
be  occupied  an  advanced  position  behind  the  Alva,  at 
Ponte  Murcella. 

When  the  British  troops  commenced  their  retreat, 
they  destroyed  all  the  bridges  and  mills  on  4>e  river 
Coa.  A  division  of  Portuguese  militia,  under  General 
Miller,  occupied  the  strongfortressof  Chaves:  another, 
under  General  Silviera,  was  posted  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Donro;  and  another,  under  General  Trent,  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  John  of  Pesquiera.  So.  that  if  the  French 
riiould  advance,  as  Was  expected,  by  Viseu,  they  would 
be  harassed  by  bodies  of  Portuguese  militia. 

"  While  the  English  army  was  on  its  retreat  by  Ponte 
Murcdla,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  ^  the  whole  of 
the  French  forces  were  drawn  together  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pinhel,  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand, 
in  pursuit  of  it  Lord  Wellington  had  advanced  in  his 
retreat  two  leagpies  beyond  Coimbra;  his  left  wing 
occupied  the  mountains  of  Ancorba;  his  right  extended 
to  Pen  Acova  on  the  M ondego^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yonga,  about  fowleen  miles  in  advance  of  the  enemy. 


who  had  pushed  his  advanced  guard  as  far  as  Pen 
Aheira  of  Azore.  Behind  the  mountains  of  Ancorba, 
and  in  a  parallel  direction,  was  a  road  running  from 
north  and  south,  between  Coimbra  and  Sardas,  at  the 
northern  part  of  the  road,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese  militia  under  Colonel  Trant'  A  corps  of 
one  thousand  troops,  British  and  Portuguese,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Mealhadda,  communicating  with  the  forces  of 
Colonel  Trant  and  the  main  body  of  the  British  army. 
Marshal  Beresford,  with  his  corps  of  disciplined  Portu- 
guese, who  had  arrived  on  the  22d  of  Sjeptember  at  the 
Sierra  de  Bestieros,  was  stationed  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  mountains  of  Ancorba;  and,  by  means  of 
the  divisions  of  Colonel  Trant  and  General  Spencer, 
had  efiected,  by  the  road  just  mentioned,  a  junction 
widi  Lord  Wellington:  who,  besides  occupying  an  ad- 
vantageous position  in  the  mountains,  was  enabled  to 
bring  the  Portuguese  in  the  line  of  his  operations,  and 
was  nearer  to  his  principal  resources,  while  the  distance 
of  Massena  from  his  magasines  became  greater  and 
greater. 

^  In  the  mean  time.  General  Begnier's  corps  having 
arrived  at  Sabugal  and  Alfaytes,  on  the  12th  and  18th 
of  September,  the  French  army  moved  from  Almeida, 
in  great  force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  by  the 
towns  of  Guarda  and  Celerioo.  They  surmounted  the 
heights,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Mondego. 
On  the  same  day  another  strong  column  passed  over  the 
heights  of  Alverca,  forming  the  left  of  the  chain  of 
Guarda  and  Mayal-Dechara«  On  the  16th,  the  British 
caralry,  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  retired  from  Ce- 
lerico  to  the  valley  of  the  Mondego.  After  the  fall  of 
Almeida,  the  plan.of  Massena  was  gradually  unfolding 
itself.  He  seemed  determined  t6  turn  the  left  of  the 
allied  army;  but  Lord  Wellington,  to  check  him,  retired 
through  the  valley  of  Mondego;  when  Massena,  adopt- 
ing a  new  route,  threw  himself  into  the  road  that  leads 
from  Viseu  to  Coimbra,  in  hopes  of  getting  poaiession 
of  the  resources  presented  by  that  city  and  its  vicinity, 
and  thence  to  proceed  to  Lisbon.  Lord  Wellington 
immediately  determiaed  to  cover  Coimbra;  not  with 
the  intention  of  maintaining  that  post,  but  in  order  to 
afford  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  retiring  with 
their  efiects.  ^ 

^  Massena  arrived  at  Viseu  on  the  19th  of  Sepcember, 
*  through  ways,'  as  he  expresses  it,  ^  bristling  with  rooks 
and  traversing  deserts  where  no  soul  was  to  be  seen.* 
At  Viseu,  all  his  forces  were  coneentraled  on  the  21st. 
Here  be  was  obliged  to  halt  for  three  ^days,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  the  bringing  up  the  baggage  and  the  ar- 
tillery; and  it  was  during  these  three  days  that  LiNrd 
Wellington  was  enabled  to  execute  the  judicious  ma— 
nceuvre  of  passing  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the 
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Mondego.  H«3  posted  the  central  division  and  the  left 
wing  of  bis  army  on  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  which  was 
perpendicular  to  the  cotirse  of  the  Monde^o,  and  co- 
rered  Coimbra,  leaving  at  Ponte  Murcella  only  the 
corps  under  General  Hill.  Massena  left  that  place  on 
the  24th ;  and,  on  the  26th,  arrived  in  front  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Busaco^  occupied,  with  the  exception  just  raen« 
lioned,  by  the  allied  English  and  Portuguese  armies. 
The  British  cavalry  observed  the  plain  in  the  rear  of 
its  left.  The  Sierra  de  Busaco  is  a  high  ridge  con- 
nected by  a  mountainous  tract  of  country  witb  the 
Sierra  de  Caramula;  and  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
Sierra  de  Busaco  is  another  ridge  of  the  same  descrip* 
tion,  called  the  Sierra  de  Murcella.  All  the  roads  to 
Coimbra,  from  the  eastward,  lead  over  one  or  other  of 
these  Sierras :  they  are  very  difficult  for  the  passage  of 
an  army,  the  api^roach  to  the  top  of  each  of  the  ridges 
on  both  sides  being  mountainous. 

**  Massena,  who  was  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the  strength 
of  the  allies,  and  probably  did  not  expect  to  find  them 
there,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  carry  their  position.  On 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September,  at  dawn  of  day, 
the  enemy  made  two  desperate  attacks  upon  the  right 
and  centre  of  the  allied  army.  The  French  column  on 
the  right  moved  up  the  hill,  receiving  the  fire  of  the 
light  troops  with  great  intrepidity,  and  had  gained 
the  summit,  when  it  was  charged,  whilht  deploying 
into  line,  by  Colonel  Mackinnon's  brigade,  the  forty- 
fifth  and  eighty-eighth  regiments,  and  the  ninth  Portu- 
gtiese,  directed  by  Major-general  Picton,  supported  on 
the  right  by  part  of  General  Leith's  corps,  and  on  the 
left  by  Major-general  Lightbume's  brigade,  and  the 
guards,  which  had  moved  to  the  right  on  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  enemy's  intention.  The  enemy,  foiled  in 
this  attack,  made  another  moire  to  the  right,  where  he 
was  again  repulsed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This 
second  attack  was  supported  by  some  heavy  artillery ; 
bat  an  ammunition*tambril  having  blown  up,  the 
French  ceased  their  fire  on  this  point.  Finding  their 
attack  on  the  right  unsuccessful,  the  enemy  directed 
his  principal  efl^orts  against  the  left  of  the  centre;  and, 
in  a  charge  made  by  the  forty-third  and  fifty«second 
regiments.  General  Simon  was  wounded  and  taken. 
Brigadier-general  Coleman's  brigade  of  Portuguese  in- 
fantry»  which  was  in  reserve,  moved  up  to  support 
.Brigadier-general  Craufurd  in  this  charge,  and  a  bat- 
talion of  the  nineteenth  Portuguese  regiment,  com- 
manded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Douglas,  made  a  gallant 
and  successful  charge  upon  another  body  of  the  ene- 
my, which  was  endeavouring  to  penetrate  in  that  quar- 
ter. Besides  these  attacks,  the  light  troops  were  en- 
gaged throughout  the  day  of  the  27th.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  light  infantry  were  again  partially  I 


engaged  on  the  left  of  the  line.  At  mid-day,  the  ene^ 
my's  cavalry,  and  several  columns  of  infantry,  were 
observed  in  motion  on  the  road  from  Mortigao  over  the 
mountains,  towards  the  Youga.  This  movement  lead- 
ing Lord  Wellington  to  conclude  that  Massena  intended 
to  place  his  whole  army  on  the  Oporto  road,  and  the 
position  of  Busaco  being  actually  turned  on  the  2!)th, 
he  recrossed  the  Mondego,  and  continued  to  retreat  to 
the  position  he  had  previously  determined  on,  in  front 
of  Lisbon,  with  his  right  at  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus, 
passing  by  Torres  Yedras,  and  his  left  on  the  sea, 
where  h^e  arrived  on  the  9th  of  October." 

Lord  Wellington  was  accompanied  in  his  retreat  by 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Coimbra,  and  of  all  the 
other  places  through  which  the  allied  armies  passed, 
every  one  carrying  with  them  their  most  valuable  ef- 
fects, and  destroying  whatever  might  be  of  use  to  the 
invaders.  The  Lisbon  road  was  blocked  up  with  wag- 
gons, carts,  mules,  horses,  and  bullocks.  Weeping 
mothers  carrying  their  screaming  infants;  young  wo- 
men of  genteel  condition  also,  in  tears,  on  foot,  and  se* 
parated  in  the  crowd  from  their  families;  men  with 
heavy  hearts,  but  in  silent  sorr6w;  and  every  thing 
wearing  an  air  of  trouble  and  confusion :— such  was 
the  miserable  picture  that  presented  itself. 

Yet,  dreadful  as^the  scene  was,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  their  sufferings  on  the  approach  of  the  French 
army,  if  they  had  remained,  would  have  been  infinitelj 
worse ;  and  as  their  distress  was  partly  incurred  in  tb( 
general  cause  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  so  the  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  private  families  in  Lisbon,  did  al! 
in  their  power  to  alleviate  it.  An  asylum  was  found 
for  all ;  lodgings  and  food  were  procured,  and  ever) 
measure  was  adopted  which  could  afford  relief:  whils^ 
the  British  Hous/e  of  Commons  voted  one  hundret 
thousand  pounds  for  their  relief,  to  which  was  added  at 
equal  spm  from  private  contribution. 

In  this  position  of  the  British  army,  on  the  naviga- 
ble  part  of  the  Tagus,  the  communication,  in  a  militar} 
point  of  view,  was  now  opened  witb  the  British  fleei 
lying  in  that  river;. and,  accordingly,  the  gun-boats, 
which  Admiral  Berkeley  had  placed  under  the  com« 
mand  of  his  nephew,  Lieutenant  Berkeley,  had  sup- 
ported'the  right  of  the  army  near  Alhandra;  and,  hav- 
ing been  several  times  engaged  witb  the  enemy's  re- 
connoitring parties,  had  been  of  .essential  service. 

**  The  position,''  says  a  respectable  writer,  **  whict 
the  allied  army  had  now  taken,  was  a  line  of  strongly 
fortified  heights,  extending  from  AJhandra  on  the  Tagus 
to  Torres  Yedras,  about  thirty  miles  from  Lisbon,  and 
thence  to  the  mouth  Of  the  Sissandra ;  and,  behind 
these,  tivo  other  lines  of  trencb,^  ai^  redoubts  ex^ 
tending  from  Ericeyra  and  Mafra,  on  the  sea,  to  the 
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Tagiu*  Oae  of  theniy  which  was  next  to  the  fortified 
line  of  Torres  Vedras,  might  be  defended  by  -twenty 
thousand  men;  the  other,  which  was  nearer  Lisbon, 
by  half  that  number.  On  these  was  planted  an  im- 
mense number  of  heavy  artillery.  Besides  this  triple 
line,  redoubts  were  raised  at  Penniche,  Obidos,  and 
other  places.  Many  of  the  hills  were  fortified.  On 
the  left  of  the  position,  the  whole  of  the  coast,  from 
Vimiera  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  was  studded  with 
redoubts  mounted  with  heavy  artillery.  On  the  right, 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus  were  flanked  by  armed  boats. 
Mines  also,  ready  to  spring,  were  formed  in  various 
places.  In  short,  the  whole  country,  from  Lisbon 
almost  to  the  Mondego,  appeared  like  one  fortification 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Within  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  Ericeyra,  and  Mafra,  defended  by  from  seyenty 
to  eighty  thousand  fighting  men,  the  allies  had  col- 
lected all  the  produce  of  the  country  through  which 
they  had  retreated.  With  Lisbon  in  their  rear,  they 
were  abundantly  supplied  with  every  thing  they  wanted. 

**  Massena,  having  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the 
allies,  confined  his  operations  to  the  fortification  of  his 
own,  the  taking  of  Montejunto,  and  the  collection  of 
provisions  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army.  His  quar« 
ters,  which  were  limited  on  one  side  by  the  Tagua, 
were  straitened  more  and  more  on  the  north-west,  by 
the  Portuguese  militia.  General  Silviera  occupied  with 
bis  detachment  the  roads  from  Almeida  to  Francoso, 
.Celerico,  and  Guards.  Colonel  Trant,  by  throwing 
himself  in  the  rear  of  Massena's  army,  had  entered 
Coimbra  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  taken  five  thousand 
prisoners,  chiefly  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Busaco.  On  the  day  following.  General  Wilson  ar- 
rived there  with  his  detachment :  they  had  taken  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  waggon-drivers,  that  had  been 
left  behind  at  Coimbra  for  collecting  provisions.  Ge- 
neral Wilson,  with  a  detachment  of  infantry  and  caval- 
ry, proceeded  southwards,  by  Condeixsi  and  occupied 
the  road  between  Coimbra  and  Leyria. 

**  The  Portuguese  garrisons  of  Penniche  and  Obidos, 
and  the  British  pavalry,  carried  on  an  incessant  and  de- 
structive warfare  in  the  rear  and  on  the  right  of  the 
French.  The  foraging  detachments  sent  out  were  so 
closely  watched  by  the  Portuguese  militia  and  the  ^ri- 
.tish  cavalry,  on  the  side  of  Obidos  and  Jtamalhal,  that 
Massena  could  not  be  said  to  be  in  possession  of  any 
other  territory  in  the  whole  country  than  that  on  which 
his  army  was  posted.  In  short,  it  would  be  impossible 
adequately  to  describe  the  miseries  and  privations  of 
the  Fre^ich  army  at  this  time,  and  th^  deplorable  situa- 
tion they  were  brought  into  by  the  superior  skill  and 
dei|terity  of  Lord  Wellington.  The  longer  the  French 
lay  inactive  in  front  of  the  British  lines,  the  more  their 
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difiiculties  increased.  The  heavy  rains,  falling  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
bring  up  their  heavy  artillery.  They  were  hemmed  in 
on  every  side.  To  attack  the  allies  in  their  position, 
would  have  been  madness ;  to  retreat  northwards,  was 
extremely  hazardous. 

*<In  these  circumstances,  Massena  had  only  a  choice 
of  difficulties :  to  endeavour,  by  extending  his  quarters, 
to  maintain  himself  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
until  he  should  receive  a  reinforcement  of  men,  toge* 
ther  with  a  supply  of  stores  and  provisions;  or  to  make 
a  desperate  attempt  to  cross  the  Tagus,  and  support 
himself  in  the  Alantejo.  After  some  deliberation,  there- 
fore, he  took  up  a  fresh  position,  and  awaited  the  re- 
inforcements which  he  expected  from  Djoouet  and  Gor« 
donne  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Mortier  on  the 
other.  Drouet's  corps,  twelve  thousand  strong,  with  a 
large  convoy,  arrived ^ early  in  December;  and  some 
weeks  after,  Gordonne,  with,  the  same  number.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  month,  detachments  from  the 
army  of  Mortier  and  that  of  Soult,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand,  having  quitted  Andalu- 
sia, were  also  on  their  march  through  Estremadura,  to 
join  Massena's  army. 

^*With  this  accession  of  force,  a  favourable  turn 
seemed  to  be  given  to  the  French  army.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  Lord  Wellington  still  resolved  to  continue 
his  defensive  system;  and  his  ardour  and  activity  were 
suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  He  was  very 
sparing  in  his  diet,  and  slept  in  his  clothes*  He  was 
up  every  morning  at  four  o'clock;  and  at  five  he  rode 
out,  and  visited  his  advanced  posts.  The  noble  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  was  actuated  was  infused  into  his 
army  by  sympathy.  The  whole,  country,  indeed,  was 
under  arms.  Every  thing  at  Lisbon  assumed  a  military 
appearance.  The  city  was  garrisoned  by  marines  from 
the  English  fleet;  and  the  garrison  of  Lisbon  was  sent 
to  reinforce  the  army,  which  %vas  also  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  ten  thousand  Spaniards,  under  the  Marquis  of 
Romana.  The  greater  part  of  the  British  troops  had 
arrived  from  Cadiz;  and  the  seamen  and  marines  were 
also  landed  from  the  fleet,  to  assist  in  working  the  guns 
in  the  batteries.  The  banks  of  the  Tagus,  on  the  right 
of  the  British  lines,  were  flanked  by  the  armed  launches, 
and  seven  sloops  of  war  were  sent  up  the  river;  whilst 
extensive  works  were  raised  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tagus,  to  cover  the  river  and  protect  the  shipping.  Oii 
the  same  side  of  the  river  also,  the  peninsula,  formed 
by  a  creek  or  small  bay  at  Moita,  near  Aldea  Gallega, 
on  the  Tagus,  and  the  bay  of  St.  Ubes  at  Sittuv£|],  was 
cut  oS'  from  the  French  by  a  double  line  of  fortifi*^ 
cations,  mounted  with  heavy  artillery,  and  manned 
partly  by  a  body  of  three  thoua^if^^g^^^iri^jliaj  ^4}^^ 
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ii&entf  eoold  not  adiranee  fo  Almeides  opposite  to  Lis* 
boit«  The'coFpi  of  GenenO  Hill  and  Ahrshai  Bemfeid 
were  posted  on  the  south  batik  of  'the  TiTor;  while,  in 
front  of  the  grand  line  of  Torres  Vedi^is,  JLbrd  WeiUn^ 
ton  lay,  widi  the  main  body  of  the  -British  ^araiy  at  Car- 
taxo.  The  BritiBh  fleet  lay  between^;  and^  on' which  erer 
side  an  aMBok  might  be  made,  waS'feady  tobring orer 
reinforcements  from  the  dther.'' 

Soch  wte  the  sltofeition  of  the  two  contending  armies 
at  the  dose  of  the  year  1810;  and  thcwhole  of  £ohi>pe 
temained  in  anxious  suspense  as  to  the  imue  of  dieir 
fntare  o(torations.  The  forces,  by  the  accession  <tf  the 
English  reinfcnrcementi,  api^ar  to  havto  been  nearly 
e^al,  amounting  on  either  side  to  abokit  eigh^  or 
ninety  thousand  men;  bat  the  advautsge  of  position 
wan  evidently  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  owing  tothe 
fbi^ight  of  their  illustrioos  leader,  who  had  long  before 
contemplated  that  situation  of  afihirs  which  -we  are  now 
describings^  Lord  Wellington  had  Ae  capital  behind 
hiid,  with  its  nettle  port,  which  could  fiimish' not  only 
his  army  but  the  whole  popdatidn  with  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  Massena,  on  thie  contrary,  was  lying  in  a  de- 
vastated country,  reniote  from  all  sources  of  regular 
supply,  and  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  precarious  aid 
of  cjon  voys  for  the  transmission  of  such  scanty  provision 
.  as  could  be  tsollected  in  the  surrounding  districti. 

These  diffcidties  of  Massena  at  length  induced  him 
to  abdfudon  all  thoughts  of  driving  the  British  army 
into  the  sea,  and  of  planting  the  French  eagles  on  the 
walls  of  Lisbon^  which  he  haid  boasted  of  doing;  and 
he  had  now  dnly  to  oecupy  himi^f  in  bringing  off  the 
IVench'  ai'my  in  as  •  good  a  condition  as  possible*  Ac^ 
cotdidgly,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  Alarch,  he  quitted 
his  strong  camp  at  Santarem,  and  began  his  celebrated 
retreat  from  Portugal,  having  previously  destroyed  some 
of  his  heavy  aitillery  and  ammunition. 

The  fiitrt  movements  of  the'  French  indicated  an  in- 
tention of  coHectidg  a  force  at  Thomar.  Lord  Welling- 
ton, therefore^  caused  a  detachment  of  Marshal  Beres- 
ford's  corps  to  march  in  that  direction,  whilst  he  hin»- 
self  put  the  main  army  in  motion  to  follow  the  enemy. 
Massena,  however,  proceeded  towaords  the  Mondego, 
retreating  from  the  country  as  he  entered  it,  in  one 
solid  mass,  and  covering  his  rear  with  one  or  two  di- 
visions; 

The  alUed  army  pressied  closely  upon  the  enemy, 
bringing  them  to  action  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered,  and  occasionally  taking  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoaers* '  By  this  close  ponioit^  the  FVench  were  pre- 
vented ff^m  ravaging  Coimbra;  and  w^re  obliged  to  take 
th^  road  towards  the  Spanish  frsniier,  with  no  other  pro- 
visions than  what  Aey  procured  upon  the  spot.  They 
were  suceemively  drivett  fri^m  various  strong  positions^ 


but  remained  in  force  upon  the  Chmrda,  tiil  the  e«d  of 
Mareb;  when,  upon  the  advance  of  the  aUie%  they  se^ 
tired  So  Sabugal  on  tke  Coa,  parallel  to  Ae  SpaniA 
Vrontien  Here  they  were  attacked  on  the  8d  of  Jpri^ 
by  the  allied  iMM^ra  in  several  divisions,  when  a  sharp 
action  ensued,  which  tesmmated  in  the  retreat  of  the 
K^nch,  with  a  lom  of  ahoiit  two  hundred  kiUed  and 
three  hundred  prisonenu 

Finding  themselves  thus  closely  harassed,  the  enemy 
continoed  their  vetrent  during  all  the  night  and  the 
neoftt morning;  and  entered  on  the  frontfereof  Spain  on 
the  4th,  thw  leaving  Portugal  free.  They  continued 
tteir retreat,  and  crossed  the  Agueda  a  few  days  after; 
whilst  the  allied  aitny  took  up  their  position  upon  the 
Dlias'C«Ms,^-^a>posti^hicb  General' CrauAird  had  occu- 
pied with  this'uHvanced  guard  during  die> latter  part  of 
the  preceding  siege  of  Ciwdiad  Kodrigo;  and  the  ad*> 
vattteediposmwim  soon  poshed  forward  tolhebaaks  of 
the  Ag«eda» 

The jdy  <6f  the  Portuguese  on  this  occasion  was  exces- 
sive. Te  Bimm  was  sung  inr  all  the<  ch«rches;  the  city 
of  Lisbon  was  splendidty  ilhnminated ;  and  the  regency 
of 'Portengal  seat  the  most  flattering  addressee  to  Lord 
WelKngton-and  Marshal  BeresfoKd,  for  the  emnient  ser- 
vices thef  had  renderiMl  tO'  tbe  country. 

About  the  latter  end  of  April,  our  her»  having  made 
anrangemeiHs  for  lAe  blockade  of  Ahneida,  and  con- 
ceiving that  tAe  enemy's  army  would  not  be  iir  a  situ- 
ation for  some  time  to  attempt  the  relief  of  that^  fortress, 
even  if  they -should  be  so  incNned,  took  the  ad  van- 
ti^eoftfais  temporary  stt8pensio»  of  active  operations, 
to  proceed-  for  E^tremadura,  fothe  corps  under  Marshal 
Hereford. 

During  the  absence  of  Lord  WeHvngton,  the  enemy 
made  two  unsuccessfot  attacks  on  tbe  English  picquefe 
upon  -the  A2ava,  and  collected  a  very  large  force  at 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  the*  head^quarters  of  Massena^s  army. 
And^  on  the  2M  of  May,  the  whole  IVench  army,  con- 
sisting oF  the  secotid,  sixth,  and  eighth  corps,  with  all 
the  cavalry  dtot  cooM  be  collected  in  the  provinces  of 
Castiile  and  Leon,  retross^d' the  Agueda  at  Orudad 
Rodrigo,  and  advttnciid  towtp-d  A^'  allied  army,  pesMd 
between-  the  Coa  aiid=  the  Agueda,  for  the  purpose  of 
blockading'Aldneida. 

This  movement  led  to  the  engagement  wbieh  is  nar- 
rated in  IhO  following  despatch : 

**  VUla  JParmoM,  May  8. 

*^  Mr  Losn, 

**  The  enemy's  whole  ardly,  consisting  of  the  second, 

riMtb,  and  eighth  corps,  and  all  the  cavalry  #hich  cevld 

be  collected  in  Gasttlle  aiid  Leon,  mcluding  about  nine 

hundred  of  the  ittperfal  gtra^^^^i^e^Ji^^^gmdpi^t 
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Ciuded  Aodttgo,  m  the  2d  imtont.  The  battaliona  of 
the  ninth  corps  bad  been  joined  feo  the  ve§t|neittB  to 
which  they  bekmged  io  ibe  other  three  corps,  excepting 
a  diFisioni  consigting  of  battalions  hekon^mg  to  cegi* 
nents  in  the  eopps  doii^  doty  in  Andafai^,  Yi»bioh  di- 
▼ision  likewise  fonned  a  part  of  the  army. 

^  As  my  object  in  mainlainiog  a  positioii  between,  the 
Cba  amt  the  Agneda^  ajfiter  the  enemy^bad'retired  from 
tile  former,  was  to  blockade  Almeida,  whieh  place  I 
bad  learnt,  from  intmscepted  letters  and  other  infor- 
mation, was  ill-supplied  with  provisions  fer  its  ipirri. 
son,  and  as  the  enemy  were  infinitely  superior  to  os  in 
eavalry,  I  did  not  give  any  opposiiioii  to  t^ir  march, 
and  they  passed  the  Azava  en  that  efsstiiiig,  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  cf  Espeja,  Carpio,  ^nii  Gallegosu  They 
continued  their  mareh  on  tbe  8d,  in  themofoin^,  to- 
wards the  Duas  Casas,  in  thr^e  eoliHDns;  two  ef  them, 
consisting  of  the  second  and  eightb  corps,  to  the  neigh- 
bonrho(»d  of  Alameda  and  Fort  Conceptieii;  aqd  the 
third,  consisting  of  the  whole  of  tbe  eavalry,  and  tbe 
sixth,  and  that  part,  of  tbe  ninth  corps  which  had  not 
already  been  drafted  intO'  tbe  ether  Aree. 

**  The  allied  army  bad  been  casftdned  ahmg  the  rii'er 
Duas  Casas,  and  on  the  sources  of  the  Azava$  the  light 
division  at  Gatlegos  and  Espeja.  This  >MtfeH  back 
upon  Foentes  do' Honor,  on  the  Dqas  Ccisas,  with  the 
British  cayalry/  fn  proportion  as  the  enemy  advanced, 
and  the  first,  fbird,  and  seventh  divisions,  were  col- 
lected at  that  place;  aUd  the  sixth  division,  under 
Major-general  Campbell,  observed  the  bridge  at  Ala- 
meda ;  and  M^jor-general  Sir  W.  Erskine,  with  the 
fifth  division^  the  passives  of  the  Duas  Casas,  at  Fort 
Conception  and  Aidea  D'Obispo.  Brigadier-general 
Pack's  brigade,  with  the  queen's  regiment  from  Che 
sixth  division,  kept  the  Uockade  of -Almeida ;  and! 
bad  prevailed  upon  Don  Julian  Sanchez  •  to  t>ccupy 
Nave  D'Aver  with  bis  corps  of  Spanish  cavalry  and 
in^ntry. — The  light  division  were  mo^ed  in  tbe  evening 
to  join  General  Campbell,  upon  finding  that  tbe  enemy 
were  in  strength  in  that  quarter;  aniid  they  were  brought 
back  again  to  Fuentes  de  Honor  on  the  morning  of  the 
dth,  when  it  was  fennd  that  tbe  eighth  corps  had  joined 
the  sixth  on  the  enemy's  left. 

^  Sbertly  after  the  enemy  had  formed  on  tbe  ground 
OQ  tbe  right  of  the  Duas  Casas,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
3d,  they  attacked,  with  a  large  force,  the  village  of 
Faentes  de  Humor,  which  was  defended  in  a  most  gal« 
lent  manner  by  Lieotenant-coionel  Williams,  of  the 
fiftb  battalion,  sixtieth  regiment,  in  comnrnnd  of  the 
light  infantry  battalions  belonging  to  Major-generaf 
t^icton's  division,  supported  by  tbe  light  infantry  bat- 
«talion  in  Major-general  Nightingalt's  brigade,  com- 
manded by  Major  Dick,  of  the  forty-second  regiment, 


and  tbe  light  infantiy  battalion  'm  Major-general  Hi>w- 
ard's  br%ade,  commanded  by  M^jor  M'Ponnell,  of  tbe 
ninety-eecond  regiment,  and  the  light  infantry  battalion 
of  the  king's  G^man  legion,  commanded  by  Major 
'  Ally,  of  the  tbird  battalion  of  the  line,  and  by  the  se- 
cond battalion  of  tbe  eighty-third  regiment,  under  Ma- 
jor Carr. 

^  These  troops  maintained  their  position ;  but  baying 
observed  the  repeated  eflbrts  which  tbe  enemy  were 
making  to  obtain  possession  of  the  village,  and  being 
aware  of  the  advantage  which  tbey  would  derive  from 
the  possession,  in  their  subsequent  operations,  I  re-in- 
forced  the  village  successively  with  tbe  'seventy-first 
fegiment,  under  tbe  Honoittablo  Lieutenant^colonel 
Cadogany  and  die  seventy«nialb,  under  Lieutenant-co- 
bnel  Cameron,  and  the  twenty-fourth,  nnder  Major 
Chamberlain.  The  foraser,  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  seventy- 
first  regimsttt,  charged  the  enemy,  and  drove  them 
from  the  part  of  the  village  of  which  tbey  bad  obtained 
a  momentiiry  possession.  iNearly  at  this  time  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Williams  waa  unfortunately  wounded, 
and  the  command  devolved  upon  Lientenant.coIonel 
Cameron,  of  the  seventy-ninth  regiment.  The  contest 
continued  till  night,  when  our  troops  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  wholes  I  then  withdrew  the  light  in- 
fantry battalions  and  tbe  eighty»tbird  regiment,  leaving' 
tbe  seventy-first  and  seventy-ninth  regiments  only  in 
the  villi^e,  and  the  second  battalion  twenty-fourth 
regiment  to  support  them«  On  the  4th,  the  enemy  re- 
connoitred the.  positions  which  we  had  occupied  on  tbe 
Duas  Casas.  river;  and  during  that  night  tbfiy  moved 
General  Jonet^  corps  from  Alameda  to  the  left  of  tbe 
poailiQii  occupied  by  the  sixth  corps,  opposite  to  Fuentes 
de  Honor*  F>om  the  course  of  the  reconnoissance  of 
the  4tb,'  I  had  imagined  that  the  enemy  would  endea- 
vour to  obtain  possession  of  Fnentes  de  Honor,  and  of 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  troops  behind  that  village, 
by  crossing  the  Dnas  Casas  at  Poya  Velho ;  ai^d  in 
tbe  evening  I  moved  tbe  seventh  division,  undet'  Msjor- 
general  Houstoun,  to  ibe  right,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
protect  that  passage. 

^  On  tbe  morning  of  the  5th,  the  eightb  corps  ap- 
peared in  two  columns,  with  all  the  cavalry,  on.  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  Duas  Casas  to  Poya 
Velho;  and  as-  tbe  sixth  and  ninth  corps  also  made  a 
movement  to  the  left,  the  light  division,  which  had 
been  brought  back  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ala- 
meda, was  sent  with  the  cavalry  under  Sir  Stapleton 
Cotton  to  support  Major-general  Houstoun,  whilst  tbe 
first  and  "third  divisions  made  a  movement  to  their 
right  along  the  ridge  between  tbe  Turon  and  Duas 
Casas  rivers,  corresponding  to  that  of  tbe  sixth  »nd|^^ 
ninth  corps  on  tbe  right  of  the  Duas  Casas.     T£^ 
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eighth  corps  attacked  Major-general  Hoastoun'^  ad* 
vanced  guard,  consisting  of  the  eighty-fifth  regimentt 
under  Major  M'Intosh,  and  the  second  Portuguese 
Ca^adores,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Nixon,  and  obliged 
them  to  retire;  and  they  retired  in  good  order,  al- 
though with  some  loss.  The  eighth  corps  being  thus 
established  in  Poya  Yelho,  the  enemy's  cavalry  turned 
the  right  of  the  seventh  diyision,  between  Poya  Yelho 
and  Nave  D'Aver,  from  which  last  place  Don  Julian 
Sanchez  had  been  obliged  to  retire ;  and  the  cavalry 
charged*  The  charge  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  was  met  by  two  or  three  squadrons  of 
the  different  regiments  of  British  dragoons,  and  the 
enemy  were  driven  back,  and  Colonel  la  Motte,  of  the 
thirteenth  chasseurs,  and  some  prisoners  taken.  The 
main  body  were  checked,  and  obliged  to  retire  by  the 
fire  of,  Major-general  Houstoun's  division ;  and  I  par* 
ticniarly  observed  the  chasseurs  Brittaniqu^,  under 
Lieutenaht-oolonel  Eustace,  as  behaving  in  the  moat 
steady  manner ;  and  Major-general  Houstorin  mentions 
in  high  terms  the  conduct  of  a  detachment  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick's  light  inimntry. 

**  Notwithstanding  that  this  charge  was  repulsed,  I 
was  determined  to  concentrate  our  force  towards  the 
left,  and  to  move  the  seventh  and  light  divisions  and 
^the  cavalry  from  Poya  Yelho  towards  Fuentes  de 
Honor,  and  the  other  two  diTisions.  I  had  occupied 
Poya  Yelha,  and  that  neighbourhood,  in  hopes  that  I 
should  be  able  to  maintain  the  communication  across 
the  Coa  by  Sabugal,  as  well  as  provide  for  the  blockade; 
which  objects^  it  was  now  obvious,  were  incompatible 
with  each  other;  and  I  therefore  abandoned  the  least 
important,  and  placed  the  light  division  in  reserve,  in 
rear  of  the  left  of  the  first  division,  and  the  seventh 
division  on  some  conmianding  ground  beyond  the 
Turon,  which  protected  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the 
first  division,  and  covered  our  communication  with  the 
Coa,  and  prevented  that  of  the  enemy  with  Almeida,  by 
the  roads  between  the  Turon  and  that  riven  The  move, 
roent  of  the  troops  on  this  occasion  was  well  conducted, 
although  under  very  critical  circumstances,  by  Ms^or- 
general  Houstoan,  Brigadier-general  Craufurd,  and 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton.  The  seventh 
division  was  covered  in  its  passage  of  the  Turon  by  the 
light  division  under  Brigadier-general  Craufurd,  and  this 
last,  in  its  march  to  join  the  first  division,  by  the  British 
cavalry.  Our  position  thus  extended  on  the  high  ground 
from  the  Turon  to  the  Dnas  Casas.  The  seventh  division, 
on  the  left  pf  the  Turon,  covered  the  rear  of  the  right ; 
the  first  division,  in  two  lines,  were  on  the  right; 
Colonel  Ashwortb's  brigade,  in  two  lfae%  in  the  centre ; 
the  third  division,  in  two  lines,  on  the  left;  the  light 
division  and  British  cavalry  in  reserve ;  and  the  village 


of  Fuentes  de  Honor  in  front  of  the  left.  Don  Julian's 
infantry  joined  the  seventh  division  in  Freneda ;  and  I 
sent  him  with  his  cavalry  to  endeavour  to  interrupt  the 
enemy's  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo* 

^  The  enemy's  efforts  on  the  right  part  of  our  position, 
after  it  was  occupied,  as  I  have  above  described,  were 
confined  to  a  cannonade,  and  to  some  charges  with 
their  cavafry  upon  the  advanced  posts.  The  picquets 
of  the  first  division,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hill,  of 
the  third  regiment  of  guards,  repulsed  one  of  these ; 
but  as  they  were  falling  back,  they  did  not  see  the 
direction  of  another  in  sufficient  time  to  form  to  oppose 
it,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Hill  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  many  men  wounded  and  some  taken,  before  a 
detachment  of  the  British  cavalry  could  move  up  to 
Iheir  support  The  second  battalion  forty-second  regi- 
ment, under  Lord  Blantyre,  also  repulsed  a  chaise  of 
the  cavalry  directed  against  them.  They  likewise 
attempted  to  push  a  body  of  light  infantry  down  the 
ravine  of  the  Turon  to  the  right  of  the  first  division ; 
which  were  repulsed  by  the  light  infantry  of  the 
guards,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Guise,  aided  by  five 
companies  of  the  ninety-fifth,  under  Captain  O'Hara. 
Major-general  Nigbtingall  was  wounded  in  the  course  of 
the  cannonade,  but  I  hope  not  severely. 

**  The  enemy'g  principal  effort  was,  throughout  this 
day,  again  directed  against  Fuentes  de  Honor;  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  whole  of  the  sixth  corps  was 
at  different  periods  of  the  day  employed  to  attack  this 
village,  they  could  never  gain  more  than  a  temporary 
potsession  of  it.  It  was-  defended  by  the  twenty-' 
fourth,  seventy-first,  and  seventy-ninth  regiments, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Caoieron ;  and  these 
troops  were  supported  by  the  light  infantry  battalions 
in  the  third  division,  commanded  by  Major  Woodgate ; 
the  light  infantry  battalions  in  the  first  division,  com« 
manded  by  Majors  Dick,  Macdonald,  and  Ally ;  the 
sixth  Portuguese  Ca^adores,  commanded  by  Major 
Pinto;  by  the  light  companies  in  Colonel  Chample-* 
monde's  Portuguese  •  brigade,  under  Colonel  Sutton  ; 
and  those  in  Colonel  Ashwortb's  Portuguese  brigade 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Pynn :  and  by  the  picquets 
of  the  third  division,  uuder  the  command  of  the 
Honourable  Lieutenant-colonel  Trench.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Cameron  was  severely  wounded  in  the  after 
nooQ,  and  the  command  in  the  village  devolved  upon 
Lieutenant>^colonel  Cadogan.  The  troops  in  Fuentes 
de  Honor  were  besides  supported,  when  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  by  the  seventy-fourth  regiment,  under 
Major  RuBsel  Manners,  and  the  eighty-eiofhth  regiment, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Wallace,  belonging  to  Colonel 
Mackinnon's  brigade ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions 
the  eighty-eighth,  with  the  seventy-first  and  seventy* 
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Biath,  titidfer  Ibe  eomwiiid  of  Colonel  MackinnoQ, 
dhargedthe  enctmyj  .a^id  flrove  l\iein  throagli  theTil- 
Uiga;  and  Colonel  Mackinnoin  has  reported  {particularly 
tka  conduct  of  Lieutcnan^colonel  yfMvLqe^  Brig^dier- 
iBiyor  Wilde,  and  Lieiitenant  and  A^Jiitant  Stewart  of 
the  eigbty-eightb  reginent  Tbe  contest  agf|in  bsted 
in  Ibia  quarter  till  nigbt,  wben  our  troofiB  still  held 
tbeir  poit ;  and  from  that  time  tbe  enemy  have  made 
no  fveab  attempt  on  any  part  of  our  position. 

^  The  enemy  manifested  an  intention  to  attack  Major- 
general  Sir  W.  Erskine's  post  at  Aldea  del  Bispo  on 
tbe  same  merging,  witb  a  part  .of  tbe  second  corps;  but 
tbe  M^Qr*geiieral  sent  tbe  second  battalion  of  tbe 
Lusitanian  legion  across  tbe  ford  of  tbe  Duas  C^sas, 
wbicb  obliged  tbem  to  retire.  In  tbe  course  of  last 
night,  tbe  enemy  begau  to  retire  from  tbeir  position  on 
Ihe  Doas  Casas ;  and  thii?  mprning,  at  day-light,  tbe 
whole  were  in  motion. 

^  I  cannot  yet  decide  whether  this  movement  is  pre- 
paratory to  some  fresh  attempt  to  raise  the  blockade 
ixt  Almeida,  or  is  one  of  decided  retreat;  but  I  have 
er&rj  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  not  succeed  in  the 
first,  and  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  last.  Their  superiority  in  cavalry  is  very  great, 
iiwing  to  tbe  weak  state  ^f  o^r  bprses  from  recent 
£itigue  and  scarcity  pf  forage ;  and  tbe  reduction  of 
numbers  in  the  Portpguese  brigade  of  cavalry  with  this 
part  of  the  army,  in  e:ii;jchange  for  a  British  brigade 
sent  into  Estremadura  with  Mf^rsbal  Sjr  W.  Ber^ford, 
owing  to  tbe  failure  of  the  m^asnres  reported  to  have 
bseen  adopted  to  supply  the  horses  and  .men  ^ith  food 
on  the  service.  The  result  of  a  general  action  brought 
on  by  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  hy  us  mighty  under 
these  circumstances,  have  been  douhtfol;  and  if  the 
enemy  had  chosen  to  avoid  it,  they  would  have  U^^en 
advantage  of  tbe  collection  of  our  troops  to  ^ght  this 
action,  to  throw  relief  into  Almeida,  ftom  the  superi- 
ority of  force  to  which  we  have  been  opposed  upon  this 
occasion,  your  lordship  will  judge  of  tbe  conduct  of 
the  officers  and  troops.  The  actions  were  partial,  bqt 
very  severe,  and  our  loss  has  been  great;  die  enemy's 
loss  has  also  been  great;  and  Ibey  Jeft  four  hundred 
killed  in  tbe  viUage  of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  and  we  have 
)nany  prisoners. 

^  From  intelligence  from  Marshal  Sir  W«  Beresford, 
I  learn  that  he  has  invested  Badsgoz,  on  tbe  left  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  is  moving  there  stores  for  tbe  attack  of 
tbe  place.  I  have  also  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
tbe  intelligence  has  been  confirmed,  that  Joseph  Buona- 
parte passed  Valladolid,  on  his  way  to  Paris,  on  tbe 
27th  of  April.  It  is  not  denied  by  Uie  French  offcers 
that  he  is  gone  to  Pans. 

•*Whlujiotok.*' 

29. 


On  t^e  8th,  the  French  collected  the  whole  of  their 
ariny,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  second  corps, 
which  re^yained  opposite  Almeida,  in  the  woods  near 
Qallegos;  and  ^^  i^oxt  day,  they  continued  their  re* 
treat,  covered  by  his  numerous  cavalry.  On  the  lOtb, 
the  British  broke  up  from  tbeir  position,  and  while  tbe 
light  division,  supported  by  the  cavalry,  advanced  to- 
wards the  Agueda,  the  rest  of  the  army  returned  to 
cantonments,  and  the  original  investment  of  Almeida 
was  resumed. 

Tbe  garrison  of  Almeida,  commanded  by  General 
Brennier,  finding  all  hopes  of  relief  at  an  end,  evacu- 
ated the  place  on  the  night. of  the  lOtb  of  May,  after 
having  blown  up  a  part  of  tbe  works.  They  marched 
in  silence,  carefully  winding  their  way  through  the 
several  bodies  of  blockaders,  so  as  not  to  be  perceived 
till  they  bad  nearly  reached  the  bridge  over  tbe.Ague- 
da.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  alarm  was .  given,  they 
were  closely  pursued,  and  incurred  a  considerable  loss; 
but  the  remainder  were  protected  by  a  French  divi- 
sion, which  bad  no(  yet  quitted  ^be  ^anks  of  that  river. 
Tbe  whole  of  the  Frend^  arpiy  then  continued  its  re- 
treat towards  the  Tcirmes. 

Previous  to  the  (commencement  of  Massena's  retreat 
from  Sapt^reo),  ^f^n^b^a  Soolt  and  Mortier  advanced 
from  the  south  of  $ps|ip,  in  order  to  form  a  combined 
operation  with  tb^  arn^  of  .Portugal.  |n  pursuance  of 
this  object,  they  a^tac^ed  and  defeated  the  Spanish 
army,  under  General  Mendizaber,  and  immediately  in- 
vested Badajoz.  Marshal  Beresford,  with  ^^^  second 
division  of  the  allied  army,  ^as  directed  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  this  city»  and  was  reinforced  with  the  fourth 
division  under  General  Gole,  as  soon  as  Lord  Welling-^ 
ton  was  confirmed  in  bis  opinion  that  jflasseua  was  ac- 
tually re,tiring.  Badajoz,  however,  was  surrendered  by 
General  Jua2  on  the  ]Oi;h  of  K&rcb,  although  apprise^ 
tbM  AlarBbal  Beresford  was  marching  to  its  relief.  On 
tb^  2^  of  the  san^e  month.  Sir  William  Beresford  ad- 
vanced against  Campo^Mayor,  and  found  the- enemy's 
corps,  consisjting  pf  four  regiments  q(  cavalry,  three 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  some  horsetartillery,  drawn 
up  on  the  outside  of  the  to^n.  "two  squadrons  of  tbe 
tbirteeqth  dragoons,  and  two  squadrons  of  Portuguese, 
charged  the  French  cavalry,  who  were  broken  and  pur- 
sued to  Badajoz;  but  tbe  infantry  effected  tbeir  retreat 
in  a  solid  body,  although  with  considen^ble  loss,  and 
recovered  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  wbicb  bad  b^n 
taken  by  tbe  allied  cavalry 

On  the  7tb  of  Mjiy,  S^r^al  Beresford's  army,  in- 
vested Badajoz,  in  conjunction  with  a  Spanish  corps, 
commanded  by  Don  Carlos  D'Espagne..  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  batteries  were  opened  against  Fort  St. 

Christoval,  and  a  very  brisk  fire  was  returned  by  tha> 
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garrison.  Marefaal  Beresford  baving^  receiFed  infor- 
mation on  the  Bitb,  that  Marshal  Souh  was  advancing 
from  Seville,  sent  a  courier  to  Lord  Wellington  with 
that  intelligence.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  his  lord- 
ship set  out  on  the  following  morning  for  Villa  For- 
mosa, and  arrived  at  Elvas  on  the  19th;  when  he  found 
that  Marshal  Beresford,  in  consequence  of  l^ult's  ad- 
vance, had  raised  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  but  without 
loss  of  ordnance,  or  stores  of  any  description,  and 
had  formed  a  junction  with  the  Spanish  generals  Cas- 
tanos  and  Blake,  at  Albuera,  on  the  15th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  IGth,  be  drew  up  his  troops 
in  two  lines.  The  French  were  not  long  in  commencing 
their  attack;  and,  after  a  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
conflict,  which  lasted  nearly  the  whole  day,  Soult  was 
obliged  to  retire ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  he 
commenced  his  retreat  towards  Seville,  leaving  Ba- 
dajoz to  its  own  defence,  and  leaving  behind  him  many 
of  his  wounded. 

Lord  Wellington,  who  had  repaired  to  Elvas,  but 
was  Unable  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle,  directed 
that  Badajoz  should  be  closely  invested  upon  the  right 
of  the  Guadiana  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  afterwards  re- 
newed the  operations  of  the  siege.  The  French  bid 
withdrawn  their  main  body  upon  Llerena,  and  had 
their  advanced  posts 'of  cavalry  at  Usagre;  near  which 
place,  on  the  25th,  the  allied  cavaliy  fell  in  with  that 
of  the  French,  and  charged  them,  though  very  supe- 
rior in  number,  with  so  much  gallantry,  that  they  were 
driven  from  the  field  with  considerable  loss. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  the  operations  were  carried 
»on  with  vigour,  so  that,  by  the  6th  of  that  month,  two 
breaches  had  been  made,  but  neither  of  them  practi- 
cable for  an  assault. 

On  the  6tb,  the  fire  from  the  outwork  of  St.  Christo- 
val  being  considered  as  likely  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  siege.  Lord  Wellington  directed  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  carry  it  by  storm  that  night  Ac- 
cordingly.  Major-general  Houston,  who  conducted  the 
operation  on  the  right  of  the  Guadiana,  ordered  a  de- 
tachment under  Major  M'Intosh,  of  the  eighty-fifth 
regiment,  to  proceed'  on  that  service.  The  troops  ad- 
vanced under  a  very  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  hand- 
grenades  from  the  outwork,  and  of  /shot  and  shells  from 
the  town,  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  breach,  the  advanced  guard  being  led  by  Ensign 
Dyas,  of  the  fifty-first  regiment,  who  volunteered  to 
perform  that  duty :  but  they  found  that  the  enemy  had 
cleared  the  rubbish  from  the  bottom  of  the  escarpe ; 
and,  notwithstanding  they  were  provided  with  ladders, 
it  was  impracticable  to  mount  it,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  with  loss.  After  three  days'  unremitting  can- 
nonade»  the  breach  in  the  wall  of  St.  ChristovaK  again 


appearing  practicable^  his  lordship  ordered  that  a  se-* 
cond  attempt  should  be  made  on  the  night  of  the  9tfa, 
and  another  detachment  was  appointed  for  the  service, 
under  the  command  of  Major  M'Geachy,  of  the  seven- 
teenth Portuguese  regiment,  when  Ensign  Dyas  again 
volunteered  to  lead  the  advance :  but,  on  advancing, 
at  nine  at  night,  they  met  with  the  same  opposition  as 
before,  and,  on  their  arrival  at  the  foot  of  the  breach, 
found  that  the  rubbish  had  been  a  second  time  com- 
pletely cleared  away.  Major  M'Geachy,  and  several 
of  the  other  officers,  were  killed ;  yet  the  troops  still 
maintained  their  position,  although  to  mount  was  im- 
practicable, until  Major-general  Houstoun  sent  ordeiw 
for  them  to  retire. 

Lord  Wellington  had  anticipated  that  Badajoz  would 
have  fallen  by  the  second  week  in  June,  at  which  time 
he  supposed  that  the  reinforcements  for  the  enemy's 
southern  army,  detached  from  Castillo,  would  join 
Marshal  Soult.  On  the  10th,  he  received  an  intercept- 
ed despatch  from  Soult  to  Marmont,  announcing  the 
design  of  collecting  the  whole  French  forc^  in  Estre- 
madura;  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Drouet's 
corps  from  Toledo  would  have  joined  the  southern  army 
by  the  10th.  Accounts  also  reached  him,  which  .left 
no  doubt  of  the  destination  of  the  French  army  of  Por- 
tugal for  the  southward.  It  therefore  became  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  and  to  withdraw  the 
allied  troops  across  the  Guadiana,  which  was  efiected 
on  the  17tb.  without  any  loss. 

On  the  20th,  the  French  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of 
Badajoz,  with  an  army  composed  of  all  their  force 
from  Castille,  except  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  and  that 
of  Andalusia,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  necessary 
to  maintain  their  position  before  Cadiz,  and  the  body 
commanded  by  Sebastiani  in  the  eastern  part  of  Spain. 
They  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  from  Ba- 
dajoz to  Merida,  and  made  various  movements  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  with  the  design  of  cutting  oflT 
detachments  of  the  allies,  but  with  inconsiderable  suc- 


cess. 


On  the  14th  of  July,  the  army  of  Portugal  broke  up 
from  its  position  on  the  Guadiana,  and  moved  towards 
Truxillo,  whence  they  subsequently  marched  further 
northwards.  Lord  Wellington,  who  had  been  strongly 
posted  on  the  Portuguese  frontier  in  Alentejo,  now- 
moved  his  army  to  cantonments  in  Lower  Beiria ; 
whence  he  advanced  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  resolved 
to  keep  the  French  upon  the  watch,  and  compel  them, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  their  forces  in  a  body ;  by 
which  means  he,  in  a  great  measure,  preserved  the 
country  from  heavy  contributions,  and  also  kept  his 
own  army  in  an  active  and  eflicient  state.    Having^, 

therefore,  advanced  between  tbe.Coa  and  the  Agueda, 
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and  tnenaced  Cindad  Rodrigo^  this  movement  induced 
the  enemy  to  collect  bis  troops  from  thie  army  of  the 
north,  where  an  attack  bad  been  commenced  upon  the 
Spaniards  in  Galliciay  and  also  from  that  which,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Navarre,  had  been  employed  against  De 
Mina,  together  with  a  great  part  of  the  army  of  Por- 
tugali  composing  altogether  a  force  of  not  less  than 
sixty  thousand  men. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  the  French  appeared  in 
the  plain  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and,  on  the  25th,  they 
made  a  general  attack  on  the  posts  of  the  allied  army 
on  the  heights  of  El  Boden,  which,  after  some  sharp 
skirmishing,  terminated  in  an  orderly  retreat  of  the  al- 
lies, to  a  more  favourable  position.  Another  trifling 
action  took  place  on  the  27th,  at  Aldea  de  Ponte.  The 
result  of  the  whole  was^  that  Lord  Wellington  found  it 
necessary  to  quit  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and 
the  enemy,  having  thrown  supplies  into  the  place,  again 
withdrew  behind  the  Agueda;  and  Lord  ^ Wellington^ 
placed  his  army  in  winter-quarters. 

About  this  time,  several  distinguished  foreign  ho- 
nours were  conferred  upon  our  hero;  and,  on  the  26th 
of  October,  a  royal  licence  was  gazetted,  permitting 
him  to  accept  the  title  of  Cond£  de  Vimiera,  and  also 
,  the  insignia  of  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Por- 
tuguese military  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  in 
testimony  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  Royal 
Highness  held  his  distinguished  services  on  various 
important  occasions. 

Whilst  the  two  hostile  armies  were  watching  each 
other's  movements,  some  partial  affairs  took  place  be- 
tween detached  corps,  one  of  which  is  deserving  of  no- 
tice. A  division  of  the  fifth  corps  of  the  French  army, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  under  General  Gi- 
rard,  having  crossed  the  Guadiana  at  Merida,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  Cacares,  Lord  Wellington  ordered  General 
Hill  to  move  into  Estremadura  with  the  troops  under 
his  command.  He  accordingly  marched  by  Aldea  del 
Cano  to  Alcuesca;  and,  on  the  27(h  of  October,  having 
received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  in  motion,  he 
proceeded  through  Aldea,  being  a  shorter  route  than 
that  taken  by  the  French,  and  affording  a  hope  of  being 
able  to  intercept  him,  and  bring  him  to  action.  On  bis 
march  he  beard,  that  Girard  bad  halted  bis  main  body 
at  Arroyo  de  Molinos,  leaving  a  rear-gnard  at  Albala ; 
^hich  demonstrated  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  allied  detachment.  General  Hill,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  surprise  him;  and,  accordingly,  made 
a  forced  march  to  Alcuesca  that  evening,  where  the 
•  troops  were  so  placed  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy, 
dnd  no  fires  were  allowed  to  be  made.  On  bis  arrival 
at  this  place,  which  is  not  more  than  a  league  distant 


from  Arroyo,  tlM%  British  general  was  more  fully  con- 
vinced that  Girard  was  ignorant  of  his  movements;  be 
determined,  therefore,  upon  attempting  to  surprise  bim» 
or  at  least  to  bring  him  to  action,  before  he  should 
march  in  the  morning;  and  the  necesdary  dispositions  ' 
were  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  ground  oter  which  the  troops  were  to  manoeuvre 
being  a  plain,  thinly  scattered  with  oak  and  corktrees. 
General  Hill's  object  was  to  place  a  body  of  troops  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  either  to  Truxillo 
or  Merida.  He  accordingly  moved  the  army  from  their 
bivouac,  near  Alcuesca,  about  two  in  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  in  one  column,  direct  on  Arroyo  del  Molino. 
On  arriving  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  when  under 
cover  of  a  low  ridge,  the  column  closed,  and  divided 
into  three  columns;  the  infantry  being  on  the  right  and 
leflt,  and  the  cavalry  occupying  the  centre.  As  the  day 
dawned,  a  thick  mist  and  a  storm  of  rain  came  on, 
under  cover  of  wl^ich  the  columns  advanced  according 
to  the  concerted  plan;  the  left  column  proceeding 
for  the  town,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Stewart;  the 
seventy-first,  and  part  of  the  sixtieth  and  ninety-second, 
at  a  greater^  distance;  and  the  fiftieth,  in  a  close  column, 
somewhat  in  the  rear,  with  the  artillery  as  a  reserve. 
The  right  column,  under  Major-general  Howard,  having 
the  thirty-ninth  reginient  in  reserve,  broke  off  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  turn  the  enemy's  left;  and,  having 
gained  about  the  distance  of  a  cannon-shot  to  that 
flank,  it  marched  in  a  circular  direction  upon  the  fur- 
ther point  of  the  crescent  formed  by  the  troops,  whilst 
the  cavalry,  under  Sir  William  Erskine,  moved  between 
the  two  columns  of  infantry,  ready  to  act  in  front,  or 
move  round  either  of  them,  as  occasion  might  require. 

The  British  columns  advanced  without  being  per- 
ceived by  the  enemy  until  they  approached  very  near, 
at  which  moment  they  were  filing  out  of  the  town  upon 
the  Merida  road ;  the  rear  of  the  column,  some  of  the 
cavalry,  and  part  of  the  baggage,  being  still  within  it. 
Girard  was,  therefore,  thrown  into  complete  confusion 
by  the  attack;  and,  after  a  brave  but  ineffectual  re- 
sistance, was  finally  obliged  to  disperse  and  take  to  the 
mountains,  sustaining  a  loss,  in  slain  and  prisoners,  of 
at  least  two  thousand  men;  one  general  and  a  colonel 
of  cavalry  being  amongst  the  captives.  All  the  enemy's 
artillery,  baggage,  commissariat,  and  fiome  magazines 
of  corn,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Having  given  the  necessary  repose  to  his  army.  Lord 
Wellington  put  it  in  motion  on  the  8th  of  January,  1812, 
and  commenced  his  investment  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo; 
wdich  had  been  considerably  strengthened  by  the 
French,  but  which  eventually  fell  before  British  valour 
and  perseverance,  as  will  appear  from  the  following^ 
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**  GaU0ffo$,  Jan.  20,  1812. 
**  My  Lord, 

**  1  informed  jour  lordship,  in  my  despatch  of  the 
9th,  that  I  had  attacked  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  I  have 
now  th^  pleasure  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that  we 
^  took  the  place  by  storm  yesterday  evening,  after  dark. 

^  We  continued  from  the  15th  to  complete  the  second 
parallel  and  the  commnnioations  with  that  work;  and 
we  had  noAde  some  progress  by  sap  towards  the  crest 
of  the  glacis.  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  we  likewise 
advanced  frogi  the  left  of  the  first  parallel  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  towards  the  convent  of  St.  Francisco, 
to  a  situation  from  which  the  walls  of  the  fausse  braye 
and  of  the  town  were  seen,  on  which  a  battery  of  seven 
guns  was  constructed,  and  they  comiuenced  their  fire 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  batteries  in  the  first  parallel 
continued  their  fire ;  stad  yesterday  evening  their  fire 
bad  not  only  considerably  injured  the  idefenees  of  the 
place,  but  had  made  breaches  in  the  fausae  braye  waU, 
and  in  the  body  of  the  place,  which  were  considered 
practicable ;  while  the  battery  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
which  had  been  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  15th, 
and  had  opened  on  the  16th,  had  been  equally  efficient 
still  further  to  the  left,  and  opposite  to  the  suburb  of 
St.  Francisco. 

^  I  therefore  determined  lo  storm  the  place,  aotwith- 
standing  that  the  approaches  had  not  been  brought  to 
the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  the  counteracarp  of  the 
ditch  was  still  entire.  The  attack  was  accordingly 
made,  yesterday  evening,  in  five  separate  columns,  con- 
sisting of  the  troops  of  the  third  and  light  divisions,  and 
of  Brigadier-general  Paek*s  brigade.  The  two  right 
columns,  conducted  by  Lieutemml-colonel  OToole, 
of  the  third  ca9adore8,  and  Major  Bidge,  of  die  fifth 
regidient,  were  destined  to  protect  the  adTaaice  of 
Mtyor^goneral  Mackinnon's  brigade,  forming  .the  third, 
to  the  top  of  the  breach  in  the  fausse  braye  wall ; 
and  all  these  being  cprnpo^ied  pf  troops  of  the  ihkd 
division,  were  under  Ibedireettian  of  Lieutenant-general 
Picton. 

^  The  fourth  column»  eoaaisting  of  the  forty-third 
and  fifty-second  regiments,  and  part  of  the  ninety«fifth 
regiment,  being  part  of  the  light  division  under  the 
direction  of  Major-general  Graufurd,  attacked  the 
breaches  on  the  1^,  in  front  of  the  suburb  of  St. 
Francisco,  and  covered  the  left  of  the  attack  of  the 
principal  breach  by  the  troops  of  the  third  division; 
and  Brigadier-general  Pack  was  destined,  with  his  bri. 
gade,  forming  the  fifth  column,  to  make  a  false  attack 
upon  the  southern  face  of  the  fmrt.  Besides  these  five 
coiumas,  the  ninety-fourth  regiment,  belonging  to  the 
third  division,  descended  into  the  ditch  in  Mo  columns 


on  the  right  of  Majorrgeneral  MiackifinQn's  brigade, 
with  a  view  to  protect  the  descent  of  that  body  in(Ui 
the  ditch,  and  ita  attack  of  the  breach  in  the  ijftttsse 
braye,  against  the  obstacles  which  it  was  supposed  the 
enemy  would  eanstruict  to  oppose  t)ieir  progress* 

**  All  these  attacks  succeeded ;  and  Brigadier-general 
Pack  even  surpassed  my  expectations,  having  converted 
his  false  attack  into  a  real  one ;  and  bis  advanced  gu^rd9 
under  the  command  of  Miyor  Lynch,  having  fofUoiived 
the  enemy's  troops  from  tfie  advanced  works  into  the 
fausse  braye,  where  they  made  prisoner^  of  all  opposed 
to  them. 

**  Major  Ridge,  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  fifth  re* 
giment,  having  escaladed  the  fausse  braye  wall,  stormed 
the  principal  breach  in  the  body  of  the  place,  togfeth^F 
with  the  ninety-fourth  regiment,  commanded  by  Liieuta- 
nant-colonel  Campbell,  which  had  moved  along  the  ditch 
at  the  same  time,  and  had  stormed  the  breach  in  this 
lausse  braye,  both  in  front  of  Major<^eneral  Madtjn- 
non's  brigade.  Thus  these  regiments  not  only  effeo* 
tuaiiy  covered  the  advaa^  from  the  trenches  of  Mi\|or- 
general  Mackisunoa's  brigade  by  their  firsjt  movements 
and  operations,  but  they  preceded  them  ia  th^  attack. 

^  Major-f^eneral  Craufiu-d  and  Major*general  Yao* 
deleor,  and  the  troops  of  the  light  division  on  the  left, 
were  likewise  very  forward  on  that  side;  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  the  attack  comm^nqed, 
our  troops  were  in  possession  of,  and  formed  op  the 
ramparts  of,  the  place,  each  body  contiguous  t^  the 
other.  The  enemy  then  submitted,  having  suataified  a 
considerable  loss  in  the  contest. 

**  Our  loss  was  also,  I  am  concerned  to  add,  se^re, 
particularly  in  officers  of  high  rank  and  .estimiitym  in 
this  army.  Maj(Nr-g€ineral  Mackinnon  was  unfortunately 
blown  up  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  one  qC  &e 
enemy^s  .m«^(azinee,  close  to  the  breach,  after  he  had 
gallantly  mi  sm;cessf|illy  led  the  troops  under  hia 
command  to  the  aftf^sk^  Majorrgenerfil  Craufurd  like- 
Yrjse.racftivv^fl  #t«e^€^rf3  F.oi;lp4  .iv^^ije  he  waji  leading  oa 
the  light  division  to  die  storm,  and  lam  .apprehensive 
that  I  shall  be  deprived  for  some  time  of  his  a^^if^iioflu 
Msjor-general  Yandeleur  was  likewise  wouuded  jn  the 
same  manner,  but  not  so  severely,  as  he  was  i||>le  to 
continue  in  the  field.  I  have  to  add  to  this  Ijst.  Lieute- 
nantpcolonel  Colborne,  of  tlie  fifty-second  raiment, 
and  Major  George  Napier,  who  led  the  stormiiig  party 
of  the  light  division,  and  was  wounded  on  the  tqp  of 
the  breach. 

^  I  iiSLYe  great  pleasure  in  reporting  to  your  lordship 
the   uniform  good  conduct,   spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
patience  and  perscTerance  in  the  performance  of  great . 
labour,  by  which  the  general  officers,. and  troops  of  th# 
fimt,  third,  fiwrtb,  and  light  divisions,  and  Brigadier- 
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general  Pack's  brigadei  by  wliotn  the  siege  was  car- 
ried on,  have  been  distingiiisbed  during  the  late  opera* 
tions.  Lieutenant-general  Orabam  assisted  me  in 
superintending  the  conduct  of  tbe  detail  of  tbe  siege, 
besides  performing  the  duties  of  the  general  officer 
commanding  the  first  division ;  and  I  am  much  indebted* 
to  the  suggestions  and  assistance  I  received  from  him 
for  the  success  of  this  enterprise. 

^The  conduct  of  all  parts  of  the  third  division,  in 
the  operations  which  they  performed  with  so  much 
gallantry  and  exactness  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  in 
tbe  dark,  afford  the  strongest  proof  of  the  abilities  of 
Lieutenant-general  Picton,  and  Major-general  Mackin- 
non,  by  whom  they  were  directed  and  led ;  but  I  beg 
particularly  to  draw  your  lordship's  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  Lieutenant^colonel  OToole  of  the  second 
cagadores,  of  Major  Ridge  of  the  second  battalion  fiAh 
foot,  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  of  the  ninety- 
fourth  regiment,  of  Major  Manners  of  the  seventy- 
fourth,  and  of  Major  Orey  of  the  second  battalion  fifth 
foot,  who  has  been  twice  wounded  during  the  siege. 

^It  is  but  justice  also  to  the  third  division  to  report, 
that  ttie  men  who  performed  the  sap  belonged  to  the 
forty-fifth,  seventy-fourth,  and  eighty-eighth  regiments, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Macleod  of  the  royal 
engineers,  and  Captain  Thompson*  of  tbe  seventy- 
fourth.  Lieutenant  Bercsford  of  the  eighty-eighth,  and 
Lieutenant  Metcalfe  of  the  Torty-fiftfa;  and  they  dts^ 
tinguished  themselves  not  lesis  in  the  storm  of  the  place, 
than  they  had  in  the  performiitice  of  their  laborious 
diity  during  the  siege.  ^ 

**  I  have  already  reported,  in  my  letter  of  the  0th  in- 
ttont^  my  sense  of  the  conduct  of  Major-general  Crau- 
furd;  and  of  Lieutenaal-colonel  Colbome,  and  of  the 
troops  of  the  light  division,  in  the  storm  of  the  redoubt 
of  St.  Francisco,  cm  the  evening  of  the  8th  instant.  The 
conduct  of  these  troops  was  equally  distinguished 
throughout  the  siege;  and,  in  the  storm,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  gallantry  wllfc  which  these  brave  officer^ 
and  troops  advanced  and  ac4^m|>liBbed  tbe  difficnfit 
operation  allotted  to  them,  Doiwithstanding  thai  all 
tbetr  leaders  had  falleni 

**  I  particularly  request  your  lordship's  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  Major-general  Graufurd,  Msfor-^general 
Vandeleur,  Lieutenant^colonel  Barnard  of  the  ninety- 
fiMi,  Lieutenant-colonel  Colbome,  Major  Oibbs  and 
Major  Napier  of  the  fifty-second,  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Macleod  of  the  forty-third*  The  conduct  of  Captain 
Dnflfey  of  tbe  forty-third,  and  that  of  Lieutenant  Our- 
wood  of  the  fifty-second  regiment,  who  was  wotroried, 
have  likewise  been  particttlariy  reported  to  me;  Lieu- 
tettant-colonel  Elder,  and  thfe  third  ca^dores,  were 
likewise  dittinguifllml  upon  this  occasion. 

29. 


^  The  first  Portuguese  regiment,  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Hill,  and  the  sixteenth,  under  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, being  Brigadier-general  Pack's  brigade,  were 
likewise  distinguished  in  the  storm,  under  the  com-, 
mand  of  the  brigadier-general,  who  particularly  men- 
tions Major  Lynch. 

'*In  my  despatch  of  the  16th,  I  reported  to  your 
lordship  the  attack  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  by 
the  troops  of  tbe  first  division,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant-general  Graham,  and  that  of  the  convent 
of  St  Francisco,  on  tbe  14tb  instant,  under  the  direction 
of  Major-general  the  Honourable  C.  Colville.  The  first- 
mentioned  enterprise  was  performed  by'Captain  Laroche 
de  Stackenfels,  of  the  first  line  battalion  king's  German 
Legion;  the  last,  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Harcourt,  with 
tbe  fortieth  regiment.  This  regiment  remained  firon^ 
that  time  in  the  suburb  of  St  Francisco^  and  materially 
assisted  our  attack  on  that  side  of  the  place. 

'^Although  it  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  troops  of 
the  first  and  fourth  divisions  to  bring  these  operations 
to  their  Auccessful  close,  they  distinguished  themselves 
throughout  their  progress,  by  the  patience  and  perse- 
verance with  which  they  performed  the  labours  of  the 
siege.  The  brigade  of  guards,  under  Major-general 
H.  Canspbell,  was  particularly  distinguished  in  this  re« 
spect 

**  I  likewise  request  your  lordship's  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  Lieutenant«c6lonel  Fletcher,  the  chief  engi** 
neer,  and  of  Brigade-major  Jones,  and  tbe  officers  ancf 
men  of  the  royal  engineers.  Tbe  ability  with  whicb 
these  operations  were  carried  on  exceeds  all  praise; 
and  I  beg^  leave  to  recommend  those  officers  to  your 
lordship  most  particularly. 

^  Major  Dickons,  of  the  royal  artillery,  attached  to 
the  Portuguese  artillery,  has  for  some  time  had  the  di- 
rection of  the  heavy  train  attached  to  this  army,  and 
has  conducted  the  intricate  details  of  the  late  operation^ 
as  he  did  those  of  the  sieges  of  Badajoz  in  tbe  last  sum- 
m^,  much  to  my  satisfacfion.  The  rapid  execution 
produced  by  the  well-directed  fire  kept  up  from  our 
batteries,  aflbrds  the  best  proof  of  the  merits  of  the 
ofilcem  and  men  of  tbe  royal  artillery,  and  of  the  Portu- 
guese artillery,  employed  im  this  occasion. 

**  I  have  likewise  particularly  to  report  to  your  lord- 
ship tbe  conduct  of  Major  Sturgeon,  of  the  royal  staH* 
corps.  He  constructed  and  placed  for  us  the  bridge 
over  the  Agueda,  without  which  tbe  enterprise  could 
not  have  been  attempted,  and  be  afte wards  materially 
assisted  LieUtennnt-general  Graham  and  myself  in  our 
recsonnoissance  of  the  place,  on  which  the  plan  of  tbe 
attack  was  founded;  and  he  finally  conducted  tbe 
second  battalion  fifth  regioM^nt,  as  well  as  the  second^ 
ea^ddores,  to  thei>  pointo  of  attac]|itizea  oy  ^>^:j  V7  v>^^lC 
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^^TbeadjutanUgeneral,  and  the  deputy-qaarter-mas- 
ter-|reiieral,  and  the  officers  of  their  several  depart- 
ments gave  me  every  assistance  througrhout  this  ser- 
Tice,  as  well  as  those  of  my  personal  staff:  and  1  have 
great  pleasure  in  adding,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  increased  difficulties  of 
procuring  supplies  for  the  troops,  the  whole  army  have 
been  well  supplied,  and  every  branch  of  the  service 
provided  for  during  the  late  operations,  by  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  Mr.  Commissary-general  Bisset, 
and  the  officers  belonging  to  his  department. 

*'  The  Marshal  del  Campo,  Don  Carlos  d'Espana  and 
Don  Julian  Sanchez,  observed  the  enemy's  movements 
beyond  the  Tormes,  during  the  operations  of  the  siege; 
4nd  I  am  much  obliged  to  them,  and  to  the  people  of 
Castille  in  general,  for  the  assistance  I  received  from 
them.  The  latter  have  invariably  shown  their  detes- 
tation of  the  French  tyranny,  and  their  desire  to  con- 
tribute by  every  means  in  their  power  to  remove  it. 

**  I  will  hereafter  transmit  to  your  lordship  a  detailed 
account  of  what  we  have  found  in  the  place;  but  I  be- 
lieve there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pieces  of 
ordnance,  including  the  heavy  train  belonging  to  the 
French  army,  and  great  quantities  of  ammunilion  and 
stores.  We  have  ibe  governor,  General  Barnier,  about 
aeventy-eight  officers,  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
men,  prisoners. 

^I  transmit  this  despatch  by  my  aid-de-camp,  the 
honourable  Major  Grordon,  who  will  give  your  lordship 
any  further  details  you  require;  and  beg  leave  to  re* 
commend  him  to  your  protection. 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

**  Welunqtow.** 

Marshal  Marmont,  who  now  commanded  the  French 
army,  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  could  be  taken  in  so  short  a  time:  he  had  assem- 
bled the  whole  of  bis  army  at  Salamanca,  on  the  22d, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  it,  and  giving  battle  to  the 
English;  but  the  unexpected  surrender  of  the  place 
entirely  disconcerted  all  his  measures.  As  soon  as  this 
event  was  known  to  the  Spanish  nation,  the  Cortes 
voted  to  Lord  Wellington  the  rank  of  Grandee  of  the 
first  class,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Nor  was  his  own  oountry  backward  in  testifying  its  gra- 
titude for  his  eminent  services;  for  the  Prince  Regent 
immediately  created  him  Earl  of  Wellington,  in  addition 
to  his  other  titles  and  honours. 

His  lordship  remained  some  time  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
in  order  to  repair  the  fortifications,  and  put  it  in  a  de- 
fensible state;  and  then,  placing  it  under  the  command 
of  a  Spanish  governor,  he  withdrew  to  Freynada* 

On  the  6th  of  March,  be  quitted  Freynada,  andar« 


rived  at  Elvas  on  the  llth.  At  this  time  there  were 
none  of  the  enemy's  troops  in  the  field  in  Estremadura, 
except  a  part  of  the  fifth  corps  at  Villa  Franca,  and  a 
division  under  General  Darican  at  La  Serena.  On  tha 
16th,  his  lordship  broke  up  the  cantonments  of  the 
army,  and  invested  Badajoz  on  both  sides  of  the  Gua- 
diana.  On  the  following  day,  tlie  troops  broke  ground, 
and  established  a  parallel  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
an  outwork  called  the  Picorina,  which  embraced  the 
whole  of  the  south-east  angle  of  the  fort,  and  looked 
into  the  place. 

At  the  time  of  the  investment.  General  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  crossed  the  Guadiana  with  a  body  of  troops, 
and  directed  his  march  towards  Llerena;  whilst  Lieu* 
tenant-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  had  returned 
from  Miranda  to  his  cantonments  near  Albuquerque, 
marched  again  to  that  town. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  wea^ 
ther,  the  operations  of  the  siege  were  continued  from 
the  20th  to  the  25th  of  March.  On  the  latter  day.  Lord 
Wellington  opened  his  fire  from  twenty-eight  pieces  of 
ordnance,  in  six  batteries;  and,  the  same  evening,  the 
outwork  La  Picorina  was  stormed  and  carried  by  Major- 
general  Kempt,  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  the  firing  commenced  from 
the  second  parallel,  with  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon, 
in  order  to  efiect  a  breach  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
fort  La  Trinidad,  and  the  flank  of  the  bastion  called 
Santa  Maria.  The  firing  was  continued  during  the  4th 
and  5th  of  April,  against  these  points;  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  another  battery  of  six  guns  was 
opened. 

Practicable  breaches  were  eflfected  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th;  but  Lord  Wellington,  having  observed  that 
the  enemy  had  entrenched  the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad, 
and  that  formidable  preparations  '  were  making  for 
the  defence  as  well  of  the  breach  in  that  bastion  as  of 
that  of  Santa  Maria,  resolved  to  turn  all  the  guns  in  the 
batteries  of  the  second  parallel  on  the  curtain  of  La 
Trinidad;  in  hopes  that,  by  efiecting  a  third  breach, 
the  troops  would  be  enabled  to  turn  the  enemy's  works 
for  the  defence  of  the  other  two,  the  attack  of  which 
would  besides  be  connected  by  the  troops  appointed  to 
assail  the  breach  in  the  curtain.  This  breach  was  ef- 
fected on  the  evening  of  the  6th ;  and  the  fire  of  the  face 
of  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria,  and  of  the  flank  of  the 
bastion  of  La  Trinidad,  being  silenced,  Lord  Welling- 
ton determined  on  an  immediate  assault  of  the  fortress* 

The  attack  was  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  at  night ; 
Lieutenant-general  Picton  preceding,  by  a  fewminutes, 
that  of  the  remainder  of  the  troops.  Major-general 
Kempt  led  the  attack :  he  was  unfortunately  wounded 
in  cro68iog  the  Bivellas  brook  e^fe'^tJ«3gtfe'» ' 
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but,  notwitlistaDdiiig'  this  circamstaDce)  and  the  most 
obstinate  resistance,  the  castle  was  carried  by  escalade, 
and  General  Picton's  division  established  themselves 
in  it  by  half-past  eleven.  Whilst  this  was  going  on, 
Major  Wilson,  of  the  forty-eighth  regiment,  carried  the 
ravelin  of  St.  Roque  by  the  gorge,  with  a  detachment 
of  two  hundred  men  of  the  Guards  in  the  trenches ; 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Major  Squire,  of  the  engi- 
neers, established  himself  within  that  work.  The 
fourth  and  light  divisions  moved  to  the  attack,  from  the 
camp,  along  the  left  of  the  river  Rivellas,  and  of  the 
inundation.  They  were  not  discovered  by  the  enemy 
till  they  reached  the  covered-way,  and  the  advianced 
guards  of  the  two  divisions  descended  into  the  ditch, 
protected  by  the  fire  of  the  parties  stationed  on  the 
glacis  for  that  purpose.  They  advanced  to  the  assault 
of  the  breaches,  led  by  their  gallant  officer,  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity ;  but  such  was  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
stacles prepared  at  the  top  and  behind  the  breaches, 
and  so  determined  their  resistance,  that  the  British 
could  not  establish  themselves  within  the  place.  These 
attempts  were  repeated  till  after  midnight,  with  the  loss 
of  many  brave  officers  and  soldiers ;  when  Lord  Wel- 
lington, finding  that  General  Picton  was  established  in 
the  castle,  directed  the  fourth  and  light  divisions  to  re- 
tire to  the  ground  on  which  they  had  assembled  for  the 
attack.  In  the  mean  time.  Major-general  Leith  had 
pushed  forward  Major-general  Walker's  brigade  on  the 
left,  and  made  a  false  attack  upon  the  Pardeleras  with 
the  eighth  Portuguese  ca^adores  under  Major  Hill. 
General  Walker  forced  the  barrier  on  the  road  to  Olir 
venza,  and  entered  the  covered- way  on  the  left  of  the 
bastion  of  St.  Vincent,  close  to  the  Guadiana :  he  there 
descended  into  the  ditch,  and  escaladed  the  face  of  the 
bastion.  In  consequence  of  this  success,  all  resistance 
ceased;  and,  at  day-light  in  the  morning,  General. Phi- 
lippon,  who  had  retired  to  Fort  St.  Ghristoval,  surren- 
dered, together  with  General  Vellande,  the  staff,  and 
the  whole  garrison. 

Though  Lord  Wellington  had  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  a  correct  account  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison, 
he  was  informed  by  General  Philippon,  that  it  consist- 
ed of  five  thousand  men  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  of  whom  twelve  hundred  were  killed  or  wounded 
during  the  operations,  independent  of  those  who  f^ll  in 
the  assault  of  the  place.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  number  must  have  been  greater,  for  there  were 
upwards  of  four  thousand  prisoners  taken;  and  the 
garrison  at  first  had  consisted  of  five  French  battalions, 
besides  two  of  the  regiment  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt,  as 
well  as  the  artillery,  engineers,  &c.  The  total  British 
loss,  during  the  siege,  amounted  to  sixty  officers,  forty- 
five  Serjeants,  seven  hundved  and  fifteen  rank  and  file. 


killed;  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  oflicers,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  Serjeants,  fourteen  drummers,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  rank  and  file, 
wounded;  oneserjeant,  thirty-two  rank  and  file, missing. 
On  the  side  of  the  Portuguese,  there  were  twelve  ofii- 
cers,  six  Serjeants,  two  drummers,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  rank  and  file,  killed;  with  fifty-five 
officers,  thirty-eight  Serjeants,  three  drummers,  six 
hundred  and  eighty-four  rank  and  file,  wounded ;  thirty 
rank  and  file,  missing:  making,  in  the  whole,  one 
thousand  and  thirty-five  killed,  and  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  wounded,  between 
the  18th  of  March  and  the  7th  of  April. 

In  order  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Badajoz, 
Marshal  Marmont  advanced  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
kept  it  blockaded.  And  another  party  of  the  enemy 
made  a  reconnoissance  upon  Almeida;  but  they  were 
so  warmly  received,  that  they  had  no  inclination  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  place.  On  the  7th  of  April, 
Marmont  broke  up  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  proceeded  to  Sabugal.  His  advanced 
guard  followed  General  Alten  through  the  Lower 
Beiria,  as  far  as  Castello  Branco,  which  it  entered  on 
the  12th ;  but  whence  it  retired  on  the  14th,  and  the 
place  was  re-possessed  by  Generals  Alten  and  Le  Cor. 

Marshal  Soult,  who  had  advanced  from  Seville  into 
Estremadura,  as  far  as  Villa  Franca,  on  hearing  of  th^ 
fall  of  Badajoz,  retreated,  on  the  9th,  towards  the  bor- 
ders of  Andalusia.  General  Graham  directed  Sir  Sta- 
pleton  Cotton  to  follow  his  rear  with  the  cavalry ;  and, 
coming  up  with  the  French  cavalry  at  Villa  Garcia, 
with  the  brigade  of  General  Le  Marchant  and  General 
Anson,  he  defeated  them  on  the  11th,  with  consider- 
able loss.  On  that  day  the  French  retired  from  Lle^ 
rena,  and  afterwards  entirely  quitted  Estremadura. 
Lord  Wellington,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  Soult's 
retreat,  put  his  army  in  motion  towards  Castille ;  and, 
on  the  16th  of  April,  the  British  advanced  guard  was 
at  Castello  Branco. 

As  the  British  army  advanced  towards  Alfayates,  the 
enemy  continued  to  retreat  before  them.  The  last  of 
them  crossed  the  Agueda  on  the  23d  of  April ;  and,  on 
the  following  day,  they  were  in  full  retreat  towards  the 
Tormes. 

The  heavy  rains,  which  had  fallen  between  the  13th 
and  19th,  had  produced  such  torrents  in  the  rivers, 
that  the  bridge  which  the  French  had  constructed  on 
the  Agueda  immediately  above  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was 
washed  away ;  but  they  were  enabled  to  repair  it  be- 
fpre  the  pursuing  British  came  up,  and  the  leading  divi- 
sions of  their  army  crossed  by  the  Puente  d'el  Villar, 
and  the  fords  of  the  Upper.  Agueda ;  the  rear  only  > 
taking  advantage  of  the  bridg6P|[l^ Ciudad  Rodrigo.   -^ 
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The  enemy  contimied  tbeir  retreat  till  tbe  latter  end 
of  April ;  and,  as  soon  as  Lord  Wellin^^n  was  certain 
of  their  having  retired  beyond  the  frontier,  he  directed 
Lievtenantpgneneral  Sir  Rowland  Hill  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution a  plan  of  operations  against  their  posts  at  the 
passage  of  the  Tagus  at  Almarez,  in  Estremadura,  near 
the  border  of  New  Castille.  This  post  afforded  the 
only  good  military  commnnication  below  Toledo  across 
the  Tagus,  and  from  that  river  to  the  Guadiana.  The 
bridge  at  Almarez  was  protected  by  strong  works  thrown 
up  by  the  jPrench  on  each  bank  of  the  river ;  and  was 
covered,  on  the  southern  side,  by  the  castle  and  re- 
doubts of  Mirabete,  about  a  league  distant,  command- 
ing the  pass  of  that  name,  through  which  runs  the  only 
carriage-way  to  the  bridge,  which  is  that  to  Madrid. 

In  consequence  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  neces- 
sary preparations,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  could  not  begin 
his  march  before  the  12th  of  May,  which  he  did  with 
the  second  division  of  infantry,  and  attained  his  objects 
by  taking  by  storm  Fort  Napoleon  and  Ragusa,  and 
the  t£te-du-pont  and  other  works  by  which  the  enemy's 
work  was  guarded;  by  destroying  those  forts  and  works, 
as  well  as  the  bridge  and  establishments ;  and  by  the 
capture  of  their  magazines,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  success  of  this  operation  deprived  the  enemy  of 
the  best  and  shortest  communications  between  the  army 
of  the  south  and  the  army  of  Portugal ;  and  that  may 
be  considered  as  a  leading  incident  in  those  manoeuvres 
which  enabled  our  hero  to  attack  Marmont  with  such 
success  at  Salanianca. 

The  army  under  Lord  Wellington,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  advancing,  crossed  the  Agueda  on  the 
18th  of  June,  and  arrived  in  front  of  Salamanca  on  the 
16th.  The  enemy,  on  the  approach  of  the  allied  army, 
retreated  across  the  Tormes,  leaving  about  eigfht  hun- 
dred men  in  some  forts  constructed  upon  the  ruins  of 
colleges  and  convents  in  Salamanca.  The  allies  en- 
tered the  city ;  but  Lord  Wellington  found  it  necessary 
to  break  ground  against  the  forts.  The  joy  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Salamanca,  on  the  Entrance  of  the  allies, 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described;  and  Lord 
Wellington  was  hailed  with  raptures,  as  their  deliverer 
from  French  oppression. 

The  enemy  having  assepibled  his  whole  army,  with 
the  exception  of  General  Bonnet's  division,  and  a  few 
•mall  garrisons  in  different  places,  moved  forward 
against  the  allies  on  the  20th  of  June,  in  order  to  com- 
municate with  the  forts  in  Salamanca ;  and,  on  the  night 
of  the  21st,  his  troops  established  a  post  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  allied  army.  Lord  Wellington  having  or- 
dered General  Graham  to  attack  this  post  on  the  22d, 
the  enemy  were  driven  froni  the  ground  with  great  loss. 


The  French  now  made  a  fresh  mo^iement,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  communicate  with  the  forts  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tormes,  which  they  crossed  in  force  on 
the  24th;  but  the  approach  of  General  Graham  on  that 
side  the  river  caused  them  to  retire  to  their  former  po- 
sition. The  batteries  against  the  forts  of  Salamanca 
began  to  fire  on  the  17th;  but  the  operations  did  not 
proceed  with  that  rapidity  that  Lord  Wellington  had 
expected.  An  attempt  to  storm  the  principal  work  on 
the  night  of  the  23d,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  was  at- 
tended with  considerable  loss.  Major-general  Bowes 
being  among  the  slain.  Notwithstanding  this  failure, 
every  exertion  was  made  to  reduce  the  forts,  and  there* 
by  enable  the  army  to  undertake  ulterior  operations. 
Accordingly,  on  the  26th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  having  arrived,  the  fire  was  re-com- 
menced upon  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt  of  San  Cayetano, 
in  which  a  practicable  breach  was  effected  about  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th;  and  the  assailants 
had  succeeded  nearly  about  the  same  time  in  setting 
fire  to  the  buildings  ih  the  large  fort  of  St.  Vincent,  by 
the  fire  from  which  the  approach  of  San  Cayetano  was 
defended. 

The  Earl  of  Wellington  perceived  the  importance  of 
this  juncture,  and  instantly  gave  directions  that  the 
forts  of  St.  Cayetano  and  La  Merced  should  be  stormed ; 
but  some  little  delay  occurred,  in  consequence  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  these  forts  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  the  commanding  officer  of  St.  Vincent, 
having  expressed  a  desire  to  capitulate  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  number  of  hours.  As  it  was  obvious,  that 
these  propositions  were  made  in  order  to  gain  time  till 
the  fire  of  St.  Vincent  should  be  extinguished,  bis  lord- 
ship refused  to  listen  to  any  terms,  unless  the  forts 
should  be  instantly  surrendered;  and  having  found  the 
commanding  officer  of  St  Cayetano,  who  was  the  first 
to  offer  to  surrender,  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
governor  of  St.  Vincent,  and  could  not  venture  to  carry 
into  execution  the  capitulation  which  he  had  offered  to 
make,  the  earl  immediately  gave  directions  that  the 
storming  of  that  fort,  and  also  of  La  Merced,  should 
immediately  take  place. 

This  gallant  assault  was  performed  in  the  most  un« 
daunted  manner  by  detachments  of  the  sixth  division, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Daviesof  the 
thirty-sixth  regimept,  under  the  direction  of  Major-gene- 
ral Clinton.  The  troops  entered  the  fort  of  St.  Cayetano 
by  the  gorge,  and  escaladed  that  of  La  Merced. 

The  governor  of  the  fort  of  St.  Vincent  then  sent  out 
a  flag  of  truce,  to  notify  the  surrender  of  that  fortress, 
on  the  terms  that  had  been  previously  offered.  These 
were,  that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  military 
honours,  that  they  should  ^§,0^^  ^[j^^yy^ 
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These  forts  were  found  to  be  so  strongly  constracted, 
that  they  could  not  possibly  be  taken  without  a  regular 
attack :  the  loss  of  the  allies  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
aboye  four  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  heard  of  the  fall  of  the  forts, 
they  immediately  broke  up,  and  retired  in  three  co- 
lumns towards  the  Bouro;  one  of  them  directing  its 
march  upon  Toro,  and  the  others  upon  Tordesillas. 

On  the  28th,  Lord  Wellington  also  broke  up  thecan*' 
tonments  of  the  allied  army;  and,  on  the  30th  of  June, 
tbey  were  encamped  on  the  Guarena^ 

On  the  1st  of  July,  the  allies  broke  up  their  encamp- 
ment; and,  the  enemy  having  retired  from  Alaejos, 
tbey  encamped  that  evening  on  the  Trabancos,  with  the 
advanced  guard  upon  Nava  del  Rey.  The  Earl  of  Wel- 
lington having  there  got  information  that  Marmont  had 
destroyed  the  bridge  of  Tordesillas,  he  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the^Bfitish  advanced  guard  to  cross  the 
Zapardiel,  and  to  move  upon  Rueda,  which  took  place 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  supported  by  the  left,  whilst 
the  right  and  centre  of  the  army  moved  towards  Me- 
dina del  Campo. 

It  appeared,  however,  soon  after,  that  the  enemy  had 
not  destroyed  the  bridge,  as  reported ;  but  that .  their 
main  body  had  retired  upon  Tordesillas,  whilst  their 
rear-guard  was  left  at  Rueda. 

Lieutenant-general  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton*  immediately 
attacked  their  rear-guard  with  Major-general  Anson's 
and-Alten's  brigades  of  cavalry,  and  drove  them  in 
upon  the  main  body  at  Tordesillas.  As  the  right  and 
centre  of  the  British  army  were,  however,  at  some  dis- 
tance. Lord  Wellington  found  it  impracticable  to  bring 
up  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  in  time  to  attack  the 
enemy  during  their  passage  of  the  Douro;  and  accord- 
ingly they  effected  that  operation  with  very  trifling  loss, 
taking  up  their  position  on  that  river,  with  their  right 
on  the  heights  opposite  Polios,  their  left  at  Simancos  in 
the  Pisuerga,  and  their  centre  at  Tordesillas. 

The  next  day,  the  3d  of  July,  his  lordship  moved  his 
left  to  Polios,  and  took  jfossession  of  the  ford  over  the 
Douro  at  that  place,  in  front  of  the  positions  of  Mar- 
naont's  right;  but  as  the  ford  was  scarcely  passable  for 
infantry,  and  the  enemy's  corps  were  strongly  posted, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  artillery,  on  the  heights 
commanding  the  plain  on  which  the  British  troops  must 
have  formed  after  crossing  the  ford,  and  as  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not,  with  propriety,  establish  the  army  on 
the  right  of  the  Douro  until  he  had  adequate  means  of 
passing  that  river,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  push 
the  .advanced  corps  any  farther.  On  the  7th,  the  French 
army  was  reinforced  by  the  junction  of  General  Bonnet, 
who  had  advanced  from  Asturias. 

The  subsequent  moremen^  of  the  armies^  and  the 
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glorious  victory  of  Salamanca,  are  detailed  by  our  hero 
in  the  following  despatches,  dated  the  21st,  24th,  and 
38th  of  }uly,  1812L 

*^  CabrerizoSf  near  Salamanca^  July  21. 

*'  In  the  course  of  the  15tb  and  J6th,  the  enemy 
moved  all  their  troops  to  the  right  of  their  position  on 
the  Douro,  and  their  army  was  concentrated  between 
Toro  and  San  Roman.  A  considerable  body  passed  the 
Douro  at  Toro  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  and  I  moved; 
the  allied  army  to  their  left  on  that  night,  with  an  in- 
tention to  concentrate  on  the  Guarena.  It  was  totally 
out  df  my  power  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing 
the  Douroat  any  point  he  might  think  expedient,  as  he 
had  in  his  possession  all  the  bridges  over  that  river, 
and  many  of  the  fords;  but  he  re-crossed  that  river  at 
Toro  in  the  night  of  the  16th,  moved  his  whole  army  to  • 
Tordesillas,  where  he  again  crossed  the  Douro  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  and  assembled  his  army  on  that 
day  at  La  Neva  del  Rey,  having  marched  not  less  thaa 
ten  leagues  in  the  course  of  the  17th.'' 

[Lord  Wellington  here  states,  that  the  fourth  and 
light  divisions  of  the  infantry,  and  Major-general  An- 
son's brigade  of  cavalry,  having  been  marched  to  Castre* 
jon,  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  with  a  view  to  the  assem 
bling  of  the  army  on  the  Guarena,  were  on  the  18th  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy;  but  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  main- 
tained the  post  without  suffering  any  loss,  until  joined 
by  Major-generals  Le  Marchant,  Alton,  and  Bock's  bri- 
gades of  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  to  favour  his 
retreat  and  junction.  The  troops  then  retired,  in  order, 
to  Tordesillas  de  la  Orden,  where  the  fifth  division  of 
infantry  had  been  stationed,  having  the  enemy's  whole 
army  on  their  flank,  or  in  their  rear,  and  thence  to  the 
Guarena,  which  river  they  passed,  and  effected  their 
junction  with  the  army.    The  despatch  then  proceeds  :J 

''  The  enemy,  in  pursuance  of  his  attempt  to  cut  oflf 
the  communication  of  the  allies  with  Sali^roanca  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  crossed  the  Guarena,  at  Cartello,  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  four  streams,  and  manifested 
an  intention  to  press  upon  our  left,  and  to  enter  the 
valley  of  Canizal.  Major-general  Alten's  brigade  of* 
cavalry  was  already  engaged  with  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and  had  taken,  among  other  prisonei^,  the  French  ge- 
neral Carrier,  when  Lieutenant-general  Cole  was  or- 
dered to  attack  with  Major-general  W.  Anson's  and 
Brigadier-general  Harvey's  brigades  of  infantry,  (the 
latter  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stubbs,)  the 
enemy's  infantry,  which  were  supporting  their  cavalry* 
He  immediately  attacked  and  defeated  them  with  the 
twenty-seventh  and  fortieth  regiments,  which  advanced 
to  the  chaif;e  with  bayonets.  Colonel  Stubbs's  Portu- 
guese brigade  supporting,  anft,^|l^e!PgfJLS^e5^»lc 
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many  were  killed  and  wounded ;  ahd  Major-general 
Alteo'a  brigfade  of  cavalry  Imving  pursued  the  (ugi- 
tivesy  tfro  hundred  and  forty  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  enemy  did  not  make  any  further  attempt  on  our 
left ;  .but,  having  reinforced  their  troops  on  that  side, 
and  witbdrawA  those  which  had  moved  to  their  left,  I 
brought  back  ours  from  Vallesa. 

**  In  the  afternoon  of  the  19tb,  the  enemy  withdrew 
all  their  troops  from  their  right,  and  marched  to  their 
htt  by  Tarragona,  apparently  with  an  intention  of  turn- 
ing our  right.  I  crossed  the  Upper  Gnarena  at  Veleaa 
and  El  Olmo,  with  the  whole  of  the  allied  army,  in  the 
course  of  that  evening  and  night;  and  every  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  the  action,  which  was  expected  on 
the  plain  of  Vallesa  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  But, 
shortly  after  day-light,  the  enemy  made  another  move- 
ment to  his  left,  in  several  columns,  along  the  heights 
of- thie  Ouarena,  which  river  he  crossed  below  Canta 
la  P^edra,  and  encamped  last  night  at  Babilafuente  and 
Villamela;  and  the  allied  army  made  a  correspondent 
movement  to  its  right  b^  Cantalpino,  and  encamped 
last^ight  at  Cabesa  Velloeo,  the  sixth  division  and  Ma- 
jor-general Alten^s  brigade  of  cavalry  being  upon  the 
Tormes,  at  Atdea  Lingua.  During  these  moveiAents, 
there  have  been  occasional  cannonades,  but  without 
h)ss  on  our  side.  I  have  this  morning  moved  the  left 
of  the  army  to  the  Tormes,  where  the  whole  are  now 
concentrated ;  and  I  observe  the  enemy  baVe  also 
moved  towards  the  same  river  near  Hiierta.  The  ene- 
my's object  hitherto  has  been  to  cut  off  my  commiini- 
cation  with  Salamanca,  and  also  with  CiiMhd  Bodrigo.'' 

''Flares  de  Avilla,  July  24 
^My  aid-de-camp.  Captain  Lord  Clinton,  will  pre- 
sent to  your  lordship  this  accouht  of  a  victory  which  the 
allied  troops  under  my  command  gained  in  a^enerai 
action,  fought  near  Salamanca,  on  the  evening  of  the 
22d  instant,  which  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
delaying  to  send  till  now,  having  been  engaged  ev^r 
since  the  action  in  the  pursuit  of' the  enemy's  flying 
troops*.  In  my  letter  of  the  2l8t,  I  informed  your  lord- 
ship that  both  armies  were  near  the  Tormes;  and  the 
enei9y  crossed  that  river,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
troops,  in  the  afternoon  by  the  ibrds  between  Alba  de 
Tormes  and  Huerta,  and  moved  by  their  left  towards 
the  road  leading  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  allied  army, 
with  the  exception  of  the  third  division  and  General 
D^Urbau's  cavali^,  likewise  crossed  the  Tormes  in  the 
evening  by  the  bridge  of  Salamanca  and  the  fords  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and  I  placed  the  troops  in  a  po- 
sition of  which  the  right  was  upon  one  of  the  two 
heigiits  called  Dos  Arapiles,  and  tfaeleft  on  the  Tonnes, 
below  the  ford  of  Saiita  Martha.    The  third  division 


I  and  Brigadier-general  DlJrban's  cavalry  were  left  at 
Cabrerizos,  on  the  right  of  the  Tormes,  as  the  enemy 
had  still  a  large  corps  on  the  heights  above  Babilafuente, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river;  and  I  considered  it  not 
improbable,  that  finding  oiir  army  prepared  for  them 
in  the  mornings  on  the  left  of  the  Tormes,  they  would 
alter  their  plan,  and  manoeuvre  by  the  other  bank.  In 
the  course  of  the  njght  of  the  21st,  I  received  information, 
of  the  truth  of  which  I  could  not  doubt,  that  (Seneral 
Chauvel  had  arrived  at  Polios  on  the  20th,  with  the  ca- 
valry and  horse-artillery  of  the  army  of  the  north,  to  join 
Marshal  Marmont;  and  I  was  quite  certain  that  these 
troops  would  join  him  on  the  22d  or  23d  at  the  latest. 

**  During  the  night  of  the  21st,  the  enemy  had  taken 
possession  of  the  village  of  Cal?arosa  de  Ariba,  and  of 
the  height  near  it,  called  Nuestra  Senora  de  -la  Pena, 
our  cavalry  being  in  possession  of  Cal  varosa  de  Abaxo ; 
and,  soon  after  day-light,  detachments  from  both  armies 
attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  more  distant  from 
our  right  of  the  two  hills  called  Dos  Arapiles.  The  ene- 
my, however,  succeeded,  their  detachment  being  the 
strongest,  and  having  been  concealed  in  the  woods  nearer 
the  hill  than  we  were;  by  which  success  they  materially 
strengthened  their  own  position,  and  had  in  theii-  power 
increased  means  of  annoying  ours.  In  the  mornings  the 
light  troops  of  the  seventh  division,  and  the  fourth  caQa- 
dores,  belonging  to  General  Pack's  brigade,  were  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  on  the  height  called  Nuestra  Se- 
nora de  la  Pena;  on  which  height  they  maintained 
themselves  with  the  enemy  throughout  the  day.  The 
possession  by  the  enemy,  however,  of  the  more  distant 
of  the  Arapiles,  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to -extend 
the  rjight  of  the  army,  enpotenee^  to  the  heights  behind 
the  village  of  Arapiles,  and  to  occupy  that  village  with 
light  infantry;  and  here  I  placed  the  fourth  division 
under  the  command  of  the  honourable  Lieutenant- 
general  Cole.  And  although,  from  the  variety  of  the 
enemy's  movements,  it  was  difficult  to  form  a  aatis- 
factory  judgment  of  his  intentions,  I  considered  Ihat, 
upon  the  whole,  his  objects  were  upon  the  left  of  the 
Tormes :  I  therefore  ordered  the  Honourable  Major* 
general  Pakenham,  who  commanded  the  third  division 
in  the  absence  of  Lieutenant-general  Picton,  on  account ' 
of  ill  health,  to  move  across  the  Tormes  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  including  Brigadier-general  D'Ur^ 
ban's  cavalry,  and  to  place  himself  behind  Aldea  Te«> 
jada,  Brigadief-general  Bradford's  brigade  of  Portu- 
guese infantry  and  Don  Carlos  D'Espana's  infantry 
having  been  moved  up  likewise  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Las  Torres,  between  the  third  and  fourth  divisions. 

^' After  a  variety  of  evolutions  and  movements,  the 
enemy  a(>pears  to  have  determined  upon  hifl^piantd)eut 

two  in  the  afternoon;  and  und< 
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heavy  cannonade*  whidi»  howeyer,  did  us  but  little 
damagey  he  attended. hkleft^  aud  mored  fi»rward«his 
troops,  apparently  with  an  inlenlion.  to  embrace,  by  the 
position  of  bis  troops  and  by  bis  fire,  our  post  on  that  of 
the  two  Arapiles  which  w.e  possessed,  and  from  tbenoe 
to  attack  and  break  our  line;  or,  at  all  events,  to  render 
difficult  any  movement  of  oun  to  our  right.  The  ex- 
tension of  his  line  to  his  left,  however,  and  its  advance 
upon  our  right,  notwithstanding  that  his  troops  still 
ocQopied  very  strong  ground,  and  hm  position  was  well 
defended  by  cannon,  gave  ;me  an.  opportunity  of  attacks 
ing  him,  for  which  I  had  long  been  anxious. 

^  I  reinforced  our  right  with  the  fifth  division,  nnder 
Lieiile.nan^general  Leith,  which  I  placed  bebtad  the 
village  of  Arapiles,  on  the  right  of  the  fourth  division ; 
aed  with  the  sixth  and  seventh  divisions  sa  reserve  ^ 
and  as  soon  as  these  troops  had  taken  thear  stations,  I 
ordered  the  Honourable  Major-general  Pakenhamte 
«(iov:e  forward  with  the  third  division,  and  General 
Durban's  cavalry  and  two  squadrons  ef  Ae  fourteedslh 
l^ht  dragoons  undej-  Lieutenant-ookMiel  Heri^ey,  in 
four  oolmaos,  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  on  the  lieights, 
while. Brigadier-General  Bradford's  brigade,  Ibe  tfifth 
division  under  Lieutenant-general  X*Qith,  the  fourth  -di^ 
vision  under  the  Honourable  liieutenant^^cneral  Gole* 
and  the  cavalry  under  Lieutenantrgeneral  Sir:Staple*r 
ton  Gotten,  should  attack  them  in  front,  sujgtpiorted  in 
reserve  by  the  sixth  under  Msjor«general  Clinton,  the 
seventh  under  Major-general  .Hope,  and  Don.  Carlos 
D'Espana's  Spanish  division,  and  Brigadiertgeneial 
Pack  should  support  the  leiSt  of  the  fourth  division  bgr 
attacking  that  of  Bos  Arapiles,  which  the  enemy  held. 
The  first  and  light  divisions  occupied  the  ground  on  the 
left,  and  were  in  reserve. 

^^  The  attack  upon  the  enemy's  left  was.  made  inrtbe 
manner  above  described,  and  completely  succeeded* 
Major-general  the  Honourable  £•  Pakenham  >formed 
the  third  division  across  tine  enemy's  flank,  and  overr 
threw  every  thing  opposed  tohifn.  jTheseitroeps  wane 
supported  in  the  most  gallant  style  by  the  JPorts^ueas 
cavalry  under  Brigadier-general  D'Urban,  aad  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hervey's  squadrons  of ,  the  14th,  who 
successfully  defeated  every  attempt  madeby  tb&enenigr 
on  the  flank  of  the  third  drvisiw.  Brigaditr^geMoal 
Bradford's  brigade,  the  fifth  and  feurAh.dEvisioos,  i^nd 
the  cavalry  under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  S.  Cotton, 
attacked  the  enei^y  in  front,  a^ddrove.bis.troops  he- 
fore  them,  from  one  height  to  another,  bringing  forward 
their  right  so  as  to^qoire}atrengdi.upoB>  the. enemy's 
flank  in  proportion  to  the.advance.  Brigadier-geneeal 
Pack  made  a  very  gallant  attack  .upon  the  Aripiles,  in 
which,  however,  he  did  not  succeed,  exc^t  in  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  enemy's  corps  placed  upon  it.  fiMNO 


the  troops  under  the  comm^  Qf  Lieutepantftgei^eral 
Cole  in  his  advance^  The  cvralry  under  Li^ute^w^ 
general  Sir  S.  Cotton  made  a  moat  gallant  and  iinor 
cessful  charge  against  a  body  of  the  eneiny's  iqfAntpy, 
which  they  overthrew  and  cut  to  pieces.  In  ^  ohafffB, 
Major-general  Le  Marohant  was  killed  at  the  }iaai)  of 
bis  brigade,  and  I  have  to  regnpt  the  loss  of  a  mosit 
able  officer.  After  the  crest  of  |be  height  wfis  cs^rrin^, 
one  division  of  the  enemy'*  infantry  inad^ -^  ^tand 
against  the  fourth  division,  whiefa  after  a  s^vere  contest 
was  oblige.d  to  give  way,  in  ^nsequence  of  the  enemy 
having  thrown  some  troops  on  the  left  of  the  four^ji 
division,  after  the  failure  of  BrigadifBr-geperal  I^aoVa 
attack  upon  the  Arapiles,  and  th^  Honou^le  Lien-, 
tenant-general  Cole  haying  been  wounded.  Marshal 
Sir  W.  Berasford,  who  happened  to  be  on  tbe  spot,  di- 
nected  Brigadier-general  Spin's  brigade  of  tbe  fifth  di^ 
Viision,  whicb  was  in  tbe  second  line,  to  change. its 
finsiit,  «nd  to  bring  its  fire  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's 
division;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  while  engaged  in 
this  service,  he  received  a  wound,  which  I  am  appro-' 
hensive  will  deprive  ime  of  the  benefit  of  his  c(^i»Bel 
and  assistance  for  some  time.  Nearly  about  the  J^ajfxe 
time,  Liaiileoant^;e;neral  Leith  received  a  wound*  ^hich 
jmS^iftuwMQfy  obliged  him  to  quit  the  fic^ld.  J  ordered 
up  (the  si«th  division  under  MfQi^^^S^t^^^^l  CMnton  to 
jelieve  the  fourth,  and  the  baHle  was  very  soon  re- 
stored *to  lits  forsMr  success* 

^  Tbe  enemy's  right,  (however,  reinforced  by  4be 
tfoops  which  had  fled  from  from  fiis  left,:and  by  tho^e 
4i(bicb  had  now  retired  from  tbe  Arapileis,  .still  .con- 
tinued !to  resist;  and^  I  ordered  the  first  and  light  di- 
ivisiotts,  .uid  Coboel  .Stubl)s'#.  Portuguese  bi^ignde  of 
Ibe  fourth  division,  (which  had  been  re-formeil,)  and 
Major-general  iW.  Anspn'^  brignde,  Jikewise  of  the 
fourth  division,  to.tura  the  «ght,  while  the  sixt^  di- 
-vision,  supported  by  the  third,  and  fifth,  attacked  the 
front.  .It  was  dark  before  4hia  point  wa/s. carried  [by  tbe 
sixth  division,  md  the  enemy  fl«d  thrpugh  .the  wpods 
towards  the  Tonmes.  I  pureued  them  with. the  .first 
and  light  diiviaions,  and  Mv^r-general  W.  Anson's  bri- 
gade ,of  tbe  ;fiMirth  division,  ,a»d  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry  under  LieutenoiOrgamial  Sir  S.  C^^tton,  ^  loAg 
asiwecsMild  find.auyof  tbepn  togeltb^r,  directing  our 
march  upon  Huertaand  the  fords  o^tbeTormes,  by  ^rbich 
%he  enemy ibad  passed  ;on  th^ir  «d^nce;  hut  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  was  highly  advantageous  to  tfie  €0^ 
my,  «a»y  of.whom  escaped.Ainder  its  cover,  who. must 
oAbevwJsehnv^  been  in  oui: hands.  I  Bfa  WRrj^tQ  report 
that,  Awii^ie  ibis>  same  cause,  ^ae^t?nwi^ff^n«*a^  Sir 
&  Cotton  .jivas:uafontnnalely^^owded  l^y^e  of  our 
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same  troopty  and  Major-general  Bock  and  Major- 
general  Anson's  brigades  of  cayalry,  which  joined 
during  th^  night ;  and  having  crossed  the  Tormes,  we 
came  up  with  the  enemy's  rear  guard  of  cavalry  and 
infontry  near  La  Sema:  they  were  immediately  attacked 
by  the  two  brigades  of  dragoons,  when  the  cavalry  fled, 
leaving  the  infantry  to  their  fate.  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed a  more  gallant  charge  than  was  made  on  the 
enemy's  infantry  by  the  heavy  brigade  of  the  kingp's 
German  legion,  under  Major-general  Bock,  which  was 
.  completely  successful,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy's 
infantry,  consisting  of  three  battalions  of  the  eneihy's 
first  division,  were  made  prisoners.  The  pursuit  was 
afterwards  continued  as  far  as  Penaranda  last  night, 
and  our  troops  are  still  following  the  flying  enemy. 
Their  head-quarters  were  in  this  town,  not  less  than 
ten  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle,  for  a  few  hours 
last  night;  and  they  are  now  considerably  advanced 
on  the  road  to  Valladolid  by  Arevalo.  They  were 
*  joined  yesterday,  on  their  retreat,*  by  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  of  the  army  of  the  north,  which  have  arrived 
at  too  late  a  period,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  be  of  much 
use  to  them. 

*^  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture  of  the  amount 
of  the  enemy's  loss  in  this  action ;  but  from  all  reports 
it  is  very  considerable.  We  have  taken  from  them 
eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  several  ammunition^waggons, 
two  eagles,  and  six  colours ;  and  one  general,  three 
colonels,  three  lieutenant^colonels,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  men,  are  prisoners,  and  our  detach- 
ments are  sending  in  more  every  minute.  The  number 
of  dead  on  the  field  *is  very  large.  I  am  informed  that 
Marshal  Marmont  is  badly  wounded,  and  has  lost  one 
of  his  arms ;  and  that  four  general  ofiicers  have  been 
killed,  and  several  wounded.  Such  an  advantage  could 
not  have  been  acquired  without  material  loss  on  our 
side  ;  but  it  certainly  ha&  not  been  of  a  magnitude  to 
distress  the  arn)y,  or  to  cripple  its  operations.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  reporting  to  your  lordship,  that, 
throughout  this  trying  day,  of  which  I  have  related 
the  events,  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  general  officers  and  troops.  -  The  relation 
which  I  have  written  of  its  events  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  share  each  individual  had  in  them ;  and  I 
cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  conduct  of  etery 
individual  in  his  station." 

[His  lordship  here  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the 
conduct  of  the  general  officers  and  troops,  and  observes 
that,  where  the  conduct  of  all  has  been  conspicuously 
good,  it  must  be  matter  of  regret  that  the  necessary  limits 
of  a  despatch  prevent  his  drawing  Lord  Bathorst'a  atten- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  a  large  number  of  individuals.] 


^  Olmedo,  July  28,  1812. 

^  The  army  have  continued  their  march  in  pursuit  • 
of  the  enemy  since  I  addressed  you  on  the  24th  instant, 
and  we  have  continued  to  take  many  prisoners.  A  part 
of  the  enemy's  army  crossed  the  Douro,  yesterday,  near 
Puente  de  Douro,  and  the  remainder,  their  left  wing, 
were  in  march  towards  the  bridge  of  Tudela  this  morn- 
ing, at  nine  o'clock,  when  I  last  heard  from  our  ad- 
vanced posts.  The  main  body  of  our  allied  army  is 
this  day  on  the  Adaja  and  Zapardiel  rivers,  in  this 
neighbourhood;  the  light  cavalry  being  in  front,  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

**  It  appears  that  Joseph  Buonaparte  left  Madrid  on 
the  21st,  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  supposed  to  consist 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  infantry,  and  fit)m  two 
to  three  thousand  cavalry,  and  he  directed  his  march 
by  the  Escurial  upon  Alba  de  Tormes.  He  arrived  at 
Blasco  Sancho,  between  Avilo  and  Arevalo,  on  the 
25th,  where  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Marshal  Mar- 
mont, and  he  retired  in  the  evening;  and  between  that 
time  and  the  evening  of  the  26tb,  he  marched  through 
Yilla  Castin  to  Espinor.  A  non-commissioned  officer's 
patrole  of  the  fourteenth  light  dragoons  and  first  hus- 
sars, from  Arevalo,  took  in  Blasco  Sancho,  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th,  shortly  after  Joseph  Buonaparte 
had  left  the  place,  two  officers  and  twi^nty-seven  men 
of  his  own  cavalry,  who  had  been  left  there  to  follow 
his  rear  guard.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Joseph 
Buonaparte  had  no  regular  account  of  the  action  of  the 
22d,  till  he  passed  the  Puerta  Guadarama  yesterday ; 
but  be  then  returned,  and  was  directing  his  march  upon 
Segovia.  I  have  not  yet  heard  how  far  he  had  ad- 
vanced. All  accounts  concur  in  the  great  loss  sustained 
by  the  army  of  Portugal.  By  accounts  from  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  R.  Hill  to  the  24th  instant,  it  appears  that 
the  enemy  had,  in  some  degree,  reinforced  their. troops 
in  Estremadura.  The  Lieutenant-general  had  removed 
to  Zafira.  It  is  reported  that  General  Ballasteros  had 
marched  on  another  expedition  towards  Malaga,  and 
that  he  was  bpposed  by  a  division  of  tibe  army  of  the 
south  under  General  Laval.  I  have  not  received  de- 
tailed accounts  of  Sir  Home  Popham's  ope^tions  on 
the  coast,  since  the  capture  of  Seqneito ;  but  I  under- 
stand that  he  has  taken  Cbstro  Urdiales." 

{Here  follow  the  names  of  the  officers  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  army  under  Lord  Wellington,  near 
Castragon,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1812.] 

•The  arrival  of  Lord  Clinton  in  London  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  victory  at  Salamanca,  was  hailed  by  the 
public  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy.  The 
chflise  and  four,  which  conteyed  hiiT  lordship,  was  de- 
corated with  laurel,  and  the  French  eagles  and  flagra 
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wer»  di§plByed  out  of  the  wfaidowt.  The  illoinHiatioiig 
were  ?eTy  general  in  all  the  principal  afreets  of  the  me- 
tropolis during  three  nights.  Though  the  Admiralty, 
Horse -guards,  Somerset,  Mansion,  and  East -India 
bouses,  sdl  the  theatres,  and  other  public  buildings, 
were  most  splendid,  yet  those  of  private  indiriduals 
Tied  with  them  very  successfully.  The  Marquis  Wel- 
Icdey,  in  returning  on  the  first  night  from  viewing 
the.  illuminations  in  the  city,  was  recognised  in  the 
Strand  by  the  populace,  who  took  out  the  horses,  and 
draped  the  carriage  to  Apaley-house. 

Our  hero,  as  «  reward  for  his  brilliant  services,  was 
now  created,  by  his  grateful  prince,  a  marquis  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  addition  to  his  other  honours, 
his  Royal  Highness  also  granted  an  armorial  augment- 
ation in  the  dexter  quarter;  of  an  escutcheoD chaiged 
with  the  crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St 
Patrick,  being  the  union  badge  of  the  United  King- 
dom, as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  glorious  adiieve- 
ments. 

Besides  these  bonoura,  which  were  so  deservedly  con- 
ferred on  him  by  bis  own  prince,  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese were  also  eager  to  offer  their  testimonies  of 
japprobation  to  him*  The  former,  as  a  particular  mark 
of  their  confidence,  bestowed  the  whole  command  of 
their  forces  upon  him,  with  the  title  of  Generalissimo. 
This  mark  of  their  confidence  was  of  great  service  to 
the  common  cause  of  the  allies,  by  producing  an  unity 
of  action  and  design  in  all  tbeir  future  operations. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  the  British  head-quartera  were 
at  Portello ;  and  on  that  momjng  Lord  Wellington  and 
bis  stafi*  entered  Yalladblid,  where  he  was  received  with 
an  enthusiasm  beyond  all  description. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellington  now  moved  his  army  to 
Cuellar,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  August.  On 
the  same  day,  Joseph  Buonaparte  retired  from  S^;ovia 
early  in  the  morning,  and  marched  through  the  Gua- 
darama  pass,  leaving  an  advanced  guard  at  Segovia, 
chiefly  consisting  of  cavalry,  under  General  Espert 
Previous,  however,  to  bk  quttUng  the  place,  he  de* 
stroyed  all  the  cannon  and  ammunition,  which  were  in 
the  castle ;  be  also  carried  off  all  the  church-plate,  and 
other  moveable  property. 

The  Marquis  of  Weliington,  finding  that  Marmont's 
defeated  troops  continued  their  retreat  upon  Baigos,  in 
a  state  not  likely  to  take  the  field  for  some  time,  re- 
solved either  to  bf ing  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  an  action, 
or  else  compel  him  to  evacuate  Madrid*  Accordingly, 
bis  lordship  proceeded  to  St,  Ildefooso  on  the  8th, 
where  be  halted  one  day,  in  order  to  allow  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  time  to  come  up. 

Tlie  passive  oif  the  troops  through  the  mountaias  met 
with  no  opporitioa;  and  Brigadiefi^Mcal  I>*UrbaB» 
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with  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  the  first  light  battalion 
of  the  king's  German  Legion,  and  Captain  Afacdonald's 
troop  of  horse-artillery,  had  been  brought  through  the 
Guadarama  pass  as  early  as  the  9tb.  The  Brigadier- 
general  then  moved  forward,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Galapagos ;  and,  supported  by  the 
heavy  cavalry  of  the  kingfs  German  Legion  from  Torre- 
lodonas,  drove  in  the  French  cavalry,  about  two  thou-^ 
sand  in  number,  and  posted  himself  at  Majalahonda, 
with  the  Portuguese  cavalry  and  Captain  Macdonald's 
troop,  and  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry  of  the  king's 
German  Legion,  at  Las  Royas,  about  three-quartera  of 
a  mile  distant. 

The  French  cavaliy,  which  had  been  driren  off  id 
the  morning,  and  had  moved  towards  Naval  Camero, 
returned  about  five  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day;  and 
Brigadier-general  DTrban,  having  formed  th^  Porti»- 
guese  cavalry  in  front  of  Majalahonda,  supported  by 
the  horae-artillery,  ordered  the  icavalry  to  charge  the 
enemy's  leading  squadrons,  which  appeared  loo  far  ad- 
vanced to  be  supported  by  the  main  body.  The  Por- 
tuguese cavalry  advanced  to  the  attack,  but  unfortu- 
nately turned  about  before  they  reached  the  enemy, 
and  fled  through  the  village  of  Majalahonda,  leaving 
behind  them  those  guns  which  Captain  Macdeuald  had 
moved  forward  toco-operate  with  the  cavalry*  By  the 
activity  of.  the  officers  and  soldiera  of  Captain  Macdo- 
nald's  troop,  however,  the  guns  were  mored  off;  hut, 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  ground  over 
which  they  were  moved,  the  carriage  of  one  iraa  broken, 
and  two  others  were  overturned}  and  these  three  guns  ' 
fell  into  the  enemy's  bands. 

The  Portoguese  dragoons,  after  flying  through  Ma- 
jalahonda, were  rallied  and  re-formed  upon  the  heavy 
dragoons  of  the  king's  German  Legion,  which  were 
posted  between  that  village  and  Las  Boyas.  The  Ger- 
man cavalry  then  charged  the  enemy,  although  under 
many  disadvantages,  and  checked  their  further  pro- 
gress; but  in  this  service  they  suffered  a  considerable 
loss,  and  Colonel  Jonquierss,  who  ooounanded  the  bri- 
gade, was  taken  prisoner. 

The  left  of  the  army  was,  at  this  time,  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  distant,  al  the  Pyeute  de  Batemer,  on 
the  Guadarama  river;  and  Colonel  Ponsonby's  brigade 
of  cavalry,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry  of  the  seventh 
division,  having  moved  forward  to  the  support  of  the 
troops  in  advance,  the  French  retired  upon  Majala- 
honda as  soon  as  they  observed  those  troops;  and  night 
having  come  on,  they  retired  upon  Alcorcon,  leaving  the 
raptured  guns  at  Majalahondc^  where  they  were  again 
taken  possession  of. 

After  this  partial  affair,  the  whole  army  moved  forf^ 
ward  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  and  its  left  toslk  - 
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pogsessiou  of  tbe  city  of  Madrid^  Joseph  Buonaparte 
iiavingr  retited  with  the  army  of  the  centre  by  the  roads 
of  Toledo  and  Araujuez,  leaTing  a  ^garrison  in  the 
Retiro. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellington,  finding  himself  com- 
pletely in  possession  of  Madrid,  gave  directions  for  the 
investment  of  the  Retiro;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  13th, 
detachments  of  the  seventh  division  of  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  Major-general  Hope,  and  of  the  third 
division  of  infantry,  under  the  command  of  the  Honour- 
able Major-general  Pakenham,  drove  in  the  enemy's 
posts  from  the  Prado  and  the  Botanical  Garden,  and 
the  works  which  had  been  constructed  outside  of  tbe 
park-wall;  and,  having  broken  through  the  wall  in 
different  places,  they  established  themselves  in  the 
palace  of  the  Retiro,  and  close  to  the  exterior  of  the 
enemy's  works  inclosing  the  building  called  La  China. 
The  troops  were  preparing  in  the  morning  to  attack 
these  works,  preparatory  to  the  arrangements  to  be 
adopted  for  the  attack  of  the  interior  line  and  building, 
when  tbe  governor  sent  out  an  officer,  desiring  to  ca- 
pitulate, and  the  marquis  granted  him  the  honours  of 
war,  with  the  security  of  the  soldiers'  baggage,  &c.  On 
tbe  14tb,  the  garrison  marched  out  on  their  road  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  the  works,  on  being  taken  pos- 
session of,  were  found  to  contain  a  garrison  of  two 
colonels,  a  number  of  other  officers,  with  rank  and  file, 
aatnoUnting,  in  the  whole,  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eight  men.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  stores,  there 
were  found  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  round  shot,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  shells,  twenty-three  thousand  muskets,  nearly 
three  millions  of  ball-cartridges,  and  a  profusion  of 
other  stoi^es,  belonging  to  tbe  army  of  the  centre ;  to 
which  must  be  added  a  great  quantity  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  army  of  Portugal,  amounting  to  eight 
field-gtins,  a  quantity  of  shot,  seven  hundred  barrels  of 
powder,  eight  hundred  thousand  ball-cartridges,  an 
immense  quantity  of  intrencbing-tooki,  &c. 

^  The  events  connected  with  the  occupation  of  Mad- 
*'id  fey  the  allied  army,"  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
"^are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence;  as 
they  form  a  proud  era  in  the  life  of  our  hero;  and  prove 
to  the  world,  in  what  a  high  degree  of  admiration  his 
talents  and  services  were  held  by  tbe  grateful  Spa- 
niards, and  the  detestation  and  haired  that  universally 
prevailed  against  tbe  usurper  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and 
the  instruments  of  his  usurpation. 

**  As  soon  as  accounts  arrived  at  Madrid  of  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  preparations  were  made  by  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte and  all  his  adherents  to  evacuate  the  city;  and, 
although  they  pretended  that  the  victory  was  on  the 


side  of  the  French  army,  it  was  obvious  to  the  citizens, 
from  the  alarm,  perturbation,  and  confusion,  which  at- 
tended all  their  movements,  that  the  contrary  was  the 
case.  The  advance  of  the  English  army  towards  the 
capital  soon  cleared  up  all  doubts  upon  the  subject: 
and  then  it  was  that  the  consternation  and  dismay  was 
at  its  height.  Orders  and  counter-orders  were  inces- 
santly issued  from  the  palace  for  the  departure  of  the 
French,  and  all  those  who  chose  to  accompany  them; 
and,  at  length,  it  was  finally  detern|ined  to  leave  the 
city  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  August.  This 
sudden  intimation  increased  the  disorder  of  the  fugi- 
tives. In  the  greatest  confusion  the  immense  convoy 
of  the  intrusive  government  was  collected.  Mourning 
and  lamentation  spread  through  all  the  houses  of  their 
partisans.  Some  sold  their  moveables  for  half  their 
value,  or  what  they  could  get;  others  gave  them  to  be 
kept  by  their  friends;  and  others  asked  that  favour 
from  the  patriots  themselves,  whom  but  a  few  days  be^ 
fore  they  had  looked  on  with  disdain. 

*^  In  the  afkemoon  of  the  12th,  the  allied  army  began 
to  enter  tbe  city;  and  from  that  moment  the  public  joy 
knew  no  bounds.  The  people  of  Madrid  now  seemed 
one  united  family.  Persons  known  and  unknown,  with- 
out difference  from  age,  sex,  or  condition,  conversed 
and  embraced,  giving  mutual  pledges  of  the  liberty 
they  had. so  anxiously  panted  for.  The  arrival  of  the 
first  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  officers,  raised 
this  joy  to  the  highest  pitch.  Never  did  any  people 
manifest  with  so  much  cordiality  and  energy  their  gra« 
titude  to  their  deliverers. 

^  The  entrance  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  into 
Madrid  was  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  enthusiasm  of 
all  ranks,  particularly  the  females,  bordered  on  mad- 
ness: they  were  frantic  with  joy.  The  entrance  into 
Salamanca,  Segovia,  and  Ildefonso,  was  equal  to.the  tri^ 
umphal  entries  of  the  heroea  of  antiquity;  but  when,  on 
the  second  day.  Lord  Wellington  made  his  entry  into 
the  capital,  the  spectacle  was  truly  grand.  His  lordship 
was  attended  by  the  flower  of  the  British  nobility,  and 
by  all  the  generals  of  the  allied  army ;  whilst  tbe 
Spanish  nobility,  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the 
magistrates,  and  all  the  principal  inhabitants,  came  out 
to  meet  him,  accompi^nied  by  almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  to  be  present  at  tbe  ceremony  of  the 
presentation  of  the  keys.  The  air  was  rent  with  cries 
of  *  Viva  le  Dtic  de  Rodrigo-  grande  !*  whilst  the  ele- 
gant females,  and  those  of  the  first  rank,  threw  under 
the  horses'  feet  not  only  laurels  and  flowers,  but  even 
their  shawls  and  veils,  which  were  of  the  finest  texture. 
When  the  marquis  attempted  to  alight  at  the  palace^ 
women  of  the  first  quality,  old  and  young,  hugged  and 
kissed  him)  and  even  every  person  whom  they  took  for 
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liiifiy  80  tbal  it  was  a  long*  time  before  he  and  the  ge* 
nerals  got  boosed.  There  was,  indeed,  little  trouble 
in  getting  billets;  for  the  inhabitants  got  hold  of  the 
British  officers  where  they  could  find  them,  and  insisted 
on  making  them  inmates  of  their  houses. 

*^  On  the  13th  of  August  was  proclaimed,  by  order  of 
the  Biarquis  of  Wellington,  as  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  as  formed  by  the  cortes; 
Don  Carlos  Espana,  gOTemor  of  the  capital  and  its  pro- 
vince, and  Marshal  Miguel  Alava,  presiding  on  this 
solemn  occasion.  The  ceremony  was  performed  amidst 
the  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  who  were  then  making 
their  last  efibrts  to  defend  the  inciosure  of  the  Retire ; 
and  thus,  at  the  sao^e  time,  it  may  be  said,  were  heard 
the  last  groans  of  oppression  and  the  first  Foice  of  inde- 
pendence. Thus  did  the  suffering  patriots  see  them- 
selves freed  from  the  horrid  load  of  disgrace,  at  the 
same  instant  in  which  appeared  to  their  eyes  the  lumiu'^ 
ous  torch  of  their  future  felicity  and  social  security. 

^  The  council  of  Madrid,  in  the  midst  of  this  scene 
of  war  and  politics,  were  not  unmindful  of  the  softer 
duties  of  social  life;  and,  wishing  to  offer  the  Marquis 
of  Wellington  a  proof  of  their  gratitude,  determined  to 
entertain  htm  with  a  magnificent  ball.  The  numerous 
and  enlightened  concourse  who  assisted  at  ir,  the  de- 
corations of  the  ball  itself,  the  abundance  of  the  wines, 
fruits,  &&,  the  order  and  urbanity  of  all,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  general,  presented  a  scene  worthy 
of  admiration,  even  to  those  most  accustomed  to  these 
scenes. 

.  ^The  Spanish  authoritieo,  however,  were  not  content 
with  mere  demonstrations  of  joy;  but,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  marquis,  took  a  most  important  step  for 
the  speedy  return  of  the  misled  jurameniados  to  their 
social  and  military  duties ;  and  General  Alava  repub- 
lished his  proclamation  to  the  Spanish  soldiers  under 
Joseph's  colours,  which  had  already  been  issued  from 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Anglo-Hispauo-Portoguese 
army  on  the  29th  of  the  preceding  month,  in  which  he 
says — 

*'  *  The  General  and  Extraordinary  Cortes  of  the  na- 
tion, wishing  to  celebrate  the  political  constitution  of  the 
monarchy,  have  decreed  a  general  pardon  to  all  Spanish 
military  men,  of  whatever  tank  they  may  be,  and  who 
•re  in  the  service  of  the  tyrant,  upon  their  abandoning 
it,  and  presenting  themselves  to  the  Spanish  chiefs,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  Being  charged  by  the  su- 
preme government  to  the  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  I 
judge  it  my  duty  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  fa- 
vourable disposition  of  our  legitimate  government,  in 
order  that  you  may  take  advantage  of  it,  and  return 
into  the  bosom  of  your  beloved  country,  and  the  esti- 
mation of  your  oouotrymen.    The  moment  is  most  op- 


portune; the  enemy  cannot  much  longer  support  them- 
selves in  the  interior  of  the  country;  and,  in  retiring 
from  our  frontiers,  your  fate  is  decided  :-^you  aK  going 
to  perish  in  the  war  of  the  north. 

**  VYour  country,  brothers,  friends,  are  greatly  offended 
by  your  infamous  desertion;  and  you  will  give  rise  to  a 
new  war,  unless  you' accept  the  offers  of  this  proclama* 
tion.  Hasten  then  to  present  yourselves  to  the  Spanish 
authorities,  or  the  advanced  posts  of  the  allied  army ; 
and  in  this  manner  you  will  cause  your  faults  to  be 
forgotten,  by  shewing  that  your  heart  was  Spanish, 
although  your  exterior  deportment  gave  reason  fbr 
doubting  it.' 

^The  Spanish  general  .concluded  his  address  by  statingf 
that  all  those  who  came  in  should  also  be  paid  for  their 
arms,  and  such  other  military  articles  as  they  should 
bring  with  them;  and  so  great  was  the  effect  of  the 
proclamation,  that,  even  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a 
great  number  of  those  unfortunate  and  misguided  men 
made  their  appearance,  and,  having  taken  the  oaths,  of 
fidelity,  joined  their  brethren  in  arms.  In  fact,  it  had 
such  an  influence,  as  even  to  produce  daily  desertions 
from  Joseph's  army,  to  the  amount  of  thousands.  His 
whold  line  of  retreat,  in  short,  was  covered  with  desert- 
ers ;  and^  on  the  2l8t,  it  was  known  that  the  intrusive 
king  had  changed  his  route,  and  was  then  proceeding 
by  the  Arragon  road." 

The  towns  of  La  Mancha  were  at  this  time  inundated 
with  deserters  from  Joseph's  army;  and  nearly  two  thou- 
sand, it  was  said,  had  entered  the  capital,  whilst  many 
of  the  French  partisans,  who  had  not  actually  taken  up 
arms,  returned  to  their  houses,  disgusted  with  the  treat- 
ment which  they  had  met  with  from  the  retreating 
army. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellington  remained  at  Madrid  until 
the  22d  of  August;  and  on  that  morning  the  new  council 
went  in  a  body  from  the  Consistorial  Hall,  with  the 
ceremonies  of  state,  under  the  presidency  of  Field- 
Marshal  Don  Carlos  d'Espana,  commandant-general  ad 
interim  of  New  Castile,  and  of  the  capital,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  royal  palace,  to  compliment  our  hero  as 
General  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and,  being  admitted 
into  his  presence,  the  general  addressed  his  excellency, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  council,  in  the  following 
terms : — 

<*  Most  excellent  lord, — ^The  council  of  the  capital  of 
Spain,  which  has  deserved  the  public  confidence,  and 
which  was  elected  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  sanctioned  by  the  General  and  Extraordinary 
Cortes  of  the  nation,  comes  to  oflfer  to  your  excellency 
the  sincere  expression  of  its  respect  apd  gratitude.  The 
inhabitants  of  Madrid,  justly  celebrated  in  history,  by  > 
their  heroic  patriotism,  and  who,  in  the  glorioos  i^rug-    ^. 
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gla  in  mhiA  tke  nalion  is  engsgad,  were  the  fint  peo* 
pie  who,  withoet  other  force  tha*  their  loyalty,  shed 
their  blood  to  defend  the  independence  of  their  country 
end  the  rights  of  iheir  legitimate  soyereign,  manifest  to 
yonr  excellency,  by,  the  voice  of  their  magistrates,  the 
eatisbction  they  feel  at  seeing,  in  the  palace  of  their 
kings,  the  illostrioas  conqaeror  of  Vimiera  and  Tela* 
▼erai  the  deliverer  of  Portugal;  the  conqueror  of  Ciu- 
ded  Rodrigo  and  Badajoa;  the  hero  who,  in  the  plains 
of  Salamanca,  hombled  the  pride  of  our  perfidious  and 
^uel  f  nemies,  frustrated  their  designs,  and  broke  the 
chains  which  disgraced  the  capitarof  the  Spanish  em* 
pire— a  memorable  victory,  which  history  shall  trans* 
mit  to  the  most  remote  posterity. 

**  My  lord  dukef*-«-The  representatives  of  a  most  loyal 
and  gratefhl  people  hope,  that  your  excellency^  thus 
worthily  placed  at  the  head  of  Spanish  greatness,  will 
be  pleased  to  take  this  capital  under  your  particular 
protection ;  and  that  the  efiects  of  this  benefit  will  be 
the  continuation  of  that  precious  liberty  which  we  ac» 
knowledge  to  owe  to  your  excellency,  and  the  resto« 
ration  to  his  throne  of  the  monarch,  who  is  the  object 
of  our  persevering  love  and  hoiiour,  and  destined  to 
feign,  according  to  a  wise  constitution,  over  an  illus- 
trious people,  who  will  for  ever  be  worthy  of  their  li** 
berty  froii^  the  sacrifices  they  have  made.** 

To  this  the  marquis  returned  the  following  answer:— 

<<  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  honour  which  the  most 
noble  and  Isyal  council  of  Madrid  has  done  me  in  this 
visit,  and  am  highly  gratified  with  the  polite  language 
fa  which  your  excellency,  speaking  in  its  name,  has 
been  pleased  to  mention  the  principal  occurrences  of 
die  war  in  which  I  have  borne  a  part.  I  have  par- 
ticular satisfaction  in  receiving  a  body  of  magistrates 
elected  by  the  foithfhl  people  of  Madrid,  according  to 
Ibe  forms  provided  by  the  constitntion,  sanctioned  by 
the  genend  and  extraordinary  Gorles,  which,  possess- 
ing the  confidence  end  infloence  of  the  people,  carry 
into  exectttiott  the  laws  with  impartiality  and  vigour. 
Ths  events  of  war  are  in  the  Imnds  of  Providence ; 
but  I  trust  that  these  genfkmen  and  iahabitante  of  Ma^ 
drid,  will  not  doubt  that  1  shall  continue  to  make  every 
edbrt  in  my  power,  to  carry  Into  exeeutieii  the  orders 
of  his  royal  highness,  who  exercisee  the  authority  in  the 
name  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  behalf  of  the  interest- 
ing caose  of  Spaing  and  I  hope  that  these  eflfhrts  will 
not  onty  contribute  to  preserve  the  peacer  and  secnrify 
of  the  city  of  Madrid,  but  aho,  ultimately,  to  establish 
the  independence,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  Spain.^' 

The  most  important  result  attending  the  victory  of 
Sakmanca,  and  the  advance  of  our  hero  to  Madrid, 
1M»  the  raising  the  siege  of  Cadin  by  the  French.  This 
^y  had,  for  a  considerable  timci  been  in  a  state  which 


reedered  its  inhabitanta  prisoners  on  Ae  land«side,.iind 
subjected  them  to  much  distress  from  scarcity  and  sick^ 
ness.  This  was  aggravated  by  the  sense  of  danger  iVom 
a  bombardment,  which,  though  distant,  bad  latteriy,  by 
means  of  improvements  in  destructive  contrivance,  he* 
come  more  serious.  All  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards 
themselves  to  break  up  the  blockade  had  failed;  and 
even  where  the  enemy  bad  been  obliged  to  withdraw 
the  greater  part  of  their  troops,  the  strength  of  the  works 
discouraged  any  efibrt  to  force  them.  The  victorious 
career  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  recalling  of  aeoMof 
the  French  veterans  from  Spain,  made  it  neoesaary  for 
the  enemy  to  concentrate  their  forces;  and,  as  a  step 
towards  this  purpose,  they  resolved  upon  abandoning 
the  siege.  Accordingly,  on  the  24tb  and  35tb  of  Au- 
gust, they  abandoned  their  works  opposite  to  Cadix 
and  th^  bla;  leaving  behind  them  a  numerous  artillery, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  powder;  most  of  the 
ordnance,  however,  was  rendered  unserviceable. 

Two  days  after  the  evacuation  of  the  lines  of  CSadiz, 
a  combined  force,  under  General  Le  Cruz  and  Goboel 
Skerret,  entered  the  city  of  Seville,  in  which  were 
eight  French  battalions  of  infantry  and  two  legimeiitB 
of  cavalry ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  eonflict,  in  the  streets, 
on  the  bridge,  and  in.  the  suburbs,^  the  French  were 
driven  out,  leaving  behind  tbem  their  horses,  baggi^ge, 
and  effects,  and  about  two  hundred  prisoners.  Aboul 
the  sat|ie  time,  the  French  evacuated  the  city  and  castle 
of  Arcofr,  in  Andalusia,  and  all  the  line  from  Guadaliite 
to  Ronda,  blowing  up  their  fortifications,  and  destroyr 
ing  their  cannon  and  ammunitiom 

Pat  to  return  to  the  operations  of  I^ord  Welliegtun's 
army. — ^As  Massena  was  now  expected  to  take  the  t6mk^ 
mand  of  the  French  army  of  Portugal,  and  once  more 
to  tiy  his  fortune  against  his  illustrious  rival,  it  became 
necessary  for  Lord  Wellington  to  watch  his  motiona. 
Accordingly,  he  quitted  Madrid  on  the  1st  of  Septem* 
ber,  having  previously  ordered  his  troops  to  be  col* 
lectedat  Arevalo*  At  this  time,  Joseph  Buonaparte 
had  joined  Marshal  Suchet,  in  Valencia.  The  latter 
was  posted  upon  the  Xuoar,  watching  the  troops  under 
General  Maitland;  which,  after  an  advance  from  AIi« 
cant,  had  retreated,  and  were  cantoned  in  the  viUages 
around  that  city.  Marshal  Soolt  was  in  Granada  hm 
had  been  followed  by  Ballasteres,  who  had  keen  sue^ 
oessful  in  harassing  his  rear.  Cordova  and  Jean  were 
cleared  of  the  invaders^  General  Sir  Rowland  Hill  wm 
at  Troxillo,  whence  he  waste  advance tiji  Oropcsa* 

Lord  Wellington'a  army  marchod  from  Arevale  oft 
the  4th  of  September,  and  passed  the  Deoro  on  the  6th» 
at  the  fords  of  Herreva  and  El  Abrojo.  General  Fi^^ 
in  the  mean  time»  havings  heard  of  the  auirsader  of  A»* 
toif^,  returned  tathe Esia,  aadaMmbed  upon Garva» 
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jaleit  witb  amw  tesuppriaii  and  4;atoff  die  Portufirti^ge 
nilitiat  emplayed  opder  LieotenanUgeneFal  th6  Conde 
d'Amarante  in  blockading  Zamora.  .Tbis^geDeral/ how- 
ever, effected- bia  retreat,  without  loss,  to  the  froDtiera 
of  Portugal;  and  General  Foy  could  do  no  more  than 
casry  off  the  French  garriaon,  which  be  did  on  the  29th 
of  August,  tbinkiog  their  .poaiti<>a  unaafe,  and 'then 
marched  for  Tordeaillaa.   . 

The  whole  remains  of  the  army  of  Portugal  being 
now  collected  between  Valladolid  and  Tordesiilaa,  pur 
bero  found  their  adrancedguard,  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, atrongly  poated  on  the  heights  of  La  Cisterniga ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  received  intelligence  that  there 
was, a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  and  about  the  for- 
mer place. 

Aa  it  was  late  in  the  day  before  the  allied  troops  had 
crossed  the  Douro,  the  marquis  resolved  not  to  move 
forward  before  the  next  momjng;  but  the  enemy  re- 
tired from  La  Cisterniga  during  the  night,  and  aban- 
doqed  Yalladolid  in  the  morning,  as. soon  as  they  saw 
the  British  advance,  blowing  up  the  bridge  on  crossing 
the  Pisuerga,  in  order  to  elude  pursuit.  They  were 
closely  followed,  however,  by  the  Honourable  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Ponsonby,  with  a  detachment  of  the 
]2th  i^ht  dragoons,  through  the  town;  but  some  time 
having,  elapsed .  before  the  infantry  could/come  up,  the 
retiring  troppa  could  not  be  prevented  from  destroying 
the  bridges;  by.  which  means  their  loss  was  leas  than 
might. have  been  expected.  In  fact,  ao  great  was  the 
terror  of  the  French,  thfeit  they  fired  only  five  guna  be- 
fore they  hustily  fled  towards  Burgos;  and,  on  beingover- 
taken  by  aofne.  of  the  Britiah  cavalry,  tbey  abandoned 
ibeir  provisions,  ammunition,  baggage- waggons,  &c. 

.Although  Yalladolid  had  been  only  a  few  days  under 
the  French  yoke,  the  entrance  of  the  British  troops  waa 
^hailed  by  the  inhabitants  with  inconceivable  joy;  and 
our  bero,  with  the.  most  judicious  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  poor  Spaniards,  had  all  the  wagg4>na  brought  into 
,tbe  city,  laden  witfi  plunder,  and  permitted  the  dis- 
tressed inhabitaata  to  recover  their  lost  property.  Sucb 
noble  conduct  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  and 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  enemy  retired  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Pisu- 
crga,  and,  in  the  evening,  had  reached  Duenas.  Though 
the  GalMciau  army  had  retired  from  Astorga,  on  the 
approach  of  General  Foy;  yet  no  sooner,  had  he  com* 
menced  bis  retreat  on  the  Douro,  than  they  agaia  ad* 
vanced  to .  the  Esla.  At  this  period,  the  marquis  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  Lieutenant-genera]  Sir  Bow- 
land  Hill,  tl^at  be  had  advanced  as  far  as  Llerena^  in. 
pursuit  of  the  troops  under  General  Drouet. 

Lord  Wellington  continued  to  follow  the  enenby  wfth 
the  whole,  qf  bb  troops  until  the  16th  of  September* 
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when  be.?waa  joined  at  Pampliega  by  three  diviaions  of 
infantry,  and  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  of  the  army  of 
Gallicia;  his  excellency  the  Captain-general  Castanos 
having  arrived  at  bead*quarters  on  the  14th. 

On  the  16th,  the  retreating  enemy  had  taken  a  strong 
position  on  the  height  behind  Celada  del  Carmioo,  whon 
his  lordship  made  arrangements  for  attacking  them  on 
the  morning  of  the  following  day;  but  they  thought  pro* 
per  to  retire  during  the  night,  and  were  driven  to  the 
heights  dose  to  Burgos,  through  which  town  *they  re- 
tired during  the  night  of  the  17th,  leaving  behind  them 
some  clothing  and  other  atores,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
wheat  and  barley.  After  this  they  retired  to  Briviesca, 
where  they  were  joined  by  about  seven  thousand  con* 
scripts  from  France. 

It  was  necessary  to  pass  the  river  of  Arlanzon,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Burgos;  but  the  castle  of  that  town  com- 
mands the  passages  of  the  river,  and  the  roads  commu- 
nicating with  them,  so  completely,  that  the  British  army 
could  not  cross  it  before  the  19th,  when  that  operation 
was  eflfected  in  two  oolumns,  tbe  fifth  division  aqd  Bri- 
gadier-general Bradford's  brigade  above  the  town, 
whilst  the  first  division,  with  Brigadier-general  Pack's 
brigade,  and  Major-general  Anson's  cavalry,  passed 
below  it. 

The  city  pf  Burgos,  which  might  pow  be  consider  d 
as  tbe  last  refuge  of  tbe  French  in  that  part  of  Spain,  is 
situated  in  that  divjaion  of  tbe  country  allotted  to  the 
army  of  the  north;  and  General  Cafiarelli,  who  had 
been  there  on  the  17th,  bad  placed  in  the  castle  a  garri-^ 
son  of  the  troops  of  that  army,  consisting,  as  was  re- 
ported, of  two  tbousand  five  hundred  men*  The  enemy 
had  not  only  bestowed  immense  labour  in  fortifying 
this  castle  of  Burgos,  but  had  also  occupied,  with  a 
h%M'n*work|  the  hill  of  SU  Michael's,  which  has  a  con- 
siderable comm.and  over  sonie  of  the  works  of  the  cas- 
tle, at  tbe  distance  of  three  hundred  yards.  They  bad 
also  occupied  other  parts  of  that  hill  with  various  works, 
for  the  protection  of  their  picquetsjand  outposts. 

The  first,  division  of  the  allied  army  had  no  aooner 
crossed  the  river  Arlanzon,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
than  the  enemy's  outposts  were  driven  in  by  tbe  light 
infantry  battalion  of  Colonel  Sterlipg's  brigade,  under 
tbe  command  of  the  Honourable  Major  Cocks,  sup-  . 
ported  by  Brigadier-general  Pack's  brigade ;  and  the 
enemy's  outworks  on  the  hill  of  8t.  Michael's,  with  the 
exception  of  the  horn-work,  were  occupied  by  the 
allied  troops,  which  were  posted  close  to  the  bom- 
work. 

As  soon  as  it  ^as  dark,  the  same  troopa,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  tbe  forty^recond  regiment,  attacked  and  carried 
by  assault  the  homework  which  the  enemy  had  occupied  ^ 
in  great  strength.    In  this  aflfair,  the  allies  captured 
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cbree  pieoes  ^oannoB,  and  one  etpteiii,  nrith  sixty-two 
otbera»  prisonera;  bat»  at  the  taine  time,  ^ewing  to  tbe 
etrength  of  tiie  work,  their  loas  was  very  severe. 

On  the  two  following  days,  the  allied  troops  were  ac- 
tively employed  in  establidiing  themselves  on  the  hill  of 
St.  Michael's,  and  in  constructing  such  works  as  were 
best  adapted  to  forward  their  future  operations.  At 
thfit  period,  tbe  whole  army  had  crossed  the  Ar(ansoa, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sixth  division  of  the  Spanish 
infantry;  |ind  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Burgos  was  re- 
gularly commenced. 

Though  tbe  city  of  Burgos  itself  was  in  possession  of 
the  allied  forces,  yet  the  head-quarters  were  at  Villa 
loro,  in  its  vicinity;  and  the  operations  were  still  car- 
ried on  against  the  castle.  On  tbe  night  of  the  29d,  tbe 
Marquis  of  Wellington  directed  an  attempt  to  be  made 
to  take  by  storm  the  exterior  line  of  the  enemy's  works, 
one  of  the  batteries  destined  to  protect  tbe  allied  po- 
aition  having  been  in  such  a  state  of  preparation  as  to 
^  give  hopes  that  it  would  be  ready  to  open  on  die  morn- 
ing of  the  2Sd. 

The  attack  was  to  have  been  made  by  detachments  of 
Portuguese  troops  belonging  to  the  sixth  division,  which 
occupied  the  town  of  Burgos,  and  invested  the  castle  on 
the  south-west  side,  on  the  enemy's  left,  whilst  a  de- 
tachment of  the  first  division,  under  Major  Lawrie  of  the 
seventy-ninth  regiment,  should  scale  the  wall  in  front. 

Tbe  Portuguese  troops  were  so  strongly  opposed, 
that  they  were  unable  to  make  any  progress  on  tbe  ene- 
m/s  flank,  and  the  success  of  the  escalade  was  conse- 
quently impracticable. 

On  the  27th,  the  batteries  of  the  allied  army  were 
completed,  and  ready  to  open  on  the  enemy's  interior 
lines,  as  soon  as  the  besieging  troops  could  be  es« 
tablisbed  within  the  exterior  works:  and  tbe  enemy's 
army  of  observation,  at  the  same  period,  Was  about 
Pancorbo  and  Miranda  on  the  Ebro,  widi  their  advanced 
posts  at  Briviesca ;  but  they  had  hitherto  made  no  at- 
tempt to  impede  tbe  operations  of  the  assailants. 

On  the  failure  of  the  proposed  assault  on  tbe  exterior 
lines  of  Burgos,  it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed  by 
sap.  Several  mines  were  accordingly  prepared;  one 
of  which  being  exploded,  at  midnijfbt,  on  the  29th,  a 
breach  was  miade  in  tbe  outer  wall,  which  some  of  the 
party  destined  to  attack  it,  were  enabled  to  storm;  but, 
owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  detachment  who 
were  to  support  the  advanced  posts,  missed  their  way, 
and  the  advance  were  driven  from  the  breach  before 
they  could  be  effectually  supported. 

Another  mme  bad  been  placed  under  the  wall,  which 
was  ready  on  the  morning  of  tbe  4th  of  October,  and  a 
fire  was  opened  the  same  morning  fW)m  a  battery  con- 
structed under  cover  of  the  horn-work. 


Hie  cannonade  from  tbk  battely  improved  the  breach 
first  made;  and  the  explosion  of  the  second  mine,  at 
five  o'clock  the  same  evening,  eflfected  a  second  breach; 
on  which  both  were  immediately  stormed  by  the  second 
battaKott  of  tbe  24th  regiment,  under  Ae  command  of 
Captain  Hedderwick,  which  had  been  ordered  into  Ibe 
trenches  for  that  purpose;  and  the  allied  troops  were 
established  within  tbe  exterior  line  of  the  works  of  Hie 
castle  of  Bofgos. 

The  French  army  was  still  upon  the  Ebro,  and  made 
no  efEnt  to  disturb  the  besiegers,  though  they  had  ex- 
tended their  left  as  far  as  l^^^rono,  but  with  what  in« 
tention  does  not  appear. 

After  the  attack  of  the  4th,  two  sorties  were  made  by 
the  garrison  on  the  6th,  and  the  10th;  in  which  they 
considerably  injured  the  works  of  tbe  allies,  and  occa- 
sioned some  loss  of  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  die  enemy,  the  assail* 
ants  had  established  themselves,  on  tbe  llth  of  October, 
within  about  one  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  interior 
line^  which  it  was  even  then  in  their  power  to  assault; 
and  they  had  also  effected  a  considerable  4>reach  in  an- 
other part  of  the  same  line,  near  to  wbich  a  body  of  Ae 
British  troops  were  established. 

The  besiegers  were  also  carrying  on  their  snbterra* 
nean  approaches  with  great  perseverance,  and  wercfiv 
advanced  in  the  prejparatioii  of  another  mine. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  having  received  a  supply  of 
ammunition  from  Santander>  and  having  completed  a 
mine  under  the  charoh  of  St.  Remaua,  which  stood  in 
an  outwork  of  the  second  line,  our  hero  determined 
that  the  breach,  which  had  been  effected  in  the  second 
line,  should  be  stormed  on  that  evening,  at  the  moment 
tbe  mine  should  explode;  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
the  line  should  be  attacked  by  escalade. 

The  mine  succeeded ;  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown 
lodged  a  party  of  the  ninth  ca^adores,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Spanish  troops  of  the  regiment  of  Asturias, 
in  the  outwork.  A  detachment  of  the  king's  German 
Legion,  under  MaforWurmb,  carried  the  breach,  and 
a  detachment  of.  the  guards  succeeded  in  escaladtng  the 
line ;  but  the  enemy  opened  euch  a  destructive  fire  uporf 
these  last  two  detachments,  from  the  third  line,  and 
the  body  of  the  castle  itself,  and  they  were  attacked  by 
numbers  so  superior,  before  they  could  receive  the  sup- 
port allotted  them,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retirs» 
widi  considerable  loss. 

In  order  to  further  the  operations,  another  mine  wan 
commenced  under  the  second  line  from  the  church  ef 
St.  Romano,  of  which  the  assailants  sdll  remained  in 
possession* 

The  hopes  of  success  now  grew  lamter,  eepecmllyjas 
the  French  army  began  to  mal^e  d^monstntiotta  of  m 
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dUdfB  to  Ttiw  the  giefi;^.  Tbd  array  ^Portugal  bU 
been  reinforced  by  fresh  troops  froQi  France*  and  by  all 
Ibe  disposable  -foroe'of  die  army  of  the  north»  and  was 
ttow  in  considerable  strength.  On  the  IStb,  tbey  made 
a  recoMJoissance  of  the  allied  outposts  at  Monasterio; 
'and,  -on  the  18th»  they  made  an  attack  in  fosce^  and 
H^ained  pessession  of  the  heights  commandhiB^  that  town, 
whenoe  the  ontpoets  had  been  compelled  le  retire. 
They  afterwards  atCesafted  to  drive  in  other  otftpest% 
bat  for  the  tine  they  were  repulsed. 

There  were  four  armies  at  this  period  soath  of  the 
DoOTo;  Joseph'  Buonaparte's,  Soehet's^  Soult*s,  and  a 
feice  foraserly  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz*  All 
^hesehad  now  united,  and  were  advancing  in  a  ooluraa 
iowards  the  Tagos.  This  force,  amounting  to  nearly 
eigh^  thousand  men^  was,  noBMaally,  under  the  oomi- 
■sand  of  Joseph  Buonapauie;  but,  in  reality,  its  move- 
jtoenta  were  directed  by  Ifarshal  Soult.  General  HSI 
«ow  sent  inteUigeaoe  to  Lord  Wellington  of  the  eae- 
iny^s  advance  towards  the  T^us,  which  was  already 
fordabk  by  indimlcials  in  many  places,  aod"  was  likely 
noon  lo  become  so  for  an  army.  Lord  Wellington, 
iherelbre,  ordered  him  to  retire  irom  his  position  on  the 
Tagu%  if  he  should  find  that  he  conid  not  maintain  k 
with  advantage;  and  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
laregoittg  circumstances,  that  his  lordship  should-  be 
near  to  him,  ia  order  that  his  own  army  should  not  be 
iimnblted  fVom  Sir  Sowlaod,  in  consequence  of  any  of 
ihe  mofveiiiente  which  be  mig;h(  find  himself  uqder  the 
Mnemmij  of  oiaking* 

h  oontfequeace  el*  this  aFrangement,  his  lordship 
raised  the  siege  of  BurgoA  on  the  night  of  the  20th :  and, 
by  the  activity 'Of  dbe  various  staff-offioers,  every  thitig 
was  carried  off  in  the  coarse  of  one  night,  excelling  a 
lew  pieces  of  ord dance:  and  such  was  the  secrecy  used, 
that  the  enemy  appears  not  to  have  known  of  it  for  some 
time;  for  ibey  did  aot  follow  the  allies  until  the  eve* 
Aing  of  the  SKd,  when  ten  thousand  of  their  troops  were 
encamped  between  Burgos  and  the  British  army. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  the  allies  were  encamped 
at  Celada  del  Camino  and  Homillos,  with  the  light  ca- 
valry at  Esiapan  apd  Baniel.  On  the  23d,  they  con- 
•  tinned  their  march,  the  right  to  Torqueroada,  the  left  to 
Cordevilla;  at  which  two  places  the  whole  crossed  the 
river  Pisuerga*  During  tbese  movements,  the  enemy 
pleased  close  on  the  rear  of  the  allied  army,  attacking 
irith  their  cavalry  and  light  troops,  whenever  they  had 
an  opportunity.  On  the  24th,  .the  army  continued  its 
retreat,  and  took  up  iia  grpund  on  the  Girrioa,  with  its 
right  at  Duenas,  and  its  left  at  Villa  Muriel.  On  this 
day  the  army  was  joined  by  the  first  guards  from  Corun- 
MU  Ob  the  35th,  the  enemy  attacked  the  left  wing  of 
the  allies  at  Yilla  Muriait  bat  were  impulsed  with  some 


loss.  On  the  SnA,  the  Mi^fqaJs  of  Welliagtoa  ordered 
the  army  to  break  vp  from  the  Carrion  $  and  he  inmiedft- 
ately  marched  up  Cal>econ  del  Campo,  where  be  agm 
crcMaed  the  Pisoeiga.  Here  tbe  army  halted  for  two 
days;  and,  on  the 37th,  the  marquis  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  whole  of  the  French  army,  as  they  pieced 
theamelves  opposite  to  him  on  the  Pisuerga.  They  ap* 
peered  to  be  in  great  strength;  and,  from  the  best  in- 
foimation,  it  was  stated  that  the  army  of  Portugal  had 
received  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  men,  indad* 
ing  cavalry,  firem  France.  Two  divisions  of  infantry 
belonging  to  the  anny  of  the  north  had  also  joined ; 
and,  as  the  cavalry  of  the  latter  army  was  with  them, 
it  gave  to  the  pumuing  enemy  a  force  of  five  thousand 
men  in  that  department  aione.  The  advanced  guard  of 
tbe  French  army  was  now  about  two  mHes  in  front  of 
their  main  body,  and  about  one  mile  from  Cabecon; 
and,  oa  the  SStfi,  they  aiet  only  extended  their  right, 
bat  endeavoured  to  force  tbe  bridges  of  Siroances  and 
Valladolid ;  the  former  of  which  was  defende<l  by  Cop* 
lonel  Halket  with  his  brigade  of  tbe  seventh  divisien, 
and  tbe  latter  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  wirh  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  seventh  division.  At  length,  Colonel 
Halket,  being  closely  pressed,  blew  up  the  bridge;  de>* 
tHohiag  at  the  same  time  the  Bruaswtck  Oels  regiment 
to  Terdesillas,  towards  which  quarter  the  enemy  bad 
pushed  on  a  body  of  troops  op  this  evening ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  auurquis  was  acqufinted  with  Ibis  circum^ 
stance,  he  judged  it  proper  to  break  up  from  tbe  Pisu* 
erga,  and  to  cross  the  Douro;  which  object  was  effected 
without  difficulty  on  the  29th,  by  the  bridges  of  Puente 
Vouro  and  Tudela. 

On  the  approach  of  tbe  enemy's  detachment  to  Tor- 
desiUas,  the  bridge  there  bad  be^n  destroyed ;  but  the 
marquis  sent  orders  to  the  regiment  of  Brunswick  Oels^ 
to  take  post  on  its  ruins,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  repairing  it.  In  tbe  course  of  the 
nigfar,  hoaever,  of  the  29th,  he  receijFed  intelligence 
that  the  corps  .had  been  obliged  to  abamllon  its  posts ; 
and,  as  he  Iiad  seen  tbe  whole  of  tbe  Frendi  army  in 
march  towards  Tordesillas  on  that  evening,  he  felt  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  be  therefore  marched  tbe  whole 
of^he  British  force  to  that  quarter,  at  an  early  hour,  on 
the  aiming  of  the  90th,  moving  upoti  his  left,  and  post- 
ing the  troops  on  the  heights  between  Tordesillas  and 
Rueda. 

On  his  arrival,  the  marquis  found  that  the  enemy 
had  nearly  repaired  the  bridge,  but  had  hitherto  made 
no  attempt  to  pass  it,  being' in  some  measure  taken  by 
surprise  by  tbe  promptitude  and  rapidity  of  the  British 
movements.  Our  hero's  appearance,  indeed,  seems  to- 
tally tb  have  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  FVench  ge^ 
neval  |  for,  e«  the  Slat,  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  con^ 
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•i4erable  fbrce  in  the  Tieiiuty  of  the.Britidi  army,  some 
of  bis  troop*  having  been  marched  off  towards  Yallado- 
lid,  and  qthers  in  the  direction  to  Tore. .  ^ 

These  operations  of  the  main  army  were  followed  by 
corresponding  movements  of  the  forces  under  General 
Hill,  who  had  received  directions  to  march  northwards; 
and  early  in  November  he  arrived. on  the  Adaja,  where 
be  was  in  fall  communication  with  the  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lington. The  allied  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Ma- 
drid, having  first  destroyed  the  fort  of  La  Chinay  and 
all  the  stores  and  guns  it  contained  which  had  not  been 
removed. 

Tbe  French  having  repaired  the  bridge  at  Toro 
sooner  than  Lord  Wellingrton  expected,  he  sent  orders, 
on  the  4th  of  November;  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill  to  march 
by  FontiveroB  upou  Alba  de  Tormes;  and  he  biAiself 
brpfce  up  on  the  6th,  from  the  position  in  front  of  Tor- 
desiUaSy  marching  towards  the  heights  of  San  Christo- 
val,  in  front  of  Salamanca.  On  tbe  8th,  he  took  up  a 
position  on  thoae  heights ;  and,  on  the  same  day.  Ge- 
neral Hill  occupied  the  town  and  castle  of  Alba,  posting 
troops  on  the  Tormes  to  support  them.  On  the  9th, 
the  enemy  drove  in  the  picquets  of  Major-general 
Long's  brigade  of  cavalry,  in  front  of  Alba ;  and  the 
majors-general  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops 
tbrpQgh  Alba  on  the  following  morning.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  whole  of  the  Frendi  army  approached 
the  "british  positions  on  the  Tormes,  attacking  the  troops 
in  Alba  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  infantry.  They  made  no  impresMon  on 
them,  however;  but  withdrew  the  cannon,. and  the 
greater  part  of  their  troops,  on  the  same  night ;  nov  did 
they  think  proper  to  renew  the  attack. 

On  the  14th,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Tormes  in  full 
force,  at  three  fords,  near  Lucinas,  about  two  leagues 
above  Alba;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  marquis 
immediately  broke  up. from  San  Christoval,  and  ordered 
the  troops  to  move  towards  Arapiles;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
ascertained  the  direction. of  the  march  of  the  French 
army  from  the  fords,  h^  moved,  with  the  second  division 
of  infantry,  and  all  the  cavalry  that  could  be  collected, 
in  order  io  attack  them.  To  protject  this  movement,  he 
left  Lieutenant-general  SirRowIandHill  with  the  fourth 
and  Lieutenant-general  Hamilton's  division  in  front  of 
Alba,  whilst  the  third  division  was  in  reserve  on  the 
Arapiles,  to  secure  the  possession  of  that  position.  He 
fimnd,  however,  that  the  enemy  were  already  too  nu- 
merous, and  loo  strongly  posted  at  Mpzarbes,  to  be  at- 
tacked; and  he,  therefore,  confined  himself  to  a  can- 
nonade of  their  cavalry,  under  which  he  reconnoitred 
their  position. 

In  the  evening,  the  marquis  withdrew  all  tlrie  troops 
from  the  vicinity  of  Alba  towaids4he  Atayiles ;  merely 


leaving  a  small  Spanish  garrison  in  the  casde,  but  de- 
stroying-the  bridge. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  and  the  next  morning  (the 
I6th),  he  also  moved  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops 
through  Salamanca,  and  placed  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
Edward  Paget,  with  the  first  division  of  infantry,  on  the 
right,  at  AldeaTejada,  in  order  to  secure  that  passage 
for  the  troops  over  the  Zanguen,  in  case  tbe  enemy^s 
moTements  on  the  right  flank  of  the  allies  should  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  his  communication 
with  Salamanca  or  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  our  hero  discoveted 
that  the  enemy  were  fortifying  their  position  ofMo- 
zarbes,  which  they  had  taken  up  the  preceding  oight; 
and,  at  tbe  same  time,  that  they  were  moving  bodies  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  towards  their  own  left,  extending 
towards  the  communications  of.  the  allies  with  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  It  was  then  obvious  that  it  was  the  enemy^s 
intention  to  act  upon  these  communications;  and,  as  they 
were  too  strong,  as  well  as  too  strongly  posted,  for  him 
to  think  of  attacking  them,  he  determined  to  move 
upon  that  fortress.  The  allied  army  was  therefore  put 
in  march,  in  three  columns,  and  crossed  the  Zunguen, 
passing  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  encamping  on  the 
Yamusa,  on  the  night  of  the  15th. 

On  the  16th,  the  enemy  followed  this  movement  with 
a  large  force,  apparently  the  whole  of  their- cavalry, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  infantry ;  but  they  did  not 
attempt  to  press  upon  the  rear.  They  took  advantage 
of  tbe  ground,  however,  to  cannonade  the  rear«g«ard, 
consisting  of  the  light  division  under  Major-general 
Charles  Alten,  on  its  passage  of  the  Helebra^  at  San 
Munoz,  on  the  17tb,  and  occasioned  it  some  loss. 

At  this  period,  the  allied-nrmy  suffered  sevei^ly  fronll 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  was  much  worse 
than  it  had  ever  been  known  at  that  season  of  the  year; 
and  the  transport  of  guns  and  stores  was  thereby  much 
invpeded.  It  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Edward  P^get 
was  taken  prisoner ;  for  that  officer,  on  the  ITth,  com- 
manding the  centre  column,  and  the  fell  of  rain  having 
greatly  injured  the  roads  and  swelled  tbe  rivulets,  there 
was  an  interval  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  divisions 
of  infantry,  to  discover  the  cause  of  which,  Sir  Edward 
rode  to  the  rear  alone ;  and,  as  the  road  passes  through 
a  wood,  either  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  bad 
got  upon  the  road,  or  he  had  missed  vt,  And  fell  into 
their  hands  in  the  wood. 

The  retreat  of  the  artny  continued  until  the  19tb, 
when  part  of  it  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  the  bead-quar* 
ters  were  fixed  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

On  the  524th' of  November,  tbe  l^ad-quarters  of  the 
allies  were  again  estabKihed  at  ^tynada,  on  the  Por« 
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(ngaese  frontier;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's 
finr^es  bad  recrotssed  the  TormeSi  and  Vere  marching' 
towards  tlie  Douro.  €reneral  Hill  had  withdrawn  south- 
wards, to  Coria,  in  Estremadura, 

One  lamentable  consequence  arising^  from  this  disas- 
terous  retreat  of  the  affies  was,  the  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation* which  it  introduced  into  the  army.  This  had 
arisen  to  so  great  a  height,  as  to  compel  his  lordship 
pnblidy  to  reproach  his  troops  with  a  want  of  discipline. 
In  hrs  address  to  his  army,  he  says,  **  I  am  concerned 
to  observe,  that  the  army  under  my  command  has  fallen 
off,  in  this  respect,  in  the  late  campaign,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  $ny  army  with  which  I  baFc  ever  serred, 
or  of  whi<ch  I  have  ever  read ;  yet  this  army  has  met 
with  no  disaster;  it  has  suflRered  no  privations,  which 
but  trifling  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  could 
not  have  prevented;  and  for  which  there  existed  no 
reason, whatever  in  the  nature  of  the  serrice:  nor  has 
it  suffered  any  hardships,  excepting  those  resulting 
from  the  necessity  of  being  exposed  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather  at  a  time  when  they  were  most  severe. 
It  must  be  obvions,  however,  to  every  officer,  that  from 
the  moment  the  troops  commenced  their  retreat  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Burgos  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
Madrid  on  the  other,  the  officers  lost  all  command  over 
their  men ;  irregularities  and  outrages  of  all  descriptions 
were  committed  with  impunity,  and  losses  have  been 
sustained  which  ought  never  to  have  occurred*" 
'  Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  transactions  which 
took  place  in  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  sub- 
sequent to  the  allied  army  being  put  into  winter-quar- 
ters, it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  yiew  of  the  proceedin|2rs 
in  the  British  Parliament,  as  connected  with  our  hero. 
It  will  tend  greatly  to  illustrate  his  character,  and  to 
shew  how  highly  his  services  were  appreciated  by  all 
parties;  and  that,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  carrying  on  a 
contest,  which  was  by  some  thought  to  be  hopeless,  no 
difference  existed  as  to  th'e  merits  and  deserts  of  the 
Marquis  of  Wellington. 

Parliament  having  met  in  the  lattef  end  of  the  year, 
a  motion  of  thanks  for  the  victory  of  Salamanca  was 
bioved  by  Lord  Bathurst  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  who 
declared,  that  he  should  not  do  justice,  to  the  gallant 
marquis,  if  he  did  not  preface  the  motion  which  he  had 
to  make,'  with  a  detail  of  the  drcumstanees  which  pre* 
ceded  that  glorious  battle :  these,  however,  he  shonld 
not  make  out  from  reasonings  after  the  victory,  but  from 
documents  which  existed  before  it 

His  then  adverted  to  the  period  when  the  marquis 
iresoivcd  to  go  into  Castile,  in  order  to  gain  a  victory 
oirer  Marmont,  and  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
lilm  knd  Soult;  and  he  added,  that,  as  it  was  on  the 
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17th  of  June  that  Lord  Wellington  entered  Salamanca; 
so  it  was  about  that  time  that  the  correspondence  be-  * 
tween  the  two  fVench  marshals  fell  into  his  hands ;«-«' 
correspondence  which  related  to  the  British  operations,^ 
from  the  commencement  of  the  inarch  into  Spain* 

Lord  Bathurst  here  asserted,  that. if  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  the  marquis  were  required  to  be  stated  in  th« 
strongest  possible  manner,  they  conld  not  be  better 
done,  than  by  laying  these  letters  before  the  House ;  as 
from  these  it  would  appear,  that  there  was  not  any 
movement  of  the  enemy  which  Lord  Wellington  did 
not  anticipate — no  expectation  which  he  did  not  frus- 
trate— and  no  fear  which  he  did  not  realize;  insomuch 
that  one  of  the  French  marshals  declared,  that  the  mar- 
quis must  either  read  their  correspondence^  or  dive  info 
their  hearts! 

His  lordship  next  adverted  to  a  tnost  singidar  and 
important  circumstance,  as  an  historical  feature,  and 
passed  the  highest  panegyric  upon  the  marqnis  for  re- 
fraining (previous  to  the  battle)  to  avail  himself  of  an. 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  of  obtaining  Ae 
niost  briltiant  victory  over  Marmont,  since  it  >v(QQld 
have  been  attained  with  an  immense  loss  of  lives»*  and 
no  important  result. 

He  was  anxious  to  shew,  great  as  were  Lord' Welling^ 
ton's  military  talents,  how  unwilling  he  was  to  risk,  the 
lives  of  bis  soldiers;  how  careful  he  was  of  the  meani 
of  his  country;  and  how  willing  to  sacrifice  what  must 
be  most  dear  to  a  soldier — an  opportunity  of  gaining 
personal  renown,  if  that  opportunity  must  be  purchased 
with  too  great  a  loss  of  blood. 

He  next  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  two 
hostile  chiefs,  by  observing,  that  Lord' Wellington, 
having  received  reinforcements,  was  able  to  cross  the 
Douro  where  he  chose ;  and,  having  selected  Tordesil* 
las,  was  attacked  on  the  next  day  by  the  whole  army, 
of  Marmont,  from  which  he  retreated  without  loss.  The 
two  armies  then  continued  for  two  days  in  sight  of  each 
other,  anxious  for  an  engagement :  with  this  difference, 
that  Marmont  would  have  engaged,  provided  he  could 
have  done  so  on  terms  not  wholly  unfavourable;  but 
Lord  Wellington  would  not  have  done  it  withoijt  being 
confident  of  a  decided  advantage. 

There  were  two  heights,  he  observed,  with  respect  to 
this  point,' the  possession  of 'which  would  give  advan- 
tage to  either  army ;  one  was  immediately  occupied  by 
the  British  army,  the  other  by  the  French.  But  Lord 
Wellington  soon  perceived  that,  from  Marmont's  posi- 
tion, his  rear  would  be  exposed  to  be  cut  off  from 
that  retreat  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  which  he  himself  con- 
ceived it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  good 
with  the  allied  forces  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He*  > 
therefore,  immediately  directed  all  his  baggage  into'^ 
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Ciudad  Sodrige;  and,  after  some  time,  Marmont  ex- 
iended  his  line  to  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of  cuttinf^ 
off  the  retreaf  of  the  marquis;  who,  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger of  being  reduced,  by  Marmont's  success  in  this 
manoeuvre,  to  a  forced  action,  immediately  directed 
the  third  division  to  pass  the  rear  so  as  not  to  be  seen. 
If  Lord  Wellington  bad  quitted  his  position,  he  might 
then  have  been  deprived  of  an  advantage  which  might 
never  happen  again;  and  who  can  tell,  asked  Lord 
Bathurst,  what  passed  in  the  general's  mind  during  the 
conflict,  whether  he  should  remain  exposed  as  he  was, 
or  abandon  that  position  f  How  little  do  we  think  of 
those  anxious  moments  which  a  general  experiences,  in 
whose  decisions  are  placed  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
so  many  brave  men  ?  The  critical  moment  at  length 
arrived.  —  **  Jfaw  I  have  it!^  exclaimed  Lord  Wel- 
lington; and  the  same  army,  who  were  before  in  b 
disposition  for  retreat,  were  now  in  array  for  battle, 
as  if  they  bad  been  so  from  the  very  dawn  of  that  day. 

^  The  third  division,"  said  Lord  Bathurst,  **  was 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Pakenham — a 
very  young  man  to  undertake  so  great  a  task  as  was 
entrusted  to  him ;  but  he  proved,  on  this  occasion,  that 
he  united  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  youth  the  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  maturer  years.  He  was  well 
supported  by  the  cavalry,  who  advanced  and  overthrew 
every  thioj;  without  resistance:  but  it  was  not  until 
the  sixth  and  seventh  divisions  came  to  his  assistance, 
that  advantage  was  obtained  over  the  enemy;  when 
the  cavalry  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  which  was  uncertain  till  they  burst 
upon  the  enemy,  and  carried  every  thing  before  them. 
After  this,  nothing  was  left  for  the  enemy  but  flight, 
which,  however,  would  have  been  unavailing  to  them, 
but  for  the  night,  which  covered  their  retreat." 

Lord  Bathurst  then  said,  that  he  left  it  for  others  to 
descant  upon  the  most  noble  general's  heroism,  judg- 
ment, forecast,  and  skill ;  all  of  which  were  displayed 
at  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  and  which  had  not  slept 
since.  If  he  forebore  from  panegyrising  all  these  qua- 
lities as  they  merited,  it  was  not  from  a  want  of  feeling 
them,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  inadequacy 
to  an  eulogy,  which,  unless  animated  by  genius,  and 
chastised  by  taste,  would  add  no  lustre  to  the  hero's 
name ;  he  therefore  said  he  should  leave  the  task  to 
others  better  qualified  than  himself,  and  concluded  by 
moving,  '*  That  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Peers  be 
presented  to  General  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  for  his 
many  and  great  services,  more  particularly  for  the 
great  and  decisive  victory  of  the  22d  of  July  last, 
whereby  the  siege  of  Cadiz  was  raised,  and  the  Anda- 
usians  were  freed  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy/' 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said,  that  no  person  who 


had  the  honour  to  be  connected  with  the  family  x>f  th* 
illustrious  individual  at  the  head  of  our  army  in  th^ 
Peninsula,  could  be  more  anxious  to^  support  the  pro« 
position  now  submitted  to  the  noble  house,  than  he 
was ;  and  that  no  person  could  have  felt  more  pleasure 
than  he  did,  in  listening  to  the  just,  clear,  and  glowing 
description  of  the  mover.  That  anxjety,  he  declared, 
was  not  diminished  by  the  late  unfavourable  events 
which  had  taken  place ;  for  he  was  entirely  of  opinion 
that  these  circumstances  ought  to  make  no  alteration 
as  far  as  regarded  the  present  question.  In  fact,  he 
considered  the  question,  not  to  be  whether  Lord  WeU 
lington  had  been  supplied  by  the  British  government 
with  proper  means  and  resources;  but  the  question 
was  simply,  whether  the  means  with  which  his  lord- 
ship had  been  entrusted,  had  been  wisely,  skilfully, 
and  successfully,  as  far  as  circumstances-  would  admit* 
applied  for  the  public  service. 

Though  unwilling  to  mix  these  topics  with  the  pre- 
sentsubject,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  conceived  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  say  so  far  as  that  if  there 
were  any  persons  who  had  seen  the  difficulties  of  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula  in  a  stronger  light  than  others* 
who  thought  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  were  very 
imperfect,  and  who,  though  admiring  the  patriotism  of 
the  Spanish  people,  yet  feared  that  the  organization, 
civil  and  military,  in  that  country,  was  not  such  as 
afforded  security  for  effectual  co-operation;  then  the 
greater  they  felt  these  difiiculties  to  be,  in  that  pro- 
portion must  be  their  admiration  of  the  talents  of  the 
general  who  bad;  met,  and  ia  many  instances  gloriously 
surmounted,  these  diffimlties.  The  campaign,  indeed, 
he  considered  as  one  which  must  be  characterised  as 
of  various  fortune ;  yet  out  of  this  very  circumstance 
there  arose  a  display  of  military  talent  in  Lord  Wel- 
lington which  would  not  otherwise  have  appeared*  It 
was  thus  evident,  that  whether  the  gallant  Marquis  pur- 
sued the  triumphs  gained  by  himself,  or  experience4 
disappointment  from  extraneous  circumstances,  he  was 
no  less  capable,  by  his  rare  talents,  of  alleviating  mis- 
fortune, than  of  improving  success. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  then  added,  that,  in  re- 
viewing the  military  transactions  in  the  Peninsula 'for 
the  last  three  years,,  if  he  were  qualified  at  all  to  decide 
on  the  subject,  those  which  he  would  rest  upon  with 
the  highest  admiration  would  be  such  as  occurred 
under  the  circumstances  when  Lord  Wellington  was 
obliged  to  retreat  before  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 
However  unfavourable  the  circumstances,  he  had  always 
on  those  occasions  preserved  his  army  and  its  resources 
entire,  and  fit  for  attack  when  the  proper  moment  for 
attack  should  arrive.  Such  was  the  retreat  to  the  lines 
at  Torres  Vedras;  such  wif5,j,jt|gt^^^^^^^(he 
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1>altle  of  Salamanca— -a  retreat  suddenly  converted  into 
a  brilliant  victory,  where  a  superior  enemy  was  checked, 
and  forced  to  retrace  his  steps;  such,  too,  was  the 
present  retreat  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal :  all  of  them 
evincing  the  greatest  military  genius  iu  the  commander. 

Another  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  our  hero 
was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Somers,  whose  son,  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Cocks,  had  fallen  at  Bargos*  His  lordship 
observed,  that  he  did  not  rise  to  trouble  the  house  at 
any  length,  for  it  was  hardly  possible  to  add  to  what 
had  already  been  said  on  the  great  merits  of  Lord 
Wellington;  but,  feeling  particular  obligation  to  his 
lordship,  he  conld  not  help  expressing  his  sincere  cou« 
currenee  in  the  measure  proposed,  and  his  desire  to 
add,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  to  the  well-earned 
honours  of  that  great  man.  There  was  one  trait  in  his 
character,  which,  he  said,  had  not  yet  been  noticed, 
bnt  which  was  well  worth  mentioning — ^he  meant  the 
-attention  which  the  gallant  general,  though  occupied 
as  he  must  be  by  his  great  plans,  paid  to  the  comforts 
of  those  who  had  fallen  into  ill-health  from  the  labours 
of  their  situation.  He  knew  that  such  attention  had 
-been  paid  to  a  dear  relative  of  his,  who  had  nearly 
-died  from  fatigue  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and 
would  have  died  then,  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly 
tare  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  who  saved  a  little 
longer  that  life  which  was  soon  after  sacrificed  in  the 
performance  of  public  duty.  This  fact  he  thought  worth 
mentioning;  and  he  fully  agreed  with  Lord  Bathurst, 
that  there  never  was  a  general  less  disposed  to  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  except  when  the  service  of 
liis  country  demanded  such  a  sacrifice.  This  he  knew 
•personally :  and  he  had  only  further  to  observe,  that 
ihe  knowledge  of  the  attention  which  Lord  Wellington 
{laid  to  those  under  his  command  must  complete  that 
(confidence  which  the  army  and  the  country  reposed  in 
that  eminent  commander;  and  he  need  not  expatiate 
on  the  advantages  of  such  confidence  when  so  weH 
placed. 

These  testimonies  of  approbation,  from  so  many  par- 
ties, naturally  excited  the  most  lively  emotions  in  the 
breast  of  his  illustrious  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Welles- 
ley,  who  observed  how  gratified  he  felt  by  what  faaa  oc- 
€urred«  ^  If  the  merits  of  Lord  Wellington,''  said  he, 
^  could  have  a  higher  and  more  eloquent  eulogium 
than  that  pronounced  by  Lord  Bathurst,  it  would  be  by 
that  liestowed  by  the  venerable  Lord  Somers.  There 
eoiildt  indeed,  have  been  but  one  feeling  in  the  House 
when  that  nobleman  spoke:  his  praise  of  the  British 
general  was  the  most  valuable;  he  spoke  like  a  patriot; 
he  had  sustained  a  deep  and  bitter  loss,  but  he  had  sus- 
tained it  with  the  honourable  and  manly  feeling  of  one 
srho  had  given  up  a  dear  son  foi:  his  country.'' 


On  the  general  subject  of  the  motion,  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  added,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  he  would  offer  objectionis;  but  one  thing  he  bad  i6 
observe,  where  Lord  Bathurst  had  alluded  to  the  dis* 
play  of  Lord  Wellington's  talents  in  the  pressure  of  re* 
treat,  and  thought  them  not  less  signally  displayed  than 
in  victory.  ^  For  my  part,"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  ^  if 
I  were  called  on  to  give  my  impartial  testimony  of  the 
merits  of  your  general,  I  confess,  before  Heaven,  1 
would  not  select  his  victories,  brilliant  as  they  were;  I 
would  go  to  the  moments  when  difficulties  pressed  and 
crowded  on  him — ^when  he  had  but  the  choice  of  extre- 
mities. It  is  to  his  retreats  that  I  would  go,  for  the 
proudest  and  most  undoubted  evidence  of  his  ability. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  debate  upon'  these  services-^ 
there  is  but  one  feeling  on  them  amongst  us.  The 
speech  of  Lord  Bathurst  was  sufficient;  if  its  chaste- 
ness,  tastefttlness,  and  truth,  could  have  a  want,  it  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  admirable  speech  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  had  followed  him  in  th^ 
debate.''  Here  his  lordship  sat  down,  amidst  loud  api* 
plause;  and  the  motion  was  carri^&d  unanimouslyi  - 

The  House  of  Connnons  was  no  less  eager  to  bestow 
its  thanks  upon  our  hero  than  the  Upper  House.  As, 
however,  we  should  exceed  our  prescribed  limits  by  in- 
serting all  the  speeches  that  were  delivered  oti  the  oc- 
casion, it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  m  substance  they 
were  the  same  as  those  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Inde^ 
pendent  of  these  testimonies  of  their  approbation,  the 
House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  take  into  their  con^ 
sideration  the  message  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  rdatiVe  to  an  additional  prbtlsioii  for  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wellington,  to  enable  him  to  support  the  dignity 
of  his  rank;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  bringing  forward 
this  subject,  after  bestowing  the  warmest  eulogium 
upon  the  nbble  marquis,  observed,  that  the  iMnce  Re^ 
gent  of  Portugal  had  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  iSeid- 
manhal,  with  ihe  pay  atUched  to  that  rank  in  the  Por^- 
tuguese  army,  which  had  been  stated  to  amount  to 
eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum;  but  Lord  Welling- 
tOttf  though  he  accepted  the  rank,  had  refused  theemo- 
iukenis  attached  to  it,  on  the  disinterested«ground, 
that  he  was  paid  by  his  own  sovereign  and  country^ 
These  emoluments,  however,  were  set  apart  for  some 
years,  hi  hopes  that  Lord  Wellington's  delicacy  might 
give  way,  and  he  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  them;  but 
when  offered  to  him  in  a  gross  sum,  he  repeated  his  re- 
fusal, and  begged  they  might  be  distributed  amongst 
the  officers  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  who  had  deserved 
so  well  of  their  country.  In  looking  at  the  prteent  mea« 
sure,  Lord  Castlereagh  wished  the  House  to  view  it  in 
die  light  of  an  honourable  remuneration,  by  the  country^ 
to  Lord  Wellington  and  his  femily,  for  the  BMst  splendid 
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•enrieei  performed  by  that  illustrious  general;  and  that 
tlis  provision  dioald  be  soch  as  would  particularly  mark 
Ad  wisb  of  tbe  House  to  render  it  as  particular  and  per- 
ntinent  as  possible*  By  an  accidental  concurrence  of 
circiaiBstaMeSi  the  manor  of  Wellington,  from  which 
the  noble  marquis  had  taken  his  title,  happened  at  pre- 
sent Co  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  willing  to 
dispose  of  it;  and  it  would  be  a  desirable  concurrence 
that  it  should  be  purchased  as  part  of  those  lands,  which 
it  was  hb  intentioQ  to  move,  should  constitute  the  re- 
tauneratioD  of  his  lordship  on  tbe  present  occasion. 
Uoder  these  circumstances  be  moved,  "  that  one  hun- 
dned  thousand  pounds  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands  of  that 
value,  to  be  settled  on  Lord  Welliiig^,  his  heirs,  and 
^aecessors.^' 

But  to  return  to  the  affiiiiB  of  tbe  Peninsuhu-^At  the 
dose  of  November,  1813,  tbe  hostile  armies  in  Spain 
went  into  winter-quarters;  and,  with'the  exception  of  a 
few  trifling  affaha,  military  operations  were  wholly 
suspended;  each  party  being  employed  in  repairing 
Aeir  losses  in  the  last  campaign,  and  endeavouring  to 
render  their  forces  as  efficient  as  possible  for  the  great 
struggle  that  was  tn  ensue  in  the  next  During  this  in- 
terval, therefore,  Lord  Wellington  look  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  Cadiz,  to  confer  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment on  the  best  means  of  rendering  more  efficient  the 
powers  of  th^  oommanders  of  armies;  drawing  the  line 
between  their  authority  and  that  of  tbe  civil  governors 
and  municipal  councils  of  provinces,  and  providing 
for  the  nhaintentoce  of  each  army. 

His  reception  It  Cadiz  was  of  the  most  flattering  na- 
ture t  a  splendid  entertainmonl  was  given  him  by  the 
Spanish  grandees,  as  a  public  testimony  of  their  grati- 
tude fbr  the  eminent  services  whidh  bis  heroic  conduct 
in  the  field  bad  rendered  to  the  Spanish  nation,'  and  of 
manifesting  to  the  world,  in  a,  manner  worthy  of  his  ex- 
alted character,  the  sentiments  which  they  entertained 
of  his  private  virtues  and  eminent  military  talents. 

Having  transacted  his  business  with  the  Spanish  go* 
▼ernment,  our  hero  quitted  Cadiz,  early  in  January,  to 
I'etum  to  the  head-quarters  of  his  army  at  Freynada; 
Und,  in  his  route,  passed  through  the  capital  of  Portu* 
gal,  where  be  was  honoured  with  a  most  triumphant  re- 
cOption#  which  ik  thus  described  in  a  letter  fkom  Lis* 
bon^— . 

*'  His  excellency  the  Marshal  General  tbe  Marquis  of 
Torres  Vedras,  after  having  passed  through  triumphal 
arches  erteted  in  the  fortress  of  Elvas,  and  in  all  the 
towns  on  the  road  to  thie  left  bank  of  tbe  Tagus,  wbere» 
for  the  space  of  thirty  leagdes,  all  the  inhabitant  strove 
ta  outdo  4ach  other  in  testinlonies  of  enthnsiaim  and 
gratitude,  at  length  arkrived,  «t  hdfiiast  three^in  the 


afternoon,  in  the  Comnaercial  Square  of  tbis  capital.  Hs 
was  there  received  by  all  .^e  Portuguese  and  English 
generals,  by  all  the  troops  of  both  nations,  and  tbf 
whole  armed  force  in  Lisbon.  *  His  arrival  was  an-* 
nounced  by  the  repeated  salutes  from  the  ships  and 
frigates  in  tbe  Tagus,  and  the  castle  of  St.  George.  The 
troops  were  ranged  in  two  lines,  extending  to  tbe  Pala- 
cio  das  Necessidades.  His  excellency  mounted  on 
horseback,  thus  afibrding  a  sight  of  himself  to  the  im- 
mense concourse  of  spectators  that  were  collected,  and 
to  innumerable  ladies  who  adorned  tbe  windows  of  that 
vast  edifice,  which  had  been  prepared  for  bis  reception 
Bepeated  and  loud  acclamations  accompanied  bis  ex- 
cellency as  he  passed  on;  and  the  people  of  Lisbon, 
who  had  never  given  a  plaudit  nor  one  salutation  to 
Junot,  notwithstanding  all  the  power  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  were  now  boundless  in  their  applauses  to 
their  deliverer  from  tbe  cruel  invasion  of  Massena.  At 
night,  there  was  a  general  illumination,  which  was  re- 
peated three  successive  nights. 

^'  On  Sunday  morning  his  excellency,  in  the  Portu- 
guese uniform,  went  to  pay  his  compUroents  to  the  lords 
regents  of  the  kingdom ;  and  at  four,  on  the  same  after- 
noon, he  returned  to  the  palace  of  government,  to  paN 
take  of  a  sumptuous  entertainnbent,  at  which  the  secUi^ 
lar  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  present.  At 
about  half-past  seven,  his  excellency  repaired  to  tbe 
theatre  of  San  Carlos,  which  Was  richly  adorned  with 
emblematical  figures.  The  scene  was  opened  with  an 
anthem  in  praise  of  the  prince  regeut,  whose  porliail, 
on  being  suddenly  displayed,  was  greeted  with  thunders 
of  applause.  A  piece  was  then  performed,  entitled 
O  Nome,  (The  Name,)  composed  in  honnur  of  Lcnrd  Wel- 
lington. The  interlocutors  were  Glory,  Posterity,  Ca% 
moens,  and  the  Great  Constable.  Many  verses  from 
Camoens  were  introduced;  and  every  line  that  could 
be  applied  to  his  excellency  was  enthusiastically  ap^ 
plauded.  On  tbe  Conclusion  of  the  piece,  flowers  and 
verses  in  honour  of  the  hero  were  thrown  from  various 
parts  of  the  house.'' 

After  his  visit  to  Lisbon,  tbe  marquis  proceeded  to 
the  head-quarters  of  his  army  at  Freynada,  where  every 
prepamtion  was  made  lo  open  the  ensuing  cartipaign 
with  the  greatest  v^onr.  No  alterations  in  the  posi- 
tions of  either  army  had,  at  this  time,  taken  place;  but, 
about  the  middle  of  February,  great  changes  were  ap« 
parently taking  place  in  the  state  of  the  French  armies! 
and,  at  Madrid,  they  evidently  shewed  diey  did  not  ex^ 
pect  to  occupy  that  city  beyond  the  middle  of  tbe 
month  at  tb^  furthest»  acknowledging  that  they  should 
abandon  that  point,  in  order  to  unite  in  Castillo  tbe 
three  armies,  of  the  centre,  the  south,  and  of  Portugal.  > 
Soult  was  now  recalled,  for  ^jryA|^fyA^p|;^per  under* 
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itanding  with  Joseph;  and  Gazan'was  appointed  pro 
tempore  to  supersede  him.  The  inarch  of  troops  into 
France  was  taking  place  to  a  great  extent;  for,  be- 
sides the  ten  men  per  company  of  the  artillery,  and  of 
other  corps,  ordered  to  proceed  for  France  from  the 
army  of  Portugal,  six  hundred  grenadiers  of  the  Im- 
perial guard  were  also  on  their  route;  several  entire 
regiments,  with  their  6ick  and  baggage,  were  pushing 
on  for  Valladolid  and  Yittoria,  all  with  similar  orders ; 
and  it  was  asserted,  that,  with  those  who  marched  for 
France,  and  those  who  died  in  the'  hospitals,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  conscripts  that  arrived  in  the 
autumn  had  perished,  the  army  of  Portugal  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  skeleton,  in  comparison  with  what  it 
had  been  ;  for,  by  accounts  from  Bfadrid  of  the  24th, 
it  amounted  only  to  thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty  infantry,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty*six  cavalry,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five  artillery-iqen.  At  this  period,  two  convoys 
had  arrived  from  Valencia  at  Madrid,  to  the  number  of 
six  hundred  carriages;  the  army  of  the  south  was  di« 
minished  by  the  returns  into  France;  and  Drouet,  then 
commanding  the  army  oCthe  centre,  had  with  hioTouIy 
thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  men, 
of  whom  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
were  cavalry,  and  five  hundred  and  eleven  artillery- 
men, with  only  ten  pieces  of  cannon. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  some  warlike  demon- 
strations were  made  by  the  enemy;  who,  after  they  had 
retired  across  the  Tonnes,  and  their  troops  had  taken  up 
their  cantonments,  those  on  the  Upper  Tormes  collected 
again  from  Piedraheta,  Congosta,  £1  Bano,  and  Avila; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  20tb,  a  body  of  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  infantry  and  one  hundred  ca- 
valry, under  the  general  of  division  Foy,  attacked  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Rowland  HilPs  post  at  Bejar,  con- 
sisting of  the  fifty-sixth  regiment  and  sixth  Portuguese 
ca^dores,  which  troops  were  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Harrison  of  the  fiftieth  regiment. 

A  little  before  day-break  in  the  morning,  the  allied 
picquets  were  attacked,  and,  after  some  smart  firing, 
were  compelled  to  fall  back;  but,  on  being  reinforced 
by  some  companies  of  the  fiftieth  regiment,  and  the  ca- 
^dores,  the  assailants  were  driven  back,  leaving  some 
dead;  they  then  retired  across  the  bridge  on  the  road 
to  Congosta,  and  were  for  some  time  followed  by  Major 
Mitchell  with  the  sixth  ca^adores. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  French  found  it  ne- 
cessary-to  evacuate  Madrid ;  and  Joseph  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  take  up  his  quarters  at  Valladolid  with  the 
whole  of  bis  court        ^ 

The  British  army  still  remained  in  its  position;  but 
detachments  of  the  cavalry  were  occasionally  sent  into 
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Estrematlfira,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  those  who 
were  employed  in  collecting  provisions  and  forage  : 
and  Lord  Wellington  himself  was  extremely  active  iu 
visiting  the  frontier  towns  and  advanced  posts,  review- 
ing the  several  garrisons,  and  inspecting  the  difierent 
corps,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  The 
allied  army  was  at  this  time  composed  of  forty  thousand 
J^nglish  infantry,  and  eight  thousand  cavalry,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards;  and  there 
was  reason  to  expect  that  reinforcements,  hospital  re- 
turns, &c.  would  increase  the  cavalry  to  the  number  of 
twelve  thousand  previous  to  the  month  of  April,  at 
which  period  the  commencement  of  hostile  operations 
was  expected  to  take  place. 

Great  changes  were  now  taking  place  in  the  superior 
departments  of  the  French  army;  and, -as  early  as  the 
12th  of  the  month,  the  arrival  of  several  generals  of  di- 
vision from  France,  to  take  the  command  of  several  di- 
visions hitherto  commanded,  ad  interim,  by  generals  of 
brigade,  had  been  announced  at  Valladolid.  Supplies 
also  were  sent  to  a  certain  extent;  and  it  was  known, 
that  a  convoy  was  expected  in  Valladolid  with  clothing 
for  the  troops,  which  had  already  arrived  as  far  as  Vit- 
tdria,  protected  by  a  strong  escort. 

Some  correspondent  movements  now  began  to  take 
place  in  both-  armies;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
French  troops  in  front  of  the  British  positions  having 
been  marched  to  Valladolid,  the  third  brigade  of  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Rowland  HilFs  division  was  ad- 
vanced from  Coria  to  Placentia  ;•*-«  movement  whose 
evident  aim  was  to  take  possession  of  that  city,  together 
with  the  bridge.  In  other  respects,  as  far  up  as  the 
14th,  no  forward  movements  had  taken  place;  but  the 
troops  from  the  interior  were  ordered  up  in  all  directions, 
and,  amongst  others,  the  tenth,  fiflteentb,  and  eighteenth 
hussars  proceeded  from  Lisbon  to  join  the  allied  army. 
At  this  period,  indeed,  transports  with  all  descriptions 
of  English  troops  had  arrived  at  Lisbon. 

On  referring  to  Lord  Wellington's  despatches  at  this 
crisis,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  important  movements 
had  taken  place  on  the  part  of  *the  enemy:  but  the 
province  of  La  Mancha  was  completely  freed  from  the 
hostile  corps,  and  the  force  under  Drouet,  amounting  to 
upwards. of  fourteen  thousand  men,  had  also  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  where  they  had  been  for 
some  time  stationed. 

On  the  8tb  of  April,  General  Castanos  marched  from 
Badajoz  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  at  which  time  Lord  Wei-- 
lington  had  ordered  rations  for  one  hundred  thousand 
men.to  be  prepared  at  Truxillo:  the  marquis,  indeed, 
was  still  at  head-quarters  at  Freynada,  but  the  move- 
ments on  all  sides  seemed  to  announce  the  opening  of^ 
the  mighty  contest.    Sir  Rowland  Hill  had  now  re- 
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ceived  orders  to  put  himself  in  motion  towards  the  Ta- 
guS)  in  which  direction  Castanos  was  also  advancing ; 
bis  head-quarters  having  hitherto  been  at  Aldea  near 
Truxilloy  whence  he  had  gone  to  Badajoz,  in  order  to 
have  a  personal  interview  with  the  commander-in-chief. 

Lord  Wellington  himself  was  not  expected  to  move 
before  the  12th  of  May,  at  which  period  it  was  supposed 
that  every  thing  would  be  in  readiness  for  all  the  Bri- 
tish and  Spanish  armies  to  assume  the  offensive  simul- 
taneously, and  thus  to  act  upon  a  general  plan.  Whilst 
Lord  Wellington  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill  were  to  ap- 
proach the  Douro,  it  was  expected  that  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray would  force  Suchet  to  evacuate  Valencia,  and  fall 
back  on  (he  Murviedro^  wiiich  it  was  supposed  he  would 
defend.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  seemed  to  have  de« 
termined  on  a  combined  defensive  plan.  Gazan  had 
already  evacuated  Toledo  and  Madrid;  but  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  capital  under  existing  circumstances  was 
not  considered  as  an  event  of  much  importance  either 
in  a  political  or  military  point  of  view.  As  to  the  usur- 
per himself,  we  have  already  seen  that  he  had  removed 
to  Yalladolid,  to  be  in  the  centre  of  his  principal  ar- 
mies; of  which  Gazan's  was  mostly  spread  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tormes,  Drouet's  was  in  the  Cega, 
and  ReilleV  on  the  PiSuerga:  the  two  former  occupying 
the  country  in  front  of  the  Douro;  the  latter,  that  be- 
tween Yalladolid  and  Burgos. 

From  all  circumstances  it  seemed  that  the  French 
were  resolved  to  maintain  as  long  as  possible  all  tena- 
ble points.  It  was  kpown  that  they  were  fortifying 
Toro  and  Tordesillas^  as  well  as  Burgos;  thus  shewing 
that  though  they  anticipated  a  retreat  as  far  as  behind 
the  Ebro,  still  they^id  not  intend  hastily  to  abandon 
the  Douro. 

No  movement  of  importance  took  place  among  the 
allied  troops  until  the  30th  of  April,  when  they  began 
to  leave  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  the  Sierra  da  Pinha  de 
Franca.  Don  Carlos  de  Espana  had  orders  to  advance 
to  Salamanc^  to  join  the  allied  army;  and  the  division 
of  Morillo  proceeded  also  for  the  same  point,  but,  on  its 
arrival  at  Caceres,  received  orders  tosuspend  its  march. 
General  Silviera,  however,  with  another  Spanish  di- 
vision, passed  on  by  Alcantara,  in  order  to  join  the 
allies. 

After  considerable  delay,  the  army  under  the  Marquis 
of  Wellington  movedfrom  its  quarters;  and,  on  the  3(5th 
of  May,  arrived  at  Salamanca,  and  found  the  enemy 
still  in  the  town,  with  one  division  of  infantry,  and  three 
squadrons  of  cavalry  and  some  cannon,  of  the  army  of 
the  soythi  under  the  command  of  General  Villate. 

They  evacuated  the  town,  however,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British;  hut,  by  waiting  Jongerthan  wai 


necessary  upon  the  high  ground  in  the  vicinity,  they 
enabled  Generals  Fane  and  Victor  Alten  (the  former  of 
whom  crossed  the  Tormes  at  the  ford  of  Santa  Martha,  and 
the  latter  at  the  bridge,)  to  do  them  considerable  injury 
in  the  retreat.  Many  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  about 
two  hundred  taken  prisoners,  with  seven  tumbrils  of 
ammunition,  some  baggage,  provisions,  &c.  The  French 
then  retired  by  the  road  of  Babila  Fuente;  and  near 
Huerta  were  joined  by  a  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
in  their  march  from  Alba,  when  Lord  Wellington  or- 
dered the  troops  to  discontinue  their  pursuit. 

Major-general  Longa  and  Brigadier-general  Morillo^ 
in  command  of  the  Spanish  division,  then  attacLfd 
Alva,  from  which  place  the  enemy  retired;  and,  in  tll^ 
course  of  the  27th  and  28lh,  Lord  Wellington  established 
the  troops  which  had  marched  from  the  Agueda  and 
Upper  Estremadura,  between  the  Tormes  and  Douro^ 
under  the  command-of  Sir  Rowland  Hilk 

On  the  29th^  our  hero  set  off  with  his  usual  activity, 
to  join  the  troops  at  Carvajales,  passing  through  Mi- 
randa de  Douro  in  the  same  day,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  and  was  at  his  destination  on  the  30th.  Here  he 
found  the  troops  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham, with  their  left  at  Tabera,  and,  in  communication 
with  the  Gallician  army,  their  right  being  at  Carvajale% 
and  all  the  arrangements  made  for  passing  the  Esla. 
Indeed,  on  the  next  morning,  (the  31st,)  the  .greatest 
part  passed  that  river,  the  cavalry  by  fords,  and  the  in*' 
fan  try  by  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  river. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  allied  troops  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  Zamora,  and,  on  the  2d,  were  at  Toro,  with 
several  oonsidejrable  detachments  in  advance.  The 
English  hussars  fell  in,  between  Toro  and  Morales, 
with  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  were 
inunediately  attacked  by  the  tenths  supported  by  the 
eighteenth  and  fifteenth;  the  tenth  royal  hussars  being 
just  brought  forward  under  the  orders  of  Major  Boberts» 
who  charged  the  enemy^s  advanced  squadrons  in^the 
most  gallant  manner.  The  front  line  of  the  French 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  was  soon  overpowered 
by  the  irresistible  impetuosity  'of  the  tenth  hussars; 
who,  being  now  supported  by  the  eighteenth,  (the  fif* 
teenth  being  kept  in  reserve,)  reached  their  second  line,** 
and  drove  it,  with  loss,  to.  the  heights  two  miles Jn  front 
of  Morales; — a  position  which  the  enemy  occopied  with 
a  numerous  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  where 
the  remains  of  their  shattered  squadrons  took  shelter 
under  cover  of  their  guns.  The  enemy's  loss  was  con* 
siderable;  and  two  hundred  and  ten  prisoners,  many 
horses,  and  two  officers,,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  ^ 

PreWouB  to  this  affair,  the  enemy  bad  destroyed  the 
bridges  at  Zamora  and  Tore,  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
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paangt  of  the  Eda  bad  retarded  the  moreneiits  of  the 
allied  rear;  while  the  enemy  bad  coDceiitrated  their 
force  to  a  coasideFable  amount  between  Torrelabelon 
and  Tordeeillaa.  The  Marqnis  of  Wellington,  there- 
fore,  hidted  on  the  3d  at  Toro,  in  order  to  bring*  the 
light  diyision,  and  the  troops. under  the  command  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  across  the  Douro,  by  the  bridge  of 
the  town,  and  thus  to  clos^  up  the  rear,  aitd  ehable  the 
Gallician  army  to  join  the  allied  left  But  he  moved 
again  from  this  position  on  the  4th. 

On  the  Tth,  the  French  had  passed  the  Carrion ;  which 
riyer  was  immediately  crossed  by  the  allied  army,  who, 
daring  these  three  succeeding  days,  brought  forward 
their  left,  and,  on  the  10th,  passed  the  Pisuerga  in  close 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  But  the  celerity  of  the  march 
up  to  this  period,  the  consequent  fatigue  of  the  troops, 
and  the  necessary  delay  in  the  advance  of  stores,  in- 
duced our  hero  to  make  short  moyements  on  the  11th, 
and  eyea  to  halt  the  left  division  on  the  following  day. 
On  that  day,  however,  be  moved  forward  the  right  under 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  consisting  of  British  and  allies,  with 
several  brigades  of  cavalry,  towards  Burgos,  with  a 
view  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position  and  numbers 
near  that  town,  and  to  force  them  either  to  abandon 
the  castle  to  its  fate,  or  to  protect  it  with  all  their  force. 

The  marquis  found  the  enemy  posted  with  a  consi- 
derable force,  commanded  by  General ,  Reille,  on  the 
heights  on  the  left  of  the  Hormazar,  with  their  right 
above  the  village,  and  their  left  in  front  of  Estepan  He 
immediately  turned  their  right  with  the  hussars,  and 
Brigadier-general  Ponsonby's  brigade  of  cavalry,  ieiud 
the  light  diTision  from  Isar;  while  General  Victor  Al- 
ton's brigade  of  cavalry,  and  the  Honourable  Colonel 
O'Callaghan's  brigade  of  the  second  division,  moved  up 
the  heights  from  Hormazar,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  threa- 
tened the  heights  of  Estepar. 

These  movements  dislodged  the  enemy  from  their 
position  immediately.  The  cavalry  of  the  allied  left 
and  centre  were  then  entirely  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  thus  forced  to  retire  across  the  Arlanzon,  by 
the  high  road  towards  Burgos. 

The  French  now  took  post  on  the  left  of  the  Arlan- 
zon and  Urbel  rivers,  which  were  much  swelled  by  the 
rains;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  withdrew  their 
whole  army  through  Burgos;  having  abandoned  and 
destroyed,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  works  of  the 
castle,  which  they  had  constructed  and  improved  at  so 
large  an  expense;  and,  on  the  13th/0f  June,  they  were 
in  full  retreat  towards  the  Ebro. 

On  the  13th,  the  whole  of  the  allied  army  m^de  a 
movement  to  the  left;  the  Spanish  corps  of  Gallicia, 
under  General  Giron,  and  the  left  of  the  British  and 


Portoguese  armies,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  being 
poshed  on  in  advance  totcross  the  Ebro  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  whikt  the  Marquis  of.  Wellington  kept  his 
head-quarters  at  Villa  Diego. 

That  movement  was  accordingly  performed  on  the 
14th,  by  the  bridges  of  St.  Martin  and  Rocamunda; 
and,  on  the  next  day,  the  rensaiader  of  the  allies  crossed 
the  Ebro  by  the  same  route  and  by  the  bridge  of  Pu- 
ente  Arenas,  continuing  their  miarch  on  the  following 
days  towards  Vittoria. 

On  the  16th  and  17th,  the  enemy  assembled  a  consi- 
derable corps  at  Espejo,  not  far  from  the  Puente  Carra, 
composed  of  some  of  the  troops  which  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  provinces  in  pursuit  of  Longa,  of 
Mina,  and  others,  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  which  were  stijl  at  Pancorbo.  They  had  also  a 
division  of  infantry  and  some  cavalry  at  Fries,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  allies  on  the 
left  of  the  Ebro.  These  detachments  marched  early  in 
the  morning  of  the.  18th;  that  from  Fries  upon  St.  Mil- 
lan,  where  it  was  found  by  the  light  division  of  the 
allied  army  under  Major-general  Alten;'\ind  that  fr6m 
Espejo  on  Osma,  where  it  met  the  first  and  fifth  di- 
visions under  Sir  Thomas  Graham. 

Major-general  Alten  drove  the  enemy  from  St.  Mil- 
Ian,-  and  afterwards  cut  off  the  rear  brigade  of  the  di^- 
vision,  of  which  he  took  three  hundred  prisoners,  killed 
and  wounded  many,  and  the  brigade  itself  was  dis- 
persed in  the  mountains. 

The  corps  from  Espejo  was  considerably  stronger 
than  that  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who  had  ar- 
rived nearly  at  the  same  time  at  Osma.  The  enemy, 
presuming  .on  their  numbers,  moved  on  to  the  attack, 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  retire;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed to  Espejo,  whence  they  returned  through  the 
hills  to  Subijaiia  on  the  Bayas.  It  was  late  in  the  day 
before  the.  other  troops  came  up  to  the  advanced  po- 
sition which  Sir  Thomas  Graham  had  taken,  and  the 
marquis  halted  the  fourth  division  near  Espejo. 

The  memorable  engagement  which  followed  these 
movements,  is  described,  by  our  hero  himself,  in  the 
following  despatches,  dated  Salvatierra,  June  22,  and 
Irunzun,  June  24: 

«  My  Lord, 
^  The  enemy's  army,  commatided  by  Joseph  Buona- 
parte/ having  Marshal  Jourdan  as  the  major-general, 
took  up  a  position,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  instant,  in 
front  of  Vittoria,  the  left  of  which  rested  upon  the  heights 
which  end  at  Puebia  de  Arlanzon,  and  extended  from 
thence  across  the  valley  of  Zadora,  in  front  of  the  village 
of  Arunez.  They  occupied,  with  the  right  of  the  cen-^ 
tre,  a  height  which  commanded  the  valley  of  Zadora, 
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and  their  right  was  stationed  near  Vittoria,  and  destined 
to  defend  the  passages  of  the  river  Zadora,  in  the  neigh- 
t  bourhood  of  that  city.  They  had  a  reserve  in  rear  of 
their  left,  at  the  village  of  Gomecha.  The  nature  of 
the  country  through  which  the  army  had  passed  since 
it  had  reached  the  Ebro,  had  necessarily  extended  our 
columns,  and  we  halted  on  the  20th9  in  order  to  close 
them  up,  and  moved  the  left  to  Margma,  where  it  was 
most  likely  it  would  be  necessary.  I  reconnoitred  the 
enemy's  position  on  that  day,  with  a  view  to  the  attack 
to  be  made  on  the  following  morning,  if  they  should 
still  remain  in  it.  We  accordingly  attacked  the  enemy 
yesterday  $  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  your  lordship, 
that  the  allied  army  gained  a  complete  victory.;  having 
driven  them  from  all  their  positions,  and  taken  from 
them  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  four 
hundred  and  fifteen  waggons  of  ammuiiition,  all  their 
baggage,  provisions,  cattle,  treasure,  &c.,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  prisoners. 

**  The  operations  of  the  day  commenced  by  Sir  R. 
Hill  obtaining  possession  of  the  heights  of  La  Puebla, 
on  which  the  enemy's  left  rested^  which  heights  they 
had  not  occupied  in  great  strength.  -He  detached  on 
this  service  one  brigade  of  the  Spanish  division* under 
General  Murillo,  the  other  being  employed  in  keeping 
the  communication  between  bis  main  body,  on  the  high 
road  from  Miranda  to  Vittoria,  and  the  troops  detached 
to  the  heights.  The  enemy,,  however,  soon  discovered 
the  importance  of  the  heights,  and  reinforced  their 
troops  there  to  such  an  extent,  that  Sir  "R,  Hill  was 
obliged  to  detach,  first,  the  seventy-first  regiment,  and 
the  light  infantry  battalion  of  General  Walker's  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Cadogan, 
and  successively  other  troops  to  the  same  point;  and 
the  allies  not  only  gained,  but  maintained,  possession 
of  these  important  heightr  throughout  their  operations, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  retake 
them.  The  contest  here,  however,  was  very  severe,  and 
the  loss  sustained  considerable.  General  Murillo  was 
wounded,  but  remained  in  the  field;  and  I  am  con- 
cerned to  have  to  report  that  Lieutenant-colonel  Cadoi^ 
gan  has  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received.  In  him 
his  majesty  has  lost  an  officer  of  great  zeal  and  tried 
gaUantry,  who  had  already  acquired  the  respect  and 
regard  of  the  whole  profession,  and  of  whom  it  might 
be  expected,  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  ren- 
dered the  most  important  services  to  his  country.  Under 
•cover  of  the  possession  of  these  heights,  Sir  R.  Hill 
passed  the  Zadora  at  La  Puebla  and  the  defije  formed 
by  the  heights  and  the  River  Zadora,  and  attacked  and 
gained  possession  of  the  village  of  Sabijana  de  Alava, 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  line,  which  the  enemy  made 
repeated  attempts  to  r^n.   The  diffienlt  nature  of  the 


country  prevented  the  communication  between  our  dif- 
ferent columns  moving  to  the  attack  firom  their  station 
on  the  River  Bayas,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  I  had  ex- 
pected ;  and  it  was  late  before  I  knew  that  the  column 
composed  of  the  third  and  seventh  divisions,  under 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  had  arrived  at  the 
station  appointed  for  them.*  The  fourth  and  light  di- 
visions, however,  passed  the  Zadora  immediately  after 
Sir  R.  Hill  had  possession  of  Sabijana  de  Alava,  the 
former  at  the  bridge  of  Nanolaus,  and  the  latter  at  the 
bridge  of  Tres  Puentes;  and  almost  as  soon  as  these 
had  crossed,  the  column  under  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie 
arrived  at  Mendonza,  and  the  third  division,  under  Sir 
T.  Pictoh  crossed  at  the  bridge  higher  up,  followed  hy 
the  seventh  division,  under  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie. 
These  four  divisions,  fonning  the  centre  of  the  army, 
were  destined  to  attack  the  heights  on  which  the  right 
of  the  enemy's  centre  was  placed,  while  Sir  R.  Hill 
should  move  forward  from  Sabijana  de  Alava,  to  attack 
the  left  The  enemy,  however,  having  weakened  his 
line,  to  strengthen  his  detachment  in  the  hills,  aban-*- 
doned  his  position  in  the  valley  as  soon  as  he  saw  our 
disposition  to  attack  it,  and  commenced  his  retreat  in 
good  order  towards  Vittoria.  Our  troops  continued  to 
advance  in  admirable  order,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culty  of  the  ground, 

**  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  T.  Graham,  who  commanded 
the  left  of  the  army,  consisting  of  the  first  and  fifth 
divisions,  and  Generals  Pack's  and  Bradford's  brigades 
of  infantry,  and  Generals  Bock's  arid  Anson's  cavalry, 
and  who  had  been  moved  on  the  80th  to  Margina,  moved 
forward  from  thence  on  Vittoria,  by  the. high  road  from 
that  town  to  Bilboa.  He  had  besides  with  him  the 
Spanish  division  under  Colonel  Longa ;  and  General 
Giron,  who  had  been  detached,  to  the  left  under  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  had  afterwards 
been  recalled,  and  had  arrived  on  the  20th  at  Qrduna, 
marched  that  morning  from  thence,  so  as  to  be  in  tho 
field  in  readiness  to  support  Sir  X*  Graham,  if  his  sup- 
port  had  been  required.  The  enemy  had  a  division  of 
infantry  and  some  cavalry  advanced  on  the  great  road 
from  Vittoria  to  Bilboa,  resting  their  right  on  some 
strong  heights  covering  the  village  of  Gamarra  Major. 
Both  Gramarra  and  Abechuco  were  strongly  occupied, 
as  tStes-de-pont  to  the  bridges  over  the  Zadpra  at  these 
places.  General  Pack  with  his  Portuguese  brigade, 
and  Colonel  Lt>ngawith  the  Spanish  division,  were  di- 
rected to  turn  and  gain  the  heights,  supported  by  Ge- 
neral Anson's  brigade  of  light  dragoons,  and  the  fifth 
division  of  infantry  under  the  command  of  General 
Oswald,  whO'  was  desired  to  take  the  command  of  all 
these  troops.  Sir  T.  Graham  reports  that,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  service,  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
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troops  behaved  admirably.  Tbe  fourth  and  eighth  ca- 
^adores  particularly  distinguished  themselyes.  Colonel 
Longtiy  being  on  the  left,  took  possession  of  Gamarra 
Menor. 

**  As  soon  as  the  heights  were  in  our  possession,  the 
village  of  Gamarra  Maior  was  most  gallantly  stormed 
and  carried  by  General  Rpbiiison's  brigade  of  the  fifth 
division,  which  advanced  in  columns  of  battalions,  un* 
der  a  very  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  without 
firing  a  shot,  assisted  by  two  guns  of  Major  Lawson's 
brigade  of  artillery.  The  enemy  sufiered  severely,  and 
lost  three  pieces  of  cannon.  The  lieutenant-general 
then  proceeded  to  attack  the  village  Of  Abechuco,  with 
the  fir^t  division,  by  forming  a  strong  battery  against 
it,  consisting  of  Captain  Dubourdieu's  brigade  and  Cap- 
tain Ramsay's  troop  of  horse-artillery;  and,  under  cover 
of  this  fire,  Colonel  Halkett's  brigade  advanced  to  the 
attack  of  the  village,  which  was  carried;  the  light  bat- 
talion having  charged  and  taken  three  guns  and  a 
howitzer  on  the  bridge:  this  attack  was  supported  by 
General  Bradford's  brigade  of  Portuguese  infantry. 
During  the  operation  at  Abechuco,  the  enemy  made 
the  greatest  efforts  to  re-possess  themselves  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Gamarra  Maior,  which  were  gallantly  repulsed 
by  the  troops  of  the  fifth  division  under  General  Oswald* 
The  enemy  had,  however,  on  the  heights  of  the  left  of 
tbe  Zadora,  two  divisions  of  infantry  in  reserve ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  cross  by  the  bridges  till  the  troops 
which  had  moved  upon  the  enemy's  centre  and  left  had 
driven  them  through  VitCoriaf  The  whole  then  co-ope- 
rated in  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  b^  all  till  after 
It  was  dark.  The  movement  of  the  troops  under  Sir  T. 
Graham,  and  their  possession  of  Gamarra  and  Abechuco, 
intercepted  the  enemy's  retreat  by  the  high  road  to 
France.  They  were  then  obliged  to  turn  to  the  road 
towards  Pampeluna;  but  they  were  unable  to  hold  any 
position  for  a  suflScient  length  of  time  to  allow  their 
baggage  and  artillery  to  be  drawn  oflT.  The  whole, 
therefore,  of  the  latter,  which  had  not  already  been 
taken  by  tlie  troops  in  their  attack  of  the  successive 
positions  taken  up  by  the  enemy  in  their  retreat  from 
their  first  position  on  Arunez  and  on  the  Zadora,  and 
all  their  ammunition  and  baggage,  and  every  thing  they 
oad,  were  taken  close  to  Yittoria.  J  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  enemy  carried  off  with  them  one  gun  and 
one  howitzer  only. 

^The  army  under  Joseph  Byonaparte  consisted  of 
the  whole  of  the  armies  of  the  south  and  of  the  centre, 
and  of  four  divisions,  and  all  the  cavalry  of  the  army 
of  Portugal,  and  some  troops  of  the  army  of  the  north. 
Greneral  Foix's  division  of  the  army  of  Portugal  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bilboa;  and  Genera]  Clause!^ 
who  commands  the  army  of  the  north,  was  near  Lo« 
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grono  with  one  division  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  com- 
manded by  General  Topin,  and  General  Vandermasen  s 
division  of  the  army  of  the  north.  The  sixth  division 
of  the  allied  army,  under  General  Pakenham,  was  like-- 
wise  absent,  having  been  detained  at  Medina  del  Po- 
mar  for  three  days,  to  'cover  the  march  of  our  mag»' 
zines  and  stores. 

**I  cannot  extol  too  highly  the  good  conduct  of  all 
the  general  officers,  officers,  and  soldiers,  of  the  army 
in  this  action.  Sir  R.  Hill  speaks  highly  of  the  conduct 
of  General  Murillo  and  the  Spanish  troops  under,  his 
command,  and  of  that  of  General  the  Honourable  W. 
Stewart,  and  the  Conde  d'Amaranthe,  who  commanded 
divisions  of  infantry  under  his  directions.  He  likewise 
mentions  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant-colonel  O'Callagan, 
who  maintained  the  village  of  Sabijana  de  Alava  against 
all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  regliin  possession  of  it; 
and  that  \>(  Colonel  Brooke  of  the  adjutant^eneral's 
department,  and  the  Honourable  A.  Abercron^by  of 
the  quarter-master-general's  department.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  movements  of  any  troops  to  be  con- 
ducted  with  more  spirit  and  regularity  than  those  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Sir  T.  Pictim,  Sir 
L.  Cole,  and  Baron  C.  Alten.  These  troops  advanced 
in  echelons  of  regiments,  in  two,  and  occasionally  in 
three  lines;  and  the  Portuguese  troops  in  the  third  and' 
fourth  divisions,  under  General  Power  and  Colonel 
Stubbs,  led  the  march  with  a  steadiness  and  gallantry- 
never  surpassed  on  any  occasion.  General  C.  Col ville's  - 
brigade  oiP  the  third  division  was  seriously  attacked  in 
its  advance  by  a  Very  superior  force,  well  formed,  which 
it  drove  in,  supported  by  General  Inglis's  brigade  of  the 
seventh  division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Grant  of  the 
eighty-second.  These  officers,  and  the  troops  under 
their  command,  distinguished  themselves.  General 
Vandeleur's  brigade  of  the  light  division  was,  during 
the  advance  upon  Yittoria,  detached  to  the  support  of 
the  seventh  division;  and  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  has 
reported  most  favourably  of  its  conduct. 

^  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Sir  T.  Graham,  and 
Sir  R.  Hill,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  con- 
ducted  the  service  intrusted  to  them  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operations,  which  have  ended  in  the 
battle  .of  the  21st,  and  for  their  conduct  in  that  battle; 
as  likewise  to  Marshal  Beresford,  for  the  friendly  advice 
and  assistance  which  I  have  received  from  him  upon 
all  occasions  during  the  late  operations.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  likewise,  the  conduct  of  General  Giron,  , 
who  commands  the  Gallician  army,  who  made  a  forced 
march  from  Orduna,  and  was  on  the  ground  in  readi- 
ness to  support  Sir  T.  Graham.  1  have  frequently  beeti 
indebted,  and  have  had  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  lordship,  to  the  conduoi  of  toe  quarter-master- 
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general^  General  Murray,  wbo,  in  the  late  operations, 
and  in  the  battle  of  the  2l8t  instant,  has  again  given 
me  the  greatest  assistance.  I  am,  likewise,  indebted 
much  to  Lord  Aylmer,  the  depaty-adjutant-general, 
and  to  the  officers  of  the  adjutant  and  quarter-mas- 
ter-general's  departments  respectirely ;  and  to  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  Colonel  Campbell,  and  the  officers  of 
my  personal  staff,  and  to  Sir  IL  Fletcher  and  the  officers 
of  the  engineers.  Colonel  his  Serene  Highness  the  he<^ 
reditary  Prince  of  Orange  was  in  the  field  as  my  aid-de- 
camp, and  conducted  himself  with  his  usual  gallantry 
and  intelligence.  Mareschal  del  campo  Don  Luis 
Wimpfen,  and  the  in8pector<*generaI  Don  T.  O'Donoju, 
and  the  officers  of  the  staff  of  the  Spanish  army,  have 
ipvariably  rendered  me  every  assistance  in  their  power 
in  the  course  of  these  operations;  and  I  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  satisfaction  at  their 
conduct,  as  likewise  with  that  of  Mareschal  del  campo 
Don  M.  de  Alavo,  aqd  of  Brigadier-general  Don  J. 
O'Lawlor,  who  have  been  so  long  and  so  usefully  em^ 
ployed  with  me.  The  artillery  was  most  judiciously 
placed  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Dickson,  and  was  well 
served,  and  the  army  is  particularly  indebted  to  that 
corps. 

**  The  nature  of  the  ground  did  not  allow  of  the  ca- 
Talry  being  generally  engaged ;  but  the  general  officers 
commanding  the  several  brigades  kept  the  troops  under 
their  command  close  to  the  infantry  to  support  them, 
and  they  were  most  active  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
after  they  had  been  driven  through  Vittoria.  I  send 
this  despatch  by  my  aid-de-carop  Captain  Freemantle, 
whom  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  lordship's  pro- 
tection: he  will  have  the  honour  of  laying  at  the  feet  of 
^  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  the  colours  of  the 
fourth  battalion  of  the  hundredth  regiment,  and  Marshal 
Jourdan's  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France,  taken  by  the 
eighty-seventh  regiment.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ice. 

"  Wbllingtok." 

'  '*  Irmuunj  June  24. 
"  My  Lord, 

**  The  departure  of  Captain  Freemantle  having  been 
delayed  till  this  day,  by  the  necessity  of  makiiig  up 
the  returns,  I  have  to  report  that  we  have  continued  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  whose  rear  reached  Pampeluna  this 
day.  We  have  done  them  as  much  injury  as  had  been 
\m  our  power,  considering  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
of  the  roads ;  and  this  day  the  advanced  guard,  con- 
sisting of  Baron  V.  Alton's  brigade,  and  the  first  and 
third  battalions  of  the  ninety-fifth  regiment,  and  Major 
Ross's  troop  of  horse-artillery,  took  from  them  the  re- 
maining gun  they  had.  They  have  entered  Pampeluna 
tlierefore  with  one  howitzer  only.    General  Clausel, 


who  had  under  his  command  that  part  of  ihe  army  of 
the  North,  and  one  division  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
which  was  not  in  the  action  of  the  2l8t,  approached 
Vittoria  on  the  22d,  when  he  heard  of  the  action  of  the 
preceding  day;  and  finding  there  the  sixth  division, 
which  had  just  arrived  under  the  command  of  General 
E.  Pakenham,  he  retired  upon  La  Guardia,  and  has 
since  marched  upon  Tudela  de  Ebro.  It  is  probable 
that  the  enemy  will  continue  their  retreat  into  France. 
I  have  detached  General  Giron  with  the  Gallician  army 
in  purstiit  of  the  convoy  which  moved  from  Vittoria  oa 
the  morniog  of  the  20th,  which  I  hope  he  will  overtake 
before  it  reaches  Bayonne. 

«  Wellington.'* 

It  appears  that  Joseph  Buonaparte  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  He 
was  seated  in  a  close  carriage,  which  was  pointed  out 
by  some  of  the  prisoners.  A  detachment  of  cavalry, 
led  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  made  for  it  at  full 
gallop,  and  actually  cut  down  several  of  the  escort. 
Captain  Windham  fired  two  pistol-shots  at  the  carriage. 
The  escort  made  a  stand  at  a  mill-dam ;  the  carriage 
got  through ;  and  Joseph  was  seen  to  mount  a  horse 
on  the  opposite  bank}  with  which  he  immediately  gal- 
loped ofiL 

The  army  of  the  usurper  did  not  venture,  on  tiieir 
arrival  at  Pampeluna,  to  continue  there,  knowing  thai 
want  of  provisions  would  soon  have,  reduced  them  to^ 
the  necessity  of  surrendering ;  but,  on  the  25th,  they 
continued  their  route  by  the  Roncevalles  road,  toward 
the  town  of  St.  Jean  de  Pied  de  Port,  in  France. 

Pampeluna  was  immediately  invested  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  ISpanish  army,  whilst  the  light  troops  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  straggling  fugitives. 

Sir  Thomas  Graham,  in  the  mean  time,  bad  taken 
possession  of  Tolosa,  after  two  actions  with  the  French, 
in  which  they  sustained  considerable  loss.  He  conti- 
nued to  push  them  along  the  road  to  France,  dislodging 
them  from  all  their  strong  posts ;  and  a  brigade  of  the 
army  of  Gallicia,  under  General  Castanos,  drove  them 
across  the  Bidassoa,  (the'  boundary  river,)  over  the 
bridge  of  Irun.  The  garrison  of  Passages  surrendered 
on  the  90th  to  the  troops' of  Longa;  and  St.  Sebastian 
was  blockaded  by  a  Spanish  detachment.  A  garrison, 
being  left  by  the  enemy  in  Pancorbo,  commanding  tb^ 
road  from  Vittoria  to  Burgos,  our  hero  directed  the 
Condedel  Abisal  to  make  himself  master  of  the  place, 
yirhich  he  effected,  the  garrison  surrendering  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  General  Clausel  having  remained  some 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Logrono,  a  force  o(  light 
troops  and  cavalry  were  detached  towards  Tudela,  ibr 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  him; J;ju|^%  extraordinfury 
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forced  marches,  he  arriyed  at  Tudelat  and  thence  re- 
treated to  Saragoesa. 

No  flooner  bad  the  Spaoiah  Cortes  been  officially  ap« 
prised  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  which  consummated 
their  independeDce,  than  they  immediately,  by  acda^ 
mation,  voted  their  thanks  to  the  great  hero  who  had 
achieved  so  much  for  their  country.  A  deputation  waift 
sent  to  compliment  the  English  ambassador  at  Cadiz, 
the  brother  ^of  the  Duke  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo  y  mef|al8 
were  ordered  to.be  struck  in  commemoration  of  this 
important  event ;  and  Senor  Arguellas,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cortes,  rose  in  his  place  and  said,  ^  Al« 
though  the  Duke  of  Ciadad  Bodrigo  does  not  require 
fresh  proofs  to  be. convinced  of  the  grateful  sentiments 
which  animate  the  Cortes,  in  respect  to  this  illustrious 
captain,  I  think  that  the  time  is  now  arrived  when  the 
Cortes  should,  bestow  upon  him  a  territorial  property, 
as  it  has  already  elevated  him  to  the  first  class  of  the 
civil  order.  I  there&re  propose,  first.  That  the  Cortes 
Isestow  upon  the  Duke  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  a  territorial 
property  of  the  national  domains,  administered  on  ac- 
count of  the  national  treasury,  for  which  purpose  the 
regency  will  propose  to  the  Cortes  what  it  conceives 
suitable  to  the  merits  of  the  Duke  and  die  generosity 
of  the  Spanish  nation:  Secondly,  That  the  title  of  p6o« 
session  which  shall  be  prepared  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing words:—*'  In  the  name  of  the  Spanish  nation,  in 
testimony  of  its  most  sincere  gratitude,*' 

On  the  llth  of  July,  Uie  Cortes,  still  anxious  to  cele- 
brate the  Jate  brilliant  victory,  published  a  decree,' 
stating,  that  ^  the  General  and  Extraordinary  Cortes, 
wishing  to  transmit  to  the  most  distant  pDsterfty:the  toe* 
mory  of  the  late  glorious  victory,  which  the  allied  army 
gained  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  on  the  21st  of  June,  over  tb^  enemy,  com- 
manded by  the  intrusive  king,  in  the  fields  of  Vittoria, 
decreed  as  follows : 

**  First,  When  circumstances  admit  of  it,  there  shall 
be  erected,  in  the  situation  best  calculated  ibr  that 
purpose,  in  the  fields  of  Vittoria,  a^d  iu  the  manner 
which  government  shall  consider  the  most  proper,  a 
inonument,  which  shall  record  to  the  latest  generations 
this  memorable  battle. 

^  Secondly,  The  political  chief  and  provincial  depu- 
tation of  Alava  shall  charge  themselves  with  the  execU- 
ti9n  of  this  monument'* 

.  The  proposed  grant  of  a  territorial  property  to  the 
Marquis  of  Wellington  was  fnhher  taken  into  conside- 
ration on  the  22d  of  July,  when  the  regency  stated, 
that,  in  answer  to  an  address  of  the  Cortes,  for  appro- 
priating an  estate  to  their  gallant  generalissimo,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  estate  called  Soto  de  RamOf  in 
tae  valley  of  Granada,  shduld  be  bestowed  upon  hmw  I 


This  recommendation  was  referred  to  a  commission; 
which  reported  next  day  their  opinion  that  the  Cortes 
ought  to  approve  of  the  appropriation*  of  the  said  fief  to 
the  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
comprehending  therein  the  territory  of  L(u  Chanchinas* 

On  this  estate,  which  is  estimated  at  the  annual  value 
of  ten  thousMid  pounds,  there  k  a  large  park,  celebrated 
in  Spanish  history,  inclosed  and  improved  by  the  !Em- 
peror  Charles  V.,  remarkable  fdr  the  fineness  of  its 
limber,  and  the  luxuriancy  of  its  vegetation,  as  well  as 
for  its  being  die  only  place  where  there  are  any  phea- 
sants in  Spain,  and  which,  it  is  supposed,  were  first 
brought  thither  by  that  emperor.  There  is  a  hunting- 
seat  upon  it,  which  was  the  retreat  of  Bernardo  Wall,  mi- 
nister of  Spain  during  the  latter  years  of  Ferdinand  VLji 
and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  III. 

In  England,  the  recent  victory  was  no  sqoner  made 
public  than  an  universal  feeling  of  exultation  pervaded 
all  classes*  A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  ordered  to  bcf 
observed  for  the  repeated  successes  obtained  by  the 
allied  forces  over  the  French"  army  in  Spain.  On  the 
3d,  a  notification  took  place  in  the  Gazette,  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  being  pleased,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  to  nominate  and  ap- 
point General  Arthur  the  Marquis  of  WelKngtoo,  K.6. 
to  be  Field-Marshal  in  the  British  army,  taking  rank 
from  the  21st  of  June,  1813,^  the  day  of  bis  brilliant 
victory. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Vittoria  arrived,  the  following  letter  was  addressed 
to  ourliero  by  bis  Royal  Highness  thl^  Prince  Regeirt:-^ 

<'  Carhon^Hovse,  July  3, 181a 
**  My  Dear  Lord, 

^.  Your  glorious  conduct  is  beyond  all  human  praise, 
and  far  above  my  reward.  I  know  no  language  the 
world  affords  worthy  to  express  it.  1  feel  I  have  no- 
thing left  to  say,  but- devoutly  to  oflTer  up' my  grate-' 
ful  thanks  to  Providence,  that  it  has,  in  its  omnipotent 
bounty,  blessed  my  country  and  myself  with  such  a 
general.  You  have  sent  me,  among  the  trophies'  of 
your  unrivalled  fain^,  the  staff  of  a  French  marshal, 
and  I  send  you  in  return  that  of  EngllEind. 

^  The  British  army  will  hail  it  with  enthiisiasm;  while 
the  whole  universe  will  ackfiow)e*dge  those  valorotis 
efforts  which  haVe  so  imperiously  called  for  it 

<<That  uninterrupted  health  and  sfill  increasing  lau- 
rels may  continue  to  crown*  yoU  through  a  glorious  and 
long  career  of  life,  are  the  never-ceasing  and  most  ar^ 
dent  wishes  of,  my  dear  lord, 

**  Your  very  sincere  and  fiuthful  friend, 

•*G.  P.R.^ 
igiiizea  Dy  '%^:jv7v>^^lv^ 


^  The  JUarquii  ef  fVeUwffiMJ 
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Our  bero,  in  the  mean  time,  was  making  arrange- 
meq^for  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  and  that  of  St«  Sebas- 
tian. The  battering-train  arrived  at  Santander  on  the 
26th  of  June,  ^ith  ordnance-stores;  on  the  dOth,  it 
sailed  from  thence  to  Deba,  and  was  to  move  from 
Deba  by  Tolosa  to  Pampeluna.  All  the  intrenching 
tools  were  also  arrived:  and  so  anxious  was  the  marquis 
to  avail  himself  of  all  the  resources  from  the  late  vic- 
tory, that  he  had  even  ordered  balls  to  be  cast  at  San- 
"^  tander  for  the  French  twelve-pounders  taken;  and 
these  were  sending  off  to  the  army  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
sand per  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  French  had  withdrawn  both  their 
right  and  left  into  France,  yet  they  still  maintliined  their 
centre  in  strength  in  the  valley  of  Bastan,  of  which,  on 
account  of  its  fertility,  and  the  strong  position  it  af- 
forded, they  appeared  resolved  to  keep  possession;  and 
had  assembled  there  three  divisions  of  the  army  of  the 
south,  under  the  command  of  General  Gazan. 

.Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  however,  hav- 
ing been  relieved  from  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna,  dis- 
lodged them  successively  from  all  their  positions,  on 
the  4th,  5th,  and  7th  of  July,  with  two  brigades  of 
British  and  one  of  Portuguese  infantry,  of  the  second 
division,  under  the  comiAand  of  Lieutenant-general  the 
Honourable  W.Stewart;  and  with  one  brigade  of  the 
Portuguese  infantry  of  the  Conde  d'Amaranthe's  di- 
vision, under  the  command  of  that  officer,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire  into  France^ 

The  operations  on  the  border  between  France  and 
Spain  had  hitherto  been  upon  a  comparatively  small 
scale;  but,  towards  the  close  of  July,  an  effort  was  made 
by  the  French  to  ward  off  the  impending  invasion  of  their 
own  country,  which  brought  into  action  the  whole  force 
on  both  sides,  and  occasioned  some  of  the  most  sangui- 
nary battles  that  had  yet  been  fought,  and  displayed.a 
greater  degree  of  skill,  if  possible,  than  had  previously 
been  shewn  in  the  long  cpurse  of  these  militaiy  ape- 
rations. 

Marshal  Soult,  having  been  appointed  ^*  Lieutenant 
de  TEmpereur,"  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
anntes  in  Spain  and  the  southern  provinces  of  France, 
had  arrived  and  taken  the  command  of  the  army  on  the 
13th  of  July;  which,  having  been  joined  nearly  about 
the  same  time  by  the  ^orps  which  had  been  in  Spain  un- 
der General  Clausel,  and  by  other  reinforceqAents,  was 
now  called  *'  the  army  of  Spain/'  and  re-formed  into 
nine  divisions  of  infantry,  forming  the  right,  centre,  and 
left,  under  the  command  of  General  Reille,  Count 
d'Erlon,  and  General  Clausel,  as  lieutenant-generals, 
and  a  reserve  ijnder  General  Yillatte,  besides  two  di- 
visions of  dragoons  and  one  of  light  cavalry;  the  for- 
/  mer  under  the  command  of  Gmerab  TreilhiM^d  and 


Tilly,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  General  Pierre  Soult. 
Tbere  was  also  allotted  to  this  army  a  large  proportioD 
of  artillery ;  and,  by  the  middle  of  July,  a  targe  number 
of  guns  had  already  joined. 

-  On  the  24th  of  July,  the  allied  army  was  posted  in 
the  passages  of  the  mountains.  Major-general  fiyng's 
brigade  of  British  infantry^  and  General  Morillo's  di- 
vision of  Spanish  infantry,  were  on  the  right,  in  the  pass 
of  Jloncevailes;  Lieutenant-general  Sir  LowryXrole  was 
posted  at  Viscenet,  to  support  these  tvoops;  and'^lriiy)- 
tenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  with  the  third  divi- 
sion, was  in  reseri^e  at  01aque«  '  ;^..i^ 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  occupied  the  valley  of  Bastap^.with 
the  remainder  6f  the  second  division,  and  the  Portu- 
guese division  under  the  Conde  de  Amarantbe ;  det^h- 
ing  General  Campbell's  brigade  to  Los  Alduides,  within 
the  French  territory.  The  light  and  seventh  divisions 
occupied  the  heights  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  t^n'  of 
Vera,  and  the  Puerta  de  Eschalar,  and  Jtept  the  con^- 
municatioB  with  the  valley  of  Bastan;  whilst  tIi|isiKth 
divisiqp  was  in  reserve  at  San  Estevan.  General  Lon- 
ga's  division  kept  the  communication  between'  the 
troops  at  Vera,  and  those  under  Sir  Thomas  Grflham 
and  Marshal  del  Campo  Giron  on  the  great  road ;  Pam- 
peluna being  blockaded  by  the  Conde  Abisbal. 

Such  were  the  positions  of  the  allied  army  previous 
to  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees;  and,  on  the  2<4th,  Marshal 
Soult  collected  the  two  wings  of  his  army,  with  one  di- 
vision of  his  centre,  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  at 
St.  Jean  de  Pied  de  Port,  and,  on  the  25th,  attacked, 
with  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  men,  General 
Byng's  post  at  |toncevalles. 

Lieutenant^eneral  Sir  Lowry  Cole  moved  up  to  his 
support  with  the  fourth  division;  and  these  officers  were 
enabled  to  maintain  their  post  throughout  the  day:  but 
the  enemy  turned  it  in  the  afternoon,  on  which  Sir 
Lowry  Cole  considered  it  necessary  to  retire  in  the  night 
to  the  vicinity  of  Zubiri. 

These  troops  were  at  first  obliged  to  g^ve  way ;  bu^ 
having  been  subsequently  supported  by  Major-general 
Barnes's  brigade  of  the  seventh  division,  they  regained 
the  most  important  part  of  their  post,  which  they  could 
have  held,  had  not  the  retreat  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole  ren^ 
dered  it  expedient  for  them  to  retire.  On  the  27th,  Sir 
Lowry  Cole  and  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  thinking  the  post 
to  which  they  had  retreated  not  tenable,  drew  further 
back,  to  a  position  to  cover  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna. 
Their  fprce  consisted  of  the  second  and  fourth  divisions 
of  the  allied  army;  and,  as  they  were  taking  their 
ground,  they  were  joined  by  Lord  Wellington.  Shortly, 
after,  the  enemy  made  an  attack  on  a  hill  upon  the 
right  of  the  fourth  division,  the  importance  of  which 
DOSt  remlered  it  an  object  of  v^oroos  assault  and  de-> 
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itliM  during^  that  and  0ie  foUowing  daj,  and  die  enemy 
was  finally  repulsed.  On  the  28th,  ^e  sixth  diTision 
joined,  which,  as  soon  as  it  had  taken  its  position,  was 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
driven  back  with  immense  loss. 

The  battle  now  became  g^eneral  along  the  whole  front 
ttf  the  heights  occupied  by  the  fourth  division,  and  in 
every  part  was  in  favour  of  the  allies,  excepting  where 
one  battalion  of  the  tenth  Portuguese  regiment  of 
Major^neral  Campbell's  brigade  was  posted.  This 
battalion  haviag  been  overpowered,  and  obliged  to 
give  way  on  the  right  of  Major-general  Ross's  brigade, 
the  enemy  established  themselves  on  the  allied  line, 
and  the  Major-general  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
his  post  This,  however,  did  not  escape  the  observation 
of  our  hero,  who  immediately  ordered  the  tweuty- 
seventh  and  forty-eighth  regiments  to  charge,  first,  that 
body  of  the  enemy  which  had  first  established  them- 
selves on  the  height,  and,  next,  those  on  the  'left 
Both  attacks  succeeded,  and  the  enemy  were  driven 
down  with  considerable  loss;  and  the  sixth  division  hav- 
ing advanced  at  the  same  time  to  a  situation  in  the  val- 
ley nearer  to  the  left  of  the  fourth,  the  attack  upon  this 
front  ceased  entirely,  and  was  continued  but  faintly  on 
other  points  of  the  line. 

After  various  operations  on  the  89th  and  dtkli,  Lord 
Wellington,  on  the  latter  day,  directed  an  attack  upon 
the  French,  which  obliged  them  to  abandon  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  ever  occupied  by  troops.  A  sepa- 
rate attack  upon  Sir  Jtowland  Hill's  position  was  also 
repelled,  after  a  severe  contest;  and,  on  the  night  of  Au- 
gust the  1st,  the  allied  army  was  neariy  in  the  same  po- 
sition^ which  it  occupied  on  the  25th  of  July. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  trying  conflicts,  our 
hero  was  enabled  to  bestow  the  highest  commendation 
en  the  behaviour  of  the  troops  of  the  different  nations 
under  his  command;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in 
none  of  the  actions  during  this  war  was  more  military 
skill  displayed  by  the  officers,  or  steady  valour  by  the 
private  soldiers. 

The  enemy  continuing  posted,  on  the  2d,  with  two 
divisions  on  the  Puerto  de  Echelaf,  and  nearly  their 
whole  army  behind  the  Puerto,  Lord  Wellington  re- 
solved  to  dislodge  them  by  a  combined  movement  of 
^hree  advanced  divisions.  One  of  these,  however,  the 
seventh,  under  the  command  of  Major-general  Barnes, 
being  first  formed,  commenced  the  attack  by  itself,  and 
actually  drove  the  enemy  fi'om  the  formidable  heights, 
they  occupied.  This  part  of  the  Spanish  frontier  was 
then  completely  cleared  of  the  enemy. 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  all  these  affairs  is  supposed 
to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  four 
thousand  were  prisoners.    That-  of  the  allies  was  also 
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considerable,  though  scarcely  equal  to  what  might  have 
been  expected  firom  the  variety  and  obstinacy  of  the  ac- 
tions in  which  they  were  engaged. 

On  the  25th,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on 
St  Sebastian.  An  assault  was  made  on  the  breach  in 
the  wall  on  the  left  flank  of  the  works;  and  the  tune 
chosen  for  it  was,  when  the  fall  of  the  tide  left  the  foot 
of  the  wall  dry,  'which  was  soon  after  day-light.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  distinguished  gallantry  of  the  troops 
employed,  some  of  whom  forced  their  way -into  the 
town,  this  attack  did  not  succeed,  as  the  enemy  occu* 
pied  in  force  all  the  defences  of  the  place  which  looked 
that  way ;  from  which,  and  from  all  round  .the  breach, 
they  were  enabled  to  bring  so  destructive  a  fire  of  grape 
and  musketry,  flanking  and  enfilading  the  column,  and 
also  to  throw  over  so  many  hand-grenades  on  the  troops, 
that  it  became  necessary,  at  length,  to  desist  firom  die 
assault. 

.  On  this  occasion,  the  third  battalion^of  rojral  Scots, 
which  led  the  attack,  suffered  severely  in  men  and  oflt- 
cers;  and  the  whole  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing, amounted  to  nearly  nine  hundred. 

On  thellth  of  August,  Lord  Wellington  received  in- 
telligence of  a  fortunate  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Ge- 
neral Mina,  who,  a  few  days  previous,  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy's  fortified  post  at  Saragossa,  by  capi- 
tulation, where  he  had  taken  about  five  hundred  pri^ 
soners,  forty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  a  vast 
quantity  of  ammunition,  arms,  clothing,  &c. 

Hitherto  the  besieging  army  before  St.  Sebastian  had 
desisted  from  any  fresh  attack  upon  that  fortress ;  but, 
on  the  26th  of  August,  the  fire  was  re-opened,  and  di- 
rected against  the  towers  which  flanked  the  curtain  on 
the  eastern  face,  against  the  demi-bastion  on  the  south- 
eastern angle,  and  on  the  termination  .of  the  curtain  of 
the  southern  face. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellington  having  directed  Sir  Tho- 
mas Graham  (o  attack  and  form  a  lodgment  on  the 
breach,  which  now  extended  to  a  large  surface  of  the 
left  of  the  fortification^,  the  assault  commenced  at  eleven 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  31st  of  August,  by  a  united  co- 
lumn of  English'  and  Portuguese.  The  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  breach,  however,  proved  fallacious ;  for 
when  the  column,  after  being  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of 
shot  and  shells»  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  it  found 
a  perpendicular  scarp  of  twenty  feet  to  the  level  of  the 
streets,  leaving  only  one  accessible  point,'  formed  by  the 
breaching  of  the  end  and  front  of  the  curtain,  and  which 
admitted  an  entrance  only  by  single  files.  In  this  situ- 
ation, the  assailants  made  several  endeavours  to  gain 
an  entrance,  but  all  proved  fruitless,  no  man  surviving 
the  attempt  to  gain  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  curtkin^ 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  gallant  Grahamt  i^r 
•6B 
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ronsultin^  with  Colonel  Dickson,  id  command  of  the 
royal  artillery,  adopted  a  plan  altogether  unprecedented, 
but  which  displayed  not  only  a  most  admirable  genius, 
but  also  atJependence  up«n  the  coolness  and  steadiness 
of  the  troops,  worthy  both  of  him  and  them ;  for,  as  he 
expressed  himself,  he  now  ventured  to  order  the  guns 
of  the  besieging  batteries  to  be  turned  against  the  cur- 
tain where  the  British  troops  were  actually  engaged.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  was  di- 
rected a^^ainst  it,  passing  a  few  feet  only  over  the  heads 
of  the  assailants  in  the  breach :  and  this  was  kept  up 
with  a  precision  of  practice  beyond  all  example. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  Portuguese  brigade  was  ordered 
to  ford  the  river,  near  its  mouth,  and  attack  the  small 
breach  to  the  right  of  the  great  one.  The  success  of 
this  manoeuvre^  joined  to  the  effect  of  the  batteries 
upon  the  curtain,  at  length  enabled  the  troops  to  esta- 
blish themselves  on  the  narrow  pass,  after  a  most  heroic 
assault  of  two  hours ;  and,  in  an  hour  more,  the  de- 
fenders were  driven  from  all  their  works,  and  retired, 
with  great  loss,  to  the  castle,  leaving  the  assailants  in 
full  possession  of  the  town.  A  prize  thus  contended 
.for  coiild  not  but  cost  dear  to  the  besieging  army;  their 
Joss  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  three  hundred 
killed  and  wounded :  but  the  possession  of  this  place 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  further  operations 
of  the  campaign. 

After  the  fire  against  St.  Sebastian  had  recommenced, 
the  French  had  drawn,  the  greatest  part  of  their  force 
to  one  point,  which  convinced  our  hero  of  their  inten- 
tions. Three  divisions  of  the  Spanish  army  were,  there- 
fore, posted  upon  the  heights  near  the  town  of  Irun, 
commanding  the  high  road  to  St.  Sebastian,  and  were 
strengthened  by  a  British  and  Portuguese  division  on 
th^  right  and  lefU  whilst  other  troops  occupied- different 
positions  for  their  greater  security.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  31st,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  in 
great  force;  and  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  whole 
front  of  the  Spanish  position,  on  the  heights  of  San 
MarciaU  but  were  repeatedly  repulsed  with  great  gal- 
lantry by  the  Spanish  troops.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
French,  having  thrown  a  bridge  over  anotheir  part  of 
the  river,  renewed  their  attack,  but  were  again  repulsed ; 
and,  at  length,  they  took  the  advantage  of  a  violent 
storm  to  retire  from  this  front  entirely.  Another  attack 
was  made  by  the  French  upon  a  Portuguese  brigade,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  which  some  British  troops 
were  ordered  to  support.  In  fine,  after  a  variety  of  ope- 
rations, this  second  attempt  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  the  allies  upon  the  frontiers  was  defeated  by  a  part 
only  of  the  allied  army,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
town  of  St,  Sebastian  was  taken  by  storm. 
The  success  in  this  quarter  was  rendered  comi^ete^  by 


the  surrender,  on  the  Sth'of  September,  of  the  casde 
of  St  Sebastian.  Ever  since  the  capture  of  the  town,  a 
vertical  fire  had  been  kept  up  against  that  fortress,  with 
great  loss  to  the  garrison :  and  the  batteries  being  corn- 
pleted  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of  the  troops,  a  fire 
was  opened  with  such  effect  on  the  8th,  that  in  three 
hours  a  flag  of  truce  was  Jboisted,  and  a  capitulation 
was  soon  conclud^ed.  The  garrison,  now  amounting  to 
about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  remained  pri- 
soners of  war;  and  all  the  ordnance,  stores,  &c»  were 
the  prizaof  the  victors. 

We  hav^  now  arrived  at  an  interesting  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  the  life  of  our  illustrious  hero.  The  reduc- 
tion of  St.  Sebastian  had  left  the  frontiers  of  France 
exposed  to  the  invasion  of  the  allies ;  and  the  war, 
which  had  hitherto  been  carried  on. with  such  perse- 
vering obstinacy  in  Spain,  was  now,  after  so  many  years 
of  labour  and  of  glory,  to  be  transferred  to  an  hostile 
land;  and  the  proud  triumph  of  planting  the  British 
flag  on  the  Gallic  territory  was  reserved  to  the  illus- 
trious chief  who  had  so  eminently  proved  himself  wor- 
thy of  this  additional  renown. 

Previous  to  his  lordship's  advanc<^,  he  issued  the  fol- 
lowing general  order  of  the  day  to  his  army : — 

^  1.  The  commander,  of  the  forces  is  anxious  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  oflicers  of  the  army  to  the  si- 
tuation in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  amongst  the 
people  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  that  in  which  they 
may  hereafter  find  themselves  among  those  of  the  fron* 
tiers  of  France. 

'^  2.  Every  military  precaution  must,  henceforward^ 
be  used  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  prevent  surprise; 
general  and  superior  officers  at  the  head  of  detached 
corps  will  take  care  to  keep  a  constant  communication 
with  the  corps  upon  their  right  and  left,  and  with  their 
rear ;  and  the  soldiers  and  their  followers  must  be  pre- 
vented from  leaving  their  camps  and  cantonments,  on 
any  account  whatever. 

^*  3.  Notwitlistanding  that  these  precautions  are  ab- 
solutely necessary,  as  the  country  in  front  of  the  army 
is  the  enemy's,  the  commander  of  the  forces  is  parti- 
cularly desirous  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  wel(- 
treated,  and  private  property  must  be  respected. 

J^  4.  Officers  and  soldiers  must  recollect,  that  their 
nations  are  at  war  with  France  solely  because  the  ruler 
of  the  French  nation  will  not  allow  them  to  be  at  peace, 
and  is  desij*ous  of  forcing  them  to  submit  to  his  yoke; 
and  they  must  not  fprget,  that  the  worst  of  the  evils  suf- 
fered by  the  enemy,  in  his  profligate  invasion  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  have  been  occasioned  by  the  irregularities 
of  his  soldiers,  and  their  cruelties,  authorised  and  en- 
couraged by  their  chiefs,  towards  the  unfortunate  and 
peaceful  inhabitanto  of  the  country?  ^^  ^-^^^^ ^^ 
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**  5.  To  revenge  this  conduct  upon  the  peaceful  in- 
habitantB  of  France  would  be  unmanly,  and  unworthy 
of  the  nations  to  whom  the  commander  of  the  forces 
now  addresses  himself;  and,  at  all  events,  would  be  the 
occasion  of  similar  and  worse  evils  to  the  urmy  at  large, 
than  those  which  the  enemy's  army  has  suiTered  in  the 
peninsula,  and  would  eventually  prove  highly  injurious 
to  the  public  interests. 

**  6.  The  rules,  therefore,  which  have  been  hitherto 
observed,  in  requiring,  and  taking,  and  giving  receipts 
for'  the  supplies  from  the  country,  are  to  be  continued 
in  the  villages  on  the  French  frontiers :  and  the  com« 
•missaries  attached  to  each  of  the  armies  of  the  several 
nations  will  receive  the  orders  from  the  commander-in- 
'  chief  of  the  apny  of  bis  nation,  Fespecting  the  mode 
and  period  of  paying  such  supplies/' 

All  the  necessary  arrangements  being  made,  the 
great  event  of  passing  the  French  frontier  took  .place 
on  thct  7th  of  October ;  on  which  day.  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Sir  Thomas  Graham  directed  the  first  and  fifth 
divisions,  and  the  first  Portuguese  brigade  under  Bri- 
.  gadier-general  Wilson,  to  cross  the  Bidassoa  in  three 
columns  below  and  one  col#mn  above  the  site  of  the 
bridge,  under  the  command  of  Major-general  Hay,  the 
Honourable  Colonel  Greville,  Major-general  the  Ho- 
nourable Edward  Stopford,  and  Major-general  How- 
ard^ and  Lieutenant-general  Don  Manuel  Freyre  di- 
rected that  part  of  the  fourth  Spanish  army  under  bis 
immediate  command  to  cross  in  three  columns  at  fords 
above  those  at  which  the  allied  British  and  Portuguese 
troops  passed.  The  former  were  to  carry  the  enemy's 
entrenchments  about  and  above  Andaye;  while  the 
latter  should  carry  those  on  the  Montagne  Verte,  and 
on  the  height  of  Mandall,  by  which  they  were  to  turn 
the  enemy's  left. 

•  **  The  operations  of  both  bodies  of  troops,"  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  ^  succeeded  in  every  pofnt.  The 
British  and  Portuguese  troops  took  seven  pieces  of  can- 
non in  the  redoubts  and  batteries  M^faicfa  ^tbey  carried, 
and  the  Spanish  troops  one  in  those  by  them. 
.  '*  Lienteaant-general  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  having  thus 
established  the  allied  army  on  the  French  territory,  re- 
signed, in  consequence  of  ill  health,  his  command  to 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Hope. 

*' Major-general  Alten,  in  the  mean  tine,  with  the 
light  division,  supported  by  a  Spanish  division  under 
Longa  andGiron,  attacked  the  entrenchments  and  posts 
on  a  mountain  called  La  Rhune,  which  they  carried ; 
the  light  division  taking  twenty-two  oflicers  and  four 
hundred  men  prisoners,  with  three  pieces  of  cannon. 
These  latter  troops,  indeed,  carried  every  thing  before 
them  in  the  most  gallant  style,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  roek  on  which  the  hermitage  stands,  and  they 


made  repeated  attempts  to  take  even  that  post  by  storm ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  get  up,  and  the  enemy  remained 
during  the  night  in  possession  of  the  hermitage,  and  on 
a  rock  on  the  same  range  of  the  mountain  with  the 
right  of  the  Spanish  troops. 

"Some  time  elapsed  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  be- 
fore the  fog  cleared  away  sofiiciently  to  enable  our  hero 
to  reconnoitre  the  mountain,  which  he  did  in  person, 
and  which  he  found  to  be  least  inaccessible  by  its 
right,  and  also  that  the  attack  of  it  might  be  connected 
with  advantage  with  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  works  in 
front  of  the  camp  at  Sarra.  He  accordingly  ordered 
the  army  of  reserve  to  concentrate  to  the  right ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  concentration  commenced,  Mareschal  del 
Campo  Don  Pedro  Giron  ordered  the  battalion  De  las 
Ordenes  to  attack  the  French  post  on  the  rock  on  the 
right  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  troops,  which  was 
instantly  carried  in  the  most  gallant  style.  These  troops 
now  followed  up  their  success,  and  carried  the  entrench- 
ment  on  a  hill  which  protected  the  right  of  the  camp  of 
Sarra;  and  the  enemy  immediately  evacuated  all  their 
works  to  defend  the  approaches  to  the  camp,  which 
were  taken  possession  of  by  detachments  sent  from  the 
seventh  division  by  Lieutenant-general  the  EUi'rl  of 
Dalhousie,  through  the  Puerto  de  Eschelar,  for  this 
purpose. 

**  Don  Pedro  Giron  next  established  a  battalion  on  the 
enemy's  left,  on  the  hermitage;  but  it  was  then  too 
late  to  proceed  further  that  night :  the  French,  how- 
ever,  thought  proper  before  morning  not  only  to  retire 
from  the  post  of  the  hermitage,  but  also  from  the  camp 
of  Sarra  itself. 

"  All  these  operations  Were  conducted  with  great 
bravery  and  good  order ;  and  the  loss  of  the  allies, 
amounting  to  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  hundred,  in 
killed,  woonded,  and  missing,  may  be  regarded  as  mo- 
derate, for  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  action. 

<"  In  the  night  of  the  12th,  the  French  attacked  and 
carried  an  advanced  redoubt  of  the  camp  at  Sarra,  with 
the  men  posted  on  it ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
they  made  an  attack  on  the  advanced  posts  of  the  army 
of  Andalusia,  but  were  easily  repulsed.  At  this  time, 
a  considerable  reinforcement  of  troops,  raised  by.  the 
conscription,  had  joined  the  enemy, 

^^  The  fail  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Pampelun^,  the 
capital  of  Navarre,  completed  the  liberation  of  that  part 
of  Spain  from  the  French  arms.  The  garrison,  on  the 
26th  of  October^  made  proposals  of  capitulation  to  Don 
Carlos  D'Espana,^  the  commander  before  the  place,  but 
upon  conditions  that  could  not  b^  accepted;  and,  on  the 
31st  of  that  month,  they  aurrendered,  on  the  indispen- 
sable terms  of  being  ma<%,|^9«|];^  ^TyOS^L^^^ 
away  to  England*  O 
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'<  The  condition  of  becoming  prisoners  of  war  was  ex- 
aded  by  Lord  Wellington  from  all  tbe  French  garri- 
eons*  in  order  to  prevent  the  augmentation  of  their  dr- 
mies  in  other  quarters,  by  the  return  of  the  veteran 
troops  in  Spain." 

The  surrender  of  Pampeluna  having  disengaged  the 
right  of  the  allied  army,  Lord  Weliing^n  resolved  (o 
put  in  execution  a  meditated  operation  against  the 
Inoops  opposed  to  him  in  France.  From  the^commence* 
ment  of  August^  the  French  army  occupied  a  position, 
with  their  right  upon  the  sea,  in  front  of  St.  Jean  de 
Luz,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Nivelle ;  their  centre  on  La 
Petite  la  Rhune  in  Sarre,  and  on  the  heights  behind  the 
village;  and  their  left,  consisting^ of  two  divisions  of 
infantry  under  the  Compte  D'Erlon,  on  the  right  of 
that  river,  on  a  strong  height  in'  rear  of  Anhoue,  and  on 
the  mountain  of  Mondarin,  which  defended  the  ap- 
proach to  that  village.  They  had  one  division  under 
General  Fby  at  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  which  was  joined 
by  one  of  the  army  of  Arragon,  under  General  Paris, 
at  the  time  the  left  of  the  allied  army  crossed  the  Bi- 
dasso,  on  the  7th  of  October.  General  Foy's  division 
joined  those  on  the  heights  behind  Anhoue,  ^en  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  moved  into  the  valley  of  Bastan. 

Heavy  rains  obliged  our  hero  to  defer  his  attack  until 
the  10th  of  November,  when  he  completely  succeeded 
in  carrying  all  the  positions  on  the  enemy's  left  and 
centre,  in  separating  the  former  from  the  latter,  and  by 
these  means  turning  tbe  enemy's  strong  positions  occUr 
pied  by  their  right  on  the  Lower-  Nivelle,  which  they 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  during  the  night,  leaving 
behind  them  fifty«one  pieces  of  cannon,  and  one  thoii<- 
aand  four  hundred  prisonersu 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Frencli  from  the  Nivelle,  they 
occupied  a  very  strong  position  in  front  of  Bayonne, 
which  had  been  entrenched  t^ith  immense  labour.  It 
was  completely  under  the  fire  of  the  works  of  the  place, 
*  the  right  resting  upon  the  Adour^  and  the  front  covered 
by  a  morass  occasioned  by  a  rivulet  which  falls  into  the 
Adour ;  the  right  of  the  centre  rested  upon  the  same 
morass,  and  its  left  upon  the  river  Nive.  The  left  was 
between  the  Nive  and  the  Adour;  on  which  river  the 
left  re$ted.  They  had  their  advanced  posts  from  their 
right  in  front  of  Anglet,  and  towards  Biaritz;  with  their 
left  they  defended  the  river  Nive»  and  communicated  with 
General  Paris's  division  of  the  army  of  Catalonia,  which 
was  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  they  had  a  consider- 
able corps  cantoned  in  Monguerre  and  Ville  Franche. 

To  attack  the  enemy  in  this  position,  whilst  they  re* 
mained  there  in  force,  was  impracticable;  but  Lord  Wel« 
lington  determined,  by  one  of  his  bold  manoeuvres,  to 
force  Soult  to  adopt  a  plan  of  tactics  which  would  pre* 
vent  him  from  availing  himself  of  his  defensive  post 


The  marquis  had  resolved  to  pass  the  Nive  imttiedi- 
ateiy  after  the  pssssge  cf  ths  Niveiie,  yet  xrss  long  pre* 
vented  by  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  and  the  swelling 
of  all  the  rivulets,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  rain ;  but 
having,  at  length,  collected  materials  and  made  the 
necessary  preparations  for  forming  bridges  for  the  pas- 
sage of  that  river,  he  moved  his  troops  out  of  their  can- 
tonments on  the  8th  of  December,  and  ordei'ed  that  tbe 
right  of  the  army,  under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Row- 
land Hill,  should  pass  on  the  9th,  and  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Cambo,  while  Marshal  Sir  William  Beresford 
should  support  this  operation,  by  passing  the  sixth  di- 
vision, under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at 
Ustaritz.  Both  operations  succeeded,  and  the  French 
were  immediately  driven  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  compelled  to  retire  towards  Bayonne,  by  the 
great  road  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  Those  posted  op- 
posite Capibo  were  nearly  intercepted  by  the  sixth  di- 
vision, and  one  regiment  was  driven  from  the  road,  and 
obliged  to  march  across  the  country. 

After  a  variety  of  operations,  in  which  the  allies  had 
a  decided  advantage.  Lord  Wellington  finding  himself 
in  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  French 
territory,  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  should  remain  in  the  towns  and  villages 
occupied  by  the  allies,  continuing  their  municipal  fiinc- 
tions,  until  a  new  order  of  things  should  take  place. 

He  also  directed  that  in  case  the  persons  who  exer- 
cised  these  functions  previously,  should  have  retired 
along  with  the  French  army,  or  should  desire  to  quit 
their  employmep'/,  then  the  respective  towns  and  vil- 
lages should  make  known  the  circumstances  to  him  as 
commander-in-chief,  when  he  engaged  that  he  would 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo^- 
ple«  and  the  preservation  of  order  and  security. 

As  the  aflbirs  of  France  were  now  evidently  hastening 
to  a  crisis,  our  hero  determined  to  put  his  army  in  mo- 
tion, and  advance  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  road  to 
Bourdeaux,  leaving  fifteen  thousand  men,  principally 
Spaniards,  to  invest  Bayonne. 

From  the  latter  end  of  January,  when  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme  arrived  at  tlie  head-quarters  of  Lord  Welting- 
ton^s  army,  and  published  a  proclamation  to  the  Frencb 
people  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIH.  nothing  worthy  rf 
a  detailed  narration  transpired  till  the  87th  of  February, 
when  the  battle  of  Orthes  was  destined  to  add  another 
laurel  to  the  wreath  which  already  encircled  the  brow 
of  our  hero. 

The  enemy  had  placed  his  army  on  some  heights, 
the  course  of  which  necessarily  retired  bis  centre,  while 
the  strength  of  the  position  gave  extraordinary  advan- 
tages to  the  flanks.    Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  or-> 
dered  Marehal  Beresfcord  to  turn  and  attack  the  enem/^  ^ 
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right  with  the  fourth  diTinion  under  Ueutenantfmmd 
Sir  Lowty  Cole,  and  the  serenth  diirJeioB  under  Mejer^ 
general  Walker  and  Colonel  Vivian^i  brigade  ef  earalry : 
wMle  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomaa  Pioton  ahoold 
more  along  the  great  read  leading  from  Pejrrehonrade 
to  Qrthes,  and  attack  the  heights  oecopied  by  the  ene* 
ray's  centre  and  left,  with  the  third  and  sixth  dirisions, 
sapported  by  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  with  Lord  Edward 
Somerset's  brigi^de  of  cayalry.  Major-general  Baron 
Alten,  with  the  light  dirision,  was  ordei;ed  to  hold  him- 
self in  reserve  between  the  two  attacks,  so  as  to  snc^nr 
either,  should  it  be  necessary.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  in 
furtherance  of  <he  general  dispositions  of  the  day,  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  Gaye,  and  to  turn  the  enemy's  left, 
by  which  means  the  whole  British  right  and  centre 
would  be  brought  into  action ;  whilst  the  left,  under  Sir 
John  Hope,  in  conjunction  with  a  naval  force,  was  one- 
rating  below  Bayonne,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
both  banks  of  the  river. 

The  battle  now  commenced,  and  soon  became  general : 
Marshal  Sir  William  BereSfoVd  carried  the  village  of 
St.  Boes,  with  the  fourth  division  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance; 
but  the  ground  was  found  so  narrow,  that  the  troops 
could  not  defile  to  attack  the  heights,  notwithstanding 
repeated  attempts  for  that  purpose.  Finding  it,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  succeed  in  this  quarter.  Lord  Wel- 
lington so  far  altered  the  plan  of  the  action  as  to  order 
the  immediate  advance  of  the  third  and  sixth  divisions, 
and  moved  forward  Colonel  Barnard's  brigade  of  Che 
l%ht  division  to  attack  the  left  of  the  height  on  which 
the  enemy's  right  stood.  This  attack,  led  by  the  fifty- 
second  regiment  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Colborne, 
was  supported  qn  their  right  by  the  brigades  of  Major- 
general  BriAane  and  Colonel  Keau  of  the  third  di- 
vision, and  by  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  left  by  Ma- 
jor-general Anson's  brigade  of  the  fourth  division,  and 
on  the  right  by  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Kcton, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  third  division,  and  the  sixth 
division  under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
The  eaemy,  unable  to  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  the 
attack,  were  completely  dislodged  from  the  heights,  and 
victory  in  this  quarter  crowned  the  glorious  efforts  of 
fbe  allies. 

Lieutenant-general  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  in  the  mean 
time,  bad  forced  the  passage  of  the  Gave  above  Ortfaes; 
and,  perceiving  the  state  of  the  battle,  he  mov^d  imme- 
diately with  the  second  division  of  infantry  under  Lien- 
tenant-general  Sir  William  Stewart,  and  Major-general 
Fane's  brigade  of  cavalry,  for  the  great  road  from  Or- 
thes  to  St.  Sever;  thus  keeping  upon  the  enemy's  left, 
and  checking  his  movements  in  that  quarter. .  The  ene- 
my at  first  retired  in  good  order,  taking  every  advantage 
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of  the  Ikvourable  positions  which  the  country  afforded. 
The  losses,  however,  which  they  sustained  in  the  con- 
tinued attacks  of  the  allies,  and  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  menaced  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  movements, 
soon  accelerated  their  movements,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Lord  Wellington  put  his 
army  in  motion  in  pursuit  of  tlie  enemy,  when  he  fol- 
lowed them  to  St.  Sever,  his  head-quarters  being  at  that 
place  on  the  Ist  of  March.  Every  preparation  was  im- 
mediately made  for  crossing  the  Upper  Adour:  which 
event  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  1st,  by  a  part  of 
the  shrmy  crossing  the  river;  but  the  rain  which  fell  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  swellecf  the  Adour,  and  all  the 
rivulets  falling  into  it  so  considerably,  as  ipaterially  to 
impede, the  further  prog^ss  of  the  allied  army.  Lord 
Wellington,  therefore,  halted  there  on  the '2d,  till  the 
bridges  could  be  repaired,  all  of  which  the  enemy  had 
destroyed. 

After  an  affair  with  General  Hill,  in  which  the  British 
troops  were  completely  victorious,  the  enemy  retired 
on  the  2d,  by  both  banks  of  the  Adour,  towards  Tarbes, 
with  a  view,  probably,  of  being  joined  by  the  detach- 
ments from  Marshal  Sucbet's  army,  which  had  left  Ca- 
talonia in  February.  Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  sent, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  a  detachment  under  Major-general 
Fane  to  take  possession  of  Fau;  and,  on  the  8th,  Mar«« 
shal  Si^  William  Beresford  had  orders  to  take  possession 
ofBourdeaux,  where  he  was  received  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy.  The  magistrates  and  city  guards 
took  off  the  eagles  and  other  badges,  spontaneously 
substituting  the  white  cockade,  which  had  been  adopted 
universally  by  the  people  of  Bourdeau]^.  The  Duke 
D'Angouleme,  who  had  gone  towards  Pau,  was  also 
sent  for  express,  and  the  city  decidedly  declared  for 
t(Ee  House  of  Bourbon. 

The  continued  fidi  df  rain  which  had  hitherto  im- 
peded the  advance  of  the  allies,  had  given  time  to  Mar- 
shal Soult  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  Toulouse,  'to 
which  place  he  had  retired,  and  he  improved  the  op- 
portunity with  the  greatest  diligence.  The  situation  of 
Toulouse  is  peculiarly  strong.  Surrounded  on  thrde 
sides  by  the  Garonne  and  the  canal  of  Languedoe,  and 
possessing  an  ancient  wall,  the  French  engineers  found 
it  easy  to  construct  tSteg-de-pantt  comnuinding  the  ap- 
proaches by  the  canal  and  the  river,  and  to  support  them 
by  musketry  and  artillery  from  the  wall.  They  had, 
also,  fortified  a  commanding  heiglit  to  the  eastward  ; 
with  five  redoubts;  but  as  the  roads  from  the  Arriege  ^ 
to  Toulouse  had  ,  become  impracticable  for  cavalry 
or  artillery,  and  nearly  so  for  infantry,  no  alternative 
remained  but  to  attack  them  in  (his  formidable  position* 
It  was  not  until  the  8th  of  April,  that  it  became /possible 
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to  move  any  part  of  the  allied  army  across  the  Garonne. 
On  that  day,  the  Spanish  corps  of  Don  Manuel  Freyre 
crossed  the  riglit  of  the  river,  together  with  some  British 
hussars,  who  drove  a  superior  body  of  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry ifrom  a  village  on  the  small  river  Ers,  which  falls 
into  the  Garonne  some  distance  below  the  town*    Be- 
tween this  river  and  the  canal' of  Languedoc,  were  the 
fortified  heights,  which  constituted  (he  chief  strength  of 
the  enemy's  position.    It  was  therefore  resolved,  that 
while  these  heights  should  be  stormed  in  front  by  Don 
Manuel  Freyre,  Marshal  Beresford  ^ould  march  up  the 
Ers,  and  turn  the  enemy's  right,  and  Sir  Thoma»Picton 
should  menace  the  tSte'de-poni  on  the  canal  of  the  left. 
These  operations  on  the  right  of  the^  Garonne  were  also 
to  be  supported  by  a  simultaneous  attack  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill's  on  the  tSte-de-pontf  formed  by  the  suburb  on  the 
left  of  that  river.    The  9th  elapsed  in  preparations  for 
these  several  attacks;  but,,  on  the  10th,  the  whole  plan 
was  carried  into  full  effect.    Marshal  Beresford,  with 
the  fourth  and  sixth  divisions,  carried  the  height  of 
Monblanc,  and  forced  his  way  to  the  point  at  which  he 
turned  the  enemy's  right.    The  Spanish  corpa  of  Don 
Manuel  Freyre,  at  the  same  time,  moved  forward  to  the 
attack  in  front;,  but  the  French  troops  were  here  so 
strongly  posted^  that  they  not  only  repulsed  the  assail- 
ants, but  pursued  them  to  some  distance^    The  Spa- 
niards, however,  both  in  the  attack  and  retreat,  con* 
ducted  themselves  with  the  utmost  steadiness;  and  the 
light  division  being  moved  up  by  Sir  Thomas  Picton  to 
their  support,  they  were  soon  re-formed  and  bco^ght 
back  to  the  attack.     Marshal  Beresford,.  in  the  mean 
time,  had  succeeded  in  carrying  the  redoubt  which  co- 
vered the  enemy's  extreme  right,  and  had  established 
himself  on  the  heights  on  which  the  other  four  redoubts 
vvere  placed.    A  short  interval  now  succeeded,,  during 
which  the  Spaniards  were  re-formed,  and  Marshal  Beres- 
ford's  artillery,  which  had  been  left  behind  at  Mon- 
blanc, was  brought  up.    As  soon  as  this  was  effected, 
the  marshal  conXinued  his  movement  aloog  the  heights, 
and  stormed  the  twa  next  redoubts  which  covered  the 
enemy's  centre;  the  French,  after  having  been  driven 
from  them,  in  vain  making  a  desperate  effort  to  regain 
them*    There  now  remained  only  the  two  redoubts  on 
the  enemy's  left,  and  these  were  soon  carried  by  the 
British  troops  advancing  along  the  ridge,  whilst  the 
Spaniards  attacked  in  front    These  were  the  principal 
operations.    Sir  Thomas  Picton,  however,  with  the  Uiird 
division,  drove  the  enemy's  left  within  the  tite-de-pont 
on  the  canal;  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  in  like  manner, 
forced  the  exterior  works  of  the  suburb  on  the  left  of 
the  Garonne;  so  that,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  French 
troops  were  closely  hemmed  in ;  the  allies  being  estar- 
blished  on  three  sides  of  Toulouse,  and  the  road  of  Car- 


eassone  being  the  only  practicable  on^  which  was  left 
open.  By  this  road  Marshal  Soult  drew  off  the  re- 
mainder.of  his  troops  in  the  night  of  the  Ilth;  and 
Lord  Wellington  entered  Toulouse  the  next  morning.   , 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  on  this  occasion,  is 
not  exactly  known ;  but  three  generals  and  one.tfaou8an4 
six  hundred  men  were  taken  prisoners.  One  piece  of 
cannon  was  taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  others,  with, 
large  quantities  of  stores  of  all  descriptions,  in  the  town* 
The.  loss  of  the  allies,  however,  amounted  to  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  killed,  and  four  thousand  and 
forty-six  wounded» 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  our  hero  entered 
Toulouse,  Colonel  Cook  brought  him  despatches,  ac-. 
quainting  him  with  the  events  which  had  taken  place  at 
Paris  relative  to  the  dethronement  of  Buonaparte  and 
the  recall  of  the  Bourbons.  Colonel  St.Cimon  alsq 
brought  the  same  information  to  Marshal  Soult..  Bat 
the  latter  did  not  consider  the  information  to  be  so  au- 
thentic as  to  induce  him  to  sf  nd  his  submission  to  the 
provisional  government  of  France:  he,  however,  pro- 
posed a  suspension  of  hostilities,  to  afford  him  time  to 
ascertain  what  had.  occurred.  This  Lord  Wellington 
refused:  but,  on  the  17th,  having  received  Marshal 
Soult's  adhesion  to  the  new  government,  he  agreed  to 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  allied  armies, 
and  the  French  armies  under  the  command  of  Marshals 
Soult  and  Suchet. 

General'  Hope,,  who  commanded  at  the  Siege  of  Ba- 
yonne,  having  heard  of  the  chang'e  of  affairs  at  Paris, 
sent  information  to  the  governor,  and  requested  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  till  further  intelligence  and  fresh 
instructions  should  be  received.  Xho  governor^ sent 
back  a  verbal  message,  intimating  that  a  formal  answer 
would  be  given  in  the  morning;  and  the  besiegers, 
little  suspecting  an  attack,  were  induced  to  relax  irons 
their  vigilance.  The  enemy,  hoii^ver,  made  a  sortie  on 
the  morning  of  the  I4th  of  April,  on  the  left  and  centre 
of  the  allied  posts  at  St.  Etienne.  Maj^r-general  Hay 
commanded  the  outposts,  and  was  killed  shortly  after 
the  attack  commenced,  having  just  given  directkms 
that  the  church  of  St.  Etienne  should  be  defended  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  enemy  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  the  village,  from  which,  however,  they  were 
soon  driven*  In  the  centre,  after  compelling  the  pic- 
quets  of  the  allies  to  retire,  the  French  were  obliged  to 
fall  back  in  turn,  and  the.posts  were  finally  re-occupied. 
Major-general  Stopford  was  here  wounded.  It  was  to-. 
wards  the  right  that  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Hope 
was  taken.  In  endeavouringto  bring  up  some  troops  to 
the  support  of  the  picquetsj  be  camcj^-unexpectediy  in  the 
dark  on  a  part  of  the  enemy :  his  horse  was  shot  dead,  and 
1  fell  upon  him;  and  not  being.able  to  disengage  himself 
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from  under  it,  he  was  unforCoDately  nmde  prisoner.    He 
was  wonnded  in  two  places,  but  in  neither  dangerously. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  above  operations  took  place 
before  day-light,  which  gave  the  enemy  a  great  advan- 
tage from  their  numbers;  but  whatever  end  they  might 
promise  to  themselves,  it  was  completely  frustrated 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  commandant  at  Bayonne 
looked  upon  the  message  of  Sir  John  Hope  as  a  ruse  de 
guerrCf  ^nd  that  he  therefore  adopted  the  method  he 
pursued  to  counteract  the  plans  of  the  British  com- 
mander; but,  as  soon  as  he  was  fully  persuaded  of  Buo- 
naparte's dethronement,  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  his 
conduct,  and  professed  his  sorrow  for  the  effusion  of 
blood  which  he  had  occasioned^ 

The  war  being  now  terminated,  our  hero  repaired  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  marks  of  distinction, 
corresponding  to  the  high  renown  he  had  acquired  by 
Us  military  deeds.  At  a  ball  given  in  that  city  by  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  upwards 
of  four  hundred  distinguished  individuals,  Lord  Wel- 
lington was  present,  and  attracted  the  whole  attention 
of  the  company.  Here  it  was  he  saw  and  conversed 
with  the^iliustrious  Blucher,  who  was  presented  to  him. 
They  bowed,  and  looked  at  one  another  for  some  mi- 
nutes before  they  spoke  a  word;  at  last,  however,  a 
conversation  commenced,  which  lasted  about  ten  mi- 
nutes. PlatoflT  also  was  presented  to  him,  followed  by 
actowd  of  officers,  all  anxious  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the^ 
British  hero.  Lord  Wellington  appeared  in  a  British 
Field-marshars  uniform,  with  the  orders  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  Garter,  Great  Cross  of  Maria  Theresa,  Tower 
and  Sword,  and  the  Swedish  order  of  the  Sword.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Paris  was  known,  he  was  honoured 
by  a  visit  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

From  Paris,  our  hero  went  to  Madrid,  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  King -Ferdinand;  and  from  thence  be  pro^ 
ceeded^to  his  own  country,  where  he  arrived  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  six  years.  He  landed  at  Dover  about 
five  o'clock  in  (he  morning  of  the  23d  of  June,  and,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  arrived  at  his  own  house 
in  Hamilton  Place. 

In  all  places  where  his  tordship  appeared,  he  was 
welcomed  by  grateful  acclamations;- and  it  would  greatly 
exceed  our  limits,  were  we  to  attempt  to  describe  all  the 
f(6tes  arid  festivals  which  took  place  in  the  metropolis 
on  his  arrival.  The  Prince  Regent,  at  Carlton  House — 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  at  Burlington  House-*-and  the 
principal  merchants — all  seemed  to  emulate  each  other, 
in  displaying  the  admiration  in  which  they  held  him. 

As  a. reward  for  his  eminent  services,  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  was  pleased  to  grant  the 
dignities  of  Duke  and  Marquis  of  the  United_Kingdom 
to  our  hero;  and,  on  the  8th  of  May,  these  honours  so 


deservedly  conferred,  were  announced  in  the  London 
Gazette,  in  the  following  manner. 

^  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  has  been 
pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to 
grant  the  dignities  of  Duke  and  Marquis  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  unto  Field-mar* 
shal  Arthur  Marquis  of  Wellington,  Knight  of  the  most 
noble  order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body  lawfully  begotten,  by  the  names,  styles,  and  title 
of  Marquis  Douro,  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset.'^ 

A  message  from  the  Prince  Regent  having  been  de- 
livered'to  both  houses,  desiring  the  assistance  of  Par- 
liament towards  making  a  suitable  provision  for  the 
noble  duke  and  his  heirs.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  said,  that  in  rising  to  move  an  address  in  an« 
swer  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent's  most 
gracious  message,  he  could  not  anticipate  the  possibility 
of  the  slightest  opposition.  Perhaps  he  should  per- 
form the  duty  he  had  to  discharge,  if  he  simply  laid  his 
proposition  before  the  House,  accompanied  by  necessary 
explanation:  but  though  he  might  not  have  occasion  to 
detain  their  lordships  longer  than  necessary,  he  could 
not  do  justice  to  the  great  individual,  if  he  did  not,  on 
an  occasion  like  this,  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  ob- 
servations. Conquests  had  been  made  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  without  parallel.  If  they  were  to  look 
back  to  the  history  of  former  times,  when  the  glory  of 
the  British  arms  was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  of  renown, 
they  would  be  struck  by  the  splendour  of  the  military 
glory  this  country  had  ac(|uired;  but  a  comparison 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  great  events  which  had  re- 
cently occurred.  It  was  in  the  recollection  of  this 
House,  and  every  man  in  the  country,  that,  a  few  years 
since,  it  was  supposed  that  our  military  character  was 
confined  to  one  element.  It  was  said,  that  we  only  held 
a  high  place  on  the  ocean,  and'  when  our  armies  fought 
on  land  we  could  not  be  great.  Those  who  made  such 
observations  did  not  judge  rightly.  Some  supposed  the 
character  of  the  British  people  would  suffisr  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view ;  others,  that  we  were  unacquainted 
with  operations  in  the  field;  but  he  would  now  ask, 
whether  there  was  the  slightest  ground  for  those  obser- 
vations? We  have  proved  to  the  world,  that  England 
is  not  without  military  renown.  The  noble  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  elevated  the  British  name ;  and  his  ge- 
nius, joined  to  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  illustrious 
person  at  the  head  of  the  army,  has  made  the  British 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  soldiers  in  the  world.  The 
House,  perhaps,  would  reflect,  that  it  was  only  four 
years  since  England  was  the  only  independent  nation* 
All  the  other  powers  were  under  the  influence  of 
France.    With  the  exception  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Ve^ 
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diw  and  Cadia^  defended  by  the  noble  doke^  all  wiis 
at  the  disposal  of  the^eaemy*  The  Home  inigbt  follow 
Lord  WelliDgton  fromf  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  mov- 
ing forward  in  1810;  see  his  operations*  the  taking  of 
^Ciadad  Rodrigo  and  6adajo2;  follow  him  to  the  6eld 
of  VittDria,  and  see  him  plant  at  last  the  British  standard 
on  the  walls  of  Boordeaux*  The  noble*  dnke,  having 
eonqiiered  Spaing  had  finished  his  career  of  glory  by 
placing  the  standard  of  Bourbon  on  the  walls  of  the 
•filvt  dty  in  France,  to  hail  the  restoration  if  their  legi- 
timate sovereign*  This  noble  example  was  the  work 
of  Jjyrd  Wellington^  and  it  proved  the  harbinger  of 
the  peace  and  happiness  likely  to  follow.  These  were 
services  which  ought  to  be  marked  by  some  singular 
act  of  British  gratitude.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  de- 
serving a  public  mark  of  approbation^  it  was  Lord  Wel- 
lington* 

Lord  Liverpool  bad  felt  thM  he  should  have  been 
wanting  in  respect  to  the  House,  had  he  not  reminded 
them  of  the  claims  on  which  he  had  to  establish  his 
proposition,  and  he  had  only  to  state  to  their  lordships 
what  the  proposal  was.  The  House  knew  that  the  mea- 
sure to  convey  a  grant  to  the  noble  duke  would  origi- 
nate in  another  house.  It  was  there  intended  to  grant 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  addition  to  the  former 
grant,  an  annuity  of  ten  thousand  per  ainnum  on  the 
eottsoKdated  fund.  It  was  desirable  that  it  should  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land:  therefore  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  give  authority  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  to  advance  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  be  laid  out  in  lands,  and  a  portion  of  the  annuity  to 
be  cancelled  as  soon  as  the  purchase  is  made.  In  the 
next  place,  it  was  intended  that  the  income  of  the  lands 
should  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  annuity.  His  lord- 
ship's experience  in  the  purchase  of  lands  had  induced, 
him  to  make  this  proposition.  It  was  much  better  for 
the  House  to  adopt  this  mode,  leaving  the  individual,  if 
he  preferred  it,  to  purchase  estates  out  of  a  former 
grant  made  by  parliament,  instead  of  cancelling  the  an- 
nuity* The  noble  duke  was  entitled  by  the  vote  of 
parliament,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  three  thousand  of  which  might  be  applied  an- 
nually to  the  purchase  of  lands,  leaving  the  noble  duke 
seven  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  noble  earl  con- 
cluded by  moving  an  address  to  hii  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  to  inform  him  that  the  House  would 
cheerfully  concur  in  the  recomuiendation  contained  in 
his  royal  message,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  committee  upon  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Prince  Regent  being  gone  into,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  tof  k  a  wide  survey  of  the  mili- 
tary character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving,  ^  That  the  sum  of  tea  thousand 


pounds  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  cenoolidated  fmd, 
for  the  use  df  this  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  be  at  any 
time  commuted  for  the  silm  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate;'' 

On  the  question  beiag  put,  Mr*  Whitbread,  thotigh  a 
prominent  character  in  the  opposition,  objected  to  the 
proposed  grant,  because  he  thought  it  was  itel  large 
enough  ;  and  he  did  not  approve  of  the  propositiofoi  thai, 
if  the  sum  were  found  insufficient,  another  applicatiou 
might  be  made :  no  time  oi^ht  to  be  delayed  in  making 
such  a  provision  as  was  commensurate  to  the  service 
rendered,  and  the  dignity  conferred ;  and.  least  of  all 
would  he  consent  to  leave  open  any  anticipation  of  fu- 
ture reward.  The  House  should  have  in  contemplatiou  ^ 
to  settle  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  a  great  landed  es- 
tate, and  in  a  noble  house,  in  some  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  sum  proposed  was  not  sufficient  for  such  a 
'  purpose. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  eighteen  or  nineteen  thousand 
per  annum  was  not  enough  to  support  the  dignity  of  one 
of  the  first  nobles  in  the  land ;  for  his  own  part»  he 
would  willingly  vote  for  five  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
and  if  no  other  person  would  propose  it,  he  would  move 
to  add  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  proposed 
sum. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  felt  that  no  pecu* 
niary  reward-could  be  equal  to  the  services  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  He  would  therefore  propose  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  and  augment  the  annuity  to 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  so  that,  with  Uie 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  already  granted, 
half  a  million  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  the  addition  made  the  act  com* 
plete,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied. 
The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 
On  the  occasion  of  our  ^  hero  taking  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  great  formality  was  observed,  and  the 
utmost  respect  was  shewn  to  his  grace*  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk^  acting  as  Earl  Marshal,  led  the  proceesiou  into 
the  House;  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  knight.  Garter  King  'al 
arms,  appearing  in  his  tabard  and  state  habilimenia. 
His  grace  entered  the  house  supported  by  the  Dukea 
of  Richmond  and  Beaufort,  all  in  military  uniform,  and 
in  their  ducal  robes  of  state.  After  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies were  gone  tlyroogh,  his  grace  took  his  seat  on  the 
dukes'  bench,  when  tbe^Lord  Chancellor  rose,  and  ad- 
dressed his  grace  to  the  following  effect: — 

*^  My  Lord  Duke  of  Wellington — ^In  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  their  lordships,  I  have  to  communicate  to 
your  grace  the  thanks  of  the  House,  and  the  cordial 
congratulations  of  their  lordships  on  your  return  from 
your  continental  serviee,  and  on  your  introduction  to  m 
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■e«t  6f  the  Y%rj  highest  rank  and  dignitj  in  this  House. 
Ihose  high  and  distinguished  honoui^B  hare  been  well 
and  eminently  merited  by  your  grace,  by  a  long  series 
of  splendid  and  signal  serTices,  performed  in  rarioas 
plaoes  and  situations,  hot  more  especially  on  the  conti* 
nent  of  Europe.  The  cordial  and-  applauding  thanks 
of  this  house— the  highest  honorary  distinction  in  the 
power  of  their  lordships  to  bestow — have  not  only  been 
most  frequently  and  repeatedly  voted  to  you,  with  the 
most  perfect  unanimity,  but  your  grace  has  had  the  ad- 
ditional satisfaction  of  being  the  medium  and  channel 
through  which  the  like  honours  have  been  conveyed, 
at  various  periods,  to  other  gallant  and  meritorious  offi- 
oers,  who  have  eommensurately  distinguished  them- 
selves under  your  grace's  direction  and  command.  In 
the  instance  of  your  grace,  also,  is  to  be  seen  the  first 
and  most  honourable  distinction  of  a  member  of  this 
house  being,  at  his  first  introduction,  placed  in  the 
very  highest  and  most  distinguished  rank  among  their 
lordships  and  in  the  peerage.  No  language,  no  expres* 
sion  of  mine,  however  fully  I  feel  impressed  with  their 
magnitude  and  importance,  can  do  justice  to  your  great 
and  unparalleled  services  and  merits ;  their  nature  and 
character  is  such  as  will  render  the  name  of  Wellington 
immortal,  and  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
epochs  in  the  hist<Nry  of  this  country.  They  have  been 
frequently  and  justly  felt  by  this  house,  and  repeatedly 
made  the  subject  of  its  thanks  and  its  applause.  In  the 
sentiments  so  often  and  so  justly  expressed  by  this 
house,  I  have,  for  my  own  humble  part,  most  fully  and 
cordially  participated.  The  wisdom,  gallantry,  and  ex- 
ertions, so  frequently  displayed  by  your  grace,  in  a 
long  seriea  of  services  in  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal 
and  Spain,  are  beyond  any  language  I  can  use  to  cha- 
racterize or  express.  Your  freeing  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  from  the  arm  and  power  of  France, — ^your 
glorious  career  of  victory,  in  subduing,  on  various  oc- 
casions, and  pursuiqg  the  enemy  through  the  territory 
of  Spain,  more  especially  on  tbe  signal  occasions  of 
the  victories  of  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  the  capture  of 
Ciudad  Radrigo^  and  other  mighty  fortresses, — ^will  be 
luminously  inscribed  in  the  page  of  British  history,  as 
well  as  your  subsequent  successes,  by  which  you  led 
on  the  allied  forces,  until  you  had  established  them  in 
occupation  iar  within  the  territories  of  France.  Great 
and  important  as  these  services  are  in  themselves,  their 
consequences  are  incalculable;  with  reference  not  only 
to  their  so  greatly  contributing  to  secure  the  prosperity 
and  tranqii^illity  of  your  own  country,  but  to  the  peace, 
the  happiness,  and  independence,  ef  Europe  at  large, 
by  ibfusing  the  spirit  of  resistance,  jmd  enabling  other 
countries  to  place  themselves  in  that  state,  which  en- 
abled them  successfully  to  resist  the  influence  and  the 
32. 


power  of  the  common  enemy.  You  will  have  the 
heartfelt,  the  glorious  satisfaction  of  considering  your- 
self as  principally  instrumental  in  the  achievement  of 
this  great  work;  and  for  all  which,  I  feel  a  conscious  , 
pride  and  satisfaction,  in  being  tbe  organ  of  communi- 
cating in  person,  and  on  this  auspicious  oc<»sion,  ^be 
recent  vote  of  thanks  of  this  house,  ^wbich  I  am  thus 
directed  to  pronounce—*  That  the  thanks  and  congra- 
tulations of  this  House  be  given  to  Field-marshal  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  on  his  return  from  his  command 
on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  for  the  great,  signal, 
and  eminent  services  which  be  has  so  repeatedly  ren- 
dered therein  to  his  majesty  and  the  public'  " 

To  this  feeling  and  impressive  address  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  replied  to  the  following  efiect : — He  assured 
his  lordship  and  the  house,  he  felt  himself  overwhelm- 
ed  by  the  strength  of  his  feelings,  as  occasioned  by 
what  he  must  consider  as  the  very  flattering  language, 
far  beyond  his  penonal  merits,  in  which  the  expres- 
sions of  their  lordships'  favour  and  approbation  were 
conveyed  to  him  that  day;  and  for  which  be  had  to 
tender  his  most  sincere  and  grateful  thanks.  Tbe  suc- 
cesses which  had  attended  his  humble  hut  zealous 
eflbrts  in  tbe  service  of  his  country,  he  had  principally 
to  attribute  to  the  ample  support  which  he  bad  received 
from  his  prince,  his  government,  and  his  country ;  and 
also  to  the  zealous  co-operation  and  assistance  which 
he  had  received  from  his  gallant  and  meritorious  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  tbe  valour  and  exertions  of  that 
army  which  he  had  the  honour  to  command.  The  sup* 
port  which  he  had  thus  received,  encouraged  and  ex- 
cited him,  and  gave  rise  to  that  conduct,  on  which,  by 
the  fiivour  of  Parliament,  jto  unanimous  approbation 
and  applause  had  been  pronounced.  For  those  ho- 
nours, and  to  that  of  the  other  house  of  Parliament,  he 
felt  most  gratefully  indebted.  These,  together  with  the 
very  kind  and  flattering  manner  in  which  the  noble 
lord  was  pleased  to  express  himself,  he  repeated,  were 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  one  who  felt  unconscious  of 
deserving  such  a  degree  of  panegyric  and  eulogium. 
He  could  assure  their  lordships,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
serve  his  country  and  prince  to  the  best  of  his  power  and 
ability;  and  that  be  would  always  endeavoor.so  to  do, 
whenever  occasion  might  require  it,  in  the  best  manner 
in  which  his  limited  capacity  would  allow  binu 

On  the  1st  of  July,  his  grace  received  the  thanks  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  his  great  and  eminent  ser- 
vices. Soon  after  five  oWock  on  that  day.  Lord  Cas* 
tiereagh  rose,  and  said,  "Mr.  Speaker— The  resolution 
to  which  this  House  unanimously  agreed  yesterday 
evening  having  been  communicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  I  have  now  to  inform  you  that  his  grace  is 
in  attendance.    I  shall,  therefore,  ipove,  that  the  Duke 
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of  Wellington  be  now  called  in/'  Thk  motion  having 
been  onanimoiisly  adopted,  the  noble  duke  was  con«- 
doeted  to  the  bar  by  the  eeijeant  at  armai  the  whole 
Hoose  rising  upon  his  entrance  within  the  bar:  and  the 
speaker  having  informed  him  that  there  wae  a  chair  in 
whidi  he  might  repose  himself,  the  duke  sat  down  co* 
vered  for  some  time,  the  Serjeant  standing  on  his  right 
hand  with  the  mace  grounded;  and  the  House  resumed 
their  seats.  His  grace  then  rose,  and,  taking  off  his  hat, 
spoke  to  the  following  effect :«-« 

^  Mr.  Speaker— I  was  anxious  to  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend this  House,  in  order  to  return  my  thanks  in  person 
for  the  honour  they  have  done  me,  in  deputing  a  com^ 
mittee  of  members  of  this  House  to  congratulate  me  on 
my  return  to  this  country;  and  this,  after  the  House  had 
animated  my  exertion*: by  their  applause  tipen«ver^' 
occasion  which  appeared  to  merit  their  approbation, 
and  after  they  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  favours 
by  conferring  upon  me,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  noblest  gift  that  any  subject  had 
ever  received. 

**  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  tp  me 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  admiration  of 
the  great  efibrts  made  by  this  House  and  the  country, 
at  a  moment  of  unexampled  pressure  and  difficulty,  in 
order  to  support  the  great  scale  of  operation  by  which 
the  contest  was  brought  to  so  fortunate  a  termination* 

*^  By  the  wise  policy  of  parliament,  the  government 
were  enabled  to  give  the  necessary  support  to  the  ope- 
sations  which  were  carried  on  under  my  direction;  and 
I  was  encouraged  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  by 
his  majesty's  ministers  and  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
by  the  gracious  favour  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Rq^nt,  and  by  the  >  reliance  which  1  had  on  the  support 
of  my  gallant  friends,  the  general  officers  of  the  army, 
and  on  the  bravery  of  the  officers  and  troops,  to  carry 
on  the  operations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  acquire  for  me 
these  marks  of  the  approbation  of  this  House,,  for  which 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  make  my  humble  acknowledg- 
ments. 

^Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  gratitude 
which  I  feel:  I  can  only  assure  the  flonse,  that  I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  serve  his  majesty,  in  any  capacity 
in  which  my  services  can  be  deemed  useful,  with  the 
same  zeal  for  my  country  which  has  already  acquired 
for  me  the  approbation  of  this  House.'' 

Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker,  who  during  the  foregoing 
speech  sat  covered,  stood  up,  uncovered,  and  spoke  to 
bis  grace  as  follows: — 

**  My  Lord— -Since  last  I  had  the  honour  of  address* 
ing  you  from  this  place,  a  series  of  eventful  years  has 
dapsed ;  but  none,  without  eome  mark  and  note  of  your 
rising  glory. 


^  The  miliiary  triumphs  which  your  valour  has  achiev* 
ed,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  of  the 
Ebro  and  die  Garonne,  have  called  forth  the  spotttane* 
ous  shouts  of  admiring  nations.  Those  triuniphs  it  b 
needless,  on  this  day,  to  recount  Their  names  have 
been  written  by  your  conquering  sword  in  the  annals  of 
Europe,  and  we  shall  hand  them  down  with  exultation 
to  our  children's  children. 

**  It  is  not,  however,  the  grandeur  of  military  success 
which  has  alone  fixed  our  admiration,  or  commanded 
our  applause:  it  has  been  that  generous  and  lofty  spirit 
which  inspired  your  troops  witb  unbounded  confidencot 
and  taught  them  to  know  that  the  day  of  battle  was  al« 
ways  a  day  of  victory ;  ^hat  moral  courage  and  enduring 
fortitude,  which,  in  perilous  times,  when  gloom  and 
doiibthad  beset  ordinary  minds,  stood  nevertheless  un- 
shaken f  and  that  ascendancy  of  character,  which,  unit- 
ing the  energies  of  jealous  and  rival  n/itions,  enabled 
yon  to  wield  at  will  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  mighty 
empires. 

**  For  the  repeated  thanks  and  grants  bestowed  upon 
you  by  this  House,  in  gratitude  for  your  many  and  emi- 
nent services-,  you  have  thought  fit  this  day  to  offer  us 
your  acknowledgments.  But  this  nation  well  knows 
that  it  is  still  largely  your  debtorr  it  owes  to  you  the 
proud  satisfaction,  that,  amidst  the  consteTlation  of  great 
and  illustrious  warriors  who  have  rcKrently  visited  our 
country,  we  could  present  to  them  a  leader  of  our  own, 
to  whom  all,  by  common  acclamation,  conceded  the 
pre*emiaence.  And  when  the  wilt  of  Heaven,  and  the 
common  destinies  of  our  iiature,  shall  have  swept  away 
the  present  generation,  yon  will  have  left  your  great 
name  and  example  as  an  imperishable  monument,  ex- 
citing others  to  like  deeds  of  glory,  and  serving  at  once 
to  adorn,  defend,  and  perpetuate,  4fae  existence  of  this 
country  amongst  the  ruling  nations  of  the  earth.* 

His  grace  then  withdrew,  making  his  obeisances  in 
like  manner  as  upon  entering  the  House,  and  the  whole 
House  rising  again  whilst  his  grace  was  rewound  ucted  by 
the  Serjeant  ftom  his  chair  to  the  door  of  the  House. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  a  magnificent  banquet  was  given 
by  the  Corporation  of  London,  in  compliment  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Prior  to  the  dinner,  at  about  five 
o'clock,  his  grace  was  presented  with  die  fireedom  of  tl|e 
City  in  a  gold  box,  and  with  a  splendid  sword,  pursuant 
to  the  following  resolutions : 

**  That  the  thanks  of  thifsi  Mnti  be  given  to  Lieutenant^ 
general  Lord  Viscount  Wellington,  for  the  consummate'^ 
ability^  fortitude,  and  perseverance^  displayed  by  htm  in 
the  command  of  the  allied  British  and  Portuguese  forces, 
|by  which  the  kingdom  of  Portugd  has  been  socosss- 
fuliy  defended,  and  the  most  s%nal  and  important  ser- 
vices rendered  to  his  king  and  countryw^-fieaolved, 
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Vmi.ib^tfetiQaiof  this  dty^  wilh  a  tword  of  the  valae 
of  two  hundred  g^neas,  be  presented  to  Lord  Vis* 
COOttl  WeUtngton,  in  testimony  of  the  his^^h  sense  which 
this  court  entertains  of  his  great  public  seryices.*'-— 

^  Resolved  unanimously,  Tbal  tbe  thanks  of  this 
court  be  given  to  the  Most  Nobte  the  Marquis  of  WeU 
lington,  general  and  oommander«in«chief  of  his  ma« 
jesiy's  forces  in  Spain  and  Portugal  for  hk  magoani* 
Bums  conduct  so  eminently  displayed  in  the  several 
▼ictories  obtained  by  the  allied  army  over  the  French 
anny>  led  on  by  the  most  able  and  distinguished  mar* 
shals  and  commanders  in  the  Frettth  service,  and  par-^ 
ticularly  in  .the  bcflliant  and  decisive  victory  near 
Salamanca,  on  the  22d  day  of  July  Im^^'-^Sept.  28, 
1612. 

*^  fiesolred^  That  the  freedom  of  this  city,  voted  by 
the  oonrt  on  the  9th  day  of  May,  1811«  to  be  presented 
to  .LcHrd  Viscount  Wdlington,  in  testimony  of  tbe  high 
sense  they  entertained  of  his  grei|t  public  services,  be 
presented  to  the  Most  NoUe  the  Marquis  of  Wellington, 
on  his  return  to  this  country,  in  a  gold  bok  of  the 
value  of  two  hundred  guineas,  (together  #ith  the  sword 
voted  on  tbe  said  94  day  of  May,)  by  a  committee  of 
Am  court,  then  to  be  appointed/'---Ocl.  29, 1812. 

^Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
court  be  given  to  Field-marshal  the  Bbrquis  of  Wel- 
lington, knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Gart^, 
for  the  wisdom  and  energy  with  which  he  has  conducted 
the  late  operations  of  the  allied  armies  in  Spain ;  and 
petlieutarly  for  the  splendid  and  decisive  victory  ob* 
tallied,  upon  the  31st  day  of  June  last,  near  Vittoria, 
when  the  f*repch  army  was  completely  defeated^  with 
the  loss  of  all  its  artillery,  stores,  and  baggage*  This 
oourt,  fueling  its  inability  to  bestow  any  additional  tea- 
timony  of  regard  adequate  to  the  exalted  sense  it  enter- 
taina  of  the  merits  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellington^  do 
UDaaimousiy  resolve,  That  a  bust  of  hi»  lordship  be 
placed  in.  the  -Commeii'.CoQneil'Room  of  this  city^  in 
order  that  the  ettizens  of  London^  whenjHsembled  in 
Common  Cooncil,  may  ^ver-  have  reoaiieid' to*  Aeir. re- 
collection, the  fi[lorious  deeds  of  the  great  military  hero 
of  their  countryv  when,  at  the  same- time,  they  have  in 
view  the  bust  of  the  imaMrtal  JMelson^'^^-^id^ilS,  18191 

After  administering  the  oath:  of  a  freemin  ;to  his 
grace,  and  stating  the  substance  of  the  fiiregisiig>  reso- 
lutions .of  the  eouft  fSmr  presenting  tbe-insedom  of  the 
eiiy  in  a  gold  box^  with  a  sword,  and  placing  a»bust  of 
his. grace  in  the  Common  Council  Room  of  this  eity, 
the  Chamberlain  said— » 

**  Although  the  sult^eets^f  these  resohKioii^  are*  con- 
fined to.tbe«venta  which  have  loeendy  takenr  place  in 
Eotope^  Aeeilitens of  London'osa  never  ferget^the 


maiiy  signal  victories  obtained  by  your  graee,  in  those 
regions  which  have  been  dignified  by  the  triumphs  of 
an  Alexander,  an  AurengBebe,.and  a  Clive.  Vy  the 
exertions  of  your  grdce,  the  British  empire  in  India 
has  been  placed  in  a  state  of  securi^  which  promises 
felicity  to  millions  in  that  country,  and  an  extension  of 
commerce  to  Great  Britain.  To  enumerate  the  brilliant 
actions  of  your  grace  in  Europe,  would  require  more 
time  than  the  present  occasion  will  permit,  and  would 
trespass  too  much  upon  your  grace's  delicacy ;  but  it  is 
a  truth,  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  declaring,  that, 
during  the  war  in  Spain  and  PcNrtugal,  which  lermi« 
nated  in  the  complete  .emancipation  of  those  kingdoms, 
a  more  illustrious  instance  is  n6ti^cm*ded  in  history,  of 
the  caution  of  i^ofttW,  most  happily  combined  with  the 
celerity  of  Cmsar^ 

''  I  am  conscious,  my  lord,  how  inadequately  I  ex- 
press the  sense  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  your  grace's 
merits;  but  they  will  recollect,  that,  where  I  have 
failed,  no  one  has  succeeded :  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
British  senate,  and  the  first  authorities  in  the  two 
bouses  of  Parliament,  have  confessed  themselves  un^ 
equal  to  the  task.  But  ample  justice  will  be  done  to 
your  grace  by  the  world  at  laige,  who  will  frequently 
and  attentively  peruse  with  admiration  and  delight 
those  inimitable  despatches,  which,  like  the  Commen- 
tsries  of  Ctesar^  will  hand  down  with  honour,  the  name 
of  their  illustrious  author  to  the  htest  posterity*:. 

,*^Your  grace  has  been  a  chosen  instrunbent  in  the 
hands  of  Provident  during  war.  May  you  long  enjoy 
in  peace  the  love  of  your  country  and  the  admiration  <^ 
mankind ;  and,  in  tbe  discharge  of  thai,  honourable 
office  to  which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
has  recently  appointed  you^  may  you  cement  and  per- 
petuate union  and  go6d-iriU  between'  Great  Britain  and 
France,  so  essential  to  tbe  peace  and  happiness  of  Eu- 
rope." I 

The  noble  duke  expressed  his  high  mtufk  of  the  ho* 
nour  cottfehred  upon  him  by  the  city  $  and  attributed 
the  success  of  all  his  enterprises  to  the  abib'iy  with 
which '  he  was  supported  by  his  brother-officers,  and  to 
tbe  valour  and  discipline  of  bis  majesty^i  forces^  and 
those  of  the  alUes;  On  receivmg  the  sword,  he,  with 
particular  enei^y^  dedared  hii  readiness  to  employ  it 
in  ibe  sbrvice  of  his*sovereign  and  his  country,  should 
it  unfortunately  ha^ipcHthat  the  general  wish  of  the 
nations  cf  Europe^  fhr  a  permanent  peace,  should  be 
dhappointsd;  and-  that  be  should  be  again  called  upon 
to  assist  itt  tbe-pMdfc  dmse^ 

Thepreeedm^  ceremony  was  performed  m  the  coun- 
cil-chnn^berV  a^  the  fiarther  extriimity  of_^whiA  was> 
raised  on  a  pedesUl  the  l^ust  of  his'^grace  in  whit^^ 
marble. 
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The  Da^Les  ot  Yorki  Kent,  Sussex^  Olodeestery  Nor- 
folk* Beaufort,  and  the  cabinet  ministers,  being  assem* 
bled,  they  next  proceeded  to  the  g^at  hall  in  due  order ; 
and,  before  going  to  the  hustings,  where  the  chief  tables 
weire  placed,  went  entirely  round  the  hall;  by  which 
means  the  ladies  who  were  assembled  in  the  galleries 
were  gratified  with  a  sight  of  those  heroes  who  have  so 
nobly  supported  the  glory  of  their  country. 

The  dinner  was  served  up  in  the  first  style;  and  con* 
aisled  of  turtle,  venison,  and  erery  other  delicacy. 

After  dinner,  Non  Nobis  was  sung;  and  the  following 
toasts  were  given,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  with  an  appro- 
priate glee  or  song  between  each. 

The  King.-^Jhe  Prince  Regent. — ^The  Queen  and 
royal  family. — ^The  Duke  of  Wellington,  ^our  immortal 
hero,  the  pride  and  glory  of  Britain/' — ^The  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  royal  dukes  present. — ^The  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  King  of 
Prussia. — The  King  of  Spain,  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal,  the^  King  of  Sicily,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
'^who  have  remained  firm  in  their  alliance  with  this 
eountry.'^ — Our  brave  and  illustrious  heroes  by  sea  and 
land. — ^His  majesty's  ministers,  *'  the  pacificators  of  Eu- 
rope."— ^The  revered  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Nelson, 
our  great  and  immortal  naval  champion. — Louis  the 
XVIIIth. — ^The  ambassadors  of  the  King  o^  Spain  and 
the  Ptrince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  the  foreign  mini- 
sters present— Admirals  Lord  Radstock,  Sir  George 
Berkeley,  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  Sir  Sidney  'Smith,  Sir  Jos. 
Yorke.  and  Sir  Harry  Neale,  and  the  rest  of  our  naval 
heroes,  whose  brave  exertions  have  tended  to  raise  the 
glory  of  their  country. — ^Lords  Beresford  and  Hill,  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  the  officers  and 
privates  of  the  victorious  army  of  the  Peninsula,  whose 
gallant  exploits,  after  freeing  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal 
and  Spain,  planted  in  France  the  standard  of  Britain, 
and  led  to  the  repose  of  the  world. — The  memory  of 
the  man  whose  virtues  and  energies  saved  England, 
and  whose  example  has  produced,  under  Providence, 
the  deliverance  of  Europe. — Our  senators  in  parliament; 
and  may  their  exertions  ever  be  directed  to  the  honour 
of  the  king  and  the  welfare  of  the  people! 

Tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  the  toast  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  &c.  proposed— The  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  prosperity  to  the  City  of  London. 
After  the  toast  to  Lords  Beresford  and  Hill,  &c  the 
eonimander-in-chief  gave— The  volunteers  of  the  united 
ampire,  particularly  those  of  the  City  of  London. — ^To 
which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  as  com- 
nsandant  of  the  corps  of  Loyal  North  Britons,  made  a 
most  excellent  reply,  and  proposed— ^<  The  respecta- 
bflity  of  the  crown,  the  durability  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  people.''    In  the  course  of  the 


evening,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  proposed  the  health 
of  the  Ladies. 

The  Lord  Mayor  prefaced  the  toast  of  Field  Marshal 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  the  following  obser- 
vations:— ^'^The  highly  gratifying  visit  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  to  this  festive  hall,  accom- 
panied by  mighty  sovereigns  and  renowned  warriors  of 
foreign  nations,  is  still  fresh  in  our  recollection.    Many,' 
perhaps  all  of  us,  regretted  the  British  hero  was  not 
seen  amidst  the  laurelled  conquerors  upon  that  memo- 
rable occasion.    The  regret  was  natural,  but,  perhaps, 
unseasonable;  for  wlio  can  doubt  but  the  invincible 
commander  of  our  own  brave  armies  deserved  a  civic 
triumph  to  himself?    It  would  be  ingratitude  not  to  ce-< 
lebrate  distinctly  the  splendid  victories  achieved  by  our 
own  illustrious  general,  which  accelerated  the  resto- 
ration of  peace;  victories  not  bestowed  by  the  capricious 
favour  of  fortune,  but  won  by  a  noble  perseverance; 
through  adverse  circumstances,  and  by  hard-contested 
struggles  with  rival  generals  of  consummate  skill,*  and 
veteran  troops  of  acknowledged  valour.    And  though 
every  tribute  of  praise  is  due  to  the  native  bravery  of 
our  own  soldiers,  of  what  avail  would  it  have  proved,  if 
it  had  not  been  directed,  and  raised  even  to  enthusiasm, 
by  the  military  genius,  the  personal  valour,  and  the  in^ 
defatigable  vigilance  of  their  great  commander?    His 
grace  will  allow  me,  in  the  name'of  my  fellow-citizens, 
to  assure  him,  it  is  not  in  his  presence  that  they  praise 
him  most,  and  that,  in  the  entertainment  given  to  him 
this  day,  they  do  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  testify 
their  gratitude  for  services  rendered  to  his  couatry, 
which,  in  their  estimation,  not  any  hokiour  from  the 
crown,  nor  any  applause  from  the  people,  can  mol:<a 
than  adequately  reward.'* 

His  grace,  in  reply,  totally  disclaimed  any  peculiar 
merit  attaching  to  himself;  but  attributed  it,  under  di* 
vine  Providence,  to  the  perseverance  of  the  nation,  the 
wisdom  of  his  majesty's  councils,  the  care  and  attentton 
of  his  royal  highness  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
brave  co-operating  exertions  of  his  comrades  in  arms^ 
so  many  of  whom  he  felt  highly  gratified  in  seeing  sur* 
rounding^  him  upon  this  occasion;  and  above  all,  he 
said,  he  had  the  hpnour  of  commanding  an  army  of 
Englishmen,  who  lost  not  an  atom  of  the  spirit  Bf  their 
country,  but  behaved  as  Englishmen  should  do. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  said,  *'  On  this  occasion,  it  will  be  al* 
most 'superfluous  to  compliment  them  in  words:  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  itself  a  panegyric 
on  their  conduct:  they  wisely  appreciated  bis  character, 
and  boldly  trusted  the  best  military  energies  of  Ithe  na- 
tion to  his  ufeicantrolled  direction.  By  this,  and  aimilar 
measures,  they  have  steadily  assisted  die  great  coamon 
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tuiifie;  and,  amidgt  t1i«  nnexampfed  success  wbich  has 
aCtended  their  ministry,  they  hdre  the  candour  to  dis- 
claim as  presumptuous  the  attributing  to  any  maii,  or 
set  of  men,  the  auspicious  termination  of  the  late  ardu- 
ous contest  Such  liberality  of  sentiment  and  conduct 
at  once  .advances  their  own  merits,  and  benefits  their 
'country,  by  promoting  a  spirit  of  conciliation  through 
all  ranks  and  parties  in  the  state.  And  I  must  recpiest 
his  majesty's' ministers  to  accept  our  gratefol  thanks, 
for  the  glorious,  and,  we  trust,  permanent  peace,  which 
Ibis  country  has  lately  obtained,  and  which  we  attribute 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  their  ability  iiT  negotiation,  as 
well  as  to  their  energy  in  conducting  the  war." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  made  a  roost  eloquent  reply,  in  wbich  he  paid 
tbe  highest  compliments  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whose  successes  had  far  out-stripped  all  human  expec- 
^tation.  His  lordship  said,  his  majesty's  ministers  had  to 
be  grateful  for  tbe  confidence  which  had  been  placed  in 
*them;  and  attributed  the  glorious  results  of  the  late  ar- 
'duous  contest  to  the  steady  perseverance  of  the  nation, 
amongst  whom  none  stood  more  conspicuous  than  the 
citizens  of  London. 

*  Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  a  temporary  stair- 
ease  was  opened  from  the  galleries  into  tbe  body  of  the 
ball,  by  which  the  ladies  descended,  and  passed  round 
the  whole  of  the  tables  on  the  hustings;  and  every  one 

,'had  the  honour  of  shaking  hands  with  the  immortal 
hero  and  the  royal  dukes,  and  some  of^the  younger  ones 
-were  saluted  by  his  grace.  Near  seven  hundred  ladies 
were  in  the  galleries,  most  superbly  dressed.  The  de- 
corations in  the  hall  were  nearly  similar  to  those  at  the 
late  entertainment    There  was  not  f^o  great  a  display 

*  of  plate,  the  city  plate  from  the  Mansion-House  being 
the  only  .plate  used,  which  aflTorded  sufficient  for  the 

'upper  tables,  and  the  remainder  were  served  with  most 

-elegant  British  china.    No  person  sat  under  the  canopy 

of  the  throne;  and  the  three  chairs  on  which  the  Prince 

Regent,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  sat,  were  raised  on 

'  a  platform,  and  remained  empty  the  whole  evening.    At 

'  the  back  of  the  throne  was  placed  one  glass,  containing 

'nearly  sixty  square  feet,  of  British  manufacture,  which 

had  a  most  beautiful  effect.  ** 

The  corporation  of  London,  upon  this  occasion,  in- 
vited every  person  to  tbe  entertainment  who  had  been 
in  any  way  noticed  in  the  votes  of  parliament  for  their 
services,  either  by  sea  or  land ;  as  well  as  those  they 
had  themselves-  noticed  in  votes  of  thanks,  and  given 
the  freedom  and  swords,  boxes,  or  other  rewards;  in 
addition  to  which,  were  tbe  relations  and  those  that 
were  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  staff, 
and  many  others,  both  naval  and  military,  who,  aU 
though  they  had  not  been  noticed  by  name,  had  de- 
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served  well  of  their  country  for  the  servrces  tbef  had 
performed. 

In  the  London  Gazette  of  July  5th,  1814,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  appointment  of  ambassador  to  iPrtince, 
appeared;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  his  grfice 
set  out  on  his  einbassy.  .He  arrived  iEit  Dover  on  Mon« 
day,  the  8th  of  August,  under  a  salute  from  the  batte- 
ries; but,  the  weather  being  too  rough  to  embKrk  there,' 
be  proceeded  to  Deal,  where  the^Gri&ri  sloop  of  war 
was  ordered'to  meet  him.  In  tbe  evening,  bis  grad^ 
embarked,  for  Ostend,  and  soon  after  commenced  his 
inspection  of  the  fortress^  in  the  Netherlands.  After 
reviewing  the  British  troops  in  that  country,  and  giving 
instructions  for  the  strengthening  of  the  fortified  places^ 
he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  made,  his  public  entry 
on  the  28d,  and  was  presented  to  Louis  XVIII.  on  the 
25th  of  August  *  The  latter  ceremony  displayed  all  the 
pomp  of  which  it  was  capable;  tbe  French  monarch  dis* 
playing  an  evident  anxiety  to  pay  his  excellency  and 
the  British  nation  all  due  honours.  • 

dn  his  introduction  to*  Monsieur,  the  latter  addressed 
him  in  these  words  :-^  >  i 

*^  The  king  and  all  the  royal  family  of  France  receive 
the  highest  pleasure  from  the  choice  the  Prince  Regent 
has  made  of  a  hero  worthy  to  be  his  representative.  It 
is  our  desire  and  hope  to  see  a  durable  peace  established 
between  two  nations  made  rather  to  esteem  than  to 
wage  war  with  one  another.^' 

The  subsequent  events  which  re-kindled  the  torch  of 
war  on  the  continent,  and  led  to  that  memorable  victory 
which  transcended  all  our  hero's  previous  splendid 
achievements,  have  been  already  minutely  detiuled*  It 
only  remains,  therefore,  to  selects  few  traits  of  his  pri- 
vate character  from  the  remarks  of  contemporary  his- 
torians. 

**  Perhaps  no  man,  in  any  station  Of  life,  was  ever 
more  generally  beloved,"  says  a  respectable  writer^ 
**  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  to  which  liis  extreme 
suavity  of  manners  has  materially  contributed.  The 
affability  of  his  deportment  at  his  table,  duripg  hif 
campaigns,  is  well  known  to  the  officers  of  his  army, 
and  tended  to  endear  him  to  all  who  had  the  happiness 
to  approach  his  person,  and  receive  the  honour  of  his 
notice.  In  the  midst  of  those  cares  wbich  were  insepa- 
rable from  his  high  command,  he  always  found  leisuro 
to  attend  to  tbe  minutiee  of  bis  arrangements;  and  no  > 
instance  could  be  found  where  his  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  his  army  we^e  inefiicient.  The  secrecy 
which  he  observed  on  all  occasions,  and  his  rapidity 
of  conception,  gave  him  incalculable  advantages.  No 
preparation  was  ever  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  head-quarters  previous  to  a  march,  their  removal  al« 
ways  keeping  pace  with  the  army* 
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^  U  »  A«  fNcnliir  character  of  ibe  noble  lake's 
despatches,  that  they  present  a  clear  picture  of  the 
transactions  which  employ  his  pen,  diFeated  of  that 
cplaiiriiig  only  reqaired  to  adorn  the  pi^ges  of  fictien; 
a|  the  sMae  time,  they  areyoitA^u/ transcripts,  to  which 
the  fnture  Usloirian  will  eagerly  apply  for  that  informa* 
tien  whieb  ha  can  never  obtain  from  a  more  authentic 
source. 

^  In  contemplating  the  charaoter  of  a  great  man,  it 
is  natural  tooompare  him  with  others  wjio  have  excel- 
led in  simikr  circumataaces.  The  nearest  approach  to 
bio^is  the  great  Marlborough;  like  bimi  bis  grace  pes- 
seases  a  degree  of  civic  talent,  which  of  itself  would 
have  raised  him  to  high  boaoura  and  distinctions.  It  is 
Ibis  quality,  in  panticolar,  which  has  led  government 
y^  entrust  larger  |)QweipB  lo  him  than  were  perhaps  ever 
htfqre  gJF'eii  to  any  ether  militfl^T  commander.  So 
many  specimeiis,  indeed,  has  be  given  of  bis  diplomat- 
tie  skill,  that  no  powers  seem  to  have  been  indiscreedy 
bestowed  upon  him.'' 

Of  bis  indefatigable  activity,  sufficic?nt  proofs  have 
appeared  in  this  biographical  sketch :  but  4be  promi- 
•eot  trait  in  bis  character  is  to  be  found  in  that  itemdi- 
nett^vinced  in  bis  retreat  to  bis  lines  at  Torres  Vedraa, 
by  which  be  preserved  bis  own  strength  unbroken, 
si^ilst  that  of  his  enemy  was  wasting  away ;  and  in  his 
«niform  conduct  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

It  must  also  be  remarked,  as  another  important  trait 
•M  hb  character^  that  be  sees  every  thing  himself,  and 
may  be  said,  during  bis  campaigns,  to  live  with  his 
scUiers.  He  neyer  ordered  his  army  to  move  without 
seeing  ibat  bis  troops  were  well  provided  with  one  or 
two  days'  sustenance ;  he  always  put  them  in  motion  at 
•nn  early  hour,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  sU  their 
ground  in  good  time;  and  he  never  baited  them  without. 
-UMng  eare  that  every  comfoi^t  and  facility  possible 
.B^^  be  aflbrded  to  the  troops  for  the  preparation  .of 
their  repast  He  was  equally  attentive  to  their  com- 
fort in  cantonments,  and  also  to  tbe  hospitals.  In  the 
eSrly  part  of  the  war  in  Spain,  his  grace's  regulations 
•were  deemed  so  eppressiFc  by  the  medical  persons 
then  attached  to  the  army,  that,  in  a  body,  they  sent 
in  their  resignations.  To  this  he  is  said  merely  to  have 
repliedy  **  Gentlemen,  I  accept  your  resignatioiuif  and 


shall  immediately  wrjte  honi9  for  %  fmh  JP»edJuci4  itaff!; 
hpip  mark  me  I  natil  (b^y  cope  oat,  you  sb^U  revmu 
here,  and  you  shall  perfiirm  your  duty/'  Tbia  Vfi»m 
observation  wbjcb  became  bim  as  ft  gen^*  Md  ^bich 
reflected  tbe  highest  honour  on  him  as  a  maur 

Secret  to  an  extreme  in  all  his  plansi  j^ven  his  alt^flf 
wer^  always  ignorant  of  bjs  iptentions:  at  bead-^uarr 
tera,  all  was  conjecture.  He  thinks,  acta,  and  succeed; 
and  se  weN  is  be  understood  and  seconded,  thatscaro^j 
is  his  plan  formed,  before  it  is  ej^ecuted.  So  guarded, 
in  fac^  is  bis  secrecy,  that  be  once  humourously  sai^t 
^If  I  thought  the  Imir  of  my  head  knew  iay  plawH^  I 
would  wear  a  wig.** 

Previous  to  tbe  late  great  events  of  his  Iife»  it  was 
well  observ^.of  bim  by  an  intelligent  writer,  that,  **  In 
all  his  fonner  actions,  there  were  two  or  three  principfd 
obaracteristic  traits ; — an  indefatigable  activity ;  a  si^ 
gacity  which  sees  and  determines  in  a  moment,  and  n 
promptitude  which  instantaneously  acts;  an  indifiei)- 
ence  to  the  mere  circumstance  of  nuinerical  equality; 
an  incomparable  readiness  iq  disencumbering  himself 
of  whatever  is  superfluous ;  and  an  equal  readiness  ia 
determining  what  is  superfluous,  and  the  exact  point  of 
time  when  it  becomes  so.^  Combined  with  these  traits, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  hjs  grace  is  stated  by  thos^ 
who  have  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  it,  to  enjoy 
an  admirable  self-^possession  and  command  of  apimatsd 
spirits  and  temper  under  any  state  of  circumstances, 
never  losing  himself  in  tbe  moment  of  victory,  coolly 
weighing  tbe  passing  events  where  be  finds  himself 
checked,  and  thus  proving  that  he  would  not  lose  him- 
self even  in  dsifeat. 

To  bimy  as  an  instrument  in  tbe  hand  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, may  England  and  the  world  s^cribe  the  glo- 
rious termination  of  a  war  which  seemed  to  defy  all 
limits  to  its  duration.  And  to  the  success  with  which 
his  arms  were  crowned,  is  to  be  attributed  the  downfall 
of  the  tyrant  who  threatened,  a  second  time,  to  im- 
pose on  France  and  £urope  his  bateful  chains.  It  is 
pleasing  to  reflect,  that  his  services  have  not  gone  un« 
rewarded;  and  that  his  country,  in  .estimating  them, 
has  given  a  noble  proof  of  its  munificence,  in  the  bp^ 
nours  and  rewards  which  it  has  bestowed  upon  bifi 
and  bis  brave  coiqpanions  in  arms* 
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FIEILD- MARSHAL  VON  BLUCHER, 

PRINCE  DE  WAGSTADT. 


il^LBERT  LEOPOLD  VON  BLUCHER,  com- 
iiiander-in*€Uef  of  the  late  Silesian  armyy  was  born  at 
kk  father^a  coantryHseat,  in  Pomerania,  A.D.  1748, 
aad  commenced  bis  military  career  in  the  seven  years' 
war,  ander  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Zieten,  the 
favourite  of  Frederidc  the  Great.  When  only  fifteen 
yean  of  age,  he  entered  into  the  regiment  of  Red  Has- 
aarsy  wbidi  had  acquired  great  celebrity  by  its  bravery 
pa  difierent  'occasions,  and  particularly  in  defeating  the 
FVench  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Rosbacfa.  In  this 
regimettt  he  remained  twenty  years,  when  he  demand- 
ed and  obtained  his  discharge,  in  consequence  of  the 
promotion  of  a  junior  officer  to  his  prejudice. 

Ue  now  occupied  himself  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
paternal  estates ;  and  his  leisure  hours  were  probably 
employed  in  literary  pursuits,  as  several  of  his  procla- 
mations bear  evident  marks  cf  a  cultivated  understand- 
ing. His  intercourse  with  the  great  was  still  kept  up, 
and  he  was  well  known  to  the  different  administrations 
of  the  Prussian  government.  He  regularly  attended, 
as  a  spectator,  at  the  grand  annual  reviews;  and  at  one 
of  these,  after  the  demise  of  Frederick  II.,  he  was  no- 
ticed by  Frederick  William  II.,  wlio  gave  him  a  squa- 
dron in  his  old  regiment  of  hussars ;  and,  soon  after, 
made  him  a  colonel. .  He  now  came  into  perpetual  ser- 
vice, his  regiment  being  under  the  orders  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick;  and  his  name  acquired  great  repiitation 
OA  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  during  the  revolutionary 
campaigns.  The  characteristic  plan  of  his  attacks  was 
to  rush  upon  the  enemy  with  irresistible  impetuosity ; 
to  retire,  upon  meeting  with  serious  resistance;  to 
place  himself  at  a  distance,  and,  vigilantly  observing 
the  enemy's  movements,  to  take  advantage  of  every  in- 
dication of  weakness  and  disorder  by  a  fresh  attack, 
and  then  to  dart  upon  his  opponents  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  cut  his  way  into  their  ranks,  carry  off* 
some  hundreds  of  prisoners,  and  retire  again.  Such 
was  his  usual  manceuvre,  and  its  success  obtained  for 
biffi  considerable  military  reputation. 

After  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Jena,  Blucher,  who 
had  now  sfttained  the  rank  of  general,  conducted  the 


retreat  of  his  division  with  reoMrkiMe  ability  in  fhe 
face  fit  the  victorious  enemy.  It  was  his  intention  to 
eifect  a  junction  with  the  army-  of  Prince  Hijhenloe, 
and  togwn  the  Oder;  and,  by  giving  full  employment 
to  several  di-visions  of  the  French  troops,  to  allow  time 
for  the  supply  of  some  important  fortresses,  and  for 
the  junction  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops.  The 
reserve  of  the  army,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  which  had  suflTered  veny  materially 
under  the  Prince  of  Wurteniberg,  at  Halle,  and  had 
lost  grreat  part  of  ttieir  artillery,  and  been  exhausted  by 
forced  marches,  was  entrusted  to  him  on  the  24(h  of 
October,  and  afterwards  met  with,  the  corps  under  the 
Diike  of  Weimar  and  the  hereditary  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. After  several  attempts  to  join  Prince  Holieiiloe, 
(in  which  Blucher's  little  army  had  be^n  repeatedly  ob- 
liged to  separate,  although  they  rejoined  after  many 
difficulties,  and  to  fight  against  very  superior  numbers, 
but  often  inflictihg  in  these  contests  more  injury  than 
they  experienced,)  our  hero  received  the  mortifying 
intelligence,  that  the  prince  had '  been  obliged  .to  capi- 
tulate at  Prentzlow.  After  .a  series  of  harassing  at- 
tacks and  rapid  marches,  and  several  invitations  to  ca- 
pitulate, he  found  himself  compelled  either  to  retire  to 
Hamburgh -or  Lubeck,^or  to  fight  the  next  day;  as  the 
Duke  of  Berg  (Murat)  was  on  his  left  flank,  Marshal 
S^ltonhis  right,  and  Bernadotte  on. his  front,  each 
of  whose  division  was  more  than  double  the  number  of 
his  own.  He  therefore  resolved  to  retire  to  Lubeck, 
and  this  he  accomplished ;  but  here,  to  his  unspeakable 
regret  and  indignation,  treachery  combined  against 
him,  with  the  troops  of  the  French,  who  soon  filled  the 
town.  A  contest  now  took  place,  which,  in  fierceness 
and  horror,  has  seldom  been  exceeded.  The  squares, 
the  streets,  and  even  the  churches,  were  scenes  of  the 
most  awful  conflict  and  carnage;  and  the  Prussian 
troops 'were  ultimately  obliged  to  yield  to  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  the  enemy,  and  withdraw  from  the 
town.  In  the  extreme  want  of  ammunition,  with  ex- 
hausted strength  and  reduced  numbers,  effectual  resist- 
ance seemed  absolutely  impossible*    After  three  weeks* 
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eonBtant  retr^atf  in  which^  from  the  incessant  fatigue 
of  marcbing  fire  or  six  German  miles  a-day,  with  only 
the 'most  scanty  means  ofsubsistence,  fifty  or  sixty  men 
were  often  obliged  to  be  left  bebindy— -but  in  which  the 
whole  corps  had  displayed  the  most  heroic  fidelity  imd 
courage,— he  felt  it  his  duty  to  capitulate  at  the  moment 
the  Frei^h  were  about  to  attack  him. 

General  Blucher  was  shortly  after  exchanged  for 
Victor,  Duke  of  Ragnsa;  and,  returning  to  Konings- 
hergf  was  sent  by  sea,  at  the  head  of  a  dirision,  to  Swe- 
dish Pbmerania,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
Straslund,  and,  generally,  to  support  the  gallant  efforts 
of  the  heroic  Gustavust 

It  is  not  compatible  with  the  plan  of  this  biographical 
sketch  to  detail  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  French, 
which  nearly  destroyed  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  tbal>jthe  Corsican  usurper  arrived  at  Pots- 
dam on  the  24th  of  October,  and  visited  the  palace  and 
tojnb  of  Frederick  the  Great,  The  sword  of  that  cele- 
brated warrior,  the  riband  of  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle, 
the  colours. taken  by  him  in  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
the  scarf  which  he  used  during  that  memorable  period 
of  his  vicissitude  and  gloiy,  were  sent  to  the  Hotel  of 
invalids  at  Paris.  These  trophies  the  gallant  Blucher 
solemnly  pledged  hipuelf  to  use  every  efibrt  to  redeem, 
and  he  has  lived  to  restore  them  to  his  country. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Prussia 
was  treated  as  a  conquered  country,  and  oppressed  by 
a  yoke  of  iron.    The  French  armifss  remained  in  it,  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of.the  treaty,  and  lived  at  disbretion 
during  eighteen  inonths.    French  garrisons  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  three  fortresses  of  the^Oder;  and  the 
country  was  obliged  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  ap- 
pointments.     By  extraordinary  and  unparalleled   ef- 
forts, Prussia  succeeded  in  paying  two«thirds  of  the 
contribution ;  and  was  preparing  to  pay  the  remainder, 
when  the  immense  preparations  of  Russia  announced 
that  war  was  about  to  be  kindled  in  the""  north^    The 
king,  anxious  to  preserve,  at  any  price,  the  national^- 
istence,  and  fearing  every  thing  from  the  colossal  power 
of  Buonaparte,  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  of  alliance; 
but,  before  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  it  could  have 
reached  Berlin,  French  troops  entered  Pomerania  and 
the  Marche  Electorate,  to  obtain,  by  force,  what  h 
seemed  impossible  tQ  obtain  by  negotiation.    Prussia 
was  compeHed  to  provision  and  supply  the  wants  of  the 
grand  army;  but,  whilst  she  exhausted  all  her  means 
to  pour  into  the  ipagazinfM  the  stipulated  products,  the 
French  armies  lived  at  the  expanse  of  individuals.    The 
property  of  the  inhabitants  was  forcibly  taken   away 
without  any  account  being  rendered  of  it;  and  the 
country  lost,  by  thesie  acts  of  violence,  about  seventy 
thousand  horsey  and  twenty  thousand  carriages.    At 


the  end  of  the  year  1812,  the  advtfnc^  by  Prussia 
amounted i(V  ninety-four  millions  of  franks.  It  was  now 
represented  to  the  Corsican,  that  the  exhausted  state  of 
Prussia  could  no  longer  suflice  to  support  the  French 
afmies.  These  representations  remained  unnoticed,  or 
produced  only  vague  assurances  and  distant  promises. 
At  length,  the  king,  seeing  one  part  of  his  provinces  in- 
vaded, and  the  other  menaced,  without  being  able  to 
rely  upon  the  French  armies  for  assistance,  was  obliged 
to  reinforce  his  own ;  and  the  ordinary  way  being  te» 
dious  and  insufficient,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  loy- 
alty of  the  young  Prussians  who  wished  to  arraoge 
themselves  under  the  colours  of  their  sovereign^  This 
awakened,  in  every  heart,  the  desire  of  serving  the 
country,  A  great  number  of  volunteers  were  preptJring 
to  leave  Berlin  for  Breslau,  when  Beaubarnois,  thecon^ 
mander  of  the  French  armies,  (who,  in  his  flight  from 
the  Russians,  had  taken  refuge  at  Berlin,)  forbad  the 
recruiting  enjoined  by  the  royal  Prussian  decree,  and 
the  departure  of  the  volunteers  in  the  provinces  occu^ 
pied  by  the  French  troops.  This  attempt,  so  directly 
aimed  at  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  excited  the  meet 
lively  indignation.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  go- 
vernors of  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder  received  ordereto 
take,  by  main  force,  for  a  circle  of  two  leagues,  every 
thing  that  was  necessary  for  their  defepce  and  pro- 
visioning.     , 

The  rapid  approach  of  the  victorious  armies  of  Alex* 
ander,  the  convention  of  General  DTork  to  remain 
neutral  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and.  the 
general  feeling  of  the  people,  determined  the:  king 
what  measures  to  adopt.  On  the  15th  of  Febroaiy, 
1813,  he  proposed  a  truce,  on  condition. that  tbe  Rus- 
sian troops  should  retire  behind  the  Vistula,,  and  the 
French  troops  behind  the  Elbe,  leaving  Prussia land  aii 
its  fortresses  free  from  foreign  occupation.  This  pro- 
posal, however,  was  sullenly  rejected  by  Buonapifrle  ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  «22d  of  February,  a  mutual 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  arrangements  were  immediately 
made  for  an  active  copibiued  system  of  military  ope- 
rations. 

Our  hero  was  now  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  Silesian  army,  and,  on  entering  the  Saxon  ter* 
ritory,  he  addressed  the  folfowing  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants ; 

"  Saxons!— We  Prussians  enter  your  territory  to  offer 
you  our  fraternal  haqd.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  has  held  a  dreadful  court  of  justice; 
and  the  angel  of  death  has  cut  off  three  hundred  tliou- 
sand  of  the  strangers,  by  the  sword,  faming  and  coldj 
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firom  that  eftitb,  ivMch'tfaey,  in  the  insoleiice  of  their 
prosperity^  would  hlive  br^bught  ander  dietryoke.  We 
march  whererer  the  finger  of  God  directs  as»  to  fight 
for  the  security  of  the  ancient  tbroaes,  and  our  na- 
tional ind^pettdenee.  With  as  come  a  valiant  people, 
who  have  boMly •driven  bade  foreign  oppression^  and, 
in  the  high  feeling  of  itlividtorS}  have  promised  liberty 
to  the  subjugated  nations. 

^We  bring  to  you  the  neritig'monnngof'a  new  day. 
The  time  for  shaking  otf*  a  detestable  yoke,  wbich,- 
during  the  last  six  years  drettdfbliy  erushedius  down, 
has  at  length  arrived.  A  new  war,  unfortonalely  com^ 
menced,  and  still  more  unhappily  condoded,  forced 
upon  us  the  peace  of  Tilsit;  but  even  of  the  severest 
artides  of  that  treaty,  not  one  has' been  kept  with  us. 
Every  following  treaty  increased  the  bard  conditions  of 
the  preceding  one.  For  this  reason,  wehave  thrown  oflT 
the  shameful  yoke,  and  advanoMo  the  heart-cheering 
combat  ibr  our  liberty. 

**  Saxons ! — ^Ye  are  a  noble  enlightened  people  I  You 
know  that,  without  independence,  all  the  good  thitigs 
of  this  life  are,  to  noble  minds,  of  little  value ;  that  bub* 
jection  is  the  greatest  disgrace*  Yon  neithor  can  nor 
will  bear  slavery  any  longeiv  Yeu  will  no  longer  per- 
mit a  cunning  and  deceitful  eyateaA  of  policy  to  carry 
its  ambitious  and  depraved  viewn  into  eflfect,  to  demaud 
the  blood  of  your  soas,  dry  up  the'8t)riDgs  of  your  com^ 
meree,  depreas  your  industry,  destroy  the  liberty  of 
your  press^  and  turn  your  onoe^bappy  country  into  the 
4heafre  of  wun  Ali^ady  hasi  the  vandalism  of  your  op* 
pressive  fbreigMrs  wantonly:  arid  mUDefeifully  de^* 
Btroyed  your  most  beautiAil  nieilimentof  arehkecture, 
the  bridgeof  Dtiesdear*  Risdl  join,  us;  raise  the  stan^ 
dard  of  insuttection  against  f6teig«ii6pprs8ioi%  aml«  be 
free. 

**  Your  sovereign  is  in  tbtfipoawr  of  fereq^Bsss,  de^ 
prived  of  the  freedom  of  determination,  depiori«g^the 
steps  a  treacheraiii  pdicy  forped^hfanrto  take;  we  will 
oomord  attribute  thetato'lnm,  ihahxauaeyoii'toSttifeir 
for  them.  We  only  take  Ad^pfoviocds  of  your: country 
under  our  care  for  your  lordr  ^^i^  Aivtune,  the  superi- 
ority of  our  arms,  and  ths  Vakttr^^our  troeps»-iaay 
place  in  our  power.  Sitfppiy  the  reasonaUe  wants  of 
our  warriora,  and,  in  return,  expect  from  us  the  strietest 
discipline*  Every  applieatiewto'  me,  the  Prussian  ge- 
neral, shall  b^  open  to  aH  oppressed  persons*  I  will 
hear  complaints,  examine  every  charge,*  and  severely 
prniish  eveiy  violation  of  discipliM.  Every  one, :  even 
the  meaoeM,  may  approach  me  with  confidence,  and 
shaH  be  received  with  kiudveas. 

'«Tfae  friend  of  Genuau  independence  will^  by  us, 
be  considered  aaonr  brother;  tke  wedi«minded' want- 
derer  we  will  lead  wRh  t^ttdenesaSiMthe  right  ibadc 


but  the  dishooonraUe  despicable  tool  of  fiore^n  ty. 

raiiny  we  will  pursue,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  as  m^ 

enemy  to  our  common  country.  \ 

"*  2Sd  atareh,  Wl&  (Signed)       «  ^LVtBrn/* 


%* 


A  ooirtemporary  writer  has  justly  observed,  that 
*' Prussia  now  became  one  great  catiip.  The  whole 
eoui^ry  between"  the  Elbe 'and*  the  Oder  was  divided 
intDr-'fbor  military  distnicti^ .  under^  the- command  of 
£'fiktocq»  Tauedaein,  Magasenbach^  ^mtiGotlien.  The 
militiawns  called  out;  the  levy-eH-nKSsse  was  pn^mring; 
volunteen  enrolled^ theiiisdves  oh  all  sides;  not  less 
than  twenty  chousaikd  of  the  militia  were  collected  at 
Koningsbeig,  besides  a  reserve  of  ten  thousand  men." 

On  the  2d  of  May,  the  battle  of  Liitxeo.  was  eom« 
menced  by  Generals  Blucfaer  and  D^York,  who  entered 
inio.it  wkh  an  ardour  and  energy  which. was  particle 
pated  by  the  whole  of .  the  troops  under  their  command* 

The  hostile- armies  met  between  Fegau  and  Lutzen; 
that:  of  the  French  bein|f  under  the  commnod  of  Buo« 
napartd  in  pi^rson.  The  most  dreadful  cannonade  took 
place)  and"  cootmned  from  eleven  o'clotk  until  ten 
o'clock  id  the  evening,  *  when  night  altae  pus  an  end 
to  if.  During  this  cannonade,  the  fire  of  oausfcetry  wm 
nearly  kept  up.  almost  without  interruption ;  and  fre- 
quently the  valour  of  the  allied  troops  proved  itself  in 
attsdu  wkh  the  bayon^  Seldom  iiad  a  battle  bee^ 
foaght  with  such  anitnoaity,  or  sueh  an  efiiision  of 
Mood.  The  French  derived  great  advantalge  from  their 
position  on  the  heights  near  Lntsen,  where  they  had 
thrown  up  strong  entrenchments,  defended  with  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery.  Such,  howeveri  wasth^  valour 
of  the  .allies',  that  the  French  were  drir^iback  from 
one  position  to  another^  With  iawncM^lobsr^and  the 
Bussiah  and  Prussma.  troops  kept  pesaessioA  of  the 
field  of  battle  dnrinpfrthe  wbkrfiS  of  tbt  niqphtk    * 

On  the  26tk  of  May,  a  brilUant  aftir  took  plaos^ 
betwncn  the^  cavalry)  under,  the  cMiQiatid  of^our  heie^ 
and'a  dtvisibn  of  th^  enemy  uadsit  Geeeral  Maison. 
The  following  is  the  Prussian  account  of  this  aflUr  :-*- 

''The  Prottian  army,:  united  with  the  corps  of  the 
Romiangene^,  .Barolayde  Toliyi  had.  their  bivouac 
near  Haynau,  on  the  85th  of  May.  On  the  a&h,  they 
marched"  in  tiiM>  colmnhs'  towards  Liegnitz.  The  filat 
coluflui  was  composed  of  the  corps  of  Barclay  de  Tolly 
and  DTork  ;  the  second,  of  the  corpeof  General  Blip* 
cher.  The  rear«guard  halted  on  the  other  side  of 
Haynani  in  order  to  oppose  the  enemy,  who  usually 
pasbsd  on  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
night. 

*'  Ab  the  enemy  advanced,  General  Blucher  ordered 
his  cdtamn  to  retire  through  the  plains,  of  Haynau.to 
StendeiltB'And  Geladerft  leaving  t^ren^Hm^.  squndsons 
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of  cavalry*  with  tventy-two  pieces  of  flying  artillery, 
under  the  connnand  of  General  Von  Zielhen,  in  the 
enemy's  rear.  General  Von  Ziethen  observed  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  from  the  windmill  of  Bandittas- 
dorfy  which  was  ordered  to  be  set  on  fire,  as  a  signal 
for  the  Prussiap  cavalry  to  attack,  and  for  the  rear* 
guard  to  halt  and  oppose  the  enemy. 

<*  At  eleven  o'clockt  the  enemy  appeared  firom  Hay- 
9  -  nau,  and  began  a  cannonade  against  the  Prussian  rear- 
guard under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mulins,  which 
took  ^  position.on  the  heights  of  Haynau.  It  was  only 
a  reconnoissance  of  Marshal  Ney.  About  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  enemy  defiled  from  Haynau,  and 
attacked  our  rear-guard,  which  retired,  according  to 
the  preconcerted  dispositions. 

**  Greneral  Von  Ziethen,  seeing  a  French  division  fol- 
lowing our  rear-guard,  resolved  to  strike  a  great  blow ; 
and,  trusting  to  the  gallantry  of  the  troops,  gave  orders 
to  suffer  the  enemy  to  pass  on,  and  to  attack  him  in 
rear:  but  our  cavalry  had  already  quitted  their  ambus- 
cade, and  advanced  against  the  right  flank  of  the  ene- 
my ;  the  windmill  was  set  on  fire ;  and  the  iff  hole  of  the 
rear-guard  made  front  against  the  French,  who  formed 
themselves  in  squares. 

**  Dispositions  had  been  made  for  the  horse-artillery 
to  throw  the  enemy  into  disorder,  at  which  time  the 
cavalry  were  to  have  attacked  them;  but  the  impatience 
of  the  latter  allowed  no  time  for  the  artillery  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  After  one  discharge  of  can* 
non,  the  cavalry  rushed  in  upon  the  enemy's  squares, 
which  were  successively  destroyed.  His  firing  ceased ; 
and  a  battery  of  twelve  guns,  with  thirteen  hundred 
prisoners,  fell  into  our  hands.  When  the  dust,  which 
had  concealed  him,  cleared  away,  we  saw  the  remain- 
der of  General  Maison's  division  retreating  on  Haynau. 
The  battle  tasted  only  half  anF  hour,  and  not  a  single 
man  of  out  infimtry  was  engaged,  it  having' marched 
towards  Liegnitz.  The  brigade  of  General  Von  Zie« 
then  alone  remained  on  the  heights  behind  Gol»- 
dorff;'' 

On  the  28th,  General  Blucher's  corps  d^arn»6e  retired 
to  Preschau,  on  the  river  Striegau,  while  the  main 
army  took  up  its  position  near  Schweidnitz.  The  armi- 
stice, which  was  now  concluded,  and  subsequently  pro- 
longed until  the  10th  of  August,  gave  a  short  respite 
to  military  operations^ 

The  warlike  preparations  were  not,  however,  im* 
peded  by  the  armistice.  The  Russian  army  received 
large  rernforcements ;  and  an  army  of  reserve  aod  ma- 
gazines were  established  on  the  western  frontier  of  the 
empire.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  indefatigable  in 
raising. troops,  and  oilganiziog  his  population.  Troops, 
^orfillery^  aitfd  -stores,  were  sent  front  Ehglaad  to  the 


Baltic ;  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  strained  every 
nerve  to  augment  the  patriotic  legions  arranging  theniF- 
selves  under  his  standard. 

At  length  the  termination  of  the  armistice  approach-    - 
ed,  and,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  Bnona-    \ 
parte's  acceding  to  the  required  terms,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  it  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end. 

The  allies  were  now  considerably  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  became 
sensible  of  the  only  policy  he  could  pursue  with  the 
greatest  chance  of  success;  and,  convinced  of  the  ho- 
nourable principle  that  actuated  the  conduct  of  the 
allies,  declared  war  against  Buonaparte,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  which  was  concluded  at  Toplitz,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  18ia 

At  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  the  allied 
forces  were  thus  disposed.  Their  grand  army,  consist- 
ing of  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  forces,  and  large 
Russian  and  Prussian  detachments,  had  its  position  in 
Bohemia.  This  force,  computed  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  was  under  Prince  Scbwartzenberg.  Ano- 
ther of  the  allied  corps,  the  army  of  Silesia,  under 
Field-Marshal  Blucher,  consisting  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men*  was  in  Silesia.  This  army  was  composed  of 
the  remains  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  regulars,  and 
of  a  considerable  body  of  well-orgai^ized  militia.  To 
the  arnfy  of  Silesia,  were  attached  the  P^^ssran  gene- 
ral  DTork,  and  the  Russian  generals  SMien  and  Lao- 
geron.  The  army  of  the  north  of  Germany,  ^timateii 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  whole  Swedish,  army,  large  corppi  of  Russian 
md  Prussian  regulars,  the  Brandenburg,  militia,  and 
the  troops  levied  from  the  Hause  towns  ^d  other  dis- 
tricts  that  had  risen  against  the  tyranny  of  Buonap^rte« 
was  under  the  command .  of  the  CrowprPrince  of 
Sweden.  ,.. 

Buonaparte  fixed  his  principal  aM^tiW  on>9^igrsbal 
Blucher's  i^rmy,  wfaieh  occupied  Che  centre,  position, 
conceiving  that  he.  should  be  able  to  crush  him,  and 
afterwards  attack  separately  the  armies  of  Prince 
Sdiwartzenberg  and.  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  to  debouch  fron^  Bohemia 
by  the  various  {Muwea^  into  Saxoiiy,  and  to  enter  on  im- 
mediate offensive  operationis  in  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  enemy,  if  he.  continued  :to  maintain  bis  positions  in  , 
Lusatia,  and  continued  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe; 
and  the  army  of  Silesia  was  to  .mqve  p|i  Lusatia,  and 
menace  the«aem.y  in  front  $  but  a  general  action^  espe* 
daily  against  superior  numbers^  was,  tp  like.^vpided. 

On  the  9Dth.of  August,'  our  hero  ipancjlied  his  troops 
in  three  coluHus  froni  I^ignit9»  Goldsbe-g,  and  Jaue^ 
xm  f  ilntdao  :and:IiOwe&berjg*    Geasnil  jSaishen,  com* 
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muicling  oae  columti,  moved,  to  the  right  od  Buntzlau ; 
General  DTork,  with  another  columo,  moved  on  the 
centre ;  and  General  Langeron,  with  the  third  column, 
on  the  left  The  enemy  abandoned  Buntslau>  destroyed 
their  works,  and  blew  up  a  magazine  of  powder  there; 
and  General  Blucher'a  force  advanoed  to  the  Bober, 
wbere^  on  the  2l8ty  it  was  attacked  by  Buonaparte  in 
penon,  who  had  moved  a  considerable  force  on  Buntz- 
lau, Lowenbei]g,  laiid  Lam. 

The  allied  traops,  though  opposed  to  numbers  greatly 
superior  to  their  own,  contested  the  ground  in  the  most 
gallant  style;  but,  as  General  Blucher  had  received 
orders  to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  he  withdrew  in 
excellent  order,  and  took  up  a  position  behind  the 
Katzbatch. 

Buonaparte  being  obliged  to  return,  on  the  23d,  to 
the  Elbe,  in  order  to  defend  Dresden,  our  hero  re-com- 
menced his  operations  on  the  26th,  by  ao  attack  on  the 
corps  of  Macdonald,  Ney,  Lauriston,  and  Sebastiani,  at 
Jauer,  and,  notwithstanding  their  desperate  opposition, 
obtained  a  complete  victory;  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  an  officer  in  the  Silesian  army: — 

**  Our  victory  has  been  far  more  complete  than  I 
imagined  when  I  addressed  you  last.  The  day  after 
the  engagement,  we  found,  in  the  steep  and  woody 
valleys  of  the  Niesse  and  Katzbach,  the  guns  and  tum- 
brils of  the  enemy. 

^  We  have  taken  upwards  of  one  hundred  guns,  and 
three  hundred  ammunition- waggons  and  field-forges: 
fifteen  thousand  prisoners  are  also  brought  in,  and 
more  atrire  every  hour.  All  the  roads  between  the 
Katzbach  and  the  Bober  are  covered  with  dead  bodies, 
overturned  vehicles,  or  villages  in  ashes.  Macdonald's 
army  is  almost  disbanded:  their  retreat  having  been 
cut  off'.by  (he  overflow  of  the  rivers,  the  fugitives  wan* 
der  about  in  the  woods  and  mountains,,  and  commit 
various,  excesses  for  want  of  food.  I  have  had  the 
alanki'-bclls  rung,  and  sent  out  the  peasants  to  kill  them, 
or 'bring  them  in. 

>  ^  Yesterday,  the  division  Pacthoud  was  annihilated 
in  this  neighbourhood.  It  was  overtaken  and  forced 
inta  action,  with  its  rear  upon  the  Bober.  After  some 
cannonading,  the  attack  with  the  bayonet  commenced; 
one  part  was  killed;  the  otlier  thrown  into  the  river,  or 
takenr-generkls,  officers,  eagles,  fcc. 

^  The  .  weather  is  dreadful :  it  rains  incessantly* 
During  the  battle,  we  had  a  hurricane  blowing  in  our 
f{^c^.  The  men  pass  the  nights  in  open  fields,  buried 
in  mud»  most  of  them  without  shoes:  they  pursue  the 
enemy  through  the  inundated  country,  up  to  their  necks 
in  water,  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  nourishment, 
as  the  deserted  villages  yield  Bone,  and  carriages  cannot 
itfing  it  up. 


<'  The  greater  pan  of  the  laudwehr  (militia)  have 
only  linen  pantaloons,  and  are  without  cloaks:  our  army 
having  been  augmented  Aom  forty  thousand  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  and  the  resources  of  the 
country  previously  exhausted,  there  is  neither  material 
nor  money  to  get  clothing.  The  soldier  has  not  even 
liquor  to  revive  him  in  these  fatiguing  marches,  because 
it  cannot  be  had  in  any  quantity;  and  nevertheless  he  is 
content,  patiently  suffisrs  every  hardship  and  privation, 
and.attacks  the  enemy  with  firmness  and  vigour.  Our 
new-levied  infantry  equals  the  old  levies;  the  landwehr 
emulates  the  regulars. 

"  I  have  formed  sixty-nine  battalions  and  forty  squa* 
drons  in  Silesia:  of  these,  forty-six  battalions  and 
twenty-eight  squadrons  are  in  the  field ;  the  rest  in  the 
fortresses.  A  battalion  of  the  landwehr  attacked  the 
enemy  formed  in  a  square,  and  killed  or  dispersed  them* 
Soon  after,  the  same  battalion  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  called  upon  to  surrender:  the  men 
attempted  to  fire;  but,  finding  that  their  muskets  would 
not  go  oflTon  account  of  the  rain,  they  took  to  the  ba- 
yonet, drove  back  the  cavalry,  and  took  two  field* 
pieces. 

^  No  infantry  in  the  world  could  perfi>rm  more ;  the 
swollen  rivers  delayed  our  pursuit,  as  the  enemy  had 
destroyed  the  bridges.  Twenty  thousand  men  of  Mac- 
donaldV  army,  which  consisted  of  eighty  thousand, 
may,  therefore,  have  escaped  for  the  present;  but  even 
these  will  be  annihilated,  if  the  orders  that  have  been 
given  can  be  put  in  execution. 

^  There  is  a  spirited  action  fighting  just  now  near 
Buntzlau :  they  are  contending  for  the  possession  of  a 
bridge.  The  enemy  has  set  fire  to  the  village  of  Til- 
lendorf;  and  the  Russian  general,  Horn,  has  given 
orders  to  make  no  prisoners,  but  drive  them  into  the 
flames. 

**  The  division  of  Pacthoud  was  annihilated,  as  I 
have  stated;  and,  at  this  moment,  dead  bodies  are 
di:awn  out  of  the  river:  more  than  a  thousand  have 
been  drowned.  Near  Goldsberg,  another  division  of 
the  enemy's  rear  was  overtaken,  and  immediately  at- 
tacked: three  battalions  formed  into,  a  square;  they 
were  called  upon  to  surrender,  but  resolving  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last,  they  were  cut  jlown  almost  to  a 
man  by  the  cavalry* 

^  We  have  taken  more  than  eighteen  thousand  pri- 
soners already,  besides  one  hundred  and  three  field- 
pieces,  two  hundred  and  fifty  ammunition-waggons,  and 
a  number  of  other  carriages.  The  discomfiture  of  the 
enemy  has  been  decisive;  we  pursue  him  as  fbst  as  the 
state  of  the  roads  and  the  inundated  country  will  per- 
mit. Within  eight  days,  (from  the  19th  to  the  26th  or> 
Augusr,)  our  army  fought  eightiievere  actions,  (ea0u 
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sive  of  trifliog  ones,)  m  sef^nl  of  which  we  lott  from 
four  to  fivo  thousand  klHedasd  womded;  and  we  have 
fought  oue  great  battle  and  thfee  actions  since.  The 
great  merit  of  this  army,  and-  its  eicertton  in  the  good 
cause,  are  undeniable^ 

*'  We  have  now  aseentained  that,  on  the  21st^  near 
Lowenberg,  we  hadNapoIeonViiBin  force  sndhinnelf 
against  us.  We  manouivredragainst  one  hundred  and 
foffty  thousand  mem  we  fought  agsainst  Mm  during  the 
whole,  day,  keeping  the  greatest'part  of  our  troops  out 
of  action,  and  retreating  slowly  for  about  five  miles^ 
when  we  formed  again  and  halted;  but  Buonaparte^ 
finding  that  he  could  not  induce  us  to  engage  in  a  dis- 
advantageous battle,  retucned,  on  the  23d,  towards  the 
Elbe." 

General  Blucber  now  issued  the  following  general 
orders:-* 

^'SeiHember%  1813. 

*<  Silesia  is  delivered  from  the- enemy.  It  is  to  your 
valour,  brave  soldiers  of  the  Russian  aii4  Prussian  army 
under  my  command,  to  your  efibrts  and  patience  in 
bearing  fatigues  and  privations,  that  I  owe  the  good 
fortune  of  having,  wrested  a  befutifal  province  from  the 
hands  of  a  rapacious  «ttemy. 

*^  In  the  battle  of  the  Katebach,  the  enemy  advanced 
presumptuously  upon  you<-  Courageously,,  and  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  you  burst  from  behind  your 
heights;  you  disdained  firing  at  them ;  you  advanced 
against  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  thrust  them  down 
the  steep  banks  of  the  rapid  Neisise  and  the  Katsbacb. 

^^  Since  that  time,  you  have  waded  through  rivers  and 
swollen  torrents ;  yon  have  spent  whole  nights  in  the 
mire;  several  of  you  were  even  without  provisions,  as 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  and 'the  want  of  conveyance, 
prevented  th/e  supplies  from  coming  qp;  you  had  to 
struggle  with  cold,  damp,  privations  of  various  sorts, 
and  even  the  w^nt  of  clothes;  yet  you  diligently  par- 
sued  the  beaten  enemy*  Tbanksto  you,  for  such  praise- 
worthy conduct*  He  only  is  a  true  soldier,  who  unttoff 
these  qualities  in  himsdf. 

^'You  have  in  your  han^  one  hundred  and.  three 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  hundred. and  fifty  tumbrih,  the 
)camp-haspitals^  th^  enemy's  fbrg^  his  fiour-wagyons, 
one  general  of  division,  twp  brigadier-generals,  a  great 
number  of  colonels,  officers  of  the  stafi;  and  others, 
eighteea  thousand  prisoners,  two  eagles,  and  other  tro^ 
phies* 

^  The  rest  of  those  who  were  opposed  to.  you  in  the 
battle  of  the  Katsbacb^  were  so  completely  panicsstruch^ 
as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  your  bayonets.  The 
plains  between  the  Katzbeeh  and  the  Bobef  beai'  testi* 
mony  to  the  terror  and  consternation  of  your  enemies^ 


«<Let  us  send' up  our  thanks  to  thel<oiiDOF  Hons^ 
by  whose  aid  you  have  defeated  the  enemy ;  and,  aneiii&- 
Ued  in  dMne  service,  prostrate  ourselves  before  htm 
for  the  glorious  victory  he  has  granted  us.  Let  yoot 
devotions  dose  with  three  cheevsi  and  then,  onee^mor^ 
against  the  enemg^ 

•*  Bli^cheev" 

On  the  1st  and  2d  of  SeptesBber^  tibeadranced  guard 
of  the  Silesian  armf  passed  the  Queis  and  the  Neiase; 
and  the  army  foUowed.  On  the  8d^  die 'enemy  was  on 
the  stream  of  the  Loban;  and  retreated,  :the  next  day,^ 
towards  Bautiien.  Hochkirch  was  already  evacuated 
by  him,  when  biscolumns  halted,  and  attached  the  ad* 
vanced  guard.  Troops  were  on  their  march  through 
Bautzen ;  and  the  prisoners  asserted,  that  Buonaparte 
^vas  come  ilp  with  great  reiifforoemehts^  In  fact,  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  made  their  appearance;  and,  in 
the  aftemoNNT.  of  the  4th,  it  was  confirmed  that  the  Cor- 
sioan  had  arrived  with  his  guards  about  noon.  The 
generaI-«»-chief  withdrew  the  advanced  guard,  under 
General  WasilsikoflT,  behind  the  water  of  Lobau;  and 
concentrated  the  army  in  a  retrograde  direction,  in  a 
meuotatii-rHlge,  called'  the  Landskron,  waiting  t^isee 
whether  the  enemy  woirfd  hold  back,  oroflfer  battle. 

On  the  &ih,  the  enemy  deployed  a  numerous  body  of 
forces  in  advance  of  Reichenbach,  where  they  com- 
menced -  a  <  brisk .  attack  on  a  corps  of  the  army.  As  the 
general-itt'-efaief  did'  not  think  proper  to  engage  the 
enraiy  in  this  position,  he  withdrew  the  army  over  the 
Neisse- and  Queis,  leavings  corps  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ncisso'to  observe  tfae>en6my,  should  he  be  inclined 
to  advance  farther  into  Silesia.  The  French,  however, 
were  aware  of  their  dangerousi situation;  and  Buona* 
parte  returned,  on  the  7tb^  to  Dmsden  wdlh'his  re- 
inforcements. 

The  Russian  partism  Prince  HIwMcB;  Gohjmieli  Ha- 
chmnoff  and  Figner,  and  the  Ctosmo  M^ors^Flaefrsii'- 
hausen  and  Boltenstern,  operated  indieirehr  of  the- 
enemy,  and  did  him'  wmA  js^uryJ  Oa  the  Sd>of  Sep- 
tember, the  feriner  tooky.  in  Wunchen,  a  French  bat* 
tatten,  consisting  of  one  cotsael^  five  captains,  eigfateon 
lieutenants^  two  adjutarits,. and  eix  hundred  and  Bix^^« 
seven  privitte.  men^  On  tb^  4lh^  he  also  took,  at  Bis-» 
choffswerda,  a  detachmenitof  five  hsmdred  men,  guard* 
ing  a  laige-  convoy  of  amtnnnitioni  and  blew  up  one 
hundred  amniunitionvwaggons. 

On  the  8th,  the  Silesian  army  put  itself  in  motion. 
General  Count  St.  Priest  crossed  the  NMsAe  at  Osfritz; 
tbs  corps '^rf'.Cejuot JLangerdn^ followed  on  theOth.  Ae* 
cording  to  the  previoue  arrangementte,  Lieutena)st»ge* 
neralrSt»Priest'Wiis  vigorously  to  attadk  Kerbau,  and  to 
be  supported  by  Count  Langeron,  while  the  axp^'  af 
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JDfYmk  was  totakei  Ae  eBemy**  corps  at'  Goeriite  in 
flaak  and  rear  at  Landskioii,  and-  to  cut  it  off  by  Bidich- 


Geoeral  St  Priest  attacked  thePoIiBb  corps  d'aim^e, 
whicb  was  concentrated  at  Lobaa;  but  the  attack  of 
the  corps  at  Goerlitz  could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  as 
Ae  enemy  repeated  with  «udi  rapidity,  that  General 
SacAien's  cossaoks  could  nbt  come  up  with  hjBL 

On  the  16th  of  September,  the  Corsican  usurper  ad- 
"vaaced  at  the  head  of  hli  guards,  and  the  remains  of 
^e  armies  which  had  been  opposed  to  our  "^  hero,  and 
IhePrince  Royal  of. Sweden,  united  to  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  corps  d'arm^e,  towards  Kulm»  intending 
to  make  a  serious  operation  against  Bohemia.  His  at- 
tacks, however,  were  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  he  was 
diriren  back  into-  the  heights  of  Nollendorf,  with  the 
Jon  of  scFon  pieces* of  cannon,  and  more  than  two 
thousand  prisoners. 

The  allies  now  deterarined  to  cross  the  Elbe  with  their 
main-armies,  and  pnreue  a  more  vigorous  line  of  action.* 
•General  Benningsen,  with  a  Russian  reinforcement  of 
forty  diousand  men,,  was  moving  into  Bo|iemia,  aqd  ra- 
pidly advancing  to  Toplitz;  Marshal  Blucfaer  was  to 
cross  the  Elbe  above  Dresden,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden ;  whilst  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  who  was  at  Toplitz,  on  being  relieved  by  the  re- 
inforcement under  General  Benningsen,  was  to  advance 
through  Saxony,  in  the  direction  of  Leipsig,  and  form 
Injunction  with  the  Crown  Prince  alid  Marshal  Blucher, 
.who  were  moving  on  the  opposite  side. 
.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  General'  Blodier 
advanced  with  the  greater  part,  of  his  army  from  the 
vicinity  of  Bautzen  to  Elster;  and,  though  he  had  to 
4sarry  with  him  pontoons,  he  marched  with  such  rapi- 
dity as  to  reach  the ,  latter  place  in  three  days.  After 
passing  the  Elbe,  he  attacked  the  fourth  corps  of  the 
enemy's  army,  commanded  by  General  Bertrand,  on  the 
3d  of  October,  near  Wirtembecg;  routed,  and  drove  it 
from  all  ite  entrenchments;  and  took  six  guns,  seventy 
harnessed  caissons,  and  one  thousand 'prisoneiii* 

The  Corsican,  in  the  mean  time, '  had  manoeuvred 
frqia  Dresden,  w&h  a  large  corps  of  cavalry,  on  the 
rigbl^  and  all  his  infaatry  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
IBS  far  dowp  as  ArcUau  |  and  a  strong  demonstration*  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  was  made  towards,  the 
point  of  Ekter,  where  Genesal  Blodier  passed^  proba- 
bly with  a  design  of  inducing  him  to  repass  Ihe.ri^^r. 
Th/e  d.etermination  qf  the  allies  was  nol^  however,  to 
be  affbcted  by  deBiv>n8tratioa ;  and  the  whole  army  of 
our  hero  being  i^ow  in  xstose  communication  wiA  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Svredens  marched  from  Doaba  to  Jes- 
nitz,  on  the  9th  of  Oetob^y  and  -passed,  tbo  Moldsr 
The  Crown  Vm^  having  osneentraled  his  forces  bo* 
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tween  Zorbig,  Radegast^  and  BitteHUd^  General  Blu- 
cher moved  from  Jesnitz  to  Zotbig;  and' the  armies  of 
Silesia  and  the  north  of  Germany  were  here  united. 

The  allies  having  resolved  to  pass  the  Saale,  orders 
were  issued  in  the  night,  and  General  Bldcher  moved 
with  the  Siiesian  army,  to  pass  the  river  at  «Wettin ; 
bridges  having  been  previously  constructed  for  that 
purpose.  The  remainder  of  the  allied  force,  under  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  Generals  Bolbw  lind  'WirizingelMe, 
was  also  to  cross  the  river  at  diflferent  points  f  and  the 
whole  to  place  itself  in  order  of  battle,  with  its  left 
resting  on  the  Saale. 

InteU^nce  was  now  received  at  the  heed-^cjuarters 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  that  the  grand  allied  arStiy  of 
Bohemia  was  approaching  Altenberg,  and  the  commu- 
nications seemed  about  to  be  established  in  the  rear  of 
the  French  army;  and  the  rivers  Moldaf,  Elster,  and 
Saale,  being  now  passed,  the  allies  interposed  their  main 
strength  between  Buonaparte  and  the  French  domi- 
nions. 

These  decisive  measures  compelled  the  Corsican  to 
quit  Dresden,  on  the  7th  of  October,  preceded  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  adopting  the  plan  of  crossing 
the  Elbe^  and  extending  his  forces  along  the  opposite 
bank  from  Dresden  to  Magdeburg,  in  order  to  push  a 
detached  corps  into  the  centre  of  Prussia,  and  even 
upon  the  capital.  In  consequence  of  this  movement,, 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Blucher  made  some  change  in 
their  plan  of  operations;  and,  on  the  13th,  the  army  of 
ihe  former  recrossed  the  Saale.  On  the  14tb,  General 
Blucher  moved  his  head-quarters  to  Gros  Kugal,  push- 
ing his  advance  on  the  great  road  to  Leipsig,  and  occn-^ 
pying  the  villages  on  each  side  of  it.  The  enemy  was 
in  force  in  this  front,  still  retaining  possession  of  Deb- 
litsch  and  Bitterfeld,  with  some  troops  along  the  Mnlda. 

General  Blucher  found  the  enemy's  forces,  consist^ 
ing  of  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  corps  of  the  French 
army,  and*  great  part  of  the  guards,  under  Marshals 
Marmont  and  Ney,  and  General  Bertrand,  occopymga 
line  with  their  right  at  Freyroda,  and  their  left  sit  Lin« 
denthal.  The  country  around,  these  latter  villages  is 
open  and  very  favourable  for  cavalry ;  but  the  enemy 
was  strongly  posted  in  front  of  a  wood  of  some  extent, 
near  Badefeld,  and  behind  it  the  ground  is  more  inter* 
sected;  generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  open,  and 
adapted  to  the  operations  of  arms  of  all  descriptions. 

The  attack  of  the  Silesiaa  army  was  planned  as  fol* 
lows  :-»General  Langeron's  corps  was  to  attack  and 
carry  Freyroda  and  Badefeld,  having  the  corps  of  Ge- 
neralSachen  in  reserve.  The  corps  d'arm^e  of  Gene* 
ral.  DTork  was  directed  to  move  on  the  great  paved 
W9y  lottdtag  to  Leipsig,  until  it  reached  the  village  ot 
Sitvebeia,  when,  tuhiing  to  its  left,  it  was  to  force  t^ 
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Oen^iral  St  Pylett«  crcMied  dote  to  CoblentK,  and  took 
ibat  city,  after  a  aiight  411111  ineffedaal  resistance. 

The  field^uarahal  now  issued  the  following  addresses 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  to 
the  army : — 

'^  To  the  InhaikanU  of  the  Left  Bmk  of  ike  Rhine. 

^  I  have  conducted  the  army  of  Silesia  beyond  the 
Rhine,  to  establish  the  liberty  and  independence  of  n»* 
tionsy  and  to  conquer  peace. 

^•The  emperor  Napoleon  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire,  Holland^  a  part  of  Germany  and  of 
Italy:  he  has  declared  that  he  would  not  gi^e  up  a 
single  village  of  his  conquests,  not  even  if  the  enemy 
were  upon  the  heights  of  Paris. 

^The  armies  of  all  the  European  powers  are  acting 
against  this  declaration  and  these  principles  f  Will  yon 
defend  these  principles  ?  If  so^  range  yomselres  in  the 
battalions  of  Napoleon,  and  endeavour  to  fight  against 
the  most  just  of  causes,  which  Provideiice  so  visibly 
protects.  Do  not  partake  in  this  opinion:  you  will 
find  protection  on  our  part. 

^  I  will  protect  your  property.  Let  every  citizen,  let 
every  landholder,  peaceaUy  remain  at  his  home,  and 
^very  magistrate  at  his  post,  to  continue  his  functions 
without  interruption ;  however,  all  connexion  with  the 
•French  empire  must  cease  from  the  moment  of  the  en* 
trance  of  the  allied  troops. 

'<  Whoever  infringes  this  order,  will  render  himself 
^tttlty  of  treason  against  the  allied  powers:  he  will  be 
•carried  before  a  military  council,  and  condemned  to 
death.  - 

'^  Given  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  January 

Aelsl,  1814 

^Blvcheii^*' 

f*  To  the  Army  of  Siksia. 

'*J(m.S,  1814 
^  At  this  moment,  when  the  army  is  advancing  upoii 
4he  French  territory,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  remind  the 
commandenrof  «corpsof  the  orders  which  preceded  that 
movement,  and  to  enjoin  them  to  redouble  their  zeal 
for  the  maintonance  of  order  and  diBfeipline.  They  will 
exact  the  same  attention,  under  a  responsibility  the 
most  extensive,  from  all  commandeis  of  regiments,  l>a^ 
talions,  &c  The  troops  will  make  the  scourge  of  war  j 
bear  as  lightly  aa  possible  on  the  inhabitants^  and  on 
BO  account  must  they  exact  more  than  the  fixed  march- 
ing allowance.  The  conduct  and  exact  discipline  of  the 
soldier  must  fulfil  the  solemn  engagements  entered  into 
by  the  allied  monarchs  in  their  declaration  to  the  French 
•peoples  nust  convince  them  that  we  do  not  make  war 
aJMS  thfln,  and  timt  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  them 


only  to  conquer  peace,  and  to  enable  them  to  pastieipitto 
its  blessings.  The  army,  in  uniting  to  its  well-tried 
valour.the  most  severe  discipline,  will  fix  the  admiration 
of  its  own  age,  and  of  future  generations. 

'  ^  The  commandants  of  corps  will  repeat  to  their  corps 
the 'order,  that  the  most  severe  punishment  will  be  in- 
flicted on  every  offender,  as  due  to  the  honour  of  the 
army  which  is  entrusted  to  my  command*  They  will 
also  announce,  that  every  inhabitant  ou$  of  uniform^ 
taken  with  arms  in  his  hanfjs,  will  be  considered  as  a 
malefactor  or  assassin,  and  shall  bo  judicially  con- 
demned as  such,  and  punished  with  death. 

**  The  town,  city,  or  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
shall  oppose  any  resistance,  and  comoait  any  acts  of  hos- 
tility, shall  be  razed  and  reduced  toasltts.'* 

Pursuing  his  victorious  march,  omr  hero  entered  the 
strong  position  of  Keyser-Slautem,  from  which  Marshal 
Marmontbad  retired  $  and  a  detachment  of  theSilesian 
army  omde  themselves  masters  of  Treves,  which  was 
defended  by  a  garrisbn  of  one  thousand  men.      .     . 

On  the  27th  of  January,  jMarehal  Blucber,  having 
passed  the  Marne,  entered  Brienne ;  which  was  furi- 
ously attacked  by  the  French  ip  the  afternoon  of  the 
29th  <  the  assault,  however,  was  vigorously  repelled  till 
night  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  Th^  field-marshal  then 
perceiving  that  he  could  not  maintain  bis  position  against 
the  superior  force  of  th^e  enemy,  prepared  to  retire. 

On  the  81st  of  January,  the  corps  of  Marshal  Blucher, 
consisting  of  Geneml  Sachen's,  and  part  of  General  Lan- 
geron'a  divisions,  took  up  a  position  near  Trames.  The 
Prince  Royal  of  Wurtembergwas  at  Maison,  in  communi* 
cation  with  the  field^mansbars  rights  General  Criulay's 
corps  was  formed  on  the  great  road  between  Trames 
and  Dienville;  and  General  Wr^  marched  with  hia  ' 
corps  upon  Donlevant,  whence  he  was  directed  to  ad- 
vance to  Chamneuil,  upon  the  road  by  Tremilly*  .  Gene- 
ral Barclay  de  Tolly  commanded  the  reserve,  consisting 
of  two  divisions  of  Russian  grenadiers  and  a  division  of 
cuirassiers,  about  six  thousand  men. 

The  French,  co.mmanded  by  Buonaparte  in  penon» 
occupied  two  lines  extending  across  the  plain,  from  the 
front  of  Dienville  on  the  right,  by  the  village  of  La 
RothierOf  towards  Tremilly  on  the  left.  Gieiieral  Mar^ 
mopt  was. posted  at  the  village  of  Morvilliers  in  reserve. 
Thf9  French,  also»  occupied  the  heights  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brienne. 

Marshal  Blucher  commenced  the  attack  about  noon, 
by  advancing  the  corps  of  General  Giaulay  towards 
XNemville,  ^^nd  by  fprming  in  the  front  of  La  Rothiere 
jthe  divjsionp  ,of  his  own  corps.  The  Prince  Royal  of 
Wjurtemberg  nho  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
village  of  !>  Gibrie,  which  they  occupied,  with  the* 
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AurraaB^iBg  ^POftda,  io  contid^mUe  force ;  and,  after 
an  obstioate  contest,  succeeded  in  carrying  it :  and 
General  Wrede,  about  tbe  aame  time,  advaaced  upon 
Trelaully,  of  «iiich  be  idtimteiy  look  (ioweasion  wifh 
little  difficulty. 

General  Sacbeo,  peroeiying  that  his  right  wing  was 
BOW  secured,  determined  to  attack  the  centre  of  the 
French  position  at  La  Rothiere.  While  his  infantry 
were  engaged  in  the  attack  of  the  .village,  Manshal 
BIncher  directed  a  charge  of  cavalry  npon  the  right  of 
it,  which  completely  suoeeeded.  The  enemy  were 
driven  from  La  Rothiere ;  and,  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening,  General  Gialay  advanced  upon  Dienville,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  that  past  of  the  village  situated  on 
the  right  of  the  Aube.  % 

Buonaparte,  at  the  head  of  the  young  guards,  re^ 
peatedly  attacked  the  allies  in  the  village  of  La  Ro- 
thiere, but  was  unable  to  regain  possession  of  this, 
important  post ;  and  was  finally  obliged  to  retreat  upon 
Vitry,  Troves,  and  Arcis. 

In  this  engagement,  the  allieB  took  seventy-three 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  four  thousand  prisoners; 
and  the  loss  of  the  French,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  very  considerable. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  Marshal  Blucher's  head- 
quarters were  at  Etoges;  General  Sachen  being  then 
at  Mobtmirail,  General  IXYork  at  Chateau  Thierry, 
and  General  Kleist  at  Chalons;  the  whole  advancing 
upon  the  French  army  under  the  command  of  Macdo- 
nald,  who  was  retiring  with  one  hundred  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. On  the  evening  of  die  8th,  however,  Marshal 
Blucher  moved  his  head-quarters  to  Vertus,  on  the  re- 
povt  of  a  Russian  regiment  having  been  attacked  at 
Baye.  General  DTork's  advanced  poata  from  Dar- 
ment,  and  General  SacheiK's  from  Monimirail,  now 
reached  as  far  as  Chateau  Thierry  and  La  Ferti-sous- 
Jouarre. 

In.  the  afteffuoon  of  the  10th,  the  Russian  corps  of 
Alsuffieff  was  attacked  at  Champaubert,  by  a  very  su- 
perior force  from  Seianne;  and,  after  aif  obstinate  re- 
sistance, was  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss. 
On  the  following  day,  our  heroes  head-quarters  were 
at  Bergerei^  and  the  corps  of  General  Sachen  and 
DTork  marched  upon  Montmirail  against  the  enemy. 
A  severe  engagement  ensucid,  during  which  the  village 
of  Marcbais  was  taken  and  retaken  three  times.  Both 
armies  maintained  their  positions ;  but,  two  days  after- 
wards,* the  &eld.macahal  judged  it  expedient  to  retire 
behind  4he  Marnc, 

On  the  12th,  Marshal  Bludier,  with  the  corps  under 
tienerals  Kleist  and  Xassielvitz,  being  in  poiition  at 
Bergeres,  advanoed  to  attack  Marabal  Marmont,  who 
WHS  at  Etoges,  with  tea  thousand  men.  'The  Frsnch 
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fell  back,  ^losely  pursued  by  the- allies,  to  Janvdlieres, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Buoupaite,  on  4be  14th 
with  the  whole  of  his  guards,  and  a  large  body  ti) 
cavalry.  ^  ' 

The  Field-marshal  was  now  attacked  with  great  jm- 
petuosity  by  the  enensy,  whose  decided  superiority  of 
numbers  determined  him  to  retreat:  he  therefore  form- 
ed his  infantry  into  squares,  which  resisted  all  attempts 
of  the  French  cavalry  to  break  them;  and,  finally, 
forced  Iheir  way  through  a  French  corps  which  at- 
tempted to  intercept  them,  and  reached  Etog^  in 
safety* 

The  loss  of  the  allies,  on  this  occasion,  amounted  td 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners;  but  that  of  the  enemy  was 
considerably  greater,  in  consequence  of  their  4being  ex- 
posed to  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery,  in  which  the 
combined  forces  were  superior. 

On  the  31st,  the  field-marshal,  having  been  previ- 
ously joined  by  Generals  DTork  and  Sachen,  marched 
upon  Mery,  which  was  already  occupied  by  General 
Count  Witgenstein.  On  the  arrival  of  our  hero,  the 
Count  withdrew  his  corps,  and,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  22d,  took  the  direction  of  Chevrigny.  Scarcely 
had  the  posts  he  left  in  front  of  the  ^own  beeli  relieved 
by  the  army  of  the  fi^ld-marsbal,'  when  Marshal  Oudi- 
not,  with  two  corps,  commenced,  at  eight  o^dock  in 
the  morning,  an  attack  from  the  opposite  side  of  die 
river. 

As,  howevc(r,  it  was  not  the  immediate  design  of  the 
allies  to  carry  on  any  operation  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  arrangements  were  nuuie  for  burning  the  bridge 
over  the  Seine,  that  divides  the  town  into  two  par^,  and 
for  defending  that  qn  (he  other  side  of  the  river.  Whilst 
Marshal  Blucher  was  aoperintending  this  operation,  the 
town  itself  took  fire  in  three  places,  and,  the  wind  being 
very  high,  it  became  impossible  to «nbdue  the  flames: 
the  defence  of  the  town,  therefore,  became  impracti- 
cable. 

Boring  the  action,  the  field-marshal,  fi^bilst  recon- 
noitring the  enemy's  position  in  the  town,  was  struck 
by  a  misiket-ball  on  &e  leg^  which  passed  through  his 
boot,  without,  however,  doing  any  materid  injury. 

The  field-marshal  now^rew  up  his  army  in  two  lines, 
in  an  extensive  plain  outside  of  the  town,  having  his 
cavalry  in  reserve,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy,  if 
he  should  venture  to  cross  the  river.  Oudinot  pushed 
over  three  battalions,  and  extended  them  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  designing,  by  a  very  sharp  fire,  to 
cover  the  further  advance  of  troops  from  the  river.  He 
was,  however,  now  attacked  by  the  allied  troops,  driven 
back  into  the  town,  and  compelled  to  seoross  tbe^ 
broken  bridge,  leaving  behind  him  many  prisoners  and 
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WQUoded;  and,  at  smnieti  «ack  army  remained  on  their 
respective  aides  of  the  town. 

The  field-marshal  now  received  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  different  corps  by  which  he  expected 
to  be  joined ;  and  also,  that  Marmont/  encouraged  by 
his  absence,  had  advanced  to  Sezanne.  He  therefore 
determined  to  break  up  from  Mery,  and  to  march 
against  Marshal  Marmont,  whose  great  object  seemed 
to  be  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the  allies. 

The  enemy  retired  on  the  approach  of  the  field-mar- 
ahd,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  junction  with  Mar- 
shal Mortier,  who  had  marched  from  Chateau- Thierry 
for  that  purpose :  the  united  force  amounted  to  between 
sixteen  and  twenty  thousand  men. 

The  field-marshal  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  pass  the 
Marne  in  the  presence  of  such  a  force,  with  the  proba- 
bility that  Buonaparte,  bearing  of  the  march  of  the 
Silesian  army  in  this  direction,  might  detach  a  force  to 
attack  it  in  the  rear :  he  therefore  made  the  following 
dispositions,  by  which  be  threatened  to  cut  off  the  ene- 
my's communications  with  Paris,  and  compelled  him  to 
evacuate  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre. 

Hie  corps  of  General  Baron  Sachen  and  General 
Count  Langeron  were  directed  to  march  on  Coalomiers 
and  Chailly,  and  to  pursue  their  route  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  towards  Meaux.  The  corps  of  General 
IXYork  and  General  Kleist,  after  halting  for  the  night 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rebais,  were  to  march  at  the  same 
time' to  La  Fert^sous- Jouarre ;  whilst  General  Korf 
formed  the  rear-gnard,  at  La  Ferte  Gauchep,  with  a 
reserve  of  three  thousand  cavalry. 

The  demonstration  towards  Meaux  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  Marshals  Mortier  and  Marroont, 
who  had  united  their  force  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre, 
hastily  evacuated  the  town,  leaving  the  river  in  the 
front  of  it  open  to  the  establishment  of  pontoon-bridges 
in  every  direction.  Some  yagers  got  over  in  a  small 
boat,  and  took  possession  of  the  town. 

These  movements  were  no  sooner  known  to  Buona- 
parte than  he  quitted  Troyes,  upon  which  place  Prince 
Sphwartzenberg  again  advanced.  The  Corsican  took 
with  him  the  flower  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  the 
whole  of  his  guards,  the  corps  of  Marshals  Marmont 
and  Mortier,  and  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry.  He 
arrived  at  Aisne  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  resolved,  x)n 
the  folkwiug  day»  to  attempt  retaking  Soissons. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  March,  Field-marshal 
Btucher,  with  the  Silesian  army,  had  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  the  corps  of  General  Winzingerode  and  Bo- 
lo^  at  Soissons ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  field- 
marshal,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
wholo  allied  force,  took  up  a  position  on  an  extensive 
plateau  to  the  left,  and  in  the'  rear  of  Soissons,  with 


his  right  near  the  village  of  Lafllkox,  and  his  left  in  the  . 
vicinity  of  Craone. 

The  town  of  Soissons  was  occupied  by  ten  thousand 
Russian  infantry,  under  the  orders  of  General  Rudge- 
wick.  On  the  6th,  soon  after  day-light,  the  attack  was  ^ 
commenced  by  the  French,  who  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs,  and  twice 
attacked  the  town  itself  on  opposite  sides  ^ith  heavy 
columns;  but  in  each  attack  they  were  repulsed  with 
dreadful  slaughter.  The  enemy  still  retained  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs,  unroofed  the  houses, 
and  kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon  the  troops  on  the  walla 
of  the  town,  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 

These  operations  were  entrusted  by  the  Corsican  to 
Marshals  Mortier  and  Marmont,  who,  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  gave  up  the  contest,  and  retired.  In  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Aisne  at 
Bery-le-Back ;  and,  at  about  two  o'clock,  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  left  of  the  position  occupied  by  Mar* 
shal  Blucher's  army  near  Craone.  At  the  same  time, 
strong  columns  of  the  enemy  were  observed  to  be 
marching  by  the  way  of  Corbeny  towards  Laon. 

Our  hero  now  directed  General  Winzingerode,  with 
a  corps  of  ten  thousand  cavali^y,  to  march  by  the  way 
of  Chevrigfny  and  Presle,  and  throw  itself  in  the  line 
of  the  enemy's  communications,  across  the  road  from 
Corbeny  to  Laon.  General  Bulow,  with  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  was  directed  to  march  and  occupy  Laon: 
and  the  corps  of  Generals  D'York,  Sachen,  and  Kleist, 
were  ordered  to  incline  towards  General  Winzingerode's 
infantry,  which  sustained  the  extremity  of  the  position 
near  the  villages  of  St.  Martin  and  Craone. 

The  enemy  approached  under  cover  of  the  wood  of 
Corbeny,  and  sent  forth  large  bodies  of  skirmishers, 
supported  by  artillery,  but  were  repulsed;  and  the 
firing  ceased  with  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  enemy  bad  given  \ip  his  design  of  marching  upon 
Laon,  though,  in  other  respects,  bis  position  was  not 
clearly  ascertained.  To  be  prepared  for  whatever 
might  occur.  Marshal  Blucher  directed  the  corps  of 
Generals  D'York  and  Kleist  to  move  across  the  river 
Delette,  in  the  direction  of  Presle  and  Lenilly,  to  sup- 
port the  movement  of  the  cavalry  under  General  Win- 
zingerode ;  and,  together  with  General  Bulow's  corps, 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  right,  in  case  of  his 
pushing  forward  against  the  points  occupied  by  Gene- 
ral Winzingerode's  infantry,  near  Craone.  General 
Baron  Sachen  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  the  latter, 
and  to  attempt  to  turn  the  enemy's  left,  should  he  make 
an  attack  on  the  other  side:  if  pushed  by  a  superior 
force,  he  was  directed  to  fall  back  on  the  roa4jlap^|i;ds 
Laon,  and  draw  in  the  garrison  of  Soissons^      ^ 
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The  enemy  commenced  Ae  attack  about  eleven 
.o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  with  hi^  whole  force,  amount- 
ing to  not'  less  than  siftty  thoasAid  men,  against  the 
point  where  General  Winzingerode's  infantry  was  post- 
ed. Marshal  Blucher  immediately  rode  to  the  spot 
where  the  caralry  was  supposed  to  be  formed,  to  direct 
the  operations  in  that  quarter;  but  unexpected  difficul- 
ties had  precluded  the  advance  of  the  cavalry  during 
the  night,  and  it  was  found  to  have  proceeded  no  fur- 
ther than  Presle. 

General  Kleist's  corps  of  infantry,  which  had  march- 
ed in  the  morning,  reached  Fetticia ;  but  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  cavalry  alone  had  come  up,  and  it  was 
therefore  impracticable  to  undertake,  with  elffect,  the 
movement  which  the  field-marshal  had  projectf  d  against 
the  enemy's  right.  In  the  mean  time,  the  corps  posted 
near  Craone  was  exposed  to  a  most  severe  attack.  Ge- 
neral Count  Strogonoff  commanded,  in  General  Win- 
zingerode's absence,  and  General  Count  Woronzoff  had 
the  infantry.  The  cannonading  was  tremendous;  but 
the  enemy  was  resisted  in  every  point,  with  equal 
spirit  and  resolution.  The  pressure,  however,  was  so 
great,  that  General  Baron  Sachen,  to  whom  the  direc- 
tion,of  the  whole  had  been  entrusted,  finally  found  it 
necessary  to  .draw  off  the  troops  engaged  towards  Laon. 
This  was  accordingly  done  in  admirable  order.  ^Though« 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  had  been  dismounted  by  the 
enemy's  fire,  not  a  single  gun  or  carriage  was  left  be- 
hind. The  prisoners  taken  were  not  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty :  the  killed  and  wounded  were  stated  to  be  about 
two  thousand.  General  Count  StrogonoflT  had  his  son, 
a  lieutenant-general,  killed  early  in  the  action.  Three 
other  Russian  generals  were  wounded.  The  French 
had  four  generals  wounded ;  and  their  loss,  from  the 
fire  of  the  artillery  of  the  allies,  which  was  admirably 
served,  was  very  great.  The  combined  troops  eflfected 
their  junction,  during  the  night  and  on  the  following 
morning,  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

About  day -break,  on  the '9th,  our  hero  was  attacked 
in  his  position  at  Laon  by  Buonaparte,  with  his  whole 
force.  The  city  of  Laon  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
plateauj  with  deep  shelving  banks,  which  command 
an  extensire  plain  around :  the  town  covers  the  greater 
part  of  the  plateau ;  the  remainder  is  crowned  by  an 
old  castle,  and  by  several  windmills  biiiit  on  high  ter- 
race-walls. General  Bulow  occupied  this  position;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  field-marshal's  army  was  posted 
on  the  plain  below,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  town, 
forming  towards  Soissons ;  and  the  cavalry  was  in  the 
rear. 

The  attack  of  the  French  being  made  under  the  cover 
of  a  thick  fog,  which  copcealed  all  their  movements, 
they  gained  possession  of  the  villages  of  Semilly  and 


Ardon,  so  close  under  the  town  as  to  be  regarded  aa  its 
suburbs,  and  the  fire  of  their  musketry  reached  the 
walls  of  the  town. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  dispersion  of  the  fog  dis- 
covered the  enemy  in  force  behind  the  villages  of  Se- 
milly and  Lenilly,  with  columns  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
in  the  cAauM^e  leading  towards  Soissons,  and  occupy- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  village  of  Ardon.  They 
were  instantly  repelled  from  Semilly ;  and  Field-mar- 
shal Blucher,  the  moment  he  could  observe  their  posi-, 
tion,  ordered  the  cavalry,  from  the  rear  to  advance  and . 
turn  their  left  flank*  General  Count  WoronzoflT,  who 
was  on  the  right  of  the  field-marshal's  position,  ad- 
vanced, at  the  aame  time,  with  his  infantry ;  and  pushed 
forward  two  battalions  of  yagrers,  who  drove  in  the^ 
enemy's  posts,  sustained  a -charge  of  cavalry,  and  nsain- 
tained  themselves  in  an  attitude  to  keep  the  left  of  the 
enemy  in  check  until  the  cavalry  could  come  up. 

The  field-marshal,  at  the  same  time,  directed  a  part 
of  General  Bulow's  corps  to  advance  against  the  village 
of  Ardon ;  whence  the  French,  after  sustaining  a  fire 
for  about  half  an  hour,  were  compelled  to  retreat,  whilst 
the  cavalry  was  taking  a  circuit  round  from  the  rear : 
and,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  eneiliy 
were  observed  to  be  advancing  a  column  of  sixteen 
battalions  of  infantry,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  along 
the  chausiie  from  Rheims.  'General  DTork  was  di- 
rected to  oppose  him,  and  General  Baron  Sachen  was 
ordered  to  support  General  IVYork.  .It  was  here  that 
the  battle  became  most  general  and  decisive.  The 
French  opened  a  formidable  battery  of  forty  or  fifty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  advanced  as  if  confident  of  suc- 
cess. They  formed  a  column  of  attack,  and  were  moving 
forward  with  a  poi  de  charge  to  the  village  of  Altheis, 
whenSPrince  William  of  Prussia,  who.  was  advancing 
to  the  village  at  the  same  time,  met  and.  overthrew 
them.  Th^y  then  began  to  retreat  with  precipitation, 
and  were  pursued  as  far  as  Corbeny,  with  considerable 
loss  of  artillery,  baggage,  and  prisoners.  On  the  10th 
of  Marcb,  when  the  action  was  scarcely  concluded, 
forty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  thousand  pri- 
soners, were  already  brought  in. 

During  the  night  of  the  lOtb,  the  Corsican  retired 
towards  Soissons,  pursued  by  the  cavalry  of  the  field- 
marshal's  advanced  guard. 

The  negotiations  for  a  peace,  which  had  been  carried 
on  at  Cbatillon-snr^Seine  since  the  4th  of  February, 
being  now  terminated,  our  hero  addressed  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  to  the  Freiich  people  :— 

**  Frenchmen  !*— Your  own  preservation  induces  me 
once  more,  to  address  you.  Attempts  are  made  to  nfis^ 
lead  you,  by  proclamations,  which  try  to  peismde  you 
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tliat  we  have  iH>  olhier  object  than  to  desolate  and  divide 
France ;  and  by  falae  accounts  of  advantages*  which  it 
is  pretended  the  French  troops  have  gained.  It  is 
enough  to  re^^all  toinind  the  conduct  of  our  sovereigns, 
and  .4he  conduct  of  youra — to  contemplate  what  has 
passed  in  Ger aiany»  SpaiUf  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Hol- 
land)  and  to  see  that  our  armies  are  at  present  more 
numerous  and  finer  than  ever-^o  know  how  your  cre- 
dttli^  is  constantly  abused.  In  order  to  judge  of  the 
events  of  the  war,  you  have  only  to  inquire  of  the  in- 
habitants of  I«aon,  concerning  wh^t  happened  on  the 
9lh  and  lOlh  of  this  month,  when  the  French  army, 
comquanded  by  Napoleon  in  person,  was  totally  defeats 
ed  under  the  walls  of  this  town.  Ask  them  if  they  did 
not  see  the  enemy  fly  before  our  gallant  troops ;  if  they 
have  not  seen  the  trophies  of  our  victories,  consisting 
of  fifty  pieces  of  cannon»  of. numerous  caissons,  and 
some  thousand  prisoner?  And  it  was,  besides,  only 
a  pari  of  the  army  entrusted  to  my  command  which 
gained  this  decisive  victory,  while  anoAer  part  made 
ihenselves  masters  of  St.  Quintin,  where  they  took 
forty*five  pieces  of  brass  cannon;  and  while  the  grand 
anny,  after  having,  on  the  Sd  and  4th,  defeated  the 
aorps  opposed  to  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Troyes,  is  ad- 
vancing on  the  other  side^  towards  your  capital.  Do 
not,  then,  any  longer  listen  to  the  promises  and  the  de- 
ceptions of  a  government,  whose  only  object  is  to  am 
you  against  us,  to  prolong  the  war  at  the  expense  of 
the  last  drop  of  /your  blood,  and  of  the  whole  of  your 
property. 

^Excesses  have  been  committed  by  our  soldiers. 
This  proceeded  from  a  iientiment  of  revenge,  which 
they  cherished  because  several  of  llieir  comrades  bad 
been  murdered  by  the  inhabitants.  I  have,  however, 
repressed  them :  I  have  had  the  guilty  punished,  even 
with  death.  But  recdiect,  'that  there  is  no  move  cer- 
tain  method  of  preventing  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery, 
than  .to  nsmain  quietly  in  your  bouses;  not  to  shut 
yoQT  dMis,  which  are  then  of  necessity  forced  open; 
and^  above  all,  not  to  hold  any  communication  with 
our  enemies,  or  take  up  arms  against  us.  I  have' not 
pnnished,  as  I  might  have  done,  the  cruelties  commit- 
ted by  some  towns  and  villages  against  couriers  and 
single  soldiers  of  the  allied  army,  hoping  that  my  mo- 
deration might  recall  them  to  their  doty:  But  I  inform 
you,  that,  from  this  day,  stronger  measures  will  be 
adopted;  and  that  the  towns  and  villages,  whose  inha- 
bilants  shall  presume  to  take  up  arms  against  our 
troops,  or  to  oppose  our  operations,  shall  be  reduced 
to  ashes ;  painful  as  it  will  be  to  me  to  be  compelled  in 
this  manner  to  punish  the  innocent  wiih  the  guilty,,. 
^  I  repeat  to  yon,  that  we  desiro  nothing  but  the 
Iropoae  of  Europe.    The  negotiations  at  Cha^ 


tillon,  when  they  are  published,  will  convince  you,  that 
it  is  your  sovereign  afone,  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary,  continually  throws' fresh  obsta- 
cles in  the  way :  in  the  mean  time,  I  need  only  remind 
you  of  the  celebrated  speech  which  a  Frenchman  (M. 
RaynQuard)  made  to  the  Legislative  Body,  to  found 
your  opinion  upon  it. 

*VFor  the  rest,  all  the  nations  of' Europe  combat  for 
one  end.  The  event  cannot  be  doybtful.  A  longer  re* 
sistance,  and  even  some  advantages,  if  you  may  fli^r 
yourselves  with  them,  will  only  serve  to  Tender  you 
more  unhappy  than  you  already  are. 

"  Given  at  head-quarters,  Laon,  March  14th. 

Our  hero,  having  been  joined  at  Laon  by  the  corps  of 
General  St.  Priest,  who  had  been  compelled  to  retreat 
from  Rheims  after  a  most  gallant  resistance,  put  his 
array  in  motion  on  the  18th  of  March ;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  directed  Generals  Woronzoff,  Tchemi- 
chefi",  and  Benkendorfl^,  with  their  corps,  to  retake 
Rheims,  which  they  accordingly  effected;  and  Buona- 
parte retired  to  Chalons  and  Epernay. 

The  successes  oJT  the  Silesian  army  now  promised 
such  important  advantages,  that  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg  resolved  to  support  Marshal  Blucher  in  his  vic- 
torious career,  by  advancing  upon  Chalons.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  up  a  position  at  Menil-la-Comtesse, 
before  Arois-sur-Aube,  where  the  French  had  assem- 
bled a  considerable  force.  On  the  2l8t,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  •the  junction  of  the  Prince  with 
our  hero;  but  it  proved  ineffectual,  and  Buonaparte 
withdrew  towards  Vitry,  leaving  a  stroifg  rear-guard 
at  Arcis,  which  was  immediately  attacked  and  carried 
by  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirteroburg. 

The  subsequent  triumphs  of  the  allied  army^  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  usurper,  need  not  be  repeated  in  this 
place :  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  thepe  are  to  be 
attributed,  in  a  very  considerable  measure,  to  the  mili- 
tary skill  and  bravery  of  our  hero  mA  bis  gallant 
companions  in  arms* 

On  the  arrival  of  this  distinguished  warrior,  with 
the  allied  sovereigns,  at  Pover,  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1814,  the  King  of  Prussia  conferred  on  him  the  tide  of 
Prisob  of  Wamtabt  in  Silesia,  with  a  suitable  terri- 
tory and  revenue.  His  own  countrymen,  also,  auxiona 
to  commemorate  his  brilliant  services,  caused  >a  medal 
to  be  struck  at  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  eoouiie- 
morative  of  the  battle'  of  the  SLatzbaeh,  foqi^ht  on  the 
26th  of  August,  18ia  On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of 
the  field-marshal,  with  the  legend"— **  jl/6erf  Leopold 
Vm  Blucher,  bom  December  16,  1748:"  on  the  14. 
verse,  the  Province  of  Silesia  seated  on  trophies,  hold- 
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in;^  i*  htf  ri^h(''luiDd  an  emUwi  of  Ttetory,  fitidT€- 
dining  her  left  on  a  shield  bearing  tlie  arms  pf:Siie8iav 
with  the  legend — **  Silesia  delwered— Battle  of  the 
Katzhach:: 

The  following  anecdotes  will,  no  doubt,  be  accept- 
able to  our  readers,  as  they  are  truly  characteristic  of 
the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch « — 

On  the  l^h  of  Jone,  while  the  marshal  #as  giving 
audience  to  8on>e  of  his  friends  at  bis  apartments  in 
St.  James's,  three  females  made  their  way  into  his  pre^ 
sence,  appareatly  affected  with  strong  emotiops  of  Ve* 
aieration  and  gr$tit|ide.  On  explaining  flieir  business, 
through  the  n^dium  of  a  foreign  gentleman  who  acted 
as  interpreter,  it  appeared  that  they  were  the  mother 
and  two  sisters  of  a  seaman  belonging  to  an  .English 
ship  of  war,  .who,  .with  others^  had  bieen  cast  on  shore,' 
in  the  ship's  boat,  on,  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  daring 
the  short  war  between  Prussia  and  England ;  and  who, 
being  conipeUed  tp  surrender,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
our  hero,  who  poi,  pn|y  treated  them  with  all  possible 
kindness,  but  maintained  them,  at  his  own  expense, 
for  several  weeks,.  si:|pplied  Ihem  with  ^clothes  and  mo- 
ney, and  finally  sent  them  back  to^  their  own  chantry. 
This  grateful  fellow  was  with  his. iship, at: Portsmouth, 
and,  not  b^ing  at  libierty  to  aome  to  t6wa  to  ihaok  the 
gallant  veteran  in  person,  had  charged  his  moftherand 
aisters  to  wait  upon  him  for  that  purpose.  The  field- 
marshal  was  highly  pleased  with  this  mark  of  the 
sailor's  gratitude.  He  wrote  his  name  npbtv  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  mother,  to,  convince  her  son  thait  his 
request  had  been  complied  with;iand.  aaid^  thai  he 
should  shortly  be  at  Portimoutb,  when  he  would  make 
a  point  of  seeing  the  seaman  himself.  , 

Two  days,  afterwards,  the  fidd-marsha^  visited  •  the 
committee  for  conducting  the  subscription  for  the  suf- 
fering  Germans;  and  addressing  them,  in  German,  said, 
he  was  truly  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
sentiments  of  gratitude  for  the  laudable  exertions  they 
bad  made  towards  the  relief  of  his  suflTering  country- 
men ;  and  he  felt  the  value  of  these  exertions  the  more, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  so  often,  from  his  situation,  been 
doomed  to  be  the  unwilling  instrument  of  their  distress. 
He  made  his  acknowledgments  to  the  ladies  for  the 
z«al  and  activity  with  which  they  came  forward  to  assist 
tlieir  suflTering  sisters  of  Germany ;  and  observed,  that, 
after  a  year  of  privations  during  an  afliicting  war,  he 
considered  the  few  weeks  he  had  spent  in  England 
among  the  happiest  of  his  life.  ^  Had  I  not  a  wife  and 
children,"  said  he,  '*  whose  inclinations  and  coaveni- 
enees  it  is  my  duty  to  consult,  I  declare  to  you,  I  never 
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woiiM  ieave  thisUessed  couatry.  I  cannot 'find  words 
to'^oDpress  the  feelings  of  my  grateful  heart  for  all  the 
kkdnesses  I  have  experienced  ;  but,  if  die  ladies,  the 
cvmnnttee^  and  the  British  public,  could  lay  their  hands 
upon  my  heart,  they  would  feel  how  strongly  it  beats 
towards  them.  I  cannot'^aymorey  except  that  I  wish 
them  .to  ^njby,  ia  everlasting  peace,  those  blessings 
vrhich  they  have  se  richly  merited;" 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  truly  brave 
have  at  all  times  been  rewarded  by  the  smiles  and  ap- 
probation  of  the  fair  sex.  And  it  is  well  knowi^  that, 
during  his  stafy  in  Engkrtid,  the  field«marsbal  erperi-! 
eaced  the  most  flattering  notice  i  on  the' part  of  the 
ladiesi  Elegant  females  pressed  forward  tfarougfa  the 
crowds^  that  constantly'  surroonded  his  residenoe,  to 
havte  ther  happiness  of  shaking  bands  with  him.  The 
gallant  Teteran  was  ndt  insensible  to  these  expres<* 
sions  of  cordiality  <  he  received  them  with  ilelig^  and 
respect,  often  making  an  inunediate  nstarq  in  /the  -pve- 
aent  of  a  medal  or  a  ring.  On  one  ocoatf  on,  an'  into- 
rating  and  elegant  feinale  of  rank  introduced  herself 
to  his  presence^  and,  obtaining  his  attentibn,  expressed 
her  wish  to  embrace  the  hero  who  had  restored  the 
glory  of  his  country,  and,  so  eminently*  contributed  to 
destfoy  the. tyranny  under  which  Europe  so  iong'^lmd 
giioaned*  Dee)»ly  aflfected  at  her  address,  rthe  Tenerabia 
warrior  advanced  to  meet  her  embrace  with  tfae:aflbe« 
tion  of.  a  parent  for  a  child.  The  lady  took  theioppor- 
tooity^  while  her  head  reclined  on  hia  bosom,  to,  si^.a 
diamond. ring  of.cotisiderable  valoe.6n  his  finger;  and, 
retired,  after  accepting  from  the  field^maiahal  the:nKi« 
dal  strack.in  his  honour  at  Breslaw. 
.  Of  the  fieldtmarshal's  passion  for  play^  Tariousanee* 
dolea  have  been  related,  and  the  following  is.too  ii|te- 
refitiag  tf^be  passed  over  in  silence ^-^During. ibis «aaiu 
paigQs,  he.  sometimes  amused  himaelf  by  pbqfioffwitfa 
the  ofiitsets  of  bis  own  staflT,  to  whom  he  genesally  Nb 
turned  the  sums  he  might  have  won.  But,  amongA 
these,  there  was  a  young  Prussian  count,  whose  grow* 
iug  love  of  play  he  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  check, 
though  unable  to  control  his  own.  Having  won  of  him 
to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  pounds,  he  sent  for 
him  to  his  tent  the  next  morning ;  and,  after  a  short 
lecture  on  the  ruinous  consequences  of  gaming,  he  said, 
^  Yon  are  yonng  enough  to  profit  by  the  example  which 
the  indiscretion  of  a  long  life  has  rendered  too  habi- 
tual in  me  to  be  conquered.  The  money  which  you 
lost  last  night  I  shall  restore  ivith  pleasure,  on  condition 
that  you  pledge  your  honour  never  to  play  at  any  game 
in  future  by  which  you  can  lose  more  than  one  hun- 
dred rubles  in  the  course  of  the  night."  This  pledge 
being  given,  the  marshal  put  into  the  hand  of  his 
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jmmg  fti«d  iMlf  die  M«  which  lie  bad  w«»,  mjimg. 
**  The  raMindcr  of  tbe  hmimj  I  AM  aed  «p  imder 
jonr  MOM,  t^  be  raeeived  by  yon  on  eaUing  upon  md^ 
at  the  ezpiratioa  of  tmAwe  mobUm,  to  complete  the  j»< 
demptipa  of  your  ^edge." 

The  icdkwieg  letter  of  our  hero*  to  the  Kingof  Phw- 
mMf  dedioieg  pay  doiiiig  hk  ooalMiiiaiice  in  Faanoi^  ii 
tnily  cbaracteriatic,  and  well  deaerf  ca  a  plaee  is  tkia 


^*  Yovr  m$imf  haa  bees  graeiowily  pleaaed  to  etdat 
that  the  amy  ahail  raoerre  ill  airtaia  of  pay;  but,  aa 
•othiog  haa  yet  been  received  in  France,  hia  Ughneaa 
the  chaneallor  Prince  Baidenbeig  haa  gnren  ordcra  to 
M.  Yon  Bnkfw,  tbe  iMMCter  of  the  Snanoaa,  to  draw 
tbe  nocanwry  anna  fiom  onr  own  eonn^.  Yonr  nm- 
}m^  will  allow  ne  to  axpreaa  to  yen  openly,  and  with- 
Otti  naenre,  my  opinion  end  reqneat,  and  that  of  the 
amy*  Upon  onr  advance  into  France,  we  were  ani- 
mated with  the  wiah  to  acquire  nothing  for  eotaelirea 
hnt  Aofuwr  ;  bnt,  on  tbe  ether  band,  to  reliere  onr  die- 
Ireaeed  conntxyt  and  enable  yonr  majeaty.  to  heal  the 
wonnda,  which  long  miafortnnea  and  heatile  arrogance 
bare  in6ieted  npon  onr  oenntry  in  general,  and  open 
every  MMlividnal  fiunily.  For  thia  reaaon  I  demanded 
a  eentribntion  of  one  hsndred  milliooa  ^  franca  from 
Peim;  and  of  thia  aom  I  wiahed  to  Xpply  only  a  part 
to  Ae  nae  of  the  anoy;  and  therefore  propoaed  to  ycwr 
nuyeaty  to  allow  the  army  two  mentba'  pay,  which  waa 
gvadonaly  granted ;  hot,  aa  altered  ctrcnmatancea  ren- 
der thia  iropnatihle,  the  whole  army  will  net  only  joy- 
fidly  renoance  tbe  two  montha*  pay,  bnt  we  moat  humbly 
beaeeeh  yonr  majeaty  to  let  no  more  monqr  be  fNiid  ua 
at  preaent,  than  what  ia  abaolutely  neeeeaary  fbr  the 
wonnded*  We  will  rather  aubmit  to  tbe  greateat  pri- 
mtieiMi^  tha9  draw  to  France  the  revenoea  of  the  atate, 
whieh  aie  raiaed  with  ao  much  diflkulty,  and  tbna  en- 
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"*  Head^Qtutrienf  at  Ckmrirei, 
Aug.  12,  181&'' 
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The  following  waa  the  fiirewell  prodanmtion  of  Prince 
dlncber  to  hia  troopa,  on  leaving  France: — 

"^Bead-Qmartm,  Ceayaijag^  0^31,  1816 
**  I  eanaat  leave  the  anajr,  which  ia  now  about  to  ra- 
tnm  home^  without  ihanhing  yen,  bmve  aeldienb  eod 
bfddiaigyoulaiewelL  men  hia  majeaty  the  King  jn- 
truatedto  bm  anew  the  command  of  the  army,  1  obey- 
ed the  henonmUa  call  with  cenildeace  ia  your  ao  often 
tried  valour.  Yon  have  mainlaiaed  yonr  reputation, 
aoldien,  and  jurtified  the  eonfdence  which  yonr  king, 
yonr  country^  and  Eucope,  placed  in  you.  Mindful  of 
your  high  deatinalion,  you  have  praaerved  your  micient 
glory,  and  ended  anch  a  hard  eonteat  in  a  few  days* 
You  are  woAhy  of  the  name  of  PmaBiana,  of  Germane. 
Accept  my  thanka,  conwadea,  for  tbe  courage^  the  per- 
aeverance,  and  the  valour,  with  which  you  have  gained 
each  great  and  gioriotta  aucceaa  in  ao  abort  a  time.  The 
gratitude  of  your  fcllow-conntiymeu  will  receive  yon 
at  your  return,  and,  while  you  enjoy  merited  aepoae, 
the  ceuatry  will  find  yoo  prepared  ibr  new  deeda^ 
ahauld  it  again  require  the  auppert  of  yonr  arma. 

The  brilliant  acbievemeata  of  thia  galhint  Bere^  anb- 
aeqaeat  to  tbe  aecond  uaurpation  of  Boonapaite,  have 
been  already  iMd  before  tbe  reader.  We  abalt  there- 
&Nie  cloae  thia  articte  with  obaerving,  that  to  him,  ia 
conjunction  with  the  illuatriona  Wellington,  and  tbefr 
brave  aUiea,  are  to  be  attributed  the  overthrow  of 
gigantic  ambitmU'  and  tbe  repeae  of  ibe  worid. 
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FREDERICK  WILLIAM, 

DUKB  OF  BSUNSWICK^UTNJSBUMG,  OELS,  AND  MERNSTADT. 


AMOSQih^g^amikBnm,  who  ftU  on  tbe  Miiigiii*^ 
nwj  field  oT  Wateriooi  tbo  Duko  of  Brauwick^Oek 
clfiijii^  a  prominent  place,  both  on  aocawit  of  his  ele- 
Tated  ffttnk  as  a  tOTareigrn«iHince,  and  his  near  allianoo 
toeene  of  the  moet  illiistrioue  boiMee  in  Enrope*  Des^ 
oended  from  a  line  of  heroes,  he  dosed  his  career  m  a 
■Mnaer  worthy  of  their  glory,  aad  of  the  high  charac- 
ter which  he  had  previously  acquired.  This  heroic 
priftce  was  the  fiMUth  and  youngest  son  of  Charles  Wil* 
litai  Ferdinand,  the  late  reigning  J)uke  of  Bruaswick* 
Lmeborg,  who  died  November  10,  18M>  at  Ottensen, 
near  Allona,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  which  he  re- 
ceifted  at  the  nafortanate  battle  of  Jena.  He  wao 
doubly  allied  to  the  iUostrious  house  which  sways  the 
British  sceptre ;  his  mother  being  the  sister  of  our  be- 
lov^  menarchf  and  his  maker  the  wife  of  the  Prince 

He  was  hem  Oct  ^  1771,  and  reeeived  the  same 
edooatien  as  hk  brothers,  till  the  military  profession, 
fer  which  he  was  destined,  required  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion posticolariy  adapted  to  that  object  By  Ins  father 
the  young  prince  was  belofod  with  the  gveatest  tender- 
nese.  In  1786^  he  was  MOiinated  successor  to  hk 
UmH  Frederick  Angoatus,  Duke  of  (Ms  and  Beni- 
stadti  in  case  he  should  die  without  issue  ^^-an  arrange- 
laeMt  which  was  confirmed  by  his  IVossiaa  majesty. 
Afker  a  residence  of  about  two  years  in  Switaerknd, 
the  iprince  oeafimenced  his  military  career.  He  was 
appointed  captaia  in  the  regiment  of  mfentry  then  in 
garriMn  at  Magdeburg,  commanded  by  Lieuleaant- 
genofol  Langefeld,  governor  of  that  place  )-*«*a  reginMOt 
whiob  previously  had  for  its  chief  the  prince's  gveat 
imde^  the  hero  of.  Crevelt  and  Minden. 

His  highness,  who  devoted  hiauelf  with  the  gnatsst 
seal  aad  assidui^  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  was* 
cipidly  promoted;  and,  at  die  eariy  age  of  nineteen, 
be  waa  invested  with  the  grand  ocderof  the  Black  Ea- 
gle.  la  the  war  with  France,  which  commenced  in 
1792|  the  prince  accompanied  the  Ptawiaii  avmy*  He 
gained  experience;  and  the  militeiy  tahnte^and  intse* 
piiity  which  ho  gradmdly  developed,  weso 


ously  displayed  by  him  on  all 
isA?ed,  his  bnoyant  aense  of  youthful  energy,  which 
banished  every  idea  of  personal  danger,  impelled  him 
beyond  rthe  boonds  of  prudence.  On  the  ^th  of  No- 
vember, 1798,  he  incurred  the  moat  imminent  danger 
of  bis  life  in  a  skiraush  which  took  place  in  the  vill^pe 
of  Etch,  near  Wnrbel.  He  there  received  two  wounds, 
and  it  was  a  considerable  time  befere  he  rosoeered  from 
their  effects. 

The  treaty  concluded  at  Baale^  in  April,  1796,  again 
gave  tepese  to  the  Prussian  armyr  Pk^iace  Frederick 
William,  after  being  for  some  time  commander  a£  tko 
regiment  of  Thadden,  at  Halle^  and  afterwards  of 
KJeist's  regimeat,  at  Prenzlau,  was,,  in  1400^  proiMited 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  The  latter  regiment  had 
long  dfstingniahed  itself  in  the  Prnsainn  army,  and^ 
under  the  conduct  of  the  prince,  who  hestQwad  on  ft 
the  meet  asriduons  attention,  con6rmed  the  charaetcw 
and.  Deputation  which  it  had  previously  aoqiirM.  In 
1809,  he  married  the  Princem  Mary  Eliaabeth  WilheU 
mine,  the  giand-danghter  of  the  Grand  Jiuke  of  B»- 
dan;****  circumstance  which  diffimed  new  sntisfsflien 
and  joy  over  his  whole  house.  The  praee  and  hie 
coBSDit  seemed  to  have  been  created  expressly  i>reach 
others  and  their  mutual  felicity  was  augmmited  by  the 
birtkof  two  asns,  Oct.  90^  1804,  and  Apeil  85,  1806, 
both  <^  wkMuace  still  living* 

On  jdm  demias  of  his  ancle,  Fxedwck  Aogustios,  oo 
dm  8th  of  October,  180^  be  aocoeedod  to  the  duchy  of 
Oels  and  Bemstadt.  The  foUowii^  yawr  was  marked 
by  the  breaking  ant  of  the  kng-^apected  war,  the 
isBue  of  which  is  so  well  kaowa»  The  Duke  waa  attach- 
ed to  the  corps  commanded  by  General  Blacher,  wliich» 
after  the  most  astonishing  evertiona  and  the  mast  ohatii 
nate  vesirtanee,  wee  obliged  to  submit  to  the  law  of 
necessity. 

The  capitulaCiott  of  Lube<k  pot  an  end  to  the  duko'* 
mOitsry  career  for  thie  war  ^  and-  the  cirenmstanaes  eC 
the  timsa,  with  the  peculiar  velatieiui  lesidting  fima  i 
them,  induced  him  to  solicit  his  dismimion  fiom  tho 
PhHsian  service. 
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Tbe  unexpected  decease  of  his  eldest  Wother,  tbe 
hereditary  prince,  in  tbe  month  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  and  the  agreement  concluded  by  him  with 
his  two  next  brothers,  called  him,  on  the  decease  of 
his  father,  to  the  government  of  tbe.  patrimonial  domi- 
nions ;  which,  however,  he  held  but  for  a  short  time, 
Brunswick  being,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  After  this  event, 
the  Duke  resided  chiefly  at  Bruchsal,  in  Baden ;  and 
there  he  was  doomed  to  experieuce  a  misfortune  that 
afflicted  him  still  more  severely.  On  the  20lh  of  April, 
1808,  he  lost  his  amiable  consort,  before  she  had  at- 
tained her  twenty^xtb  yean 

Early  in  1809,  when  a  rapture  between  France  and 
Austria  appeared  probable,  hw  highness  concluded 
a  convention  with  the  latter  power,  by  which  he  en- 
gaged to  raise  a  corps  of  two  thousand  men,  half  infan- 
try and  half  cavalry,  at  his  own  expense;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  by  Prussia, 
he  succeeded  in  collecting  the  stipulated  number  in  a 
very  short  time.  Hostilities  soon  commenced,  and  the 
duke  began  his  new  military  career  by  making  an  in- 
cursion into  the-  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  conjunction 
with  a  corps  of  Anstrian  troops.  They  were,  however, 
obliged  to  evaonate  Leipsic  and  Dresden,  on  the  ap-*^ 
proach  of  a  considerable  force,  composed  of  Dutch 
and  Westpbaliansl  The  duke  and  General  Am  Ende 
rietired  from  Dresden  ifi  a  western  directioa,^  towards 
Franconia,  into  which  the  Austriaas  had  penetrated 
from  Bohemia  with  a  considerable  force.  Tbe  armistice 
concluded  at  Znaim  terminated  the  o6ntest  in  that 
country  also,'  and  deprived  the  Duke  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Austrian  troops.  They  evacuated  Dresden, 
which  they  had  a  second  time' occupied,  and  withdrew 
beymd  the  froi[itiers  of  Bohemia. 
:  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  the  mean  4ime,  had  like- 
wise evacuated  some  of  the  places-  of  which  he 'bad 
taken  possession,  but  still  remained  in  the  Erzgeberge, 
without  being  pursued  either  by  the  Saxons  or  West- 
pbalians.  For  some  titae  be  appeared  undecided,  whe- 
ther he  should  join  the  Austrians  in  Bareuth,  or.adopt 
a  dMTerent  plan.  He  at  length  determined  to  quit  Ger- 
many, where  fortune  did  not  se^m  to  smile  on  th,e 
cause  which  he  had  espoused,  and  to  conduct  his 
corfMB  to  the  English,  who.  were  then  preparing  for  an 
ekpeditiott  to  the  Cotttitient; 

Tbe  difltculties  which  opposed  the  execution  of  this* 
undertaking  were  innumerable.  It  was  not  till  be  had 
Iravenred.a  #pace  of  nearly  4hree  hundred  miles,  that 
he  couM'hope  to  reach  the^  German  Ocean  >  and  his 
reote  lay  tfareujgh  couiitfies  not  wholly  destitute  of  hos- 
tile tnops. 

The  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  bad  been  de« 


scribed  as  completely  annihileted ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Leipsic  were,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised,  when, 
in  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Jdly,  after  a  smart  action 
before  the  inner  gates,  he  entered  that  city  with  nine- 
teen hundred  men,  of  whom  seven  hundred  were  ca- 
valry. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  duke  had  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  something  which  had  occurred  dur- 
ing his  former  occupation  of  this  city ;  for  a  contribu- 
tion, though  a  very  moderate  one,  amounting  to  no 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  was  imposed :  and 
this  was  the  only  requisition  of  the  kind  madcuby  the 
duke  during  his  whole  march.  His  troops  also  exer- 
cised the  right  of  retaliation  on  several  persons  who 
had  given  them  oflfence  during  and  after  their  retreat. 

On  the  27th,  the  Duke  arrived  at  ilalle,  and,  with 
unparalleled  celerity,  pursued  his  route  by  way  of 
Eisleben  to  Halberstadt,  which  place  Connt  VFellinge- 
Fode,  grand-marshal  of  the  palace  to  tbe  King  of  West- 
phalia, entered,  witH  the  .fifth  regiment  of  fool,  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  30th.  The  same  evening  the-dnke's 
corps  appeared  before  the  gates  with  six  pieces  of  can* 
non.  The  enemy,  though  destitute  of  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, made  an  obstinate  resistance,  but  was  at  length 
overpowered,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  which  was 
continued  for  some  time  in  thi!  streets  of  Halbentadt, 
and  during  which  the  duke  fought  in  the  ranks  of  his 
black  hussars. 

He  now  directed  his  course  towards  his  native  city. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  July,  he  entered 
Brunswick,  on  whose  ramparti,  ^rapped  in  a  cloak,  he 
passed  the  nighty  And  here  it  has  been  justly  asked 
by  a  writer  of  great  respectability,  <<  What  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  the  prince,  when  he  beheld  the 
palace,  once  the  residence  of  his  illustrioua  ancestors, 
his  own  eradle,  and  the  theatre  of  his  ^enite  years ; 
when  he  traversed  the  streets 'in  which 'his 'parent  had 
so  often  been  seen,  attended  by  b^owds  of  happy  mor- 
tis, who  awaited  the  fsftheh  of  his  people,  b^  pay  him 
the  tribute  of  grateful  tears  ^  when  he  encountered  the 
anxious  and  timid  looks  of  those  who  once  hoped  to 
see  the  prosperity  and  th^*  glory  of  i  their  oountry  aug- 
noented  by  hioi,  .whom- alone,,  from  among:,  his  three 
sons,  lijis  father  had  deemed  worthy  to.b^  his  saedessor  9 
These  weie>  perhaps,  the  most  patnful  knoiiients  expe- 
rienced by  this  hi^h^spirited. prince,  sincej  the  sable 
genius  of  Auerstadt  .edifised  the  splendour '  of  the^ 
bouse  of  the  Welft.  Fate  seemed  to  shew  him  once 
more  the  happy  land,  io  which  be  was  .the  rightful  heir^ 
to  malce  him  more  keei^ly  sensible  off  bis  losis.  He, 
nevertheless,  cetiiined  sufficient  strength  of  mind*  to 
conduct  himself  .iWfth  exieniplary , moderation.  If  he 
ooold'  not  xxmleir  ibappmess,  neither:  wonld  he  involve 
othen  in  bis  owh  calamiiy:'biit,  in  a '  psoclamation, 
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iiuig^aiiimoasly  reoommeDded  to  his  countrymen  to  be 
obedient  to  their  present  rulers.'' 

The  duke  found  it  impossible  to  remain  at  Bruns- 
wick, as  he  was  closely  pressed  on  all  sides.  The 
Westphalian  general,  Renbel,  toncenl^ted  four  theu- 
sand  men  of  his  division  at  bhofT;  tjreneral  tjraiien 
had  set  out  with  a  Dutch  division  from  Erfurt,  and  was 
approaching  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean;  while 
General  Ewald,  with  a  corps  of  Danish  troops,  crossed 
from  Gluckstadt  over  the  Elbe  into  the  Hanoverian 
territoryy  to  cover  the  banks  of  that  river.  General 
Reubel  was  nearest  to  t^e  duke,  who,  in  hisi  rapid  re- 
treat,' had  dliily  actions  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the, 
Westph'alian*  troops.  That  which  was  fought  in  the! 
afternoon  of  the  1st  of  August,  txi  Oelper,  near  Bruns-i 
wick,,  and  in  which  the  duke's  horse  was  killed  by  a 
ca'n'iioh4)all,  wa^  the  eleventh  since  the  comtnencement 
of  his  retreat  in  iSaxon  v. 

The  next  mornidg  h^  quitted 'his  native  city,'  and  the 
inovement'which'he  tfow"  made  catised  it  to  be  gene-^ 
'rally  supposed  that  he  was  proceeding  to^Zelt  Thi<» 
Hrer  the  troopd  triid^r  Reubel,  and  others,  accordi 
fngly  directed  their  cot^rfte.  The  duke,  however,  sud-l 
denly  made  his^'tififieat'aijice  at  Hanover,  which  he  en4 
tered  on  th«f  th()^nln^  6^  the  8d  of '  August ;  and,  in  tb^ 
^afftemdon,' ptitsiied  Ms  route,  by  way  of  N^ustadt,  tb 
'W^nburg,^^bj^fe  he  iiitlved  the' following  day.  Here 
"he  ici'Ossed  the  Weser.  He  broke  down  the'  bridges 
behind  bini,  aud  r^^ched  Hoya  on  the  4th.  In  this 
inahn^i'  he  hai^tei&ed'  klong  the  left  bank  of 'the  Weser^ 
'ifkrfaile  part  of  his  corps,  in  order  to  make  a  false  de- 
monstration; turned  off  to  Bremen.  On  the  evening  of 
We  tiih,'  ibis  detaththent  pos^e^d  itself  of  the  gate^ 
of  the  city,  nhd  hastily  d^pirt^d  the  tae^t'day  to  rejoiii 
tbecorps*  ' 

The  duke^  in  the  ttteatt  'tiihe,  cohdntied  bis'  marcn 
through  0*dehborg  Ud  Delniiehbohit,"  wftere  he  pasisl 
ed  the  night  between  the  6th'  and  6th  of  August ;  and 
it  a](»peared  iis  iMie  were' diirectiog  his  couriie  toward^ 


East  Friesland,  with  a  view  to  embark  on  the  coast  of 
that  province.  This  opinion,  however,  proved  erro^ 
neous ;  for,  crossing  the  Hunte,  a  small  stream  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Weser  at  Huntebruck,  he 
fieipe4  tbe  corn-sl^ips  which  had  been  lying  inactive  for 
y^a^^it  ,£lsfleth.  'In  these  vessels  he  embarked  his 
men  in  the. night  of  the  6th,  and  by  force  procured  a 
Bdfficientliiimber  of  hands  to  navigate  them;  the  sur- 
rounding district  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  sea-faring 
people.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  duke  hoisted 
the  British  flag,  set  sail,  and  the  following  day  reached 
Heligoland  with  part  of  his  corps.  That  island  he 
quitted  oh  the  11th,  and  With  hid  faithful  followers  pro- 
ceeded lo  England,  where  they  and  their  brave  com- 
mander Ir^re  received  into  the  British  service. 

On  the  foi^imate  turn  taken  by  the  affairs  of  Europe 
early ^in  1814,  hir  highness  quitted  England,  to  take.^ 
poiniedsioii  oFhis^patrftnqny,  recovered'  from  the  rapa- 
cfoiii' 'fangs  6f  Buonapa^e ;  'and  was  ^devoting  his  at- 
tention to  those  plans  of  internal  improvement  by  which 
hi^  father  rendered  niniself  beloved  and  adored  by  his 
nldbj^iits,  when  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  French 
onbcfhibre  stnhmDned  hith  to  assist  in  the  task  pf  humb- 
fing  that  nadon*  How  beiittiTy  be'edpOiAied  the  cause 
'of  legitimate  right  and  social  order,  may  be  conceived 
from  this  fact,  that,  though  the  contingent  required  of 
hfm  waflT  no-more  than  Jour  thousand  men,  be  actually 
joined  the  immortal  Wellington  with  fourteen  thousand, 
whom' he  dothed  in  black,  vowiiig,  that  be  with  them 
woold'wear  no  other  colour' till  he  had  witnessed  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  monster  who  had  basely  in- 
sulted his  dying  father.  '  Providence,  however,  did  not 
'perittit'  him  to  enjoy  that  gratification,,  nor  to  We  the 
'gloriiibs' results  of  the  victory  to  which  his  own  valour 
and  that  of  bis  brave  followers  cdhttihui^i.  He  was 
k'in^d'bhtlie  spot,  ^bilst  gallanfly  fighting  at  the  head 
of  hiii  Ikidiftit  trbbps,  as  we  b&ve  afi^eady'relateid.  His 
bbdy  was  oonv^yed  to  Bfun^vi^ick,  td  be.interred'in'the 
btiH^^piace  of  his'Olustnour  anceflitors. 


^^^tiiti^^^^Aj^^h^^aiJi^isisi^^ 
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ALEXANDER  THE  FIRST, 

J^MPiiROR  OF  RUSSIA. 


■JL  HOUGH  not  personally  engaged  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Waterloo,  Alexander  demands  a  prominent 
place  in  these  biographipal  sketches,  on  account  of  the 
distingnishjed  part  which  he  bore  in  the  £rst  overthrow 
of  the  Corsican  usurper,  and  the  determination  which 
he  evinced,  in  concert  with  his  illustrious  allies,  to 
render  abortive  the  renewed  attempts  of  tbMTnonster 
to  enslave  the  world.  - 

AJexander  was  born  on  the  23d  of  December,  1777 ; 
and,  on  the  dth  of  October,  1793,  he  was.married  to  Maria 
Louisa  Elizabeth  Aleziena,  of  Baden*  In  his.pefsoi^  he 
is  tall,. lusty,  and  well-proportioned;  his  face  is  full  and 
very  fair;  his  eyes  are  blue,  and  expressive  of  that  be* 
neficent  mildness,  which  is  one  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures  of  his  character;  and  his  whole  deportn^ejnt  is 
.  marked  with  mingled  dignity  and  condescension*,  .    - 

In  the  discharge  of  bis  public  duties,  AIe3(ander  dis-r 
plays  great  activity  and  acuteness,  but  without  show 
or  any  bustle.  In  fact,  he  is  so  averse  to  pari^de,  .that 
he  drive!9  about  Petersburgh  in  a  plain  chariot,, of  it 
dark  olive  colour,  drawn  by  four  hpri^es,  driv^^p,  by,  a 
bearded  coachman,,  and  a  commpn  ppstjlion,  ^nd  at-* 
tended  by^  a  single  ifootman*  He  is  greatly  .at^aishpd  to 
the  English,  numibers  of  whom  have  forme^  under  the 
auspices  of  his  government, a  sort.ofcol.9ny  in  his  em- 
pire;  and  he  has  often  been  h^^d  to  say,  that  f'  tj^e 
man  within  whose  reach  Heaven  has  placed  ^he  gf^^est 
materials  for  making  life  happy,  was,  in  hhi' opinion, 
an  English  eaimtry-gemtleman." 

The  following  remarks  on  his  private  character  are 
extracted  from  a  work  published  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  entitled,  ^  iSseref  Memoin  qf  the 
Court  of  Russia:* 

,  **  The  Empress  Catherine  was  prevented,  by.  death 
irom  exeentiiig  another  design,  which  would  have  been 
more  fatal  to  Paul,  but  that  the  youth  and  natural  good 
dispositmn  of  his  eldest  son  defeated  it ;  who,  by  the 
parity  of  bis  morals,  and  his  personal  qualities,  inspires 
ft  high  degree  of  admiration.  That  ideal  character 
wliich  eodmnts  us  in  Telemachus,  is  almost  realized  in 
him;  however,  though  his  mother  may  have  the  do- 


mestic virtues  of  9l  Penelope,  be  is  very  far  from  havmg 
had  an  Ulysses  for  his  father,  or  a  Mentor  for  his  tutor. 
He  may  be  reproached,  too,  with  the.  same  defects 
which  Fenelou  has  allowed  in  his  imaginary  pupil:  but 
these  are,  perhaps,  not  so  much  failiogs,  as  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  qualities  not  yet  developed  in  him,  or 
which  have  been  stifled  in  his  heart  by  the  companions 
^that  have  been  assigned  him.  He  inherits  from  Cathe- 
rine an  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  an  un^terable  equa- 
lity of  temper;  a  mind  just  and  penetrating»and;an  ua- 
4!ommon  discretion ;  but  a  reserve  and  circuinspection 
unsuitable  to  his  age,  and  which  might  be  taken 'lor 
dissimulation,  did  it  not  evidently  proceed  rather  from 
the  delicate  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  between 
his  father  and  grandmother,  than  from  his  .heart,  which 
is  naturally  frank  and  ingenuous.  He  inherits  his  mo- 
ther's stature  and  beauty,  as  well  as  her  mildness  and 
benevolence :  while  in  none  of  his  features  does  he  re- 
semble his  father;  and  he  must  certainly  dread  him, 
more  than  love  fiim.  Paul,  conjecturing  the  intentions 
of  Catherine  in  favour  of  this  Son,  has  always  behaved 
coldly  .towards  him.;  since  he  discovefi^jd  in  himapre- 
semblan^e  of  character,  and  bo  conformity  of  taste, 
with  himself:  for  Alexander  appears  to  do, what  his 
father  requires  of  him,  from  a.  principle  of  filial,  duty, 
rather  than  compliance  with  hjs  pwn.inclij^atioiVB.^  His 
humanity  nas  acquired  him  the  hearts  of  tfie  soldiecs; 
his  good  sense,  the  admiration  of  the  officers.  He  is 
the  constant  mediator  between  the  autocrat  and  those 
unhappy  persons,  who,  by  some  trifling  neglect,  may 
have  provoked  imperial  wrath  and  vengeance.  This 
pupil  of  La  Harpe  requires  not  the  dignity  of  grand- 
duke  of  Russia  to  inspire  sentiments  of  love  and  inte- 
*TeHti  Nature  has  richly  endowed  him  with  the  most 
amiable  qualities ;  and  his^  character  of  heir  to  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world  cannot  render  them  indif- 
ferent to  humanity.  Heaven  may  perhaps  have  des" 
tined  him  to  render  thirty  millions  of  people  more  free 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  more  worthy  of  being  so.** 
The  following  instance  of  Alexander's  humanity,  in 
restoring  to  life,  by  his  owoPj^^^iA  Exertion,  a  Polish 
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peatniity  who  had  been,  accidenlally  drowned  in  the 
river  Willia^  in  LUbuania,  was  communicated  to  the 
Boyai  Humane  Society  of  London^  by  James  Grange, 
Esq.  in  tbe  following  leUer: 

«  Dear  Sir, 

^  His  Imperial  Majesty  tbe  Emperor  Alexander,  in 
one  of  his  journeys  through  Poland,  by  his  own  per- 
sonal exertion  and  perseverance,  restored  to  life  a 
peasant  of  that  country,  who  had  been  drowned  a 
considerable  time.  This  highly  interesting  occurrence 
came  to  my  knowledge  during  my  stay  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and  took  place  between  Koyna  and  Wilna,  in 
Lithuania,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Willia,  from 
which  the  last-mentioned  town  derives  its  name. 

^Hie  emperor^  from  some  cause  immaterial  to  the 
present  subject,  had  considerably  advanced  his  attend- 
ants; and,  being  led  by  the  winding  of  the  road  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  above-mentioned  river,  and 
perceiving  several  persons  assembled  near  the  edge  of 
the  water,  out  of  which  they  appeared  to  be  dragging 
something,  he  instantly  alighted,  and,  approaching  the 
spot,  found  it  to  be  the  bodj  of  a  roan  apparently  life- 
less.  Prompted  by  humanity  alone,  and  without  any 
other  assistance  than  that  of  the  peasants  around  him, 
to  whom  he  was  no  otherwise  known,  than  that  his  uni- 
form, indicated  an  officer  of  rank,  he  had  him  convened 
to  the  side  of  a  bank,  and  immediately  proceeded  with 
his  own  hands  to  assist  in  taking  off  the  wet  clothes 
from  the  apparent  corpse,  and  to  rub  his  temples,  wrists, 
&c  which  his  imperial  majesty  continued  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  using  all  other  means  (though  destitute 
of  .any  medical  assistance)  that  appeared  most  likely 
.^  to  restore  animation :  but  without  eflTect. 

**In  the  midst  of  this  occupation,  the  emperor  was 
joined  by.  the  gentlemen  of  .his  suite,  among  whom 
were  Prince  Wolkousky,  Count  Liewen,  and  Dr.  Weilly, 
his  majesty's  head-surgeon,  who  always  travels  with, 
and  indeed  never  quits,  the  emperor. 

,^^he  exertions  of  these  persons  were  immediately 
added  to  those  of  the  emperor;  and,  on  the  doctor's 
attempting  to  bleed  the  patient,  his  majesty  held  and 
rubbed  hi3  arm,  and  gave  every  other  assistance  in  his 
power.  This,  however,  and  all  other  means  they  could 
devisot  proved  I  so  ineflTectual, .  that,  after  more  than 
.  three  hours  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  him,  the  doc- 
tor declaredxto  the  extreme  chagrin  of  the  emperor, 
that  the  spark  of  life  was  quite  extinct,  and  that  it  was 
useless  proceeding  any  further. 

**  Fatigued  as  he  was  by  such  continued  exertion, 

^  the  emperor;C9n(d  not,  however,  rest  satisfied,  without 

entreatibff  pr.  \^eilly  to  persevere^  fin4  to  make  a 

Iresh  attempt  to  b^ed  him.  ^Xhe  doctor,  although  be 


had  not  the  slightest  hope  of  bemg  more  successful  in 
this  than  in  former  attempts,  proceeded  to  obey  the  in- 
junctions of  his  imperial  majesty ;  ivhen  the  noblemen 
making  a  last  eflbrt  in  rubbing,  &c.,  the  emperor  had, 
at  length,  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  seeing  blood 
make  its  appearance,  accompanied  by  a  slight  groan. 

^  Tbe  emotions  of  his  imperial  majesty  on  this  occa- 
sion are  liot  to  be  described ;  and,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  joy,  he  exclaimed  in  French,  '  Good  God !  this  is 
the  brightest  day  of  my  life ! '  and  the  tears  which 
instantaneously  glistened  in  his  eyes,  indicated  that 
these  words  came  from  his  heart. 

^The  accompanying  snufl^box,  on  which  this  inte- 
resting event  is  faithfully  though  roughly  delineated* 
(the  poor  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Poland  being  no 
great  artists,)  was  sketched  at  a  neighbouring  town, 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  this  restoration ;  and 
is  one  of  the  four  presented,  on  the  occasion,  to  the 
principal  actors  in  it;  namely,  his  imperial  majesty, 
and  the  three .  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  who  are 
(though  not  very  correctly)  represented  on  it 

**  Bequesting  you  to  excuse  tbe  hasty  and  imperfect 
manner  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  narrate  this 
very  affecting  transaction,  to  which  I  feel  myself  in- 
competent to  do  adequate  justice,  allow  me  to  assure 
you,  sir,  of  the  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem'  with 
which  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 
**  Dear  sir, 

^  Yoni^s,  most  fiutfafully,    * 
^^James  Granob." 

Upon  the  morning  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1801,  (0.  S.)  his  son  Alex- 
ander, then,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  was 
announced  as  his  successor  in  the  chapel  of  the  Winter 
Palace,  at  St. Petersburgh,. where  he  received  th^  ho- 
mage of  the  principal  nobility ;'  and,  notwithstanding 
the  catastrophe  which  hisid  Just  occurred,  the  prbspect 
which  opened  to  them,  by  the  accession  of  their  favou- 
rite to  the  throne,  difiused  throughout  all  ranks  an  uni- 
versal joy. 

The  measures  which  were  immediately  adopted  to 
remedy  the  mischieis  of  the  former  bad  government^ 
and  to  conciliate  all  ranks  of  people  in  favour  of  the 
new  one,  evince  a  degree  of  ability  and  strength  of 
mind  greater  than  Was  to  be  expected  from  the  mild- 
ness of  the  new  emperot^s  disposition.  The  first  public 
act  was  the  following  proclamation : ' 


"We,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Alexander  the  First, 
Emperor. apd  Autocrat  of  aH  the  RuSsjal^  &fc.,  declare^ 
to  all  our  faithful  subjecU:  ft  has,  pleased  the  decrees '^, 
of  the  Almighty  to  shorten  ihe  jj^fe  of  Our  beloved  pa« 
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rent  and  aovereign»  Emperor  Paul  Petrpvitz,  ^ho  died 
faddenly,  by  an,i\popleciic.Mroke,  at  night,  between 
die  llth  afld  12th  days  of  thi^  month.  We,  on  receiv- 
ing the  imperial  hereditary  throne  of  all  .the  Russias, 
do  al^o  receiv;e.at  the  same  time  the  obligation  to  go-, 
.vera  the  people  committed  unto  us  by ^ the  Almighty,, 
^according  to, the  laws  .and  heart  of  her  who  rests  in 
God>  oqr  august  .grand-mother,  Sovereign.  Empress 
Catherine  tl^e  Great,  whose,  memory  will  bo  dear  for 
fver  to  us  and  the  whole  country.  Following  tbe 
stbps  of  her  wise  intentions,  we  hope  to  arrive  at  the 
^p()j^ct  of  carrying  Russia  to  the  summit  of  glory,  and, 
^q^ftrpciire  an  uninterrupted  happiness  to  all  our  faith- 
ful. {i|]bje<;ts,  whom  we. do  hereby  invite  to  seal  their 
^delity  to  us,  by  oath,  before  the  face  of  all-seeing 
Godi  .whose  distance  ^e  i.u^plore  to  grant  us  power  to; 
support  the  weight  now  resting  upon  us^ 
,^  ''Giveu  at  Peteraburgh,  the  12th  of  March«  (6.S.) 

1801. '  .  .  .    ; .  .,^.  .  .    _ . ' 

"  AtEXANDlEfR.**  , 


'And,  in  about  a  fortdight  afterwards^  the  ibflowing 
"dkases  were  promulgated : 

,  L  AU  prjsoi^ers  of  state  ar^^  set  at  libertyi. 
^,    ^•., AU  t^be  recent  laws  relative  to  contraband  gooda 
are  abolished^.         ' ,,^    ,  i      ,  !  - 

3.  The  tariff  of  tolls  and  customs  of  1782  is  re-in»^ 
trodiiped. 

4  The  British  seamen  are  released  from  confine^ 
ment. 

,  5*  ^ All  ^soci^ties  and  clubs  are  p^rmitt^d.  I 

^  €L  ,TKe  order  of  MtUjta  is  to  be  nearly  jHippressed^ 
,7... The  order  of  Saint  Waldimir  is  restored. 
.^     8.  Every  body  m^ay  drj^ps^  according  to  his  own  plear 
sur^i  proTideii  he  do  not  violate  public  decorum. 
..  f/i.TJbe  Mttporta^tion.of  books  and  literary  productions 
o^  all  f orts  is  again  permit^d* 
^j.,,l0..Th«  l-^gjments.ar^  to  bear  their  old  names^  aniii 
tl{e  former  regiment, of  g[uards  to  be  re-organized^       i 
li.  Every  person^  whether  native,  foreigner,  or  exilci 
.^sbaU  freely  enter  or  qiuit.  the  Russian  dominions,  with-* 
ont  any  molestation  or  difficulty  oi^  the  frontiers* 
.^  J.  12..  **  Whereas  our  n^anufacturers  have  not  yet  gainecl 
the  necessary  perfection,  nor  are  able,  to  supply  th^ 
.ex^ejDce  of  our  einpire^  ^^,^o  hereby,  command,,  that 
.^  the  prohibition  against  the  importaMon  of  cliina,  eartheij 
and  glass  wares,  steel  tools  #n^  ]nstr)|vtfei;^tS|  hardwares^ 
silks,  cottons,  and  linens,  be  from  this  moment  sup-^ 
pressed ;  and  that,  for  tha  pricsent  year,  the  tariff  of 
1797  be  in  force." 

Tlie  prohibitions  against  the  expprtation  of  corn  were 
also  removed;  and  the  relictions  of  peace  and  amity 
between  the  oourta  of  London  and  Petersburgh,  which  I 


had  been  so  unfortunately  interrupted  by  the  ihiipitfitic 
conduct  of  the  late  emperor,  were  re-established. 

The  emperor's  favourable  disposition  towards  iSng- 
land  was  alike  agreeable  to  his  natural  inclinations  and 
the  wisest  policy ;  which  cannot  be  better  evinced  than 
by  the  candid  declarations  contained  in  the  negotiations 
preceding  the  renewal  of  the  peace,  which  had  to  dis- 
cuss the  important  subject  which  occasioned  the  bom- 
bardment of  Copenhagen  by  Lord  Nelson.  In  6ne  of 
these  papers,  his  imperial  majesty  declared  to  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  admiral  of  the  British  fleet  then  in  the  BaUic, 
that,  though  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force,' he  per- 
sisted in  his  pacific  sentiments ;  but  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  the  cabinet  of  London  must  enable  him 
to  reconcile  the  demands  of  humanity  with  the  duties 
he  owed  to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  interests 
of  his  allies.  From  this  period,  his  politics  maintained 
the  same  pacific  character ;  and  his  mind  was  fumed 
to  that  wide  field  of  improvement,  wtiich  his  extensive 
dominions  opened  to  his  view:  bis  second  care  seemed 
to  be  the  peace  and  happiness'  of  Europe. 

Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Alexander 
fitted  out,  at  his  own  expense,  two  vessels  for  a  Voyage 
of  discoveiy  round  the  world,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Krusenstem.  These  ships  were  provided  with 
every  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  voyage; 
and  several  eminent  literary  cliaracters  voliinteered 
their  aervices  on  this  occasion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  l^Od;  Alexander  i>egan 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  checking  the  ambition  of  France, 
before  Buonaparte  had  plundered  and  enslaved  tbe 
whole  of  Germany^  and  extended  his  iisurpations  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  The  emperor  had  pledged 
his  honour  to  obtain  from'  France  the  performance  of 
her  engagements' for  the  independence  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naplep,'  and  the  indemnification  of  l^airdinia  for  the 
loss  of  Piedmont;  and,'  while' the  negotiations  on  these 
points  were  carried  on  between  the  two  courts,  war 
broke  out  between  France  and  England.  The  Russian 
ambassador  was  then  directed  to  take  leave,  though 
without  expressing  any  design  of  immediate  hostility 
The  Russian  army  was  recruited  by  a  new  levy  of  oh^ 
hundred  thousand  men.  It  was  declared,  however, 
that  the  government  merely  augmented  its  'military 
force  on  account  of  the  posture  of  aflfairs'in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe;  and  a  declaration' was  mad^  by 
the  emperor  to  the  court  of  Co'nstantiAople,  that  h^ 
had  encouraged  no  sqch  designs  as' were  understood  to 
have  been  suggested  by  Fratiice  for  the  partition  of  the 
Turkish  dominions. 

The  barbarous^  muitfer  of  (h^'Duke  D^hg1iieii--^dbe 
cold-blooded  malice  of  the  wretch  by  ivhose  comniiuid 
it  was  executed-^nd  die  unbtus1uBg'vi<dli^tion  of  die 
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kwftof  nmioii^  had  of  the  r^t«  of  tbe  Gerinanic  em? 
ptrot  bj  vliichit  was  9Uendod»  toade  tb^  deepest  im^ 
session  on  every  sovereign  ia  Europe;  but  on  none 
more  than  that  of -the  Emperor  of  Russia.  From  the 
moment  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  whole  of  his 
thoughts  had  been  deroted  to  the  happiness  of  his  own 
Sttbjecfeh'aod  Co  the  guarding  the  tranquiility  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world*  .  The  object  of  all  his  public 
acts  seems  to  hare  been  the  healing  of  those  dreadful 
wounds  which  Europe  had  received  in  the  long  war  by 
wlncb  she  had  been  desdated^  and  to  secure  the  inde* 
pendence.of  such  of  her  states  as  had  survived  thai 
terrible  contest.  In  the  question  of  the  German  in* 
demnities,  indeed^  he  had  co-operated  with  France;  but 
his  motive  in  doing  this  was  merely  to  bring  that  com* 
plicated  question  to  a  speedy  decision,  that  the  harmony 
of  the  empire  might,  be  restored^  and  that  no  pretence 
should  exist  for  disturbing  its  tranquillity  in  future. 
The  violation  of  the  German  territory,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily gave  him  much  pain  on  every  account,  both  as 
be  had  guaranteed  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and 
as  it  was  an  attack  upon  a  country  which,  so  long  as  it 
could  protect  its  own  independence,  must,  form  the 
most  powerful  bulwark  to  Russia  against  the  ambition 
and  revolutionary  progress  of  France*  But,  however 
deeply.  Alexknder  most  have  felt,  as  a  sovereign,  at 
Ihis  Mtkagei  perhaps  even  the  consequences  to  which 
it  evidently  led  did  not  weigh  more  upon  his  mind 
tkan  thi  moral  turpitude  of  the' crime  by  which  it  was 
IMToduced.  Not  contested,  therefore,  with  ciiosing  his 
Mifaassader  at  Paris  to  remonstrate  in  the  strongest 
OHmner  upon  the  subject,  be  presented  to  the  Diet  at 
Bilisbon  the  following  declaration  c 

.  .       .       •* 

^  The  ovenl  which  ban  taken  place  in  the  stateir  of 
hie  highness  the  Elector  iit  Baden,  the  condwsieo  of 
wbieh  hae  been  so  melaoeholy,  has  occasioned  4he  most 
poignant  grief  to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Roasias.  He 
cannot  bat  view  with  the  greatest  concern  the  violatiovi 
which  has  been  committed  on  tbe  tranqniltity  and  in^ 
legrity  of  the  German  territdi-y.  His  imperial  majesty 
ir  the  more  aflfeeted  by  this  events  as  he  never  couU 
have  expected  that  a  power  which  had  undertaken,  in 
common  with  bimself,  the  ollce  of  mediator,- and  was 
consequently  bound  to  exert  its  care  fbr  the  welfare  and 
tinnqoillity  of  Germany,  could  have  departed  iw«dch 
a  manner  from  the  sacred  principles-  of  the  law'  of  nsh 
tions,  and  the  duties  it  had  so  lately  taken  upon  iteelfi 

^  It  would  be  ottnecessary  to  call  the  attentkm  («f  Ae 
diet  to  tbe  serious  consequences  to  Which  theGermah 
empire  nmst  be  exposed,  if  acts  of  violence,  of 'whiieh 
tbe  fimt  exaiispMbas  jiMtlieeii  seeoy  should  be  pisstd 
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over  jn  silence:  it  will,  with  its  acousMmod  forefight, 
easily  perceive  how  much  the  fuUire  tHinqnillity  nnd 
security  of  the  whole  empire,  and  each  of  ils.memAieri, 
must. be  endanger«^d,  if  such  violent  proceedings  should 
be  deemed  allowable,  ai^d  suffered  to  take  pbce  witfa^ 
oot  jobaervatioa  or  opposition.  Moved  by  these  cow* 
siderations,  and  ip  quality  of  guarantee  of  the  consti- 
tutian  of  .the  Germanic  eiopire,  and  that  of  mediator, 
tbe  emperor  considers  it  as  bis  doty  solemnly  to  prolesi 
against  an  action  which,  p^  such  en.  attack  <on ,  tbe  tranp 
quiility  and  aecurity  of  Gersptany. ;  Joitly  alarmed  at 
the  mournful  prospect  it  presents,  his  majesty  made  no 
delay  to  represent:'bis.maiiaer  of  thinking  on  tlie>sob- 
ject  to  the  first  consul,  by  the  Russian  eharg^  d'affaires 
at  Paris. 

^  While  his  majesty  adopts  a.  measure  prescribed  to 
hini  by  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  German  era- 
pire,  be  is  convinced  that  the  diet  and  the  head  of  the 
empire  will  do  justice  to  his  disinterested  and  man^ 
&stly  indispensable  care;  and  that  they  will  unite  their 
endeavours  with  his  to  transmit  their  just  remoostranesa 
to  the  French  government^  to  prevail  esi  it  to  take  such 
ateps  and  measures  as  the  violation  of  their  dignity 
may  require,  and  the  maintenaifce  of  their  fntare  a»» 
curity  may  render  necessary^' 

la  their  reply  to  this  note,  die  representatives  of 
Bmndenbmrg  and  of  Baden  expressed  a  hope  ''that 
the  First  Consul  would,  of  himself,  be  inclined  to  give 
such  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  on  the  s«bjecl» 
as  migkt  eotiiely  correspond  to  the  expectation  of  his 
mqaaty  the  Emperor  of  Russia.'^  The  great  majori^ 
of  the  .other  statea  of  the  German*  empirs,  conscious  of 
tke  insok  which  had  been  olbred,  yet  faarftil  of  a  i^ 
newal  of  h^tiiities,  Aom  which  they  oouM.not  hope  to 
dcHse  any  advantage,  prescrred  an  inlkexiUe  silenoa 
Hanover'  and  Pamerania  alone,  therefore,  scismed  to 
doincide  with  the  sentiments  of  the  imperial  decla» 
latkin. 

An  adflitional  solemaity  was  given  to  the  represent 
tatioiis^  Alexander;  upon  this  occasion,  by  his  pnttjng 
hiS' come  into  deep  snournihg,  and  by  osdering  all  bis 
ministers  at  foreign  couvtrlo  do  the  same,  in  mesMvy 
of  the  tragical  fate  of  the.  Bdke  D'Engbien  ^-a  step 
which  the  Corsiean.aiectlMl  to  consider  as  a  direct  ii^* 
salt ;  as  it  foreiMy,  though  sileatly,  d^^ivessed  the  at* 
lacbment  of  the  Russian  emperor  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon, 'and  plainly  deaHonstrated  <bat  he  conside#etf 
the  execiition  which  had  taken  ploee  as  a  imrbareus 
and  liniqaalified  atarcfer. 

Towards  die  'ChMe  4if  1804,  the  EmpertMr  of  Russia 
entered  into  active  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  p 
aad,  atJlb^  aamatime,  made  ev«ry  ^xenion  fo^  prsnerre^ 
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the  peace  of  Eavope,  again  dietorbed  by  ibe  reiEdl^ss 
aivbition  of  Buonaparte»  wbo  had  resoli^ed  on  bum- 
Utof  Aualria,  and  annihilatiog  the  independ^nee  of 
Germany.  He  accordingly  offered  bis  mediation  be- 
tween cbo  contending  powers ;  but,  at  the  very  moment 
^e  French  government  was  sending  a  passport  lor  the 
Roflsian  minister's  journey  tojPrance,  fresh  aggressions 
were  committed,  affecting  idie  political  existence  of  the 
independent  states  of  Italy,  which  obliged  his  imperial 
majesty  to  consider  his  mediation  as  rejected*  Still, 
when  inrited  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was 
(now  obliged  to  provide' without  dtiay  for  bis  own  safety, 
40  renew  the  negotiation  for  a  coalition  with  the  other 
^SHirts  of  Europe  -against  the  common  disturber,  be 
entered  into  the  designs  of  the  Austrian  emperor  with 
<the  same  spirit,  and  confined  bis  warlike  demonstra- 
tions to  the  advance  of  a  small  part  of  his  troops, 
merely  suffident  to  give  weight  and  importance  to  ibe 
•mediation  of  so  great  a  potentate.  The  endeavours  of 
the  emperor  to  ihaintaib  the  peace  of  the  continent, 
'howevier,  were  uifsoocessful ;  and  preparations  were 
'.made  for  the  contest  which  was  about  to  ensue. 
r.Vpotkibe  retom  of  Count Markoff,  the  Russian  am* 
-bassmkr^  (whoni  the  Corsioan  had  personalty  insalted,) 
be  was  received  by  Alexand«»r  with  the  -mast  flattering 
marks  of  favour :  the  thanks  of  the  emperor,  returned 
lo  bim  for^his  services  in^be  moit  sdemo  manner,  wiere 
read'  in  tb^  'directing  aenate;  and  an  amnml  pension 
-of  <tw.elve  tboasandmbles^aboataOOOiL  sterling):  was 
.setfl^.oji  him*  i 

:!Aii4he  inter ventioa  e€  Alexander^  iii  the  cause  of  the 
lAsgrpided  states  of  Eusepe,  ottgioatedr^ib  the- purest 
1ttotif«s  and  most  4lttintastsled  councils,  so  his  eondoet^ 
JMW:  #ar:  became  ine'vitable  from  theunbjufct'obndiictof 
BQSfa^arte,':#as«  distinguished  >ky  .every^'qiiBlity  oba«> 
jamtetmtic  of  the  fatli^r  ofi  bis.people,  andibe  friend  of 
malikind.'  .Hsiving:  superintended  Ibe  hnrang^ments 
ni^cessaiy  for  aending  three  great  armies  into  the  field, 
destined  to  act  in  aid  of  Austria,  and  which  were « to 
eater .Geradmysnccesstrely^  be  suddefcdy. appeared  at 
BerBot;  on  the  dfth  of  October.  Hete  be  gained  vni-^ 
jr^rsal  adnufbtaen  by  his  aflbbkiand^engagingmanneM, 
aad  seemed. for  a  mMimit  to  bave^iafosedaomepottion 
of  his  •  own  ^  spirit  iolo.  the  Fmsaian .  councils^  Bnt .  the 
rnin  of  tho  Austrian  arniy  at  Ufai,i«id  :tbe  r^trdat  of 
the  4tst  Bussian  army  firam  the  Inb,  cbabged  the  aaptet 
of  a6bir*j  and  emnpelled  him  to  return:  w lib  aqqalira^ 
tudityf^and  place  hitnaelf  al>tbe:  befad:bf  his  troops^  / 
Im  tiie^mfortanati^  |camfiaig*y  i^hibbt  {nearly  dealroyed 
the  Austrian  empire,  and  particniirlyinilh^fiilfil  balde 
ftf  A«|iCerlijla»  Alelanderrperfoitmed^  MahRticooid  be 
ei(pect«d  froes  the  rmagnanimity  of  bb  charact^t  mid 
t)ie  etntBeri^r  of  bis  policy.    |n  thissangainary  engage- 


ment, he  exhibited  the  most  cdoMgMittAnKilioifto-llie 
cause  in  which  he  bad  engaged.  He  placed  1iimself>at 
the  bead  >of  the  fourth  tiolemn  of  tbo.alKedarmyy  «nd 
constantly  remained  with  tbeinfantry  during  ike ^wiioie 
of  the  confiict,  exbibsifng  great  proofo  of  .preieBoe<of 
mind  and  military  skill.  Wbefr  the  fortiine  of  the  day 
turned  to  the  side  of  the  Prencb,  he  chaig«d  .the  eM« 
my  three  times  soccessively,  at  the  bead  of  his  guards; 
and,  by  his  gallantry,  not  only  secured  ahe  ^retreat  ef 
the  combined  army,  which  would  otherwise- iiave^been 
cut  to  pieces,  but  actoally  saved  the  greater  part  oMibe 
Russian  artillery,  which  he  carried  off  witb'bim,  after 
it  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  French.  Nor 
did  bis  greatness  of  mind,  or  magnanimtty  of  conduct, 
desert  him  when  the  fatal  result  of  that  iday  decided 
the  fate  of  the  war.  He  made  no  proposition  for  peace, 
nor  offer  of  submission,  to  (be  conqueror.  To  the  fan«* 
miliating  condtttons  •  imposed  by  .Buonaparte  vpon  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  Alexander  refused  to  become  a 
party;  and,  accordingly,  caused  bis  troops,  altbo«gb 
under  very  distreming  circa mstanocs,  to  commence 
their  retreat,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1804,  from  the 
Austrian: territories,  preserving,^ at  the  same  tjme^  loo 
formidable  a  front  for  puronit  ornsoleatatioo. 

Buonaparte,  having  grossly  misrepresented- the  par- 
ticulans  of  the  battle'of  Austerlitz,  in  his  buiUtins,  the 
following  authentic  account  of  it  was. published  by'libe 
Emperor  of  Russia:. 

^*  The  isBue  of  tke  battle  of  Aiifiterh'tx;lMs  been  m 
wdll  confismedby  its  conBeque»ce%'<tbat'.  itJai-alfaioBf 
incredibfe^baw  Fraace'«ouiidtp»bli8h:<4uob  eatwrajlaat 
and  U*tr«e  nelhlions  o^  ihat.ie^iatl)^  -M  fi^opoi  smd 
the  Russian  nation  jn  paslibulbr^rjustl||(i<<lxpi9clitai'iiel4*> 
tion  on  our  part.  The  love  of  truth  alone,  and  the  wish 
toaidduce  imne^ 'bat 'authenticated  facts,  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  appbaraatf^)  ofdhj^^ifelalAaiio  4M*Ae 
mean  time,  it  is  ne^es^ai^  to>e)f»i<reO(iBQiile  ^.4be'Hate4 
VMuts  of  the  French  bvllMibis>.,partie«larly1  ikt  iaiMb» 
abd  to  lay  them  .before!<tbe<ip^li^4  nlGi»aesa|i&ivasy 
spok^  only  with  two  persons  Moliging  to  tbti  xmpet 
rofs  suite;  and,  exciapAiogf)  lb)Mi?»!^he  fO^y  ^MVfMifm 
field^ataBts,  who.had^  bnnigbtfdsapelch^^  fremrlbeiK 
^iefs,  or  were  in  waiting  t0t(tvpii4mit*<lrdes9r;tp  thsn*. 
The  chief  of  the  French  natiM^qiight  Uolbajir^derWed 
aoy  pleasure  from  the  ^onveHvati^ofiPtTituaertDplgo- 
fucky ;  i>nt  he  at  the  '«am0  tm^  forgM  ilhal  ^o.^RiissiMa 
did  net  beking  to  thodeinnlion^'whsisfiiigte  bi^iprotee- 
tioo..  The  ntaibec of  ihc^ allied  annyvt  asslatedJn :4he 
bttlletinsf  iwas  o*ehjimdned^ai»d!fivo  tbotiBaQdlBsen^  vis. 
eillb'ty  :tliousandiRiiiaiami9 .  aiid  .  twent]i^A'^e:'tboQ|and 
Aflslrians,  and  thenFfe«4(^b  maoh  Jnforiior^  i!But»wby 
iTek^  .^heir  iMftmbera:  not  igi9^e9?^^BM|d^^h«jreaerve, 
Irbtck  wi8>  (aaidaloM'  (a  bie  44ttaKl  (0.4mi  aroty;  the 
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•nem j*B  liovce  oonakted  «r  fo«r  laige  Aivimotm  of  twenty 
tJiooMid  iRfantry  and  three  tboiMand  ca¥*>ry  each, 
commaDded  by  a  marabal  andtwo  generals  of  dtvisioo* 
Tbe  combined  army,  on  tbe  otber  hand,  conakled  of 
fifty^wo  tbousand  Roflaiaag  and  seventeen  ibousand 
Anstrians.  But  tbb  inferiority  in  number  was  Ibe  least 
ttisfortune  in  tbe  Ruasian  army:  tbe  scarcity  of  pro^ 
▼isimw  was  so  greats  that,  for  nearly  two  dayspreeeding 
tbe  battle,  tbey  bad  notbing  to  eat.  Tbe  horses  were 
ftmiahed  to  sueb  a  degree,  that  liiose  belongnq^  to  tbe 
tritUery  cooldno  longer  ifaraw.  Of  coarse,  in  4be  battle, 
tbe  artillery  was  of  little  use,  excepting  in  those  stations 
wlitere  it  was  firat  planted.  Tbe  total  failure  of  pro- 
visions and. forage  was  alone  sofiicient  to  prevent  onr 
maintaining  our  post  any  longer  at  Olmutz,  or  tirktng 
another  station  further  in  the  rear.  These  drcumstances 
urged  tbe  necessity  of  the  battle,  the  happy  result  of 
which  could  only  be  expected  from  Jthe  valour  of  tbe 
troops*  The.  imperial  guard,  of  which  it  ii  said,  in  a 
bulletin,  that  it  lost  all  its  cokmrs,  are  still  in  possessioQ 
of  tbem»  and  have  taken  one  pairfrom  tiie  enemy.  Tbe 
toombinediatmy,  it  is  said,  lost. fifteen  thoosattd  kiUed, 
and  twenty  thousand  prisoners.  .Do  ftfaay  iticiUe 
atnoag  'these  the  twanty  diousand  aajd  to  ^ave  been 
drowned  f  After  so  many  forced  marches,  a»d  somoch 
faiigiie  and  hunger  as  bad  been  sustained,  with  the 
sioknass  consequeait  thereopoa,  after  tbe  affaira  upon 
tbe  DaMibcand  Moraviay!of:'the  whole  Rnmian  army 
4here>is'not  adefioieaeyoftrooretban  seventeen  thousand 
saen.  But  wetk  ibe  lodb  as  considerable  as  tbeballistin 
teaipMtended,  iwhy>wa»nOt:tiieS)Osaiaa  army.ponHied, 
asiflbat  biiHetiaifafeely.assertstiJ  On  thecontrary^.tbe 
Jloaslaaarmy  kcpl^thexfiaid  liU;tbanm morning.  /The; 
anmistice  waa  noticmichided  biltniivih  tbe:Emperarof 
Ckimany,, at  whose  pariicidar'' desire:  th^^JSussians  Ihrst ' 
4iomBMiiaed  tMcbretreat;  iandiM(biob  iaas) also, effected 
Iftigiasd  orfler  andiwsthont  lass,  >iaalwilbsiaBAiB^: the 
JEi4neh. partly >asser«  that,  tkiUngpAcHiegioliatieas  with 
lAustsia,.  tboi  Srench  amy  |bveseeatai  its  rtctarits.  To 
enhance  tbe  glory  .o£diia  day/ ibe  FretebibuUetin  says, 
tliat  the  French  gwiMt<tbct.TsaeoWiCbrp(i)itook  no  part 
in  the  battle.  Tbe  same.bnttetf n,.  bowaaer»«  afterwaids 
a^^evts  thatk'when  one  French  battalion  was  broken  by 
the  ^Ruaiian  g%ialid|«BMaaopartoifoi^itMli  Alarsb^ 
ajeifs^toadvaacet  /and  that  the  imperial  guards  on  both 
sides  immediately  came  to  i|ction. 

"^  T^e  Freack}baH<;tin4kah0iiHMliwfthffaWsMtemMts^ 
over  which  the^  pAeta«Ml^<in#iite/a»ldtdiitracti9lhMGa* 
sioned  by  the  discharge  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
JCiopi.and  a  conJSict  betwe0wlwo.biividred4houaB«4  men, 
throw  but  a  flimsy  coverings  /Cki|i.1tfpoflsib^  ass^itbe 
interest^  of  a  great,  .general  :itortsanUJo)ir4«di  saporttff 
C^  bf)Mly  «l^nd'i9  Mcd  pf^a4hi«MM  m  tbsi^«» 


increase  that  military  glory  which  hi  not  denied. him? 
Posterity  will  do  justice  to  the  truth.** 

Notwithstanding  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
France  and  Austria,  tbe  Russian  forces,  on  their  return 
to  their  own  country,  were  considerably  increased  by 
new  levies;  and 'the  liope  seemed  to  be  entertained  by 
Alexander  that  a  fresh  opportunity  would  present  itself 
for  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  allies,  and  effecting  the 
deliverance  of  Europe.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  not 
inactive  in  that  field  which  was  still  open  to  his  exer* 
tions.  By  the  treaty  of  Presburgh,  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories, which  bad  been  ceded  to  Austria  by  tbe  peace 
of  Luneville,  together  with  part  of  Istria  and  Dair 
matia,  were  to  be  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  to* 
gether  with  the  mouths  of  tbe  Cattaro,  which  cpnstitote 
a:  position  upon  the  Adriatic  of  extraordinary  strength* 
By  the  various  intersections  of  rivers,  and  other  peculiar 
circamstances  attending  this  situation,  it  is  capable  of 
defence  by  a  tery  amall  number  of  men  against  a  very 
superior  force.  Tbe  officer  who  commanded  the  for- 
tress was  General  Brady,  wbff  possessed  but  a  small 
namber  of  troops ;  according  to  the  Austrian  statement;, 
not  moreabaa  eighty  men.  The  time  for  delivering  it 
up  had  expirtd,  and  nevertheless  it  remained  atil I  in 
Jthe  hands'orthe  Austrian- commandant;  when  an  qflker 
in  the  Russian  service,  whether  instructed  by  his  go- 
vernmeet,  or  acting  from  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
mind  with  respect. to  the  importance  of  the  enterpr^e^ 
appeared  before  the  place,  and  summoned  it  tosurrendfr 
The  expedition  was  conducted  with  promptitude  ap| 
4lectSAO|i ; » and^  from  the  suddi^naeas  of  his-  appearaaiH9^ 
thewjeaknass  of  th^, garrison,  or  .^  4isfN)fitioa  /on  the 
part  of  th.e  governor  ip.  cede  >ihis  impoctaat  stetitm/4a 
iheaeotnt  allyvYetheKthanihe  detested  eaeiny.iofj^ 
HoveriBign,:  the  Russian  ^^er  ei^sily  eumt^ded,  add  tb» 
mmm0Bi^  was  ^bejiftl  vi^Jthout  del^y^.  ..Tbe-d^mm^ 
fwJKb.a^iich'tl;^  French !WfireiWCMa9^vented  «q  IbJOM^ 
casieuy  by  an  e^emy  whom  they,  had  i^ffected  to  deipiee, 
aadestitpte  of  the  leMt  portion  of  akili  or  strategein»  af- 
forded ml  sfsall  triumph  toy  the  court  of  St.  P^tevsbuqiii^ 
On  the  other,  hand,  iiiteilligence!  e|.  this  event  was  re- 
ceived, by.  Buonaparte  with  every,  indication  of  chimin 
and  I  rage.  The  Freiich  ^Q^bassadpr  at  Vieiiia  .was  pr* 
4arad/ 1# remonslrateion  the  occasionf  and  to  jnsitt  mqet 
peremptfwiy  on  the  fldfiteieiit  of  the  treaty.^of  Ptes* 
burgh,  and  on  the  delivery  of  .Cattaror*  not,  throughi  the 
aiedium  of  its  preimt  Kuseiw  possessor,  but  h)f -the 
A^Mtriane  theimielfi^e%  ifwu.  whose  bends  aloike  tb^ 
Fvencfedioaldflecpivejt*  K«ssia»  bon^veri. maintained 
ber.con<}M#9t,  iMvMstailMi^  d«s<3useien84mdKritatkNKio 
which  itigi^y^tlftsOiiiuMili  tjDiwaed  thoicoiidasion  isf  rtiM 
year^  wh<^u,fl»ore.es(eQeife4i^^'{|P^^ 
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In  the  year  1806,  negfotiations  it^ere  ehtered  into  for 
a  peace  with, France,  in  concert  with  England,  when  a 
Circumstance  occurred  which  g^ave  the  Emperor  Alex- 
finder  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  good  faith  towards 
Great  Britain,  and  the  firmness  of  his  character. 

Buonaparte  Imd  contrived  to  cajole  the  Russian  mi'* 
nister,  M.  Oubril,  into  a  separate  treaty  of  jfeace,  which 
was  transmitted  to  St.  Petersburgh  for  the  emperor's 
hitification :  this,  however,  be  peremptorily  refused,  and 
immediately  published  the  following  declaration  : 

•*  We,  Alexander  the  First,  by  God's  grace.  Empe- 
ror and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  declare  and  make 
known  to  all  our  faithful  subjects,  that,  in  our  incessant 
care  and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  interior  of  our 
empire,  equally  with  its  foreign  relations,  it  has  ever 
been  our  wish  to  establish  them  upon  an  immoveable 
basis,  and  to  defend  the  state  by  such  alliances  as  the 
aituation  of  our  country  may  require.  With  this  view, 
we  have  thought  proper,  from  the  commencement  of 
our  re^n,  to  remove  every  cause  of  misunderstanding, 
and,  by  a  friendly  conduct,  to  unite  with  those  powers 
whose  wise  and  moderate  principles  were  consistent 
#itb  their  independence  and  ttie  genera)  tranquillity. 

**  The  Most  High  blessed  Our  wishes  and  endeavours, 
and  at  that  pcftiod  bestowed  upon  Europe  a  general 
)j>eace.  However,  it  did  not  consist  with  his  inscnita^ 
6Ie  providence  to  prolong  the  continuance  of  this  order 
of  things — ^war  broke  out  again.  But,  as  our  situation 
did  not  permit  us  to  take  any  immediate  part  in  the 
war;  we  never  ceased  to  remain  faithful  to  our  allies ; 
^nd  to  continue  to  wish  and  labour  for  peace  and  tran^ 
^piHIity,  consistently  with  the  common  welfiire,  by  everjr 
Mend\y  interferenee  in  our  power.  But,  notwithatand^- 
ing  this  interference,  the  daily  increase  of  the  French 
fowetf  and  the  situation  of  our  allies,  threatened  by  its 
aggrandizement  and  anbounded  ambition,  cotdpetted 
u  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  war.  We  todk  up 
arms,  but  we  did  not  cease  to  wish  for  peace ;  and  we 
also  declared,*  in  our  nfcase  of  September  1,  1806,  that 
the  object  of  our  iarmiag  was  to  preserve  the  sacred  in- 
violability of  treaties,. and"  to  restore  the  geikeral  tran- 
quillity. The  misfortunes  which  attended'  the  arms  of 
the  allies  operated  against  the  r^lixation  of  our  views: 
bowever,  the  principles  upon  which  they  w.ei^  ground- 
ed remained  unchanged; 

^Ai  the  commencement  of  the  present  yMf,  tti« 
French  government  matliftsted  an  Inclination  apprdxi- 
inatingto  peace :  we  according^  issued  orders  to  enter 
into  discussions  with  them  isfimediately.  The:  restofra* 
liili  tof  a  peaeeconsistelit  with  Ae  dignity  and  •seettrity 
of  out  ^emphre,  the  advi^ntage  of  our  allies,  and  the 
general  tranquillity  of  Eorope,  were  laid  down  as  tht 


fundamental  bases  of  these  discussions^  But,  U>  our 
regret,  the  conditions  of  peace  agreed  to  with  France 
by  M.  D'Oubril  were  neither  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  our  empire,  nor  with  the  security  of  our  allies.  We 
refused  to  ratify  those  conditions.  But  at  the  same 
time,  to  afford  a  proof  of  the  immutability  of  our  prin* 
ciples,  which,  under  various  circumstances,  had  beett 
ever  directed  to  the  same  eiid,  we  at  that  time  made 
known  the  conditions  on  which  we  were  disposed  iiSr 
renew  our  negotiations  with  the  French  govemment# 
The  bases  proposed  by  us  are  so  moderate,  that  they 
cannot  be  rejected  without  an  open  menace  of  the  ge* 
neral  safety  |  and  they  are  so  consistent  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  every  power  concerned,  that,  in  case  of 
their  being  accepted,  a  general  peace  must  not  only 
follow,  but  be  confirmed  to  Europe  upon  the  most  per« 
manent  footing.  Thus  must  peace,  or  the  continuance 
of  war,  be.  the  consequence^  of  these  measures.  We 
wish  for  peace;  but  if  no  lasting  peace  can  be  ob- 
tained, grounded  upon  mutual  advantage^  then  it  will 
be  necessary,  for  the  honour  of  the  Roasiaft  name,  the 
sacred  character  of  our  engagements,  and  the  generd 
deliverance  of  Europe,  to  proceed  to  extremities,  wbiebt 
on  these  considerations,  cannot  but  appear  to  ua  ab« 
solutely  indispensable. 

^  We  are  convinced  that  each  of  our  faithful  snbjectSf 
animated  with  the  love  of  their  coiintry,  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  honour,  and  surrounded  by  examples  of  pa- 
triotio  zeal,  will  speedily  unite  their  powerful  eflbrta 
with  our  own,  as  soon  as  the  safety  of  Russia,  the  voico 
lOf  glory,  and  our  command,  shall  call  upon  them  to 
cd-operale  for  the  public  good.  In  this  firm  reliance 
upon  the  help  of  God^  and  the  zeal  of  our  fiiithfnl  sub- 
jecte,  wo  bave  thought'  it  necessary  to  apprise  yoa 
hefore-haod  of  our  views^  and,  in  so  doing,  to  affiwdl 
you  a  new  proof,  diat,  in  all  our  andertakiags»  we  nei^ 
iheraeek  the  extension  of  our  territory,  no^  the  fieetiDg 
gTory  of  victorieaj  hni  that  it  is  our  wisb  and  endea- 
voup  to  secure  the  general  safety,  the  preservation  of 
oi|r  allies,  and  Abe  dignity  of  our  empire. 

**  Given  at  St.  Peteissbargh,  August  SO^  and  in  fh€ 
sixtb  year  of  our  government 

'  ^  ALriXAin>BB* 

-   Countersigned  by  the'  minister  fdr  foreign  aflairs, 

«*  AmdRB  BlTDBBRO.^ 

This  docdoient  was  soceeeded,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, by  the  follnwing  proclamation : 

^Our  manifealo  of  the  80lh  of  Augiist,  declared  to6 
situation  o/ our  atfatrs  with  the  Fren<;h  government. 
At  that  period  of  tHir  hostile  aitoation,  Prussia  still 
Armed  ai  barrier  between  us  land  the  JfVeneb,  wlio 
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Qrmaized  ov:er  fitHms  |^<U  ii'.Gfrmapyt  Bui,  aooh 
after,  the  fire  of  war  blazed  out  m  Fruasia  ai^o :  aAer 
vaHouB  disasters  and  important  looses  pn  ber  part,  our 
own  dominions  on  the  frontiers  are  now  threatened  by 
the  flame.  To  Bosstans,  accustomed  V>  lo?e  the  glory 
of  their  country,  and  to  sacrifice  e^ery  thing  to  it,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  explain  how  unavoidable  these  events 
have  made  the  present  war.  Honour  unsheathed 
our  sword  for  the  protection  of  our  allies ;  bow  much 
more  justly  most  it  be  drawn  for  the  defence  of  our 
own  safety !  Before  these  events  could  approsch  our 
frontiers,  we  took,  at  an  early  period,  every  measure  to 
be  ready  to  meet  them.  Having,  in  good  time,  ordered 
our  army  to  move  beyond  the  frontier,  we  have  now 
commissioned  our  general  Field^marshal  Kafnenskoi  to 
command  it,  and  to  act  against  the  enemy  with  all  the 
forces  intrusted  to  him.  We  are  assured,  that  ail  our 
fisithful  subjects  will  join  us  in  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Almighty,  who  directs  the  fate  of  stales,  and  the  issue 
of  battles,  that  he  may  take  our  righteous  cause  under 
his  all-powerful  protection ;  that  his  victorious  strmgth 
and  blessing  m^  direct  the  Russian -armies  employed 
in  repelling  the  general  foe  of  Europe.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  our  faithful  subjects  of  4he  government  on 
the  frontier  will,  in  the  present  drcomstaaces  particu* 
larly,  redouble  the  proofs  of  their  attachment,  and  their 
zeal  for  the  common  good ;  and  that^  unshaken  by  fear, 
or  delusive  promises^  they  will  tread  with  firmness  the 
same  path  in  which,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
and  of  a  mild  government,  they  huve  hitherto  enjoyed 
tranqiiillity  and  undisputed  property,  and  shared,  in  the 
universal  prosperity  of  th/e  whole  tntpire.  Lastly,  we 
are  confident  that  all  the  children  of  the  land,  relying 
OQ  the  help  of  God,  on  the  valour  of  onr  troops,  and 
on  the  known  estperienee  of  their  leader,  will  spare  no 
saerificet  no  efibrt%  which  patriotism  ttd  the  safe^  of 
our  coontry  oiay  desMnd. 

During  the  ensuing  enmpaigsi,  the  Busniav  army' 
under  General  B^ningsen  disputed  with  some  success 
the  power  of  France :  at  Poltusk,  Eylau,  and  Heiis* 
berg^  they  were  victorious;  and  even  in  the  unequal 
battle  of  Friedland,  they  mainlaiaed  their  honour  un- 
tarnished. 

The  following  remi^rks  on  the  peace  of  Tikit,  a^hich 
followed  that  unfortttuate  battle,  are  extracted  fh>ni 
"*  Sir  Bobert  Wilson's  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  in  Po- 
land:'' 

"<  At.  Tilsit,  the  Emperor  Alexander  might  descend 
from  his  dignity,  and  suspend  his  estimation  in  Europe, 
by  a  contaminating  connection  of  personal  ansity  with 
Buonaparte ;  but  eveti'  in  that  filial  moment  hb  was  not 


senseless  to  bis  doty,'  as  pfiMe'cto!fe'  of' the  interests  of 
Russia,  for  die  sake  of  which  he  consented  to  the  re* 
yiriting  sacrifite ;  ^nd,  although  he  humiliated  bis  own 
majesty,  he  enriched  the  sway,  and  essentially  strength- 
ened ^e  throne,  of  succeeding  autocrats.  Peace  was 
not  degrading  to  Russia;  the  mode  of  afliancing  with 
France  could' only  render  such  peace  a  reproach* 

^  Aftcfr  the  glorious  and  sanguinary  resistance  that 
he  had  alone  opposed  to  Buonaparte  with  all  his 
means,  he  was  warranted  in  sheathing  an  undishonour- 
ed  sword,  if  the  situation  and  immediate  interests  of 
his  conntiy  required  some  repose. '  Russia  had  engaged 
in  the  campaign  as  an  ally  of  Prussia :  she  had  prei- 
pared  only  as  an  auxiliary,  and  to  support  a  sovereign 
who  could  bring  into  the  field  above  two  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  of  high  military  character,  whose  country 
was  covered  with  strong  fortresses,  and  who  had  the 
means  of  abundantly  providing  every  supply.  By  the 
lo«  of  one  battle,  and  a  series  of  unparalleled  treasons 
and  misfortunes,  however,  Prussia  was,  in  a  few  days, 
annihilated ;  and  the  coi^queroTs,  confident  in  num- 
bers, and  presumptuous  from  victory,  appeared  on  the 
Vistula  with  the  declared  intention  of  planting  their  * 
eagles  on  the  towers  of  St  Petersburgh. 

**  The  Russian  army,  inadequate  in  numbers,  unpre- 
par^  for  such  a  contest,  reinforced  by  no  more  than 
ten  thousand  dispirited  Prussians,  instead  of  the  victo- 
rious multitnde  that  they,  anticipated  to  join  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine*— with  a  knowledge  of  their  imme- 
diate wants-— without  the  hope  of  succour  for  sieveral 
months**-conseious,  but  always  indignant,  at  the  disas- 
ters of  Austerlilz;  resolved  to  resist  the  menacing  tor^ 
rent;  and,  by  a  combination  of  extraordinary  courage' 
aad  endurance,  they  not  only  arrested  its  progress,  but 
preserved  the  Russian  territory  from  invasion,  and 
finally  maintained  an  attitude  which  obliged  Buona* 
parte  to  treat  their  country  with  a  consideration  that 
no  hostile  power  had  ever  before  experienced  in  his 
negotiations* 

^  Had  Alexander  but  refused  for  a  third  time  that 
interview  which  Buonaparte  so  eagerly  urged,  and  sent 
his  ministeri  to  treat  for  a  peace  which  the  exigencies 
of  Russia  might  hav^  rendered  desirable,  such  peace 
would  have  been  sadctioned  by  honour,  and,  although 
not  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  England,  England 
would  have  had  no  riglil  to  remonstrate  with  asperity, 
or  reproat;h  the  termination  of  a  war  which  Russia  had 
alone  sustained.  If  Alexander  had  not  yielded  a  final 
acquiescence  to  councils  repugnant  to  his  owp  feelings, 
-^,  in  that  extremity,' he  had  collected  around  him 
the  wise,  the  patriotic,  the  loyal,  and  the  brave,  who 
were  ready  to  support  himi,  and  were  devoted  lo  bis  ia-j 
tercst    his  dignity  would  hiive  been  preserved,  and  b^C 
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;pttDi«leri  wonid  l^ve  beM  enabled  to  maintaiD  a  tone 
commaDding^  terma  so  favoarable,  that  the  aararance  of 
a  proaperona  coDtinaatioo  of  the  war  could  acarcely 
have  offered  eqaal  admntagfes  to  Riisaia.'' 

The  ptodamatioD  of  Alexander,  on  the  conelnaion 
ef  peace,  waa  to  the  following  effect : 

•*  We^  AiEXAifDBR  the  Fir$t,  btf  OodU  gr0CB^  Em- 
percr  and  Anieerai  of  a//  tAe  Bmtimu^ 

^  The  war  between  Rniaia  and  France,  through  the 
powerful  asaistance  of  the  Moat  High,  and  the  diatin- 
guttbed  yalour  of  oar  troops,  baa  ended,--peace  is 
happily  restored* 

^  In  the  course  of  this  war,  Russia  baa  experienced' 
the  magnitude  of  her  resources,  in  the  love  and  deyo- 
tion  of  her  sons,,  and  which  she  may  reckon  upon 
finding  on  ail  occasions* 

^The  troops,  in  general,  have  exhibited  an  unexam- 
pled valour,  the  firmest  intrepidity,  and  heroic  actions; 
wherever  they  were  called  by  the  voice  of  honour,  the 
sense  of  danger  diaappeared ;  their  glorious  deeds  will 
remain  beyond  the  power  of  oblivion  in  the  annab  of 
national  honour,  and  a  grateful  country  will  consider 
liiem  as  standing  examplea  for  prosperity. 

''The  nobles  of  the  civil  class,  treading  in  the  foot- 
atepa  of  their  predecesaors,  have  not  only  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  sacrificea  they  have  made  of  their 
property,  but  also  by  theic  perfect  readineas  to  hasard 
their  livea  for  the  honour  of  their  country. 

^  The  merchants,  and  all  other  classes,  neither  spar- 
lag  of  their  endeavours  nor  their  property,  have  cheer* 
fully  borne  the  burthen  of  the  war,  and  have,  shown 
themselres  ready,  to.  make  any  aaerifice  whatever. 

*^  With  auch  a  general  and  intimate  union  of  valour 
and  patriotiam,  it  haa  pleaaed  the  Moat  High,  defend- 
ing and  strengthening  one  armies  in  the  severest  con* 
fli<^  finally  to  reward  their  intrepidity,  by  putting  a 
happy  period  to  a  aanguinary  war,  and  preaenting  us 
with  a  propitious  peace,  by  a  treaty  between  France 
and  Russia,  which  was  concluded  and  ratified  on  the 
27ih  of  June,  in  our  presence,  at  Tilsit. 

^  According  to  the  baiia  of  thia  treaty,  we  have  re- 
jected all  the  plans  for  the  enlargament  of  our  frontiers 
^  at  the  e&pense  of  our  dlies,  aa  inconsistent  wifli  justice 
and  Russian  dignity. 

''Not  witling  to  extend  our  spacious  emph*e,  we  only 
made  use  of  our  arms  to  restore  the  violaled  tranquil* 
lity  of  the  continent,  and  to  avert  the  daiE^^er  which 
threatened  our  own,  and  the  states  that  were  in  atlianee 
with  us.  Throc^h  the  establishment  of.  the  pres€ttt 
peace,  Russia's  ancient  limits  are  not  only  aecured  in 
il^eir  complfto  inviolability,  but,  rendered  more. com- 
plete, by  the  addition  of  a  natmral  and  advantisgeous 


line  of  frontier.  Several  coonfries  and  provinces  have 
been  given  to  our  alliea,  which  had  been  loat  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  and  subjugated  by  force  of  arnuu 

"  Peace  being  concluded  upon  these  principles,  wa 
are  oonvinced  that  all  our  faithful  aubjecffs  will  join 
with  us  in  oflering  up  their  prayers  to  the  throne  of  the 
King  of  kings,  that  Russia  may  long  enjoy  its  advan- 
tages, defended  by  the  blessings  of  the  supreme,  and 
the  unshaken  and  tried  valour  of  her  armies. 

<*  Given  at  St.  Petefsburgh,  August  9,  1807,  and  the 
aeventh  year  of  onr  wipu 

*  AUBXAHDEK.** 

Shortly  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  the  amicable  rela- 
tione of  Russia  with  England  were  interrupted;  and 
the  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  under  Lord  Cath- 
cart  and  Admiral  Gambier,  gave  the  highest  ofl*ence  to 
Alexander,  who  was,  at  this  time,  completely  deceived 
and  cajoled  by  the  subtle  Corsican.  lie  errors  of  this 
policy,  hoffever,  were  amply  expiated ;  and  a  twelve- 
month did  not  elapse  before  the  general  ruin  and  nii-^ 
aery  which  rapidly  spread  throughout  Russia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  total  want  of  commerce,  obliged  the 
emperor  to  relax  in  a  system  which  the  intrigues  of 
Buonaparte  bad  induced  him  to  adopt.  Thia  relaxation 
drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  ruler  of  the  French 
nation,  who  immediately  began  to  form  arrang:ementa 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  empire. 

It  waa  in  vain  that  Alexander  represented  the  pressure 
of  public  suflbrfng  throughout  Russia ;  that  she  could 
no  longer  exist  as  a  nation  without  commerce ;  and  that 
he  waa  ready  to  BMike  great  aacrificea  to  secure  even  a 
portion-of  trade  to  hia subjects:  that  he  waa  contented 
to  impooe  a  new  daty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  all  co- 
lonial produce  and  gooda  of  British  manufacture,  and 
would  allow  France  half  the  revenue  to  sanction  the 
measure.  To  these  proposals,  the  Corsican  insultingly 
replied,  that  nothing  short  of  the  total  exclusion  of 
British  shipping  from  the  porta  of  Russia  would  satisfy 
him;  and  that  any  compromise  on  his  part  would  be 
considered  as  a  total  abandonment  of  the  continental 
aysfem. 

It  waa  now  sufficiently  obvious  to  Alexander,  thai 
hostilities  must  re-commence;  and  that  nothing  but  a 
fresh  appeal  to  arms  could  preserve  die  independence 
and  stability  of  the  empire ;  yet,  anxiiitta  to  prevent  the 
efiiision  of  blood,  he  procrastinated  every  indication  of 
warbke  measures,  until  he  found  that  further  delay 
would  compromise  h&  own  dignity,  or  endanger  the 
integrity  of  hn  empire. 

"  Sm  early  as  the  spring  of  the  year  1811,"  aaya  a 
cotttempbeaiy  historian,  "  the  cabinet  of  Kossta  per- 
ceived that  war  was  iuavitable.    The  King  of  Saxony 
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hmd  been  reconnneBded  to  eoace^trate  the  troops  be* 
hm^Dgf  to  the  duchj  of  Wanaw  on  the  Vistula ;  the 
eonscription  througlioot  France  had  beeii  coosid^raUy 
extended ;  and  the  designs  of  Buonaparte  beeame  every 
day  more  evident.  The  military  preparations,  there-* 
fbroi  HI  Russia^  were  made  on'  the  inost  extensive  scale. 
CSannon  were  secretly  sent  from  the  arsenal  towards 
the  frontiers;* the  different  battalions  called  ^garrison 
regiments'' were  incorporated^  with  the  regular  forces.; 
and,  by  the  end  of  February  in  that  year,  no  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men  were  quartered  in  the 
western  provinces  of. the  empire;  while  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  generals,  who  commanded  divisions  of 
these  troops,  successively  visited  StPetersburgh,jnnder 
the  pretext  of  arrangin/^  their  private  affairs,  but,  in 
reality,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  minister 
at  war  on  the  state  of  their  respective  corps* 

^  These  preparations  were  increased  with  redoubled 
activity,  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Hans  Towns  with 
(he  French  empire,  and  the  seizure  of  the  duchy  of 
Oidenburgh,  (the  integrity  of  which  latter  state  was 
guaranteed  by  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,)  on  the  principle,  that,  by  their  conti* 
nuing  to  trade  with  Great  Britain,  *  their  commerce 
frustrated  the  salutary  and  decisive  regulations  of  the 
decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  which  alone  were  cal<^u- 
laled  effectually  to  resist  the  principles  of  the  British 
orders  in  council/ 

**  Alexander  was  deeply  affected  by  these  aggressions, 
and  perfectly  aware  of  the  tendency  of  Napoleon's  am- 
bitious designs.  The  time,  however,  wa»  not  yet  ar- 
rired,  when  it  was  judged  expedient  to  pursue  that 
vigorous  line  of  conduct  which  ought  to  have  been 
sooner  adopted.  The  situation  of  Russia  with  respect 
'  to  Turkey  was  stilt  unsettled ;  she  had  niade  great  ex- 
ertions in  a  destmctire  contest  with  that  power,  and 
her  finances  were  considerably  embarrassed^  It  was 
also  uncertain  what  part  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
might  take  in  a  contest  between  Russia  and  France;  it 
being  well  known  that  every  exertion  had  been  made 
by  Buonaparte  to  engage  that  prince  to  enter  into  his 
designs.  No  time,  however^  was  lost  in  encouraging 
the  manufacture  of  arras :  five  hundred  thousand  mus- 
kets, and  two  thousand  pieces  of  ordnance,  were  ra- 
pidly finished,  and  ready  for  any  disposable  purpose; 
various  fortifications  were  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dwina;  and,  upon  the  whole, ahe  military  preparations 
were  much  more  forniidable,  and  upon  a  larger  scale, 
than  those  which  pireceded  the  wars  of  1805  and  1807. 
The  organization  of  the  forces  wa8  also  cbani2[ed.  The 
cavalry,  which  used  to  be  attached  to  the  different  divi« 
sions  of  infantry,  was  separated  from  them.  The^  in- 
fitntry.  of  the  line  amsisted  of  twenty-eight  divisions, 


of  six  regiments  each ;  and  ev^ry  regiment  contained 
three  battalions  of  six  hundred  effective  men ;  forming 
a  total  of  thr^  hundred  and  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred infantry.  The  cavalry  were  composed  of  sevtn 
divisions,  of  forty  squadrons  each ;  every  squadron  ef 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  eflfective  men^  amounting, 
in  the  whole,  to  thn*ty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty,  besides  fifty  thousand  cossacks,  making  fo« 
gether  a  force  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  th  >n« 
sand  one  hundred  men.  From  this  enumeration  may 
be  deducted  nine  divisions :  two  of  which  were  to  be 
employed  against  the  Persians,  five  against  the  Turksi 
and  two  were  to  continue  in  Finland,  by  way  of  precau- 
tion.  There  then  remained  two  hundred  and  ninetv- 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  men,  whicb 
Russia  could,,  in  the  year  1811,  have  opposed  to  Prance, 
eicdusively  of  the  militia;  and  for  arming  this  latter 
force  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  military  dep6ts 
well  provided,  and  conveniently  situated  for  the  distri^ 
bution  of  arms  and  stores." 

It  will  also  be  evident  from  the  following  document, 
which  is  the  substance  of  an  engagement  entered  into 
between  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Stockholm, 
signed  at  8t4  Petersburgh,  the  24th  of  March,  18l2, 
so  far  as  the  same  are  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  treaty 
between  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, signed  at  Stockholm,  on  the  Sd  of  March,  I813|, 
that,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Russia 
by  Buonaparte,  the  courts  of  St.  Petersbui^h  and 
Stockholm  had,  from  the  movements  of  the  French  ar- 
mies menacing  the  Russian  empire,  engaged  to  make  a 
diversion  in  'Germany  against  France  and  her  allies 
with  a  force  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  men :  , 
but,  as  this  diversion  could  not  be  seenrely  made  whilst 
Norway  could  be  considered  as  the  enemy  of  Sweden, 
Russia  engaged,  either  by  negotiation  or  military  co- 
operation, to  unite  that  kingdom  to  Sweden.  The  ae- 
quisitioii  of  Norway  was  to  be  considered  as  a  prelimi- 
nary operatkm  to  the  diversion  in  Germany.  An  in- 
demnity was  to  be  offered  to  Denmark  in  Germany,  if 
she  would  cede  Norway;  but,  in  case  of  refusal,  she 
was  to  be  considered  as  an  enemy. 

"^The  object  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Sweden,  in  forming  an  alliance,  is  stated  to  be  lor 
the  purpose  of  securing  reciprocally  their  states  and 
possessions  against  the  common  enemy. 

'^The  French  government  having,  by  the  occupation 
of  Swedish  Pomerania,  committed  an  act  of  hostility^ 
against  the  Swedish,  government,  and,  by  the  move- 
menits  of  its  armies,,  having  menaced  the  tranquillity  of 
the  empire  of  Russia,  the  contracting  parties  engage  toj^ 
make  a  diversion  against  France  and  her  allies,  with  3'^^ 
combined  force  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  Swedeib' 
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i)Dd  of  i^CiQ^  or  tirwty.  tliAHi^nd  Rvaiiaiia,  of  on  soeh 
poiotof  tb^^oa^of  Goramdr  «».  »ay  k^judgtd  sott 

<'  M  tjbe  I^ing  of  S^wedeD  cannot  make  thift  dif^mon 
IQ  fav<»ar.  of  th,a  coDf ippii  cauaa,  eoiiaiitently  wkb  the 
stcurity  A>f  hisx  own  4miuiiians,  so  long  as  be  caa  re- 
gard tJUe  kingdom  o(  Norwi^  as  ao  eneaiy»  Us  majesty 
tbe  Emperor  of  Biwaia  engines,  eitber  by  negotiation 
or  by  military  co-operatiOQ»  lo  unite  tbe  kingdom  of 
]Korway  to  Sweden.  Ih  aog^esi  moreover,  to  gua- 
rantee tbe;  pcj^u^al^l^  poesession  of  it  to  bis  Sw^isb 
miycssty. 

/*  Tbe  twai;ontraptipg  parties  engage  to  consider  tbe 
acq^iaition  of  NQr^Ay  by  Sweden  as  a  prelimiDary  ope- 
r^PUtoibe  4i«^raiQP  on  tbe  coaslof  GeroMmy;  and 
tbe.Empc^ror.of  Spaaia  promises  to  plaoe»  for  tbis  ob- 
jects ^  Mie  disp^jyml  and.  under  tbe  JOMnediate  orders 
of  tl^^  Prjni^  Royal  of  Sweden^  tiie  corps  of  Ruasian 
tffiQps  above  slipalated, 

^Tbe  two  contracting  parties  being>  unwilling,  if  it 
caj^,be.aToid?jcl«  tp  make  a» .enemy  of  tbe  Ktngof'Den*- 
mark}  wilji  propose  to  tbai  sovereign  to  accede  to  tbis 
a|lii|p^e;  and  will  offer  to  bis  Dtinisb  majesty  to  pro- 
cive,  fojr  bjpn  a^  o^qiplete  indemnity  Ibv  Norway,  by  a 
tefrjtyry  m?T»:  cpptiguous  to  bis  German  domipious, 
Vr^^id^d  bia«  I)aa>ab  majesty,  will  cede  for  ever  bis 
righ^  pn  tbp.kjugdpm  of  Norwmy  to  the  King  of  Swe^ 
d(W,.    • 

'<:  I9  /ofvie.  bia  Daoiab  majesty^  reAnes  Ais  offer,  and 
sVi^Ul  Mya  d/Mided  to  remain  in  aHiance  witb  France, 
tb^^tiy^^^o^ractipg  parties  engnge  to  iM>nai4er  Den«» 
n^fff^  aa,tbciur  enemy. 

**4c^  jt  hm  been  eicprassly  stipulated  tbat  ibeengage- 
m^^  of  bw  .Swadiab  miyesty  to^  ^Ofoperate  4rith  hb 
trfiqpa.in  Germany,  in  famur  of  tbe  common  ^causor 
8^i^l,nf4  take  efiee(rtintil  iNorwayabell  haee*been  no- 
qj^iftA  to  Sw^denf  eitber  by  tbe  cession  <if  tbe  King^f 
S^ppi^kit  OF  inconaeqaence  of  .military  opemtieM,  bis 
Hiig^fHty  tbe  KJUg  of  Sweden  eng^es  to  transport  bis 
anny  into  Geruiwyi  aecording  to  a  plan  of  •  caifipaign 
to  be  agreed  upon*  as.  soon  as  tbe  above^otyeet  sball 
lave  been  obtained. 

^  His  Bvitanaic  miyeaty  to  be  invited  by.bptb  powers 
lo  ac(:ede  tp,  and  to  guarantee,  tbe  atipnlation  contained 
in  ^e  faid  treaty.'' 

On  the  23d  of  Marcb,  181S,  bis  iniperid  mB}esiy 
p^^|ished  tbp  following  declaration  ft(r  4be  racniiting 
of  l|is. forces: 

f*  The  present  situation  «f.  Entopia  requires  the  adop* 
ti^.of  Qrn^  end  strong  measures,,  .as  irelt  as  indefati- 
gf^  .yi^iltuace  and  ene^rntic  exertions,  so  as  to  fortify 
ot^^i  e»te9y|ve  empire  in  tbe  most  formidable  manner 
»J»biaftAllliioalUe  ente^priseik .  Onv  bold  and  courage* 
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ens  Russians  bave  been  accugMned  t»  liv«  in  pdace 
and  barmony  with  alt  tbe  snrreunding  natioria  $  but; 
wben  storms  bave  tbrealnned  our  empire,  petriotn  of 
all  mnkaand  stations  were  ready  to  utosbeath  tbe  9w6fd 
for  tbe  defence  of  tbeir  religion  and  laws. 

•♦  The  most  orgeat  ne^cessity  for  the  angmentaftion  of 
our  troops  by  a  new  levy  now  exists.  Our  strong  foreee 
are  already  at  tbeir  poets,  for  the  defence  of  tbe  em-* 
pire ;  their  bravery  and  courage  are  known  toM  ibe 
world.  The  confidence  of  tbeir  emperor  and  govern- 
ment is  witb  them.  Their  faith  and  love  will  render 
them  irresistible  against  a  far  superior  force.  Witb  tbe 
same  paternal  care  bave  we  adopted  all  defensive  mea- 
sures, to  secure- the  safety  and  welfare  of  all  and  every 
one  J  and  therefore  order— 1st,  To  raise  in  tbe  whole 
empire,  from  each  five  hundred  men,  two  recmits; 
2dly,  To  commence  in  all  governments  two  weeks  after 
the  receipt  of  the  ukase,  and  to  be  finirfied  in  tbe 
course  of  a  montfa ;  Sdly,  To  conform  to  the  regulations 
laid  down  with  respect  to  the  levy  of  recruits  by  an 
ukase  presented  to  the  senate,  and  dated 'September 
16,  1811 ;  4lbly,  Tbe  recruits  to  be  kept  in  the  garri« 
son  towne,  with  the  garrison  and  interior  battalions,  on 
the  same  footing  as  tbe  recruits  for  provisionary  depMn 
are  kept  and  brouglit  up. 

''The  immednUe  fulfilment  of  tbh  order  for  raising 
of  recruits  during,  tbe  period  fiMd  is  entitated  to  tbe 
senate.^ 

The  influence  which  Baonaparte  possessed  over  the 
Anstnao  government,  enabled  biln' to  obtain  a  treaty 
of  alliance  {  by  which  tbe  latter  enga^  to  furnish 
thirty  thousand  men  to  act  against  Rttssia,  on  the  an- 
dnralanding  that,'  if  she  wefe  stacked,  sb^  sb6nld  re- 
ceive an  equal  enceour  fiMmi  Fhinee.' 

Previous  to  ihe  commencem^t  of  boetifitfes,  Alex- 
ander iMueda  preelamatfon  to  hls*8(lb}^clB,  statiag  the 
sncrifiees  which  be  'had  ntodi^^  *  pi^^iooa  to  takhg  that 
step,  and  ezbortittg  them'  to  ib^  mcHit  streMous  exer-' 
tions^  and,  after  tbe  pansage  of  the  Niemen^  be  pub- 
lisbed  the  following  nddreter 

f^  For.  a  long  time- we  bdve  remarked  the  hiisfile  con- 
duot.of  the  French*  empev6r  torwarde  Russia;  bnt  we 
still  hoped,  thfongb'  moderate  and  pacific  measores,  to 
avert  faostiKtiea^  At  length,  notwltbatandfikg  alt  our 
wishes  4a  maintain  peace^  we  witnessed  an  incessant 
repetition  of  open  ootrages,  which' compelled  us  to  arm 
and' to  assemble  our  troops;  though  still,  while  we 
could  flatter  ouraelves  with'  the  h6pe,of  retoociliation, 
we  remained  #itbin  tb^  confitoes  of  our  empire,  nnd, 
without  yiolating  pieace,  were  prepared  for  defence. 
All  these  moderate  and  pacific  measures,  however, 
could  not  eeeure  to  us  th^  tranquillity  bf  which  we 
wese  desirous.    Tbo  Frencb^^  empetor,  by  an  attack 
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upon. oar  trdopi  at  EoWnft,  bitt  already  connnenced 
war ;  conseqodntlj,  ootHfng  fieurtlier  remains  for  us,  but, 
while  we  inyoke  the  laid  of  tbe  Soyereign  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  Author  and  Defender  of  Truth,  to  place  our 
force'  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remind  our  generals^  our  chiefs,  and 
wa^Tiors,  of  their  diity  alid  their  valour :  the  blood  of 
the  Selavonians,  so  highly  renowned  of  old  for  their 
victories,  flows  in  theirs  veins.  Soldiers!  you  are  the 
defenders  of  your  religion,  your  country,  and  your  in- 
dependence. Your  emperor  is  with  you,  and  God  is 
on  your  side."  ' 

On  the  6th  of  June,  Buonaparte,  arrived  on  the  Vis- 
tula, and  availed  himself  of  his  overwhelming  force 
and  imposing  situation,  to  compel  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  join  him  in  a  treaty  of  alliance.  Shortly  after,  he 
passed  the  borders  of  the  Russian  empire ;  in  conse- 
<]iJence  of  which,  Alexander  issued  the  following  pro- 
clamation: 

^  The  French  troops  have  passed  the  borders  of  our 
empire  ;  a  complete  treacherous  attack  is  the  reward  of 
the  observance  of  bur  alliance.  For  the  preservation 
of  peace,  I  have  exhausted  every  possible  means,  con- 
sistently with  the  honour  of  my  throne  and  the  advan- 
'  tage  of  my  people.  All  my  endeavours  have  been  in 
vain.  Napoleon  has  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  effect 
the  ruin  of  Russia.  The  most  moderate  proposals  on 
our  part  have  remained  unanswered.  This  sudden 
irruption  into  our  territories  has  shewn  in  an  unequivo- 
cal manner  the  groundlessness  of  his  pacific  promises, 
which  he  lately  repeated.  There  remains,  no  alterna- 
tive, therefore,  but  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  to 
employ  all  the  means  that  have  been  granted  me  by 
Providence,  to  repel  force  by  force.  I  place  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  the  zeal  of  my  people,  and  the 
bravery  of  my  troops.  As  they  are  menaced  in  the 
midst  of  their  families,  they  will  defend  them  with 
their  national  bravery  and  energy ;  and  Providence  will 
crown  our  righteous  cause  with  success.'  The  defence 
of  our  native  country,  the  maintenance  of  our  inde- 
pendence and  national  honour,  have  compelled  me  to 
have  recourse  to  arms;  and  I  will  never  sheath  my 
sword  so  long,  ah  there  is  a  single  enemy  within  my  im- 
perial borders.'^ 

'  In  pursuance  of  the  system  of  retreat  and  protracted 
warfare,  which,  had  been  determined  upon  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  the  Russian  armies  gradually  fell  back 
and  con(;entr'ated  tfaem^efves.    Buonaparte  was  there- 

>re  obliged  to  alter  his  first  dispositions,  which  harass- 

t  his  ti'oops  by  useless  marches.  The  head-quarters 
were'atleh^tb'establisBed  at  a  fortified  camp  at  Drissa; 
and,  on  the  Russian  armjf  breaking  up  from  this  posi- 
tion, the  emperor  issued  the  following  proclamation: 
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**  Beloved  subjects  l~In  parsvaiiee  bf  the  policy  ad- 
vised by- our  military  cofuidl,  the  armies  wilt,  for  the 
present,  quit  their  positions,  and  retire  farther  into- the 
interior,  in  order  to  unite  with  the  greaiter  facility.  The ' 
enemy  may  possiUy  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  advance ;  as  he  has  announced  that  intention.  Doubt- 
less, in  spite  of  his  bdast,  he  begins  to  feel  all  the  diiSt-' 
cuities  of  his  menacing  attemptl^  to  subjugate  us,  and 
is  conseqiiently  anxious  to  engage:  he  is  desperate, 
and  would,  therefiyre,  put  everything  upon  the  issue  of 
a  battle.  The  honour  of  our  crown,  and  the  interests 
of  our  subjects,  however,  proscribe  a  different  policy*, 
it  IB  necessary  that  he  should  be  made  sensible  of  the 
madness  of  his  attempt  If^  ui^ged  by  the  desire  of 
obtaining  provisions  and  forage,  or  goaded  by  ati  insa- 
tiable thirst  of  plunder,  he  should  be  Mind  to  the  dan^ 
ger  of  farther  eommittipg  hisMelf  at  such  an  immense 
distance  from  bis  territories,  it  would  become  the  duty 
o(  every  loytil  Russian,  every  true  friend  of  his  country, 
to  co-operate  cheerfully  with  us,  in  impeding  equally  ^ 
his  progress,- or  his  retreat,  by  destroying  lis  supplies, 
his  means  of  conveyance,  and  every  thing  which  can 
be  serviceable  to  htm.  Such  of  our' subjects,  therefore* 
ia  the  provinces  of  Vitepsk  and  Pskqy,  6s  may  have 
ai^fcleiB  of  subsistence,  ^iAter'fbr  mari  or  beast^  beyond 
their  immediate  w4int,  are  hereby  ordered  to  deliver 
them  to  officers  audiorised  to  teceive  them,  and  for 
which  they  shall  be  paid  the  fuH  value'  out  of  the  Impe- 
rial treasury.  The  owners  of  growing  crops  within  the 
distance  of  the  line  T)f  the  enemy's  march,  are  com- 
manded to  destroy  them,  and  their  loss  shall  be  reim- 
bursed. Hie  proprietors  of  magazines,  either  of  pro- 
visions or  clothing,  are  required  to  deliver  them  to  the 
commissaries  for  the  use  of  the  army,  'and  (hey  will  be 
liberally  remunerated.  In  general,  the  spirit  of  this 
order  is  to  be  carried  into  execution  in  regard  to  all  ar- 
tides,  whether  of  aubsistence,  of  clothing,  br'ofcon-' 
veyance,  which  thay  bi6  considered  tiseflil  to' the  in- 
vaders; atad'all  tufefgistrat^silrcrmafde  responsible  for 
the  due  fulfilment  jof  these  our  commands. 

After  the  defeat  ofDavoust,  by  Prince  Bagration,  the 
following  ukase  was  issued  by  Alexander : 

''The  en^my  has  entered  our  territories,  and' conti- 
nues'to  <;arry  his  arms  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  hoping 
by  his*  strength  and  his  ftary  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  this  mighty  empire.  He  has  formed  in  his  tnind  the 
base  determination  to  destroy  the  glory  and  pr^ysperity 
of  our  countryv  'Wiih's6btlet/1n'1iis  heaii,  and  deceit 
oh  his  lips,  he  is  bringing  everlasting  chains  aad  fetters  j^*^ 
into  it    Wefiave  called  on  the  Almighty  Ifbrassistanc^'^^ 
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and  huFe  impaled  la  bin  Cn?  Mcdetee^t  Oor  .armies 
glow  with  Talonr  to  cniah  him  to.  defeat  him,  and  tp, 
<friye  from  the  faee  of  our  oonotry  all  tboae  who  vmy 
rfm»in  uod^royed.  Oo  their  fortitude  aod  atreogljli 
^e  plac^  our  firmest  reliaMe;  but  wa  ea^oo^  coaceal 
from  our  iojral  sobjeeta,  Oiaft  the  forces  of  the.  different 
uatiQiis  he  has  assembled  are  greati  and  that  bis  lemo- 
njLy  demands  our  most  valiant  aud  resolute  exeriioiis* 
l^^ilh  all  the  hopee  isra  place,  iu.  our  g^lltut  army»  we 
therefore  if^m  it  iiidispeosably  i^epesaary  to  aniemble. 
i^w.  fiiRceii  is  Ibe  iolerior.of  the  empire,  which,  (Striking: 
the  epemy  anew,  with  lQmr«  if  ill  (onna  secopd<becrier 
11^  i|uppo|t  (4  thefiiaib  Is  defend  ibe  hmi^  the  witab, 
ai^d  cbildreii,  of.  aU  ouk  subject  We  bare  already 
called  on  our  metropeliv  ^  Moscow,  and  wc(  qow  caU 
01^  our  loyal  subjecfe  of  all  classes,  and  ranks,  both 
ecdesiastiGal  und  cirJU  earnestly  remmmendiog  them^ 
indiridqelly  and:genefaUy,toriaeaadco-operste  against 
all  h^tije  designs  a^d  attee^Mu  M  QV^y  9tep  i^baU 
the  in^rader  4pij^  t||ejpyid  ^psof  Rowa^c^mb^Mug  him 
with  all  their  sf^^nglb,  ^nd  all  their  nwape,  witbput  at- 
tjending  to  his  ifiles  iind  deceit,  In  eYery  noblfiman 
shall  be.  fipd  9  Pojarsj||;pi ;  ia  ^vjery  pf^^le^iafilic  a  ^ajitr 
2(19 ;  in  eyery  citi?^/  a  Mipin*  Moft  eipj^fanl.  nobility 
of  Russia!  i|  i»^  ye  tli^t  at  sfl  tiin^#  h^v^L  ba^p  the  ser 
▼ionrs  of  yoar  i;oo^try,  .  HHosI  holy  synod  anjl  cljergy  I 
ye  hare  always,  wijth.yoiir  f<f rr^nt  pniyeijiy  ^}^^  ^iiy^^ 
blessings  o^  the,  ep^ife» 

'* Natives  of  Russia!  ye  ra|iant  descendants  pf  the 
braye  Sclavoniai^y  ho;w  oi^en^avp  ye  dafhe4,  the  teeth 
of  lions  aifd  tigers  that,  were  rushing  npop,  ypq.  With 
tbjB  cross  ill  your  hefut,  aqd  the  swpfil.iii  your  head,  np 
^rt|ial  force  can  vanquish  yjpUf 

^For  the  first  forqiation  of  the  beforf-n^en^ioi^ed 
forces,  it  is  proposed  to.  the  uobilily,  in  all  tbp  gorprn- 
inents,  to  assemble  the  ipeq  they,  infpnd  for  the  defence 
pf  the  counti;y,  cbposjng  ,o(^<;e;:s,  frpqi  an^ppg  tbem- 
selvesy  and  nje/i^ing,  1^  acopont  of  ifiek  p^mbef]p  to 
'  lioBcow,  wbe^js  a  fKitn^papdeir-ip-clfipf.  iif^lj^/be  ap; 
pointed. 

**  Caw^  Mffr  Poloiik,  Jutf  6,  1812.'' 

This  and 
people  prbdu 

out  the  Russian  empire  seemed 
thusiastic  spirii;^^  {v^^^^if,;  W/|  offpi^<>f  l^istppp^, 
in  raising  lerief  and  mppjgr,  rsri?»iffi^*?  %^h  ^f^F^ 

Moscow  prppof^d,  to  i^is^  ^p^  c<q^pip  eigjhjly  thousand 

men ;  thp  goverp^nfent  ^(iSffk^tjfi^  iwent^^  thousand ; 

apd  the  gove|-pment  of  K^ilgf^  ti|r^iily-three  thousand 

4t     ineni,  cavalry  and  infantry:  tne  emperor^s  sister  also^ 


desire  to  ra^e  a  regim^ft^t  oii;  kfi^f^W/^  fH^f^  i  V  ^iU 
appear  firppii  the  fi^I^owing  exn^if^.^f  onf^  of  %r  l^,ltei[f ; 

/*  At  a  time  wl}«n  pyerj^Rpssi^  ?4^i?^  ^,  inspired 
with  love  for  thpir  native  conntry,  and  devoUon  for  its 
n|onarcb,--4if^  a  timp  wbj^^  tp  repnl^  the  eof  i^y  aiud 
prefi^rye  the  geperal  safety,  i^  is.  njfces^ry  to  make^ 
great  sacrifices  mid  use  evprj  pxei^ion^rT-^  have  not 
been  ablp  to  repel  thp  feelings  of  n^y  hea^  in  takioj* 
ap  active  p^rt  in  fipmAshjpg  thp,  n^eitlis  of  snpply  fpr 
om  ifarl;ke  prepa|»Jtipn|k    Afte/  b|iv,ipg  app!'^  ^  ¥^. 
ipipeiria^  piaje^ty,  my  b^lovpd  lord  and,  brother,  fpr  l{ii(, 
opprobation  and  permission,  I  have  to  turn  tfi  yo^i  i^i|l 
th;pfig|bi  ypur  a^tance  <;ariy  intp  eSeft  9^  purpose  I 
have  conppived,  firpm  tb^  inosi  unbouQjdeif.  i;eaf  for  tb<) 
hopfMip  aif d  weifarp  of  n^y  bplpyed  cpu^t^»  apd  for  tlie 
nsost  affectionate  lorp  fpr  its  nioparpb^    It  is  my  wish 
tp.raisp,  on  ipy  l^cjreditary  pptates,  twelve. hundred  war- 
rior^i  to  wl^pp}  sppapte  regulatipn^  will  bp  given  by; 
me,  and  whom  I  will  arm  and  maintain  at  my  owp  ex- 
pjsnse.    I  bnye  not  the  lepfit^  doubt  biif ^  i^aU  according 
to  t^e  in/^trpi^tipps  yop.  will  qapse  to  bp  giv^p,  this  cpor, 
sf^ptipp  will  l^p  performj^fj,  with  the  greptcist  siicce^;. 
ap^  that  thosp  who  shall  b^  setpctj^ji)  for  thp  ^efejice.of 
their  rpljgipp  and  counlryi  will,  by  t^ejr  distjpguii^l^ed. 
Zfsal,  sppn  bepoiiie  e^uartp  pljder  warriors." 

Not  withstanding  some  sucppsspjiwbicii^werpojbtained, 
b^  the  Russipn  armies  whep  thpy  engag^  the  en^i^y^ 
the  sypteip  of  protracted  warfare  was  Judged  t^  h^  the 
most  conducive  to  the  final  destruction  p^  tbe.inyadenBi; 
as  will  appear  from  the  following;  prpplsmatjoa  puUis|H 
ed  in  general  orders,  by  t|ie  poi|uiiander-ip«chief,  Ge». 
nen^  Benningsen: 

^Russians!  the  enemy  bps  qnjttpd  the  J)wiiia,^a^}{^ 
has  announced  his  intention  of  offering  pattjle.  )le  ap-. 
cupea  you  of  timidity,  becausp  he  mistakes,  or  affectp 
to  mistakp,  the  policy  of  yopy  systpni.  Can  be,  then, 
have  forgptten  tjbe  chastisement  which  yopr  va)opr  ip^ 
flicted  at  bipaibonrg  and  l^ire;  wherever,  in  afipr^  it  hpa. 
been  deemed  proper  tp  oppose  himf  iDesperat^  Pv(^ 
sels  are  alone  compatible  with  the  enteiprise  hp  has. 
undertaken,  and  the  perils  of  his  situation :  but  shall . 
we,  therefore,  be  imprudent,  and  forego  our.pwi^  m- 
vantages  f  He  would  march  to  Moscow-^let  him^  .p^i 
can  he,  by  t|ie  temporaiy  possession  of  that  city,  con- 
quer the  empire  of  Russia,  and  sul^ugajte.a  population 
of  thirty  milliopsf  At  the  distance  of  nearly' 'eigjit 
hundrpd  miles  from  his  resources,  he  wpntd  not,  even  if 
victorious,  escape  the  fate  of  the  warrior  Charles  XIL 
When  pressed,  on  every  side  by  hostile  i^rmies,  witji  n 
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*<Ra88ians!  rdjr  on  your  emp^ror^  and  the  com- 
mandera  whom  he  has  appointed*  He  J^now^  the  ar- 
dent and  jodighan^  valour  which  bnrna  in  tlie  bqsoois 
of  hia  soldiers,  at  the  boast  of  the  epemy.  He  knows 
that  they  are  eager  for  battle,  that  they  grieve  at  ito 
b^ing  deferred,  and  at  tl^e  thought  of  r^tiring>  This 
cruel  necessity  will  not  exist  lopg*  £v^^  now  the  pe- 
riod of  its  duration  lessens.  Alre^  are  our  aUies 
preparing  to  mepace  the  rear  of  the  invader;  while  be, 
inveigled  too  far  to  retreat  wjth  impqnity,  wi]|  aoon 
have  to  combat  with  the  inclemency  of  winter,  with  fet' 
nine^  and  with  innumerable  armies  of  Russians.  Sol- 
diers, when  the  period  for  offering  battle  arrives^  your 
emperor  will  give  the  signal,  and  will  person^illy  wifc- 
^^Z^^  exploits,  that  he  may  reward  your  falour. 

OSigi^d)  ^Awx^JxPE^r 

At  the  oommsMein^nt  of  the  invaeioB.  ef  Russia, 
'^WWfMfi  aeemed  imdwed.  l^  make  si  pmri^  at  once 
fof  9l*  Petenibmgh»  prabpj^y  enpposing  that  the  cap*^ 
tpiif  iff  imwnent  danger  oC  that  aelnipolia  wonM  tev* 
mmale  the  war*  Bnf.  the  pl«^  pumned  by  tke  Rnasiae 
Cftpwandfra,  to  dmw  the  pp:i«9Ppa|.  ipree.qf  theie  anta^ 
gpftisf  towards  the  Dnieper,  necesaafily  ohangitd  that 
q(  their  invader^  who  noff  directed;  bfti:  attentfon.iotlks 
pqmi^ipB  qf  Moscow,'  the  apci^nt  <)apjtfa  of  ifae  iSOH 


Ofi  the.  battle  of  Borodino^  whidi^  innnediately^  pre* 
CMied  the  oeptere  of  Moaeow.  by  the  Weneh,  the  fMu 
lowing  eopmet  acomiDt  was  eproelated  ai  8t  Petere- 
biurgli;. 

<*the1lussian  army  retreated  upon  the  village  of  B6- 
rodino,  between  Mojaisk  and  Irisk,  on-  the  high  road,  to 
Moscow.  It  was  here  reinforced'  by  thirteen  thousand 
effective  men,  under  General  Mttoradovitch,  and  tweqty- 
one  thousand  liiilitia,  chiefly  armed  with  pikes,  under 
General  Markoffl  The  total  number  of  the  Russian 
ainny^  exdosive  of  militia,  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  five, thousand  effective  men:  the  TVench  army 
aasennted  to  thirty^one  thousand;  reinforcements  having 
been  drawn. to  it  from  the  military  posts  occupied  by 
cbe  enemy. 

•*  Buonaparte,  contrary  to  all  expectation,^  as  he  had 
omittedthe  favourable  moment  for attackiiig'the  ijussiahs 
on  dieir  march  fr6m  Smolensk  to  repass, the  Dnieper^ 
presented  his  army  in  order  of'battt^,  on  the  ^th  of 
September.  It  is  possible,  that  the  recent  appointpient 
of  V'  .i.«'e  KtttusoflT  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Rvs- 
sian  armies,  had  baffled  bis  hope  of  peacf>;  and  that 
he  found  himself  now  obliged  to  efect  that  by  force, 
wbich  he  was  in  hopes  to  have  obt|tined  by  the  influ- 
«o*  €f  liar  on  the  BoMJiancilbinet.  Certain  it  is,  that  be 


regretted  hi*  former -negleot,  apd  that  be  said,  <1  kavf^ 
.lost  a  most  brilliant  opportunity/ 

**  Prince  Bagration's  army  sustained  the  Russian  Ukf 
but  it  was  very  much  advanced  in  front  of  the  ceMie 
fand  right.  A  battery  of  eeven  guns,  on  a  hill,  fovesetf 
the  advance  of  Prince  Bi^^tioq'f  armyy  which  may 
be  called  the  aecond  army 

^The  action  was  begun  abont  two  oVlook  m  tb> 
afternoon  of  the  6th  of  September,  and  was  forioosly 
contested  on  both  aides  until  nearly  dark,  when  the 
enemy  took  possession  of  the  hill  and  baltery*  and 
compelled  the  second  arnijy  to  retire,  and  lake  up  ka 
position  in  alignment  with  the  first  army,  keeping  some 
hills  in  its  front,  on  which  batteries  were  erected.  On 
the, morning  of  the  7|h,  the  French,  with  all  their  force, 
again  fell  upon  Prince  Bagration;  after  a  desperate  re* 
aistance,  brokd  in  upon  him,  obliged  him  to  retresit  in 
some  disorder  i  and  the  reserves  of  the  first  army  were 
under  the  necessity  of  moving  to  the  left  and  front,  to 
cover  hia  works,,  and  oppose  the  enemy,  wbich  service 
was  effectually  executed ;  and  the  second  army  being 
rallied  again,  advanced  to  battle,  and,  in  its  tnm,  sop* 
ported  the  troops  which  had  covered  it.  T4ie  Rassieq 
line,  however,  was  obliged  tp  throw  back  its  left  a 
little,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  a  part  of  the  centre 
and  right.  M  the  salient  |)pint  of  this  anjj^e  was  a  ba^ 
tery,  which,  if  taken  and  kept  by  the  enemy,  would 
liave  commanded  the  whole  Rnasiaii  position,  and  ob- 
liged a  retreat. 

I  '*  Buonaparte,  finding,  that  the  Russians  remainedl 
Eteady,  notwithstanding^  the  constant  and  trenmndous 
re  of  artillery,  resolved  to  have  this  woirk carried.  Ta- 
ions  attempts  were  made  during  the  day  bytbe  cavalry 
njd  infantry;  but  they  were  always  repulsed.    Towards 

tine  o'clock  in  the  morning,,  however.  General  Bonami 
ad  lodged  himself  in  the  battery*  in  front  of  the  Rua- 
Wan.  left;  but  General  Gocmouloff;  seiaing  the  com^ 
piand  qf  a  Column,  rushed  uppntthe  hnttery,  re-earried 
it,'  and  put  every  man  in  it  to  the  bi^onet,  except  Ge- 
neral Bonami,  who  e«ic»pe4  with  twenty  wovoch,  one 
Ef  which  struck  into  his  breast.  Towards  dusk  the 
neiny's  force  retired,  abandoniiig.  the  battery,  which 
pe  had  ag^in.  carried  about  four  o'clock  in  the'after<- 
^oon,  and .  which  had  been  taken  and  retaken  thiee 
^inies  during  the  day.  He-  gradually,  withdrew  upon 
^ome^works  ifh}»  r^ar,.out  of  can^wm-ebot,  and  firom 
th?Hce  fell  back  about-  iMfo  worsts  and  a  half  with  his 
main  bod j^  giving^ocders<for  bis  heavy  guns  to  retire^ 
upon  Mojajsk.  The  Rm^sian  army, remained  upon  the 
field  until  the  next  evening,  whence  Prince  Kutusofffeir 
back  three  werstf  with  bis  main  bpdy,  and  lefk  General 
PlatofF  with  ^is  ^9Siacks  to  oc^u^.tbe  «^ 
ef  Borodino.  ^  ^  O 
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^  Thus  termioated)  in  the  field,  the' memorable  battle 
of  BorodinOy  and  so  far  it  J^embled  the  battle  of  Ey-' 
lati— -but  not  in  its  consequences ;  for  Eyiau  preserved 
Koningsberg,  whereas  Borodino  a.ccelerated  the  loss  of 
Moscow.  It  may  be  said,  ho^exer,  Borodino,  theore- 
tically, was  in  the  field  a  more  decisive  victory  than 
Eylau,  as  the  Russians  there  quitted  the  ground  during 
the  same  night,  whereas,  at  Borodino,  it  was  the  enemy 
who  withdrew. 

**ln  its  progress,  however;  it  greatly  differed  from 
Eylau:  for  Borodino  was  a  battle  on  points;  Eylau 
was  a  parade  battle,'  general  throughout  the  line,  and 
covering  every  man  in  the  field  with  its  iron  canopy. 
The  Russians  had  more  than  six  hundred  guns  in  the 
field;  but  the  fire  was  sustained  by  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  pieces.' 

f'  The  loss  at  Borodino  to  the  Russian  army  was  cer- 
tainly severe;  as  it  now  appears,  that  twenty-five  thou- 
sand were  killed  or  wounded,  and  above  fifteen  hun- 
dred officers,  of  whom  three  generals  were  killed  and 
nine  wounded.  ^ 

^  The  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  but  be  more  con- 
siderable ;  calculation  so  far  could  not  err :  biit  it  now 
appears,  from  their  own  correspondence,  that  they  esti- 
mate their  loss  at  twenty-six  generals  hora  de  comhaty 
(of  whom  seven  were  killed,)  and  thirty-five  thousand 


men. 


The  illustrious  veteran  Prince  Kutusoff  was  now  ap- 
pointed field-marshal,  with  a  grant  of  one  hundred 
thousand  rubles.  The  emperor  also  ordered  five  rubles 
to  be  given  to  every  soldier  who  was  engaged  in  this 
memorable  battle. 

The  Russian  gerieral  found  it  necessary  to  retire  a 
•hort  distance  on  the  Moscow  road,  and  designed  to 
take  up  a  position  within  two  or  three  wersts  of  Mos- 
4)ow;  but,  as  this  appeared  unfavourable,  he  continued 
lis  retreat  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  beyond  Mos- 
cow, leaving  the' French  to  enter  the  city,  which  they 
did  on  the  14th  of  Octoben 

Previous,  howcfver,  to  the  abandonment  of  Mescow 
by  the  Russians,  all  the  most  valuable  property  was  re- 
moved from  the  city^  the  magazines,  stores,  &c.  were 
set  on  fire ;  and  that  the  latter  object  might  be  success- 
fully accomplished,  every  fire-engine  was  removed  or 
destroyed.  The  governor,  Rastapchin,  had  concerted 
these  measures  with  the  commander-in-chief,  and  in- 
duced about  forty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  to  fol- 
low him  to  the  army.  The  others  fled  in  all  directions, 
and  but  very  few  remained  to  witness  the  entry  of  the 
invaders. 

The  circumstances  which  compelled  Prince  Kutusoff 
to  give  up  the  ancient  capital,  are  explained  in  the  fol 
lowiim^  report  to  the  emperor  •    ' 


"After  the  sanguinary,  though  victoHous,  battle 
fought  by  your  majesty's  troops  on  the  7lh  of  Septem- 
ber, I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  position  near  Borodinp,' 
for  reasons  which  I  have  already  stated  to  your  majesty* 
After  that  battle,  the  armies  were  much  weakened; 
under  such  circumstances  we  approached  Moscow, 
having  daily  much  fighting  with  the  enemy's  advanced 
guard.  Tlie  reinforcements  which  I  hoped  to  meet 
with  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  enemy  formed  two  new 
columns,  one  on  the  Borosk,  and  the  other  on  the  Zwe- 
nigorod  roads,  with  a  view  of  acting  against  my  re- 
serve near  Moscow.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  could 
not  risk  another  battle,  the  issue  of  which  would  not 
only  have  been  destructive  to  the  army,  but  would  have 
reduced  Moscow  to  ashes.  In  this  lamentable  situa- 
tion, and  after  consulting  my  generals,  amongst  whom 
there  were  some  of  a  different  opinion,  1  was  .compelled 
to  l«t'  die  eneniy  enter  'Moscow ;  out^  of  which  all  the 
vmluables/^besloreslnthe  arsenics,  and  almost  all  other 
"property,  imperial  or  private,  were  previously  oonvey- 
«d;  and  Bcaa*ceiy  a  single  inbabiti^nt  remained  in  the' 
town.  I  take  the  liberty  most  humbly  to  represent  to 
your  majesty,  that  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  into  Mos- 
cow is  not  to  be  considei^ed  as  the  annihilation  of  the 
empire.  I  am  making  a  movement  with  my-ariny  to- 
wards the  Tbula  road.  This  will  enable  me  to  keep 
open  my  communications  with  the  neighbouriQg  go^ 
vernments :  any  other  measure  would  have  presented 
this,  and  also  have  separated  me  from: the  armies  of 
Tormazoff  and  Tchichagoff.  I  must  conftss^  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  capital  is  very  painful ;  but,  con- 
sidering^ the  advantages  which  may  accrue  to  us  from 
it,  and  particularly  the  preservation  of  our  armies,  it  is 
no  longer  to  be  lamented:  and  I  now  proceed  to  occupy 
with  my  forces  a  line  by  which  I  shall  command  the 
roads  leading  to  Toula  and  Kalouga,  annoy  the  whole 
line  of  the  enemy  extending  from  Smolensk  to  Moscow, 
and  be  enabled  to  cut  off  all  reinforcemei^  .marching 
to  join  hiqi  from  the  rean  By  thus  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy,  I  hope  to  compel  him  to  quit 
Moscow^  and  to  change  his  whole  line  of  4>p!erations. 

<< General  Winzingerode  has  received  orders  from, 
me  to  post  himself  on  the  Twer  road,  apd  to  detach.a 
regiment  of  cossacks  on  that  to  Yarosiaff,  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  from  being  molested  by  small  bodies  of 
the  enemy.  I  am  at  no  great  distajQ^e  from  Moscow  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  I  have  collected  my  troops,  I  sh^II  with 
confidence  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  As  long^ 
as  the  army  ^f  your  imperial  maj^ty  is  entire,  and  ani- 
mated widi  its  known  courage  and.  zeal,  the^.loss  of 
Moscow  is  not  yet  the.lo^s  pf  the  empire*,  :  Fpr.tJ^e.rest, 
your  majesty  may  be  assjured^  that^thii  ;ej<;9it»ii  the 
I  necessarv  consequence  iof  the  loss  of  Smolensk.^  '^^ 
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Oa  ^  IMi  of  October,  Prinee  Knttwoff  defieaittd 
^m  Freneh  luultr  Murat,  wko  wau  tudraaoMigr  towards 
.the  mpatk  with  f(Ni7-fiT«  IhouMtid  men ;  and,  on  the 
«^Kt  day  Baanaparte  ^qoitlad  Moaeow,  which  was  re- 
<coftefad  bjiha  fiusnaai.  Oli  Ah  oceaston,  the  fUlow- 
ing  proclamation  was  issaea  by  Alexander : 

^^fittssiana!  at  bagth  the  enemy  of  our  eountty,  f)ie 
Hha  4)f  its  JodepeBdenee  jind  freedom,  has  experienced 
M  portien  #f  that  ierrflble  veageatiee  which  Ms  aaibi- 
tkmm  and  «mprincipled  aggroocieo  ba^  aroased.  From 
ihe  period  of  his  march  fM>m  Wilaa,  bis  armies,  §7*eat 
fa  aaadMr,  assared  in  toUmit  and  diaciplioe,  and  elated 
4it  ibe  femembraace  of  nctoriee  gained  in  other  regions, 
threatened  nothing  less  Ibaa  the  online  subjugation  of 
Sassis.  The  system  wbiob  we  bad  thought  fit  to  adopt 
atrengfhenod  that  confidence.  The  sanguinary  batdes 
linight  on  his  route,  w^  which  ^ve  bim  a  temporary 
possession  of  Smolensk,  flattered  htm  with  all  the  itln- 
aions  of  victory.  He  reached  Bloaeow,  and  be  believed 
htmjielf  invincible  and  4nT«liiembIe.  He  now  exulted 
in  ihe  idea  of  reaping  .the  fruit  of  bis  toils  $  of  obtain- 
ing  for  bis  soldiers  comfortable  winter-quarters;  and 
^  sending  out  from  ibence,  in  the  .ensuing  spring, 
SeeA  foaces  to  ra^^age  and  bum  our  cities,  make  cap-. 
<ives  of  our  countrymen,  tK^erthrow  our  taws  and  "boiy 
-religion,  and  anhject  every  thing  to  his  lawless  will. 
Vain  presumptuous  hope!  Insolent  degrading  menace! 
A  population  of  forty  nrillioas,  attached  to  their  sove- 
jreign  and  country,  and  devoted  to  tbeir  religion  and 
•laws,  cannot  be  conquered  by  a  heterogeneous  foree, 
"which  ho  cotfld  muster,  even  wiere  it  treble  ito  late 
'amount.  ^ 

'*<<Seareely  had  he  reached  Moscow,  and  attempted, 
^o  repose  amidst  its  burntng  ruins,  when  be  found  htm-; 
Mif  encircled  by  the  bayonets  of  our  troops.  He  then,; 
ttoo  late,  discovered,  4faot  the  possession  of  Moscow, 
-was  not  the  conqujest  of  the  empire;  that  *bis temerity, 
had  led  bim  into  a  -snare,  and  thiit.he  must  dioose'be-: 
^qveen  retreat  or  annihilation  :  he  preferred  the  Ibriner,: 
«iid  the  coBsequences  are  already  visible. 

^HuoBfaos !  the  Aknigbty  has  beard  ^ur  wishes,  and 
4trowiied  our  efforts  with  success.  Every  where  the 
enemy  is  in  motion :  for  disorderly  movements  betrayed  • 
hcs  apprehensions:  gladly  would '  he  cooipo^ind  for! 
safety ;  'but  policy  and  justice  alike  demand  the  terrible' 
infliction.  The  history  of  liis  daring  invasion  must  not; 
be  related  without  the  terrible  catastrophe  by  which  it! 
iraa «tteiided.  An  hundred  thousand  men  sacrificed  to! 
him  fraBtic  preswmption,  attest  your  vol*our  and  devotion; 
4d  yonr  country,  and  must^eter  him  from  a  repetition j 
«f  Ins  impmcticablo  desig:n.  Mu^h,  however,  yet  re-i 
mains  to  be  done  «nd  4batis  in  your  power.    liCt  4fael 


line  of  his  retivsat  be  rendered  aKMnorable  by  your  ho- 
nest indignation ;  destroy  every  thing  which  can  be  of 
sarvioe  to  him,  and  our  oomAander8,bavo  offdoes  to  re- 
munerate you;  nender  your  bridges,  your  roads,  iai- 
passaUe ;  in  fine,  adopt  and  execute  the  auggostiooa  of 
a  brave,  wise,  and  patriotic  heait,  and  shew  youcaelvos 
deserving  the  thanks  of  your  oottoitrjr  aad  your  oods- 

HWigB. 

^  Should  the  nemaias  of  the  enemy's  ferof  osiaaf«  to 
our  imperial  firontiers,  and  attempt  to  winter  there,  A^y 
asiist  prepare  to  eacountor  aU  the  rigours  of  the  cli- 
flsate,  and  iho  traloostts  attaeka  ^f  our  troops.  Urns, 
harassed,  oKlumatod,  and  defeated,  ihoy  shall  for  over 
bo  prevontod  fimn  renewing  their  pseaamptQaw  at- 
teaspt.^ 

The  daily  losses  which  the  Frencli  npw  ^ipstaiaed» 
.and  the  distress  the^siiSiBJred  in  ibeir  rati^a^,  d^oye 
th^i^  cQiapletely  u^  iies^a^r ;  ^o  that  njin^hers  aan^eii^ 
dered  wiJjhovl  reaislaoce;  wjbilat  otfajeira,  ini^apabJie  of 
further  exertion^  Aaid  4owj|^  oj»  th«  side  (QJT  the  iY)^d«f 
and  perisb^d  with  haiw^r,  fatigue,  and  int^9^  /^oM. 

Oo  the  15^h  of  Nov^^iber,  bis  imperial  vmi^yi^wi^ 
the  foUo wing  proic^imi^ioa ; 

^  It  is  sretl  known  to  the  wbde  world  in  iwhat  matiF 
nor  the  enemy  boa  entered  the  boundaries  iif  aDr<ODi- 
pm.  No  'fldfians  that  have  been  resorted  to,  by  the 
punctual  folfilmont  of  poaceaUe  atipuhrtions,  nor  aar 
steady  ondeavoura  by  M  possible  means  to  av«it  the 
efeots  of  a  eangv^ary  and  destruotivo  war,  have  bean 
aUe  to  ohe6k  his  obstinate  design,  in  which  ho  has  ' 
ohown  bioMelf  entirely  immovoaUe.  H^ilh  peaeefi|l 
promises  on  bis  tongoe,  be  never  ceased  to  thjuk  on 
war.  At  length,  having  cdlected  a  large  army,  and 
stvoagtheoed  it  with  Austrian,  Pnassian,  Bavarian,  W^- 
tembwRg,  Westphalian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
•and  Polish  regiments,  who  were  constrained  through 
disgrace  and  fear,  he  put  himself  in  motfon  with  this 
imnMOse  force,  supplied  wi^h  vaat  qnantitiei^of  artiUery, 
and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  our  ooi^try*  Mur- 
ilor,  fire,  and  deslruotioa,  were  the  attendants  on-  bis  . 
ms^ch.  The  plundered  property<*r«tbe  burning  towns 
and  viHages — the  smoking  ruins  of  Moscow  — the 
kremlin  blown  up  into  ihe  air-— the  teasples  and  akai% 
of  God  destroyed — in  a  word,  all  kinds  of  cruelty  and 
barbarity  hitherto  unheard  of,  at  -length*  prove  by  has  i 
•own  actions  that  |hey  baire  long  been  lying  ooqcea|ed 
inibe  depth  of  his  mind.  Tbe^mighly  and  happy  Itua- 
sian  empire,  which  possesses  every  thing  in  abmidanco 
•awakened  in  the  heart  ^of  the  enemy*  emotions  of  eov^ 
and  dread.  The  poqpession  of  the  whole  worid  could 
not  satisfy  Mm,  so  long  as  the  fertile  fields  of  Kasaia 
olitt  were  happy*    Fid  of  ibisonay  and  Jintemal  hatred^ 
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he  revelFed,  and  arrang'ed  in  bis  mind,  all  manner,  of 
eyil  means  by  which  he  might  give  a  dreadful  blow  to 
her  power,  and  bring  general  destruction  on  her  pros- 
perity. *  He  also  thought,  by  cunning  and  flattery,  to 
shake  the  fidelity  of  our  subjects;  by  the  defilement  of 
the  sanctuaries,  and  of  .God's  temples^  to  make  religion 
unsteady;  and  to  strike  the  national  sight  with  follies 
and  extravagancies.  On  these  hopes  he  built  his  de- 
•tractive  plans,  and  with  them  he  forced  himself,  like 
a  pestilential  tempest,  into  the  heart  of  Russia. 

**  The  whole  world  has  fixed  its  attention  on  our  suf- 
fering country,  and,  inwardly  moved,  thought  they  be- 
held, in  the  reflection  of  the  flames  of  Moscow,  the 
last  day  of  the  existence  of  our  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. But,  great  and  mighty,  is  the  God  of  justice! 
,  the  triumph  of  the  enemy  was  of  short  duration. — 
Pressed  on  all  sides  by  our  valiant  armies  and  levies, 
be  soon  discovered  that,  by  his  temerity,  be  had  ven- 
tured too  far,  and  that  he  could  not,  either  by  his  va- 
liant army,  his  seducements,  or  "his  cruelties,  inspire 
the  loyal  and  valiant  Russians  with  fear,  nor  save  him- 
self from  destruction.  Afler  many  fruitless  endeavours, 
and  now  that  he  has  seen  his  numerous  troops  every 
where  beaten  and  destroyed,  he  now,  with  the  small 
-remahMof  them,  seeks  his  personal  safety  in  the  rapi- 
dity of  his,  flight  He  flies  from  Moscow  with  as  much 
fear  and  depression  as^he  advanced  against  it  .with 
vride  and  insolence;  he  flies,  leaving  his  cannon  be- 
Aind  him,  throwing  away  his  baggage,  and  sacrificing 
every  thing  that  can  retard  the  rapidity  of  his  flight 
Thousands  of  fugitives  daily  fall  to  the  earth,  and  ex- 
pire. In  such  a  manner  does  the  just  vengeance  of 
God  punish  those  who  insult  his  temples.  Whilst  we, 
with  paternal  tenderness  and  joyful'  heart,  observe  the 
great  and  praiseworthy  actions  of  our  faithful  subjects, 
we  carry,  our  most  lively  gratitude  to  the  first  cause  of 
all  good — the  Almighty  God;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
we  have  to  express  our  thanks  in  the  name  of.  our 
country,  to  all  our  loyal  subjects,  as  the  true  sons  of 
Russia.  By  their  general  energy  and  zeal,  the  force  of 
the  enemy  is  brought  down  to  the  lowest  degree  of  de- 
dine  ;  for  the  greater  part  has  either  been  annihilated 
or  made  prisoners.  All  have  unanimously  joined  in 
this  work.  Our  valiiant  armies  have  every  where  de- 
feated the  en6my.  The  higher  nobility  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  sacrifices  of  all  kinds.  The 
loyal  people,  bui'ghers,  and  peasantry,  have  given  such 
proo&  of  fidelity  and  love  for  their  country,  as  can  only 
be  expected  of  the  Russian  Ration.  They  have  zea- 
lously and  voluntarily  entered  into  the  hastily-raised 
levies,  and  have  shewn  a  courage  and  resolution  equal 
to  veteran  warriors.  They  have^  with  the  same/orce 
and  intrepidity,  penetrated  the  enemy's  regiments,  with 


the  same  implements  with  which  they  only  a  few  wie^ks 
before  turned  up  the  fields.  In  this  manner,  the  troops 
of  levies  sent  from  St  Petersburgb .  and  Novc^rod^ 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  forces  under  Count  Wit- 
genstein,-  have  behaved  themselves,  especially  at  Po- 
lotsk, and  other  places. 

^  We  have,  also,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  perceived, 
by  the  reports  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  ar- 
mies, and  from  other  generals,  that,  in  seveml  engage- 
ments, and  particularly  those  in  Moscow  and  Kalouga* 
the  country  people  have  armed  themselves,  .chosen 
their  own  leaders,  and  not  only  resisted  all  attempts  at 
reducing  them,  but  also  sustained  all  the  calamities  that 
have  befallen  them,  with  the  perseverance  of  martyrs. 
Often  have  they  united  themselves  with  our  detach^ 
menis,  and  assisted  them  in  making  their  enterprises 
and  attacks  against  the  enemy.  Maby  villagers  have 
secreted  their  families  and  infants,  in  the  woods;  and 
the  inhabitants,  with  armed  bands  and  inconceivable 
courage,  (under  engagements  on  the  Holy  Gospel  not 
to  leave  each  other  in  danger,)  have  defended  them* 
selves,  and  whenever  the  enemy  shewed  hin^self  have 
fallen  upon  him :  so  that  many  thousands  of  them  have 
been  cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed  by  the  peasants,  »and 
even  by  their  women ;  and  numbers  .  taken  prisoners^ 
who  were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  the  humanity  of 
those  very  people  whom  they  came  to  plunder  and  de- 
stroy. 

**So  high  a  purpose,  and  such  invincible  perseve- 
rance in  the  whole  nation,  does  it  immortal  honour, 
worthy  of  being  preserved  in  the  minds  of  posterity. 
With  the  courage  of  such  a .  nation,  we  entertain  the 
most  well-founded  hopes ;  whilst  we,  jointly  with  the 
true  church  and  the  holy  synod  and  clergy;  supplicate 
God's  assistance,  that  if  our  inveterate  enemy,  and  the 
mocker  of  God's  temple  and  holiness,  should  not  be- 
totally  destroyed  in  Russia,  yet  that  his  deep  wound9» 
and  the  blood  it  has  cost  him,,  may  bring  him  to  ac- 
knowledge her  might  and  strength. 

**  Meanwhile,  we  consider  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty, 
by  this  general  publication  before  the  whole  world,  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  the  valiant,  loyal,  and  religious 
Russian  nation ;  and  thereby  render  it  the  tribute  of 
due  justice." 

On  the  French  being  pursued  across  the  IVussiaa 
frontier,  the  following  declaration  was  issued  by  the 
Russian  commander-in-chief: 

'^At  the  moment  of  my  ordering  the  armies,  under 
my  command,  to  pass  the  Prussian  frontier,  the  empep- 
ror,  my  master,  directs  me  to  declare,  that  this.step  ui 
to  be  considered  in  no  otheir  light  than  as  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  military  eperatipns.  "^-^^-^X*^^: 
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**  Faithfal  to  the  principles  wbich  have,  at  all  times, 
ncCoated  his  condact,  his  imperial  majesty  is  guided  by 
tio  view  of  conquest.  The  sentiments  of  moderation 
which  have  ever  characterised  his  policy,  are  still  the 
same,  after  the  decisive  successes  with  which  Divine 
Providence  has  blessed  his  lejBfitimate  eflfbrts.  Peace 
«ad  independence  shall  be  their  result.  These  his 
majesty  offers,  together  with  his  assistance,  to  every 
people,  who,  being  obliged  to  oppose  him,  shall  aban- 
dqa  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  in  order  to  follow  that  of 
therr  real  interest.  I  invite  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fortunate  opening' which  the  Russian  armies  have 
produced,  and  to  unite  themselves  with  them  in  the 
pursiiit  of  an  enemy  whose  precipitate  flight  has  dis- 
covered its  loss  of  power.  It  is  to  Prussia^  in  parti- 
cular, '  to  which  this  invitation,  is  addressed.  It  is  the 
intentibii  of  his  imperial  majesty  to  put  an  end  to  the 
calamities  by  which  she  is  oppressed,  to  demonstrate 
to  her  king  the  friendship  which  he  preserves  for  him, 
and  to  restore  to  the  monarchy  of  Frederick  its  Mai 
and  its  extent.  He  hopes  that  his  Prussian  majesty, 
animated  by  sentiments  which  this  frank  declaration 
ought  to  produce,  will,  under  such  circumstance  take 
chat  part  which  the  wishes  of  tiis  people,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  his  states,  demand*  Under  this  conviction,  the 
emperor,  my  master,  has  sent  me  the  most  positive 
.  orders,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  betray  a  spirit 
of,  hostility  between  the  two  powers,  and  to  endeavour, 
within  the  Prussian  provinces,  to  soften,  as  far  as  a 
state  of  war  will  permit,  the  evils  which,  for  a  short 
time,  must  result  from  their  occupation. 

(Signed)    ^'The  marshal  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies, 
nr  «  Prince  Kutusoff  Smolensk.** 

'     This  document  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
proclamation  :— 

'^When  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  was  com* 
pelted  by  a  war  of  aggression  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
defence  of  his  states,  his  imperial  majesty,  from  the 
accuracy  of  his  combinations,  was  enabled  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  important  results  which  that  war  might 
produce  with  respect  to  the  independence  of  Europe. 
The"  most  heroic  constancy,  the  greatest  sacrifices,  have 
led  to  a  series  of  triuknphs ;  and  when  the  commander- 
in-chief,  Prince  Kutusoff  Smolensk,  led  his  victorious 
troops  beyond  the  Niemen,  the  same  principles  still 
continued  to  animate  the  sovereign.  At  ho  period  has 
Russia  been  accustomed  to  practise  that  art  (too  much 
resorted  to  in  modern  wars)  of  exaggerating,  by  false 
.statements,  the  success  of  her  arms.  But,  with  what* 
.€ver  modesty  her  details  might  now  be  penned,  they 
would  appear  incredible.    Ocular  witnesses  are  neces- 


sary to  prove  the  facts  to  France,  id  Germatiy,  and  to 
Italy,  before  the  slow  progress  of  truth  will  fill  those 
countries  with  mourning  and  consternation.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  that,  in  a  campaign  of  only^bttr 
months,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  prisonets 
should  have  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  besides  nitie 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  forty  stand  of  colours,  antl 
all  the  waggon-train  and  baggage  of  the  army.  A. 
li^t  of  the  names  of  all  tbe  generals  taken  is  hereunto 
annexed.  Froni  that  list  an  estimate  may  be  made  of 
the  number  of  superior  and  subaltern  officers  taken. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  out  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  who  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Russiii, 
not  thirty  thousand  of  them,  even  if  they  should  be 
favoured  by  fortune,  will  ever  revisit  their  country. 
The  manner  in  which  Napoleon  repassed  the  Russian 
frontier  can  assuredly  be  no  longer  a  secret  to  Europe. 
So  much  glory,  atid  so  many  advantages,  cannot,  how- 
ever, change  the  personal  dispositions  of  his  majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  The  grand  principles 
of  the  indefiendence  of  Europe  have  invariably  formed 
the  basis  of  his  policy;  for  that  policy  is  fixed  in  hi^ 
heart.  It  is  beneath  his  character  to  permit  any  endea- 
vours to  be  made  to  induce  the  people  to  resist  the 
oppression,  and  to  •  throw  off  the  yoke,  which  has 
weighed  them  down  for  twenty  years.  It  is  their  go- 
vernment whose  eyes  ought  to  be  opened  by  the  actual 
Situation  of  France.  Centuries  may  elapse  before  an 
opportunity  equally  favourable  again  presents  itself:  it 
would  be  an  abuse  of  the  goodness  of  Providence  not 
to  take  advantage  of  this  crisis  tore-construct  the  great 
work  of  the  equilibrruni  of  Europe,  and  thel-eby  to  in- 
sure public  tranquillity  and  individual  happines^.'* 

On  the  2d  of  January,  the  following  order  of  the 
day  was  issued,  at  Wiina,  by  tbe  heroic  Marshal  Ku- 
tusoff: 

*'  Brave  and  victorious  troops !  you  are  at  last  upon 
the  frontier  of  the  empire.  All  of  you  have  been  the 
preservers  of  your  country :  Russia  has  bestowed  upon 
you  this  title.  The  rapid  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  that  yon  have  supported 
in  this  campaign,  astonish  all  nations,  and  have  ac- 
quired for  you  immortatglory.  Such  briHiant  victories 
aire  altogether  unexampled.  During  two  whole  months,  ' 
your  hands  have  daily  punished  the  miscreants.  The 
road  that  they  have  pursued  is  strewed  with  dead  bo- 
dies. Their  chief,  in  his  flight,  sought  for  his  personal 
safety  alone.  Death  has  raged  in  their  ranks:  thou- 
sands fell  together  and  perished.  Thus  has  the  wrath 
of  the  Almighty  burst  over  tliem;  and  ilius  hath  lle^ 
protected  his  people. 
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<<Not  resting;  ourselres  in  the  midst  of  our  heroic 
actions,  ire  most  still  proceed  farther ;  we  must  pass 
i>ur  frontiers,  and  endearoor  to  accomplish  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy  in  the  face  of  their  alflies.  But  we  will 
not  follow  the  example  of  their  ragie  axid  frepzy,  which 
disgrace  the  soldier.  They  havip  bucnt  our  habitations, 
and  violated  our  sanctuaries !  but  you  have  beheld  in 
what  manner  the.  arm  of  the  Almighty  has  pauisbed 
their  impiety.  Let  us  be  liberal,  and  distioguish  be-^ 
tween  the  enemy  and  peaceable  inhabitants.  Justice 
and  clemency  towards  the  laUer  wUI  demonstrate  that 
we  do  not  seek  to  enslave  them,  nor  aspire  to  a  vain 
iglory ;  but  that  our  object  is,  to  bee  from  misery  and 
destruction  even  those  who  bav^  taken  up  arms  against 
Russia* 

"The  constant  desire  of  his  imperial  jnajesty  is,  dtat 
4he  tranquillity  of  the  lohabitaotB  be  not  disturbed, 
mid  that  their  projperty  remain  in  perfect  safety.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  makes  known  this  desire,  he 
confidently  expeots  that  eadi  sdUier  wiU  pay  the  Ot- 
fuost  attention  to  it,  and  that  no  individual  will  dare  to 
lorget  it :  and  I  call  upoa  the  commanders  of  corps 
aud  divisions,  in  the  name  of  his  imperial  majesty,  in 
ordiar  that  they  may  slricUy  adhere  to  this  instruction**' 

The  publication  of  this  <Nrder  was  followed,  lour  days 
afterwards,  by  the  following  proclamation : 

^  God  and  all  the  world  are  witnesses  with  what  ob- 
jects  the  enemy  entered  our  belored  country.  Nothing 
could  avert  bis  obstinate  and  malcFolent  intentions. 
Proudly  calculating  on  his  own  force,  and  on  those 
which  he  had  embodied  against  us  from  all  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  hurried  on  by  desire  of  conquest 
and  thirst  for  blood,  be  hastened  to  .penetrate  even  into 
.the  heart  of  our  great  empire,  to  apread  amongst  Us 
the  horrors  and  miseries  of  a  war  of  devastation,  and 
to  come  upon  us  by  surprise,  but  for  which  he  had  long 
been  preparing.  .  Having  foreseen,  by  former  proofs 
of  hjs  unbounded  ambition  and  violent  proceedings, 
what  bitter  suSerings  he  was  about  to  inflict  upon  us, 
and  seeing  him  already  pass  our  frontiers  with  a  fury 
which  Dothiog  could  arrest,  we  have  been  compelled, 
though  with  a  sorrowful  and  wounded  heart,  in  invok- 
ing the  aid  of  God,  to  draw  the  sword,  and  to  promise 
to  our  empire,  that  we  would  not  return  it  to  the  scab- 
bard BO  long  as  a  single  enemy  remained  in  arms  in 
our  teiritory.  We  fixed  firmly  in  our  hearts  this  deter- 
mination, relying  on  the  valour  of  the  people  whom 
God  has  confided  to  us;  and  we  have  not  been  deceiv- 
ed. What  proofs  of  courage,  of  bravery,  of  piety,  of 
fat'^nce,  and  of  fortitude,  hasnot  Russia  shewn !  The 
•^emy,  who  penetrated  into  her  bosom  with  all  his  efaa-! 


racteristic  rage  and  ferocity,  has  been  imaUb  to  draw 
from  her  a  single  sigh  by  the  severe  wounds  he  9m  ni- 
flicted. 

^  It  would  aeem,  that  with  the  blood  whieh  Aowed, 
her  spirit  of  bravery  increased ;  that  the  burniv^  vit- 
lages  animated  her  patriotism  $  and  thedeatrnction  md 
jprolanation  of  the  temples  of  God  strengthened  ker 
iaith,  and  nourished  in  h^  the  sentiment  of  implacable 
revenge.  The  army,  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  deigy, 
the  merchants,  the  people,  in  a  wotd,  all  claosea^  nil 
estates  of  the  empire,  breathed  the  same  apiril^-^  spint 
of  courage  and  of  piety,  a  love  equally  ardent  far  liieir 
God  aiid  far  their  country.  This  unanimity,  this  uni- 
versal zenl,  have  produced  effects,  such  as  have  searoeiy 
existed  in  any  age.  Let  us  contemplate  the  ensfmoua 
force  collected  ,A-om  twenty  kingdoms  and  natacms, 
united  under  the  same  standard,  by  an  ambitious  and 
atrocious  enemy,  fioshed  with  success,  which  entered 
our  country;  half  :a  million  of  soldiers,  infantry  and 
cavalry,  accompanied  by  fiAeen  himdred  pieceb  nf 
cannon.  With  thid  immense  force,  he  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Russia,  extended  himself,  and  began  to 
spread  fire  and  devastation.  But  'Six  months  have 
scarcely  elapsed  since  he  {massed  our  frontiers,  and  what 
has  become  of  himP  Let  us  cite  the  words  of  tfaeiioly 
Psalmist — *  I  myself  have  seen  the  ungodly  in  great 
power,  and  flourishing  like  a  green  bay*tree.' — ^*I  went 
by,  and,  lo!  he  was  gone :  I  sought  him,  but  hie  place 
could  no  where  be  faund.'  Psalm  xxxvii.  36,  87. 

*^  This  sublime  sentence  is  literally  and  forcibly  ne« 
complisbed  on  our  arri^nt  and  impious  enemy.  Where 
are  his  armies,  like  a  mass  of  blaiik  clouds  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  wind  f  They  are  dispersed  as  rain.  A 
great  part,  moistening  the  earth  with  their  blood,  cover 
the  fields  of  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Kalouga, 
Smolensk,  White  Russia,  and  Lithuania.  Another  part, 
equally  great,  has  been  taken  in  the -frequent  baltkl^ 
with  many  generals  and  comnmnders.  In  fine,  after 
numerous  sanguinary  combats,  whole  regiments,  im-* 
ploring  the  magnanimity  of  their  conquerors,  have  laid 
down  their  arms  before,  them.  The  rest,  composing 
a  number  equally  great,  pursued  in  their  precipitate 
flight  by  our  victorioos  troops,  overtaken  by  cold  and 
hunger,  have  strewed  the. road  from  Moscow  to  the 
frontiers  of  Russia  with  car-cases,  cannons,  waggons, 
and  baggage.  So  that,  of  tboae  numerous  forces,  a 
very  inconsiderable  ftart  of  the  soldiers,  exhausted 
and  witboutarms,  can,  witli  diifienlty,  and  almost  life- 
leuB,  return  to  their  country;  to  aarve  as  a  terrible  ex- 
ample to  their  countrymen  of  the  dreadful  sutferingn 
which  must,  overtake  those  inconaldente  ami  rash  men, 
who  dare  to  carry  their  hostile  designs  into  the  boaoaa 
-of  powerful  Russia.  uigiiizea  oy  vj  wv^^l^ 
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.  ^  We  mm  Moftk  0m  wdUbelovdl  knd  faithful  sob- 
fm^  wJA  a  lirdy  joy  Md  fpwtefbl  tcknewledgBflfnte 
towamb'Godi  that  tk«  reMity  has  sorpttMed  ei^en  oor 
hof  6ii»  and  that  what  we  annooneed  at  the  conimeiiee- 
fl^ent  of  tWa  war  is  aeoomplitthed  beyoad  all  meaaure. 
There  ia  ae  loog^er  a  aia^  eoemy  en  the  fef^e  of  oar' 
territory ;  or,  rather,  there  they  all  remah  \  bat  in  what 
atate  t-Hiead,  woanded,  and  prisoners*  Even  their 
proud  chief  bimsetf  has  with  the  utmost  difficulty  es- 
caped, With  his  principal  officers,  leavin^f  hie  army 
dispersed,  and  abandoning^  his  cannon,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  one  thousand  pieces^  exclusive  of  those 
boried  or  thrown  into  the  water,  which  hare  been  re- 
eof'ered,  and  are  now  in  onr'hands.  The  scene  of  the 
d^trnctiott  of  his  armies  surpasses  all  belief.  One 
Idmost  imagines  that  the  eye  is  deceived.  Who  has 
l^en  able  to  effect  this  f  Without  derogating  from  the 
merited  glory  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  armies, 
this  distinguiflAied  genemi,  who  has  rendered  to  his 
country  serrices  for  erer  memorable,  and,  without  de- 
CraiitiBg  from  the  merits  of  other  raliant  and  able  com- 
ttanders,  or  from  the  general  brarery  of.  thehr  troops, 
we  must  confess,  that  what  they  hare  accomplished 
•wrp^aves  all  human  power.  IMvioe  Proridencef  there- 
Qv^e^  mist  be  acknowledged  in  this  wonderful  event. 
1^1  ua  prostrate  oumelvea  before  his  sacred  tbreneu 
aiidf  evidently  seeing  .hia  hand  chaatiahig  pridl^  and 
impiety,  instead  of  glorying  in  our  victories,  let  ua 
learn  from  this  great  and  terrible  example  to  be  modest 
and  peaceable  executors  of  bis  law  and  his  will ;  to  re- 
semble not  those  impious  violators  of  the  temples  of 
€k>d,  whose  numerous  carcases  now  serve  as  food  for 
dogs  and  crows. 

^  God  \n  mighty  in  his  kindness  and  in  his  anger. 
Let  us  then  be  guided  by  the  justness  of  our  actions, 
and  the  purity  of  our  sentiments,  as  the  only  path 
which  leads  to  him.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  temple 
'  of  his  sanctity,  and,  there,  crowned  with  his  hand, 
adore  him  for  the  benefits  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
ua;  addressing  to  him  our  ardent  supplications^  that  he 
a^ll  extend  to  us  his  favour,  and  put  a  termination  to 
the  war,  granting  us  victory  on  victory,  and  the  wished- 
flnr  peace  and  tranquillity.'' 

*  Another  proclamation  was  issued,  the  same  day,  hi 
wkteh  the  emperor  announced  his  design  of  erecting, 
in  Sc  t^etersburgh,  a  church,  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  eternal  remembrance  of  the  un- 
exampled zeal,  of  the  fidelity,  patriotism,  and  love  of 
religion,  by  which  the  Russian  nation  distinguished 
itself  in  the  time  of  calami^,  and  to  testify  his  grati- 
tude to  Divine  Providence  for  the  preservation  of  his 
oApwe. 
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Early  in  PeBmaiy,  the  King  of  Prussia  ofltred  bis 
mediation  between  France  and  Russia,  and  proposed  a 
trace,  t>n  terms  highly  favourable  to  the  former.  These, 
however,  were  sullenly  rejected  by  the  discomfited 
Corsican;  and,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  his 
Prussian  majesty  concluded  an  alliance^  ofilnsive  Und 
defensive,  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

The  following  ukase  to  the  Russian  army  was  pufc-    > 
lished  by  Alexander,  on  the  17th  of  February: 

^Warriors I  the  glorioas  and  memorable  year  has 
expired,  in  which,  through  your  .unheard-of  explofts, 
the  formidable  enemy,  who^  in  his  arrogance,  dared  to 
press  forward  into  the  interior  of  our  empire,  hns  been 
puniriied  and  repulsed.  This  year  of  glory  has  fled, 
but  yoiHT  heroic  deeds  will  remain  for  ever ;  time  shall 
never  sink  them  in  oblivion— they  will  live  iir  the  recol- 
ledaon  of  posterity.  At  the  expense  of  your  Mood, 
yon  have  driven  from  your  native  land  the  princes  and 
people  who  wore  combined  against  it.  Your  valorous' 
effints,  your  deeds^  your  perseverance,  have  procured 
for  yen  the  gnatitude  of  Russia,  and  the  esteem  of  fo- 
reign nationa*  You  have  shewn  the  world,  by  your 
valour  and  your  constancy,  that  when  the  heart  is  pe- 
netrated with  the  truths  of  religion,  and  filled  with 
piety,  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  though  like  the 
stormy  waves  of  the  ocean,  are  dashed  in  pieces  agahist 
this  impiregnable  rock^  and  die  away  in  murmuring 
foam. 

**  Warriorsl  to  make  known  by  a  mark  of  distinction 
all  sneb  as  have  co-operated  in  these  great  deeds,  we 
have  ordered  a  silver  medal  to  be  struck.  The  memo- 
rable year  1812  will  be  engraven  upon  it ;  and,  sus- 
pended from  a  blue  riband,  it  will  ornament  the  manly 
breast^  that  impenetrable  shield  of  our  native  land. 
Every  one  of  you  is  worthy  of  receiving  this  honour- 
able badge,  because  all  of  you  have  undergone  consi- 
derable hardships,  and  are  all  animated  with  the  same 
spirit.  Of  this  emblem  of  valour,  jou  may  be  justly 
proud ;  as  it  will  ever  distinguish  you  as  the  foithful  ' 
sons  of  your  country.  The  enemy  ranst  tremble  when 
he  beholds  this  honourable  badge :  l^e  will  feel  that, 
under  this  silver  shield,  glows  unconquerable  valour,* 
not  leading  to  avarice  or  impiety,  but  which  rests  ita 
firmest  grounds  on  the  truths  of  religion,  and  on  un- 
mixed love  of  our  country. 

(Signed)  '<  Alexahder.*^ 

Previous  to  the  alliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia, 
the  war  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Russians  in  defence 
of  their  country,  against  their  barbarous  invaders;  but 
it  was  now  to  be  pursued  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe 

from  the  chains  of  a  gloomy  and  ferocious  tyrant.  > 

^^p  <a        ^  uigiiizea  Dy '%J^^v>^^L\^ 
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.  Prince  Ktttusoff;  tU«refore,  on  ibe  25th  of  March, 
itsued  the  following  proclamation  to  the  Germans,  in 
the  names  of  their  majesties  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia :  , 

^«  While  Russia's  rictorioas  warriors,  united  with  those 
of  Prussia,  their  allies,  appear  in  Germany,  his  maj  ^ty 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  maj^esty  the  King  of 
Prussia  announce  to  the  princes  and  people  of  G^many 
the  return  of  freedom  and  independence.  They  come 
only  with  the  design  of  aiding  them  to  reooyer  those 
lost  but  inalienable  blessings  of  nations,  and  of  afford- 
ing powerful  protection  and  permanent  security  to  the 
regeneration  of  a  venerable  empire.  It  is  this  grand 
object  alone,  raised  far  above  every  selfish  view,  which 
dictates  and  directs  the  advance  of  their  armies. 

"These  armies,  under  the  eyes  of  both  mouarchs, 
and  led  on  by  their  general,  confide  in  the  righteous 
Disposer  of  events,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
for  the  whole  world,  and  irrevocably  for  Germany,  what 
they  have  already  so  gloriously  begun  for  themselves — 
the  destruction  of  the  most  ignominious  yoke.  Full  of 
this  spirit,  they  march  forward.  Their  watch-word  b 
honour  and  independence.  Let  every  German,  who 
would  still  be  thought  worthy  of  that  name,  conlially 
unite  with  them;  let  all,  be  they  priB<;es  or  nobles,  or 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  join  heart  and  band,  with  their 
lires  and  property,  in  the  Russian  and.  Prussiaa  plans 
of  deliverance.  Such  a  disposition,  and  such  aseal, 
their  majesties  trust,  they  are  entitled  to  [expect  from 
every  German,  when  they  view  the  spirit  which  the 
victories  of  Russia  have  roused  in  an  awakened  world. 

"  They  invite,  therefore,  the  faithful  co-operation  of 
every  German  prince ;  and  they  would  gladly,  antici- 
pate, that  none  of  them,  by  proving  rebellious  to  the 
German  commonweal,  will  expose  themselves  to  merited 
destruction  by  the  force  of  open  hostilities. 

''  The  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  that  deceitful  fetter 
which  the  general  disturber  threw  around  dismembered 
Germany,  even  to  the  annihilation  of  her  ancient  name, 
can  no  loiter  be  tolerated ;  as  being  the  Vork  of  foreign 
constraint,  and  the  instrument  of  foreign  influence. 
Their  majesties  are  confident  that  they  only  comply 
with  the  universal  wishes  of  the  people,  when  they  de- 
clare, that  the  dissolution  of  this  confederation  must 
be  considered  as  one  of  their  most  settled  determina- 
tions. 

«  Herewith,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  relation  declared 
in  which  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  is 
desirous  of  standing  with  regard  to  renovated  Germany, 
and  to  its  internal  constitution. 

**As  he  wishes  to  see  the  annihilation  of  foreign  in- 
Auence,  that  relation  can  be  nothing  else  than  extend'^ 


ing  a  protectiiig  hand  over  a  work)  the  full  eompletioa 
of. which  can  only  foe  aocompUsbed  by  .the  prinoea  ami 
people  of  Germany.  The  more  firmly  the  foundations 
and  the  sopersiructure  of  this  work  arise  out  of  the  ni^ 
Uonal  spirit  of  the  German  people,  the  more  powerfolly 
and  the  more  unitedly  will  Germany  shine  forth  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  ^ 

^  In  fine,  his  majesty  and  his  allies,  between  whom 
the  most  complete  understanding  prevails  with  ;reg«ird< 
to  the  herein-declared  rei^olulions  and  vif  ws,  are  deteiw^ 
mined  perseveringly  to  devote  their  strongest  efibrts  to 
the  glorious  object  of  delivering  Germany  from  a  fin 
reign  yoke. 

^*  Let  France,  who  is  beauteous  and  strong  withia 
herself,  occupy' herself,  in  future,  in  promoting  her  in-, 
terual  welfare.  No  foreign  power  intends  dtGflturbing.. 
it;  no  hostile  attempt  shall  be  made  upon  her  rightful, 
frontiers.  But,  be  it  known  to  France,  that  the  other 
powers  are  solicitous  of  conquering  permanent  tran- 
quillity for  their  subjecte ;  and  that  they  will  not  lay. 
down  their  arms,  until  the  foundation  of  the  independ- 
ence of  every  European  state  has  b^ en  established  and 
secured." 

About  this  time,  the  Russian  army  lost  its  brave  com- 
mander-in-chief, Prince  Kotusofi*  Smolensk,  who  died 
at  Buntzlau;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  event,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  wrote  the  following  'letter  to  the 
widow : — 

*^  Princess  Catherine  Ilinishina !  The  Almigh^,  whose 
decrees  it  is  impossible  for  mortals  to  resist,  and  unlaw- 
ful to  murmur  at,  has  been  pleased  to  remove  your  hus- 
band, Prince  Kutusoflf.  Smolensk,  in  the  midst  of  his 
brilliant  career  of  victory  and  glory,  from  a  transient 
to  an  eternal  life.     This  is  a  great  and  grievous  loes,^ 
not  for  you  alone,  but  for  the  country  at  large !    Your, 
tears  flow  not  alone — I  weep-*all  Russia  weeps  with 
you.    Yet  God,  who  has  called  him  to  himself,  grants> 
you  this  consolation,  that  his  name  and  his  deeds  are 
immortal ;  a  grateful  country  will  never  forget  his  me- 
rits. .  Europe  and  the  world  will  for  ever  admire  hiro^ 
and  inscribe  his  name  on  the  list  of  the  most  distin- 
guished commanders.    A  monument  shall  be  erected 
to  his  honour;  beholding  which,  the  Russian  will  feel 
his  heart  swell  with  pride,  and  the  foreigner  will  re- 
spect a  nation  that  gives  birth  to  such  illustrious  men. 
I  have  given  orders  that  you  should  retain  all  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  your  late  husband;  and  remain 
your  aflfectionate 

"  Alexandbr." 

The  chief  command  of  the  drmy  now  devolved  on 
General  Witgenstein,   who,   a   few  days  afterwards^ 
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gained  the  battle  of  6rofl8*-Gor8cheD,  of  which  the  fol- 
'  lowing  is  the  official  account' 

**  On  the  90th  of  ^P^^'y  information  was  receifvd,  at 
General  Count  Witgfenstein's  head-qnarten,  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  and  the  French  guards  having 
crossed  the  Saale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naumberg. 
•It  was  at  the  same  time  reported,  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  arrived  at  the  army.  We  observed  that 
the  Viceroy's  army  drew  to  the  right.  It  was  therefore 
•  evidenty  that  the  enemy  endeavoured,  by  all  means,  to 
form  a  junction,  and  that  it  was  most  probably  his  in- 
tention to  give  a  general  battle.  His  majesty  the  Em- 
'  peh>r  Alexander,  and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
tbere/bre,  went  to  their  armies,  to  animate  the  courage 
of  the  trdops  by  their  personal  presence.  But,  the 
better  to  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  enemy's  strength, 
a  reconnoissance  was  undertaken  with  General  Wiu- 
zikigerode's  corps,  from  Leipsig,  on  the  road  to  Weis- 
#enfels.  This  confirmed  the  intelligence  received,  of 
the  enemy  being  there  in  considerable  force.  Upon 
this,  a  very  severe  engagement  took  place  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  with  the  said  corps,  by  which  we  were  convinced 
that  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Weissenfels  and  Lutzen.  It  was  believed  that  the 
Viceroy's  position  was  between  Leipsig  and  Halle, 
consequently  the  enemy's  plan  for  the^  battle  was 
sufficiently  obvious.  General  Count  Witgenstcin  re- 
solved to  obstruct  him  in  his  dispositions  by  a  bold 
attack,  and  to  restrain  bis  oflensive  operations.  It  was 
necessary,  in  this  attempt,  to  make  it  our  main  object 
immediately  to  fall  on  such  part  of  his  force  as  was  on 
his  side  considered  to  be  the  best  tcoops;  in  order,  after 
such  a  stroke,  to  give  larger  space  for  the  operations  of 
our  flying,  corps,  over  whom  the  enemy  had  lately  ac- 
quired a  superiority.  It  was  therefore  requisite,  if  pos- 
sible, to  direct  the  attack  immediately  against  the  rear- 
most troops.  For  this  purpose,  the  main  army  broke 
lip  in  the  night  between  the  Ist  and  2d  of  May,  from 
J^otha  and  Boma,  in  two  columns,  and  pushed  forward 
as  far  as  the  defile  of  the  Elster,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pe- 
gau.  General  Winzingerode  received  orders  to  mask 
this  operation,  to  leave  his  posts  of  cavalry  standing, 
and  to  unite  himself  with  the  oiaiif  army  by  the  way 
-of  Zwenkau. 

**  About  day-break,  all  the  troops  passed  the  defile  of 
the  Elster,  near  Pegau,  and  drew  up,  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elster,  with  their  right  wing 
to  the  villi^e  of  Werben,  and  the  left  to  that  of  Gruna. 
By  reconnoitring,  we  discovered  that  the  enemy's  main 
body  already  extended  beyond  Weissenfels,  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Gross-Gorschen,  Klein-Gorschen,  Rahno^  Star- 
siedel,  and  Lutzefo*  The  enemy  did  hot  attempt  to  in- 
terrupt our  march,  nor  to  get  before  us  into  the  plain, 


but  took  his  position  in  the  Tillage  between  OMUhOa^ 
schen  and  Starsiedel.  . 

**  About  noon.  General  Blucher  received  orders,  aa  ^ 
commanding  the  van-guard  of  the  army,  and  supported" 
by  part  of  the  Russian  artillery,  to  attack  the.  enemy. 
The  attack  was  made  on  the  village  of  Gross-Gorschen, 
which,  though  obstinately  defended  by  the  enemy,  was 
taken  by  storm.  General  D'York  marched  with  hm 
corps  to  the  right  of  the  village.  The  whole  army 
wheeled  to  the  right,  and  presently  after  the  battle  be-^ 
came  general  along  the  whole  line  of  Blucher's  corps. 
The  enen^,  at  the  fsiame  time,  displayed  a  numerous  ar« 
tillery,  and  the  fire  of  musketry  in  the  villages  was 
kept  up,  with  great  vivacity,  for  8>everal  hours.  In  this 
sanguinary  battle,  the  villages  of  Klein-Gorschen,  Rah-* 
no,  and  Gross-Gorschen,  were  taken  at  an  early  period, 
and  with  unexampled  bravery  kept  possession  of  for 
several  hours.  At  length  the  enemy  returned  with 
considerable  force,  surrounded,  and,  in  part,  re-took 
these  villages;  but,  on  the  attack  being  renewed,  he 
was  unable  to  retain  possession  of  them.  The  Prussian 
guards  moved  forward,  and,  after  a  most  obstinate  con- 
flict of  an  hour  and  a  half,  those  villages  were  again  re- 
taken from  the  enemy,  and  remained  in  our  possession. 
During  this  time,  the  corps  of  General  Winzingerode  os 
the  left  wing,  and  the  corps  of  General  DTork,  witt 
a  part  of  the  Russian  troops  under  General. Berg,  had 
takeo  a  share  in  the  battle.  We  stood  opposed  to  the 
enemy  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  paces,  and  this 
murderous  battle  became  general. 

<*  Our  reserves  had  drawn  nearer  to  the  field  of  bal» 
tie,  to  be  in  readiness  wherever  needful,  and  thus  was 
the  battle  continued  till  near  seven  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning. During  its  course,  the  villages  on  the  }eft  wing 
were  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  both  parties. 
At  seven  o'clock,  the  enemy  appeared  with  a  new  corps 
.on  the  right  wing  before  Gross  and  Klein  Gorschen, 
made  a  brisk  attack  on  us,  and  endeavourecf  to  tear 
from  us  the  advantages  we  had  gained.  The  infantry 
of  a  part  of  the  Russian  reserves  was  now  brought  for- 
ward to  the  right  wing,  to  the  support  of  General 
D'York's  corps,  which  was  briskly  attacked;  and  a 
most  desperate  engagement  (in  which  the  Russiajn  ar- 
tillery, during  the  whole  remaining  time,  greatly  dis- 
tinguished itself)  was  now  continued  until  night  came 
on.  The  enemy  had  likewise  again  attacked  our  centre 
and  the  villages  with  great  briskness,  but  we  maintained 
our  position. 

^  In  this  situation  night  put  an  end  to  the  battle. 

The  enemy  was  to  have  been  again  attacked  on  the  fpL* 

lowing  mondng,  the  3d  of  May.    He  had  meanwhile 

taken  Leipsig  during  the  battle.    This  obliged  us  to 

manceuvre  with  him.    It  was  not  till  afterwards  thal> 
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-ve  were  informed  ibat » lu  conseqiience  of  tbe  battle,  be 
bad  again  been  forced  to  quit  it;  and  had,  by  the  same 
4Beana,  lost  Halle,  ataid  fifteen  thousand  of  his  best 
"Aroops ;  many  of  his  eannon  were  dismounted,  and  a 
comber  of  his  powder^waggons  blown  up.  Our  light 
.detachments  are  again  at  liberty  to  harass  him,  and  to 
prosecute  tbe  adranti^e  gained.  We  hare  constantly 
kept  the  field  of  battle;  tbe  victory  is  our's,  and  the  in- 
tended purpose  is  accomplished.  Nearly  fifty  thousand 
of  oar  best  troops  have  not  yet  been  engaged;  we  have 
JH>t  lost  a  single  piece  of.  cannon :  and  tbe  enemy  roust 
have  perceired  what  can  be  effected  by  united  national 
feelings,  between  two  firmly  allied  nations,  in  courage 
«nd  resistance;  and  that  the  high  hand  of  Providence 
protects  the  just -cause  of  those  powers,  who  have  no 
<ibject  but  to  preserve  their  independence,  and  to  found 
a  durable  peace  on  the  freedom  of  all -nations. 

'■Such  was  the  battle  of  the  2d  of  May,  fought  near 
the  plain  of  Lutzen,  where  the  liberty  of  Germany  was 
imce  before  conquered.  -With  the  courage  of  lions,  did 
lK>th  Russians  and  Prussians  fight  for  it ;  and  their  en- 
deavours will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Tbe  loss  we  have 
sustained  may  amount  to  ten  thousand  men,  but  the 
inost  of  them  are  only  slightly  wounded.  Among  the 
killed  on  the  Prussian  side,  we  have,  among  several 
tother  stafi^fBcpfs,  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse*Homberg.  Our  wounded  are,  on  the  Russian 
part.  General  Kanovnilzen ;  and,  on  the  Prussian, 
Generals  Blucher  and  Scharnhorst,  slightly;  and  Hu- 
nerbeia,  dangerously.  On  the  French  side,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  prisoners,  we  learn,  that  Marshal 
Bessieres  is  killed,  and  Ney  and  Souham  wounded. 
Upwards  of  one  thousand  prisoners  are  already  brought 
in,  ten  pieces  of  artillery  taken,  and  some  thousand 
muskets  captured  at  Halle.  Our  light  troops  are  now 
occupied  in  pursuing  the  enemy. 

^Although  the  numerous  villages  and  canals  lying 
near  each  other  in  this  territory,  together  with  the 
precaution  taken  by  the  enemy  never  to  appear  in  the 
open  plain,  did  not  afford  our  cavalry  an  opportunity 
of  charging  in  line,  yet  the  Prussian  body-guards,  and 
the  regiment  of  Brandenburg  cuirassiers,  cut  tlown  se- 
veral masses  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  even  amidst  tbe 
villages,  and  under  his  cross-fire,  and  thereby  gained  a 
share  in  the  immortal  honour  which  the  Prussian  war- 
riors have  again  obtained  in  tbis  sanguinary  battle; 
and,  in  like  manner,  have  the  Russians  proved  that 
they  can  fight  on  the  German  soil,  with  the  same  sen- 
timents which  insured  victory  to  them  in  their  own 
country.  These  are  the  resulte  of  this  day,  up  to  the 
present  God  blesses  our  arms.  He  visibly,  and  during 
the  battle,  protected  both  our  beloved  monarcbs,  who 
atveral  thatk  exposed  themselves  to  danger,  even  in 


the  villi^es  where  the  battle  raged  tbe  ftotfosi.    jtfay 
he  furthermore  bless  and  preserve  them  to  us!** 

Paissing  over  several  battles  of  minor  importance,  we 
shall  next  lay  before  our  readers  the  particulars  of  thofte 
which  were  fought  on  the  19th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d,  of 
May,  1813 ;  observing,  that  we  are  indebted  for  this 
information  to  the  accounts  published  under  the  autho- 
rity of  bis  imperial  majesty  Alexander: 

**  The  advices  brought  on  the  18tb  uniformly  confirm- 
ed what  had  been  conjectured  from  previous  reconnois- 
sauces,  that  the  enemy  bad  drawn  together  all  his 
forces  to  attack  the  combined  army,  which  was  bivon^ 
acked  between  Bautzen  and  Veissenberg,  and  wbich 
was  disposed  in  the  following  manber :— The  advanced 
guard,  under  the  orders  of  General  Miloradovitcb,  oc- 
cupied the  town  and  the  heights  on  the  left ;  the  corps 
of  General  Kleist,  in  a  line  with  the  advanced  guard, 
occupied  tbe  heights  on  the  right  of  the  town ;  these 
two  corps  having  the  defile  of  the  Spree  imroediatiely 
in  their  front.  Tbe  corps  of  General  Blucher  was  post- 
ed on  the  heights  of  Kreckwitz.  The  left  wing,  under 
the  orders  of  Prince  de  Gortschakoff,  rested  on  some 
woody  heights.  Detachments  of  cavalry  were  placed 
on  the  heights  in  the  valleys,  with  which  the  mountains 
are  intersected,  and  extended  themselves  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bohemia;  The  Rtlssian  guard  and  the  cavalry 
formed  the  reserve. 

**  The  same  day,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  corps  of 
Lauriston  had  marched  from  Seftenberg  to  Hoyem- 
werda,  and  had  been  followed  by  another  corps,  which 
some  said  to  be  Victor's,  others  Sebastiani's.  The  force 
of  Lauriston  was  calculated  at  fourteen  thousand  men, 
the  other  corps  at  twenty  thousand  men :  they  were 
supposed  to  be  a  day's  march  distant  from  each  other* 

**  It  was  immediately  decided  to  march  to  meet  the 
first  corps,  and  to  attack  it  before  it  could  form  its  junc- 
tion near  Bautzen.  It  was  hoped  that  this  corps  wooid 
be  beaten  before  it  had  time  to  join  tbe  other  corps. 
Accordingly,  the  troops  under  the  orders  of  Generals 
Barclay  de  Tolly  and  DTork  were  detached,  in  the 
night  of  the  18th  and  19th,  to  attack  tbe  enemy,  who 
had  advanced  on  tbe  side  of  Hoyerswerda.  They  had 
orders,  as  soon  as  the  expedition  was  over,  to  return 
immediately  to  the  principal  army,  to  wait,  with  united 
forces,  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  the  position  chosen 
for  tbis  purpose.  Lauriston,  however,  bad  already 
pushed  his  march  towards  Bautzen,  and  bad  brought 
up  tbe  corps  which  followed  him,  in  sueh  a  manner 
that  they  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  near  Konings- 
warta  and  Weissig:  that  is  to  say.  General  Barclay 
near  Koningswarta,  with  the  corps  of  Lauriston ;  and 
General  D'York,  near  Weissig,  with  a  more  consider- 

able  corps,  fi^hicb  had  dhiwn  near  to  Lauriston*    The 
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MAsy  wM  coB8e){iiendy  8iip«rior  in  naiiiberB,  aail  partis 
ealarly  on  the  side  of  General  DTork:  they»  boweVer^ 
immediately  resolved  tb  attack ;  and,  at  the  same  time 
that  General  Barelay  attacked  the  corps  of  Lanriston, 
€reneral  ly York  figorottsly  attacked  that  of  Sebastiani, 
in  order  to  support  General  Bairday  de  Tolly.  The 
combat  was  warmly  contested,  and  did  not  terminate 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  esti- 
mated at  three  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded; 
seren  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  thousand  prisoners 
teken,  among-  whom  are  the  general  of  division  Pe- 
guerie,  the  generals  of  brigade  Bfartelli,  Beletier,  and 
St.  Andreas.  With  this  succ^to  the  expedition  ended ; 
and  the  two  generals,  conformably  to  their  instructions, 
retired  towards  the  position  near  Gottamelda. 

**0n  the  20th,  the  two  detached  corps  were  scarcely, 
returned  to  their  position,  when,  about  noon,  the  ene- 
my advanced*  in  columns  on  BautaEcn,  and  attacked, 
mder  the  protection  of  a  briik  cannonade,  the  advanced 
gnard,  commanded  by  Generals  Miloradovitch  and 
Kleist.  The  determination  of  the  latter,  obstinately  to 
defend  the  heights  situated  on  the  side  of  Bautzen,  oc- 
casioned a  most  animated  combat.  He  had  to  fight  an 
enemy,  widiout  exaggeration,  four  times  as  strong  as 
himself,  yet  be  did  not  ftll  back  to  the  position  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  enemy  had  en- 
tirely turned  his  left,  and  after  having  resisted  the  most 
rigorous  attacks  on  his  right  flank  and  front.  The  ob- 
stinacy with  which  the  Prussian  General  Kleist,  and 
tlie  Russian  Generals  Blidiger  and  Both,  and. Colonel 
Markoff,  defended  those  heights,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  on  the  occasion,  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  army. 

**  Whilst  the  attack  was  made  on  this  point,  the  enemy 
was  making  another  on  the  centre  and  left;  but  there 
ako  he  was  vigorously  received  by  Count  Bliloradovitch 
and  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  and  constantly  re- 
pulsed. It  being  very  late,  his  tirailleurs  endeavoured, 
in  the  dark,  to  gain  the  woody  mountains  which  com- ' 
mahded  our  extreme  left,  to  lUarm  us  with  the  fear  of 
being  turned  on  that  side.  The  Prince  of  Wirtembeig 
sent  some'  tiniiKeurs  to  drive  them  back:  the  emperor 
sent  thither  Colonel  Michand*  one  of  his  aides-de-camp, 
to  direct  the  movements;  and' the  French  were  driven 
back  as  far  as  the  defile  of  the  mountains  by  which  they 
made  the  attack. 

^  The  engagement  which  the  enemy  had  maiotained 
on  the  points  before  mentioned,  lasted  until  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  with  an  uninterrupted  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry.  It  must  have  cost  him  six  thousand  men,  as 
hcLwas  obliged  to  force  the 'defile  of  the  Spree  under 
the  fire  of  our  cannon  and  small  arms.  On  the  left 
wing,  the  Onrpe  of  the  lYfaiee  of  Wirtemberg  fought 
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with  the  same  peraeverance.  and  courage  as  that  of 
General  Kleist  did  pn  che  right. 

^On  the  2l8t,.at  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  the 
enemy  commenced  an  attack  on  the  left,  seconded  by  m 
brisk  fire  of  tirailleuis,:  which  he  had  posted  in.th^ 
mountains,  where  he  had  also  pushed  forward  some  men 
to  CUnevaide,  to  annoy  us  upon  this  flank.  The  Count, 
de  Miloradovitch  and  the  Prince  of  Wirtembei^,  never- 
theless,  repelled  with  intrepidity  all  the  attacks  on  this  * 
side.  They  Were  renewed  with  the  same  vivacity  at 
neon. 

'^Between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  the  attack  had 
equally  commenced  by  a  brisk  cannonade  and  a  smart 
fire  of  musketry  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  line,  where 
the  corps  were  posted  under  the  orders  of  General  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly.  The  enemy  was  infinitely  superior  in 
numbers;  and  endeavoured, : protected  by  the  forest 
which  covered  him,  to  oatpank  this  corps.  The  Gene- 
ral Barclay  de  Tolly  was  posted  on  the  heights,  where 
there  is  a  windmill,  near  Gleina:  he  extended  his  line 
during  the  battle  towards  the  height,  situated  neat 
BareuCfa;  named  La  Voigtshutte* .  Genc^ral  Kleist  re- 
ceived orders  to  carry  his  troops  to  thi^  point.  He 
made  f^n  attack,  equally  brisk  and  well  combined,  and 
forced  the  enemy  to  renpunce.theadrantages  which  his 
superiority  of  numbers  gave  him.  General  Blucher 
sustain^  this  attack  with  his  two  brigades,  and  by  this 
sudden  movement  the  enemy  Was  compelled  to  give  ug 
his  project  of  turning  the  right  wing,  as  he  had  been 
that  of  turning  the  left. 

**  During  all  these  attacks,  he  kept  up  a  continual  fire 
of  artillery  and  small  arms,,  principally  upon  the  centre, 
upon  which,  however,  be  made  no  positive  attempt. 
Suddenly  the  attack  began  upon  the  heights  of  Kreck- 
nitz,  which  Genei»l  Blucber's  corps  occupied.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  moment  when  diis  general  left 
this  position  with  a  part  of  his  corps,  to  sustain  that  of 
General  Bardayde  Tolly,  for  the  purpose  of  a  vigorous 
attack.  Theenemy  approached  the  heights  from  three 
sides  at  once,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces,  which 
had  fmmed  .into  three  columns  for  the  attack;  which 
established  on  this  point  a  decided  superiority.  The 
tiraillenni' posted  themselves  in  the  village  of  Kreck-  ; 
nitz.  >  General  DToTk  arrived  to  their  relief,  and  th^ 
village  was  retaken.  The  troops  defended  these  heights 
with  an  obstinacy  beyond  example.  Four  battalions  of. 
the  Russian  guards  advanced  to  sustain  General  Blu- 
cher. In  the  mean  time,  the  left  wing^  under  the 
orders  of  Count  de  Miloradovitch,  had  pushed  forward, 
taken  several  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  enemy,  and 
destroyed  some  battalions. 

^  The  instant  was  now  arrived  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  all  our  means  into  action,  ^md  risk  iljl,  or 
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jMit  an  end  to  the  battle.  We  determined  upon  the 
latter.  To  expose  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  aingle  day, 
woald  have  been  to  play  the  game  of  Napoleon ;  to 
preserve  our  forces,  to  reap  advantages  from  a  war 
more,  difficnlt  to  the  enemy  as  it  is  prolonged,  is  the 
po\iey  of  the  allies.  We  accordingly  commenced  a  re- 
treat, in  fall  day-light,  under  the  eyes  of  the  enemy, 
at  seven  in  the  evening,  as  upon  a  parade,  without  his 
being  able  to  gain  a  single  trophy;  whilst  the  combined 
army  had  taken  from  him,  in  these  three  memorable 
days,  by  the  valour  and  constancy  of  the  troops,  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  three  thousand  prisoners;  amongst 
whom  are  four  generals,  and  many  officers  of  distinc- 
tion. The  least  exaggerated  accounts  state  the  loss  of 
the  French  at  fourteen  thousand  naen ;  that  of  the  allies 
does  not  exceed  six  thousand. 

**  Nothing  could  equal  the  courage  and  perseverance 
with  which  the  army  fought,  but  the  coolness  and  or- 
der with  which  it  retired. 

^  The  spirit  of  the  Iroops  k  die  same  as  on  the  first 
day -of  the  campaign." 

The  following  particukura  refer  to  the  eyents  of  the 
22dof  May: 

^  The  army  had  fkllen  back  before  night  on  Weissen- 
berg;  but  the  advanced  corps  continued  to  occupy  the 
front  in  advance  of  Worschen  until  morning,  when  they 
commenced  their  movement  on  Reichenbach.  The 
enemy's  army,  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person,  then 
pushed  forward,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  Count  Hilo- 
radovitch,  with  the  victorious  troops  of  the  left  wing, 
who  had  orders  to  march  on  Reichenbach  by  the  road 
of  Loban.  This  enterprise  was  defeated  by  the  activity 
and  prudence  of  the  chiefs.  A  part  of  our  troops  had 
taken  up  a  position  behind  Reichenbach,  whilst  the  ad- 
vanced guards  defended  that  place.  The  enemy  en- 
deavoured to  dislodge  them,  by  demonstrations  of  ca- 
valry and  the  fire  of  artillery :  the  attempt  continued 
without  efiect,  till  the  moment  when  a  strong  column 
of  infantry  began  to  deploy ;  the  troops  then  fell  back 
behind  the  town,  leaving  ooly  two  battalions  of  dias- 
seurs  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  defiles.  These  two 
.  battalions  made  such  an  obstinate  resistance,  that  the 
enemy  was  obliged  to  advance  in  considerable  strength; 
at  length  he  thought  his  cavalry  could  act  wittf  consi- 
iderable  efiect.  He  ordered  a  corps  to  charge,  and  to 
pass  through  Reichenbach :  the  attack  was  received  by 
a  body  of  cavalry  destined  to  cover  the  chasseurs ;  and 
of  that  of  the  enemy  which  had  entered  Reichenbach, 
scarcely  a  man  escaped  the  Russian  charge  and  the  fire 
of  the  infantry. 

''This  reverse  irritated  Napoleon:  eight  hundred 
men  of  the  guard,  with  a  regiment  of  lancers^  support- 
ed by  two  or  three  thousand  horse,  attempted  to  turn 


and  take  in  the  rear  u  batteiy,  which  had  been  placed 
on  au  eminence  en  the  left.  General  Colbert  conducted 
this  attack.  Our  cavalry  was  obliged  to  give  way;  but, 
an  instant  after,  a  regiment  of  hussars  and  n  party  of 
Cossacks  were  on  the  flank  of  Napoleon's  guards ;  other 
detachments  threw  themselves  forward,  and  the  enemy 
was  completely  routed,  after  having  lost  some  hundreds 
of  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  following 
morning  the  rear-guard  continued  its  march  on  Gor* 
litZf  without  the  enemy  daring  to  annoy  it.  And,  in 
this  manner,  the  combined  armies  have  executed  their 
movements  firom  Bautaen,  without  having  lost  even  the 
wheel  of  a  gun-carriage.'' 

On  th^  I2lh  of  June,  the  fiiueral  of  Prince  Kutnsoft^ 
was  solemnized,  at  St.  Petersburgb,  iVith  great  pemp 
The  procession  left  the  convent  of  St.  Sergius,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  burgher  corps  of  St  Pe^ 
tersburgh  arrived  at  three  o'clock  at  the  limiftB  of  the 
city,  near  to  the  river  Tarakanowka,  to  receive  the  ve*> 
nerable  remains,  of  which  the  capital  was  to  be  the 
depAt  The  nobles  and  clergy,  accompanied  by  the 
metropolitan,  and  the  great  civil  and  military  anthori« 
ties,  fallowed  on  foot  The  capital  had  not  for  a  long 
time  beheld  so  imposing  a  sight  as  the  fiineral-proce^i 
sion,  which  was  well  worthy  of  the  hero  of  the  nation. 
The  people  drew  the  funeral-car  to  the  door  of  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  of  Casan.  The  coffin  was  placed 
in  a  vault  under  the  dome.  It  was  covered  by  the 
French  eagles  and  colours,  accompanied  by  the  Turkirii 
trophies.  A  genius,  with  a  laurel-crown  in  his  hand, 
hovered  in  the  air  over  the  here's  corpse.  The  people 
went  to  render  their  last  homages  to  the  man  of  their 
afiections.  The  offices  for  the  dead,  and  Interment  of 
the  corpse,  took  place  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  June.    ~ 

After  the  events  which  have  been  already  detailed, 
an  armistice  was  concluded  between  the  belligerent 
powers:  and,  during  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  eveiy 
efibrt  was  made  by  the  allies  to  procure  the  peace  of 
Europe  by  negotiation.  But  it  appeared  that  Buena* 
parte  desired  the  armmtice  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  training  the  force  he  had  been  able  to  accumu^ 
late.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  hitherto  con« 
ceived  that  his  son-in-law  would  pay  seme  deference  te 
his  paternal  councils,  became  now  undeceived,  and 
found  himself  compelled  to  unite  his  arms  with  tboae 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  in  defence  of  himself  and  Eu- 
rope. 

In  the  manifesto  issued  at  Vienna  upon  this  occasion^ 
the  following  passages  are  palrticularly  worthy  of  no- 
tice: 

Referring  to  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  unprin* 
cipled  Corsican,  it  observes,— '<  The  campaign  of  1812 

furnished  a  memorable  examplw  of  the  fmlme  of  nm 

uigifizea  oy  '%^:j  v>^v>^^lv 
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wmkKtkkifm  MQffOftmk  by  g^Hitse  poirer,  ami  oondacU 
^  by  a  captuD  of  the  fint  rank*  when,  ia  the  eon&'^ 
danoe  of  graat  military  taleate,  be  denpisea  tbe  rules  of 
prndeaee^  and  outetaps  the  bdaads  of  nature.  ' 

**  Thia  rapid  and  extraordinary  change  of  fortune  waa 
Ibe  Ibremnner  of  an  important  revolution  in  all  the  pa* 
litieal  relations  of  Europe.  The  confederacy  of  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  and  Sweden,  presented  a  point  of  onion 
to  all  neighbouring  states. 

''In  the  beginning  of  December,  steps  bad  been 
taken  to  dispose  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  a  peaceful 
policy. 

**  ETentaal  conditions,  to  which  bis  sel^created  boun- 
dary did  not  seem  to  haye  any  relation,  were  spoken 
of,  at  one  time  with  menacing  indignation,  at  another 
with  bitter  contempt;  as  if  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
declare,  in  terms  sufficiently  distinct,  the  resolution  of 
Napoleon  not  to  make,  to  the  repose  of  the  world,  even 
a  single  nominal  sacrifice." 

It  then  proceeds  to  state,  ''  that,  in  th^  month  of 
April,  1813,  Buonaparte  proposed  to  Austria  the  dis- 
memberment pf  the  Prussian  states,  as  the  price  of 
AoBtria^s  joining  him.  Of  the  congress  at  Prague,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  knew  nothing  but  through  the 
public  prints.  The  armistice  gave  Austria  another 
opportunity  of  negotiating  for  a  peace,  who  proposed 
aending  a  messenger  to  the  Britbh  government*  Na- 
poleon not  only  received  the  proposal  with  apparent 
approbation,  but  even  voluntarily  ofliered  to  expedite 
the  business,  by  allowing  the  persons  to  be  despatched 
for  that  purpose  to  England  a  passage  through  France. 
When  it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  unexpected  diffi- 
cidties  arose,  the  passporte  were  delifyed  from  time  to 
time  under  trifling  pretexts,  and  at  length  eotirely  re- 
fused. This  proceeding  affinded  a  fresh  ground  for 
-  entertaining  just  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  tbe  as- 
surances which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  more  than 
once  publicly  expressed,  of  his  disposition  to  peace, 
although  several  of  his  expressions,  at  that  particular 
period,  afforded  just  reason  to  believe,  that  a  martltiRe 
peace  was  the  object  of  bis  most  anxious  solicitude. 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  negotiators  arrived  at 
Prague ;  but  Buonaparte  shewed  no  serious  anxiety  to 
make  peace.  It  was  the  28th  of  July  before  his  mini- 
ster arrived ;  and  nothing  but  formal  and  minute  discus- 
sions took  place.  After  an  useless  exchange  of  mere 
formal  notes,  the  I4th  of  August  arrived.  Austria 
took  up  arms ;  and  the  congress  was  dissolved.'' 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  the  ESmperor 
«f  Russia  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that,  ^en 
the  16th  of  August,  including,  tbe  notification  of  six 
days  stipulating  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  the 
annistice  finished.  This  space  of  two  months  and  twelve 


days  having  left  little  hop«i  of  the  ooncliNiM  of  a  jm^    - 
and  honourable  peace,  the  sangninary  contest,  on  which 
definitively  depends  the  fate  of  Europe,  is  about  lo 
commence* 

''  The  enemy,  as  might  be  expected,  had  rather  in 
view,  in  demanding  a  suspension  of  arms,  the  assent 
bling  of  new  forces  to  enslave  nations  who  are  strangers 
to  him,  than  that  of  restoring  that  calm  which  so  many 
storms  rendered  so  necessary  and  so  pcedious.  But 
such  is  the  nature  of  tbe  circumstances  in  which  Eu- 
rope has  for  such  a  length  of  time  found  herself!  It  is 
by  blood  the  hydra  Revolution  had  its  birth,  by  blood 
she  has  been  nourished,  and  by  blood  she  must  expire. 
It  is  without  doubt  humiliating  t6  the  bOman  mind, 
that  an  age  which  is  called  the  age  of  understanding 
and  philosophy,  should  precisely  be  that  in  which  the 
science  of  crime  has  been  cultivated  most  profoundly, 
and  with  the  greatest  success :  this  it  is  which  has  af- 
forded the  most  dreadful  examples  of  human  depra- 
vity. 

^Providence,  whose  impenetrable  decrees  deride 
the  vain  reasoning  of  man,  after  having  punished  so 
much  pride,  will  at  last  make  the  good  cause  triumph. 
Let  us  dare  to  hope,  that  nations,  tried  by  so  many 
misfortunes  and  calamities,  will  understand  their  real 
interests  better. 

^  The  spirit  of  revolt  will  no  longer  place  arms  in  the 
hands  of  men  to  use  against  themselves,  or  against  their 
sovereigns ;  they  will  now,  on  tbe  contrary,,  offer  the 
more  pleasing  spectacle  of  devotion  towards  theiir 
princes  and  their  country.  Animated  by  such  gene- 
rous notions,  their  resources  will  be  as  inexhaustible, 
as  their  resignation  and  perseverance  will  be  indefieiti* 
gable." 

The  first  op^ations  of  the  allies,  who  were  now  joined 
by  the  Crown  Pi-ince  of  Sweden,  with  thirty  thousand  ' 
men,  were  directed  against  Dresden,  where  the  head- 
quarters of  tbe  French  .were  fixed.  Their  main  army, 
under  Buonaparte  himself,  was  then  in  Silesia;  but  be 
hastened  precipitately  to  save  the  capital  of  Saxony ; 
and  the  battle,  fought  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  ter- 
minated in  his  favour,  and  frustrated  the  plan  of  the 
allies.  In  this  bsttle,  also,  the  celebrated  General  Mo- 
reau,  who  had  been  banished  by  Buonaparte  from 
France,  and  who  had  lately  returned  from  America,  to 
assist  the  councils  of  the  allies,  received  a  wound, 
which  proved  mortal.  The  following  is  the  letter  be 
wrote  to  his* wife  after  the  fatal  accident: 

**  My  dear  Love, 
'<  At  the  battle  of  Dresden,  three  days  ago,  I  had 
both  my  legs  carried  off  by  a  canoon-balL    That  scorai* 
dl«l  Buonaparte  is  alv^srs  jfortnnate.    The  amputation 
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was  performed  as  well  as  posnible*  Thdag^h  the  aniiy 
has  made  a  retrogade  moTement»  it  is- not  at  all  the 
oonseqaence  of  defeat^  but  from  a  want .  of  ^n^mft/e^ 
and  in  order  to  get  nearer  to  General  Blocber. 
'.  '^Ei^cuse  my  scrawl.  I  love  and  embrace  yon  with 
all  my.  heart    Rapatel  will  finish. 

The  fatal  result  of  this  accident  was  communicated  to 
Madaipe  Moreau,  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  the 
following  feeling  and  affectionate  letter : 

^        ^  Madame,. 

^  When  the  dreadful  misfortune  which  befel  General 
Moreau,  close  at  my  side,  deprived  me  of  the  talents 
and  experience  of  that  great  man,  I  indulged  a  hope 
tl^Htt  by  care,  we  might  still  be  able  to  preserve  him  to 
liis  family  and  to  my  friendship.  Providence,  however, 
has  ordered  it  otherwise.  He  died  as  he  lired,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  a  strong  and  steady  mind.  There  is  but 
one  remedy  for  the  great  miseries  of  life-«-4hat  of  seeing 
them  participated.  In  Russia,  nuadame,  you  will  find 
these  sentiments  every  where;  and  it  it  suit  yon  to  fix 
your  residence  there,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  render 
comfortable  the  existence  of  a  personage,  of  whom  I 
make  it  my  sacred  duty  to  be  the  consoler  and  the  sup- 
port. I  entreat  you>  madame^  to  rely  upon  this  irre« 
vocably;  never  to  let  me  be  in  ignorance  of  any  cir* 
cumstance  in  which  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  and  to 
write  directly  to  me  always.-  To  meet  your  wishes  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  me.  The  friendship  I  vowed  to  your 
husband  exists  beyond  the  grave;  and  I  have  now  no 
other  means  of  shewing  it  towards  him,  than  by  doing 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  insure  the  welfare  of  his 
family.  In  these  sad  and  cruel  circumstances,  accept, 
madamet  these  marks  of  friendship,  and  the  assurance 
of  my  sentiments. 

« TepHiz.  ^Alexander.'' 

Although  the  battle  of  Dresden  terminated  in  fbvour 
of  Buonaparte,  the  primary  object  of  the  allies  was  at- 
tained. The  Corsican's  force  was  divided  into  three 
armies.  The  ens;agements  of  Jauer,  Gross-beren,  and 
'  Dennivitz,  proved  disastrous  to  the  French  generals^ 
and  liUsatia  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  were  soon 
in  the  possession  of  the  allies.  Oodinot,  Ney,  Regnier, 
Bertrand,  and  Vaudamme,  were  saccessively  defeated; 
and  the  allies  began  to  act  every  where  offensively. 

The  perseverance  of  the  allied  monardis,  and  the 
skill  and  bravery  of  their  troops,  under  the  command 
6f  PrinoeSchwartzenberg  and  General  Blucher,  had  so 
affectually  thwarted  all  Buonaparte's  attempts  tp  pene- 
trate into  Bohemia,  or  to  B^ini<  that  to  remain  longer 


in  Dresden  must  hare  inrolved  bis  titter  ruin.  Indeed 
his  retreat  was  now  too  late  determined  upon.  He  was 
obliged  to  commence  it  in  the  midst  of  ananrntense 
quadrangle,  which  the  allies  formed  about  him.  He 
could  not,  however,  yet  resolve  to  abandon  Dresden  to 
his  enemies.  He  therefore. left  behind  him  a  con- 
siderable army,  whilst  he  retired,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
taking  with  him  the  King  of  Saxony  and  his  court. 
The  following  day  -the  Bavarians  joined  the  allies, 
signing  a  treaty  with  Austria,  by  which  they  were  now 
to  act  offensively  against  the  French. 

.On  the  11th  of  October,  the  coAibined  Swedish  an4 
Prussian  armies  crossed  the  river  Saale,  in  order  to  get 
into  the  rear  of  Buonaparte;  and  General  Blucher  ef- 
fected a  most  extraordinary  march  from 'his  positions 
before  Dresden,  and  was  enabled  to  cross  the  Elbe 
much  lower  down,  and  thus  unite  in  the  movements  of 
the  Crown  Prince. 

The  subsequent  operations  are  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing despatches  of  the  Honourable  Sir  C.  Stewart: 

.     ""Schenditz,  October  17,  18ia 
«  My  Lord, 

*<  The  glorious  army  of  Silesia  has  added  another  vic- 
toiy  to  its  list,  and  the  brow  of  its  veteran  leader  is  deco- 
rated with  fresh  laurel.  Forty  pieces  of  cannon,  twelve 
thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  one  eagle, 
and  many  caissons,  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  vict<Nry 
of  Radefeld  and  LindenthaU 

<<To  give  your  lordship  the  clearest  idea  in  my 
power  of  this  battle,  I  must  revert  to  the  position  of  the 
armies  of  Silesia  and  the  north  of  Germany,  on  the  14tk 
instant  When  we  received  certain  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  was  withdrawing  from  the  right  h«nk  of  the 
Elbe  to  collect  in  Leipsig,  at  this  time  the  Prince  Royal 
was  at  Cothen,  and  General  Blucher  at  Halle.  The 
former  occupied  with  the  advanced  guards  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mttlda,  and-the  latter  Merseburg  and  Schenditz. 

'^General  Blucher  moved  his  head-quarters,  on  the 
14th,  to  Gros  Kugel,  pushing  his.  i^vance  on  the  great 
road  to  Ldpsig,  aad  occupying  the.  villages  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  enemy  was  in  force  in  his  front,  still 
holding  Deblitsch  and  Bitterfeld,  with  some  troops 
along  the  Mulda.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  issued 
orders  to  march  to  Halle  in  the  night  of  the  14th;  but 
when  his  troops  were  in  march,  he  took  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Sylbitz,  and  plained  the  Swedish  army  with 
its  right  at  Wittin,  and  the  left  near  ,tbe  Peterabei^. 
General  Bulow  occupied  the  centre  of  bis  litfe  between 
Petersberg  and  C^pin,  and  the  corps  jof  Winzingerode 
was  OB  the  left  at  Zorbig^t 

**  General  Blucher  found  the  enemy's  forces^  con- 
sisting of  the  fourth,  »i^th,jf^^gg^ff!^^^o^rpi^  of  the 
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diafe  ManaaatMid  Ney,  aad  Geaeiml  B«ittr«id»  cMa« 
pyiDg  a  lioe  with  tbeir  rigU  at  Freyf«)da»  and  Ihciir  lifift 
at  LiiidettithadL.  Tke  comktry  is  opeo*  and  Tery  fajrotir- 
able  for  cavalry  aiHHUid  ftbeae.  Water  Yithg^^  but  the 
enemy  wm  atrongly  poatCMi  ia  froat  oif  a  wood  of  aama 
extant,  near  Radefeld ;  aad  behind  it  tba  giouad  ia 
more  intersected :  g^enerally  speaking,  bawaf  ar,  it  is 
open,  and  adapted  la  all  arms. 

^  The  disposition  of  attack  of  the  Silesian  army  was 
as  follows:-— The  corps  of  Greneral  Langeron  was  to 
attack  and  carry  Freyrodll,  Und  then  Radefeld,  having 
the  corps  of  General  Sachen  in  reserve.  The  'fcorps 
d'ann^  of  General  DTork  waa  directed  to  moYe  on 
tbe  grai^  diaiissie^  leadiag  to  Leipaig'«  until  it  reached 
iJba  village  of  SitBcheia,  when,  turning  to*  its  left,  it 
was  to  focee  tbe  enemy  at  LindentbaU  The  B/astaan 
guards  aqd  advanced-guard  were  to  press  on  the  main 
road  to  Leipaig,  The  corps  of  Geaad  St^  Briest,  ar- 
riving from  Meraeherg,  was  to  follow  the  carpa  of  Ge« 
neral  X-angaron*  Tbe  formation  of  the  cavalry,  and 
the  differeat  reserves^  was  auade  on  tbe  open  ground 
l>etween  the  villages.  It  waa  iiearly  mid-day  before 
the  troops  were  at  their  stations. 

^*  Tbe  opemy,  aaoa  after  the  first  oaaet,  gaae  up  Ae 
spdvaacad  villages,  ssd  tetired  some  distance,  but  t^^ 
nacioairly  held  the  woady  gnmsd  on  their  right,  aad 
the  villages  of  Gros  and  Klein  Wetterite^  as  also  Ibe 
villages  >f  Modosi'n  aad  Moekaw,  on  tbair  lefL  At 
Mackem,  a  moBt*  aangniaary  coota*  easdadh  it  waa 
taken  and  retatoen  by  the  corps  of  D*Yark  five  tiases; 
the  ratiskatry-fire  if  as  nroat  gsHingf  and  thia  waa  tbe 
hottest  part  of  tbe  field ;  many  of  tbe  saperiar  officera 
wai«  either  killed  at  woanded  $  at  lengA  tbn  victoROvs 
SilaaiaBa  carried  all  befors  them,  and  drove  tbe  enemy 
beyond  the  Partba.  ■  In  tbe  flaia  there. were  many 
brilliant  charges  of  cavalryi  The  Braadenbui|^  regi« 
ment  of  bnssartr  dislingiiiished  itself  in  a  pmticvlar 
maaiiar,  and)  sapported  by  infantry^  dwrgad  a  btttlarf 
of  eight  pieces,'  which  th^y  carried  * 

**  The  enemy  made  an  abataiale  resistaaea  aba  an 
their  tight,  ia  the  villages  of  Great  and  Little  Weterita 
and  Ildiaasen^  and  in  the  woody  gMund  around  them; 
and,  when  they  fouftd  we  liad  Jbrced  tbeir  left,  tbey 
brought  an  additional  number  af  troops  on  Cont  Lan* 
geron,  who  waa  chiefly  engaged  with  Marsbnl  Nay's 
corps,  which  arrived  from  the  neigbiMmrfaood  of  Du^ 
ben*  However^  the  Bumians,  equally  with  their  brave 
alKes  in  arm%  made  the  moat  gallant  efiarts,  ami  thay 
wfrnefully  aucceasftd^n^toaly  pat  an  end  to  the  ao- 
tiab.  Tie  Rutsian  cavalry  ^cled  in  a  very  brilliant 
manner.  General  Kotp'a  cwalry  took  a  battery  of 
thirteen  gmi%  Md  the  tdmndtm  e#  Ganaml  £maB»ri> 
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fifsi  The  awmy  ^few  off  tsiacaidb  fiiegjsiita  and 
Pftaen,  aad  fassed  dm  Ptartha  rives.  Geneial  Sadien's 
aorpfli  who  anpported  General  Langerin^  very  mneb 
diatiagnisbed  ifiself  in*  tbe  presence 'of  Bnonapatte^ 
wbe^  it  seeims,  accordiag  to  the  mfbrmidtisii  af  tbe  pri* 
sonens  arrived  from  tbe  otbcr^  part  of  Iris  amy  at  fivte 
o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon.      ^ 

'<  The  eorpa  of  General  IVYork,  which  ao  eanspi^ 
oiMittly  distinguisbed  itself^  bad  many  of  its  most  gab 
hat  leaders  killed  or  wounded ;  among  dm>  latter  ai;^ 
CioieMis  Heiamilz,  Kutcler,  Bauch,  Hiller,  Low^iMbal, 
awl  Laarenta ;  and  Mijom  Scbon  and  Bismardt. « -  The 
Biameatary  lorn  of  these  oflBcero  is  ierioas,  as  they 
nearly  all  commanded  brigades,  from  the  reduced  state 
af  gtaaral  officers  in  the  Pnnsian  army;  and  I  have 
siboere  reftret  in  adding,  that  bis  serene  highness  di« 
Vriiica  ef  If  e^leaberg  Strelitz,  who  was  distinguishing 
hismitf  in  a  particttiar  manner,  having  two  homes  shot 
under  bim,  and  whbaa  gaHaat- corps  took  five  hun- 
dred -priaanam  and  an  ei^e,  received  a  severe,  init, 
I  trust,  ttot  a  dangerous  wound.'  Among  the  Russians 
are  Oenafal  >Cbindifn,  and  sevemi  oAcers  of  didlftiC'^ 
tion,  killed  and  wounded;  and  I  aviuage  GenenA  Bfu- 
ehisr's  wbtie  lass  at  be««rMa^  sbt  and  seven  thousand 
men  Aer«  de  emnhut. 

^I  can  add  little  to  4ha  catalogue  ef  tb«l  merits  of 
this  bnMra  army,  in  endeavouring  feebly,  but  I  hope 
fiudtfully^  to  decafl  ithi  pnoeeedittgs^  Your  lardbhlp  w<ll» 
I  am  paraaaded,  justly  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  and 
haioism  by  which  its  operations  bAve  been  guided.  '_It 
has  fought  taieaty^aiia  btittles  since  hostilities  recom4 
menced.  Your  lordAip  is  so  well  aware  of  the  distia^ 
guisbed  merit  and  very  omtnent  ser^^iees  of  General  * 
Gneisenau,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me,  on  iuis  SitiM 
occalmn)  &  Qlhide  to  th^mi 

**  I  MadMd  GMcraT  i^yweloGeiieral  BIncher  in  thir    . 
field;  and,  belilg  absMf  in  th^  early  part  of  the  day 
wjib  the  Prince  Royaf^  if  is  dtie  to  tbi^  ve^y  desiirving' 
oAcer  to  farfbrsi  yoiir  lordiArfp,  I  have' derived  ^very 
aasistancer  ftem  bis  reports. 

**  My^id-do4»mp,  Capttua  During,  ati  officer  of  m&« 
rit,  has  unfortunately,  I  'fear,  MUft  into  the  enemy V 
baada. 

^  I  shall  now  pat  your  tordship  id  possession,  as  Arr 
as  i  am  able,  of  tbe  military  movements  of  the  grand 
army  up  to  the  16tb,  and  the  dispositiDn  for  the  attack 
which  was  sent  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  atid 
General  Bhicher,  by  Prince  SchwtiHzenberg,  and  which 
was  to  be  made  this  day.  The  corps  of  Genertd  Guihiy; 
Prinae  Sfeurtce  Lichtoastein,  Thldemim,  and  Platoff;  • 
wetie  collected  in  the  iieigbbourbood  of  Markrasted, 
and  were  to  move  Ibnratd  on'Lripsig  ;  keephig  up  the 
coBUttuaiaatiaa  on  one  tide  with  ^Senend  Btudiet'sr 
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wtmj;  and,  M  Ae  oAer»  dMM  corpt  wer«  to  detach  to 
the  right,  to  facilitate  the  attack  of  the  corpa  of  General 
Iferereldt,  and  the  diriaioiia  Biapdii  WeineBworf,  on 
Zwackaa  and  Connewitz,  at  which  latter  place  the 
liridge  acroaa  the  PleiMe  was  to  be  carried.  General 
Moatiltz'a  cavalry  were  to  form  on  their  right.  In  case  of 
retreat,  these  corps  were  to  retire  towards  Zeitz.  The 
resenres  of  the  Russian  and  Prossian  guards  were  to 
pass  the  Pleisse,  and  form  in  colamns  on  its  right  bank. 
The  reserves  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Homberg,  Generals 
Mereveldt  and  Witgenstein,  were  also  to  take  post  at 
this  station.  General  Barclay  de  Tolly  to  command  all 
the  columns  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pleisse:  Generals 
Wittgenstein,  Kleist,  and  Kleinau,  were  to  advance 
from  their  respective  positions  on  Leipsig,  the  Russian 
guards  forming  their  reserve.  General  Colloredo  ad- 
vanced from  Borne,  as  reserve  to  General  Kleinau. 
The  retreat  of  these  corps  was  to  be  on  Chemnitz; 
Generals  Wittgenstein,  Kleist,  and  Kleinau^s,  on  Alten- 
beigandPenig.  The  army  ofGenerslBenningsen  from 
Colditz  was  to  push  on  Grimma  and  Wiir^en.  The 
corps  of  Count  Bubna  had  been  relieved  before  Leipsig 
by  General  Tolstoy*    ^ 

^  A  very  heavy  firing  oontinned  all  the  day  of  the 
16th  from  the  grand  army.  A  report  jurrived  late  at 
night  to  General  Blucher,  that  Buonaparte  had  attacked 
in  person  the  whole  line  of  the  allies,  and  forming  his 
cavalry  in  the  centre,. succeeded  in  making  an  opening 
in  the  combined  army  before  all  its  cavaliy  could  come 
up:  he  was,  however,  not  able  to  profit  by  it,  as  it  ap- 
pears he  retired  in  the  evening,  and  the  allies  occupied 
their  position  as  before  the  attack. 

**  Of  the  details  of  the  above  I  am  as  yet  wholly  ig* 
SHirant» 

^  On  the  17th,  all  were  ready  to' renew  the  attack  on 
this  side.  The  Prince  Royal^  who  had  his  bead-quarters 
at  Landsberg,  and  his  army  behind  it,  marched  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Brittenfeld  with 
General  Winzingerode's  and  General  Bulow's  corps  to- 
wards  mid-day  on  General  Blucher's  left  General  Win- 
zingierode's  cavdry  and  artillery  had  moved  forward  in 
the  night,  near  the  heights  of  Fancha. 

**  No  cannonade  being  heard  on  the  side  of  the  grand 
army,  (though  General  Blucher's  corps  was  under 
arms,)  and  as  it  was  also  understood  General  Benning- 
sen  could  not  arrive  until  this  day  at  Grimma,  and  part 
of  the  Prince  Royal's  army  being  still  in  the  rear,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  wait  till  the  following  day  to  re- 
new the  general  attack.  The  enetny  shewed  himself  in 
great  force  in  a  good  position,  on  the  left  of  the  Pastha, 
on  a  ridge  of  some  extent,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
river.  There  was  some  cannonading  in  the  morning, 
and  the  epemy  made  demonstrations,  and  the  bussan  of 


Mecklenbeig  chaiged  his  advanced  parties  into  tbe 
suburbs  of  Leipsig,  and  took  thre^  cannon  and  some 
prisoners  of  the  hulans  of  Che  guards. 

/*  Th6  state  of  our  affairs  is  such,  that  tlie  most  lan- 
guine  expectations  may  be  justly  entertained,  under  tbe 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  which  has  hitherto  so 
cQttspicaously  favoured  us  in  the  glorious  cause  in  whicb 
we  are  engaged. 

**  Charles  Stewart,  lieot-gen 

*<  Leipgig,  October  19,  1813 
«<  My  Lord, 

^  Europe  at  length  approaches  her  deliverance,  and 
England  may  triumphantly  look  forward  to  reap,  in 
conjunction  with  her  allies,  that  glory  her  unexampled 
and  steady  efforts  in  the  common  cause  so  jwtly  entitle 
her  to  receive. 

**  I  wwh  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  abler  pen  to  de- 
tail to  your  lordship  ihe  splendid  events  of  these  two 
last  days;  but  in  endeavouring  to  relate  tbe  main  facto, 
to  send  them  off  without  a  moment's  delay,  I  shall  best 
do  my  duty,  postponing  more  detailed  accounts  until  a 
fresh  opportunity. 

**  The  victory  of  General  Blucher,  upon  the  16tl>i  ^ 
been  followed,  on  tbe  18th,  by  diat  of  the  whole  of 
the  combined  forces  ofer  the  army  of  Buonaparte,  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsig* 

**  The  collective  loss  of  above  a  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  sixty  thousand  men,  an  imnicDse  number  of  pri- 
sonera,  the  desertion  of  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  army, 
also  the  Bavarian  and  Wurtemberg  troops,  consi8tiDg;of 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  many  generals,  among 
whom  are  Segnier,  Vfdiery,  Brune,  Bertrand,  and  Lao- 
riston,  are  some  of  the  fint-fruits  of  this  glorious  day. 
The  capture,  by  assault,  of  the  town  of  Leipsig  tbii 
morning,  the  magazines,  artillery,  stores  of  the  piaoe, 
with  the  King  of  Saxony,  all  his  court,  tbe  garrison,  and 
rear-guard  of  the  French  army,  all  the  enemy?s  wounded, 
(the  number  of  which  exceed  thirty  thousand,)  tbe 
narrow  escape  of  Buonaparte,  who  fled  from  Leipsig  at 
nine  o'clock,  the  allies  entering  at  eleven;  the  complete 
route  of  the  French  army,  who  are  endeavouring  to 
escape  in  aU  directions,  and  who  are  still  surroonded, 
are  the  next  objects  of  exultation. 

**  The  further  result  your  lordship  can  best  arrive  at 
from  an  account  of  our  military  position. 

^  It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  give  you  as  succinct 
and  clear  an  account  as  I  am  able,  first,  of  the  general 
and  combined  operations  determined  upon  by  the  gra^^ 
army;  and,  secondly,  to  describe  what  immediately 
came  under  my  own  observations,  namely,  the  more> 
ments  of  the  Prince  Boyal  and  General  Blucher. 
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^  Hy  de«paldiMi  op  to  the  VNk  haye  detailed  the  po- 
tition  of  the  allied  armies  up  to  that  date.  It  being 
aoDOunced  by  Prince  Schwartzenberg  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  their  majesties,  the  allied  sovereigns,  to 
renew  the  attack  on  the  18th,  and  the  armies  of  the 
North  and  Silesia  being  directed  to  co-operate,  the  fol- 
lowing general  disposition  ,was  made : 

*'I  must  here  observe,  that  the  attack  on  the  16th; 
by  the  grand  army,  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liebert  Wolkowitz.  The  country  being  particularly 
adapted  for  cavalry,  a  very  sanguinary  and  hard  com* 
bat  ensued  with  this  arm,  and  an  artillery,  exceeding 
in  number  six  hundred  pieces,  between  the  opposed 
armies.  Two  solitary  bnildiogs,  which  the  enemy  had 
occupied  with  several  battalions  of  infantry,  and  which 
formed  nearly  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position,  were 
attacked  by  the  Russian  infantry,  and,  after  several  t«- 
pulses,  carried  with  amazing  carnage. 

^The  whole  of  the  enemy V  caralry  under  Murat, 
were  then  brought  forward  :  they  made'  a  rery  despe- 
rate push  at  the  centre  of  the  allied  position,  which,  for 
a  short  period,  they  succeeded  in  forcing. 

''To  oppose  this  powerful  cavalry,  six  regiments  of 
Austrian  cuirassiers  charged  in  columns.  Nothing  could 
surpass  either  the  skill  or  the  desperate  bravery  of  this 
movement :  they  overthrew  all  before  them,  destroy- 
ing, I  am  told,  whole  regiments,  and  returned  to  their 
ground  with  many  prisoners,  having  left  seven  hundred 
dragoons  within  the  enemy's  line. ' 

^  Many  officers  were  killed  and  wounded.  General 
Latour  Mauboorg,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  ca* 
valry,  under  Murat,  lost  his  leg.  Both  armies  remain- 
ed nearly  on  the  ground  on  which  the  contest  com- 
menced. 

''  Whilethe  grand  army  was  to  commence  their  attack 
ou  the  morning  of  the  18tb,  from  their  different  points 
of  assembly,  on  the  principal  villages  situated  on  the 
great  roads  leading  to  Leipsig,  the  armies  of  the  North 
and  Silesia  were  jointly  to  attack  from  the  line  of  the 
Saale,  and  upon  the  enemy's  position  along  the  Partha 
Siver.  €reneral  Blucher  gave  to  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden  thirty  thousand  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery, of  his  army,  and  with  this  formidable  reinforce* 
ment  the  northern  army  was  to  attack  from  the  heights 
of  Faucha,  while  General  Blucher  was  to  retain  his  po- 
sition before  Leipsig,  and  use  his  utmost  eflfbrts  to  gain 
possession  of  the  place.  In  the  event  of  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  forces  being  carried  against  either  of  the 
armies,  they  were  reciprocally  4o  support  each  other 
and  concert  further  movements :  that  part  of  the  ene- 
my's force  which  for  some  time  had  been  opposed  to 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  and  General  Blucher,  ^^^ 
taken  up  a  very  good  position  on  tlj^e  left  bank  of  the 


P^rtfaa,  liaving  its  rq^ht  at  the  strong  point  of  F«iM9ia, 
and  its  left  towards  Leipsig.  To  force  the  enemy's 
right,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  the  heights  of  Fau- 
cha, was  the  first  operation  of  the  Priace  Royal's  army.- 
The  corps  of  Russians  under  General  Winzingerode, 
and  the  Prussians  under  General  Bulow,  were  des- 
tined for  thii  purpose,  and  die  Swedish  army  were 
directed  to  fbrce  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Ploseu  and 
Mockau. 

**  The  passage  was  effected  without  much  opposition; 
General  Winzingerode  took  about  three  thousand  pri» 
sOners  at  Faucha,  and  some  guns.. 

**  General  Blucher  put  his  army  in  motion  as  soon  as. 
he  found  the  grand  army  engaged  very  hotly  in  t^e 
neighbourhood  of  the  villages  of  Stollintz  and  Probes- 
theyda,  and  the  infantry  of  the  Prince  Royal's  army 
had  not  sufficient  time  to  make  their  flank  movement 
before  die  enemy*s  infiintry  had  abandoned  the  line  of  . 
the  river,  and  retired  over  the  plain  in  line  and  column, 
towards  Leipsig,  occupying  Someffeh,  PaunsdorflT,  and 
Schonfeldt,  in  strength,  protecting  their  retreat. 

^A  very  heavy  cannobade .  and  some  brilliant  per-    - 
formances  of  General  Winzingerode's  cavalry  marked, 
chiefly  here  the  events  of  the  day,  except  towards  the 
close,  when  General  Langei;i|n,  who  had  crossed  the 
river  and  attacked  the  village  of  Schonfeldt,  met  with 
considerable  resistance,  and  at  first  was  not  able  to 
force  his  way.    He,  however,  took  it,  but  was  driven 
back ;  when  the  most  positive  ordera  were  sent  him  by 
General  Blucher,  to  re-occupy  it  at  the  point  of  the, 
bayonet ;  which  he  accomplished  before  dark.    Some 
Prussian  battalions  .of  General   Bulow's  corps  were 
warmly  engaged  also  at  Pauiwdorf,  and  the  enemy  were; 
retiring  from  it,  when  the  Prince  Royal  directed  the 
rocket-brigad<,  under  Captain  Bogue,  to  form  on  the 
left  of  a  Prussian  battery,  and  open  upon  the  retiring 
columns.    Congreve's  formidable  weapon  had  scarcely 
accomplished  the  point  of  paralysing  a  solid  square  of 
infantry,  which,  after  one  fire,  delivered  themselves  up, 
as  if  panic-struck,  when  that  gallant  and  deserving 
oflicer.  Captain  Bogue,  alike  an  ornament  to  his  pro- 
fession and  a  loss  to  his  friends  and  country,  received 
a  shot  in  the  head,  which  deprived  the  army  of  his  ser- 
vices.   Lieutenant  Strangeways,  who  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  brigade,  received  the  Prince  Royal's 
thanks  for  the  services  they  rendered. 

*"  During  the  action,  twenty-two  guns  of  Saxon  artil- 
lery joined  us  from  the  enemy,  and  two  Westphalian 
regiments  of  hussars  and  two  battalions  of  Saxons: 
the  former  were  opportunely  made  use  of  on  the  in- 
stant against  the  enemy,  as  our  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion were  not  all  forward ;  and  the  Prince  Royal  ad- 
dressed the  latter  by  an  offer,  that  Jie  would  lead  them ! 
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**  the  dmMitimieaiiow  befR^  «»ir  eMiblislMcf  %«twee« 
tb6  grafid  dU^(«tel  Had  that  «f  lbe»e  two  «rfute«,  4h(e 
gmttd  Bttk^  CottttftBlfee,  GMenAs  PlaloflT,  MItarado- 
vhth^  Md  olfaef'oftctM  ^  dtstiYNstNm,  jdimd  the  IVince 
R6i^*I,  ft^tanMiicAtitag  lie  ev«D«i  carryiBg  bn  in  tkat 

"  It  seems  the  most  desperate  resistance  was  nlardeby 
the  *netiiy  At  Wolyfttfcftdc,  Stellerite,  and  Con»c?ilz ; 
btrt  the  difltefetit  colrrmiw  besting  on  the«e  points,  as^ 
detailed  in  my  former  despatch,  finally  carried  every 
tbing  before  tbem.  Q«fretttt  Bentring^en  taking  the 
ttfhaigt^s  uptyn  the  right  bunk  of  tbe  Rentiichove,  btiring 
been  joined  by  General  Bubna  from  Dresden,  General 
Tofsitoy  having  come  up  dnd  relfeved  the  former  in  tbe 
blockade  of  that  city,  iind  O^Aeral  Guilay  mantenvering 
with  f^enty-ilve  tfaotmand  Austfians  npontbe  left  bank 
of  the  Elster,  Genetnl  Thielman  and  Prince  Mfturice 
lfditensTdn*6  corps  moved  tipoti  th^  sume  river;  cmd 
the  result  of  the  dtiy  watf,  tl^t  the  ettettiy  lotit  above 
fbtt>^  tbonsand  men  in  killed,  wonnrded,  and  prfsoners, 
^ty-flve  pieces  of  i^irtillety,  H'nd  sevemtei^n  battlilions  of 
G«fman  inY^ntry,  with  all  tb^ir strand  getiefdtls;  which 
catiic;  ovet'^  mosie  durftfg  the  sction/ 

^The  armieis  remained  upon  the  groutkd,  oti  whidh 
tMey  hkA  60  bravely  conqnercd^  thit  night  Tbe  Princie 
Kdynl  htidbisbiivotitfc  ^i  PftOMdofff;  Oenerd  BTucbef's 
rtttittlned  atlf  Ht^ritz,  and  the  etnpetor's  ftnd  tb0  king^ 
at  Jidda. 

**  Abotft  the  cl6sc  of  the  ddy,  it  w6s  understood  the 
ettfefrby  wer^  l^etfring  by  Wetssenfeh  and  *Naumburg ; 
Gefii^riil  BTocb^i*  r^ceited  nn  ordef  from  tb«  King  of 
PMssla  to  detftcb  in  that  direction.  The  movement  of 
the  Prtnde  lloyar«  fltmy  compt«le1y  exclude  the^retfebt 
on  WittenWg ;  that  upon  iBrfaft  bad  long  since  been 
lOdttO  them;  the  line  of  the  Saale  tdon^  remains ;  dnd 
Bk  tb^ir  flanks  atid  reat  wilt  b6  bpcfated  tipOh  doWng 
their  marcb,  k  is  difiUcutt  to  say  with  what  ^attioti  of 
tb^fr  army  they  may  get  to  tbe  Rbine. 

*'This  morning  the  toWn  of  Leipsig'WaB  attacked  and 
carried,  aft^f  a  short  resistance,  by  the  afndes  of  Gene- 
ral Blucber,  the  Prince  ftoyal,  and  General  Bcnningsen, 
alid  the  grand  army.  Matsbals  Matmont  and  Mac- 
dohald  commanded  in  the  town:  these,  With  Marshals 
Augereatt  and  Victor,  narrowly  escaped  with  a  small 
escort* 

**  Their  majesties  the  Emperor  of  ttussia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
each  heading  their  respective  troops,  entered  tbe  town 
at  different  points,  and  met  in  the  Great  Square*  Tbe 
acclamations  and  rejoicings  df  tbe  people  are  not  to  be 
deseribed* 


"*  Tbe  uiMi^dty  ^f  biiUialit  achiOTetteum  tbe  im 
possibility  0t4mng  justice  totb*  firmer  that  has  lwe« 
dkpliyed,  the  boldnmof  tbe  eoBception  of  tbe  cooi* 
mander^kmsbief,  Fiatd-4narsb«l  cfae  Prince*  Schwwrizeti- 
h^9  and  of  the  olber  eKperienced  leadens;  together 
with  tbe  flhortnesa  ^of  tbe  time  altiowed  me  for  making 
up  this  despatch,  wiH  plead,  I  bepe,  a  suftcient  excuse 
for  my  not  sendkig  a  mere  accurate 'ov  perfect  detail, 
whiebl  bepe,  boweve^  to  do  hereafter. 

^  I  send  this  despatch  by  my  aid-de^camp,  Mr.  James, 
wb«r  hffB  beten  dtfiftingtue^d  for  bis  serviees,  since  he 
hm  been  witb  this  army:  be  has  ai^a  been  with  me  in 
adl  the  late  events^  and  witi  be  able  to  give  yonr  lordrfirp 
all  futtber  particutars: 

''  J  bave  the  botiour  to  be,  &c« 

.   ^  Charles  Stew AAT,  Uevt«-gen. 

^  P.S.  On  tbe  field  of  battle  this  day,  an  ofiicer  arrived 
from  General  Tettenborn,  bringing  tbe  information  of 
the  surrender  of  Bremen  to  the  corps  under  his  orders, 
and  the  keys  of  the  town,  which  were  presented  by  tbe 
Prince  Royal  to  the  Emperor  of  ttuttia, 

«C.S,'' 


The  folfowirig  anecdote,  relative  to  the  memorable 
battle  of  Leipsig,  Js  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence  :^<-  • 

.  The  allied  sovereigns  were  conversing  togethef'  in 
one  part  of  the  fields  when  an  aid-de-camp  of  tbe  Em- 
peror €ft  Russia  rode  up  to  bis  imperial  master  with  the 
gratifying  intelligence  Aat  victory  had  evidently  de- 
clared on  the  side  of  justice,  and  that  the  French  were 
flying  before  the  combined  armies  in  all  directions. 
Alexander  immediately  threw  bimseTf  on  bis  knees,  ex- 
claiming to  the  Kingof  Pfu^ia,  **Sroib^;  the  lord  of 
Hosts  is  with  us!^  and  each  of  tbe  potentate  kneeling 
by  his  side  offered  up  their  grateful  thanks  for  tbe  in-^ 
tervention  of  Heaven  on  their  beballl 

Buonaparte's  troops  retired  with  such  precipitation, 
that  the  advanced-guards  of  the  alliea  armies  could 
scarcely  reach  ttiem ;  and  the  road  by  wbicb  they  re<« 
tired  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  their 
confusion  and  dismay.  Thousands  of  soldiers,  exhaust- 
ed by  bunger  and  tatigue,  were  left  behind ;  aiid  the 
greater  part  expired,  before  they  could  be  carried  to  an 
hospital.  All  the  woods,  for  an  extent  of  several  miles 
on  both  sides  of  the  route,  were  tilled  with  fugitives, 
and  sick  and  abandoned  soldiers.  The  enemy  buried 
his  artillery,  or  threw  it  into  the  rivers :  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  declaration  of  tbe  veterans  who  had  fbughft 
in  Russia,  the  road  by  which  he  retired  presented  the 
same  aspect  as  that  from  Moscow  to  the  fieresina.   ^ 

uigitizea  oy  v.:j  oOQ  IC 
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On  the  aSik  of  October,  the  Cenicu  reeobed  Erfcrt, 
whence  he  centinned  his  Mtreat  (owamfa  Fhuioe  i^ 
way  of  FraDkfort  on  the  Maine.  The  BarariaQ  amy 
under  General  Wrede»  which  hnd  mrched  with  alt 
ponible  expedition  to  Hanaut  a  few  miles  in  advanoe  ef 
Frankfort,  attempted  ^^  arrest  bis  proffress;  butt  being 
unsupported^  was  not  ab  '<>  resist  tbe  masses  brought 
forward  by  Napoleon,  who,  with  the  loss  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoners,  cut  his  way  through.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  official  report  of  this  affiir: — 

**  On  tbe  aOth  of  October,  General  Wrede  made  a  re- 
connoissance;  and  having  ascertained  that  Buonaparte, 
who  was  approaching,  hod  still  from  sixty  to  eighty 
thousand  men,  while  bis  own  force^  in  oonsequence  of 
having  sent  out  large  detachments,  was  only  thirty 
thousand  men  in  front  of  Hanan,  he  determined  to  im- 
pede the  retreat  which  he  could  not  wholly  prevent. 
Having  made  the  necessary  dispositiens,<he  was  altocked 
by  Buonaparte  in  person,  who  brought  up  one  hmidred 
and  eii^bty  pieces  of  cai»nott,  to  compel  him  to  give 
way.  In  this  object  Napobon  failed,  as  ^  combined 
army  retained  possession  of  the  field  of  battle  until 
night,  when  the  left  wing  was  withdrawn  behind  Hanau. 
The  enemy  then  commenced  his  relroat,  and,  to  cover 
it,  attempted  to  carry  Hanan  by  aasault.  To  spare  the 
town  from  bombardment.  General  Wrede  withdrew  the 
garrison  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  October;,  but 
the  French  having,  on  their  entranne,  began  a  gfeneral 
pillage,  tbe  allied  army  recovered  it  by  assault,  but 
with  the  loss  of  iu  commaBd^r.*ia*chief,  Wrede^  who 
was  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack* 
Tbis  irreparable  loss  so  incensed  tbe  Anstro^Bavarian 
troops,  that  they  put  every  Frenchman  in  tbe  town  to 
the  sword.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  computed  at  seven 
thousand  killed  and  wounded :  that  of  the  enemy  at 
fifteen  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  latter  perished  in  the  wood  of  Lamprier;  (he 
rapidity  with  which  the  enemy  effected  bis  retreat  not 
having  permitted  htm  to  cany  tbem  o£  Tbe  road  from 
Hanau  to  Frankfort  was  coeevcd  with  dead  bodies,  dead 
horses,  and  dismoonted  ammnnition^wnggona»  Ftagi- 
tives  were  taken  npsn  all  tbe  roads ;  and^  besides  those 
already  enaaMrated,  fifteen  ibansand  bad  been  brought 
ia  who  were  unable  to  keep  np  with  tbe  army.  AaMmg 
them  were  two  generals  and  two  hundred  and  eighty 
officers.'^ 

The  grand  army  of  the  allies  eonihi  wd  the  march  of 
ts  columns  on  Frankfort;  ond,  on  tbe  6lk  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  tbe  iHttatriens  anbjeet 
of  tbis  biographical  sketoh^  entered  the  city ;  as  wiir 
appear  from  the  following  d^patohea  of  the  |M  of 
Aberdeen,  and  Lovd  Gatbcart: 

37. 


"BtyLonI, 

**His  imperial  nmjesty  made  his  public  entry  into 
Frankfort  yesterday  morning.  He  was  met  at  some 
distonce  from  tbe  town  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
bis  attendants.  His  majesty  received  the  keys  of  the 
city  from  the  chief  magistrates  at  the  Hanau-gate,  and 
ilfterwards  proceeded  on  horseback  through  the  princi- 
pal  streets  to  tbe  cathedral-church,  where  Te  Deum 
was  performed.  As  I  accompanied  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty on  this  occasion,  I  was  a  witaess  of  the  enthusi- 
astic applause  with  which  he  was  received.  The  streeto, 
windows,  and  even  die  roofs  of  the  honses^  were  crowd- 
ed with  spectatoffs,  who  appeared  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  demonstrations  of  joy:  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  emotion  by  which 
they  were  predntied.  The  affectionato  regard  of  the 
inhabitanta  was  loudly  testified  at  semng  the  sovereign, 
who,  twenty-one  years  ago,  had  been  crowned  within 
their  walls,  re-appear  in  the  character  of  their  deliverer. 
In  tbe  evening  the  two  elilperoni  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  were  received  widt  acdamatioas :  every  sentiment 
of  the  piece,  which  had  reltrenoe  to  their  exertions  in 
tbe  cause  of  Europe^  was  lotidly  applauded.    * 

**  Pleasitg  as  it  is  to  dwell  en  those  circomstanoss,  I 
am  equally  happy  in  being  aUe  to  inform  your  lordship 
of  tbe  continued  progress  of  the  aUjes,  ted  of-  the  sub* 
stantial  acquisitions  which  have  heen  recently  madtf  by 
the  accession  of  different  princes  to  the  eommoih  eaasa. 
The  states  of  Hesae-Dannstadt^  Nassau,  and  Baden, 
have  lespectively  addressed  thesaielvctoi  to  his  imperial 
mijesty.  They  have.renotmced  the  confeileration  of 
the  Rhine,  and,  in  imploring  his  OM^esty's  mediation 
with  tbe  allied  powers,  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
joib  the  allianee.  Other  statM  of  less  importance  have 
followed  the  same  conraoy  and  I  amy  now  venture  to 
congvatulato  your  lordahip  on  the  complete  dissohition 
of  that  forflMdable  coafederacy,  institnted  by  Biiima- 
parte  for  the  double  purpose- of  proving  either  an  im- 
pregnable bulwark  to  France,  in  the  event  of  foreign 
invasito,  or  the  iaatmment  in  his  heads  of  Aa  subju- 
gation of  the  rest  t^  Europe,^  . 

(Sigtied)  «<A«Ett]>ffl]ff." 

«  To  the  IKghi  Honowabie  Lord 
Vtsanmt  Casthreagh,  ^c.^ 


BXTUACT  OV  A  DBSPATCH  FBOH  VISOOVKT  CATHCAttT,  K.T, 

''  Frankfort  an  the  Maine^  iVoe  8, 18ia 

*f  Tbe  Emperor  Alexander  made  his  entry  into  the* 
city  of  Franhfort  dn  the  Maine,  at  the  hei>i  of  the 
horse-artillery  and  about  $Ay  sqnadsona  of  the  cUvaliy 
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of  tbe  Saaaian  imperial  guard  and  reaerre,  and  aome 
sqoadrona  of  the  Pruaaian  guard,  amidat  the  loadeat 
acciamationa  of  many  thoaaand  inhabitanta. 

^  Hia  imperial  majeaty  atopped  near  the  quarter  pre- 
pared  for  him  to  aee  hia  cavalry  paaa,  which  they  did 
in  the  moat  perfect  parade  order,  after  a  march  of  one 
hundred  Engliah  milea,  (cantontpg  and  aaaembling 
from  cantonroenta  included^)  which  they  performed  in 
forty-eight  houra;  tiz.  from  Schwinfurtb,  by  Wurtz- 
bm^  and  AacliaSenbouig»  to  thia  place. 

M  Tbe  Emperor  of  Rusata  met  hia  imperial  and  royal 
majeaty  the  Emperor  of  Anatria  at  aome  diatance  from 
Frankfort,  and  both  aoVereigns  proceeded  to  the  ca- 
thedral, where  divine  aerrice  waa  performed;  and  Te 
Demrn  waa  aung. 

''Mapoleon  baa  escaped  from  the  coaaacka  and  hia 
other  purauera,  and  has  carried  the  remaina  of  hia 
guard,  and  aome  other  corpa,  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  leaving  but  few  troopa  here. 

^'The  poaseaaion  of  a  fortreaa  at  Erfnrth  haa  been 
tbe  great  inatrument  by  which  thia  retreat  baa*  been  ef- 
fected. It  waa  thought  poaaible  he  would  make  aome 
alabd  behind  thia  post,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  re- 
doubled lua  apeed ;  and,  having  poaaeaaion  of  the  beat 
road,  while  the  croaa-roada  by  which  the  alliea  endea- 
voured to  intercept  him  were  acarcely  paaaable,  he 
gained  aeveral  marchea. 

^General  Count  Wrede  gallantly  arreated  hia  pro- 
ereaa  for  two  daya  at  Hanau;  on  the  firat  of  which, 
particularly,  the  French  fought  with  great  obatioacy, 
and  the  loaa  haa  been  conaiderable  on  both  aidea. 
There  ia  one  email  apot,  where  an  officer  of  rank,  who 
aaw  tt,  aaaurea  me,  that  the  carnage  of  men  and  horaea 
waa  moat  extraordinary. 

^  The  eflTorla  of  thia  Auatfiao  and  Bavarian  army, 
though  they  atopped  the  enemy  for  two  daya,  could 
not  prevent  hia  arrival  at  Mayenee  before  tbe  cdunina 
under  the  ordera  of  the  field-marahal  Prince  Schwartz- 
enberg  could  overtake  him. 

**  There  are  different  accounta  of  the  enemy^  force ; 
but,  conaidcring  the  numbera  left  on  tbe  field  of  battle 
at  Leipaig,  and. in  that  city,  the  number  of  priaonera 
aent  to  the  rear  during  the  retreat  by  all-  the  corpa 
which  came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  the  loaaea  inaepa- 
table  from  all  retreata  of  ao  difficult  and  ao  protracted 
a  nature,  it  aeema  impoaaible  that  he  can  have  carried 
fifty  thouaaod  men  with  him,  though  there  are  peraona 
who  eatimate  the  force  atill  higher*. 

^  Buonaparte  was  preaent  in  the  battle  of  Hanau, 
and  hia  officeraare  said  to  have  diaplayed  more  military 
/  talenta  on  that  occasion  than  they  have  lately  ahown. 

^  The  main  army  ia  aaaemUittg  here,  and  will  imme* 
r^iiately  be  ready  for  ulterior  operattoua. 


^Field-mavahal  Blucher^a  army  ia  moving  ta  the 
Rhine,  in  the  direction  of  Ehrenbreititein.  Hia  head- 
quartera  are  thia  day  at  Limbourg. 

''The  King  of  Pruaaia  baa  been  at  Berlin  and  Brea- 
lan  aince  the  battle  of  Leipaig.  Hia  majeaty  ia  e\pe€t- 
ed  here  immedialely.'' 


'*  Franlifari  on  4he  Maime,  Nao.  10,  1813. 
''My  Lord;    . 

"The  enemy  had  retained  a  poailion  at  Hockbeim, 
and  waa  employed  in  reatoring  the  old  linea,  which 
paaaed  from  the  tdte-depont  at  Caaael  round  that  po- 
aition,  and  back  to  the  Rhine. 

"  Marabal  Prince  Schwartzeabefig  detenained  to  put 
a  atop  to  thia  work,  and  to  occupy  the  poaitton  himaelf. 
With  thia  view  an,  attack  waa  made  yeaterday,  ia  which 
the  linea  were  carried  by  aaaaoit,  and  the  enemy  was 
driven  into  the  worka  of  Caaael,  with  the  loaa  of  aeve- 
ral hundred  priaonera  and  four  pieces  of  cannon. 

"  1  have  the  Jionour  to  incioae  herewith  the  report  1 
have  thia  moment  received  of.  thia  gallant  afi^r.firom 
Major-general  Sir  Robert  Wilaon.  It  has  been  the 
conatant  practice  of  the  major-general,  throughout  this 
and  the .  laat  campaign,  to  accompany  every  attack  of 
conaequence  that  haa  taken  place  within  hia  reach,  and, 
on  thia  occaaion^  he  was  with  one  of  the*  storming  par- 
ties. 

"  In  adverting  to  this  circumstance,  it  is  but  justice 
to  this  officer  to  state,  that  the  zeal,  activity,  and  intre- 
pidity, which  he  has  displayed  on  every  occasion,  have 
conciliated  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  officers  of  every 
rank  and  nation  who  have  been  witnesses  of  them, 
and  have  certainly  done  great  credit  to  his  majesty's 
service. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  Cathcart." 
The  Ftbcoiml  Ca$ilereaghf  ^  ^. 

Alennder  remained  but  a  short  time  at  Frankfort, 
whence  he  proceeded,  by  way  of  Darmstadt  and  Raa« 
stadt,  to  Freybourg,  in  Brisgau,  where  bo  arrived  on 
the  22d  of  December.  Here  bis  imperial  majesty  waa 
received  by  the  Emparor  of  Austria ;  and  thia  being 
tbe  birth-day  of  the  former,  it  was  celebrated  by  Divibe 
worship,  and  a  dinner  at  the  imperial  head-quartera, 
at  which  the  Emperor  Francia  waa  preaent. 

The  Auatrian  forcea,  about  thia  time,  croaaed  the 
Rhine,  at  Schaffbauaen,  Baale,  and  other  places,  pro- 
ceeding on  their  march  towarda  the  French  frontiera 
other  armiea,  at  the  same  time,  paaaed  the  Rhine  at 
Duaaeldorff  and  Coblenis :  the  whole  fierce  amouotipgy 
at  leaat,  to  three  hundred  thousand  ^en»    Alexander, 
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with  ttie'  last  of  his  reserves,  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Basle  on  the  13th  of  January,  the  anntrersary  of  his 
crossing  the  Niemen,  in  parsnit  of  the  French  who  had 
presamed  to  invade  him.  On  this-occasion,  the  Rus- 
sian troops  were  forcibly  reminded,  that  the  two  events 
were  interwoven  together  by  the  hands  of  Providence: 
the  formal  passage  of  the  river  was  not  effected  until 
the  auspidons  day ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  God  of  hosU 
preceded  the  undertaking.  Heaven  itself  seemed  thus 
to  the  Russians  to  have  opened  the  way  to  national  re- 
venge; and  the  same  enthusiasni  which  saved  their 
country,  continued  to  excite  their  bravery  in  the  cause 
of  Europe  at  a*  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
their  native  land. 

The  following  address  was  now  issued  by  the  Em- 
peror to  his  army : 

*  ' 
.  ^Soldiera!  your  courage  and  your  discipline  have 
brought  you  from  the  Oka  to  the  Rhine ;  and  the  same 
.qualities  shall  still  lead  you  onward.  Having  now 
passed  the  Rhine,  we  have  entered  on  a  country  against 
which  we  are  to  wage  an  obstinate  war.  Already  have 
we  delivered  our  native  country,  and  restored  to  free- 
dom the  greatest  part  of  subjugated  Europe ;  what  yet 
remains  to  perfect  that  which  we  have  undertaken,  is 
ihe  acquisition  of  peace.  Our  desire  is,  that  tranquillity 
may  be  regained  by  every  nation,  and  that  .each  state 
may  be  re-established  in  its  former' happy*  govemtneht; 
that,  in  all  countries,  the  general  welfare  of  th6  people 
and  the  service  of  God  may  be  promoted;  and,  that 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  may  again  flourish. 
This  is  our  wish,  and  to  attain  it,  we  have  prolonged 
the  war.  When  the  enemy  invaded  oOr  territories,  his 
crimes  occasioned  to  us  much  misery ;  but  the  wrath  of 
God  has  visited  him.  Do  not  let  us  imitate  his  exam- 
ple ;  but  let  us  forget  the  sofferiugs  we  have  endured 
from  bis  Enmity,  and  extend  towards  him  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  the  olive  of  peace.  The  effulgence  of 
Russian  glory  Will  be  conspicuous  in  such  a  conquest 
over  ourselves  as  well  as  our  enemy.  The  religion  that 
.  we  cherish  commands  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  and 
to  do  good  to  them  that  persecute  us. 

^Soldiers!  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that,  by  your  pro- 
per behaviour  in  an  enemy's  country,  you  will  succeed 
in  conciliating  the  affection  of  those  whom  yoo  con* 
quer  by  your  valour.  Remember  that,  by  temperance, 
discipline,  and  Christian  love,  yon  will  best  promote 
the  end  we  have  in  view,  which  is,  universal  peace. 
I  am  satisfied  that  you  will  dutifully  obey  all  the  re- 
j>;iiIations  that  shall  be  made  for  the  direction  of  your 
conduct,  since  you  must  be  convinced  that  they  hate 
for  their  motive  both  the  general  good  and  your  own 
happi 


On  entering  Switzerland,  Prfnce  Schwartzenberg 
issued  the  following  order  of  the  day  to  the  troops 
under  his  command : 

'<  Soldiers!  we  set  foot  on  the  Swiss  territory;  it  is  as 
friends,  as  deliverers,  that  we  appear  in  this  couhtrv* 
Your  conduct  will  be  conforinable  to  this  principle. 
Prove  to  the  brave  Swiss,  that  the  Austrian  warriors 
are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  which  they  have 
to  fulfil  in  passing  through  a  friendly  country,  and  the 
respect  due  to  the  inhabitants,  as  with  the  qualities 
which  in  a  day  of  battle  lead  to  glory  and  victory.  If 
the  direction  of  the  war  render  il  necessary  to  expose 
you  to  painful  marches  in  this  rigorous  season,  do  not 
forj^et,  soldiers,  that  the  question  now  is  to  terminate 
gloriously  what  you  have  begun  with  so  much  honour; 
and  that  greater  difficulties,  greater  dangers^  than  what 
you  now  meet  with,  have  been  already  vanquished ;  in 
short,  that  it  is  from  your  valour,  and  from  your  perse- 
verance, that  your  country  and  the  whole  world  ex-» 
pect  a  glorious  and  a  permanent  peace." 

The  ielbwing  particulars  are  extracted  from  a  de» 
spartcb  of  the  Hon.  Sir  C.  Stewart,  dated  Basle,  Ja- 
nuary 23^  I8U: 

**  The  details  which  your  lordship  will  receive  from 
the  advance  of  the  grand  army,  will  be  more  satisfto- 
•ory  than  any  I  could  relate.    The  entry  of  the  Enpe. 
tor  of  Russia  into  Vesoul  with  the  Russian  and  Pk^ussiau 
reserves,  the  afeiidonment  of  Langres  and  the  positions 
around  it  by  the  enemy,  the  advance  of  the  Prince 
Royai  of  Wuftemberg  to  Chanmont,  are  all  subjecis  of 
congratulation-    The  movements  of  so  powerful  a  force 
as  the  allies  now  possess  in  all  directions,  upon  mnf 
ceatrsl  point,  render  any  position  ihe  enemy  takes  up 
so  precarious,  that  1  was  satisfied  they  would  not  hold 
out  at  Laugfnes.    Marshal  Blocher's  last  reports  are  of 
the  I7tli,  Arbm  Nancy.    He  sent  the  keys  of  this  town 
to  the  grand  head-quarters ;  the  Emperor  of  Rossift 
met  the  officer  bearing  thenii  as  he  was  on  his  march 
to  Vesoul ;  he  immediately  sent  two  of  the  keys  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  reserving  two  for,  himself,  with  an 
appropriate  message;  which  sjhews  the  anxious  atten- 
tion and  consideration  that  exists  between  the  alliefl 
sovereigns  on  every  occasion.    Marshal  Blucher  is  in 
communication  with  General  Wrede's  corps,  and  thus 
with  the  grand  army.    This  aoiuMted  veteran  gives  a 
vigour  tod  life  to  aU  his  proceedings,  that  affords  an 
invaluable  example  to  every  professional  man.    It  is 
with  satiafaction  I  announce,  to  your  lordship  another 
brillianC  achievement  of  the  Prasaian  arms.    His  Plros- 
sian  majesty  is  again  master  of  Wittenbeig,  and  by  no 
other  means  but  the  valour  of  Us  biave  soldiers.    The 
sioge  was  b^gun  on  the  28th  of  Deeembcff  and  d^ . 
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plaise  VM  ia  our  piAttsBipii  on  Ibe  12lb  of  January.' 
No  inpeclimfiiit  of  tba.  aaason  arresti^d  tbe  spirited  ex* 
ertionft  of  the  besiegerB ;  tbe  enemy  mad^  i>  valiaiit  re^ 
aiatance.  A  breach  w^  made  on  tbe  lltb*  and  it  was 
practicable  on  tbe  12th,  when  a  proposal  to  surrender 
was  made  aqd  refused.  At  midnight  the  assault  was 
determined  upon  in  four  columns:  the  gallant  Prussians 
overcame  erery  obstacle,  and,  in  less  tjian  half  an  hour, 
tbey  were  masters  of  the  place.  All  the  garrison  that 
di4  not  throw  down  their  arms  were  put  to  tbe  sword. 
The  governor  had  entrenched  the  castle  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ville;  tbe  latter  was  carried  by  the  troops,  and  the 
gOTornor,  who  was  in  it,  surrendered  at  discretion  with 
the  rest  of  the  garrison.  This  capture  would  add  much 
to  the  fame  of  that  distinguished  officer.  General  Tau- 
entzien,  were  it  capable  of  addition ;  but  his  exploits 
in  this  war  are  too  well  known  ever  to  be  obliterated 
from  the  records  of  posterity.  The  isiege  bas  cost  about 
three  hundred  men  kiljed  and  wounded,  and  tbe  assault 
above  one  hundred,  and  seven  ofl^cers  wounded.  The 
Prussians  found  ninety-six  pieces  of  artillery  here,  and 
made  two  thousand  prisoners.  In  Torgau  tbey  bad 
akepdy  obtained  possession  of  .three  hundred  and  six* 
teen  pieces.  In  these  fortresses  the:  Prussians  have 
found  considerable  magazines  of  eom  and  gunpowder. 
HukesnA  Taoenlzebi  will  now  proceed  to  Magdeburg. 
4t  is.  noi  to  be  ovWlooked  here,  that  every  fortreas  that 
4I01P  falls  fay  the  admirable  dispositions  that  have  been 
4iiade,  augments  vejy  materially  tbe  force  advancing 
•against  the  enemy.  We  have  thus  reinforcements'  in 
three  lines  of  reserve*  as  it  were*  on  the  Oder,  tbe 
Elbe,  and  the  |lhinet  from  which  we  constantly  derivo 
akL  Tbe  bead-ijuarters  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
liad  the  I^ing  of  Prussia  wj|l  bn  transferred  tbis!  dny  to 
Vssoul.^' 

On  the  1st'  (tf  Febsuary,'  as  engagement  laok  fJooOi 
•which  bas  >heen  designated  the  .battle  of* -La  Bolbiern, 
and  of  wh»eh  tbe  pasticulani  will  appear  in  tbe  fol^- 
lowing  despatdies .  froaa  Sir  Cbaries  Stewart  and  Ii0i4 
Sargfbersb : 

^'C^flAeum  d^  BiMnne»  Feb.  2, 
•^l  om  giatified  yk  being  enabled  to  sond.  yoPPf  Iprd- 
j^ip  a  for  bettet  npoit  of  the  dcteib  of  tlie  balMoof 
Xa  Botbimet  than  iS  I  ba^  beanso  foclnnate.na  tp'Wo 
hpuk,  myself  in  tho  ieU.  Golooel  lime's  doiiul  i%  so 
satitfaetory,  and  so  aieenrals»  from  bis  having  hiMl:  tl>e 
advantage  of  being  witk  Maasbal  BInober  i^  tbor  a(i- 
vanoe  during  the  whak  dagr»  that  there  is  little  in  tft^ 
iiffioial  repovts  that  have  oome  in,  whidi  Colonol  J^mna, 


has  not  already  noticed.  If  Marshal  Blucber  was  not 
long  since  immortalized,  this  day  would  have  crowned 
him  in  iheanpais  of  Fame;  for,  whatever  were  the  ap- 
prehensions entertained  by  niany  for  the  result  of  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Wurtemberg's  attack  on  tbe  rjght».ypur 
lordship  will  see  by  Colonel  liOwe's  reports  the  jtnarr 
sbal  steadily  pursued  tb^  combipfition  upon  which  the 
result  of  tbe  day  diepended ;  this  foresight,  judgment^ 
and  decision,  ia  done  justice  to  by  all  tbe  allied  army^ 
T|ie  Kussian  artillery  arc^  spoken  of  in  the  bigbeflit  terms 
of  praise ;  tbe  ground  wa^  so  covered  with  snow,  and 
so  d^epf  that  tbey  were  obliged  to  leave  half  their 
guns  in  tbe  rear;  and,  by  bameasing  double  teams  to 
the  other  half,  they  contrived  to  bring  them  forward, 
and  get  a  sufficient  number  into  action,  The  alh>s  bad 
about  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  men  in  the  battle ; 
the  other  corps  of  the  army,  which  are  not  enumerated 
in  tbe  report,  were  not  op.  Tbe  enemy  are  supposed 
to  have  bad  the  same  utrengtb.  The  enemy's  last  at- 
t^cl^  on  tbe  village  of  La  Rotbiere,  was  at  two  o'clock 
this  morning;  immediately  after  th«y  seemed  to  have 
frommenced  their  retreat,  passing  the  Aube  River;  tbey  - 
took  up  a  v^ry  strong  rear-guard  position  at  Leamont 
with  Iheir  ri^^  and  extending  behind  the  Loire.  Dia^ 
positions  w^re'made  to  attack  it  with  the  corps  of  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Wurtemborg,  and  Generals  Wrede 
find  0«iil^y«t  and  fbere  waif  a  sharp  fire  all  this  morning 
on  tl^i^  spot,  but  the.  d^y  was  so  very  unfavoarable, 
and  .tli^.jfieJI  of  snow  so  excessive,  the  troops  could 
mak^  po.progfejifr,  In  the  ipeao  tim.e«  Field-marshal 
]f^rince  Scbwartixenberg  bas  made  his  arrangements  for 
^be.  pursuiit  ^f  tbe  enemy,  wbo  have  retired  on  Vitry, 
Troy^  W{l  Arcii*.'* 


MfLfTARY   nSVOET   FROM   COLOHEL  LOWR  YO  mil  BOif. 

am  c.  w.  svnwABT. 

'  *♦  Vead'Quariers^  Army  ofSilena^  IVamies,  Feb.  \. 

*'3ir,T— ^  report  of  last  night  urill  bave  informed 
yoy  qf  the  aMkte  of  preparation,  iii  which  both  armies 
s^ood  for  a  genei^al  battle  on  this  day.  Ttie  confidence 
of  the  allied  sovereignly  and  of  the  commanders  of 
tbeir  ari^iest  having  placed  at  Field-iparsbal  Blud^er^s 
disposal  tbe  Austrian  cqrpe  of  Central  Count  Giulay, 
9^  ^  the  Prince  Hoy^l  of  Wurtenjibei^,  in  addition 
to  tl\e  forces  under  bis  own  immediate  command,  he, 
i^ftiBF  a  reconnoissaj9^o  this  mvoroiag,  made  the  follow- 
i^  disposiMon.  for  an  attack  ;*rTbe  corps  of  General 
BacoD^  Sacken  was  ordered  to  move  forward  in  two  c^ 
ItUQtts  from  Trannea,  one  directing  itself  upon  Briennet 
by  tbf&  load  of  DienvilU,  and  the  second  on  tbe  village 
of  J^  Qodiifre;  tji^  corps  of  Qener^l  Count  Giulay 
forming  tbe  reserve  of  the  first  column,  and  that  qf 
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Creneral  Alsuflef  of  tbe  secoud.  The  Rnasiaii  guards 
and  cairaniers,  it  was  anpounoedy  would  arrire  and 
form  a  reaenre  for  the  whole  on  the  heights  between 
Trafinea  and  Eclance.  ^The  Prince  Royal. of  Wiitem- 
burg  was  directed  to  march  from  Eclance  upon  Ohau- 
menil,  learing  a  small  wood  in  front  of. ihe^  right. of 
onr  position*  occupied  by  the  enemy,  to  b^i  ^ftt  <^nd 
thus  turning  it,  and  opening  his  communication  with 
General  Count  Wjede,  who,  it  was  announced,  was 
adrancing  also  upon  Chaumenil  from  DQuIevent.  The 
attack  commenced  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock.  .  The 
enemy  was  in  position  at  DieuTille  and  La  Rothiere, ; 
and  having  his  left  at  the  small  village  of  La  Gibrie. 
His  cavalry,  as  well  as  that  of  the  allied  forces,  was 
drawn  out  in  the  plain. between  the  two  positions;  his 
infantry  disposed  in  large  masses  on  the  flanks  of  and 
within  the  villages,  which  were  lined  with  artillery. 

**  Skirmishing  and  cannonading  in  the  plain  were  tbe 
'preludes  to  the  attack,  but  the  attention  was  soon  di- 
rected from  this  to  a  very  heavy  cannonading  and  mus« 
ketry  from  the  small  wood  on  the  right,  and  the  village 
of  La  Gibrie.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemburg  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  Village;  but  they  returned  in  force, 
and  again  expelled  hinu  A  brigade  of  grenadiers  was 
ordered  to  his  support;  but  his  own  zetd  and  activity 
rendered  this  aid  unnecessary.  .  He  attacked  again, 
and  remained  master  of  both  the  wood  and  village. 
The  movements  in  this  quarter  occupied  nearly  three 
hours.  The  enemy's  demonstration  menaced  the  flank 
of  the  position  of  the  allies;  but  Field-marshal  Blucher 
was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  object  by  them.  The 
effect  of  the  combination  of  General  TjFrede's  move- 
ment was  foreseen. with  the  most  accurate  judgment; 
and  before  the  village  of  Xa  Gibrie  was.  in  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Wirtemburg^s,  possession,  every  requisite  order 
was  g|ven  for  the  execution  of  the  movements  just 
directed.  The  enemy  having  fnoved  a  corps  to  his 
left.  General  Baron  Sachen  drew  all  his  force  to  the 
attaqk  of  La  Rothiere,  which  formed  tbe  key  of  tbe 
enemy's  position.  General  Coui^t  Giulay  attacked  the 
town  of  Dienville,  but  met  with  v^ry  considerable  op- 
position. 

*<The  contest  was  protracted  to  a  very  late  hourKand 
it  was  not  until  after  midnight,  that  it  was  announced 
to  the  marshal  that  the  enemy  was  expelled,  leaving 
two-  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners  in'  Count  Giuiay's 
possession.  The  most  obstinate  resistance, .  however, 
was  made  at  La  Rothiere ;  Baron  Sachen  expelled  the 
enemy,  but  he  returned  with>heavy  coluomaof  j'nfanhry 
and  batteries  of  artjilery,  and  renewed  the  attack  with 
great  vigour,  gt^'ni^g  possession  of  the  church  and  some 
of  the  houses,  whilst  the  Russians  occupied  the  others. 
Buonaparte,  in  person,  Jt  is  reported  by  the  prisonersi 
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led  on  tbe  attack  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  young 
gnardf  and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  The  fire  with 
which  they  were  received,  rendered  the  attempt  of  no 
avful,  an4>  about  t^n  o'clpek  at  nighty  the  whole  village 
was  ceded  to  the  more  obstinajte  valour  of  tbe  Russian 
troops.  On  the  right  of  the  village.  General  Sachen 
tooks upwards  of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon ;  near  a  tbour 
sand  prisoners  were  also  taken ;  the  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  very  great;  The  Prince  Royal  of  Wiiv 
temburg  advanced  upon  Chaumenil,  and  formed  his 
ji^nction  with  General  Count  Wrede.  The  former  took 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  latter  seventeen.  Thus 
was  the  victory  complete  in  every  quarter. 
^  *^  Immediately  after  the  battle  commenced,  the  En)* 
peror  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,,  and  Field-mar*- 
shal  Prinf^e  Schwartzenbuig,  came  on  tbe  ground* 
Field-marshal  Blucher  immediately  afterwards  proceed- 
ed to  the  front,  to  caipy  into  effect  the,  dispositions  he 
had  made.  He. was  among  the  foremost  in  the  attack 
of  the  village  of  La 'Rothiere,  and  in  supporting  the 
troops,  who  were  attacked  in  it  A  cossack,  orderly, 
of  General  Qniesenau,  was  shot  by  his  side.  Reserves 
were  moved  forward  by  .the  orders  of  his  Imperial  Mar 
jesty  and  Prince  ScbwarCoenburg,  but  only  three  bat- 
talions were  .employed.  Ther^  uria  prisoners,  taken  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  corps,;  and  of  tbe  gipard^ 
Buonaparte ,  is  supposed  to,  have  bad  the  great  body  of 
his  army  collected.  There  are  many  details  which  time 
^ocs  not  admit  my  giving  at  present;  but,  in  proportion 
as  tl^ey  become  known,  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere,  in 
the  number^,  engaged,  in  the  losses  on.  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  and  ii^  its,  consequences,  will  perhaps  be  found 
one  of  tbe  most  important  of  the  war. 

"  H.  Lowe,  Colonel. 
^P.S.  Tbe  reports  state  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  taken.'* 


DESPATCH  FROM  LORD  BtRGHERSH. 

«  Bar^tur-'Aubef  Feb.  1. 
.^  My  Lord, — ^I  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to 
your  lordship,  that  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Buona- 
parte, have  this  day  been  defeated.  Thirty-six  pieces 
of  cannob,  and  three  thousand  prisoners,  are  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  Buonaparte  had  placed  bis 
army  in  two  lines,  extending  across  the  plain  from  the  ^ 
front  of  Dienville,  on  the  right,  by  the  village  of  La 
Rothiere,  towards  Tremilly,  on  the  left  In  front  of 
the  left,  he  occupied  the  village  of  La  Gibrie,  and  tbe 
woods  by' which  it  was  surrounded.  In  reserv^,  Ge- 
neral Marmont  was  placed  in  the  village  of  Morvilliere. 
The  heights  also  about  the  town  of  Brien|^  were  occu- 
pied.   Your  lordship  has  bectPi  J^formed  tb^t^Jht^ogrpi^ 
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of  Mamial  Blacher,  cmisifitiiig  ooly  of  General  Sa- 
chen's  division,  and  part  of  General  lisngeron's  divi- 
sion,  had  yesterday  taken  up  a  position  near  Trannes. 
The  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemburg  was  in  comnaunica- 
tion  with  the  right  of  General  Blucher,  and  in  position 
at  Maison.  General  Gialay  removed  from  Bar-sar- 
Anbe  to  snppor^  General  Blocber:  his  corps  was  form- 
ed on  the  great  road  between  Trannes  and  Dienville. 
I  reported  to  your  lordship  that  General  Wrede  was  to 
co-operate  with  General  Wittgenstein,  in  his  attack  on 
Yassy.  The  enemy  having,  however,  abandoned  that 
position,  General  Wi^ede  miirched  upon  Doulevent, 
whence  he  was  directed  to  advance  upon  the  road  by 
Tremilly  to  Chaumenil  Two  divisions  of  Russian  gre- 
nadiers, and  a  division  of  cuirassiers,  amounting  to 
fibout  six  thousand  men,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  re- 
serve under  the  orders  of  General  Barclay  de'Tolly, 
formed  the  support  of  the  different  corps,  and  were 
engaged  in  the  action  of  this  day.  General  Blacher 
began  his  attack  about  twelve  o'clock,  by  advancing 
the  corps  of  General  Giulay  towards  Dienville,  and  by 
forming  the  divisions  of  his  own  corps  in  front  of  La 
Rothiere.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemburg  advanced, 
about  the  same  time,  from  Maisou  upon  La  Gibrie;  he 
was  strongly  opposed  in  the  woods  about  that  place, 
-but  at  last  succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy  to  retire, 
and  in  carrying  the  village.  The  enemy  made  an  at- 
teinpt  to  retake  this  position,  but  was  received  most 
gallantly  by  the  troops  of  the  Prince  Royal,  and  totally 
repulsed.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  attack,  the 
corps  of  General  Wrede  arrived  upon  the  right  of 
the  Prince  Royal,  and  immediately  advanced  upon 
Tremilly.  The  ulans  of  Prince  Schwartzenburg  made 
a  most  su|:cessful  charge  in  front  of  that  village,  and 
took  six  pieces  of  cannon.  General  Wrede  possessed 
himself  of  the  place.  Greneral  Sachen,  finding  that 
his  right  was  secured  by  the  successes  which  had  at- 
tended the  attack  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemburg 
and  General  Wrede,  determined  to  attack  the  centre  of 
the  enemy^s  position  at  La  Rothiere.  While  his  infan- 
try were  engaged  in  the  attack  of  the  village.  General 
Blucher  directed  a  charge  of  cavalry  upon  the  right  of 
it,. which  was  attended  with  complete  success ;  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon  were  captured,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  cavalry  of  Buonaparte's  guard  were  killed 
or  taken.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  La  Rothiere, 
and,  notwithstanding  several  attempts  to  retake  it,  was 
finally  baffled  in  his  object.  General  Giulay,  late  in 
the  evening,  advanced  upon  Dienville. 

"  I  left  the  ground  with  Prince  Schwartzenburg  be- 
fore this  movement  had  been  completed;  but  the  report 
has  since  arrived,  that  he  succeeded  in  takmg  the  part 
9C  the  village  on  the  ri8:ht  of  the  Aube,  the  enemy 


having  retired  to  the  other  side  of  tbat  river,  and 
having  destroyed  the  bridge.  So  ended,  my  lord,  the 
affair  of  this  day ;  the  enetay  still  held  the  ground  be- 
yond La  Rothiere,  and  was  still  in  possession,  at  dark, 
of  the  height  of  Brienne.  The  Russian  and  Prussian 
guards  have  ali'eady  arrived  near  Trannes,  and  to-mor- 
row will  be  in  position  to  support  the  attack  of  the 
enemy's  remaining  positions.  The  corps  of  General 
Colleredo  arrived  this  day  at  Yendoeuvres,  and  will 
arrive  to-morrow  morning  at  Dienville.  The  corps  of 
Generals  Wittgenstein  and  DTork  are  marching  upon 
Vitry.  Tt  appears  that  the  three  corps  of  Marshals 
Marmonty  Mortier,  and  Victor,  were  present  in  the  ac- 
tion of  this  day.  Generals  Colbert  and  Grouchy  were 
also  present  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
remaining  corps  which  formed  part  of  the  enemy's 
force.  I  beg  to  congratulate  your  lordship  upon  this 
first  success,  in  a  general  affair,  on  the  territory  of 
France. 

*•  BunaHERSH/' 


DESPATCH  FROM  LORD  BURGHERSll. 

**  Bar'Sur'Aube^  Feb.  2. 
«  My  Lord, 

**  In  continuation  of  my  report  of  yesterday,  I  have 
this  day  to  announce  to  your  lordship  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  from  all  his  positions  about  Brienne,  with  the 
loss  of  seventy-three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  four 
thousand  prisoners.  Buonaparte  continued  the  action 
of  yesterday  with  considerable  obstinacy  till  towards 
twelve  at  night :  his  principal  efforts  were  directed  to 
the  re-occupation  of  the  village  of  La  Rothiere ;  he 
directed  himself  the  attack  x>(  the  young  guards  upon 
that  place,  but  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
General  Blucher  was  present  at  the  defence  of  this  vil- 
lage, and  contributed  materially,  by  his  exertions,  to  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy.  General  Giulay  was  engaged 
'till  near  twelve  o'clock  in  the  attack  of  Dienville :  the 
vigorous  opposition  he  met  with  was  only  overcome  by 
the  skill  and  ability  he  displayed,  and  by  the  gallantry 
of  his  troops.  '  The  place,  after  several  hours  of  the 
most  sevefe  conflict,  remained  in  bis  undisputed  pod- 
session.  Baffled  in  the  different  attempts  to  regain  the 
advantages  he  had  lost,  Buonaparte,  at  last,  decided 
upon  a  retreat:  his  columns  appear  to  have  begun  their 
movement  to  the  rear  about  one  in  the  morning;  his 
rear-guard  was,  however,  in  occupation  of  the  position 
of  Brienne  at  day-light.  Greneral  Giulay  moved  along 
the  Aube  upon  the  enemy's  right,  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Wirtemburg  marched  upon  Brienne,  General  Wrede 
advanced  upon  the  right  of  the  Prince  Royal.  The 
enemy  retreated  in  two  columns,  the  right  upon  Les-^ 
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mMktt  Ae  left  upon  Lagsioeart  and  Ronay.  The  Prince 
Royal  of  Wirtembarg*  made  a  most  brilliant' charge 
upon  the  cavalry  which  cohered  the  enemy's  retreat 
near  St.  Christophe.  General  Wrede  dislodged  a  corps 
of  infantry  from  a  strong  position  upon  the  Voire,  near 
Lassicourt.  General  Giulay,  assil^ted  by  the  infantry 
of  the  Prince  Royal,  took  Lesmont  by  assault 

*<It  is  due  to  the  character  of  Prince  Schwartzen- 
buiig,  to  call  your  lordship's  attention  to  the  skill  and 
talent  he  has  displayed  in  bringing  the  troops  under 
his  orders  to  the  brilliant  situation  in  which  they  at 
present  stand.  From  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  after 
trayeniing  all  the  great  defences  on  this  side  of  France, 
he  has  formed  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Blucher; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  it,  has  baffled  the  enemy's  at- 
tempts to  fall  with  superior  numbers  on  a  separate 
corps,  and  has  achieved  a  most  glorious  yictory.  Prince 
Schwartzenburg  has  received  a  sword  from  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  in  token  of  the  high  sense  he  enter- 
tains of  his  merit.  General  Wrede  and  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Wirtemburg  have  been  decorated  on  the  .field 
of  battle  with  the  second  class  of  the  order  of  St 
Greorge.  The  distinguished  gallantry  and  enterprise  of 
Field-marshal  Blucher  was  never  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  battles  of  La  Rotbiere.  Generals  Giulay 
and  Frenelle  have  particularly  distinguished  them« 
selves.  The  troops  of  the  allies  have  universally 
fought  with  the  most  distinguished  gallantry:  they  me- 
rit the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  world." 

The  next  document  of  importance  is  the  following 
despatch  from  Lord  fiurghersh : 

•*  Troves^  March  4. 
«  My  Lord, 

^  Troyes  is  again  occupied  by  the  allies.  The  defeat 
of  the  enemy  yesterday,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
^e  was  driven  from  all  the  positions  defending  the  ap- 
proach of  this  town,  secured  us  the  possession  of  the 
place.  I  stated  to  your  lordship,  in  my  last  despatch, 
that,  after  several  successful  affairs  with  the  rear-guard 
of  the  French  army,  General  Frimont  had  established 
his  head-quarters  at  YandcBuvre.  The  Prince  Royal  of 
Wirtemburg  pursued  the  advantages  he  hud  obtained 
over  the  corps  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  at  La  Ferte  and 
Qairvaux,  on  the  28th  ult.,  took  possession  of  Bar-sur- 
Seine  on  the  Ist  instant,  and  followed  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  to  La  Maison  Blanche,  on  the  2d. 

^  By  a  reconnoissance  made  on  that  day,  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  French  army  was  in  position  along 
the  Barce,  on  the  right  of  the  Seine,  and  at  La  Maison 
Blanche,  on  the  left  of  it  Prince  Schwartzenburg  de- 
termined to  attack  on  the  3d.    The  corps  of  General 


Wittgenstein  was  directed  by  Piney  to  turn  the  left  of 
the  .enemy  at  the  village  of  Lftubrussel,  and  to  ihreaten 
his.  communication  with  Xroyes,  by  marching  in  the 
direction  of  St  Parre.  Genera]  Wrede  was  to  wait  the 
movement  of  General  Wittgenstein,  was  then  to  attack 
the  bridge  of  La  Guillotiere,  and  to  move  upon  the 
enemy's  front.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemburg  was, 
at  the  same  time,  to  attack  the  enemy's  position  at  La 
Maison  Blanche.  The  circuitous  road  by  which  the 
corps  of  General  Wittgenstein  was  directed,  prevented 
its  arrival  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  till  near  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Prince  Eugene  of  Wir* 
temburg  (who  commands  one  of  its  divisions)  imme- 
diately commenced  the  attack,  by  moving  along  the 
heights  towards  Laubrussel,  driving  the  enemy  before 
him,  and,  at  last,  by  storming  and  carrying  the  village. 
General  Wittgenstein  supported  this  attack  by  all  the 
artillery  of  his  corps.  Count  Pahlen,  upon  the  right, 
began  already  to  threaten  the  enemy's  rear.  At  diis 
moment  Prince  Schwartzenburg  directed  five  battalions 
of  Bavarians  to  pass  the  Barce  near  Courteranges, 
establish  themselves  in  the  wood  on  the  right  of  that 
river,  and  place  themselves  in  communication  with  the 
Russians  at  Laubrussel.  This  movement  was  immedi- 
ately carried  into  execution.  General  Wrede  then 
stormed  the  bridge  of  La  Guillotiere,  drove  t^e  enemy 
from  it  with  loss,  and  thus  carried  Hie  whole  of  his 
position.  Threatened  on  every  side.  Marshal  Oudinot 
retired  hi^  army  along  the  road  towards  Troyes.  Se- 
veral successful  charges  were  made  upon  him  in  his 
retreat,  by  the  cavalry  of  General  Wittgenstein.  Ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  fifty-four  officers,  and  three  thousand 
prisoners,  are  the  results  of  the  action.  The  enemy 
was  driven  to  the  village  of  St.  Parre ;  his  rear-^guard 
only  remained  there,  the  rest  of  his  force  defiled  during 
the  night  through  this  town. 

''At  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  General  Wrede  ad-, 
vanced  upon  the  enemy,  who  retired,  and,  'upon  being 
summoned  to  surrender  this  place,  capitulated  on  being 
allowed  half  an  hour  to  evacuate  it.  Prince  Schwartz- 
enburg,  as  soon  as  the  stipulated  time  was  passed, 
directed  all  the  cavalry  to  pursue  upon  the  road  towards 
Nogent  The  cossacks  and  Bavarians  made  several 
most  gallant  charges ;  Prince  Schwartzenburg  himself 
conducted  their  advance,  which  was  done  with  great 
spiVit  and  activity.  Several  prisoners  were  the  result 
of  the  affairs ;  the  enemy  was  driven  beyond  Les  Greys. 
The  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemburg  carried  the  position 
of  La  Maison  Blanche,  with  little  opposition.  His 
corps  is  already  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  pjace ; 
his  cavalry  is  upon  the  road  to  Sens.  It  is  most  grati- 
fying to  me  to  have  to  report  to  your  lordship 'the  suc- 
cesses of  the  troops  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Scbwart- 
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iEenlNirii;^,  Allhoiigh  alniggling  with  the  '{Hiratioin 
Beoewaiily  Mteudant  on  an  army,  where,  from  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  movementB,  the  establiehment  of  ma|g;a« 
sines  hasiheen/ imiKMsible,  yet  the . exertions  and  enter- 
|irise  ;both  of  officersiaod  men  are  unabated.  In  the 
aetioBs  of  these  last  days,  the  Prinee  JUarehal  has  ex« 
pressi^d'his  warn^est  appr^ation  of  ihe  conduct  of  his 
amfy«i  General  Witl^nsteiii  and  General  Wrede.have 
piUrtieuiiirly  reoeiTied  bis  thanks^  To  the  Prince  Eu* 
gene  of  *IFirtcmfaiirg,  not  only  for  his  conduct  on  ithese 
late  occasions,  bat  for  his  galhfitry  and  enterprise  in 
every  action  in  which  he  has  seen  him  lengag^ed  against 
the<  enemy.  Prince .  SIchwartzenburg'  has  returned  his 
warmest  acknowledgements,  and  the  most  cordial  tri- 
hute  of  his  admiration.  Yonr  lordship  is  already,  in- 
formed, ihat  the  head-quarteiv  of  Marshal  Blucher 
were  at  La  Ferte  on  the  28th  of  February ;  no  advices 
have:  since  been  received  from  him.  To  keep  up  the 
communication  with  that .  officer,  and  to  threaten  tb^ 
rear  of  Boonapade  now  marching  against  him.  Prince 
Schwartzenburg  has  directed  Count  Platoff  to  move 
upon  Sesanne.  In  his  progrreas  to  that  places  he  has 
already  captured  the  town  of  Arcis,  with  the  French 
garrison  which  occupied  it 

^Borghehsh/' 


DeqnUeh  addressed  to  Earl  Bathurstf  by  CoUmel  Xotre, 
dated  Head-Quarters  of  the  Combined  Armj/f  under 
FUlAJdarShal  Blucher ^  LaoHf  March  II. 

«Jtfy  Lord, 

''As  apme  delay  attends  my  communication  at  the 
present  moment  with  Lieutenant-general  the  Honour- 
able Sk  Charles  Stewart,  1  do  myself  the  honour  to 
enclose,  to  your  lordship  a  duplicate  of  my  report  to 
him  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  this  vici- 
nity within  these  three  days.  It  may  be  necessary,  at 
the  same  time,  to  give  your  lordship  the  following  out^ 
line  of  the  movements  that  preceded  them,  in  the  event 
of  my  former  reports  not  having  been  yet  received. 

^  The  army  of  Silesia  having  effected  its  junction 
with  the  corps  of  Generals  Winzingerode  and  Bulow, 
at  Soissons,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  instant,  and,  on 
the  following  day,  Field-marshal  Blucher  (to  whom 
the  command  of  the  whole  had  been  intrusted)  took 
up  a  position  on  an  extensive  plateau,  to  the  left  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  town  of  Soissons,  with  his  right  close 
to  the  village  of  Laffiiux,  and  his  left  near  Craope. 
Buonaparte,  with  the  whole  of  his  guards;  with  the 
corps  of  Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier,  and  with  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry,  bad  followed  the  army 
of  Silesia  in  its  march  from  the  Marne  to  the  Aisne. 
On  the  6th,  he  resolved  on  an  attempt'  to  regain  po»- 


session  of  the  town  of  Soissons;  ten  th.Qiisaiid:Ei|Miaa 
infantry,  of  the  colrps  of 'General  Cpunt  Langeron, 
finder  the  orden  of  General  Rudsewich,  defended  it. 
The  town,  which,  lies  on  the  oppositer^ide  of  the  Aisne 
to  that  on  "whidi  the  army  was  in,  position^  isannnl)ttbd- 
ed  by  .8  broken  wall  and  ditch  jmssable  in  many  paft$ 
The  enemy  attacked  soon  after  day-Iigfat,  gaiined  pos^ 
sessinn  of  the  greater  pavt  «f  the  isuWbsy'and  tinice 
attacked  the  town  itself,  on  opposite  sides,  with  heaify 
columns,  supposed  to  be  the  seqperate  divisions  ^f  JIbr* 
moot  and  Mortier.  He  was  both  times  repulsed  with 
slaughter  and; loss:  but  still  retained  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  soborbs,  Unroofed  the  houses,  and 
kept  up  a  copgtant  Are  (mm  them  upon  the  troops  on 
the  Walls  of  the  town,  4intil  night  put  an  end  to  the 
contest.  TheI(ttssiaQ^ infantry  equally  maintained  them* 
selvea  in  another  pf|i:t  of  the  suburbs,  and  a  few  houses 
only  divided, (the. combatants  during  the  night.  The 
RoBsianfli  lost  more  than  one  thousand  men  in  killed  and 
woQiided.  The  loss  pf  the  enemy,  however,  toost  have 
fatten  greater,  as  his  troops  were  more  exposed.  In  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  the  enemy  had  given  up  the  cou« 
test,  and  retired* 

^*  While  this  was  passing  in  the  town  of  Soissons, 
Buonaparte  himself  was  ascertelned  to  be  moving  to 
the  right;  and,  in- the  forenoon  of  the  6th,  he  effected 
the  passage  of  his  army  across  the  Aisne  at  Bery-le* 
Bac,  and  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  com*> 
menced  an  attack  on  the  left  of  the  position  occupied 
by  the  field-marsbars  army,  near  Craone.  Strong  co» 
lumns  were  observed  to  be  marching  at  the  same  time 
towards  Laoii,  by  the  way  of  Gorbeny,  Field-mardid 
Blucher  immediately  made  the  following  dispositions : 
he  directed  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  cavalry,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Winzingerode,  to  march  by  the  way 
of  Chevrlgny  and  Presle,.and  tbfoW  itself  in,  the  line 
of  the  enemy's  communication,  across  the  road  from 
Corbeoy  to  Laon.  General  Bubw,  with  twenty  thour 
sand  men,  was  directed  to.  march  and  bccUpy.Laon. 
Tbe  cqrpf  of  Generals  DTorfc,  Kleibt,  and^  Sadien, 
were  ordered  to  incline  towards  the  infantry  of  General 
Winzingerode,  which  sustaiued^  the  extremity  of  the 
position  near,  the  villages  of  St«  Martin  and  Craone. 
The  etiemy  approached  under  cover  of  the  wood  of 
Corbeny,  and  sent  forward  large  bodies  of  skirnDtishers, 
supported  by  artillery,  but  was  repulsed,  and  the  firing 
ceased  with  the  night, 

^On  the  morning  of  the.  7th,.  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  enemy  had  deaisted  from  his  march  upon  Laonr  in 
other  respects,  his  position  was  not  clearly  discovered. 
To  be  prepared  for  whatever  might  occul*.  Field* m&rshai 
Blucher  directed  the  corps  of  Generals  DTork  and 
Kleist  to  move  across  the  river  Delette,  in  the' direction 
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of  Prasle  and  Levlljf  to  nittrtain  Ibe  ^lO¥elll^at  of  4be 
cavalry  under  General  Winzingerode*  and*  t«gelber 
frith  the  corps  of  General  Balpw,  umkn  m  Atlfok  on 
the  enemy'e  righl^  ahimld  he  .push  fqrwerd  iw^nat  Uie 
point  occupied  by  the  iofaotry  of  Ganeral  ^incinge- 
rode/  near  Craone.  General  JBaron  ^c^ben  iras  or- 
dered to  the  Mpport  of  the  latter,  and  to  .a|t^mpt  to 
torn  the  eaemy^e  left,  ihoiUdl^  jwka  his  attaiefc  on  Ahe , 
other  side.  If  pushed  by  a  jfi^i^ri^r  forces  he  wps  di** 
rected  to  fall  back  on  the  ro^d  tonrarda  JLapOf  ao4  4niw 
in  4he  garrison  of  Soissoos. 

'^  At  eleven  q^clock  in  th^  Avenoon,  the  onoifiy  began 
the  attack  lyith  bis  whole  Ibr/ce,  calcolated^mie^  lh#n 
sixty  thousand  men,  against  the  point  where  Geineml 
Winzingerod^'s  infantry  was  [p|osted»  Field-marshal 
Blucber  inunediately  rode  t6  the  spot  where  the  cavalry 
was  supposed  to  be  formed,  to  direct  the  operations  in 
that  quarter;  but  unexpected  difficulties  had  opposed 

;  the  xaaxA  of  the  cavalry  during  ^  night,  and  it  was 
fennd  10  have  advanced  no  furlher  tham  Preale.   .The 

JnfaAirypf  Ge^eJral  Klaisl^  which  had  mi^had  in, the 
mornii^g,. reached  Feticcia.;  liut  Ae^advanced.giiard  of 

.  the  cavalry  alene  had  come  nf>  and  it  beqame  I9|i(ip»t 
•sible  to  undertake  with  effect  the.mpvement  which, the 
field-jQoarsbal  had  prcyected  ijgainst  Ui|e.ai|ei^'iB  xj^U 
In  the  niean  time,  4e. corps  .posted  MWF.tf$f^M,.vm 
.exposed  to  a  mosta^vere  and  |M;|i^eri9d  att^qli^  ^Qf  n^^ 
Cojnnt  Strctgoneff  aM^mp^lded  in  Oei^ri  WifW^g^ 

.  rode?s  ahsenccfi  'Genenal  Count.Wj^rqnz^  Md  4M  Mi-^ 
iaotry.  The  cannonading  was  most  frfamendmis'  b^t 
the  enemy  was  resisted  at  ejFery,.p^ija.  with  «.  spirit  a^ 
determination  beyond,  all  praise.  .Thf^;piiea»9VR»itM|v« 
ever«  was  so  great,,that  Gei)enal  Baxoa^^^ji^^^^lvHd 

-  t&e  sofyport  and  direction  of ,  the  whole  b#d  b^n^Mi 
trusted,  finally  found  it  necessary  .to  exeeu;(e|.4h#|;tp9yrt 

.  of  the  disposition  jwiiieh  had  pri^vifledifyr^lliA^^fitf^ftt  o^ 

,the  troops  eqg^^d  towards  JLaoi^,  lt.'fY<^.l^¥IM^u|§d 
with  admirable  or^er»    Tbofgh  foiurtBe|i.{Hec^oCrar<i 
.  tillery  bad  been  dismounted  by  4l|o*enfm](!s»$i^!:W>tia 
ainglegnn  or  i^arrjage  was  Ifaft.h^^npl*  ..Ijhaprisopafvj 
itaken.were  not  more  than  :fif|y  or  «ixfjy;(  but.Ahe.l^jUw 
«^nd  wounded  are  stated  at  about  twp  jfmfKfknjl,^,  Qfmfv^l 
..(^ounl  Strogpnoff  had  his  son,  a  lieutw^nfhgmPffl 
.<kjlla4  early  jn  the  actiea.   Ihr^  oth^rJBtMisiMtffeWnil^ 
..ifcfo.  w^vdad.    .Gten^i^al  CouAt  iWfffWa^)ha4nt 
.4>$fiepi  qf  bis  jpersooal/stfiff  JtiVed  ,oriv.(Hm44dw  ,:;XJ 
.^nf my  ^h%4  four  generals  ^aH»ntid#dy  yi^fe  '^rjH^fikfl 
..J^  SaUe,  ^nd  dhafpa^oi^-am  ^fii^j9i$»fr§wihe.6fi^M 
the  ^ost  admirably-serviBd  .artiUery  iVpMat  ibwe^iihc^i 
.  very  g^al,,  The^  troops  efiected  their.  jai|flti<vp^4pi|M^ 
tbenight  and  xm  the  following  mof  qipg,  ^firith  the^ili^ti 
:of. tbi9  army ;  and  tb^  o^oraAions  that  haire^ecie^eQiiA^j 
form  the  subject  of  the  annexed  report.  "  «^  id  08 

37. 


^  For  forty^tvo  days  past  thia.anuy,  whiebftppears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  ihe  object  of  the  enemy's  dis* 
4iuietude  and  attacks,  baa  be^  constantly  anarching  or 
fighting;  for,  exclusive  of  the  general  actions,  only  two 
days  have  elapsed  im  which  the  advance  or  rear  of  it 
has  not  bee;i  serionsly  .ei^gaged.  Buenaparte  is  now  in 
retreat  before  it,  but  whether  toiske  up  a  fresh  position; 
or  to  proceed  in  sooie  other  dir^tion  where  his  pcesence 
may  be  found  wanting,  is.not  yet  ascertained.  Scandely 
#iny  information  has  been  Deceived  here  of  the  move- 
i«ents  of  the  gxand  allied  army  sinca  be  quitted  the  ob- 
servation #f  it. 

''H.  Lowe,  Colonel.'' 

The  only  remasaiag  deapatch  which  wo  ahall  lay  he- 
fore  the  rainAar,  is  the  following  from  Lord  Boi;ghenh : 


/*  My  Lord, 

^  In  oonaideraMe  dtabi  whether  this  despatch  will 
reach  you,  I  still  am  ,anxio«s  to  seise  the  first  oppdr-' 
liaity  of  infomittg  you  of  the  events  which  have  taken 
filiceaiiice  n»y  last  letters,  and  whieh,  up  to  the  presetat 
OMMBeAt,  hav»  been  attended  with  the  most  hrittiant 
auoeeasas.^  la  theoMning  c£  the  23d,  Ibe  difierent  corps 
of  Ulis  araay  wvore  issaembled  in  positions,  front  whence 
the  wMo  were  directed  ufMon  Vitry«  The  Russian 
iliglit  divjsim  of  cwvalry  «f  tha  guard,  under  General 
iGountAoganawaky^  advanoedlram  Aietiereelin  to  8om- 
mapttisyaijkeKe.ith^ottaeked  a  oansiderable  body  of  in- 
,fa|i«iiSf,  kiUad  wA  made  prisonen  a  gveat  nunkberof 
AbWi,  and  /Mok  twtet^  piooea  laf  cannon.  This  attaek 
'«f|a/C|iiHluiBiad  with  ae  «inch  telani  iaad  rapidity,  Aat 
4foilasa(0n4he.fartaflbelUisamnftwas  inconsiderable. 
1Cha4eae]»y:«nmediateliy  oAer  began  to  defile  from  all 
-Ab^lpll  fOSitiojas  near  dinda,. directing  abemselves  wpon 
liKifeqr*  Connt  Wnde  cnieanouned  Ao  intercept  their 
iniaiifhf  bnl  was  lUnahie  to  do  sow  The  Pmnc^  Royal  of 
rWiftMSibiwgMlpwod  them,  And  did  (them  considerable 
finiaohHft  Byt^^tfrnk  cqnmr  /taken  «t  the  charge  of 
RboiltvlHimi  cavahpy  ot  fieamfspiiis,  it  was  ascertained 
ijthaMhe.iCQrpatOf  Mtunhde  -31oy  and  Maedonald  were  in 
4iMA^t^Mk«M^^nBmni^pagie^  who  wasakeady  at 
.^MJEMrii^f  i{Xh0  jtrtnmnandonto^  Vilryhad  been  ains- 
ipwHadK^jMaiahal  TNyj  and  tfacealened  wiA  the  mas- 
iNjMMiaf^tte  (wbole.gsrvson,  if  he  did  not  sMraender :  he 
hadohonKeraiVdrefuaedr  aad  Vitry  remained  in  our  pei^ 
&fissinin>#  .-    '  i    >  •'    ,*     * 

''<lBy^iai^  Ni^cvcapted  Jetter  of  BnoMparte's,.  die  ob- 

.jactar..€ir.  (hit  inotementa  were    discovered.     Prin^ 

JSphirWtoen^igi.  in  conse^pience,  halted  hb  army  dta 

k^b^i^r^^^^ut^iagllie  m'ght  of  the  28d^  the  Frendi 

I  LllfMKMrianlJtoly  iMMdilo  the  Athorbadc  of  that  nver. 

♦5i; 
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Buonaparte  having  placed  himself  npon  our  line  of 
communication  with  the  rear^  aiid  our  junction  with  the 
army  of  Marshal  Blucber  being*  formed  by  the  arrival 
of  General  Witizingerode  from  Chalons  at  Vitry»  it  was 
determined  that  the  whole  of  the  'two  great  allied  ar- 
mies should  march  upon  Paris.  With  this  object,  the 
whole. army  broke  up  yesterday,  and  had  advanced  in 
one  column  upon  this  place.  The  corps  of  Marshals 
Marmont  and  Mortier  appear  to  have  received  orders  to 
join' Buonaparte:  they  arrived  Within  two  leagues  of 
Yitry  on  the  night  of  the  24th.  The  advanced  guard  of 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemburg  fell  in  with  them  soon 
after  he  had  commenced  bis  march  in  this  direction. 
The  enemy,  perceiving  a  considerable  force  advancing 
upon  him,  retired;  the  cavalry  of  the  fourth  and  sixth 
corps  pursued.  The  light  cavalry  division  of  Russian 
guards  again  distinguished  itself;  it  charged  first  the 
enemy^s  cuirassiers,  next  his  masses  of  infantry;  in  both 
it  succeeded ;  a  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
'  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  ten  pieces  of  cakinon 
taken,  and  nearly  one  thovisand  prisoners.  Several  other 
charges  were  made  by  the  Austrian  cuirassjers  and  the 
Wirtemburg  cavalry:  the  enenay  suffered  from  them 
considerably,  and  was  pursued,  with  the  loss  of  above 
tbirly  pieces  of  cannon,  to  Sezanne.  The  results  of 
these  affiiirs  are  noi  yet  completely  knOwti ;.  I  #iil  trans* 
mit  them  to  your  lordship  by  the  fint  oppOrtmifty. 

**  Upon  the  arrival  of  Prince  Scbwartsenfourg  at  Fere 
Champenoise,  a  cannonade  was  oiMierved  upon  ooif 
right;  soon  after,  a  body  of  infantry  was  se^n  moving 
upon  the  head-quarters.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  immediately  directed  a  tmin  -ef  art 
tillery  which  belonged  to  the  sixth  corps,  and  which 
was  passing  at  the  time,  to  place  itself  in  position  sfgnifist 
this  corps.  The  cayalry  which  was  in  rear  of  this  hody 
was  soon  after  discovered  to  belong  to  the  aniiy.of>iMaV4 
shal  Blucber,  which  had  been  pursuing  it  duriilg  t6^ 
greater  part  of  the  day.  Prince  Schwartsenburg  im«| 
mediately  brought  up  a  considerable  portion  of  cavalry 
from  the  corps  that  were  pursuing  Marifaals-Mannoiit 
and  Mortier.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  dire^^d  the  aid  J 
vance  of  the  Russian  guns:  the  whole  body  of  French 
infantry  was  surrounded ;  they  wet^  dmrged  on  all  siil^ 
under  tlie  immediate  directions  of  the  Emperor  of  Rt^ 
sia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  ficfawKHzfenbm^^ 
After  a  teustance,  which  does  honour  to  th^  enattj^fl 
troops,  the  whole  of  his  two  masses,  ammitlttflg'lo'fonr 
thousand  eight  hundred  infantry,  with  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon,,  wene  taken.  Such  hains' been, 'ttiy  lord," the 
triumphant  results  of  yesterday..  Th6  trebps  are  al- 
ready in  tidvance  this  momhig^  the  oavalfy  wCll*  ftri'i^e 
to-day  at  La  FerteGauehetC  G^m^ral  Winzin^erOd^^l 
with  ten  thousand  cavalry^  is  id  «baerv9t{W|ti§rSM6ll-J 


parte's  army,  on  the  side  of  St  Dizier:  its  diri3Ction  is 
not  as  yet  known. 

**  It  is  with  the  greatest  regr6t  I  have  to  Announce  lo 
your  lordship,  that  Colonel  Campbell  was  yesterday 
most  severely  wounded  by  a  Cossack.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, continuing  that  gallant  distinguished  course  which 
has  ever  marked  his  military  career,  had  charged  with 
the  first  cavalry  whidi  penetaated  the  French  masses; 
the  Cossacks  who  came  to  isopport  this  cavalry  mistodk 
him  for  a  French  officer,  and  striit^k  him  to  the  ground. 
From  the  appearances  this  morning,  I  am,  however,  in 
considerable  hope  of  his  recovery*  Colonel  Rapatel, 
late  aid-de«camp  of  General  Moreau,  was  unfortunately 
killed. 

«« I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

.  "  BlTRGHERSH.'* 


After  some  skirmishing  wfth  the  alUes,  Mortier  and 
Marmont  withdreiw  to  Paris;  the  garrison  of  which 
consisted  Of  (iart  of  iOeneral  Girard's  corpis,  under  Ge- 
neral Compaties,  and  a  force  of  about  eight  thousand 
regulars,  and  thfrty  thousand  national  guards,  under 
General  Hulin,'  the  commandant  of  the  city.  With 
this-  force  the  French,  under  the  nominal  command  of 
Joseph  Btionai^arte,  took. up  a  position  on  the  heights 
of'Bellevillel''  The  attacks  of  the  allies,  however, 
proved  irreslfiltible .  the  heights  of  Belleville  were  soon 
tarried  by  tlve  Philssian  guards;  abd  Marshal  Blucber 
had  ho  sooner  comtnenced  his  attack  upon.Moiitmartre, 
then  Marmont"  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  proposing  an 
annisttce  foi*' four  hours,  in  order  to  the  drawing  up  ar- 
tv6l^  of  ca[><tCflati6n.  Thi^  offer  was  accepted;  and, 
Aholtiy  aiteirwttrds,'the  capital  of  France  surrendered 
to. the  altied  sovereigns. 

')  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  the  Emperor 
of  RusSiiT'  rbd^  otk  horseback  to'  the  Thuilleries,  ex- 
amined  ever^  things  and  pi^ised  the  taste  with  which 
it  was  adorned;  ♦*l=haVc  found  Praiice  very  fine,**  said 
he;  <<but  i  shall  leave'  it  in  a  much  more  flourishing 
'c6nditidA.*^  *  BeiUg  shewn  the  saloon  of  peace,  he  asked, 
^What  use  cont^  Buonaparte  make  of  this  saloon  f 
'When  hlf  cbme  to  the  great  gallery  of  the  Museum,  be 
said,  ^'ten  days  are  necessary  to  see  this  fine  collec- 
tion/' Observing' that  some  pictures  were  removed,  be 
HMiid,  ^his  character  must  have  been  quite  misunder* 
SflXKMl,  if  any  fear  had  been  entertained  for  the  Mil- 
'Seotn.*'  The  'monument  of  the  Place  Vendome'  was 
taken  tinidcfr  the  pi'otection  of  the  high  allied  pofwers; 
She  MaCUe  of  Buonaparte,' at  the  top  of  it,  was  to  be  re- 
placed by  that  of  Peace.  As  Alexander  rode^l>y  it,  be 
iiiildv  "  tShbuld  be  afraid  of  becotning  giddy,  if  l-stood 
so  high."  •    *  !'•  '  ' '  ' 
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Tbeabdicatioii  of  Baonafiarte,  s^d  the  iwtoration  of 
\he  Bonrbona,  whtcfa  iomi^diately  took  pla<{e>  formed 
the  terminatioD  of  tboae  glorious  eventa,  which  we  have 
rapidly  sketehed  in  the  preeedtng  pages*  -  . 

England  was  now  to  be  hoMored  by  the  presence,  of 
the  illustrioos  subject  of  this  meinoir ;  and  accordiaglyy 
on  the  6ih  of  June»  at  half-past  six  in  the  afternooiiy 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  accompanied  by  the  King  of 
.Prussia,  landed  from  the  Lspr^n^ble  and  Jason  on 
the  British  shores  at  Dover*. 

'.  The  Dnchess  of  Oldenburg,  the  sister  of  the  em- 
peror, had  preriously  arriTed ;  and  had  already  be- 
come nnirersally  known  aad  respected,  by  making 
herself  acqtiaiftt^d  with,  our  customs  and  iogtitutions, 

•  and  imding  out  the  propw  chamoter  of  the  nation 
through  the  domestic  retolts  of  its  knowledge  and 
public  spirit.  .'  Her  olyect  in  Tisiting  England  was 
Mid  to  be  the  restoration  of  her  health,  which  had  been 
severely  afifeeted  by  the  death  of  the  duke  her  hus- 
band. The  cause  of  that  event  was  the  duke's  con- 
stant attendance  npon  siek  and  wounded  prisoners, 

•  which  brought  on.  at  midignant  fever;  and,  during  the 
last,  four  days' of  his  life,,  his  affectionate  copsort  would 
suffer  nobody  to  approach  him  but  herself.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  of  her  loss  was  a  succession  of,  faint- 

,  ing  fits,  followed  by  a  settled  melancholy,  which  (by 
the.  advice  of  her  pbysiciaat,  and  chiefly  by  the  ten- 
dicrneis  and'  anxiety  of  her  imperial  brother)  she  was 
persuaded  to  relieve  by  change  of  scene  and  climate. 
Her  nerves  are  said  to  have  been  so  weakened,  that, 
for  a  long  period,  she  could  bear  neither  music  nor  per- 
fumea;  no  flowers  Were  allowed  to  be  introduced  into 
h^r  apartments ;  and,  at  the  Carlton-Howe  concert,  she 
v^as  :so  effected,  that  she  bnrst  into,  a  flpod  of  toars. 

At  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Eng|fmd»  the  grand- 

.  duchess  was  about,  twenty-six  yearsiof  age,  an.d  had 

.'bete  a  widow  about  eighteen  months.    Her  person  is 

of  the  middle  size,  her  features  are  handsome,  and  her 

-  eye  remarkably  expressive. 

\  The  illustrious  foreignem  bad  been  expected  some 

day%  and  thousands  were  anxiously  wailing  to  catch 

the  first  glance  of  tfaennu    The  roads  from  .Dover  to 

.  London  were  thronged  .with  people  on  foot  and  on^ 

-  horaeback,  and  vehicles  of  all  sorts  decorated  with  ri- 
:  bands,  flags,  and  laurels.  Their  majesties  left  Dover 
,  on  Tuesday  nwrning  at. nine,  in  their  plain  travelling-! 

carriage ;  and  when,  at  three  o'clock.  Sir  C.  Stewart 
■  announced  at  Welling  that  the  monarchs  had  gone  to 
'town  in  a  private  manner  two  boors  befdre,  consider-^ 
ablo.  disappointment  was  expressed. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  having  thus  avoided  the 
multitude,  entered  London  about  half-past  two  o'clock, 
«ii  arcarriage  and  foar;  and,,  driving  to  PulteneyHo« 


tel,  Piccadiiiy,  ^ad  ascenojeo  the  first  flight  of  stairs 
before  his  arrival  was  aimounced.  The  grand-duchess 
met  and  embraced  him  oil  the  stairs;  and  the  shouts  of 
^  Long  live  the  Emperor ! "  soon  brought  his  majesty 
to  the  balcony,  where  he  continued  for  some  time  to 
gratify  the  people  with  a  sight  of  his  person,  occasion* 
ally  bowing  in  the  most  condescending  manner,  in  an- 
swer to  their  acclamations.  At  half-past  four,  the 
emperor,  accompanied  by  Count  Lie ven,  went  to  see 
the  Prince  Regent  at  Carlton-House,  where  he  was  i;el 
ceived  in  a  very  private  .manner^  but  with  the  most 
cordial  welcome. 

The  pursuits  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,'  like  those 
of  his  sister  thegrand-ducfaess,  afforded  evident  proofs 
of  laudable  curiosity  and  good  taste,  with'  a  perfect 
indifference  of  show  and  parade.  .  / 

Sucjb  was  his  activity,  that  those  who  wished  to'  see 
him  were  obliged  to  rise  as  early  as  himself.  In.th^ 
morning  he  breakfasted  by  eight  o'clock  ;  and,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  walked  in  Kensington  iQardens  with  his 
sister;. at,  ten,  proceeded  to  Westminster  Hall  anil  the 
Abbey,  to  view  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead.  His 
sister  and  himself  next  .visited  the  British  Museum.  At 
one  o'clock  he  held  a  levee  at  Cumberland-House, 
which  he  us^d  as  his  state-apartments,  and  was  visited 
by  the  Prince  Regent;  and,  between  five  and  pix  the 
same  day,  attended  the  court  of  her  majesty,  held  ev 
pressly  for  their  introduction^  at  the  Queen's  Palace; 
and  afterwards  dined  with  the  Prince  Regent  at  Carl- 
ton-House. 

On  the  moi^ning  of  the  9th,  his  imperial  niajesty  rode 
through  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  passing  tUe 
Royal  ExchangCi  and  making  nearly  a  circuit  of  the 
east  and  western  quarters  of  London ;  after  which,  be 
returned  to  the  Pulteney  Hotel  to  breakfast.  The  em- 
peror, with  the  duchess,  and  a  party  of  distinction,  then 
left  the  hotel  in  their  carriages,  wiiljout  military  escort, 
and  proceeded  through  the  Strand  and  thp  city  to  the 
London  Docks* 

On,  the  10th,  the  allied  sovereigns,  after  viewing   ' 
Richmond  Terrace,  with  which  they  were  particularly 
de%hted,  and  Hampton  Courts  attended  Ascot  races: 
from  the  races,  they. accompanied  the  Queen  to  Fr<^-    * 
more,  and  partook  of  a  sumptuous  entertainment  which 
had  lieen  provided  for  one  hundred  persons. 

On  Ae  11th,  the  emperor  and  his  sister  visited  tbs 
!Pank  of  England.  The  governor,  deputy-governQr, 
and  directors^  conducted  their  august  visitors  thron]^ 
the  difierent  departments  of  that  extensive  building. 
Alexander  listened  with  great  attention  to  the' explana- 
tions which  were  given  of  the  several  offices,  and  ex- 
pressed much  admiration  at  the  systematic  manner  in  ' 
which  the  business  was  conducted.    He.  addedt  ^'^ 
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mach  ftfiUbiHty,  Aat  1m  fek  extremely  ebliged  for  Ae 
4>otite  attentjoiie  shewn  to  him  and  his  sister;  and  that 
he  was  eoDviDced,  from  what  he  had  heard  and  seen, 
that  the  character  acquired  by  the  people  of  Eagland, 
for  their  extensive  commerce,  their  wealth,  and  their 
liberality,  was  not  greater  than  they  deser^d. 

This  remark  brings  to  onr  recollection  some  interest. 
Ing  anecdotes  related  by  Sir  John  Carr,  in  his  **  North- 
em  Summer,^  as  illostratiTe  of  Alexander's  good*na* 
tare  and  partiality  towards  the  English ; — 
'  ''One  day,"  says  this  interesting  traveller,  **  whilst  I 
was  at  St  Petersbnrgh,  as  the  emperor  was  retnming 
from  Cronstadt,  when  the  weadier  was  most  oppres- 
sively hot,  he  halted  at  a  little  village  aboat  twenty 
worsts  from  the  Besidence,  inconsequence  of  the  relay 
of  horses  not  being  immediately  ready.  An  English 
merchant,  who  had  a  country-house  adjbining,  with 
that  warmth  of  heart  which  forgets  and  surpasses  all 
etiquette,  ran  ont,  and  presented  to  the  emperor,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  a  great  heat  and  covered  with  dust, 
a  glass  of  excellent  Burton  ale,  which  his  majesty,  with 
his  usual  affability,  accepted,  with  thanks  to  his  atten- 
tive host,  ^th  the  emperor  and  the  merchant  forgot 
'that  the  beveragre  was  prohifnied*  A  Grerman,  who 
was  present,  and  was  struck  with  the  cordial  avidity 
widi  which  the  emperor  emptied  the  glass,  observed, 
"*  that  had  a  Frenchman  offered  it,  his  majesty  woruld 
have  made  one  of  his  horses  taste  it  firsL* 

**  Upon  anoAer  occasion,  the  emperor  exhibited  the 
native  goodness  of  hw  heart  Some  British  botded 
i(>oit^  (which  was  also  prohibited)  was  shipped  for  an 
Gnglishman,  whose  lady  was  very  much  indisposed, 
^and  to  whom  it  was  recommended  by  her  physicians. 
Slcarcely  had  it  reached  St  Peteraburgh  from  Cronstadt, 
'before  it  was  seized  by  a  custom-house  officer r  upon 
the  emperor  hearing  of  it,  he  sent  to  the  customs,  de- 
daring  it  to  be  his  own,  (for  such,  in  truth,  the  law  of 
conffscation'made  It,)  cmd  immediately  forwarded  it, 
with  some  very  kind  expressions,  to  the  fair  hrraKd.*' 

But 'to  resume  our'narrativcir— On  his  return  from  the 
'Bank,  the  emperor  was  watted  on  by  the  ford-mayor, 
re'corder,  sheriflb,  aldermen,  and  conuncm-^fiouncil,  in 
Ate!ir  civic  robes,  at  his  state-apartments,  St  James's, 
'Widi  their  address  of  congratidatidn.    "His  kttperial^nm- 
jesty,  with  great  courtesy,  returned  his  thanks  ibr  the 
ln>nour  conferred  tm  him,  in  a  shrort  speech  in  £ngfish, 
Whrdi  'was  very  gracefoHy  delivered.    At  the  Opera, 
-iiithe  eviening,  a  hytAn,  in  bontiur  of  the  august  visitors, 
*  was  Buag  in  an  admirable  style,  and  received  with  rap- 
ture.   The  dcflrgbt  of  the  spectators  was  inexpressible. 
'Owing  tcT  the  ifamietise  crowd,  the  interior  doors  oftb% 
^pera-bouse  were  broken  to  pieces,  and  nearly  two 
^ousand  perlNit^  gafaied  tidmissbn  without  payment 


On  Sunday,  the  Ifitb,  Ae  allM 
in  Hyde  Park  on  horsdback,  to  grstiff  the  curiosity  of 
the  public.  The  emperor  left  the  PolleMy  Hotel  about 
two  o'clock,  mouBled  on  a  most  beantiftil  horse,  dressed 
in  an  English  searlet  miform,  with  a  fau^e  collection 
of  heathen  in  his  hat  He  proceeded  to  St  James's 
Palace,  and  tealled  at  Clarence-House  for  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  accompany  hhn ;  but  bis  saddle*boraes  not 
being  feady,  Aleieander.  proceeded  towards  the  Park, 
and  his  majesty  followed.  They  were  recrived  with 
the  nMist  enthusiaslie  applauses,  of  which  they  appeared 
truly  sensible. 

On  the  ISlh,  the  Emperor  and  hk  sister,  with  the 
Arince  Regent,  and  the  King  of  IhiMsis,  went,  by 
water,  to  Woolwich;  where  A^y  iaspeoted  tbe  store«* 
houses,  the  model-room,  the  new  saw-mill,  and  the 
royal  repository;  and  were  ontertained,  on  the  rocket- 
ground,  with  an  interesting  eshibilion  of  the  natve 
and  effect  of  the  celebrated  Congreve  rockets. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  toa  visit  to  Oxford,  wheve 
Alexander  and  his  royal  companionB  were  much 
gratified  by  viewing  the  superb  buildings  of  the  uni- 
versity. Iliey  also  partook  of  a  most  splendid:  huoqvet 
at  the  Radcliff  Library,  and  ailtended  a  convocation  in 
the  theatre,  where  several  appropriaSe  orations  woi^ 
delivered ;  and  diptomas  were  granted  to  the  Empersr. 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Duke  of  •'Wellington,  and 
honorary  degrees  to  Prince  Blueher,  Prince  Metter- 
nicb,  and  Count  Lioven«  •     • 

The  emperor  and  his  sister  returned  to  London,  on 
the  morning^' the  IM:  Aey tmveUed all  n^ht  in  mi 
open  carrii^e,  and  experienced  the  tooonveoienceof  a 
fidl  of  rain  and  a  thonder«atoi«n  wm  their  way.  The 
empenar,  however,  notwithstanding  the  Aitigues  of  his 
journey,  and  the  hour^f  the  moraii^,  merely  stopped 
at  the  Pukeney) Hotel  to  change  his-dress,  and  repaired 
with  great  expedition  to  the  Counlcso  of  Jerez's  ball, 
where  he  renmiiaod  t^  six.  He  Aen  retired  to  scat  lil 
ten ;  and,  at  half-past  eleven,  attended  by  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, proceeded  to  St  PaaFa  icathedraL  Hem  his 
mnjestf  witnessed  the  annual  assemblage  df  mpwards 
of  six  thousand  of  the  cbari^  childraa  belonging  to 
the  different  parishea  «f  the  metropolis— «an  intemstii^ 
sight,  which  does  oo  moefa  honour  to  .'British  benevo- 
lence, and  wbieh  cannot  fail  to  make  the  nmst  nflBw  iii^ 
impression  on  every' beholder.  His  Pmssiaik  miyealgry 
and  the  princes- -his  sens,  were  also  present  At  throe 
o'clock  the  emperor,  -accompanied  by  die  gEand^dnehev, 
proceeded  to  view  the  «Wew«Hint,  where  they  were  lo- 
ceired  and  attended  by  the  depulyw«arden  and  other 
officers  of  that  establishment  After  seeing  the  varioua 
machinery  and. -Ae  dtffiivent  {irocesses  throughwlBcB 
the  «!oin  passtil,  they  paiaook.  of  a  oMl  '<9pllalson>pnH 
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Tided  m  the  oecMion.  His  imiieml  m^esly  was  pr^ 
seated  with  a  gold  nedaly  of  die  sane  impression  as 
•  (be  one  presented  to  tbe  grand-duchessy  his  sister,  of 
his  imperial  majesty's  likeness,  on  her  former  visit. 

lo  the  evening  ^their  imperial  and  rojpal  majesties 
^ined  with  Lord  Castlereagh  in  St.  JamesV  Square. 
There  also  were  present  the  princes  of  Prussia,  the 
princes  of  Orange,  Wirtembui^,  Metternich,  Harden- 
berg,  the  Duchess  of  York,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cla- 
rence, Kent,  Sussex,  Cambridge,  Saxe-Weimar,  and 
Orleans,  tbe  Couqt  and  Coantess  of  Lieren,  &c.  fcc 
After  dinner  their  majesties  honoured  Drory-lane  thea- 
tre whh  their  presence.  The  hovse  was  crowded  to 
excess.  At  twenty-five  minat:^s  before  eleven,  the  two 
monarchs  entered,  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  the 
audience.  The  curtain  then  drew  up,  and  about  two 
hnndred  of  the  performers  appeared,  and  sang  ^  God 
save  the  king.''  The  emperor  joined  most  cordially 
in  the  chorus ;  and  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  clapped  heartily  at  the  conclusion.  They 
remained  till  the  performance  ceased,  and  then  went 
to  a  grand  entertainment  at  the  Marchioness  of  Hert- 
ford's, where  his  imperial  majesty  stayed  till  half-past 
five  o'ck>ck,  engaged  in  the  £esti;e  dance :  at  six  he 
retired  to  bis  hotel. 

At  eleven,  the  next  morning,  the  emperor  set  ont 
on  a  visit  to  ihe  Military  Asylum  and  Chelsea  Hospital. 
Ue  was  accompanied  by  the  Dochess  of  Oldenbni^, 
and  attended  by  Lord  Yarmouth  and  his  suite.  At  the 
military  asylum  his  imperial  majesty  was  joined  by  the 
King  of  Prussia ;  and  the  royal  party  was  received  by 
the  Duke  of  York  as  governor,  and  tbe  other  oiBcefs 
of  this  noble  institution.  After  inspecting  its  various 
departments,  the  Eknperor  of  Russia,  accompanied  by 
his  sister,  proceeded  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Pulteney  Hotel.  Soon  after  eight 
o'clock  the  same  evening,  the  Emperor  of  Russiar  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  &e.  went 
to  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  and  partook  of  a  splen- 
did dinner  given  by  the  merchants  and  bankers  of 
London.  Tbe  Duke  of  York  was  in  the  chair,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  on  his  left  hand,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  on.)iis  right  Next  to  the  emperor  sat  the  Dur 
chess  of  Oldenburg ;  the  rest  of  the  table  was  filled 
with  princes,  minist^s,  and  ambassadors^  all  in  the 
roost  splendid  dresiies,  and  chiefly  military.  The  toasts 
given  were  chiefly  complimentary  to  the  illustrious  visi- 
tors. At  eleven  they  left  the  hall,  and  repaired  to 
Covent^Garden  Theatre,  where  they  remained  till  tbe 
close  of  the  entertainment,  and  theii  retired  amid  loud 
and,  universal  plaudits. 

Tbe  16th  was  marked  by  the  ciijfite  given  in  ho- 
nour of  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  which,  in  costly 
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splendour  and  magnificence,  vras  never  exceeded  in 
England.  The  Prince  Regent,  to  give  eSedt  to  the 
scene,  went  in  state,  with  the  full  splendour  of  his 
court.  The  streets  east  of  Temple-Bar  were  lined  with 
nearly  eight  thousand  troops.  The  houses  were  filled 
and  covered  with  thousands  of  spectators;  and  windows, 
in  certain  situations  to  view  the  procession,  were  dis- 
posed of  from  twenty  to  thirty  guineas  each. 

At  four  o'clock  the  cavalcade  departed  from  Carlton- 
House;  and,  on  its  arrival  at  Temple-Bar,  the  carriage 
of  the  Prince  Regent  drew  up,  when  -tbe  lord-mayor 
aldermen,  and  sheriflb,  advanced ;  and,  after  a  short 
conference,  took  the  lead  of^  his  royal  highnesses  car- 
riage, in  the  (bllowiug  order  :*-A  number  of  sherifis . 
officers,  the  city-marshals,  the  lord-mayor's  footmen, 
the  band  of  the  London  nrilitia  playing  God  save  the 
King.  Sixteen  aldermen  in  their  robes,  bare-headed, 
The  common-crier  bearing  the  city  mace,  and  the  sword- 
bearer.  Tbe  lord-mayor,  also  bare-headed,  carrying 
the  sword  of  state,  and  dressed  in  a  rich  velvet  robe, 
which  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  He  was 
followed  immediately  by  the  carriage  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. In  this  order  the  procession  advanced,  cheered 
as  it  went  by  the  admiring  sp6ctatorSb 

On  the  procession  arriving  at  GidldhaHt  the  Priace 
Regent  and  the  royal  visitors  were  ushered  into  the 
cottncil-tchamber,  which  had  been  splendidly  fitted  up^ 
and  a  canopy  and  throne  erected  for  the  occasion.  The 
regent  being  seated  on  the  throne,  the  recorder  dtf- 
liv^red  an  address  of  the  Iord-may«Nr,  &<^  upon  his  royal 
highness's  visit  to  the  city,  which  was  mOst  graci9ti8ly 
received.  Here  the  royal  and  noble  visitofs  prome- 
naded for  wome  time  in  familiar. cotiversation;  tind  the 
Prince  Regent  expressed  his  initention  of  bestowing  a 
baronetcy  on  the  chief  magistrate,  and  condescendedly 
wished  him  health  to  enjoy  that  honour. 
.  Dinner  was  then  announced^  and  the  regent  wi^h  his 
royal  guests  and  attendants  proceeded  to  th^  hall;  the 
Regent,  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  King  of  PruAi^^  taking  - 
their  seats  under  a  grand  state-canopy  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  at  whitltwere  seated  twenty-one  personages 
of  the  blood  royal,  including  the  grand  Dochess  of  Ol- 
denburg. Tbe  dinner,  which  consisted  of  every  deli- 
cacy, whether  in  or  out  of  season^  was  served  up  on  gold 
and  silver  plate,  and  the  wines  and  dessert  were  of  the 
most  choice  and  costly  kind.  The  appearance  of  the 
hall  was  beautiful  jb^yond  description.  The  Prince 
Regent  left  the  ball  at  half-past  eleven;  but  tbe  whole 
of  the  company  were  not  able  to  depart  till  three  the 
next  morning. 

On  Sunday,  the  19th,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  went  tp  the  Russian  private  T 
chapel  in  Welbeck  Street^  an<{  thence  proceeded  to  die^LC 
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meetibg:  of  tbe  Society  of  Friends  in  St.  Martin's  Lane; 
returned  to  Pulteney  Hotel,  and,  at  three  o'clock,  visited 
the  Princess  Charlotte  at  Warwick- House.  They  next 
went  to  Cliiswick,  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
got  back  at  a  quarter  before  seven  to  the  Pulteney 
Hotel;  and  received  a  deputation  from  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society,  of  which  bis  Imperial  Majesty  is  a  mem- 
ber, in  consequence  of  having  restored  the  Polish  pea- 
sant, whose  history  has  been  already  related.  This 
deputation  consisted  of  Lord  Brownlow;  Sir  Abraham 
Hume,  Bart;  Sir  William  Garrow,  Attorney-general; 
Samuel  Whitbread,  Esquire,  M.P.;  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood;  Dr. Lettsom,  the  treasurer;  the  Rev.  J. Pridden, 
F.S.A.;  tbe  Rev.  R.  Yates,  F.S.A.;  J.*  J.  Angerstein, 
Esquire;  J.  Blackburn,  Esquire ;  L H.  Browne,  Esquire; 
W.  Watson,  Esquire,  F.B.S.;  J.  Blades,  Esquire;  J. 
Nichols,  Esquire,  F.S.A.;  J.  B.  Nichols,  Esquire,  F.LJS. j 
T.J.  Pettigrew,  Esquire,  F.L.S.,  the  Secretary;  and 
about  twenty  other  governors.  They  were  introduced 
to  his  Impeml  Majesty,  and  were  most  graciously  re- 
ceived. 
The  following  is  the  address  presented : 
^May  it  please  your  imperial  nuijes^;  the  vice-pa- 
tron, president,  vice-presidents,  directors,  and  gover- 
nors of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  instituted  for  tbe  re- 
covery of  the  apparently  drowned  or  dead,  humbly  ap- 
proach your  imperial  majesty,  to  offer  their  respectful 
and  cordial  welcoAie  to  your  imperial  majesty,  on  your 
happy  arrival  in  Great  Britain.  In  common  with  all 
theit  fellow-subjects,  they  feel  that  lively  intermit  and 
higl^  exultation,  so  naturally  the  consequence  of  the 
mighty  efforts  and  glorious  victories  of  the  brave  ar- 
mies of  your  imperial  majesty  and  your  illustrious  allies ; 
victories  by  which  nations,  oppressed  by  a  most  hateful 
tyranny,  have  been  emancipated,  and  by  which  the 
latent  spark  of  liberty  has  been  fanned  into  the  flame 
which  now  re-animates  the  world.  But  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society,  which  the  beloved  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  has  so  long  patronized,  feels,  in  its  approach  to 
yonr  imperial  majesty,  peculiar  emotions,  in  the  remem- 
brance that  it  addresses  a  monarch,  whose  powerful  arm 
maintained  the  cadse  of  freedom  against  confederated 
hosts,  has  yet  deigned  his  own  assiduous  exertions  in 
rescuing  a  subject  (though  of  the  meanest  class)  from 
premature  death; — a  monarch  who  can  adopt,  with 
eminent  propriety,  and  whose  generous  tears  on  a  sue- 
cessftil  result,  confirmed  a  rig'ht  to  the  clajm  of  the  wor- 
thy sage  of  antiquity,  *J9bnio«Km,  humaninihil  a  me 
alienum  putbJ  The  Roylil  Humane  Society  is  impressed 
with  tbe  most  sincere  gratitude  for  the  condescension 
with  which  your  imperial  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
accept  the  medal  of  the  society,  the  highest  token  of  ad«- 
miration  and  respect  in  its  power  to  ofier;  and  for  the 


gracious  manner  in  which  yonr  imperial  migestyhas 
been  pleased  to  consent  to  be  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Royal  Humane  Society.  The  vice*patron,  presi- 
dent, vice-presidents,  directors,  and  governors,  in  order 
further  to  testify  their  respectful  veneration  for  your 
imperial  majesty,  humbly  beg  leave  to  present,  per- 
sonally, to  your  imperial  majesty's  acceptance,  the  di- 
ploma by  which  the  Royal  Humane  Society  has  had  the 
honour  to  enroll  your  imperial  majesty  among  its  mem- 
bers. That  your  imperial  majesty  may  long  reign  over 
a  brave,  united,  and  unconquered  people,  and  be  grati- 
fied with  the  effects  of  a  peace  so  gloriously  achieved 
in  the  effusiohs  of  emancipated  millions,  is  the  fervent 
prayer  of,  sir,  your  imperial  majesty's  most  obedient 
humble  servants,  the  members  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society." 

In  the,couraeof  tbe  same  day,  the  emperor  received 
deputations  from  the  **  Society  of  Friends  of  Foreigners 
in  Distress."  ^  Bible  Society,"  with  Lord  Gambier  at 
their  head;  and  Mr.  Soane  had  the  honour  of  laying 
before  him  the  drawings  of  the  Bank  and  other  build* 
ings,  which  his  imperial  majesty  desired  to  examinet 
and  which  he  was  pleased  to  accept. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  30th,  persons  of  every  de- 
scription were  making  preparations  io  go  to  Hyde  Park, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  curiosity,  not  only  in 
seeing  the  royal  visitors,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing a  review  of  almost  the  wh<de  of  the  military  of  Lon- 
don and  its  environs.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  different 
corps  were  on  the  ground,  and  the  entire  of  Hyde  Park 
from  Tyburn  to  Hyde  Park  gate  was  covered  with  sol- 
diers, equipped  in  their  best  regimentals.  It  was  near 
eleven  before  the  numerous  corps  were  properly  ar- 
ranged, when  a  spectacle  was  presented  to  the  public 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  for  a  series  of  years.  After 
the  lines  were  arranged,  the  different  bands  belonging 
to  the  infantry  and  cavalry  continued  to  play  many 
martial  airs.  The  crowd  became  so  excessive,  that  it 
was  deemed  exjiedient  to  send  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
to  clear  them  to  the  extremities  of  the  Park.  Every  be- 
holder by  this  time  appeared  to  fix  his  eyes  on  Hyde 
Park  gate,  where  the  illustrious  personages  were  to 
make  their  grand  entree*  Every  tree  in  ^le  Park  ^as 
heavily  laden  with  persons  of  various  descriptions,  and 
the  balconies,  windows,  and  roofs  of  the  houses  fronting 
the  Pterk,  were  crowded  with  a  great  assemblage  of 
beauty  and  fashion. 

At  half-past  eleven,  a  royal  saiute  of  twenty-one  can- 
non announced  that  the  royal,  party  were  on  their  way; 
and  soon  after  another  discharge  of  twenty-one  guns 
gave  intimation  of  their  arrival  at  Hyde  Park  gate.  A 
detachment  of  tbe  Greys  proceeded  to  meet  the  great 
potentates,  accompanied  by  the  Hetman  Platoff,  and  a 
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fsmall  detachment  of  Cossacks.  They  were  receiVed 
with  the  loudest'  shoats  by  the  populace.  The  Prince 
Regent,  who  was  accompanied  on  bn^  side  by  the  King 
of  Pk'ussia,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
kept  his  hat  off,  and  bowed  respectfully  to  the  popu- 
lace. He  was  followed  by  Blucher,  and  a  meet  mag- 
nificent staff,  superbly  attired.  The  different  lines  were 
soon  arranged)  and  the  royal'  party  passed,  while  they 
preserved  tbe  greatest  order  and  decorum,  and  the 
bands' played  **  God  save  the  King."  After  this  the 
numerous  regiments  passed  in  review;  and  then  fired  a 
Jevrde-JQie.  Tbe  illustrious  visitors  were  pleased  to  ex* 
press  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  their  discipline ;  and 
about  half-past  three  the  different  corps  marched  from 
the  ground,  highly  gratified  with  the  honour  paid'them 
by  the  great  generals. 

The  next  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  the  illustrious 
strangers  attended  White's  grand  f6te  at  Burlington 
House.  T^is  entertainment,  next  to  that  at  Guildhall, 
was  the  most  splendid  given  to  these  royal  personages. 
A  temporary  scaffolding,  in  front  of  the  principal  house 
entrance,  was  covered  with  lamps  in  devices,  the  prince's 
feathers  in  tbe  centre.  Tbe  chief  rooms  for  tbe  fete 
were  temporary,  and  covered  with^  canvas;  but  never 
were  decorations  more  richly  or  tastefully  disposed.  As 
the  company  passed  to  the  different  apartments,  a  strong 
i«eIingof  surprise  was  excited  by  tbe  expedition  and 
skill  with  which  so  much  splendour  had  been  produced. 
The  principal  rooms  were  four.  Tbe  ball-room  was 
divided  intothre^  grand  walks,  by  two  rows  of  pillars 
reaching  to  the.  roof,  and  covered  with  white  muslin  in 
large  flutings;  the  ceiling  was  d  famarquke^  in  strong 
folds,  varied  with  rosettes  of  white,  from  which  Were 
suspended  chandeliers,  and  light  drapery  borders. 
Fifty-four  immense  white  curtains  hung  from  the  cei- 
ling, fastened  with  pink  rosettes.  The  pillars,  from 
their  length  and  lightness,  gave  the  entire  hall  a  pe- 
culiar impression  of  elegance.  A  small  recess  for  tbe 
musicians  was  hollowed  out  at  tbe  end  opposite  tbe 
7)rincipa] ;  and,  at  the  extremity,  a  glory  was  formed. 
The  whole  roof  and  sides  were  covered  with  white 
muslin.  The  fk>6r  was  chalked  in  large  compartments : 
tha$  at  tbe  head  covered  with  the  British  and  allied 
arms ;  the  border  and  intermediate  spaces  deep  yellow ; 
the  elevated  plateaux  on  either  side  were  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth.  Tbe  promenade  room  was  the  next 
source  of  .attraction.  It  was  lined  throughout  with 
rose-coloured  muslin  in  flutes;  its  roof  grained,  and 
*  covered  with  white  and  rose  colour.  The  beauty  and 
effect  of  this  scene,  filled  with  a  multitude  of  the  fioest 
women  in  England,  richly  attired,  cannot  be  adequately 
described. 

The  company  began  to  dance  at  half-past  twelve 


o'clock,  led  off  with  wrilses  by  tbe  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  Countess  of  Jersey.  The  young  Prnsaiaa 
princes  were  likewise  among  the  first  who  danced. 
There  were  waltzing  parties  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
ball-room,  and  country-dances  below.  In  the  centre 
sat  the  Prince  R^^ent,  in  a  chair  of  state,  to  which  he 
was  conducted  by  tbe  Dukes  of  Richmond,  Beaufort, 
and  Grafton.  On  the  right  and  left  were  six  other 
chairs  of  state,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  orna» 
mented-with  burnished  gold :  the  one  on  the  right  was 
empty;  that  on  the  left  was  occupied' by  tbe  King  of 
Prussia.  At  half-past  one,  the  pink  drapery  curtains, 
in  the  centre  of  tbe  promenade  room,  disappeared,  as 
if  by  enchantment,  and  presented  to  view  the  royal  sup- 
per-rooms, elevated  on  a  platform,  covered  with  scarlet* 
cloth.  Tbe  sovereigns,  and  the  illustrious  branches  of 
their  families,  then  took  their  seats.  Below,  were  two 
other  tables;  the  first  for  the  foreign  ministers  and 
their  suites,  tbe  next  for  English  dukes  and  marquisses. 
Tbe  sight  now  presented  was  truly  superb:  sideboards, 
with  tiers  of  gold  plate,  extending  from  tbe  roof  to  the 
floor ;  tables  decorated  with  urns,  cups,  epergnes,  and 
candelabras,  of  gold ;  the  company  in  richly  embroi- 
dered uniforms,  wearing  a  profusion  of  stars  and  gar- 
ters; tbe  magnifieently-proportioned  chandeliers,  of 
tbe  richest  paste-glass,  suspended  above ;-— ell  contri- 
buted  to  astonish  and  confound  the  senses. 

On  Tuesday,  after  bis  imperial  majesty  had  breakfast- 
ed, a  deputation  from  tbe  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers) 
was  introduced,  to  offer  to  tbe  emperor  an  address,  and 
some  books  explanatory  of  their  religious  tenets. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  at  nme  o'clock,  tbe  empe- 
ror, the  grand-duchess,  her  son,  and  tbe  Prince  of  Wir* 
temburg,  departed  from  London,  in  an  open  carriage 
of  ihe  Prince  Regent's.  As  they  were  getting  in,  a 
woman  presented  a  book  to  Alexander,  which  he 
banded  to  a  page  on  tbe  steps ;  another  woman  pre- 
sented him  with  a  very  fine  rose,  which  the  eihperor 
gave  to  his  sister,  and  she  placed  it  in  her  bosom.  Tbe 
carriage  then  drove  off,  amidst  the  loud  huzzas  of  the 
populace. 

After  witnessing  a  naval  review  at  Portsmouth,  which 
seemed  to  afford  him  peculiar  pleasure,  Alexander  em- 
barked at  Dover,  on  tbe  27th  of  June,  and  immediately 
set  sail  for  Calais,  followed  by  tbe  blessings  and  prayers 
of  all  who  bad-assembled  to  witiiess  bis  departure. 

''The  impressions^'*  says  a  respectable  writer,  '*  which 
the  personal  qualities  of  tbe  Emperor  Alexander,  sepa- 
rated from  bis  exal£ed  rank  and  distinguished  services, . 
left  behind  him,  no  lapse  of  time  will  efface.  Had 
fortune  placed  him*  in  a  lowly  situatioQ,  his  private  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  mental  endowments,  would  have  pro- 
cured him  esteem  «<«*  «ttacbm^nf.  ^CHi^his^^ 
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at  Dover,  iw  micU  *  GoA  be  praked !  I  faave  set  my  foot 
ufpoothat  land  wbidi  ha«  aaved  tis  all !'  and,  in  fact, 
Im  does  not  Beem  to  breathe  a  wish,  that  is  not,  ia  »on»# 
measure,  ooanected  witb  the  good  of  maukind.  .  For- 
tunately the  eveate  of  bis  reign  ha?e  contributed  to 
Msiit  his  natoFal  disposition.  Tbe  saceeas  of  his  arms 
aad  oegotiatioBS,  and  that  in  so  hallowed  a  cause,  has 
been  so  gloriously  conspicuous,  that  the  native  beoe- 
▼oleoce  of  his  heart  maeli  be  wonderfully  quickened  by 
tbe  contemplation  that  bis  endeavours  hare  bad  a  signal 
shure  in  restoring  peace  and  freedom  to  long-disjtracled 
Europe.  The  homage  be  receired  in  England  wrm 
directed  ipore  to  the  man  than  to  the  sorereign,  and 
bis  discriminating  mind  felt  tbe  tribute;  whilst  bis 
heart,  perhaps,  acknowledged  it  as  one  of  tbe  most 
grateful  rewards  to  which  bis  services  for  the  human 
race  are  entitled.  Alexander  has  other  claims  to  tbe 
esteem  of  bis.  contemporaries,  exclusive  of  the  memoo 
rable  share  he  haa^  had  in  the  deliverance  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  .first  days  of  the  young  sovereign's  reign 
were  signalized  by  judicious  ejSbrts  to  ameliorate  tbe 
condition  of  his  vast  jempire ;  and  we  derive  no  small 
satisfaction  in  thinking,  that  hisi  visit  to  England  will 
lend  to  promote  this  generous  design,  which  bt  has, 
aince  that  time,  unremHtingly  pursued,'' 


When  Buonaparte  rekinalcfi  tiie  torch  of  war  by  bis 
second  usurpation,  Alexander  pot  all  tbe  resources  of 
bis  mighty  empire  in  requistiion  witb  a  promptitude  and 
celerity  truly  aslonisbiog,  when  w^  consider  its  immense 
extent,  and  the  great  deficiency  which  exists  in  it  with 
respect  to  mutual  communication. 

From  tbe  confines  of  the  wall  of  China  troops  were 
drawn:  the  cossacks,  who  bad  been  so  exceedingly 
useful  in  the  Buasiao  campaign,  and  who,  during  tbe 
invasion  of  France  in  1814,  bad  inspired  such  terror, 
were  again  called  forth.  Tbe  emperor  again  took  tbe 
field  in  person ;  and,  as  be  is  extremely  popular  with 
all  the  tribes  of  bis  empire,  bis  presence  c'xcited  a  con- 
fident expectation  that  the  Russians  would  worthily  act 
their  part  in  tbe  great  drama  which  was  about  to  be 
performed. 

This  expectation  was  not  deceived.  Tbe  arms  of  our 
imperial  hero  were  crowned  witb  complete  success;  the  . 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  a  second  time,  received  him  as  a 
conqueroTy  and  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  France  was, 
a  second  time,  restored  to  the  throne  of  bis  ancestors 
by  the  wise  councils  and  decisive  conduct  of  this  sove- 
reign, in  concert  witb  thoso  of  the  other  au^^ust  allies, 
and  tbe  memorable  achievements  of  the  heroes  of  Wa- 
terloof 
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X  HIS  gallant  ofiieer,  whose  tame  is  so  closely  united 
witb  that  of  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  tbe  second 
eon  of  Sir  John  Hill,  Bart«  of  Hawkstone,  in  Shrop- 
shire, who  married  Mary,  one  of  tbe  daughteis  of  John 
Chambre,  Esq.  of  Pitton,  in  the  same  county;  by  whom 
he  had  sixteen  children,  thirteen  of  whom  have  j^ur^ 
vived  their  mother. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  qf  notice,  that  all  tlie  bro- 
tbers  of  this  brave  warrior  have  devoted  their  services 
to  their  country.  John,  the  elder  brother,  arrived  at 
the  rank  of  a  field-ofiicer  in  tbe  army  ;  and,  on  his  re- 
tiring from  the  regular  service  aAer  bis  marriage,  he 
raised  a  regiment  of  volunteer  cavalry  in  bis  native 
county.  .  Lieutenant-colonel  Sir  Robert  Hill  served  in 
sereral  of  tbe  campaigna  in  Spain,  and  comiiiaiide4  the 


Royal  regiment  of  Horse-Guards  Blue.  Sir  Francis 
Hill  was  sent  oat  as  secretary  of  legation  to  the  court 
of  tbe  Brazils,  and  was  invested  by  tbe  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal  with  the  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  in « 
tbe  year  1810.  Major  Clement  Hill,  brigade-major  in 
the  army,  captain  in  the  blues,  and  aid-de*camp  to  his 
brother.  Lord  Hill,  served  during  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
eventful  war  in  tbe  Peninsula.  Colonel  Thomas  Noel 
Hill  commanded  tbe  first  Portuguese  infantry,  in  which 
he  ranked  as  colonel,  and  was  honoured  with  tbe  Por- 
tuguese order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword :  and  Edward, 
tbe  youngest  brother,  holds  a  commission  in  the  blues* 

Rowland,  tbe  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  but  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  he  entered  tbe  army;  but  t&e  mild- 
ness of  his  disposition,  the  suavity  of.  bis  manners,  his 

uigiiizea  oy  '^^:^vj\^\c  tv^ 
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f  mttentiott  ta  bb'proftuMoiiil  diitie%  And  bii 
uniform  Miidiicl  m  a  g^demiin  and  B.«oldier«  hare  aot 
only  procured  for  bintbe  frieadsbip  of  the  coainlaiideEB 
imdor  wbom  be  baa  aelred  ibrou^  mAny  adife'tam- 
paigaa,  bot  bare  aho  eadeand  bi«  to  tb^  otber  «flaerB 
and  privates;  tbe  laat  of  wbam  not  only  bononr  and  re» 
vere  bim  aa  Ibeir  Buperiory  bnt  gratefully  este^jn  bim  ae 
a  friend  and  benefodor. 

Hie  first  tioniniiesiiHi  was  an  enaigncy  in  Ae  thirty- 
eigbtb  regiment ;  and»  baring  obtained  leare  of  abaence, 
in  order  to  improre  -bis  military  knowledge,  lie  was 
placed  at  an  academy  at  Strasbnrg,  wbere  be  remained 
about  twelre  montbs,  and  tben  made  a  tour  tbroagb 
Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  in  company  with  bis 
elder  brother,  and  bis  uncle,  tbe  late  Sir  Richard  HilK 

Oar  hero  appears  to  bare  commenced  bis  military 
duties  at  Edinburgh,  wbere  he  bad  the  advantage  of 
tbe  best  society,  and  receired  from  many  of  tbe  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  particular  marks  of  attention.  His  re- 
moral  from  l^tland  took  place  in  consequence  of  an 
oflfer  be  receired  of  a  lieulenantcy,  in  Captain  Brougb- 
ton's  independent  company,  on  bis  raisiDg  the  usual 
«|uota  of  men:  this  he  soon  accomplished,  and  tben  re- 
mared  asJieotenant  to  the  twenCy*«erentb.  His  friends 
being  anxious  for  bis  early  promotion,  obtained  per- 
mkaiott  for  bim  to  raise  an  independent  company,  which 
gare  him  the  rank  of  captain  in  tbe  army,  in  the  year 
1798. 

In  tbe  interral  of  bis  being  attached  to  any  particular 
corps,  be  accompanied  hb  friend,  Francis  Drake,  Esq. 
who  wont  out  as"  minister  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
<3enea;  whence  Captain  Hill,  through  tbe  recommend- 
ation of  bis  friend,  proceeded  to  I'onion,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  aid-de>^!amp  to  tbe  Generals  Lord  Mulgrare, 
OIHara,  and  Sir  Darid  Dundas,  who  succemirely  conip 
manded  there.  At  tbia  time,  be  bad  not  attained  his 
twenty-first  year;  but  ha  had  tbe  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving, from  each  of  bis  commanders,  decisive  proofs 
eftheir  approbation.  At  the  time  General  OUara  was 
tak^n  prisoner,  be  was  slightly  wounded  in  his  right 
hand,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  Kfe :  it  being  un- 
detormined  for  some  minutes,  between  himself  and  his 
brother  aid-de-camp,  Captain  Snow,  which  should  as- 
cend a  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  re- 
specting the  enemy;  the  latter  went  up,  ahd  reoeived  a 
mortal  wound,  whilst  Captain  Hill,  standing  immediately 
beneath,  was  providentially  preserred  unhurt. 

His  next  appointment  was  to  a  company  in  the  fifty- 
third,  with  which  regiment  he  was  on  duty  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  ^His  conduct  at  Toulon  recommended  him 
*|o  tbe  notice  and  friendship  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
(now  Lord  Lyndoch,)  who  made  bim  ati  offer  of  pur- 
chasing a  majority  In  the  ninetieth :  this  proposal  be 


immediately  embraced;  and  he  was  soon  afterwards 
promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colodelcy  In  the  same  regiment 
He  w.eot  through  a  great  deal  of  arduous  duty  with  the 
ninetieth' at  Gibraltar,  and  other  places^  and  bad  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  memorable  Egyptian  campaign*. 
In  tbe  iction  of  tbe  ISth  of  llawb^  1601,  Major-genenil 
Craddock's  brq^ade  formed  the  front,  with  the  ninetieth 
regiment,  comnliUided  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Hill,  as 
its  advanced  guard.  Sir  Bobert  Wilson  states  tbe  cmi^ 
duct  of  the  ninetieth,  on  this-  occasion,  to  bare  been 
most  honourable  and  piiaisewortby,  and  that. nothing 
could  exceed  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  with  whidi 
they  charged  tbe  enemy. 

In  this  affair  our  hero  received  a  wound  in  the  right 
temple,  from  a  musket-ball,  the  force  of  which  was 
partly  broken  by  a  strong  brass  binding  in'  front  of  his 
helmet;  the  blow,  bowerer,  was  so  severe,  that  be  was 
removed  froni'the  field  in  a  state  of  llisensibility.  .When 
bis  situation  was  made  known  to  Lord  Keilh,  he  im-*  , 
mediately  sent  for  him  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  and 
treated  binli  wit&'an  attentive  kindness,  which,  no  doubt, 
accelerated  bis  recovery,  and  enabled  him  to  join  his 
regiment,  and  continue  on  duty  tbe  whole  of  the  cam« 
paign.  Whilst  be  was  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  be 
was  frequently  noticed  by  the  Captain  Pacha,  who,  with 
many  good  wishes  for  bis  welfare,  presented  him  with 
a  valuable  gold  box,  a  sword,  and  a  rich  shawl. 

Shortly  after  tbe  return  or  the  troopi*  from  Egyptt, 
the  ninetieth  was  ordered  to  proceDd  through  Scotland 
to  Ireland ;  and  Colonel  Hill  continued  to  perform  his 
regimental  doty,  till  be  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
on  tbe  Irish  staff.  His  principal  stations  in  that  country 
were  Cork,  Galway,  and  Femoy;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  each  of  these  places  manifested  their  approbation  pf 
bis  conduct  by  public  addresses,  which  they  caused  t^ 
be  inserted  in  the  Dublin  papers.  On  leaving  Cork,  be 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  that  city. 

On  the  90th  of  October,  1805,  be  was  promoted  to 
tbe  rank  of  major-general,  and  attended  Lord  Catbcart 
in  his  expedition  to  Hanover;  which,  however,  proved 
unsuccessful.  He  then  returned  to  Ireland,  and,  in  the' 
summer  of  1806^  be  embarked  with  his  brigade  at  Cove» 
to  join  the  army  of  England  destined  to  act  in  flie  Pe- 
ninsula. In  the  batties  of  Roleia  and  Vimiera  be  was 
actively  employed,  and  gained  the  approbation  and 
thanks  of  bis  comrades  by  bis  own  conduct  and  that  of 
his  brigade. 

During-  tbe  whole  of  Sir  John  Moored  advance  and    • 
retreat,  the  exertions^  of  our  herb  were  unremitting;  and, 
he  was  appointed,  with  a  corps  de  reserve,  to  guard  the 
embarkation  of  tbe  army  at  Conronab    His  humanity 
and  attention  to  the  suffering  troops  on  their  landing  atr 
Plymouth,  excited  the  admiration  of  tbe  humane  a^C 
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beocvoleiil  iDhabitanti  of  that  plaoe;  and  he  wan  pre- 
aentefl  by  tbe  mayor  and  corporation  with  an  address, 
expressiye  of  their  cordial  approbation  of  his  conduct; 
andf  as  a  proof  that  bia  proceedings  were  not  obliterated 
firpm  their  recollection^  tbe  body  corporate  conrened  a 
meeting  in  I8II,  and  unanimously  voted  him  the  free- 
dom of  the  boiDugh,  in  terms  of  glowing  praise,  as 
stated  in  the  IHymouth  papers.  On  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  he  found  him- 
self appointed  colonel  of  the  third  garrison  battalion; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  he  became  possessed  of  a 
handsome  estate  (Hoodwich  Grange)  and  property,  left 
•to  him  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart. 

The  general  had  not  been  many  days  in  the  metropo- 
lis, before  he  received  orders  to  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness for  further  service ;  and,  as  soon  as  his. instructions 
-were  completed,  he  proceeced  through  England  (pass- 
ing five  days  with  his  friends  in  Shropshire)  to  take  the 
command  oV  the  troops  ordered  from  Ireland  for  the 
second  expedition  to  the  Peninsula. 

In  the  passage  of  the'  Dooro,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1809,  when  Lieutenant-general  Sir  E*  Paget  received 
8  wound  that  unfortunately  deprived  him  of  his  arm, 
o]ur  hero  took  his  place  as  first  in  command,  and  con*- 
dncted  the  enterprise  with  complete  success. 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera,  in  which  Lord  Hill  received 
a  slight  wound  on  the  head;  his  firmness. in  repelling 
tbe  successive  attacks  of  the  French  upon  bis  position, 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the  day.  When 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  voted  to 
the  British  army  for  this  victory,  Mr.  Perceval,  in  no- 
ticing his  exertions,  observed,  ^  that  the  /nanner  in 
which  General  Hill  had -repulsed  the  enemy  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  was  fresh  in.  every  one's  memory.'* 
For  his  services  on  this  occasion,  the  colonelcy  of  the 
ninety-fourth  reg^'ment  was  conferred  npon  him  without 
any  solicitation. 

The  generalship  of  onr  hero,  in  surprising  and  cap- 
turing a  French  corps  in  Spanish  Estremadura,  is  p'ar- 
ticularly  entitled  to  the  notice, of  our  readers.  The 
following  is  bis  own  account  of  the  affair,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Wellington : 
i« 

**  Merida,  October  BO;  1811. 
•''MyLord, 

**  In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  which  I  received 
from  your  lordship,  I  put  a  portion  of  the  troops  under 
my  orders  in  motion,  on  the  23d  insiaiit,  from  their  can- 
tonments in  th^  neighbourhood  of  Portalegre,  apd  ad- 
vanced with  them  towards  the  Spanish  frontier/' 

The  general  proceeds  to  state  that,  on  the  23d,  the 
liead  of  the  column  reached  Albuquerque;  on  the  24th, 
Aliseda;  on  the26tb,  the  Conde  de  Penne  Villamur 


made  areconnoisaaiieewitb  his  cswdry,  aoddrovifttfce 
enemy  from  Arroyo  del  Poerco;  on  tbe  2fth^  the  troops 
arrived  at  Malparli(|a,  which  place  the.eaemy  had  left 
for  Caceres,  followed  by  the  seeond  hussars,  who  skir- 
mished with  his  rear-gnard.  On  the  27th,  General  Hill 
learning  on  his  inarch  to  Torre  Mocha^hat  the  eneaq^ 
bad  quitted  that  place,  and  baltecj  his  main  body  at 
Arroyo  del  Molino,  leaving  a.  rear  guard  at  Albala, 
being  quite  ignorant  of  the  near  approach  of  the  allies, 
he  made  a  forced  march  to  Alcneaca,  where  the  troops 
were  placed,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy,  and 
no  fires  were  allowed  to  be  made.  Tbe  general  had 
previously  determined -to  surprise  or  to,  bring  bim  to 
action.     The  account  then  proceeds : 

**  The  troops  moved  from  their  bivouac  near  Alcuesca, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  in  one 
column  right  in  front,  direct  on  Arroyo  del  MoMno. 

'^  As  tbe  day  dawned,  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and 
thick  mist  came  on,  under  cover  of  which  the  columna 
advanced  in  the  direction  and  in  the  order  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  them*  The  left*colomn,  under  ta« 
command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Stewart,  marched  direct 
i^pon  the  town ;  the  seventy-fijiRt,  one  company  of  tiNi 
sixtieth,  and  the  ninety-second  regiment  at  quarter  dis- 
tance; and  the  fiftieth  in  close  column,  somewhat  in 
the  rear,  with  the  guns  as  a  reserve*  Tbe  right  cohiain, 
under  Major-general  Howard,  having  the  thirty-ninth 
regfiment  as  a  reserve,  brokeoff  to  the  right,  so  as  to 
turn  the.  enemy's  left;  aod^  having  gained  about  tbe 
distance  of  a  cannon-shot  to  that  flank,  it  marcfted  in  a 
circular  direction  upon  the  further  point  of  (he  cfeseent 
on  the  mountain  above  mentioned.  The  cavalry,  under 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  W.  Erskine,  moved  between  tlie 
two  columns  of  infantry,  ready  to  act  in  front,  o^.move 
roundeither  of  them,  as  occasion  might  require. .  The 
advance  of  our  columns  was  unperceived  by  ibeeliemy 
until  they  approached  very  near,  at  which  moment  be 
was  filing  out  of  the  town  upon  the  Merida  road ;  4he 
rear  of  his  column,  some  of  his  cavalry,  and  part  of  Ms 
baggage,  beings  still  in  it;  one  brigade  of  his  iulaQtry 
had  marched  for  Medillin  an  hour  before  day«light* 
The  seventy-first  and  ninety-second  regiaients  cbaiged 
into  the  town  with  cheers,  and  drove  the  eilemy  every 
where  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  having  a  few  of  their 
men  Cu(  down  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  enemy's 
infantry  which  had  got  out  of  the  town  had, -by  the 
time  these  regiments  got  to  the  extremity  of  it,  formed 
into  two  squares,  with  the  cavalry  on  their  left;  the 
whole  were  posted  between  the  Merida  and  Meddeiin 
r^ds,  fronting  Alcnesca ;  the  right  square  being  formed 
within  half  musket^shot  of  the  town,  the  gaiden-walb  * 
of  which  were  promptly  lined  by  the  seventy^fifst  Mght 
infantry,  while  the  ninety-eecmMl  regtment  fil^  o^ 
-    uigiiizea  oy  x.:j  v/ v/^  lv^ 
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mud  fbraMd  liii9  nn  ikm  rig^, 'perpeDdicnlar  to  the 
esefiiy's  right  flaok,.: which  was  moch  annoyed  by  the 
weU-^reeteid  fire  e(  the  seventy-first  In  the  mean 
tifliet.oiie  wing  of  the  fiftieth  regiment  •ecupied  the 
towDy  and  secured  the  prisoiim;  and  the  oiher  wing, 
along  with  the  three  aix-poundersr  skirted  the  outside 
«f  it-^  the  artillery,  as  soon  as  within  range,  firing  with 
giMt  eflRect  upon  the  squares. 

^  Whilst  the  enemy  was  thus  occupied  on  his  right. 
Major-general  Howard's  column  continued  moving 
.  round  his  left;  and  our  cavalry  advancing,  and  crossing 
the  head  of  their  column,  cut  off  the  enemy's  cavalry 
from  his  infantry,  charged  it  repeatedly,  and  put  it  to 
the  rout.  The  thirteenth  light-dragoons,  at  the  same 
lime,  took  possession  of  the  eneniy's  artillery*  One  of 
the  charges  made  by  the  two  squadrons  of  the  second 
hussars,  and  one  of  the  ninth  light*clragoon8,  w«re  par- 
ticularly gallant  9  the  latter  commanded  hy  Captain 
Gore,  the  whole  under  Major  Bussche,  of  the  hussars. 
I  ought  previously  to  have  mentioned,  that  the  British 
cavalry  having,  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  badness  of  the  road,  been  somewhat  delayed,  the 
Spanish  cavalry,  under  the  Count  de  Penne  Yillamur, 
was,  on  this  occasionj  the  firat  to  form  upon  the  plain, 
and  engaged  the  enemy  until  the  British  were  enabled 
to  come  up.  The  enemy  was  now  in  full  retreat ;  but 
Major-general  Howard's  column  having  gained  the 
ppint  to  which  it  was  directed,  and  the  left  column 
gaining  fast  upon  him,  he  had  no  resource  but  to  sur- 
render, or  disperse  and  ascend  the  mountain.  He  pre* 
ferred  the  lattor,  and  ascending  near  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  ascent,  and  which  might  have  been  deemed 
inaccessible,  was  followed  closely  by  the  twenty-eighth 
and  thirty-fourth  regiments ;  whilst  the  thirty-ninth  re- 
giment and  Colonel  Ashworth^s  Portuguese  infantry, 
followed  rornd  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  by  the  Truxillo 
road,  to  take  him  again  in  flank.  At  the  same  iime. 
Brigadier-general  Morillo's  infantry  ascended  to  the 
left  with  the  same  view, 

-  ^  The  enemy's  troops  were  by  this  time. in  the  utmost > 
panic;  his  cavalry  was  flying  in  every  direction,  the  in- 
fantry threw  away  their  arms,  and  the  only  efibrt  of 
either  was  to  escape.  The  troops  under  Major-general 
Howard's  command,  as  well  as  those  he  had  sent  round 
the  point  of  the  mountain,  pursued  them  over  the  rocks, 
making  prisoners  at  every  step,  until  his  own  mei^  be- 
came so  exhausted  and  few  in  number,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary, for  him  to  halt  and  secure  the  prisoners,  and 
leave  the  further  pursuit  to  the  Spanish  infantry  under 
Creneral  Morillo ;  who,  from  the  direction  in  which  they 
had^ascended,  had  now  become  the  most  advanced; 
tfie  force  General  Girard  had  with  him  at  the  commence- 
ment which  consisted  of  tiro  thousand  five  hundred 


infantry  and  six  hundred  cavalryt  being  at  this  time 
totally  dispersed.  In  the  coune  of  these  operations, 
Brigadier-general  Campbell's  brigade  of  Portuguese 
infantry,  (the  fourth  and  tenth  regiiaents,)  and  the 
eighteenth  Portuguese'  infantry,  joined  fton  Ca«i.  de 
Don  Antonio,  where  they  had  halted  fof  the  preceding 
night ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  judged  they  could  no  longer 
be  required  at  the  scene  of  action,  I  detached  thJeRt 
with  the  brigade,  consisting  of  the  fiftieth,  seventy<*first, 
and  ninety-second  regiments,  and  Major-general  Lcmg's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  towards  Merida.  They  reached 
St.  Pedro  that  night,  and  entered  Merida  this  morning; 
the  enemy  having,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  retreated 
from  hence  in  great  alarm  to  Almendralego*  The 
Count  de  Penne  Yillamur  formed  the  advanced  f^uard  - 
with  his  cavalry,  and  had  entered  the  town  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  British. 

''The  ultimate  consequences  of  these  operations  I 
need  not  point  out  to  your  lordship ;  their  immediate 
result  is  the  capture  of  one  general  of  cavalry,  (Brunei) 
one  colonel  of  ciivalry,  (the  Prince  IVAremberg,)  ono 
lieutenant-colonel^  (chief  xof  the  4tat-major,)  one  aid* 
de-camp  of  General  Girard,  two  lieutenant-colonels* 
one  commissaire  de  guerre,  thirty  captains  and  inferior 
officers,  -  and  upwards  of  one  thousand  non-commii- 
sioned  ofiicers  and  soldiers,  Already  sent  off  under  aa 
escort  to  Portalegre:  tho  whole  of  the  enemy's  artillerj^ 
baggage,  and  commisiariat,  some  magazines  of  com, 
which  he  had  collected  at  Oacereaand  Merida,  and  the 
contribution  of '  money  which  he  had  levied  on  the 
former  town,  besides  the  total  dispersion  of  General 
Girard's  corps. 

**  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  killed  and  wounded,  must 
have  been  very  severe,  while  that  on  our  side  was  con- 
paratively  trifling,  as  appears- by  the  accompanying  re- 
turn,  in  which  your  lordship  will  hunent  to  Bgte  the 
name  of  Lieutenant  Strenowitz,  aid^e-camp  of  Lieu-  • 
tonant^reneral  Sir  W.  Erskine,  whose  extreme  gailaatry 
led  him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  oc- 
casioned his  being  taken  prisoner.^ 

"  R.  Hill. 

<>P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  report,  a  good  aaany 
more  prisoners  have  been  made ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
the  whole  will  amount  to.  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred. 
Brigadier-generalJMonllo  has  just  returned  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  dispersed,  whoni  he  followed  for  eight 
leagues.  He  reports,  that,  besides  those  killed  in  the 
plain,  upwards  of  six  hundred  jdead  were  found  in  the 
woods  iind  mountains.  General  Girard  'es<mped  in  the 
direction  of  Serena,  with  two  or  three  hundred  men, . 
mostly  without  arnv,  and  ia  steted  by  Us  own  i|id-der 
camp  to  be  wounded."  uigiii^ep  pyxji.v/v^^lC 
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In  tbe  speech  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
geuif  deliTered  by  oommissiotty  at. tbe  opeqiog  of  the 
British  parliament  in  1812,  this  aflair  is  thus  noticed : — 
^The  sneoessful  and  brilliant  enterprise  in  Spanish 
Estfemadnra,  of  tbe  destruction  of  a  French  corps  by 
^'  detachment  of  the  allied  ^my  under  Lieutenant- 
general  Hill)  is  highly  creditable  to  that  distinguished 
officer,  and  tbe  troops^  under  his  command,  and  has 
oontribut^  materially  to  obstruct  the  designs  "of  tbe 
ei^emy  in  that  part  of  the  Peninsula.*'  In  addition  to 
this  gratifying  declaration,  bis  Royal  Highness  con- 
ferred on  our  hero  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  appointed 
him  governor  of  Blackness  Castle. 

Our  hero  was  now  entnisted  with  a  separate  com- 
Inand  in  the  Peninsula,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
and  counteracting  tbe  operations  of  Marshal  Soult, 
whilst  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington  was  pursuing  bis  ultct 
rior  measures  against  tbe  enemy.  In  this  separate 
command,  he  displayed  the  greatest  skill  and  judge- 
ment.; but,  as  most  of  bis  proceedings  have  been  al- 
veady  detailed  in  our  account  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
Ibn,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  notice  them  again.  la 
ihe  battle  h(  Vittoria  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
mil^t  be  considered  the  right  hand  of  the  illustrious 
Wellington  on  that  memorable  occasion.  In  all  tbe 
«ahsequent  battles,  which  led  to  the  final  termination 
«f  hostilities^  we  find  our  hero  entrusted  with  the  most 
important  part  of  the  operations;  and  in  ail  the  public 
despatches  the  warmest  encomiums  are  bestowed  upon 
-him 'by  tbe  commander-nMsbief.  As  a  reward  for- his 
^easfaient  services,  bis  Royal  Highness  tbe  Prince  Re- 
gent was  pleased  to  raise  him  to  the  British  peerage, 
by  the  style  and  title  of  Baron  Hill  of  Almarez,  and  of 
Hawkestone,  in  tbe  codnty  of  Salop.  Parliament  also 
voted  an  annuity  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
to  him  and  *bis  two  next  surviving  heirs ;  end,  on  the 
llth  of  June,  1814,  die  chamberlain  of  the  city  of 
London  delivered  to  him,  with  the  iMUal  formalities, 
die  freedom  of  the  city,  and  a  valuable  sword,  accom- 
panied with  the  following  remarks: 

*^  Lord  Hill, — 1  give  you  jag  !  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  lord*mi^or,  aldermen,  aotf  commons,  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  common  council  assembled,  give  you  their 
thanks,  for  the  skill,  bravery,  and  exertion,  which  you 
so  eminently  displayed,  upon  the  21st  day  of  June  last, 
when  tbe  French  army  was  completely  defeated  near 
Vittoria,  by  tbe  allied  forces  under  the  comma^nd  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  It  is  with  p^uliar  satisfaction 
that  I  carry  into  effect  their  unanimous  resolution,  by 
admitting  you  into  the  freedom  of  the.  metropolis  of  the 
British  empire ;  and  I  have  likewise  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent to  your  lordship  this  sword. 


^'My  Lord  1  The  great  erentsiipdn  tbe  pmAtmaim  ef 
Europe,  in  which  your  lordship  midLcs  so  conspicao«s 
and  brilliant  a  figure,  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  mo* 
mories,  as  to  render  an  enumeradon  of  *them  unneees* 
sary ;  and  I  will  not  offend  your  lordship's  delicacy  fagr 
dwelling  upon  a  subject  which  has  attracted  tbe  notice 
and  admiration  of  the.wxMld :  But  I  am  irresistibly  ios* 
pelled  to  say,  that  the  action  at  Almarex  would  alone 
bare  transmitted  the  name  of  HiU  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. 

'^  To  a  citizen  of  London,  it  must  be  matter  of  pride 
and  exultaUon,'  to  examine  tbe  state  of  tbe  British 
peerage :  be  will  there  find  that  many  of  those  noble 
characters,  who  now  adorn  tbe  upp^r  bouse  of  Parlia*  . 
ment,  have  numbered  among  their  ancestors  some  who 
have  done  honour  to  the  civic  chair  of  this  great  me* 
tropolis.  And  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  de* 
daring,  in  the  presence  of  the  noble  lord  whom  I  have 
had  tbe  boaour  to  address,  that  tbe  chair,  which  is  now 
so  ably  filled  by  tbe  present  excellent  chief  magistrate, 
was,  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  graced  by  an  ancestor 
of  tbe  noble  lord.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  was  tbe  fimt 
Pratestani  lord-mayor  of  this  city ;  a  man  who  was  not 
only  eminently  useful  as  a  cidsen  of  London,  but  who 
has  left  lastiag  monuments  of  bis  piety  and  munificence^ 
by  bis  extensive  and  liberal  endowments  in  hi*  native 
county." 

Lord  Hill  made  a  short  but  handsome  reply;  de» 
daring  it  to  be  tbe  proudest  day  of  his  life,  when  he 
received  this  honourable  distinction  from  the  citizens  of 
this  great  metropolis;  and  declaring  his  readiness  to 
employ  the  sword  thus  bestowed  on  him  by  their  libe- 
rality, whenever  he  should  receive  his  sovereign's  com* 
roands  to  resume  his  aulitary  .duties,  for  the  defence 
and  honour  of  his  country. 

In  the  glorious  batde  of  Waterloo,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  bore  a  disdnguished  part;  and,  in  noticing 
his  services  on  that  occasion,  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington 
says — *1  am  particularly  indebted  to  General  Lord 
Hill,  for  bis  assistance  upon  this  as  upon  all  former  oc- 
casions.'' 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  tbe  column  erect- 
ing by  tbe  county  of  Salop,  in  honour  of  Lord  Hill,  are 
extracted  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine : 

**  The  dimensions  are  as  follow :        p^|  |^^ 

He%ht  of  the  pedestal 13    6 

Of  the  shaft  and  capital ^ 90    0 

Of  tbe  pedestal  to  the  statue.-... 11     6 

Of  tbe  statue 16    0 

Whole  height.. 131    0 

The  diameter  of  tbe  column  at  the  plinth  .....  16    0 
Diameter  at  tbe  capital.«....««..*««p..««».  II   .6 
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^To  indgt  of  the  inagnitade  of  this  momonal,  the 
bosl  mode  will  be  to  eompare  it  with  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  atraetaree  of  a  similar  kind*  ' 

^The  Monnmeiit  in  London  is  fifteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter»  Lord  Nelson's  column  at  Dabliu  thirteen  feet,  and 
the  height  of  the  shaft  and  capital  about  seventy-seven 
feet.  The  column  ^ected  by  Buonaparte  at  Paris  is 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  height;  80|bat  Lord  Hfll's  column  will  be  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  Monument,  two  feet  more  than  Lord 


^elson^s,  and,  ezcIusiFe  of  the  pedestal,  thirteen  feet 
higher;  and  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  Paris  column 
one  foot ;  and  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  the  Ihrgest  doric 
column  oyer  erected.  The  site  is  an  elevated  spot  at  the 
entrance  of  Shrewsbury  from  the  London  and  Bath 
roads.  The  estimated  expense,  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 

^  The  original  des^n  is  by  Blr.  Haycock,  junior,  an 
ingenious  young  architect  of  Shrewsbury,  corrected  by 
Blr.  Harrison  of  Chester.'' 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
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J.  HIS  accomplished  nobleman,  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Marquis,  having  before 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Uxbridge  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  was  born  the  17tb  of  May,  1768,  and  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  his  edn^ition  at  Westmin- 
ster; whence  he  was  subsequently  removed  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in 
1798,  he  appeared  anxious  to  embrace  the  mQitary  pro- 
fession, and  raised  a  fine  body  of  young  men,  called  the 
Staffordshire  volunteers,  principally  on  his  fother's  es- 
tates. On  six  hundred  men  being  raised,  our  hero, 
then  Lord  Paget,  was  presented  with  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  in  the  army;  and,  on  four  hundred  more 
being  added,  he  was  ofibred  a  colonelcy,  which,  how- 
ever, he  refused  on  the  ground  of  his  not  having  then 
seen  any  foreign  service.  At  this  time,  the  admirable 
regulations  which  have  been  since  adopted  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, were  not  in  force ;  and  Lord  Paget's 
uomination  to  the  permanent  rank  of  field-officer  did 
not  militate  against  any  existing  rule  of  promotion. 

Thnee  months  after  the  letter  of  service,  our  hero 
epEibarked,  with  his  regiment,  for  Guernsey;  and  from 
thence,  in  1794,  he  joined  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  in  Flanders.  In  the  retreat  of  that  ex- 
edition,  his  lordship,  being  senior  field-officer,  was 
efttnisted  with  the  command  of  Lord  Catheart's  bri- 
l^e ;  the  latter  officer  having  a  separate  corps,  nrhich 
necessarily  occupied  his  attention. 

On  his  removal  to  the  seventh  regiment  of  light  dra- 
^ootM,  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  expe- 

38,      ' 


dition  to  Holland ;  and,  in  the  general  attack  made  on 
the  2d  of  October,  1799,  his  lordship  was  attached  to 
the  division  under  the  command  of  the  Russian  General 
de  Hermann,  and  posted  on  the  sand-hills,  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  ot  contributing  materially  to  the 
brilliant  victory  which  was  gained  by  the  British  troops, 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances.  Late  in 
the  evening  of  that  day,  the  enemy's  cavalry  having 
been  defeated  iH  an  attempt  which  they  made  upon  the 
British  hone-artillery,  were  charged  by  the  cavalry 
undel  our  hero,  and  driven,  with  considerable  loss, 
nearly  to  £gmont-op-Zee.  In  the  retreat  of  that  army. 
Lord  Paget  with  his  cavalry  protected  the  rear;  and 
some  skirmishing  having  taken  pla^e,  by  which  several 
pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  his 
lordship,  with  one  squadron,  made  a  gallant  attack 
upon  the  very  superior  force  of  General  Simon,  totally 
repulsed  them,  and  not  only  recovered  the  British  can- 
non, but  actually  took  several  pieces  belonging  to  the 
enemy. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  army  from  Holland,  our  hero 
devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  the  dis- 
chaige  pf  his  regimental  duties ;  and,  by  his  unremit-  , 
ting  attention,  the  seventh  light  dragoons  has  become 
one  of  the  first  regiments  of  cavalry  in  the  service. 

His  lordship,  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  consisting 
of  the  seventh,  tenth,  fifteenth,  and  eighteenth  regiments 
of  hussars,  followed  the  division  sent  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  David  Baird  to  co-operate  with  Sir  John 
Moore  in  the  Peninsula.  Lord  Paget  disembarked  his 
forces  at  Comnna,  amidst  innumerable  difficulties  oe-j 
casioned  by  the  want  of  fon^e,  the. apathy  of  the  ia-LC 
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habiianti,  aod  the  tvif  supplies  .they  afforded^  aoii 
proceeded  m  the  roafe  Sir  Dayid  Baird's  division  was 
directed  to  take* 

On  the  VHh  of  December^  he  arrived  at  Zamora; 
«od#  after  a  wearisome  march,  his  troops  being  exposed 
to.  namerous  privations  and  distresses,  but  which  were 
very  considerably  alleviated  by  his  lordship's  attention 
to  their  comfort,  and  by  his  anxiety  to  procuring  forage 
and  accommodation  for  their,  horses,  our  hero  was  ea- 
abled  to  bring  into  the  field- a  well-equipped  body  of 
cavalry;  and,  on  the  24th  of  November,  his  division  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  Sir  John  Moore.  At  this  period 
the  critical  state  of  afiairs,  occasioned  principally  by 
the  lukewarm  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  ridi* 
culous  confidence  that  many  of  them  entertained  of  their 
own  exertions  to  resist  any  attacks  of  the  French,  had 
determined  the  British  commander  to  fell  back  upory 
Portugal.  Circumstances,  however,  caused  this  move- 
ment to  be  suspended ;  and  a  jnnetion  was  resolv^ 
upob  with  the  division  under  Sir  David  Baird,  which 
was  (Effected  on  the  20th  of  Deceniber/ 

Lord  Paget  was  now  stationed  with  his  division  of 
cavalry  about  twelve  n^iles  from  Sabagun^  at  which 
place  a  body  of  French  cavalry,  amounting  to  seyeu 
hundred,  had  been  posted;  which  his  Iprdship  proposed^ 
by  a  rapid  movement,  to.  cut  otf  from  the  main  bodyvof 
the  enemy's  army.  Accordingly^  at  tvo  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  2l8t,  Majpr-genecal  Siade  was  despatched 
by  n  different  route  than  that  his  lordship  proposed 
tilting,  with  the  tenth  light  dragoons,  whilst  I«ord  Paget, 
with  the  fifteenth  Jight  dragoons,  moved  with  great  ce- 
lerity in  a  different  direction}  reached  Sahagun,..  and 
surprised  a  picqjuet  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  men 
unfortunately  escaped,,  and  gave  the  alarm,  which  af- 
forded the  French  ^n  opportunity  of  forming  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town*.    The  strength  of  their  position 


lordship's  ardour  repeatedly  expos^  him  to  iimminent 
danger.  Skirmishes  took,  place  every,  day;  liid.  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  the  masterly  dtspeaitieoi  •f 
his  lordship,,  and  tiie  alacrity  he  at  aU  times  mndld, 
enabled  the  British  troops  to  reach  Cormma  with  a  much 
less  loss  than  could  have  been  expected*  when  all  cir* 
cumstances  were  taken  into  consideration.  At  Mlajocga, 
a  well-concerted  attack  was  executed  on  a  coosiderabltf 
force  of  the  enemy,  by  the  tenth  bussaca»  under  Coidnel 
Leigh,  in  which  the  British  were  snceessfol,  an4  one 
hundred  of  the  French  were  taken  prisoners.  At  Bene- 
vente,  on  the  29th  of  December,  our  hero's  division  was 
attacked  by  the  chasseurs  of  Buonaparte's  imperial 
guard.  The  picquets  which  were  along  the  Esia  river 
having  been  driven  in,  his  lordship  reinforced  them  with 
the  in<lying  picquets,  amounting  to  twa  hundred  and 
6Ay  men  r  these,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-colonels 
Otw^  of  the  eighteenth^  and  Quintiu  ef  the  tenth  hos- 
sars,  with  a  part  of  the  German  fcnssiirs,  gallantly  kept 
in  check  six  squadrons  of  the  imperial  guard.  Lord 
'  Paget,  having  arrived  on  the  spot,  found  them  engaged 
in  a  severe  skirmish :  he  immediately  sent  for  the  tentfi 
hussars,  and  directed  Major-general  the  HonounibW 
Charles.  Stewart,^  to  attack  with  tile  pic<|Hets  the  Mstaul 
he  had  formed  the  tenth  hussars  in  a  second  line*  Thm 
attack,  was  ao  bravely  conducted,  that  the  imperial 
guards  were  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  General  Le- 
febvre^  several  officers,  and  about  one  hundred  anA 
thirty  privates,  who  were '  made  prisoners,  and  many 
killed,^  woundedt  and.  drowned.  By  this  fireah  pnoef  of 
British  va1our»  the  ardour^ofthe  French  was  manifearijr 
damped;  for  th^y  continued  their  pursuit  at  such  are* 
spectful  distance,  that  the  rear  of  the  army  which  had 
been  engaged  with  them  reached  Baneaa  that  night  i 
molested. 
The  disastrous  retreat,  id  which  our  hero  bad  the 


was  particularly  favourable,  from,  a  hollow^  which  ep-'  charge  ef  bdnging  up.  and  protecting  the  reaf^  isacr 


p.osed  any  regular  charge  of  the  British  cavalry ;  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  manceuiure  in.  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  gain  the  advantage  of  ground  for  the  intended 
operations.  Here  the  abilities  of  our  hero  were  exer- 
cisediwith  ^i^ot;  'and».  hf^vjog  succeeded  in  improving 
his  position,  a  charge  was  mfide  upon  the  enemy  drawjo> 
up  in  line.  The  Fr^n(;h  were  unable  to  resist  the  im- 
petuosity with. which  the  British  cavalry  rushed  on  to 
the  attack.;  their  line  was  immediately  broktef  and 
their  whole  force  dispersed  with  considerable  slaughter. 
Two  lieutensnt-colpnels»  and  upwards  of  one  hundrc^d 
and  nine^  other,  prisonersi  were  the  fruits  of  this  w.e|U 
plimned  opei^tion.  Thf^.loss  of  the  British  did  not.ejcr 
ceed  eight  men  kilUd,  und  twenty  wounded*. 

In  the  disantroua  netre^t  of  Sir  John  Moore»  Lord 
Psget^  fatreught.  up  the  rear,  with  his  cavalry,;,  and  hia 


memorable,  that  the  following  particulars  respecting  kf, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  contemporary  hislpriaot- 
will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  the  reader; 

'^Itlttd  been  necessary  to  assure  the  troo|M-at  Bbnar 
venie,.  that  they,  were  not  tailing  back,  upon  Cornnn% 
but  that  their  march,  was  only  to  secure  a  nunre  fiivemp- 
able  position.  It  was  hardly  possibly  howeser*  to  make 
them  believe  thisi  and  when.  Sir  John  Moore  reaebed 
Asfa>rg;ii,  and  issued  bis  ordersr  it.was  (ooi manifest thas 
they;  were  not  merely  jetceatingr  bat: snren  flying  befoni 
the  enemy.  Ammunition-waggpna  were  bumc,  .and  im 
entire  dep&t  of  entrene)iing  tools  abandoned;  so- tlial 
the  anny  was  deprived,  of  a  ntosfa  important  mean  of  iaa^- 
peding  the  enemy's  prqgresSi  Ai  position-  at.  Villa. 
Fraxkca,  which,  the  commander'-in<«hief  had.meatioMBd 
in  his  despatches,  Was  no  longer  diougbt  oC     Two 
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bngadei,  ua4er  Qtotfal  Cnwrfiitl,  ifMe  detoded  bj 
way  of  OrenM  to  Vigo,  to  whkk  place  Sir  Jobn.Moora 
ha4  ord«r«4  emply  tranaporta  to  W  aest,  aiipiMaijig  k 
to  be  ibe  besi  point  of  eaibaricatioii.  Genenit  Frazer 
and  bis  diviaions  were  immadKately  ant  forward^  witb 
erdera  lo  proceed  to  Logo:  be  was  felkivred  by  Gaaeral 
Hope  and  Sir  David  Saird  $  and  tbeir  taatmctiona  were^ 
lo  procetd  by  fenosd  marcbea.  to  tbe  coait* 

'^Sir  John  Moore  doas  not  seem  to  bawe  been 
well  iafernied  of  tbe  nalwrai  ef  the  cotntry  Aroagb 
wbidi  be  had  ia  mtaeal;*  Weatward  of  Aatorga,  two 
great  rwigea  ef  aMontaina  extend  iironi  north  to  sofitb : 
Ptteita  del  Rabaaai,  Crua  de  Ferro,  and  Foncheba* 
don,  are  tbcMe  of  the  eealeni  faaanch :  tfaoee  of  the 
wastem  are  tbe  Pacrto  del  Ccfaatro,  Pnerto  del  Co»* 
nJ,  and  Putrto  del  Ag ubr;  they  net  om  the  wmA, 
witb  tbe 'Sierra  de  Sanobna^  tbe  ^aefca  de  Cabiera, 
and  tbe  Mantes.  AgaMnn.  Tbe  track  which  tbeae 
mountains  enclose  is  caUed  the  Biem;  Arooi  sin»* 
ant  la  awaait  k  ia  abent  aixteeii  leagues  from  aortb 
lo  south,  and  about  fowrteen  froai  east  to  west.  The 
whole  waters  of  this  an|)bithealre  h^e  but  one  open* 
ing:  they  are  collected  into  the  river  Sil,  and  peas, 
thraogb  a  naivow  gorge,  into  tbe  Val  de  Ores,  in  Gal- 
licMu  The  centre  ia  a  ploia  of  about  fear  square 
ieagnea.  There  ia  acaneely  in  Europe  a  tneni  lovely 
tract  of  conatry^  certaiady  no  where  a  more  defensible 
one.  There  is  no  odher  pass  foe  an  army  than  the  main 
road  which  traverees  k  ;  and  tUe  leads  along  such  de« 
files,  tbat  one  Ibeesand  men  might  slop  the  BMnreb  of 
tmnen^  Ihonsand.  Sir  David  Baird's  army  had  tmvcl- 
led  this  road :  they  supvesed  that  it  coold  net  eevtaMy 
be  intended  to  fall  back  beyond  Villa  Franca.  Bat  the 
oanMsandef  of  the  forces  saw  no  seairity  tiH  he  shewld 
aeaeh  the  coast :  there  bo  hoped  to  find  transporta  vendy, 
or,  if  tiel,  lo  take  «p  some  dsfensible  poskien  till  Ibrf 
wtriveA.  ThesanaedtAcaWeawhkhafibetedhhnninat 
afeet  bts  paraners*  It  was  net  probable,  that  M  Ibe 
noodiem- which  weve  mom  mafobingagaiast  bim^  wonM 
foHow  him  tbe  wbeh  way ;  and,  oa«e  on  die  eoost,  it 
waa  his  detenainntion  net  to  be  molested  fa^f  m&f  dng 
hfce  ai»  eqmd'Ibsee:  ^It  m  only  while  retreating,'  said 
he,  ^that  we  are  valnerabla'  His  sole  object  vow 
waa  to  ewre  the  army  r  to  effect  this  be  faaal  already  de^ 
stipspytd^great  part  ef  the  ammmiiiion  and  mttitary  stores, 
and  bad  wsw  left  behind  many-  ef  tbe  sick. 

*^1)ie  sammits  of  the  moontains  were  cevered  wkb 
beanrydiaoda,  and'  the  roads  were  knee^deep  m  aaow. 
FtpeviaienB,  in'  a  cenntrf  where  tie  aativea  are  net  rieb 
enough>  ac  any  time  to  Jay  by  a  etoi^,  can  never  be 
abundant  r  and  what  there  was,  bad  a^ody  beea  ea^ 
haneted;  by  the  repeated  march  of 'EngMsh  and  Spsk 
aiah  ttoopa.    The  Tittle  onkt  with'  whirh  sack  fbod  as 


could  be  fonad  was.  iwmad  m^ 
as  greedy  inereaaed  the  et il.  The  men,  Vnlffcmmhnd, 
baif-frozoB,  and  iu  a  elate  of  dcaperetfoa,  were  m 
beger  under  dkcipline  ^^hey  fooced  their  way  iaia 
the  beosaa  where  their  rstiona  sissaid  have  been  seiwed, 
seioed  U  by  fiwoe,  frequeatfy  apMing  the  wine^  and  i^ 
strojing  more  thati  thiy  could  carry  away*  Thia  waa 
net  Alt:  pilkge  csmld  not  be  prevented;  and  it  waa 
scarcely  possible  to  pi^vent  them  from  commilfing  tb^ 
wont  exosMea  that  eedd  haive  been  perpetrated  by  ms 
enemy* 

**Tke  Cersican  did  not  pursue  in  person  any  fiwthet 
than  Aelecga{  but  charged  Marskal  Soult  with  what  be 
iilioleifttly  called  '  tbe  glorione  auasiea  ef  deetveymg  the 
Eqglisb  army--of  puaseiag  them  to  their  point  of  em* 
barkatioi^-*«iid  driving  Aem  iato  the  sea/  SooM 
was  aa  easy  task  i  he  had  only  to  punue  the  EnglsB^ 
justckse  enoa«;b  to  keep  tbeas  at  the  pace  at  wfaidi 
they  set  out,  and  as4  come  near  eneagb  to  make  dtom 
turn  attd  stand  at  bay  a  fatigue  wooM  do  km  work  mese 
serely  than  the  sword  From  Astoi-ga  to  ViHa  Fvanca 
del  Bierzo  ia  fifteen  kiif  ues,  about  sixty  English  aiiieet 
the  road,  for  the  first  Coor  leagues,  is  up  the  mountma, 
but  through  on  open  country.  Haidag  eeaebed  thf 
summit  of  Fencbebadon,  yen  enter  into  seme  of  the 
strongest  passes  ia  Ewrope :  it  would  scarcely  be  pee- 
sible  fcr  an  invading  army  to  force  their  way  bete 
against  a  body  ef  detetmined  men.  These  paasea  ee»* 
tiAue  betweea  two  and  three  leagues,  nesrfy  to  the 
village  of  Torre;  firoas  Amiee  thraugh  Benvlife  and 
Ponfimda,  nothing  can  be  finer  then  the  coaatry  and 
the  cirole  of  meontaiils  athieh  Wade  it  m:  birt  neeer, 
iathe  most  melancholy  agea  of  SpiwWi  biatory,  faada 
more  miaesabts  aceae  been  tepiesented  than  waamnr 
to  be  wilaessed  beca.  Tbe  earahy  ef  the  tetreating 
asmy  begmi  to  liul^  and  tlia,  ia  e  ^reat  iMsasw-e,  fiw 
waM  of  ahoes:  there  waa  nowoMt  ef  iren  ta  hnmmef 
new  ones ;  there  are  iron-works  near  Villa  Franca,^  vsd 
enough  aMgbt  have  beea  prorared  had  theiw  becM  tithe. 
Aa  soon  aa  tbeae  adiniftls  feondesed,  they  WBte  aisat^ 
lest  they  ahoaU  laU  into  %h^  banda  ef  the  enemy.  A 
great  loas  of  cawilry  waa  eecesioned,  in*  the  «mt  >iw- 
staaee,  by  tbe  impredent  mode  of  deUarkingr  tiben  at 
Commaar  The  homes^  hbt  as*  they  were,  whe«  jest 
out  of  the  hold,  were  drept  kite  the  sea  to  swim  am 
shore,  fior  want  ef  proper  arrang^menta  for  kmlmgr 
them ;  many  never  recovered  the  abock^  but  ftU  fassre^ 
and  were  abet  by  the  wiay,.  iaslead  ef  bem^  givewto 
the  Spaniards. 

««Tbe  raie  fell  m  toaseiits;  the  bag^e  w^s  te  b# 
dragged,  and  the  men  were  to  wade  limsnglh  haW' 
melted  saowe;  the  feet  of  the  ausit,.  aa  ai«)ll  as  wf  tbe 
b^gan^  te  Ml  i  m^ore  Urnggeoat^^  left  lehJadf  v! 
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more  aaianiiitbii  daslroyed  aloDg  the  way;  and  when 
Ihe  troopa  arrired  at  Villa  Franca,  on  the  2d  of  Ja- 
nnary,  they  were  in  auch  a  state,  that  several  experi- 
enced officers  predicted,  vf  this  march  were  persevered 
in,  a  fonrth  of  the  army  would  be  left  in  the  ditches 
before  it  could  be  accomplished.  More  magazines  and 
carriages  were  now  destroyed.  Some  of  the  men, 
abandoning  themselves  here,  as  knowing  that,  if  they 
proceeded,  Ihey  mast  die  of  cold,  hanger,  and  weari* 
mmih  ff^  ioto  the  wine-cellars,  and,  abandoning  them- 
selves to  desperate  excess,  were  found  dead  when  the 
French  entered  the  town.  When  the  general  marched 
with  the  reserve  from  Benvibre,  he  left  a  detachment 
to  cover  the  town,  while  parties  were  sent  to  warn  the 
stragglers  of  their  danger,,  and  drive  them  out  of  the 
houses— for  the  place  was  filled  with  them;  near  a 
thousand  men  of  the  preceding  divisions  having  re- 
mained there,  abandoned  to  despair,  and  most  of  them 
intoxicated.  A  few  were  persuaded  to  move  on ;  but 
the  greater  numbers  were  deaf  to  threats,  and  insensi- 
ble of  danger,  till  the  rear-guard  was  compelled  to 
march.  A  small  detachment  of  cavalry  still  covered 
them,  and  did  not  quit  the  town  till  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, and  then  the  road  was  completely  thronged 
with  stragglers— Spanish  and  British,  armed  and  un- 
armed—mules, cartB,  women,  and  children.  Four  or 
five  squadrons  of  French  cavalry  compelled  the  detach- 
ment in  the  re»r  to  retire,  and  pursued  them  closely  for 
several  miles,  till  Lord  Paget,  with  the  reserve,  re- 
pulsed them*  As  the  French  dragoons  galloped  through 
the  long  line  of  these  wretched  stragglers,  they  cut 
them  with  their  swords  on  the  right  and  left;  the  men 
being  so  inebriated,  that  they  neither  attempted  to  re- 
sist nor  get  out  of  the  road.  Some  of  these  men  hav- 
ing found  their  way  to  the  army,  mangled  as  they  were, 
were  exhibited  in. the  ranks,  to  convince  their  com- 
rades of  the  consequences  of  drunkenness  at  such  a 


.  ^The  Spaniards  at  Villa  Franca  would  not  believe 
that  the  French  were  advancing  through  such  a  coun* 
try  and  at  such  a  season ;  they  thought  it  was  impos- 
ble.  Sir  John  Moore,  however,  well  knew  that  he  was 
pufaned ;  and  be  did  not  think  proper  to  halt  there, 
lest  the  enemy  should  get  in  his  rear,  and  intercept  him 
at  Lugow  The  troops,  therefore,  were  hurried  on :  al- 
ready so  many  of  them  had  been  crippled  upon  this 
dreadful  march,  that,  by  the  French  account,  two 
thousand  priseners  were  picked  up  between  Astorga 
and  this  town :  that  account  is,  no  doubt,  exaggerated,- 
but  the  loss  had  certainly  been  very  great.  Some  of 
thone  who  were  reserved  for  farther  sufferings  proceeded 
on  die  2d:  the  artillery  and  head-quarters  went  fore- 
VBOst    Genera  Baird's  column,  and  the  cavalry  under 


Lord  Paget,  were  left  to  cover  the  rear.  The  ad« 
vanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  under  General  Colbert, 
were  close  at  their  heels ;  Merle's  division  joined  them 
on  the  3d ;  and,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  they  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  rear-^guard  at  Carcabalos. 

^According  to  the  French  bulletins,  we  had  five 
thousand  infantry  and  six  hundred  horse  posted  very 
advantageously  upon  the  heights  General  Merle  made 
his  dispositiona;  bis  infantry  advanced,  beat  the  charge, 
and  the  British  were  completely  routed.  It  is  added, 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  ground  did  not  permit  the  ca- 
valry to  charge,  and  only  two  hundred  prisoners  ^re 
taken.  The  foct,  however,  is,  that  cavalry  can  act 
there,  and  that  the  dragoons  and  riflemen  repulsed  the 
enemy.  General  Colbert  received  a  ball  in  his  forehead, 
and  died  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Having  thus 
once  more  shewn  the  enemy  .what  they  could  do  in 
battle,  the  rear  of  the  army  reluctantly  and  almost  bro- 
ken-hearted, resumed  their  retreat 

**  From  Villa  Franca  to  Castro  is  one  continued  ascent 
up  Moiite  del  Cebrero,  through  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  defensible  countries  in  Europe :  the  distance  is 
fifteen*  miles,  and  the  road  a  royal  one,  cut  with  great 
labour  and  expense,  in  the  side  of  the  mountaio,  and 
following  all  its  windings ;  for  some  part  of  the  way  it 
overhangs  the  river  Valvarco,  a  rapid  mountain-stream, 
which  falls  into  the  Burbia  near  the  town,  and  after- 
wards joins  the  Sil,  to  pass  through  the  single  outlet  in 
the  gorge  of  the  Bierzo.  Oaks,  alders,  poplan,  hafeels, 
and  chesnuts,  grow  in  the  bottom,  and  far  up  the  side 
of  the  hills ;  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  ahd  mulberry,  are 
wild  in  this  country;  the  wild-olive  also  is  found  here; 
and  here  are  the  first  vineyards  which  the  traveller 
meets  on  his  way  from  Corunna  to  the  interior  of  Spain* 
The  mountains  are  cultivated  in  some  parts  even  to  their 
summits,  and  trenches  are  cut  along  the  sides  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  the  rain,  for  the  purpose  of  irrlgatii^ 
them ;  the  mountain-rills  are  diverted  also  to  the  same 
use*  At  the  time  of  this  disastrous  retreat^  however, 
the  mountains  were  completely  coveted  with  snow; 
there  was  neither  provision  to  sustain  nature,  nor  shel- 
ter from  the  weather,  nor  fuel  to  keep  the  vital  heat 
from  total  extinction,  nor  place  where  the  weary  knd 
exhausted  could  rest  for  a  single,  hour  in  safety*  All 
that  had  hitherto  been  suffered  was  but  the  prelude 
to  this  consummate  scene  of  horror*  It  was  still  ait- 
tempted  to  carry  on  some  of  the  sick  and  wounded:  but 
the  beasts  which  drew  them  failed  at  every  step,  and 
they  were  left  in  the  waggons  to  peijsh  amid  the 
snows.  *  I  looked  round,*  says  an  officer,  *  when  we 
had  hardly  gained  the  highest  point  of  those  slippery 
precipices,  and  saw  the  rear,  of  the  army  winding 
along  the  narrow  road;  I  saw  their  way  marked  by  the 
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wtelched  people  y^ha  by  oft  dl  sidee  expiring',  from  ft- 
tigne  and  the  eeverily  of  the  cold  t  their  bodies  reddened 
in  ipole  the  white  ^nrfiiee  of  tfa^  nfronnd.' 

**  The  floMiers  #ere  now  desperate:  exctettire  fatigue 
Mid  tbe  fe^lihg  oif  ihe  dia^oe  there  wM  in  thus  lie- 
tceaUngi  or^  as  they  eonmdered  it,-  rurining  away  fram 
the  eneiny,  eseked  in  them  a  e|iirii  wUch  waa  alrndst 
ointtnoafl':  a  few  hoora'  pause  irwM  what: they  tinairi- 
meuldy  wiBh<M  Mi;  an  opportunity  t>ff^ingthc[Ffench 
—the  clHHMe  of  an  honorable: and  apeedy  de^k  A 
Portuguese  fanllock-^lriver,  who  had  faithfully  serr^.tbe 
Bpglish  frofln  the  firit  day  of  tbeif  nlarcb»  was  sen  On 
bis  If  sees  ariiid  -the  snow»  witii  hh  hands  ckspedi  dyiii|^. 
in  d>e  act  of  prayer:  he  hlid  at  least  ihe  dorisolalions  of 
bis  rsli^^on  in  this  trying  b4ur.  But  the  Sdldiers,  irho 
threw  tbemselres  dov^n  to  perish  by  the  .weynride,  gave 
nMerance  to  rery  diflerent  feelings  wMl  tbeir'  djrivg 
breath:  theif  Jasf  sentimenfii  were  those. of  sbame-and 
iadignatiODt  aad  their  groans  mingled  with  imprecations 
upon  the  .S^a«ards,  bjr  whom  they  considered  theni* 
selves  betrayedi  and  upon  the  general,  #ho  let  theai  die 
like  heM»f  instead  of  permittiag  tbens  to  tabe  their 
chance  in  the  fidd  of  battkit  . 

'"^That  no  horror  mlf  ht  be  wanting,. women  and  dhilr 
drefi  acoompanied  this  wretebed.  a^aiy*  Some  Were 
froasen  to  death  in  the  bi^$gage-wa^gon%  wbieb  were 
broken  dewa^  or  left  upan  the  road  for  wtmt.df  eattle; 
SOHM  died  of  fatigof  apd  eold»  while  their  infenfts  were 
poUiog  at  the  empty  br^ast»  One  woman  was  tfiken  in 
labour  upon  the  nioantaiat  she  lay  down  at  tbeturnr 
ing  of  an  angle*  ratj^r  Itt^re  sh^ta-ed  thaw  llbo  rest  of 
tbe  way  ffom  tb^  kj  ^]^%  which  drifted  alcfsgf;  .fehee^ 
she  was  fouad  dead*  and  two  babes  wbi<(b  sh^  hitd 
broogbt  forth  struggHiig  in.  tbe  snowi  A  blanket  wvk 
tbftwwo  oter  ^r  to  Mde  her  from  sight— iJke  toly  bi^ 
rial  that  coaU  be  ii^rtled;  Ind'tbe  inftate'Wen^  given 
in  charge  to  a  woman  wha^caioer  op  in  one  of  the  btd-* 
loct-carlst  little  likely^  as  iiwas^  thait  they.^uld  aur* 
vive  tbrei^b  sucbajoiirney.    .         . 

'«Il  bad  oaee  b^aa  iatende*  t^.plalil-aonM^giauf  on 
tbe  beigbtfl^  wbicb  c^mmAnfeled  tiia  ptante  alehig  the 
road,  and  mules  bad  aftuaUy  hse*  jpurdiABed  af  Lvgd 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  light  artillery  there.  Why 
this  measure  waa  abandoned^  wbet^  ilwoiM  ha^e  been 
so  advantageous,  has  not  been  expltfinad;  ibt^  i^  ia  caw 
tain,  thst  a  few  sbarp-sbootersy  md  aovo  Md-pianaa, 
thus  posted,  might  hare  eheekeA  vary  aoperior  Mam 
hers.  It  is  scaiieely  possible  to  iaisgiiie  a  stntaiget 
coaatry ;  and  if  aay  atteaipt  baJl  been  Made  to  deibad 
ft,  tbe  peasaairy,  who  wero  now  flyiag.froln  iDalb  ar-» 
niea,  wo«M  probably  have  rallied  round  ibeiir  attiesk 

^  While  the  reserve  were  on  this  part  of  the  read, 
they  net  between  thirty  and  forty  waggoiis  £Hed  witb 


mMf  amaitftfitioil,  irhdes^  aiid  cfothirig,  from  Eoglaiftd,  ' 
fdr  lil^ana^s  atlny :  thet  amy  bad  been  left  destitate 
of  ei^efy  tbJng,  atfd  Aiese  supplies  were  now  travelling 
on  to  flie<^t  tbe  Frelnefa.  This,  hcfweter,  is  rather  a  pre^f 
of  gross  lie^ect  thatf  of  treason :  for  th^  rapid  retreat 
of  tbe  BrMish  corfd  not  have  been  foreseen ;  and  ha6 
they  atreuvipfod  to  ^fetid  Gflfllicia,  these  stores  wouM 
bave  rMcbifd  thei<r  destitf ition.  tb^e  wtte  no  inhBtk 
of  cat^ybrgf  th^tii  bMk'i  i(ucb  tbiag^  as  coald  tae  mad^e 
Use*  of  <^ero  dhtribuf^d  to  tbe  soldiers  as  they  passed, 
Md  Oh^  yeM'  #€te:  deatroyed*  Weed,  the  baggage 
th^t  was  Wittf  Ae  tifttty  could  not  he  carried  on ;  nearly 
a  boifdi^ad  #a^g0iis^  Mdesf  wiA  shoes  and  clothe,  were 
abaadoii^  ufMW  this  account  Even  fhe  Mhra  conld 
tia  lao^p  bo  dragged  al<iil^ :  bad  tUe  Haolotiaa  of  sa- 
criftcing  Ibem  bc^n  irfopted  soober,  tb^iAight  bave. 
beoa  tUrtributed  among  tbe  men;  m  this  aiaanar  gredt 
pari  nrigiir  bilve  been  saved  ^ni  the  eueiay^  and  tbey 
who  esbapad  wouM  Ibwa  bad  aolnia  Ktde  compensation 
fo#  the  Wddbipp  wbi<A  they  bad  *  uaderganef :  they 
weta  qow  4sent  over .  the  aide  of  a  p^edpic^,  in  hopes 
that  the  snow  nilgbl:  eaaceal'.  tliem  from  tbe  Freneb. 
Many  men  are  suppoaed  to  ha^  Been  lost,  in  toSae-  . 
quescc^  Jbt  having  dropped  behind,  in  hopes  of  rcco^ 
veriag  aonid  of  tlris  mOnc^y^  DneadM  as  tbis  march 
was  to  tbose  who  4;oald  behold  tbe  wreck  of  tbe  dnuy 
sti^cwing  its  line  of  road,  it  was  perhaps'  siiH  more  io 
to  ihosa  ^bo  trareraed  it  in  a  dark  and  stora^f  BMgbt, 
wading  through  mud  and  snoWf  sftaibHag  ovetthe 
bodice  of  boasts  and-  men,  and"  bearing,*  wheaov^efrthe 
^wi»d  abated^  th^  gvoaasof  thaif  dying  comrades^ 

^  From  Sbesommitf  of  thaaAiauoaiia  t6  Logo  is  marly 
twelve  leagvea,  There  aret  serenrl  bridges  itpoa*  tbe 
way  over  glisBS^  which  might  hm¥e  iutpcided  the  poa- 
snit,.  bad  tbsy  beew  deatrbyed.  One>  in  pirticilar,  bb- 
t#eeir  Lugares  aaid  MaMtUi^  is  dNF  ijloat  reatarisabh 
work  of  art  balwaeiiCoraDMBaod  Madrid*  TbiffbMge, 
which  is  aaHssl  Paeaitadel.Cami),r  ci^osass  i^deep  rae> 
viae^  avd^  from  its  exceeding  baigbty  the  xiasnMvnMI 
of  its  taH  ai^adiiAB,  and  ili  straight  ferm^  itiighl^  alt  a 
little  disMfd^,  biO  aiisCakeo  for  ain  aqriedoctb  Severid 
ef  tbose  -oAicei%'  #bD  fc*«^  Iba  vsad^  relied  mach  upoi^ 
Ibe  straagtb  of  tbii  nwiws,  and  tbe  iibpOssibfrity  tktft 
Aa  Fraateh  corid  bring  tbeif  gnus  ovitr,  if  the  bridge 
wero  deatroyedif  Its  deatructioA  was,  therefore,  ati^ 
teaspted;  but  whether  the  pioneels,  in  their  terror,  per^ 
formed  their  office  too  baifttily,  or  because  the  materiaia 
bad  been  abandoned  on  tbe  way,  the  attempt  was  aa^ 
soCicessful. 

«*Tbe  dMfereat  drrisions  bad  been  ordered  to  halt 
and  caHect  at  Logo-    Sir  John  Moore  was  now  sensiUa 
of  tbo  ittifkissibility  of  reaching  Vigo ;  tbe  distance  ^«yTp 
double  that  to  Goruona,  and  thO^M^ili^Ms^said  to  b^^^ 
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impfracticable  for.  artillery,  and  offered  do  advantages 
for  embarking  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  The  brigadea 
of  Generals  Crawford  and  Allen,  however,  had  marched 
in  that  direction;  and  General  Frazer,  with  his  dirision, 
was  ordered  to  take  this  route,  and  join  them.  A  de-  ^ 
spatch  was  now  sent  to  stop  him :  but  the  dragon  who 
was  entrusted  with  it  got  intoxicated  on  the  way,  and 
lost  the  letter ;  and  these  troops,  in  consequence,  had 
proceeded  a  full  day's  journey  on  their  way  towards 
Vigo  before  the  counter-order  reached  them,  and  they 
were  marched  back.  Thus,  instead  of  having  two  days' 
rest  at  Lugo,  as  had  been  designed,  they  returned  to 
that  place  excessively  harassed,  and  lost  many  men 
from  fatigue.  When  the  horses  entered  Lugo,  many 
of  them  fell  dead  in  the  streets,  and  others  were  ob- 
liged to  be  shot :  above  four  hundred  carcases  were 
lying  in  the  streeto  and  market-places :  there  were  none 
of  the  army  who  had  strength  to  bury  them;  and  the 
towns-people  were  under  too  painful  a  suspense  to  think 
of  performing  a  work  which  it  seemed  hopeless  to  be- 
gin whUe  fresh  slaughter  was  eVery  moment  expected; 
there,  therefore,  the  bodies  lay,  swelling  with  the  rain, 
putrifying,  and  affecting  the  atmosphere.  Here  the 
retreating  army  might  have  rested,  had  the  destruction 
of  the  bridges  been  effected :  but  this  had  been  so  im- 
perfectly executed,  that  the  French  came  in  sight  on 
the.  6th  of  Januaiy,  and,  collecting  in  considerable 
strength,  took  up  a  position  opposite  the  British  rear* 
guard,  a  valley  dividing  them. 

^  On  the  following  day,  they  attacked  the  ont-posts, 
opening  upon'  them  with  two  Spanish  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, which  they  bad  taken  on  their  march.  The  as- 
sault was  made  with  great  spirit :  but  it  was  received 
with  a  steadiness  which  was  truly  astonishing;  for,  at 
the  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sound  of  battle,  the 
hearts  of  the  British  suddenly  revived,  and  they  de- 
rived from  their  charac^ristic  and  invincible  courage,, 
a  strength  which  soon  made  them  victorious.  On  the 
7th,  another  attack  was  made,  and,  in  like  manner,  re- 
pelled. The  prisoners  reported  that  Marshal  Soult  was 
come  up  with  three  divisions.  Sir  John  Moore,  there- 
fore, expecting  a  more  formidable  attack,  recalled  Ge- . 
.  neral  Frazer's  division  flrom  the  road  to  Vigo,  and  drew 
up  his  whole  force  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  He 
was  now  desirous  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  action ;  as 
he  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  valour  of  his  troops, 
and  was  aware  that,  unless  he  crippled  his  pursuers, 
there  was  no  hope  of  retreating  or  embarking  unmo- 
lested. Discipline  was  immediately  restored  by  this 
resolution  to  fight,  and  the  men  seemed  at  once  to  have 
recovered  from  all  their  sufferings^  The  French  were 
not  equally  eager  for  battle :  the  trial  which  they  had 
made  of  their  enemies  on  the  two  preceding  days  had 


by  no  mieans  encouraged  them ;  and  Soult  was  waitings 
for  reinforcements.  The  country  was  intersected,  and 
his  position  was  thought  too  strong  to  be  attacked  hj 
an  inferior  force:  but,  in  reality,  the  French,  at  this 
time,  were  less  numerous  than  the  English.  Another 
reason  assigned  for  not  attacking  the  enemy  was,  that 
the  commissariat  had  only  provisions  for  two  days ;  de- 
lay, therefore,  was  judged  as  disadvantageous  as  retreat. 
It  has,  however,  since  been  known,  that  the  French  ex- 
pected to  be  attacked ;  that  they  had  no  confidence  in 
the  strength  of  their  position;  and  that  their  ablest 
officers  apprehended  that  their  advanced  guard  would 
have  been  cut  off.  They  frequently  spoke  of  this  to 
those  English  who  were  left  in  their  power  at  Lugo, 
and  exulted  that  Sir  John  Moore  had  contented  himself 
with  offering  battle,  instead  of  forcing  them  to  an  en- 
gagement After  waiting  till  the  afternoon,  during  a 
stormy  and  tempestuous  day.  Sir  John  Moore  ordered 
large  fires  to  be  lighted  along  the  line,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  enemy,  and  continued  his  retreat 
during  the  night 

^  Among  the  various  anecdotes  which  have  been  re- 
lated of  this  memorable  retreat,  the  following  is  particu- 
larly deserving  of  notice: — An  officer,  who  found  himself 
unable  to  proceed  further  without  rest,  turned  aside  to 
some  trees  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  thinking 
that,  under  their  shelter,  he  might  possibly  escape  the 
French:  he  found  a  woman  there,  lying  on  the  ground, 
with  an  infant  beside  her:  she  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  having  only  strength  enough  to  say,  when  he 
attempted  to  assist  her,  *  Ood  bless  you!  It  is  all  over!' 
He  took  the  infant^  fastened  ft  in  his  mother's  handker- 
chief to  his  back,  and  in  that  manner,  as  soon  as  be 
had  recovered  strength  to  move  on,  proceeded  towards 
Vigo,  obtaining  food  and  shelter  as  he  could  upon  the 
way,  for  himself  and  his  little  charge.  Fortunately  he 
reached  Vigo  in  safety,  and  found  a  transport  in  the 
bay,  on  board  of  which  he  effected  his  escape.  The 
child,  whom  he  thus  preserved,  continues  with  him; 
and  he  has  declared,  that,  be  his  fortunes  what  they 
may,  they  shall  be  shared  by  this  boy,  who  seems  to 
have  been  bequeathed  by  Providence  to  bis  protee* 
tion. 

^  Before  the  resenre  quitted  Lugo,  the  general  once 
more  endeavoured  to  repress  the  irregularity  of  the 
march.  He  warned  the  soldiers  that  their  safety  de- 
pended entirely  on  their  keeping  their  divisions,  and 
marching  with  their  regiments;  and  that  those  who 
stopped  in  villages,  or  straggled  on  the  way,  would 
inevit^ly  be  cut  off  by  the  French  cavalry,  who  had 
hitherto  shewn  little  mercy  even  to  the  feeble  and  in- 
firm who  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  He  reminded 
them  that  the  army  had  still  eleven  lei^^ues  to  march* 
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and  observed  that  the  soldiers  must  make  an  exertion 
to  accomplish  them*  *  The  rear-g^uard/  said  he,  *  can" 
not  stop;  and 'those  who  fall  behind  must  take  their 
fate.'  These  representations,  however,  proved  kieffec- 
taal :  In  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  obey  them ;  many  of 
the  men  were  exhausted  and  foot-sore,*  and  could  not 
keep  their  ranks;  others,  who  had  totally  broken  all 
discipline  as  soon  as  the  route  began,  left  them,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  liqiion 

^The  partial  actions  at  Lugo,  and  the  risk  to  which 
he  had  been  exposed  of  a  general  one,  checked  Soult 
in  his  pursuit ;  and  he  was  too  sensible  of  the  danger 
he  bad  escaped,  to  trust  himself  again  so  near  the 
British  without  a  superior  force/  The  British  army, 
therefore,  gained  twelve  hours  upon  him,  and,  on  the 
11th  of  January,  reached  Corunna,  with  little  further 
molestation.  Here,  if  the  British  had  been  numerous 
enough  to  have  occupied^ a  range  of  hills  four  miles 
from  the. town,  they  could  have  defended  themseWes 
against  very  superior  numbers :  but  these  heights  re- 
quired a  larger  force  than  the  English  army,  of  which 
not  less  than  a  fourth  part  had  foundered  in  the  way. 
Both  flanks  would  have  been  liable  to  have  been  turn- 
ed :  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  relinquish  them  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  be  content  with  occupying  a  second  and 
lower  range/* 

On  this  position,  arrangements  were  made  for  that 
memorable  battle  which  covered  the  British  army  with 
laurels,  and  enabled  them  to  embark  with  perfect  safety, 
though  their  gallant  leader  fell  in  the  contest. 

From  this  time,  our  hero  docs  not  appear  to  have  en- 
gaged the  public  attention,  until  the  brilliant  battle  of 
Waterloo,  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  having 
the  command  of  the  cavalry  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion. After  distinguishing  himself  by  repeated  feats 
of  valour,  at  the  close  of  the  day  he  received  a  wound, 
by  almost  the  last  shot  fired  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  circumstance,  it  has  been  confidently  affirmed,  that 
Buonaparte  would  faaive  been  his  prisoner.  The  ampu* 
tation  of  his  le<r,  in  consequence  of  this  wound,  obliged 
him  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  England ;  and  the 
Prince  Regent,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  services, 
thought  proper  to  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of  a  mar- 
quis, by  the  style  and  title  of  Marquis  of  Anglesea. 

On  his  way. to  his  family-seat,  the  marquis  was  re- 
ceived with  triumphal  honours  at  the  city  of  Litchfield. 
The  corporation  addressed  him  in  suitable  terms  of  eu- 
logy; and  tlie  recorder,  with  appropriate  congratulations, 
presented  a  sword  voted  to  him.    His  lordship  made  a 


grateful  and  modest  reply,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  most  interesting  passage : — 

**In  respect  to  that  great,  illustrious,  and  beloved 
commander,  under  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  serve, 
I  am  quite  unable  to  speak  of  him  in  any  thing  like 
due  terms  of  praise.  If  I  were  to  attempt  it,  I  feel 
conscious  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  such  an 
intention.  In  that  arduous  contest  which  has  led  to 
such  important  results,  our  troops,  under  any  other 
commander,  must,  I  conceive,  have  failed.  With  any 
other  troops  under  that  great  chieftain,  the  struggle 
must  have  been  unsuccessful.  It  required,  and  tried 
equally,  the  skill  anJ  the  valour  of  our  resources. '  For 
myself,  gentlemen,  I  had  little  more  than  a  plain  duty 
to  fulfil.  With  such  zeal  in  my  oflScers,  and  devotion 
in  my  soldiers,  I  had  only  to  lead  them  int6  combat. 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  ever  regard  this  token  of  your 
esteem  and  ap|irobation  with  the  proudest  feelings  of 
grateful  remembrance;  and  shall  gird  this  sword  on 
my  side  with  just  emotions  of  pride.  Though,  in  future, 
1  cannot  look  forward  to  the  hope  of  that  activity  and 
vigouV  which  I  have  formerly  enjoyed,  but  must,  in  a 
degree,  calculate  on  an  impaired  state  of  bodily  health, 
and  an  occasional  languor  and  feebleness  of  .mind  con- 
sequent upon  such  indisposition  ;  yet,  when  I  feel  this 
sword  by  my  wde,  1  shall  derive  new  strength  and  vi- 
S^our  from  the  recollections  it  will  exciite. 

<'  Gentlemen,  I  can  add  no  more  than  that  I  shall  ever 
remember,  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  pleasure,  the 
honour  which  your  kindness  has  conferred  upon  me.*' 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1816,  the  anniversary  of  the 
victory  of  Waterloo,  the  first  stone  of  a  column  to  the 
memory  of  our  hero  was  laid,  with  great  ceremony,  on 
the  summit  of  an  eminence  called  Craigy  Dinas,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Menai,  and  commanding  an  exten- 
sive and  picturesque  prospect.  Immense  crowds  from 
the  circumjacent  country  assembled  on  this  gratifying 
occasion ;  and  the  strongest  marks  of  respect  to  the 
gallant  general  were  universally  exhibited. 

The  inscription  on  the  stotie  is  as  follows: — ^"This 
stone  was  laid  on  the  I8th  of  June,  1816,  being  the  first 
of  a  column  to  be  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
consummate  skill  and  undaunted  bravery  displayed  in 
the  sanguinary  field  of  Waterloo,  by  Lieutenant-general 
the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  on 
that  memorable  day.  His  distinguished  services  were 
rewarded  by  his  prince  with  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Anglesea,  and  his  grateful  countrymen  are  anxious  to 
perpetuate  them,  by.  this  tribute  of  their  admiration.''- 
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X  HIS  gallant  officer  entered  tlie  armyi  in  the  year 
1771,  as  an  ensign  in  tbe  twelfth  regiment  of  fbot^ 
From  tbe  year  1773  to  1778,  he  served  in  Gibraltar 
under  General^  Sir  Robert  Boyd  and  Lord  Heatbfield. 
He  got  his  company  in  the  serenty-fiflh  regiment,  and 
remained  a  captain  for  tbe  long  period  of  sixteen  yeanw 
In  1783  he  commanded  the  seventy-fifth  regiment,  then 
quartered  at  Bristol;  and,  by  bis  intrepid  conduct  and 
resolution,  quelled  a  mutiny  which  broke  out  in  that 
regiment,  and  which,  from  tbe  complexion  it  had  as^- 
sumed,  threatened  the  most  serious  consequences:  For 
this  example  of  a  true  military  spirit,  he  received  his 
sovereign's  approbation,  through  the  then  commander- 
in-chief,  Field-Marshal  Conway. 

From  the  reduc^on  of  his  regiment  in  1783^  he  re- 
mained on  half-pay  until  1794,  and  resided  chiefly  in 
Pembrokeshire,  where  his  ancestors,  an  ancient  and 
highly  respectable  fomily,  bad  long  lived  in  the  esteem 
and  affections  of  a  numerous  circle^  of  friends. 

In  1794,  our  hero  embarked  for  the  West-Indies, 
trusting  to  his  fortune  and  his  conduct  for  that.pro;- 
motion,  to  which  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  with  tbe 
i^nk  of  only  captain,  certainly  entitled  faiip.  Here  be 
was  sooA  distinguinbed  by  his  mental  endowments.:  and 
Sir  J(An  Vaughan,  who  then  commanded  ip  chief  hi 
the  West-Incjiesy  gaye  him  a  iiaajqrily  ip  t)»e  68th  regi* 
ment  He  also  made  bin)  hia  aid-de-capnp ;  and  having 
now  a  better  opportuniljf  of  r^mftfl^ing  bia  aciivity  of 
mind,  and  talents  for  public  business,  be  appointed  him 
deputy  quarter-mi|Ster-g«neral,  by  which  situation  he 
obtained  the  raAk.of  liatfteMntrcoIoael,  and  in  which 
department  be  acquitted  himself  with  the  griMlest 
credit. 

Ou  the  appointment  of.  General  Knox  to  the  head  of 
the  quarter-mastef-geneKal  department,  Ibe  sulgect  of 
this  biographical  sketch  intended  to  return  to  Eusope, 
but  was  requested  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  ar- 
rived  in  the  West-Indiea  in  tbe  year  1796,  to  remain; 
hoping,  as  that  distinguished  officer  himself  expressed, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  in  a 
way  more  agreeable  to  him,  if  he  would  remain  the 
campaign.    This  invitation  was  too  flattering  to  be  re- 


jected, and  he  embacked  with  him  on  the  ei^pediuo^ 
against  Sf;  Lucia,  where  tbe  gen.eral  signified  in  public 
orders,,  ^  that  all  orders  coming .  through  Lieutenaot- 
colonel  Picton  should  be  considered  as  the  orders  of  tkp 
commander-in-chieC  On  the  capture .  of  this  island, 
the  general,  without  ^y  solicitation,  recommended  him 
for  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  siiLty^ighth  regi- 
ment. From  St.  Lucia,  Colonel  Picton  sailed  with  Sir 
Ralph  on  the  expedition  to  St.  Vincent's,  which  was 
taketi  by  storm ;  and,  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  short 
but  brilliant  campaign,  he  went  to  Martiuic^e,  and 
thence  to  England. 

Ckilonel  Pi^n  again  sailed  with  Sir  Balfh  Aber- 
crombie for  the  We8t4ndies,  and  arrived  at  Martinique 
in  the  month  of  January,  1797.  The  expedition  agaiuit 
Trinidad  being  at  thif  time  resolved. OH,  the  arroasoent 
sai^d  for  that  island  in  the. ensuing' (nontht  and,  the 
conquest  of  tbe  colouy  being  cotnfil^tedi  Colonel  Tfi^ 
ton  was,  withtat  any  recomilken<latien,  appointed  go- 
vernor. Whep  he  waited  on  Sir.Balfli.to  return  his 
acknowledgments!  that  gallant  #fiker  replied^  ^Colonel 
Picton,  if  I  knew  any  officeri  wdioy  in  isfy  opiniori,  oouid 
discbai^g;^  the  duties  annexed  to  this  sitoation  better 
than  yoiMf  to  bim  I  woiiM  bare^  given  it:  therefore^  no 
tbanfca  ar^  duo  to  me  for  it^** 

.JPromitbia  time  till  tbe  year  .1600,  when  iba  gofeens- 
mi^at  aC  Trinidad  was  put  incoMnfs^ionf  Celonnl  Pio> 
ton.  dMichirged  the  duties  ol  goVemos  and  cqrtaicif 
genmd,  to  Ae  entile  satiafaotion  of  bis  n»a|esty's  nai- 
aiBttm^  attd  received  die  thanhn  of  th#  diArent  corn** 
maudeis-in'-cbief  nn  the.  alalioa. 

Tha  iiubnsqueni  transrtctiensy  in  conamnsnce  of  the 
appoinlment  of  the  oomiUjsssOn^  *ra>s«ffoiently  knownt 
the  «hamcters  of  our  hare's  aecus#ra.faavo  aino  been 
rtecnrded ;  and  we  cannot  better  express  oar  feelings 
than  by  adopting  tbe  following  remarks  of  ihe  Anti* 
Jacobin  Review,  illustrative  of  the  conduct  of  this 
brave  officer.  ''In  the  important  operations  of  the 
siege  of  Badajoz,  and  its  subsequent  capture  by  storm, 
the  whole  of  the  officers  and  men  employed  conducted 
themselves  with  such  consummate  skill  and  bravery, 
that  it  would  be  highly  presi^gg^g^  'V^^%^WP&^ 
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to  raise  any  dntinction  between  them:  But  our  rea- 
ders will  readily  pardon  ns  for  iodaljg^ing'  a  feeling  of 
8e1f*gratuIation,  in  contemplating  the  conduct  of  an 
officer,  whom  we,  from  a  pure  regard  for  justice  and 
for  truth,  contributed  to  rescue  from  the  impetuous 
current  of  public  prejudice  whichAras  let  loose  against 
him,  and  from  the  destructive  effects  of  popular  cla- 
mour, to  which  he  had  been  most  unjustly  consigned. 
We  opposed,  to  the  polluted  but  furious  torrent,  a  firm 
rampart  of  truth :  we  met  the  senseless,  but  outrageous 
clamour,  with  the  commanding  voice  of  justice.  The 
Jaw,  at  length,  in  tardy  reparation  of  his  injuries,  pro- 
claimed the  innocence,  and  vindicated  the  honour, 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  we  had 
plainly  described,  and  boldly  defended.  We  had  des- 
cried, even  in  the  representation  of  his  enemies,  and  in 
the  conduct  which  formed  the  ground  of  their  charges 
against  him,  indisputable  proofs  of  that  manly,  honour- 
able, and  resolute  spirit,  which  has  since  been  unequi- 
vocally displayed  in  the  field  of  glory,  to  his'  own  ho- 
nour, and  to  the  advantage  of  his  country." 
'  The  following  facts  relative  to  the  prosecution  insti- 
tuted against  him  by  the  malignancy  of  his  enemies 
are  not  generally  known.  The  tardy  process  of  the 
Taw  was  well  calculated  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  an 
officer  who  was  known  not  to  possess  any  income  be- 
yond his  pay.  This  consideration  operated  so  forcibly 
on  the  mind  of  the  late  Duke  of  Queensbury,  (who, 
notwithstanding  his  frailties,  had  many  virtues,)  that 
he  requested  General  Este,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the 
friend  of  General  Picton,  to  make  him  an  offer  of  ten 
^hon^and  pounds,  in  any  way  least  offensive  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Geperal  Picton,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
long-protracted  ^uit.  The  offer  was  g^ratefully  acknow- 
ledged, but  politely  rejected,  on  the  reason  assigned, 
that  the  liberality  of  an  opulent  uncle  had  prevented 
the  general  from  feeling  any  efibcts  from  the  frequent 
palls  whiich  the  law  had  made  upon  his  purse. 

Of  the  disinterestedness  of  this  gallant  officer,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  facts  z-rrThe  in- 
habitants of  Trinidad  voted  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Picton,  after  he  had  re- 
signed their  goveminent,  as  a  small  testimony  of  their 
gratitude  for  his  conduct  whilst  governor  of  tiiat  settle- 
ment. Our  hero,,  more  inclined  to  confer  favours  than 
to  receive  them,  was  extremely  unwilling  to  accept  of 
this  present ;  and  only  did  so  under  the  conviction  that 
it  was  an  honourable  testimony  to  that  character  which 
had  been  so  wantonly  assailed :  but,  on  the  capital  of 
Trinidad  being  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  subscription 
set  on  foot  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers^  he  nobly  fsame 
forward  and  devoted  the  whole  of  that  sum  to  so  be^ 
nevolent  a  purpose. 
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On  the  1st  of  January,  1603,  our  hero  received  the 
rank  of  colonel  ;  and,  on  the  25tb  of  April,  1808,  that 
of  major-general. 

In  1809,  Major-general  Picton  commanded  a  brigade 
employed  at  the  siege  of  Flushing,  of  which  fortress 
he  was  subsequently  appointed  governor ;  and  in  this 
situation  his  humane  exertions  contributed  to  the  relief 
of  the  sick  soldiers,  and  considerably  alleviated  the 
miseries  of  the  inhabitants.  From  that  scene  of  sick- 
ness and  calamity  he  returned  home  to  England,  la- 
bouring under  an  attack  of  fever  and  ague;  and  his 
health  was  scarcely  re-established  before  he  was  placed 
on  the  staff  of  the  army  in  the  Peninsula.  He  was 
soon  appointed  by  Lord  Wellington  to  the  command  of 
the  third  division,  which  was  always  selected  upon  any  ^ 
occasion  of  actual  service ;  **  not,  (as  a  distinguished 
officer  has  well  observed,)  because  the  troops  of  the 
third  division  were  better,  but  because  the  general  was 
so  good.** 

On  the  14tb  of  October,  1811,  the  colonelcy  of  the 
twelfth  regiment  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
late  General  Picton;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Duke  of  York  recommended  our  hero  to  the  Regent's 
attention,  and  he  was  gazetted  colonel  of  the  seventy- 
seventh  regiment  of  foot,  vice  Sir  C,  H^stipgSi  appoint- 
ed to  the  twelfth  regiment  The  death  of  his  uncle  put 
Major-general  Picton  in  possession  of  a ,  considerable 
sum  of  money,  with  which  he  purchased  an  estate  in 
his  native  country,  Wales.  The  produce  of  this  estate, 
as  wdl  as  the  profits  arising  from  one  which  he  had 
bought  in  Trinidad,  he  distributed,  among  hi^  family, 
reserving  only  his  military  pay  for  his  own  support. 
'  Our  hero  continued  to  serve  in  the  Peninsula  during 
the  greater,  part  of  the  war :  and,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  present  iii  every  action  that  took  place 
with  the  army  under  the  commanderrin-cbief)  except- 
ing the  battle  of  Salamanca,  he  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  the  right  hand  of  Wellington.  To  his  presence 
of  mind,  in  converting  a  feint  into  a  real  attack,  the 
capture  of  Badajpz  is  justly  attributed,  as,  by  this  able 
manoeuvre,  the  British  obtained  possession  of  a  castle 
which  commanded  the  tower. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1813,  he  received  the  rank  of 
lieutenant'genecal ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  his  services 
were  rewarded  with  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  second  usurpation  of 
Buonaparte,  an  English  army  was  sent  into  the  Nether- 
lands, government  oflfered  him  the  command  of  a  divi- 
sion ;  but,  apprehending  the  Duke  of  Wellingion,  as 
commander-in-chief,  would  leave  the  British  force  to 
some  officer  in  whom  he  could  not  repose  the  same  con- 
fidence^  he  declined  the  offer,  adding,  however,  if  the 
duke  shoul^  personally  require  his  services,  he  would 
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instantly  repair  to  the  army,  Tk»  reqnisition  was 
made;  and  the  general  lefi  town  on  June^the  lLtb» 
and,  on  the  I8tb,  terminated  his  honoorable  career  in 
the  field  of  glory !  He  bad  made  his  will  before  bis 
departure :  be  did  not  expect  to  retaniy  but  obsenred 
to  a  friend,  that  when  be  beard  of  bis  death,  he  would 
bear  of  a  bloody  day.  Alas  1  bis  prediction  was  too 
literally  rerified !  He  receiwed  bis  death-wound  in  the 
daring  enterprise  of  leading  a  charge  of  infantry  against 
a  solid  square  of  French  caralry;  an  enterprise  scarcely 
before  attempted,  except  by  Picton  himself,  who  had 
more  than  once  successfully  executed  it  in  Spain. 

His  remains  were  landed  at  Deal,  June  the  25th. 
Minute-guns  were  fired  from  all  the  ships  iu  the  Downs 
^  while  the  body  was  conveyed  to  the  beach,  where  all 
the  naval  and  military  forces  were  drawn  up  to  receive  it* 
The  body  reached  Canterbury  the  same  evening,  and 
was  deposited  in  the  custody  of  a  guard  of  honour,  in 
the  same  room  at  the  Fountain  Inn,  where,  on  that 
day  fortnight,  the  general  bad  dined,  on  his  way  to 
embark.  At  sis,  on  the  26th,  the  body  proceeded,  ac- 
companied to  the  extremity  of  the  city  by  the  fifty- 
second  regiment,  with  reversed  arms,  the  band  playing 
the  Dead  March  in  Saul. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  remains  of  this  distinguished 
officer  were  deposited  in  the  fomily-vault,  in  the  biiriaU 
ground  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  on  the  Ux- 
bridge-road,  attended  by  bis  brother,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Picton,  and  many  officers  and  gentlemen  of  distinction. 
A  great  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  witness  the 
impressive  scene.    On  the  coffin  was  inscribed : 

^  UeuienmUOefneral  Sir  Thomat  Ptclen,    G.CB. 

Aged  67 9 
Who,  ai  the  great  and  decisive  batik  of  Waterloo, 
in  Flanderif  on  the  18th  ^f  June,  1815,  between  the 


French  armig,  commanded  by  Napoleon  SuonapartCf 
and  the  English  army,  commanded  by  hie  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  feU\  according  to  the  Gazette 
account,  and  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious  chief, 
*  gloriously  leading  the  division  to  a  charge  with  bay^ 
onets,  by  which  one  of  the  most  serious  attacks  mode 
by  the  enemy  on  our  position  was  defeated.^  " 

The  services  of  this  officer  were  not  under-rated,  but 
were  most  inadequately  rewarded.  That  ^stem  and 
manly  virtue,*'  which  Lord  Batburst  truly  ascribed  to 
him,,  that  inflexible  adherence  to  opinions  deliberately 
formed,  and  that  undeviating  pursuit  of  the  straight 
path  of  duty,  which  unfitted  him  for  a  parasite  or  a 
courtier,  were  probably  the  means  of  preventing  his 
elevation  to  merited  rank.  He  knew  not  bow  to  flatter 
his  superiors,  would  never  disguise  his  opinions  when 
called  upon  to  give  them,  and  would  never  sacrifice 
truth  or  principle  to  mterest  or  promotion.  In  a  word» 
he  was  the  very  soul  of  honour.  The  pupil  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  he  never  disgraced  his  general 
and  his  friend.  In  private  life  he  was  kind,  humane, 
benevolent,  and  charitable.  He  discharged,  with  strict- 
ness, all  the  social  and  relative  duties;  and^  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  perisecution,  never  lost  that  equa- 
nimity of  temper  which  conscious  integrity  alone  can 
impart. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  an  address  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  na- 
tional monument  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Waterloo,  to  commemorate  the  names  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  British  army,  who  fell  upon 
the  16th  and  18th  of  June,  ^  and  particularly  Lieu-- 
tenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Picton:^  and  also  for 
erecting  a  funeral-monument  to  this  officer  in  St.  Paid'» 
Cathedral. 
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FREDERICK   WILLIAM  III. 

KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 


Frederick  WILLIAM  the  Third  ascended  the 
throne  of  PrnsBia  in  1797»  with  all  p^sible  advantages. 
Austria  was  greatly  weakened.  England  and  Russia 
courted  his  alliance;  while  France,  by  promises,  in- 
trigues, and  presents,  solicited  his  neutrality.  AU 
Europe  seemed  to  wait  with  anxiety  for  his  determina- 
tion: loyalty,  religion,  and  good  order^  anticipated 
every  thing  from  his  youth,  from  his  rank,  and  from 
the  sentiments  which  he  had  avdwed  preyjoos  to  his 
elevation  to  the  throne.  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  a  treacherous  ministry,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  French  regicides,  who,  after 
murdering  their  own  sovereign,  swore  eternal  hatred 
to  royalty,  and  avowedly  plotted  the  subversion  of  dl 
legitimate  authority. 

The  policy  thus  adopted  was  persevered  in,  though 
the  king  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  humbling  the 
French  in  the  year  1799,  by  joining  his  forces  with 
those  of  England  and  Russia  in  Holland,  when  the 
arms  of  the  allies  were  victorious  in  Italy,  Germany,' 
and  Switzerland,  and  France  was  distracted  by  the 
efforts  of  conten<)ing  factions.  At  this  time  he  might 
have  restored'  bis  near  relative,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  wouM  have  been  justly  considered  the  saviour  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe:  but  he  blindly  suffered  the 
glorious  opportunity  to  pass  away.  The  day  on  which 
Prussia,  forsook  the  coalition  against  France  by  the 
treaty  of  .Basle,  which  was  negotiated  under  the  reign 
of  the  icing's  father,  she.  indosed  herself  in  a  circle  of 
dangers/     , 

From  that  period  the  policy  of.  IVossia  fa^d  been 
to  maintain  peace  with  all  Ler  neigbbours»  to  culti- 
vate her  alliance  with  France,  and  to  extend  her  in- 
fluence and  (J^minipns  in  Germany*  Her  weight  and 
influence  in  jhe  empire  -were  much  increased  during 
her,  connexion  with  Prance.  By  her  means,  one  hdf 
of  the  states  of  the.  empire  wei<e  detached  from  the 
Emperpr  of  Germaily,  and  united  in  a  formal  confede- 
ration under  the  protection  of  Prussia.  Her  influence 
in  the  Electoral  College  was  so  muefa- greater  than  that 
of  Austria^  that  she  might  reasonably  aspire,  on  the 
first  vacancy  of  the  empirot  to  place  her  aovereign  on 


the  throne  of  the  Coesars.    Her  dominions  were. rich 
and  prosperous,  and  flourished  in  peace,  while  other  ^ 
states  were  exposed  to  the  desolations,  or  exhausted  by 
the  expenses  attepdant  upon  war. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  advantages^  it  was  sufli* 
ciently  obvious  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  not  acted 
upon  it  in  a  manner  conducive  to  his  permanent  advan* 
tage,  or  with  due  regard  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  bis  situation.  To  a  military  power  like  Prussia, 
whose  very  existence  depended  on  her  army,  the  long 
continuance  of  peace,  while  all  her  neighbours  were 
engaged  in  war,  could  not  but  in  the  end  be  dangerous 
and  destructive.  The  numbers  and  appearance  oF  her 
army  might  be  maintained  in  peace ;.  but  its  strength  ^ 
and  spirit  could  only  be  preserved  in  actual  service. 
Accordingly,  when  Prussia  was  obliged  to  appeal  to 
the  sword  against  the  aggressions  of  FVance,  her  troepa 
were  altogether  unable  to  contend  witb  the  reterans 
led  on  by  Buonaparte. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  in  the  decline  of  her  mili- 
tary system,  that  Prussia  had  prepared,  in  peace,  the 
causes  of  her  degradation  in  war.  Her  influence  abroad, 
and  her  administration  at  home,  had  been  equally  im- 
paired during  this  interval.  Frederick  William,  with 
excellent  intentions,  and  with  no  bad  passions  to  niis- 
lead  him,  was  diffident  of  bis  own  abilities,  incapable 
pf  acting  from  himself,  and  surrounded  by  ministers 
unworthy  of  his  confidence.  The  greater  part  of  them 
had  been  clerks  of  office  under  Frederick  the  Greats 
and  were  not  only  incapable  of  adviping  any  bold  or 
magnanimous  measures^  but  even  were  destitute  of  ca- 
pacity for  the  most  ordinary  business.  To  such  coun- 
sellors it  was  owing,  that  the  consideration  which  Prus- 
sia had  formerly  gained  as  a  slate  of  the  empire  was 
now  lost  throughout  Europe:  her  policy  had  been  nar- 
row and  ambiguous ;  her  ambition  had  appeared  mean, 
sordid,  and  unprincipled :  she  had  offended  the  French 
by  the  coldness  of  her  friendship,  the  allies  by  her  de- 
sertion of  their  cause ;  and  she  was  at  last  obliged  to 
ga  to  war  without  an  attainable  object,  or  adequate  ^ 
preparationf  by  die  univeraal  contempt  into  which  sha  - 
had  fallen* 
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It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  a  respectable  his- 
torian, that  ^the  ilUadrised  and  disastrous  coalition  of 
1806  was  a  touch-stone  to  try  the  capacity,  conduct, 
and  decision,  of  Frederick-William  and  his  cabinet. 
It  was  clearlyjthe  interest  of  Prussia  to  faavf  preserved, 
if  possible,  the  peace  of  the  continent ;  and  such  was 
the  idea  enteitained  of  her  military  power,  that  an 
early  and  unequivocal  declaration  from  her  might  have 
prevented  the  revival  of  hostilities.  But  that  oppor- 
tunity being  neglected,  when  the  designs  of  Austria 
and^  Russia  to  risk  their  last  stake  against  France  could 
no  longer  be  doubted,  it  became  a  matter  of  serious 
import  to  the  King  of  Prussia  to  adopt  some  determi- 
nate system  in  the  approaching  war,  and  to  adhere  to 
it  Btedfastly.  It  suited,  however,  his  indecision,  and 
the  incapacity  of  his  ministers,  to  prefer  a  system  of 
neutrality,  because  it  led  to  procrastination,  and  called 
for  no  immediate  exertions ;  while  it  sufficiently  grati- 
fied their  self-importance  to  emit  threats  and  declara- 
tions against  any  power  that  should  dare  to  violate  the 
integrity .  of  the  Prussian  territory.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether,  supposing  it  possible  for  Prussia  to 
have  maintained  her  neutrality,  it  was  her  interest  to 
have  remained  neutral  when  so  great  a  contest  was  im- 
pending, the  event  of  which  must  determine  who  were 
to  be  ita  future  masters  of  the  continent,  the  French  or 
the  allies;  for,  which  ever  party  prevailed,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  Prussia  would  be  soon  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  fighting  with,  or  receiving  laws  from,  the 
conqueror,  fiut,  having  resolved  on  neutrality,  the 
greatest  error  that  Frederick  William  could  commit 
was,  Uy  be  afterwards  diverted  from  bis  resolution.  If 
it  were  impolitic  to  quarrel  with  France  before  the  vio- 
lation of  Anspach,  it  was  still  more  impolitic  after  the 
surrender  of  Ulm.  Yet,  such  importance  did  the  court 
of  Berlin  annex  to  the  inviolability  of  its  territory,  that 
Prussia,  which  some  weeks  before  .had  been  arming  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Russian  troops  through  her 
dominions  in  Poland,  was  induced  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations and  take  measures  for  a  war  with  France,  be- 
cause a  body  of  French  troops,  by  passing  through  the 
•Prussian  territory  of  Anspach,  had  surrounded  the  Aus- 
trian army  at  Ulm,  and  compelled  it  to  capitulate,  As 
far  as  the  honour  of  Prussia  was  concerned  in  exacting 
reparation  for  the  violation  of  her  territory,  ample 
•atonement  was  spontan'eously  ofiered  by  the  French. 
The  question  for  her  consideration  was,  therefore,  a  point 
of  interest  and  policy,  not  of  honour  and  character; 
but,  on  prudential  grounds,  it  is  obvious  that,  what- 
ever were  her  motives  for  not  taking  part  originally 
with  the  allies,  they  must  have  been  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  the  disasters  sustained  ^i  Vim  by  tb^ 
Austrian  army. 


^  The  violation  of  the  Prussian  territory  of  Anspach, 
by  the  French  troops  under  Bernadotte,  took  place  on 
the  3d  of  October,  1805;  and  Ulm  capitulated  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  3d  of  November,  a 
convention  was  signed  at  Potsdam,  by  which  Frederick- 
William  agreed  to  offer  his  mediation  between  France 
and  the  allies  for  the  restoration  of  a  general  peace  on 
a  permanent  basis ;  and,  in  case  his  propositions  were 
rejected,  he  engaged,  after  receiving  a  promise  of  sub- 
sidies from  England,  to  declare  war  against  France. 

^*  In  this  interval,  various  events  had  marked  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Frederick  William  at  the  violation  of  bis 
territory,  and  shewn  how  materially  that  event  had 
changed  his  policy,  and  given  it  a  turn  hostile  to 
France,  and  favourable  to  the  allies.  A  royal  procla- 
mation had  assured  the  subjects  of  Prussia,  in  Fran- 
conia,  that  their  sovereign  was  taking  measures  to  ob- 
tain satisfaction  for  the  forcible  violation  of  bis  neutra- 
lity ;  and  an  angry  note  had  been  delivered  by  Baron 
Hardeuberg  to  the  French  mission  at  Berlin,  in  answer 
to  their  justification  of  that  transaction,  expressing  the 
surprise  and  indignation  of  his  Prussian  majesty  at 
such  an  outrage  having  been  committed  on  his  terri- 
tories, after  the  exemplary  fidelity  with  which' he  had 
observed  his  engagements  to.  France,  and  the  ad  van** 
tages  which  she  had  derived  from  his  firmness;  de^ 
daring,  that  he  now  considered  himself  absolved  by 
her  conduct  from  all  past  engagements,  and  that  he 
would  henceforward  direct  his  efforts  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace  on  a  solid  basis ;  and  concluding 
with  an  intimation,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  order  bis  armies  to  occupy  posi- 
tions necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  states.''  The 
Prussian  army  was  now  put  in  motion ;  the  permission 
of  marching  through  the  Prussian  territories,  which 
had  been  so  long  withheld  from  the  Russians,  was  no 
longer  denied.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  received 
at  Potsdam  with  every  mark  of  confidence ;  and  the 
French  ambassador,  Du^c,  who  had  been  sent  to  make 
reparation  for  the  affair  at  Anspach,  quitted  Berlin  with- 
out accomplishing  the  object  of  his  mission. 

The  King  of  Prussia^  having  thus  evinced  ii  design 
of  taking  part  with  the  allies,  ought  to  have  pursued  a 
decisive  line  of  conduct:  but,  instead  of  this,  he  nega- 
Haied  when  he  should  have  aeied;  and  appointed 
Haugwitz  for  his  negotiator — a  vaam  without  firmness, 
capacity,  or  resources;  slow  and  dilatory  in  bnsiftens; 
narrow  and  perplexed  in  his  understanding ;  of  a  cha- 
racter equally  open  to  the  impressions  of  fear,  and  the 
insinuations  of  flattery ;  and  of  opinions  altogether  re- 
pugnant to  the  system  which  he  was  sent  to  enforce. 
Haugwitz  repaired  to  the  headoiiiarters  of  Buonaparte's 
army^  and  had  an  aodieace  on  the  38th  of  November  $ 
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at  wbkh  tbe  Conicta  manifested  a  dfaipoBitioii  to  ac- 
cept the  Rrinsian  mediation^  but  annexed  conditions 
to  which  Frederick  William  coold  not  consent. 

During*  this  negotiation,  which  was  pnrposely  pro- 
tracted, Buonaparte  bad  struck  an  important  bfow; 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  being  fought,  which  led  to  an 
armistice,  and  finally  dissolved  the  coalition.  Thus 
the  opportunity  whidi  presented  itself  to  Prussia,  of 
restoring  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  was  com- 
pletely lost;  and  Frederick  William  perceived,  when 
too  late,  tbe  sad  consequences  of  his  irresolution. 

The  Prussian  troops  had  taken  the  field,  and  com- 
menced their  march  to  tbe  scene  of  action,  when  their 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  intelligence  of  the  armi- 
stice. The  king,  also,  ftaring  to  embark  alone  in  a 
contest  with  a  rictorious  army,  elated  with  jts  double 
triumph  over  the  troops  of  Austria  and  Russia,  had  re- 
coufse  to  negotiation,  and  a  negotiator  was  again  de- 
spatched to  the  French  head-quarters :  but,  before  his 
arriral,  Haugwitz  had  signed  a  deflnitire  treaty  at 
Vienna ;  by  which  Prussia,  from  being  the  ally  of  the 
coalesced  powers,  openly  joined  with  FVance,  and  par- 
ticipated with  her  in  the  spoils  of  Germany.  By  this 
treaty,  a  mutual  guarantee  of  possessions  was  stipulated; 
and,  in  return  for  tbe  cession  of  three  provincies  to 
France,  Hanover  was  to  be  annexed  to  Prussia.  Thus, 
after  the  Prussian  cabinet  had  solemnly  promised  Ho 
support  the  cause  of  the  allies,  and  had  thereby  ac- 
quired the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Russian  troops  in 
Germany,  and  a  direct  influence  over  the  British  and 
Swedish  armies  in  Hanorer,  besides  assurances  of  pe- 
cuniary assistance  from  England  in  tbe  event  of  being 
forced  into  hostilities  with  France ;  a  Prussian  minister, 
who  bad  been  sent  to  Vienna,  for  tbe  purpose  of  secur- 
ing by  negotiation  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  tbe  enemy  of 
Russia  and  England,  by  which  his  master  xAtained,  in 
exchange  for  three  of  his  provinces,  tbe  electoral  do- 
minions of  his  faithful  ally  the  King  of  England. 

A  consciousness  of  shame,  and  fear  of  censure,  pre- 
Tonted  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  from  consenting  at  once 
to  an  unconditional  ratification  of  this  treaty,  or  a  dis- 
closure of  its  contents ;  and,  under  pretence  of  secnriog 
ibe  electorate  of  Hanover  from  the  calamities  of  an- 
other ruinous  war,  the  troops  of  the  allies  were  with- 
drawn from  it,  and  replaced  by  Prussians.  To  tbe 
British  minister  at  Berlin  it  was  said,  that  arrangements 
concluded  with  France  for  insuring  the  tranquillity  of 
Hanover  ^  stipulated  expressly  the  committing  of  that 
country  to  the  exclusive  guard  of  the  Prussian  troops, 
and  to  the  administration  of  the  king,  until  the  conclu- 
rfon  of  a  peace  between  England  and  France:^  and 
tbe  assertion,  tha^  **  tiH  the  conelusioR  of  a  general 


pdace,  Hanover  would  be  wholly  dccupied  and  govern- 
ed by  Prussia,^  was  repeated  in  the  proclamation  of 
Frederick  William,  on  taking  possession  of  the  elec- 
torate; but  no  mention  was  made  of  his  ulterior  design 
of  annexing  it  to  the  Prussian  monarchy,  in  exchange 
for  territories  which  he  had  ceded  to  France. 

The  treaty  with  France  was  signed  on  the  15th  of 
February;  and,  on  tbe  24tb,  Bemadotte  took  posses- 
sion of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  for  the  King  of  Biavaria, 
to  whom  these  provinces  were  transferred  by  France. 
On  the  16th,  the  Prussians  eracuated  Wesel;  and,  on 
the  21st,  the  French  trOops  were  withdrawn  from 
Hameln,  the  only  place  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover 
,  which  they  had  continued  to  occupy.  On  the  28th  of 
March,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  Count  Scbulen- 
bei^,  in  the  name  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  ordering 
^  the  ports  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  rivers  which 
disembogue  themselves  in  it,  to  be  shut  against  British 
shipping  and  trade,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  Ha- 
nover was  occupied  by  the  French  troops.*'  And,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  a  patent  appeared,  under  the  authority 
of  Frederick  William,  annexing  formally  the^lectorate 
of  Hanover  to  his  other  dominions,  on  pretence  that, 
belonging  to  Napoleon  ^  by  right  of  conquest,**  it  had 
been  transferred  to  Prussia,  ^  in  consideration  of  the 
cession  of  three  of  her  provinces  to  FVance.** 

Against  these  disgraceful  proceedings  Count  Munster 
protested,  as  contrary  to  the  rights  of  bis  sovereign ; 
and  as  a  measure  of  which  his  majesty  highly  disap- 
proved. No  regard  being  paid  to  this  protest,  nor  to 
the  remonstrance  accompanying  it,  that,  **  if  the  occu« 
pation  of  Hanover  by  a  PVussian  force  was  inevitable^ 
it  should  take  place  under  such  stipulations  as  were 
least  injurious  to  the  right  of  his  majesty,  and  least 
severe  upon  the  inhabitants.**  Ifr.  Fox  expressed,  in 
an  official  note  to  Baron  Jacobi,  the  Prussian  nunater 
in  London,  the  great  anxiety  felt  by  bis  majesty  at  the 
manner  in  which  possession  had  been  taken  of  the 
electorate  of  Hanover ;  and  to  desire  him  explicitly  to 
inform  his  court,  **  that  no  convenience  of  political  ar-i 
rangement,  much  less  any  offer  of  equivalent  or  indem- 
nity, would  ev^r  induce  his  majesty  so  far  to  forget 
what  was  due  to  his  own  legitimate  rights,  as  well  as  to 
the  exemplary  fidelity  and  attachment  jof  his  Hanove- 
rian subjects,  as  to  consent  to  the  alienation  of  the 
electorate.^  This  note  was  not  only  treated  with  negw 
lect,  but  his  Britannic  majesty  was  soon  afterwards  in- 
formed that  the  determination  had  been  taken  of  ex- 
cluding the  vessels  and  commodities  of  Great  Britain 
from  all  ports  and  countries  under  the  lawful  dominion 
or  forcible  control  of  Prussia.  Measures  of  retaliation 
were,  in  consequence,  adopted  by  England ;  and  his  ^ 
Britannic  majesty,  ip  his  capacity  of  Elector  of  Hanover, 
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isfliied  'a  declaration  recapilolating  all  the  instances  of 
insincerity  and  rapacity  of.  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  so- 
lemnly protesting!  for  himself  and  his  h^irs,  against 
every  encroachment  on'  his  right  to  the  electorate  of 
Brunswick-Lunenburg  and  its  dependencies. 

In  addition  to  the  war  with  England,  the  subserviency 
of  his  Prussian  majesty  to  Buonaparte  involved  him  iu 
hostilities  with  Sweden.  The  Swedish  troops,  who  oc- 
cupied Lunenburg  for  the  King  of  England,  havmg 
opposed  the  entrance  of  the  Prussian  troops  into  that 
duchy,  were  compelled,  after  an  ineffectual  resistance, 
to  retreat  into  Mecklenburg ;  in  consequence  of  which 
his  Swedish  majesty  laid  an  embargo  on  all  Prussian 
vessels  in  his  harbours,  and  issued  an  order  for  the 
blockade  of  all  the  Prussian  ports  in  the  Baltic. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Frederick  William 
began  to  perceive  that  he  had  adopted  a  false  and 
ruinous  policy,  by  adhering  to  the  interests  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  encroachments  of  the  subtle  Corsican. 
It  is  probable  that  Buonaparte  never  forgave  the  court 
of  Berlin  for  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  by 
the  momentary  change  of  its  political  system,  after  the 
affair  of  Anspach ;  and  though,  while  he  feared  the 
consequences  of  its  hostility,  he  flattered  its  ministers 
with  protestations  of  friendship  and  esteem,  the  jour- 
ney which  Haugwitz  took  to  Paris,  opened  the  eyes 
even  of  that  minister  to  the  sincerity  of  these  declara- 
tions. ,  But  the;  fir^t  public  act  of  Napoleon,  which  gave 
serious  offence  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  was  the  inves- 
ture  of  Murat  with  .the  duchies  of  Berg  and  Cleves. 
But  a  deeper  injury  awaited  Frederick  William.  While 
Lfrferest,  the  French  resident -at  Berlin,  was  urging  its 
ministers  to  persist  in  the  measures  they  had  adopted 
for  retaining  Hanover,  it  was  discovered  that  the  French 
government  had  offered  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
the  complete  restitution  of  his  electoral  dominions. 

«•  Thus,"  says  a  respectable  contemporary,  "  after  the 
sacrifice  of  her  honour  and  reputation,  Prussia  saw  her- 
self, on  the  eve  of  a  general  peace,  about  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  reward  for  which  she  had  consented  to 
act  a  part  so  treacherous  and  unworthy,  without  an  op- 
portunity of  retrieving  her  character,  or  of  improving 
her  condition  by  resistance.  Fortunately  for  her,  the 
negotiation  for  peace  between  France  and  Russia,  after 
preliminaries  had  been  signed  at  Paris,  was  broken  off 
by  the  refusal  of  the  court  of  St«  Petersburg  to  ratify 
the  treaty  concluded  by  its  minister.  But  this  event, 
while  it  opened  to  Frederick  William  the  prospect  of 
assistance  in  case  he  should  be  driven  into  a  war  with 
France,  disclosed  to  him  further  proofs  of  the  secret 
enmity  of  Napoleon,  and  of  his  readiness  to  abandon 
his  interests.  Two  other  causes  contributed  materially 
to  the  determination  of  Frederick  William  to  commence 


wai  against  France:  the  one,  by  its  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic mind ;  the  other,  on*  account  of  the  injury  done  to 
Prussia.    The  occu'pation  of  Cattarp  by  the  Russians 
had  served  as  a  pretext  to  Napoleon,  not  only  for  re- 
taining possession  of  Brennau  in  the  hereditary  states 
of  Austria  after  the  term  stipulated  for  its  surrender  by 
the  peace  of  Presburg,  but  for  keeping  on  foot  an  im-, 
mense  army  in  Germany,  which  he  maintained  at  the; 
expense  of  the  free  towns  and  states  of  Suabia  and. 
Franconia.    The  presence  of  so  large  an  army  on  its 
frontiers  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Prussian  cabinet. 
To  overawe  Prussia,  rather  than  to  recover  Cattaro, 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  assembling  so  great  a  force 
in  that  quarter;  and  when  troops  were  collected  id 
Westphalia,    suspicion   was  converted   into  certainty. 
Complaiiits  were  addressed  from  every  quarter  to  Ber- 
lin, of  the  insufferable  burden  of  supporting  the  Frencb 
armies.    The  barbarous  murder  of  Palm,  a  bookseller 
of  Nuremburg,  for  an  alleged  libel  on  Buonaparte,  ex-.. 
cited  universal  indignation,  and  roused  every  pen  in. 
Germany  to  call  down  vengeance  on  such  atrocious  and 
unwarrantable  acts.    All  eyes  were  turned  to  Prussia,, 
imploring  assistance  and  relief;  while  the  bitterest  re« 
proaches  were  uttered  against  that  selfish  and  tempo-, 
rizing  policy,  which*  had  subjected  Germany  to.  such 
disgraceful  calamities.    The  popular  feeling  at  Berlin, 
in  the  court,  in  the  army,  and  among  the  burghers, 
was  loudly  and  decidedly  expressed  against  the  un- 
principled policy  of  the  government  since  it  had  been 
directed  by  Hi^gwitz,  Lombard,  and  others.   ,The  sur- 
prise and  indignation  which  the  scandalous  traffic  of 
the  Prussian  provinces  for  Hanoyer  had  excited  at  first,, 
subsequent  events  had   not  allayed ;  every  day  had 
brought  the  news  of  some  fresh,  encroachment' on  the- 
part  of  Napoleon,  of  some  new  insult  o^  mortification 
to  Prussia.    The  young  officers,  inflamed  with  military .'^ 
ardour,  were  eager  to  distinguish  themselves  against 
the  conquerors  of  Austria.    The  old  generals,  who  re- 
collected the  glorious  days  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
forgot  their  age  and  infirmities,  as  well  as  the  immense 
changes  which  had  taken  place  since  that  time  both  in 
France  and  Prussia,  and  joined  in  the  cry  for  war.. 
The  young  and  beautiful  queen,  indignant  at  the  atro- 
cities and  .usurpations  of  France,  and  jealous  of  her 
husband's  honour,  joined  in  the.  same  cause.     The  mi- 
nisters, weak  and  unprincipled,   hated  and  despised, 
were  unable  to  resist  the   torrent  which  hurried  the 
Prussiah  monarchy  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  de- 
prived the  king  of  nearly  half  his  dominions,'  leaving 
the  remainder  at  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror.'' 

About  the  middle  of  August,  1806,  Prussia  began  to 
make  military  preparations,  and  to  put  her  army  on  the 
war-establishment;   but,  iQgi?|^pfOKSiai9r\tifl^4^^e 
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Pmniaa  minister  at  Paris  ms  instructed  to  amose  Bao- 
naparte  with  aisurances  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  his 
master. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  howerer,  the  mask  was  laid 
aside ;  and  a  note  was  presented  by  Knoblesdorff,  de- 
mandiog^9  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation,  that  the  whole 
of  the  French  troops  should  inunediately  pass  the 
Rhine  ;  and  that  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  should  be 
the  separation  of  Wesel  from  the  French  empire,  and 
the  re-occupation  of  certain  places  by  the  Freqch  troops. 
To  these  demands  Buonaparte  did  not  eren  deign  to 
answer ;  but  Talleyrand,  in  a  report  on  the  causes  of 
the  war,  dexterously  availed  himself  of  them  to  shew, 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that,  had  France  been 
will  jug  to  gratify  the  unjust  ambition  of  Prussia  at  the 
expense  of  her  weaker  neighbours,  the  iBaraes  of  war 
would  not  have  been  rekindled  upon  the  continent. 

The  Prussian  ministry  appear  to  have  been  unac- 
countably remiss  in  communicating  to  other  powers 
their  intention  to  go  to  war.  It  was  from  the  Emperor 
Alexander  only  that  Frederick  William  could  expect, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  receive  effectual  assistance: 
but,  though  a  letter  from  his  Prussian  majesty  had  in- 
formed the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, of  the  relations  in  which  he  then  stood  towards 
France,  no  intimation  was  given  of  the  approaching 
war;  nor  was  any  measure  taken  for  obtaining  from 
him  assistance  till  the  18th  of  September,  when  Count 
Krusemach  left  Berlin  for  St.  P.etersburgh,  charged 
with  such  a  commission.  Krusemach  arrived  at  St. 
Fetersburgh  on  the  30tb.  Orders  for  marching,  though 
expedited  immediately  after  his  arrival,  could  not  reach 
the  Russian  army  in  Poland  till  the  5th  or  6th  of  Oc- 
tober;  nor  could  that  army  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action 
in  Germany  till  the  middle  of  November :  so  that  Fre- 
derick WilKam  exposed  himself  and  his  country  for  a 
whole  month,  without  assistance,  to  resist  the  best 
army  and  the  best  generals  in  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  her  recent  ill  conduct  towards  Eng- 
land, and  her  extreme  reluctance  to  give  up  Hanover, 
the  hope  of  a  subsidy  induced  the  Prussian  ministers, 
when  they  sent  Count  Krusemach  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
to  communicate  to  Mr.  Thornton,  the  British  minister 
at  Hamburgh,  the  disposition  of  Frederick  William  to 
accommodate  his  differences  with  his  Britannic  majesty. 
A  desire  was  expressed,  th^t  some  person  should  be 
authorised  hy  the  English  government  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation for  that  purpose;  but  no  coynnxunication  was 
made  to  Mr.  Thornton  of  the  nature  of  the  differences 
with  France,  nor  assunmce. given  of  their  readiness  tp 
adopt  the  restitution  of  Hanover  On  the  basis  of  nego^. 
tiation.  The  .British  ministry  immediately  appointed 
Lord  Morpeth  to  prpceed  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters, 


there' to  enter  on  negotiations  for  peace;  and  bis  lord- 
ship arrived  at  Weimar  on  the  I2th  of  October.  Tins 
promptitude  did  not  suit  the  Prussian  cabinet.  They 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  which  might  decide 
the  fate  of  the  campaign;  and  they  were  unwilling,' 
while  the  event  was  uncertain,  to  pledge  themselves  to 
an  act  of  justice,  or  entangle  themselves  in  a  connexion 
of  no  immediate  utility.  If  victory  crowned  the  Prus* 
sians,  Hanover  might  still  be  their's ;  if  defeated,  they 
were  afraid  lest  their  having  contracted  engagements 
with  England  might  be  prejudicial  to  them,  ahould 
they  be  compelled  to  solicit  peace  from  Buonaparte. 
Peiaisting  to  the  last  in  his  duplicity,  so  dishonourable 
to  his  sovereign,  Haugwitz,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  negotiate  with  the  British  minister,  contrived  to  avoid 
seeing  him  at  Weimar  and  Erfurt,  and  subsequently  to  * 
the  battle  of  Auerstadt;  but,  while  the  result  of  that  • 
battle  was  unknown.  Lord  Morpeth  having  asked  Luc-' 
chesini,  whether  the  court  of  Prussia  were  ready  to 
enter  on  immediate  negotiation,  the  Italian  unguard- 
edly answered,  ^that  it  would  depend  on  the  issue  of 
the  battle  which  had  just  been  fought.'' 

Early  in  October,  the  Prussian  head-quarters  were 
at  Naumburg,  where  also  their  principal  magazines 
were  collected ;  and  their  army  extended  itself 'in  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Saale,  in  Upper  Saxony.  On 
the  4th  of  that  month,  their  head-quarters  were  re- 
moved forward  to  Erfurt;  knd,  on  the  10th,  to  Weimar. 
Their  left,  commanded  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  under' 
whom  were  General  Tauenzein  and  Prince  Lewis  of 
Prussia,  occupied  Saalfeld,  Schleitz,  and  Hof ;  and  its 
advanced  post  extended  to  Munchbu.rg  and  Culmbach. 
Their  centre,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,' 
Marshal  MuUendorf,  and  Frederick  William  jn  person, 
was  distributed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erfurt,  Wei- 
mar, Gotha,  and  Eisenach;  and  its  vanguard,  under 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  was  stationed  at  Meinun- 
gen,  on  the  Werra.  Their  right,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Ruchel,  extended  to  Mulhausen.  A  separate 
corps,  under  Blucher,  which  had  been  stationed  at 
Gottingen,  for  the  protection  of  Westphalia,  joined  the 
main  army  before  the  battle.  Hesse  was  neutral ;  but 
the  Saxons  acted  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Prussians,  and 
served  in  the  left  under  Priniie  Hohenlohe.  The  re- 
serve of  the  Prussian  army,  under  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wirtemburg,  did  not  arrive  from  Custrin  till  after  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt.  The  whole  force  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  including  the  Saxons,  did  not  amount  to  less 
tban.one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  While  this  immense  army 
remained  inactive  on  the  bimks  of  the  Saale,  the  French 
were  collecting  their  scattered  troops,  and  concentrating  I 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bamberg.    On  the  6th 
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of  October  BiKmaiMurie  arrived  in  that  city ;  andy  on 
the  8tb,  h0  pot  the  French  army  in  motion  to  attack 
tl»e  Prnmiiana. 

Th«  position  of  the  Prussian  army  was  strong  and 
impregnable;  but  the  eommander-in-cbief  does  not 
appear  to  have  refected  on  the  possibility  <^  the  ene* . 
ny's  turning  his  iank,  getting  possession  of  his  maga- 
zines) shutting  him  np  in  a  country  without  resources, 
and  forcing  him  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  and,  if  de- 
feated, without  the  possibility  of  escape.  The  maga* 
zinen  at  Weissenfels  and  Naumberg  were-  left  without 
protection,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  French ;  and, 
when  cot  off  from  these,  the  Prussians  had  no  altemc^. 
tive  but  to.  fight  6r  starte.  The  barren  country  of  Wei» 
mes  afforded  no  resources  for  maintaining  so  lasge  an 
army  as  that  of  the  Pmasinns.  There  was  neither 
fareftd,  beer,  noi' brandy, .  feir  the  men.;  nor  fodder  for 
the  hocses.  When  their  cavahy  took  the  fieid  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  the  horsea  had  been 
without  corn,  and  the  men  without  food,  for  two  nights 
and  a  day.  Another  fatal  etror  in  the  dispoaition  ef  the 
Prussian  army  was  ita  encampment  on  the  left  bank  of 
abe  Saale;  by  which  the  electorate  of  Saxony » the  chief 
foftresses  ef  the  Pj^osstan  states,  and  the  capital  itself, 
wjere  laid  open  to  the  French:  and  the  Prussian^  in 
esse  of  disatten  were  cut  cJT  from  the  strong  fortress 
of  Magdebttiigh,  the  only  railyia^  point  twhere  they 
conki  assemble,  or  place  of  refuge  where  they  cetdd^ 
be  in  safety. 

The  battle  of  Jena^  whidi  was  the  lesidt  of  these 
opetations,  was  fotal  to  the  Prussian  Bjn^  and  to  the 
Prussian  monarchy.  The  loss  to  Frederick  WilHsm 
was  twenty  thousand  men,  killed  or  woonded,  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  thousaad  prisoners.  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  Lieutenant^netal  SdMnettaki  were 
B^ortally  wounded  ;  above  twenty  generals  and;  Ueute- 
nant-generals  were  taken  prisoners;  and  three  hun- 
dred pieoes  of  cannon,  and  sixty  standards,  were  taken. 

After  this  fatd  battle,  Fred^erick  William,  who  had 
behaved  with  great  gdlantry  during  the  whole  afiair, 
arrived  at  Charlottenbei^,  near  Berlin,  on  the  17th ; 
and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Oustrtn,  on  the  Oder. 
From  Gustrin  he  soon  after  repaired  to  Osterode,  in 
West  Prussia ;  and  from  Osterode  to  Konigsberg^  where 
be  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  without  baring 
again  joined  bis  army.  He  was  followed  to  Custrin  by 
the  garrison  of  Berlin,  which  wss  withdrawn  from  that 
dty  on  the  21st,  and  a  provisional  administration  ap- 
pointed to  maintain  the  public  tranqpiiliity  till  the  arri- 
val of  the  French.  This  last  event  was  not  long  de- 
layed. On  the  morning  of  the  SStb,  the  corps  of  Mar« 
ihal  DavoHst  entered  Berlioi  and  was  next  day  follow- 
ed by  that  of  Augeitean. 


Buonaperte  arrived  on  the  24th  at  Poisdam,  where 
he  was  informed,  that  Spandau  had  surrendered^ 
though  held  by  a  strong  garrison,  and  amply  pn>i» 
vided  with  stores  and  ammonition.  Om  the  37th, 
be  made  his  public  entry  into  Berlin ;  and,  the  next 
day,  he  gnve  audience  to  the  foreign  ministers,  in 
amity  with  France ;  to  the  Lutheran  and  reformed  con* 
sistories ;  to  the  members  of  the  court  of  appeal ;  and 
to  the  civil  'authorities  of  the  city.  Sk>me  of  the  per- 
sons who  presented  themselres  before  him  on  this  occ»> 
sion  were  received  with  the  most  bitter  taunts,  on  ac- 
count of  the  share  which  they  had  in  lighting' up  the 
flames  of  war. 

immediately  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam despatched  a  plenipotentiary  to  the  FVench  head- 
quarters, to  negotiate  peace.  At  firrt  the  Prussian  mi- 
nister was  amused  with  hopes  of  concluding  a  peace 
on  th^  terms  he  was  antbotised  to  oflfer:  but,  as  the 
situation  of  .FVederick  William  became  every  day  more 
desperate,  by  the  capture  of  his  armies  and  the  surren- 
der of  his  fortified  places,  the  demands  of  the  French 
nose  in  proportion ;  and  at  length  Buonaparte  declared, 
that  he  would  never  quit  Berlin,  nor  evacuate  Poland, 
till  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  yielded  by  the  Rus- 
sians in.  complete  sovereignty  to  the  Porte,  and  tAl  a 
general  peace  was  concluded,  On  the  basis  of  the  resti- 
tntioh  of  all  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch  colonies 
and  possessions,  taken  by  England  during  the  war. 
With  this  declaration,  all  hopes  of  peace  vanished ;  and 
Frederick  William,  having  refused  to  accede  to  an  ar- 
misciee  pl^posed  on  the  most  severe  terms,  determined 
to  stake  bis  fortune  upon  the  issue  of  another  cam- 
paign. 

After  the  battle  of  Pnltusk,  which  ended  in  the  al- 
most entire  dispersion  of  the  few  troops  that  Frederick 
Wittkti  had  been  able  to  preserve  after  the  defeat  at 
Jena,  be,  ^irtl  his  queen,  the  miniittry,  his  most  valua- 
ble property,  and  a  seleM  guard  of  fifteen  hundred 
cavalry  and  infontry,  retreated  to  Memel.  The  other 
forces  whi^h  the  Once-powerful  kingdom  of  Prussia 
now  possessed  were  as  follows :— 4here  were  five  thou- 
sand troops  under  the  command  of  General  Lestocq^ 
the  greater  part  of  which  remained  in  Konigsberg ; 
there  was  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  troops  in  Dantzig, 
two  thousand  at  Colbeig,  and  three  thousand  at  Grau- 
dents ;  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  vtere  dis- 
persed in  the  difierent  garrisons  of  Silesia.  The  only 
hope,  therefore,  of  Frederick  William  was  in  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  Emperor  Alexander;  and,  to  keep 
him  from  sinking  into  absolute  despair,  a  military  officer 
from  England  promised  him  assistance,  both  of  money 
and  troops,  and  an  immediate  advance  was  made  hiua 
to  support  his  garrisone  in  Siltola.    The  battle  of  Fried- 
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land,  howerer,  and  the  treaty  of  Tiieit,  which  imme- 
diately fcdlowed  iU  destroyed  all  the  hopee  of  Frede- 
rick William,  and  laid  the  PruBaian  monarchy  at  the 
feet  of  the  rictoriioaa  Coraican. 

By  the  peace  of  Tilait,  Frederick  William  lost  nearly 
half  of  hia  anoual  revenaes,  and  an  immense  territory, 
containing  five  millions  of  subjects;  so  that  Prussia 
was  brought  back  nearly  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  in 
177%  preTioos  to  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  The 
greater  part  of  those  provinces  which  at  that  time  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland^  and  had 
subsequently  been  subjected  to  Prussia,  were  given 
to  the  King  of  Sbxony,  under  the  title  of  the  Duchy 
of  WarsaWf  and  were  to  be  governed  by  a  new  consti- 
tution. The  city  of  Dantzic,  with  a  territory  of  two 
leagues  round  it,  was  restored  to  its  former  independ- 
ence, under  the  protection  of  the.  kings  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony,  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws.  For  a  com- 
munication between  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  King  oT  Saxony  was  to  have  the 
free  use  of  a  military  road  through  the  Prussian  states. 
Neither  Frederick  William,  the  King  of  Saxony,  nor 
the  city  of  Dantzic,  were  to  oppose  any  obstacles  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  under  the  name  of 
totls,^  or  duties.  To  establish  a  neutral .  boundary  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  a  certain  ter- 
iritory,  heretofore  under  the  idominion  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, was  to  be  finally  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire : 
this  territory  comprised  a  population  of  two  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  Dukes  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  Olden- 
burg, and  Mecklenbuig-Schwerin,  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  complete  possession  of  their  estates;  but  the 
ports  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  to  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  French  garrisons  till  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  should  be  signed  between  France  and  England; 
Ibr  the  accomplishing  of  which  the  mediation  of  Russia 
was  to  be  accepted,  on  the  condition  that  this  media*- 
tion  should  be  accepted  by  England  in  one  month  after 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty.  Until  the  ratification  of 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, all  the  ports  belons^ing  to  his  Prussian  majesty 
were  to  be  shut  against  the  English.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  acknowledged  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  Joseph  Buonaparte  as  king  of  Naples,  Louis 
Buonaparte  as  king  of  Holland,  and  Jerome  Buona- 
parte as  king  of  Westphalia — a  kingdom  to^  consist  of 
the  provinces .  ceded  by  Frederick  William  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  other  states  then  in  possession  of 
Napoleon.  Such  were  the  most  important  articles  in 
this  treaty :  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  different 
stipulations  were  to  be  carried  into  execution,  were 
fixed  by  a  special  convention  between  France  and 
Prussia. 

40. 


The  Prussian  fortresses  of  Giaudentz  aud  Colberg, 
though  vigorously  besieged,  still  held  out  when  the 
negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced  at  Tilsit ;  and 
the  attempt  upon  the  latter  place  was  fatal  to  thousands 
of  the  French.  Had  all  the  governors/of  the  Prussian 
fortresses  been  aliim^ted  with  the  courage  and  fidelity 
of  Blncher,  the  issue  of  the  war  would  probably  have 
been  very  different ;  or,  had  Frederick  William  found  it 
tiecessary  to  conclude  a  peace,  the  terms  could  not  have 
failed  of  being  considerably  more  favourable  to  him. 

The  conduct  of  Frederick  William  and  his  ministers, 
which  had  so  long  been  contemplated  with  indignation, 
became  now^  when  followed  by  its  consequences,  an 
object  of  contempt,  scarcely  mingled  with  a  degree  of 
pity  for  the  king,  or  royal  fouiily;  though  every  one 
sympathized  with  the  inhabitanm  of  the  Prussian  states, 
who  w«re  burdened  with  the  nUmtBfuance  of  forty 
thoufismd  French  troops,  dntribnted  in  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent garrisons,  besides  ain  annual  contribolion  of  five 
millions  of  crowns,  besides  all  taxes' paid  for  the  sup- 
port and  service  of  the  Prussian  government,  until  all 
the  demands  of  Buooafiarte  should  be  satisfied. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1807,  Fredbri<ik  William  ad- 
dressed to  the  subjects  of  his  ceded  territories  the  fol- 
lowing affecting  piroclaniation,  which,  no  doubt,  contri* 
bttted,  with  French  oppression,  to  attach  them  still 
more  to  dieir  legitimate  monarch  r 

*"  You  are  acquainted,  beloved  inhabitanis  of  foithful 
provinces,  territories,  and  towns,  with  my  sentiments, 
and  with  the  events  of  last  year.  Bfy  arms  succumbed 
under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes;  the  exertions  of  the 
last  remains  of  my  army  proved  fruitless.  ^Forced  back 
to  the  uttermost  borders  of  the  empfire,  and  even  my 
powerful  ally  having  judged  it  necessary  to  conclude 
an  armistice  and  peace,  nothing  remained  for  me  but 
the  wtsb  to  restore  tranquillity  to  my  country,  after  the 
calamities  of  war.  Peace  was  to  be  concluded,  as  cir« 
cumstanoes  dictated ;  the  most  painfiil  sacrifices  were 
required  of  myself  and  ray  house.  What  ages  and 
worthy  ancestors,  conventions,  love,  and  confidence, 
had  united,  was  to  be  severed.  My  efibrts,  the  exer- 
tions of  all  who  belonged  to  me,  were  used  in  vain. 
Fate- ordains;— a  father  ports  with  his  children.  I  re* 
lease  you  from  all  allegiance  to  my  person  and  my 
house.  My  most  ardent  wishes  for  your  prosperity  at- 
tend you  to  your  new  sovereign  :  be  to  him  what  you 
were  to  me.  No  fete,  no  power,  can  efface  in  my  bo- 
som, and  in  the  mind  of  my  faniity,  the  remembrance 
of  you. 

«  FbBD&RICK  WlIXIAl^T  ^ 
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This  proclamadon  was  followed  by  another  of  the 
same  date,  allowing  the  Don-commiaaioned  officers  and 
privates  of  the  Prussian  army,  bom  in  the  proFinces  of 
^uthern  Prussia  and  New  Eastern  Prussia,  to  go  home 
to  their  friends  and  families;  and  the  officers  and  cadets 
had  the  king's  permission  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
the  new  sovereign  of  those  provinces.  This  was  an 
act  of  paternal  consideration  on  the  part  of  Frederick 
William;  as  the  officers  and  cadets  might  not,  so  easily 
as  the  privates,  have  otherwise  found  suitable  means  of 
subsistence. 

.  Frederick  William  now  applied  himself  seriously  to 
the  reforms  which  he  had  begun  to  introduce  into  his 
army  in  the  month  of  December,  1806.  Having  expe« 
rienced,  in  the  late  calamitous  war,  how.  little  depend- 
ence was  to  be  placed  on  foreign  adventurers  in  his 
service,  he  decreed  that  no  strangers  should  in  future 
be  admitted  into  the  Prussian  army*  He  made  another 
regulation,  of  equal  or  greater  importance :  piomolion 
in  the  ar^iy,  even  to  the  first  stations,  was  opened  to 
persons  of  distinguished  merit  of  all  ranks,  without 
any  consideration  of  birth  or  fortune ;  and  severe  pu- 
nishments were  inflicted  on  treachery,  both  in  the  civil 
and  military  departments. 

When  fiuonaparte  undertook  the  invasion  of  Russia, 
Prussia  was  compelled. to  join  his  banners ;  but,  when  the 
failure  of  that  unprincipled  attempt  took  place,  Frede- 
rick William  promptly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  retrieving  his  fallen  fortunes.  The  first  indication 
which  the  French  received  of  the  defection  of  their 
ally,  was  in  the  convention  of  General  DTork.  with 
the  Bussians.  The  latter  having  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  the  Prussian  division  from  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Macdonald,  General  DTork  entered  into  a  convention 
with  them,  by  which  he  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  consisting  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  terms  were 
very  liberal  towards  the  Prussians,  who  were  scarcely 
regarded  as  enemies ;  and  though  Frederick  William 
affected  to  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  DTork,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  secretly  concurred  in  it.  The 
French,  who  probably  considered  this  step  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  general  defection  on  the  part  of  Prus-* 
aia,  loudly  condemned  it  as  a  piece  of  treachery :  but 
D'York,  in  acquainting  Macdonald  with  the  conven- 
tion*  said,  '*  As  to  the  judgment  the  world  may  pass 
.>n  my  conducti  I  am  indifferent  to  it :  it  was  dictated 
Ay  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  troops,  and  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation ;  and,  whatever  be  the  appearances, 
I  was  guided  by  the  purest  motives.^ 

The  situation  of  his  Prussian  majesty  was  at  this 
period  very  critical.  His  capital  was  occupied  by  a 
French  garrison,  while  the  inhabitants,  anxiously  ex* 


pecting  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  as  their  deltverei^ 
from  an  odious  and  oppressive  yoke,  displayed  their 
hatred  to  the  French  by  frequent  popular  insurrections, 
which  compelled  the  latter  to  keep  within  their  bar- 
racks. At  Konigsberg,  a  regency  was  established  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  which  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  on  the  loyal  people  of  Prussia  to  come  forward 
for  the  rescue  of  their  king  and  country  from  French 
bondage;  and  a  number  of  young  men  obeyed  the 
call,  and  joined  the  troops  under  General  D'York,  who 
had  been  declared  commander-in-chief  of  the  patriotic 
army.  Frederick  William  himself,  having  now  pro* 
bably  decided  on  the  part  which  he  meant  to  act,  with- 
drew, about  the  end  of  January,  1813»  from  Potsdam,' 
where  he  felt  himself  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
French  garrison  at  Berlin,  and  suddenly  removed  to 
Breslau.  At  that  city  he  issued  a  proclamation,  sum- 
moning all  his  subjects  to  arm  themselves  in  defence  .of 
their  king  and  country,  but  without  stating  against 
whom  they  were  to  be  employed.  Eugene  Beautiar- 
nois,  however,  who  was  left  to  command  the  Frctnch 
troops  in  Berlin,  clearly  understood  the  purpose  of  these 
levies,  and  prohibited  the  recruiting  in  that  capiti^l.. 

The  Russians,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and  spreading  themselves  over  a  large, extent 
of  country,  carried  on '  a  variety  of  operations  at  once* 
which  might  have  been  considered  as  imprudent,  bad 
they  not  relied  upon  a  general  insurrection  in  their 
favour.  The  Austrians  gradually  retired  before  Gene- 
ral Miloradovitch,  abandoning  their  posts  on  the  Na^ 
rew;  and  that  commander,  on  the  8th  of  February, 
entered  Warsaw,  being  met  at  some  distance  by  a  Re- 
putation from  the  different  orders  of  the  city^  who  pre- 
sented him  with  the  keys.  On  the  same  day  the  town 
of  Pillau  surrendered  to  the  Russian  arms.  Thorn,  as 
well  as  Dantzic,  was  invested ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his 
«rmy,  arrived  at  Polotzk.  The  Austrians  concluded 
an  unlimited  truce,  and  withdrew  into  Gallicia.  The 
Saxons,  under  Regnier,  endeavoured  to  take  advan- 
tage of  ^ this  circumstance  by  retiring  towards  their  own 
country,  behind  the  Austrians ;  but,  being  pursued  and 
overtaken  by  General  Winzingerode,  as  they  were  en- 
deavouring to  form  a  junction  with  a  body  of  Poles, 
they  were  attacked,  and  a  great  many  officers,  and  two 
thousand  privates,  with  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  - 

His  Prussian  majesty  now  assumed  the, office  ef  a 
mediator  between  the  belligerent  parties,  and,  made  a 
proposal  for  a  truce,  upon  condition  that  the  Russian 
troops  should  retfre  behind  the  Vistula,  and  the  French 

behind  the  Elbe,  leaving  .^ffl^l^TS'v^^CSPv^^'^^'yi  ^^^^ 
from  foreign  occupation.  It  does  not  seem,  boweveri  that 
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either  party  paid  attention  to  tbis  proposal,  which  waa 
probably  thrown  out  merely  for  the  purpose  of  a  tem- 
porary demonstration  of  neutrality ;  for,  on  the  22d  of 
February,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensire  and  defensive, 
was  concluded  between*  Frederick  William  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
month,  the  two  soverei^s  had  an  ioteryiew  at  Bresltfu; 
from  which  place  Frederick  William  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  to  his  people : 

^  It  is  unnecessary  to  render  an  account  to  my  good 
people  of  Germany  of  the  motives  for  the  war  which  is 
BOW  commencing;  they  are  evident  to  impartial  Eu- 
rope. Bent  under  the  superior  power  of  France,  that 
peace  which  deprived  me  of  half  my  subjects,  procured 
OS  no  blessings — it,  on  the  contrary,  hurt  us  more  than 
war  itself.  The  heart  of  our  country  was  impoverished. 
The  principal  fortresses  were  occupied  by  the  enemy ; 
agriculture  was  neglected,  as  well  as  the  industry  of 
our  cities,  which  had  risen  to  a  rery  high  degree. 
Liberty  of  trade  being  interrupted,  naturally  closed  all 
the  sources  of  ease  and  prosperity.  By  the  most  exact 
observance  of  the  stipulated  treaties,  T  hoped  to  obtain 
an  alleviation  for  my  people,  and,  at  last,  to  convince 
the  French  emperor  that  it  was  his  own  interest  to  have 
Prussia  independent;  but  my  intentions,  my  exertions, 
to  attain  so  desirable  an  object  proved  fruitless.  No* 
thing  but  haughtiness  and  treachery  was  the  result! 
We  discovered,  but  rather  late,  that  the  emperor's  con- 
ventions were  more  ruinous  to  us  than  his  open  wars. 
The  moment  is  now  arrived  in  which  no  illusion  re- 
specting our  condition  can  remain. 

^ Brandenburghers !  Prussians!  Silesians!  Pomera- 
nians !  Lithuanians !  you  know  what  you  have  suffered 
during  the  last  seven  years— you  know  what  a  misera- 
ble fate  awaits  you,  if  you  do  not  honourably  finish  the 
now-commencing*  conflict.  Remember  former  times- 
remember  the  illustrious  elector,  the  great  Frederick— ^ 
remember  the  benefits  for  which  our  ancestors  con- 
tended under  their  direction.  The  liberty  of  conscience 
— —  honour  —  independence  — r  trade  —  industry  — -  and 
knowledge.  '  Bear  in  'mind  the  great  example  of  our 
allies  the  Russians — think  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
goese ;  small  nations  have  even  gone  to  battle,  for  si- 
milar benefits,  against  a  more  powerful  enemy,  and 
obtained  victory.  Remember  the  Swiss  and  the  Ne- 
therlands. Great  sacrifices  are  required  from  all  ranks; 
because  our  plan  is  great,  and  the  number  and  means 
of  our  enemy  not  less  so.  You  will  make  them  sooner 
for  your  country — ^your  king — than  for  a  foreigner, 
who  by  so  many  examples  has  proved  he  would  take 
year  sons  and  last  strength  for  designs  to  which  you 
are  strangers.    Confidence  in  God,  constancy,  courage, 


and  the  powerfal  assistance  of  our  allies,  will  favour 
our  just  cause  with  glorious  victory*  But,  however 
great  the  sacrifices  that  may  be  required  from  indivi- 
duals, they  will  not  outweigh  the  sacred  interests  fot 
which  they  are  given,  for  which  we  combat  and  must 
conquer,  or  cease  to  be  Prussians  or  Germans.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  the  last  decisive  contest  for  our 
existence,  our  independence,  and  our  property.  There 
is  no  medium  between  an  honourable  peace  or  glorious 
ruin.  Even,  this  you  would  manfully  support  for  your 
honour,  because  a  Prussian  and  German  cannot  live 
without  it.  But,  we  dare  confidently  trust,  God  and  our 
firm  purpose  will  give  our  just  cause  victory,  and  with 
this  an  uninterrupted,  peace,  and  the  return  of  happier 
times. 

"  Frederick  William. 
*fBre$lau,  March  17.** 

,  The  French,  who  for  some  time  appeared  disposed  to 
make  a  stand  at  Berlin,  now  finding  every  thing  hostile 
to  them  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  evacuated  that  city 
in  the  night  of  the  Sd  of  March;  and  the  Russians  en- 
tered it  as  friends  on  the  following  morning:  and  thus 
the  capital  of  Frederick  William  was  oncfe  more  freed 
from  its  cruel  oppressors.  On  the  11th,  General  Wit- 
genstein  made  his  public  entry,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  populace. 

From  this  time  the  subject  of  onr  biographical  sketch 
co-operated  zealously  with  the  allies;  and  the  exertions 
and  public  spirit  of  his  people  made  ample  amends  for 
all  the  errors  committed  for  a  series  of  years  by  his 
cabinet.  The  glory  of  Prussia,  which  the  victories  of 
Buonaparte  had  .extinguished,  was  again  rekindled;  and 
the  achievements  of  her  brave  troops,  under  the  gallant 
Blucher,  conducted  their  sovereign  to  P^ris,  as  a  con- 
queror of  that  proud  city,  and  a  witness  of  the  humili- 
ation and  dethronement  of  his  implacable  foe. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Frederick  William  and 
two  of  bis  sons  visited  England,  in  company  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  received  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs  of  the  hospitality  and  munificence  of  the  Britisfh 
nation;  and,  on  th^ir  quitting  the  shores  of  this  ''sea 
girt  isle,''  they  expressed  the  most  lively  sense  of  the 
attentions  and  respect  which  they  had  received. 

On  the  esiiape  of  Buonaparte  from  the  island  of  Elba, 
and  his  second  usurpiition  of  the  throne  of  France, 
Frederick  William  resolved  to  make  common  cause 
against  him,  in  concert  with  the  other  allied  powers ; 
and  addressed  to  his  subjects  the  following  highly 
interesting  proclamation : 

**  When,  in  the  time  of  danger,  I  called  my  people  to 
mrms,  to  combat  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
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the  couotryi  (he  whole  mtm  of  the  youth,  glowing  with 
emuIatioD,  thronged  round  the  etandarda,  to  bear^  with 
joyfol  gelf-deiiii^li  unusual  hardsbipsy  and  reaolred  to 
brare  deiitb  itself.  Then  the  best  strength  of  the  people 
intrepidly  jpjqed  the  n^nks  of  my  brave  soldieis,  and 
0iy  generals  led  with  me  into  battle  a  host  of  heroes, 
who  hare  shewn  themselves  worthy  of  the  name  of  their 
fatheriB,  and  heirs  of  their  glory.  Thus  we  and  our 
allies,  attended  by  victory,  couquered  the  capital  of  our 
enemy.  Our  banners  waved  in  Parift-*Napoleon  i^bdi- 
eated  his  authority— liberty  was  restored  to  Germany, 
security  to  thrwes,  and  to  the  world  the  hope  of  a 
dureble  peace. 

**  This  hope  is  vanished:  we  must  again  march  to  the 
combat.  A  perfidious  conspiracy  has  brought  back  to 
France  the  maip  who  for  ten  years  together  brought 
down  upon  the  world  unutterable  miseries.  The  people, 
confounded,  have  not  been  able  to  oppose  his  armed 
adherents:  though  he  himself  white  still  at  the  head  of 
H  considerable  armed  force,  declared  his  abdieation  to 
be  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  the  happiness  and  repose  eif 
France,  he  now  regards  this,  like  every  other  conven- 
tion, lis  nothing;  he  is  at  the  head  of  perjured  soldiers, 
who  desire  to  render  war  eternal;  Europe  is  again 
threatened;  it  cannot  suffer  the  man  to  remain  on  the 
throne  of  France,  who  loudly  proclaimed  universal 
empire  to  be  the  object  of  Jiis  continually  renewed  wars; 
who  eonfounded  all  moral  principle  by  his  continued 
breaeh  of  faith;  and  who  can,  therefore,  give  the  world 
no  security  for  his  peaceable  intentions,. 

^  Again,  therefore,  arise  to  the  combat!  France  itself 
wants  our  aid,  and  all  Europe  is  allied  with  us.  United 
with  your  ancient  companions  in  victory,  reinforced  by 
the  accession  of  new  brethren  in  arms,  you,  brave  Pru»- 
sians,  go  to  a  jqst  war,  with  me,  vvith  the  princes  of  my 
family,  with  the  generals  who  have  led  you  to  victory. 
The  justice  of  the  cause  we  defend  will  ensuije  us  the 
victory. 

**  I  have  ordered  a  general  arming,  according  to  my 
decree  of  September  3,  1814,  which  will  be  executed 
in  all  my  dominions.  The  army  will  be  completed;  the 
volunteer  companies  of  yagers  be  formed;  and  the  land- 
wehr  called  together.  The  youth  of  the  chief  classes  of 
the  citizens,  from  the  age  of  twenty  and  upwards,  are  at 
liberty  to  join  either  the  landwehr  first  called  out,  or  the 
yager  corps  of  the  regular  army.    Every  young  maa 


who  has  completed  his  seventeenth  year,  may,  if  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  boddy  strength,  join  the  army  of 
his  own  •choice.  I  publish  a  particular  regulation  on 
this  subject.  Concerning  the  formation  of  the  single 
corps,  and  of  the  landwehr,  a  notice  will  appear  in  every 
province  flrom  the  constituted  authorities. 

^Thus  united,  with  all  Europe  in  arms,  we  again 
enter  the  lists  against  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  his 
adherents.  Arise,  then,  with  God  fpr  ypur  support,  for 
the  repose  of  the  world,  for  order,  for  morality,  for  year 
king  and  country. 

^'  fHEDERiCK  William. 

<'Fteima,^l»r{/7,1815.'' 

This  well-^timed  and  energetic  proclamation  waa  act 
lost  upon  the  Prussians;  every  heart  glowed  with  indig- 
nation against  the  disturber  of  mankind;  every  soldier 
panted  for  a  fresh  opportunity  of  signalising  himself 
against  the  restless  and  ambitious  Corsican:— ^at  op* 
portunity  soon  occurred: — from  the  memorable  plains 
of  Waterloo  the  tyrant  fled  before  the  triumphant  sons 
of  Prussia;  and  the  Prussian  eagles  were  again  destined 
to  wave  oter  the  heads  of  the  humbled  Parisians^ 

**  The  moral  character  of  Frederick  William,''  says  a 
respectable  writer,  *^  is  such  as  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  affisctionlBite  and  tender  of  sons,  fathers,  husbands, 
or  brothera;  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  early  and  un- 
fortunate predilection  in  favour,  of  the  French,  his  mini- 
sters,, courtier^,  and  ^subjects,  would  at  all  times  have 
been  not  only  respected,  but  happy,  had  they  taken 
their  sovereign  for  their  model, 

''  It  was  formerly  his  daily  custom  to  walk  out  fo^ 
some  houns,  ukieacorted^  attended  only  by  an  aide-de- 
camp, or  accompanied  by  one  of  his  brothers;  and  tho 
poorest  of  hps  subjecta  might  approach  him,  not  only 
without  fear,  but  with  confidence,  '  The  simplicity  and 
regularity  of  his  life  also  formed  a  atr4king  contrast  to- 
that  of  his  father  and  predecessor, 

'*  Frederick  William  was  married  to  a  beautiAil  and 
accomplished,  priueass  of  the  bouse  of  Mecklenbnrgw 
Strelitz,  She,  in  the  early  part  of  her  hyshand's  reign,- 
was  much  attached  to  the  French  interest;  but,  after- 
wards, was  as  hoatile  to  it.  She  did  not  long  survive 
the  calamities  of  her  country,  but  died,  as  is  supposed, 
of  a  broken, heart,  on  the  I9th  of  July,  1810;  leaving 
behind  hex  three  sons  and  three  daughters." 
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I AHOLEON  BUONAPARTE  was  born  on  the  15tb 
of  August,  1769,  at  Ajaccio,  a  small  town  in  the  island 
of  Corsica.  He  was  said  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  Carlo 
Suonaparte,  a  lawyer  of  Italian  extraction,  by  his  wife 
Xetitia  Raniolioi.  General  Count  Marboeuf,  who  had 
conquered  Corsica  for  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  island,  k,  however,  reported 
to  have  conceived  an  attachment  for  Letitia,  disgrace- 
ful to  her  reputation,  and  dishonourable  to  her  husband ; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  her  connexion  with  the  Count, 
whilst  it  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  her  spouse,  also 
gave  him  Napoleon  for  an  heir. 

It  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  Buonaparte  became  so 
much  an  object  of  the  Count's  protection,  as  to  have 
been  admitted,  by  his  influence  with  the  French  mini- 
ster at  war,  as  an  Eleve  du  Bm  into  the  royal  military 
•chool  at  Brienne,  in  the  province  of  Champaigne. 

At  this  school  Napoleon  arrived  in  the  year  1779, 
b^ing  then  only  ten  years  old.  Notwithstanding  his 
early  age,  however,  he  discovered  a  peculiar  temper  of 
mind.  He  avoided  the  juvenile  amusements  of  the 
other  pupils,  and  courted  solitude  and  gloom':  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  sedentary,  rather  than  to,  active 
employments,  and  appeared  entirely  engaged  in  his  own 
individual  pursuits.  He  seldom  exposed  himself  to  his 
scbpoUfellows ;  for,  as  he  was  only  remarkable  for  his 
pride  and  moroseness,  they  repulsed  his  reprimands 
and  raiHeries,  by  blows,  which  he  received  with  indif- 
ference, and  returned  with  saturnine  coldness. 

A  large  plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  school  had  been 
divided  into  a  number  of  portions,  which  the  boys 
were  allowed  to  appropriate  to  such  purposes  as  they 
thought  proper.  One  of  these  was  allotted  to  Buonar 
parte  and  two  other  lads :  he  succeeded  in  prevailing 
on  hm  two  partners  to  give  up  their  right  to  participate 
in  the  amusements  which  their  ground  would  have  af- 
forded, aiid,  having  thus  excluded  all  claim  qn  the 
part  of  any  one  else,  he  proceeded  to  lay  it  out  into  a 
.glardent  whidht  he  surrounded  with  a  strong  palisade, 
to  reildeK  it  diAcnlt  of  access.  The  shrubs  which  he 
planted^  some  ^f  which  were  formed  into  impenetrable 
arboora,  also  contributed  to  its  seclusion  from  the 
groanda  of  the  other  boys,  a^id  incroased  the  difficult 
tien  of  their  intrusion* 
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To  this  spot,  he  frequently  retired  with  his  mathema^ 
tical  and  scientific  works,  and,  surrounded  by  these  and 
other  books,  he  meditated  the  reduction  of  the  princi- 
ples he  had  imbibed  to  practice.  He  planned  the  at- 
tack and  defence  of  fortified  places,  the  arrangement 
of  hostile  corps  in  order  of  battle,  calculated  the  chances 
of  success  on  the  one  part,  and  of  defeat  du  the  other ; 
altered  their  position,  and  formed  charges  and  victories 
upon  paper,  and  on  the  ground. 

To  the  Genoese  his  hatred  was  inveterate :  a  young 
Corsican,  on  his  arrival  at  the.  college,  was  presented  to 
Buonaparte,  by  the  other  students,  as  a  Genoese ;  the 
gloom  of  his  countenance  instantly  kindled  into  rage,, 
he  darted  upon  the  lad  with  vehemence,  twisted  his 
bands  in  bis  hair,  and  was  only  prevented  from  using 
further  violence  by  the  immediate  interference,  of  the 
stronger  boys,  who  rescued  the  youth  from  his  savagt 
ferocity. 

The  manners  of  Buonaparte  were  very  remarkable ; 
pride  was  the. prominent  feature  of  his  character;  hU 
conduct  was  austere ;  if  he  committed  an  error,  it  wai 
the  resuk  of  deliberation,  and  what  would,  in .  mature 
age,  have  been  deemed  a  crime.  His  severity  never  for* 
gave  the  offences  of  his  companions.  His  resolves  wer«- 
immoveable,  and  his  disposition  was  inflexibly  obsti- 
nate. Frequently  engi^ed  in  quarrels,  he  was  often 
the  greatest  sufferer;  and  though  he  was  mostly  singled 
ont  as  an  object  of  revenge  he  neyer  complained  tc 
his  superiors  of  ill  treatment :  he  meditated  retaliatiout 
however,  in  silence,  and  seldom  fieuled  ta  inflict  a  pu- 
nishment accordant  to  his  savage  natvrer 

The  insurrection  of  the  sishplars  against  the  masters 
were  frequent,  and  Buonaparte,  as  merited  by  iM^ture 
ft>r  a  rebel,  was  invariably  at  .the  bend  Qf  every  insor*. 
rectiun.  He  was,  therefore,  geUjerally  spl^ct(»d  as  the 
principal  leader,  Knd'suffere4  s^v^r^  chastisemenL  On 
these  0cc^ions,,he  listoned^tq  reproach,  tp  reproof,  and 
to  memices,  lil^e  the  sayages  of  America,  without  emo- 
tional pf  fear  or  surprise.  He  was  never  humiliated  by 
thqse  punishments  that  w^re  intended  to  disgrace  him, 
and  raillery  was  equally  received  in  sullen  silence. 

The  meetings  of  the  pupils  wer0  on  the  plan  of  a 
military  establishment.  They  formed  themselves  into^ 
companies,  eaph  under  the  command  of  a  captain  and- 
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other  ofEcenit  and  the  whole  composed  a  battalion,  with 
a  colonel  at  its  head.  The  officers  were  ekcted  by  the 
boys,  and  decorated  with  the  ornaments  usually  attach- 
ed to  the  French  uniform.  Buonaparte  was,  at  one' 
time,  chosen  to  the  rank  of  captain ;  but  he  was  soon 
afterwards  summoned  before  a  court-martial,  which  was 
called  with  all  due  formality,  and,  on  the  charges  being 
proved  against  him,  he  was  declared  unworthy  to  com- 
mand those  comrades  whose  goodrwill  he  despised. 
He  was  accordingly  stripped  of  the  insignia  of  his 
command,  and  disgraced  to  the  lowest  rank  in  the  bat- 
talion. 

Buonaparte  now  Tetired  to  his  garden,  resumed  his 
fbrmer  occupations,  and  appeared  no  more  among  his 
comrades  until  tfa^  winter  of  the  year  1783,  when  the 
,  uererkj  of  the  weather  drove  him  from  his  retreat. 
The  snow  having  fidfen  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
a  hard  frost  having  set  in,  he  resolved  to  open  a 
winter-campftigii  upon  a  new  plan.  He  called  bis 
£9lIow**pttpilB  around  him,  and,  collecting  their  garden^ 
ing  implements^  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  they 
proceeded  to  collect  large  quantities  of  snow,  which 
were  brought  to  particular  spots  in  the  great  court  of 
the  achool,  bb  he  directed.  Whilst  they  were  thus  oc- 
cupied,- he  was  busied  in  tracing  the  boundaries  of  an 
extensive  fortification:  they. soon  formed  intrenchments, 
^  and  afterwards^<^ngaged  in  erecting  forts,  bastions,  and 
redoubts  of  snow.  They  laboured  with  activity,  and 
Napoleon  superintended  their  exertion^ . 

The. works  were  soon  completed  according  to  the 
nles  of  art.  The  curiosity  of  the  people  of  Brienne 
was  excited  by  the  reports  of  their  extent  and  scientific 
constracBon^  and  they  went  in  crowds  doring  the  win- 
far  to  admire  them.  Buonaparte  alternately  headed 
the  assailants  apd  the  opponents,  and  directed  .the  ope- 
rations. -  The  weapons  of  the  contending  parties  were 
enow-ballsy  and  -he  continuadly  kept  up  the  interest  by 
some  military  manoeuvi^  These  sports  continued 
throughout  the  winter ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  sun  of 
the  month  of  March^  1784,  liqoifii^d  the  fortress,  thiit  it 
was  declared  no  longer  tenable.' 

Tb«  following  acknowledgment  is  made  by  a  writer, 
who^  in  ndany  instanceil,  has  appeared  to  admire  this 
scotiige  of'  the  human  species :  .     -  \     . 

^  The  rudeness  Of  manners  whioh  BuoMparte  dis- 
played, and  the  vM^nce  of  temper  to  which  he  was 
subject j  wef'e'  not  ^t  all  softened  o^  subdbed  previous 
to  hkr  quitting  Brienne :  his  paroxysms''Of'>'pataion  had 
«omeUm^s  amounted  even  to  fury,  and  his  anger  was 
often  so  sudden  and  so  uncontrollable,'  that  few  of  his 
comrades  would  ventut'e  to  ha^rd  -bis  displeasure. 
The  fdtlowing  instance  may  be  adduced  of  bis  6xtraoi^ 
*dinary  disposition.    *  '  i    ' 


**  The  pupils  of  (be  Military  School  were  permitted 
every  year,  on  the  day  of  St.  Louis,  (the  25th  of  Au- 
gust,) to  give  themselves  up  to  pleasure,  and  the  most 
noisy  demonstrations  of  joy,  almost  without  restraint.  All 
punishment  was  suspended,  all  subordination  ceased, 
and  generally  some  accident  occurred  before  the  day 
concluded. 

^*  Such  pupils  as  had  attained  fourteen  years  of  age, 
had,  by  an  ancient  custom  of  the  college,  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  a  certain  quantity  of  gunpowder ;  and, 
for  a  long  time  before  the  day  arrived,  these  youths 
used  to  assemble  to  prepare  their  fire-works*  They 
were  also  permitted  to  discharge  small  cannon,  muskets, 
and  other  fire-arms,  wbetk  and  as  oftejl  as  they  thought 
proper. 

*^  It  was  on  St  Louis's  day,  in  1784,  the  last  year  of 
Buonaparte's  remaining  at  the  school,  that  he  afiected 
an  entire  indifference  to  the  means  which  his  comrades 
used  for  its  celebration.  They  were  all  animation  and 
hilarity,  activity  and  spirit.  He  was  all.  gloom  and  ta- 
citurnity, thought,  and  reflection.  "  Retired  the  whole  of 
the  day  in  his  garden,  he  not  nnly  did  not  participate 
in  the  general  rejoicing,  but  seemed  to  pursue,  his.  iisnal 
studies,  without  being  disturbed  by.  t)ie  noise;'  His 
comrades  were  too.  much  engaged  in  their  amusements 
to  think  of  interrupting  him,  and  would  only  have 
laughed  at  his  atraikge!behaviour,  if  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance had  not  drawn  upon  him  their  attention  and 
resentment. 

^<  Towards  nine. o'clock  in  the  evening,  about  twenty 
of  th^  young  people  were  aasembleid  in.  that  garden 
which  adjoined  to  his,  in  which  the  proprietor  had  pro 
jnised  to  entertain  tliem  wi&  a  show.  It  consisted  of  a 
pyramid,  composed  of  various,  fire^works;  a  light  Was 
applied,  before  a  box,-coatainingseveral;pound8of  gun- 
powder, had  beien  !  removed.  While  the  youths  were 
-admiring  the  eflfect  of  the  fircf-works,.  a  spark'  entered 
the  box,  which,  instantly  exploded;  soibe  legs  and 
arms  were  broken,  t^o  or  ihre^  faces  miserably,  burned, 
apdsevieral  paoe6:Of  ^wnll  th>ow»  down.  Theconfbsion 
was  very  g^at,  and  some  of  the  lads,  in  their  alarm, 
ondeavo«red  to  escape  through  the  adjo>ining'fiMee: 
they  br<»ke  the  patisades,  iand  Suanap&rte  wom  ieen^ 
itaiianed  on  the  other  Udof  armed  ^oiih  a  pioh-axei:€md 
putMng  ^hoee  baek^into  the  fire-  teho  had  bursittKe 
fence*  The  blows  tihich  he  heetowedi  on  -ike^tmhappy 
fugitix^9f  inereaeed  the  number  of  the  ^eoundedJJ '^ 
.  On  the  17tb  of  OdD&er^  be  was  adarittM  int^  the 
royal 'military  college  at  Paris,  where  heseleeted;  ftom 
among' three  hundred  pupils,  one  Laurnton,  a  yoath  of 
a  phlegmalic  temper,^nd  Ddpont,  a  daring  andi talrBpid 
ydung'man,  ferhis  Jattmates.    ^  ^•■/'^l  _•    1 

His  leisure  hours  at  this  college  vrer9«nsttalfy«peDt 
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in  one  of  the  bastions  of  a  ^niall  fort,  called  **  Lieu 
Brune/'  which  had  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  pu- 
pils. It  was  there  that  he  wa^  often  seen  with  the 
works  of  Vauban,  MuUer,  Cohorn^and  FoIard»  open  be- 
fore him,  drawing  plans  for  the  attack  and  defence  of 
this  liule  forty  according  to  the  rules  of  the  military 
art. 

Having  passed  the  usual  examination,  he  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  regiment  of  artillery  de  la  Fere,  in  garri- 
son at  Auxone,  as  lieutenant,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1785,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  join  the  regiment. 
His  attention  to  the  theory  of  his  profession  was  as  un- 
remitting as  ever :  he  devoted  part  of  the  night  to  the 
study  of  military  details,  and  passed  most  of  the  day  in 
contemplating  the  fortifications  of  the  garrison.  In  his 
occasional  conversations  with  the  officers  of  the  regiment, 
he  expressed  opinions  grossly  factious ;  his  ill-humour 
was  seldom  concealed  against  any  regulations  that 
checked  the  licentiousness  of  the  people ;  and  his  op- 
position of  sentiment  to  all  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment by  which  he  had  been  fostered  and  educated,  was 
uniform  and  unchangeable. 

The  death  of  Count  Mart>Qeuf,  in  the  year  1786,  de- 
prived Buonaparte  of  his  protection  and  influence;  the 
advantages  which  he  derived  from  that  officer's  pecu- 
niary assistance  were  now  at  an  end ;  and  his  pay,  as  a 
lieutenant,  was  scarcely  adequate  to  support  the  ap- 
pearance which  he  supposed  his  rank  required.  His 
dissatisfaction  was  increased,  by  the  narrowness  of  his 
income,  and  he  anxiously  awaited  some  terrible  con- 
vulsion of  the  state,  that  might  open  a" path  to  prefer- 
ment 

He  was  one  day  walking  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  with 
some  young  officers,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  state  of  public  affairs.  The  ungrateful  wretch  de- 
clared, as  usual,  against  his  royal  benefactor;  and  he 
disputed  the  point  so  obstinately,  that,  in  a  moment 
of  loyal  enthusiasm*  his  companions  seiaed  him,  and 
were  about  to  throw  him  headlong  into  an  adjoin- 
ing stream,  when  a  momentary  reflection  made  them 
perceive  the  great  inequality  of  tbeir  number,  and  they 
instantaneously  released  him. 

Among  the  numerous  persona  who  crowded  to  the 
French  capital  at  the  peripd  of  the  revolution,  expect- 
ing to  derive  some  advantages  from  an  open  rupture 
with  the  court,  wias  Buonaparte :  he  had  left  the  regi- 
ment of  artillery  soon  fifter  the  death  of  his  patcon,. 
Count  Marbceuf,  and  jretired  to  his  maternal  home,  in 
Corsica:  he  there  found  his  mother  a  widow,  in  very, 
indigient  circumstances,  and  with  several  children  de- 
pendent on  her  exertions  for  their  support.  Napoleon, 
it  is  probable,  did  not  add  to  her  incumbrances,  tfaongh 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  contributed  to  her  relief. 


Whilst  he  remained  with  his  mother,  he  continued 
his  application  to  study ;  but,  though  he  returned  to  his 
books  with  increased  ardour,  it  was  chiefly  because  the 
experience  he  had  had  in  his  military  capacity  had  con- 
firmed his  attachment  to  his  profession :  he  did  not  Ia« 
hour  here  with  that  unremitting  attention  that  he  had 
done  in  his  noviciate  at  the  military  school  at  Brienne. 

Ardently  attached  to  military  glory,  Buonaparte  did 
not  miss  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  as  the  popular 
discontents  at  Paris  afforded  him,  of  signalizing  him* 
self  in  favour  of  some  party.  A  mind  like  his,  formed 
for  rebellion  and  scenes  of  blood,  forces  itself  into  no- 
tice when  placed  in  diflScult  situations ;  and  stands,  .un- 
dauntedly, the  opponent  and  the  mark  of  the.pbject  it 
has  singled  out  for  destruction.  The  danger  of  an 
early  declaration,  in  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances, 
Buonaparte  had  disdained  to  shun ;  and  he  now  be- 
came a  furious  revolutionist. 

He  remained  at  Paris  until  the  year  1790,  when  the 
discontents  of  the  Corsicans  occasioned  an  organization 
of  troops  in  that  island,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  battalion  of  national  guards  at  Ajaccio, 
his  native  town :  there  was  little  service,  however,  re- 
quired  of  these  levies^  and  Buonaparte  had  leisure  to 
continue  his  military  studies.  .  The  war  which  .ensued, 
between  France  and  the  combined  powers,  opened  a 
wide  field  for  his  observations :  the  operations  of  the 
contending  armies  afforded  him  an  opportunity,  which 
his  advantageous  situation  enabled  him  to  improve,  of 
examining  and  maturing  that  system  of  warfare  i^hicfi 
subsequently  enabled  him  to  subjugate  .some  of  th^a 
faireiBt  provinces  of  Europe. 

Having  entered  the  corps  of  artillery,  and  served  Jn 
it  as  a  lieutenant,  Buonaparte  was  recommended,  by  his 
countryman  Salicetti,  the  deputy  from  Corsica,  to  Bar- 
ras,  who  immediately  gave  him  the  conunand  of  .the 
artillery  destined  for  the  reduction  of  the  aneoal  of 
Toulon. 

After  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  general,  he  was  sent  to  Nice,  but  was  arrested 
there,  by  Beffroi,  the  deputy,  who  previously  dis^ 
placed  him  O^om  his  command,  on  account  of  hi9  san^ 
guinary  conduct  towards  the  unhappy  Toulon^ge*  He 
was  soon  released;  but  he  lost  his  command  in  the 
artillery,  although  he  was  not  discharged  the  service : 
be  was>  offered  a  command  in  the  infantry,  but  refuied 
to  accept  it.   . 

On  being  set  at  liberty  he  hastened  to  Paris,  to  lodge 
his  complaints.  Aubry,  the  representative,  .who  was 
then  at  the  bead  of  the  military  department  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  refused  him  any  thing  more 
than  the  coounission  in  the  infantry  which  he  had  been 
before  offered.    Buonaparte  demandeonis  discharge, 
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wbicli  was  refiuied :  he  then  asked  permiBsion  to  retire 
to  Constantinople,  in  all  probability  with  a  riew  of 
serring  in  the  Turkish  army;  but  this  was  also  re- 
fused* 

In  the  year  1794,  he  obtained  the  command  of  an 
expedition  fitted  out  against  Ajaccio,  his  native  town, 
in  the  island  of  Corsica ;  but  he  was  repulsed  in  the 
attempt,  by  one  of  his  own  relations,  named  Masteria, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  British  service,  and  had 
served  under  General  Elliot,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

As  it  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and  as  oAen  de- 
nied, that  Buonaparte  once  came  to  England  to  solicit 
government  for  a  commissioD  in  the  British  army;  it 
may  be  proper  to  state  that  he  tpos  in  England,  but  the 
'object  of  his  appearance  here  is  not  known.  He 
lodged  at  a  house  in  the  Adelphi,  in  the  Strand,  and 
remained  in  London  but  a  short  time.  This  informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  General  Miranda,  who  asserts 
that  he  visited  him  in  England  at  the  time.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  period  when  Buonaparte  was  here,  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1793. 

After  Buonaparte  had  been  displaced  from  the  ar- 
tillery, and  after  his  ill  success  before  Ajaccio,  he  re- 
mained in  great  obscurity,  and  was  subject  to  consi- 
derable pecuniary  embarrassment :  his  friends  were  not 
numerous,  and  he  was  from  time  to  time  indebted  for 
five  or  six  livres  to  M.  Guerin,  a  merchant  at  Marseilles; 
but  the  assistance  be  received  from  others  was  even 
more  trifling  than  this.  His  prospects  were  dimmed 
by  adversity,  and  be  had  no  certain  expectation  of 
either  employment  or  support,  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1796,  when  Barras  gave  him  the  second  command 
of  the  conventional  troops  destined  to  act  against  the 
insujf^ents  of  Paris, 

After  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  termiuated  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Farisians,  Napoleon,  by  the  interest 
of  Barras,  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  interior ;  and  afterwards,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  bis  patron,  the  chief  command  was  entrusted 
to  him. 

The  army  of  Italy  was  at  this  time  without  a  com- 
mander-in-chief; and  this  important  military  appoint- 
ment was  destined  to  be  filled  by  Buonaparte:  his  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  however,  was  with  the  stipulation  of  his 
accepting  the  hand  of  Madame  Josephine  Bea^faarnois, 
who  was  the  mistress  of  Barras.  It  seems  that  this 
lady,  at  the  age  of  twenty*two,  married  the  Viscount 
Alexander  de  Beauhamois,  major  in  a  royal  French 
regiment  of  infantry :  they  were  both  descended  from 
noble  families,  both  natives  of  Martinique,  and  both 
educated  in  France.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  M.  de  Beauhamois  was  elected,  by 
the  nobility  of  the  bailiwick  of  Blois^  a  deputy  to  the 


states-general ;  and,  in  June,  1791,  be  was  chosen  their 
president,  and  in  that  capacity  signed  the  proclamation 
to  the  French  people,  on  the  journey  of  the  king  to 
Varennes.  He  served  under  General  Biron  in  April, 
1792,  and  bore  the  rank  of  adjutont-general,  when  the 
French  were  defeated  near  Mons.  He  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded Custine  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine ;  was  suspended  by  the  deputies  in  August,  17113, 
and,  shortly  after,  arrested  with  his  wife.  He  was  con- 
signed to  the  guillotine  on  the  33d  of  July,  1796;  and 
if  Robespierre  had  not  followed  him,  a  few  days  after, 
Madame  Beauhamois  would  also  have  perished  on  the 
scaffold.  In  one  of  the  thirty-six  lists  of  persons  de- 
stined by  Fouquier  Thionville  to  supply  the  guillotine 
for  thirty-six  successive  days,  appeared  the  name  of 
Madame  de  Beauhamois;  another  list  contained  the 
name  of  Barras.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1794,  she 
was  released  by  Legendre.  Barras  caused  the  na- 
tional seals  to  be  taken  off  her  house,  in  the  Rue  de 
Victoires,  a  few  weeks  after;  and  continued  to  honour 
her  with  his  protection,  by  residing  at  her  hotel,  until 
October,  1796,  when  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
director  required  that  he  should  occupy  the  splendid 
suite  of  apartments  assigned  him  in  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg. 

Barras,  invested  with  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  France,  did  not  think  proper  to  continue 
his  intimacy  with  Madame  Beauhamois.  If  their  at- 
tachment had  been  mutual,  it  was  either  easily  anb- 
dued,  or  it  had  suddenly  subsided ;  for  the  lady  agreed 
to  an  arrangement,  which  evinced  her  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  her  friend,  and  the  self-command  that 
she  had  acquired  over  her  own  feelings — she  conaent- 
ed  to  marry  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  general  of  the 
interior,  if  the  general  himself  could  be  induced  to 
oflfer  her  his  hand.  The  plan  was  formed ;  and  Barras 
proceeded  to  effect  its  completion,  by  providing  his 
mistress  with  a  husband,  and  bis  fi'iend  with  a  wife. 

The  successes  which  crowned  the  arms  of  this  ad- 
venturer in  his  Italian  expedition  rather  resembled  a 
magical  illusion  than  a  series  of  realities.  Descending 
across  the  Alps,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  hia  troops 
bore  down  and  overpowered  all  resistance; — the  dukes 
of  Panna  and  Modena,  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia, the  Pope,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  were 
idl  compelled  to  solicit  peace,  even  on  the  humiliating 
conditions  of  ceding  to  the  French  republic  their 
choicest  treasures,  and  their  richest  works  of  art;— ^t he 
ancient  government  of  Venice  was  subverted ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  some  attempts  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  he  was  deposed  and  exiled,  and 
the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  in  his  capital.  The 
proclamations  which  Buonaparte^issnea  toihis  army 
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were  eaksnlated  to  inspire  Aem  witk  enthosiasiby  and 
to'  strike  terror  ioto  their  eneiniet :  and  wherever  oppo* 
skion  wae  niade  to  the  authoritiee  whieh  he  impteed, 
his  pttoisbineiita  wcore  tremendous  :-^he  rillage  of  Bi«- 
nasco  burned — ^Milan  giyen  up  to  pillage,  and  many  of 
its  prineipal  inhabitants  put  to  death-«4he  municipah'ty 
of  Paria  shot,  after  the  city  being  taken,  were  terrible 
examples  of  his  seFerity.  Conflagration  and  bloodshed 
were  die  efeetoal'  means  which  he  adopted  to  enforce 
the  stthmission  of  the  conqaered  states. 

The  following  anecdote,  which  ia  connected  with 
Napoleon's  campaign  in.  Italy,  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr. 
Holcroft,  a  traveUerdfunqaestionable. impartiality: 

^  When  Buonaparte  first  eame  to  Milan,  profeising 
himself  the  deKver^rot  a  once-great  people,  but  now, 
and  long  siace^  miaerafcly  enchained  by  priestcraft  and 
petty  deiBpotiimt  those  who  earnestly  desired  the  enlan- 
cipation  and  the  happiness  of  their  country  received 
him  with  open  armsJ  One  of  them,  a  Milanese  noble- 
man of  great  influence,  dcToted  bis  whole  means  and 
"power  to  the  cause,  which  he  supposed  the  French  sin- 
cerely  intlanded  to  promote;  and,  for  that  purpose,  gave 
the  utmost  assistance  to  Buonaparte,  by  whom  he  wais 
then  treated  with  the  most  flattering  distinction. 

**This  nobleman  had  none  but  yirtnoiis  motires  for 
his  conduct ;  hnd  he  was^  too  soon,  couTinced  [that  it 
was  not  far  tkecawm  of  freedom  that  Buonaparte  and 
the  armies  of  Fraiice  fought :  the  avarice  of  indiriduals, 
the  plunder  of  rich  and  poor,  and  the  worst  of  motives, 
which  selfishness,  egotism,  and  national  Tanity,  ceold 
inspire^  were  daily  more  and  more  apparent* 

^  After  sdme  revene  of  fortune  which  -  the  French 
sustained  in  Italy,  Buonaparte  once  more  came  to  Mi* 
km ;  and  the  indignant  patriot,  inatead  of  again  pro- 
moting the  views  Of  the  conqueror,  openly  upbraided 
hin«  with  his  want  of  good  faith,  his  total  dereliction 
from  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  atrocities  conunitted 
or  couotenancied  by  him*  This  affkont  was  unpardon- 
able. To  reprove  a  man.  who.  had  armies  at  his  oom- 
mand,  though  it  shewed  a  noble  and  virtuous  fortitude, 
die  loyal  MiUnese  soon  fi>und  was  a  fatal  step :  Buo- 
oaparte  caused  him  to  be  seized,  pItt  him  under  a 
guard,  and  sent  accusatiotts  agiainst  him  tp.the.direc- 
lory,  accoshpani^d  by  pretended  prooft  that  be  was  a 
traitor  to  freedom  and  to  France.  The  end  of  this  tra- 
gedy wa^,,  the  death  of  the  Itaiiaa:  be  was  shot!  and 
the  passjoee  of  bis  enemy  wete  shewn  JU>  b^  dangerouo 
40  the  ffesent  and  ondnou9  to  thefvtureJ* 

Having  terniinated  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  Buona- 
parte returned  to  Paris,  w^iere.  be  was  received  .with 
the  utmost  distinction  and  edai^  On.  his  arrival  in  the 
f*reoeh  capital  be  was  congratulated  by  evei^  descrip- 
tion pf  persoBs,  in  a  ntanner  the  moat  flattering,    Ppets^ 
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pisinfera,  and  scul^tois,  high  and  low,  whether  learned 
or  ignorant,  pious  or  prolane,  all  eacerdsed  their  inge- 
nuity to  disfday  some  Excellent  feature,,  either  of  the 
person  or  the  mind  of  this  hero  of  the  repnblicr  His 
military  iame,  however,  had  no  doubt  excited  a  jealousy 
in  the  minds  of  the  I^ench  directory,  as  to  his  political 
▼ietrs;  and  it  becaipe  their  policy  to  find  him  some  em- 
ployment. They  accordingly  projected  the  expedition 
to  Egypt;  but,  not  to  alarm  the  European,  powen,  they 
had  artfully  contrived  to  amuse  the  world  with  the  idea, 
that  all  the  preparations  whioh  were  making  for  this 
purpose  were  intended  to  invade  Engtand.  With  this 
yfew  they  had  assembled  a  very  large  force,  denonu- 
Bated  the  ^rmy  of  Engbmd,  the  command  of  which 
they,  entrusted  to  Buonaparte. 

Whilst  cQi^ecUire  was  afloat  as  to  the  actual  4estliia^ 
tjon  of  this  expedition,  Napoleon  put  to  sea,  from  the 
harbour  of  Toukto,  on  board  die  L'Orient,  of  one  bun* 
dred  and  twenty  guns,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral 
Brueyes.  The  fleet  consisted  at  dibteen  sail  of  the 
line,  besides  four  frigates,  and  near  fbwr  hundred  traia- 
porta.  On  board  this  fleet  was  an  army  of  forty  ihour 
sand  men,  and  a  vast  number  of  oMrchants  and  adven* 
turers, .  who^  ready  to  t)|ke  any  road  thai  seemed  to  lead 
to  fortune,  Uiadly  assodaled  their  fiue  with  this  expe- 
dition, without  knowing  any  one  Act  relative  to  it,  more 
than  that  Buonaparte  was  mi  its  head.  Tb^re  were 
also  a  great  number  of  men  of  science^  and  learned 
peiaons,  besides  artiste  and  mechanics,  all  of  whom 
were  capable  of  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
new  colony;  and  the  whole  of  these,  including  the 
sailors,  it  is  supposed,  made  the  whole  number  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition  asMmnt  to  near  seventy  thou- 
sand souk. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  June,  the  fleet  came 
witjiin  sight  of  Malta,  and  two  crazy  barks  came  off*  to 
sell  tobaeoo.  Atnight  the  city  was  hi  perfect  dwkness;' 
the  Juno  frigate  was  within  shot  of  St.  Elmo,  and  off 
the  port.  A  signal  was  made  for  forming  the  frigates^  and 
the  whole  of  the  boats  were  ordered  out  at  nine  o'clock. 
The  ships  of  war  and  convoy-  flred  several  guns  as 
nightHugnab,  on  which  the  only  light  remaining  on 
the  port  was  extinguished.  The  captains  went  on 
board  the  L'Orient  for  orders;  and  Buonaparte  stated 
his  unprincipled  determination  to  attack  and  seize  the 
island  and  its  dependencies.  On  the  9th,  he  asked 
permission  to  water  his  fleet;  but,  as  the  grand  master 
apprehended  danger  from  so  formidable  an  armament, 
he  did  npt  think  proper  to  grant  the  requests  and  his 
refusal  afibrded  Napoleon  an  excuse  for  commencing 
hostilitiest 

Early  in  the  morning  irf*  the  lOth,  therefore,  a  sem£{^ 
circular  line  was  formed,  from  the  point  St.  Cath«4^ 
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to  a  leagne  dk^nte^  m  the  Idfl  of  ike  city,  conpletelj 
blocbdiogr  the  port  Tbe  Juhq  wm  ttalioiied  in  the 
veitre*  off  St.  Elmo  and  8t«  Angelo;  while  the  con- 
voy, lay  ttt  aechor  between  Ooxo  and  Cuminow  Iin* 
mediately  after  tbi%  tba  Fort  St.  Catharine  fired  a 
shot  at  the  boeta  employed  in  landio|^  the  diriaien 
uoder  Geoeral  Deeaix,  and  the  ecdeaiaatical  atandard 
waa  boiated  on  the  fort  commanding^  the  city.  At  the 
aame  inatantt  on  the  other  end  of  the  line,  ahaliopa 
were  employed  landings  the  troopa  and  arCiUery,  which 
carried  two  adraneed  poate,  after  a  aMNpentary  reaieC- 
ance.  The  .batteriet  of  all  the  foria  now  opened  iheir 
fire  on  the  boata  and  veaMla,  which  waa  vigoroody 
kept  up  till  eVening^  A  eertjf  waa  attempted  by  the 
knightib  Bopported  by  aome  of  the  people  Ann  the 
country.  The  French  troopa  aecended  the  fint  emi- 
nence aft  ten  o'chmk  in  the  morninf  ,  and,  havinf  march* 
ed  behind  the  city,  drove  them  in,  under  the  protection 
of  their  walla  and  battmea.  Many  of  the  knighta  fell 
a  vaarifice  to  their  Talottf,  bei^  mamacred  on  their  re- 
tttrn,  in  a  commotion  which  had  ariaen  in  the  eityt  On 
the  fint  day.  the  knighta  were  in  grand  coancil ;  provi- 
aiona  of  all  kinda  and  ammnnition  were  cairied  from 
the  icity  into  the  ffarta,  and  the  general  banlle  and  acti- 
rity  aanoanced  the  owat  warlike  iatentiona.  On  the 
aacond  day,  howerer,  only  part  of  the  knighta  wore 
their  nniform;.  dieputea  had  arisen,  and  tbey  continued 
fgitated,  butinactire* 

.  At  day-tweak,  on  the  11th,  a  laaguid  fira  woi  mnin* 
taio^d  J  a  bark  under  the  ecdetiaatical  standard  came 
oi|f  of  the  port,  and  waa  condacted  to  the  L'Orieat ;  at 
elereo,  a  second,  under  the  flag  of  truce,  brought  those 
kn(g)ila  wbor  in  the  intereat  of  die  French,  ebose  to 
abandon  Malta :  from  them  it  appeared,  that  the  garri- 
son, wm  aloMMt  totally  unprorided ;  and,  at  four  in  the 
aftemoont  thete  were  fewer  men  tban  guna  on  the  walk 
of  the  fort*  It  waa  now  evident  that  the  citiiena  and 
knights  had  disagreed,  the  gates  of  the  forta  being 
ehut,  and  all  intercourse  between  tbism  and  the  city 
at  aa  end«  The  general  sent  bis  akie-de-camp,  Jo- 
aot,  with  faia  idtimatum;  a  few  minntea  after,  tweive 
Miiltese  commissioners  came  oh  hoard  the  L'Orient; 
^d,  on  the  IStb,  at  half-past  eleven,  the  signal  was 
hoisted,  to  shew  that  Malta  was  in  the  power  of  the 
French.  Voder  a  salute  of  five  hundred  guns  from 
tbe.  fleet,  the  French  troops  took  possession  of  the  forts, 
thus  completing  the  oonqaeat  of  tbe  strongest  post  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Having  organized  a  provisional  government,  victual- 
led the  fleet,  todk  in  water,  and  arranged  all  the  mili- 
tary and  adniinistrative  dispositions,  Buona|mrte  quitted 
MalU  an  the  lath  of  June ;  and,  on  tbe  8d  of  Jofy,  he . 
disessharked  hia  army  on  the  shores  of  Egyp^  and  in- 


veated  Alexandria,  after  driving  into  die  town  aeveral 
email  detachmenla  of  cavalry.-  On  establishing  hii 
head^narlera  in  the  city,  ho  issued  the  following  bha- 
pbeuMMU  proclamation  in  tbe  Arabic  language  :-— 


^  In  the  name  of  God,  gradooa  and  merciful-— There 
is  no  God  bat  God ;  Ae  Ans  no  £Sm,  nor  sasocinte  in  hit 
kingdom. 

*^  The  prsaent  nMHuent,  which  is  destined  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  Beys,  has  been  long  anzionaly  expect- 
ed. The  Beya,  coming  from  the  mountaina  of  Georgia 
and  Bajars,  have  desolated  tbia  beautiful  countiy,  and 
have  long  iaaulted  and  treated  with  contnmpl  the 
French  nation,  and  oppreased  Jier  raerchauts  io  various 
waya.  Buonaparte,  the  general  of  the  French  repablic» 
aooording  to  the  prindplen  of  liberty,  is  now  arrived  { 
and  the  Almighty,  the  Lord  of  both  worlds,  bna  sealed 
tbe  deatruction  of  the  Beya. 

<<Inbabitanta<rf'  Egypt  1  when  the  Beys  tell  yov,  tbe 
French  are  come  to  destroy  your  religion,  believe  then 
not:  it  is  an  abaolute  falsehood.  Answer  thoae  deceiven, 
that  they  are  only  come  to  rescue  the  rights  of  the  poor 
from  the  handa  of  their  tyrants,  and  that  tke  Pretidi 
adore  the  Supreme  Being,  and.  hmumr  the  Prophet  mi 
hu  heljf  Kormu 

^  All  men  are  ei)nal  in  the  eyes  of  God  r  ottderstaad- 
ing,  iogenoity,  and  science,  alone  make  a  dilierenee  be- 
tween them :  aa  tbe  Beys,  therefore,  do  not  poeaeaa  any 
of  theae  qualitiea,  they  csnnot  be  worthy  to  govern  Uic 
coontry. 

"*  The  Freeeh  are  true  Muemheen.  Not  lon^  since 
they  marched  to  Rome,  and  overthrew  the  throne  of 
the  Pbpe,  who  excited  the  Chriatiaas  againat  the  pro- 
feeaors  of  the  Mahometan  religion^  Afterwwdn  thej 
directed  their  cpurae  to  Malta,  and  drove  out  tlie  nn- 
believers,  who  imagined  tbey  were  appoinled  by  God 
to  make  war  on  the  Mussolmen.  The  French  have  at 
all  times  been  the  true  and  sincere  .friends  of  tbe  Otto- 
maa  emperora,  and  the  enemiea  of  their  enemies.  May 
the  empire  of  tbe  Sultan,  therefore,  be  eternal ;  hox 
may  the  beya  of  Egypt,  our  oppooers,  whose  insatiable 
avarice  has  contioudiy  excited  disobedience  and  insob* 
ordinatioa,  be  trodden  in  the  dnat,  and  annihilated  ! 

^  Our  friendship  shall  be  extended  to  those  of  tbe 
inhabitanta  of  Egypt  who  shall  join  os,.as  also  to  thoae 
who  shall  remain  in  their  dwelliogs,  and  obserre  n  atrict 
neutrality;  and,  when  they  have  seen  our  coodiict, 
hasten  to  submit  to  osi.  Bat  the  dreadful  punisbmeot 
of  death  awaits  those  who  shall  take  op  arms  for  tbe 
beys,  and  against  us:  for  tbeiu  there  shall  be  no  deli- 
verance, nor  shall  any  trace  of  ihem  remain. 

**  May  the  Supreme  God  make  th^  glory  <|f  the  Sal- 
tan of  the  Ottomana  eternal,  pour  forth  his  wfath  od 
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the  Hiiiiieliike#»  and  render  gloridus  the  destiny  of  the 
£|;fyptian  nation!^ 

Every  thing  being  arranged  at  Alexandria,  Baona- 
parte  resolFed  to  march  towarde  Cairo.  In  his  pro- 
gress, however,  he  bad  to  eneounler  the  Mamelukes,  a 
people  highly  celebrated  amongst  the  Egyptians  for 
tkeir  bravery,  though  little  better  ibkn  a  rabble,  when 
compared  with  European  troops*  i 

On  the  12ih  of  July  be  fell  in  with  the  main  body  of 
this  force,  at  a  spot  on  die  babks  of  the  Nile,  from 
whence,  with  a  telescope,  the  PyrAmids  might  be 
seen ;  for  which  reason  the  skirmish  was  styled  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids.  At  break  of  day  the  Mame* 
liikes  were  seen  making  a  general  display  of  their 
fbrces,  ii^ithoot  ordi^r  ot  plan,  soasetimeis  galloping 
ronnd  the  Preach  •  aritiyf  sometifcnei  pacing  round  it  in 
parties  froia  ten  to  a  hundred*  These  detached  bodies, 
from  time  to  tirne^  advanced  wiA  great  boldness,  though 
with  little  judgment,  attempting  to  break  in  upon  the 
French  line;  but  meeting  every  where  with  a  resistance 
which  they  probably  did  not  expect,  they  spent  the 
whole  day  i^n  this  species  of  manceuvring,  nierely  keep* 
ing  the  French  on  the  alert,  and  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  aa  iaiensely  hurtling  sum  The  Maimelttkea,  unable 
to  knake  an  impression  ^n  the^rehich,  fetfeated  in  the 
evening, :a^itb  a  trifling  loss;  and  Ae  French  army 
pushed  on  for  Cairoi 

On  the  19th»  a  more  airioas  eonfliet  took  place  be* 
tween  the  French  troops  and  a  arimeibua  army  com* 
poaed  of  Mamelufces,  Arabs,  and  Fellahs,  under  the 
command  of  Morad  Bey;  but,  though  the  latter  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  all  their  exertMiis  were 
rendered  abortive  by  th^soperior  diaeipltoe  of  the  Eu^ 
fopeattg;  and,f  as  they  did  ndt  choose  to  surrender,  they 
were  all  either  put  to  the.awbrd;  oif  diewned  in  the 
))il^.  Fofty'.pie^el.  of  i»nnoih,  fiMir  hoedred  camels, 
the  baggage  and  the.atores,  fell  into  die  hands  of  the 
Tictora.   ^'.     ':  •    ,        . 

On  die  96ih  ef  :JUy,  .Bm^faapairte:  removed  his  head* 
quarters  to  €airoi.  where  be  eekablmhed  a  pr^ieiomd 
gevemment,  apphr^Milly  aeonring  the  TniiiiBk  auihouty 
in  epposttidn  to  that  of  the  B^ ;  ;aed  he  evee.  weet  so 
far  as  to  appoint  a  divan,  or  council,  consisting  of  the 
chief  priests  and  priactpal  people  of  Cairo,  to  pseserve 
peace  in  thaCcaly,  whilsl  he. went  in  parseil  of  tbrahim^ 
the  next  chief  in. power  to  Munul  Bey,  and  who  was 
Ibee  retrcfittng  towards  Syria.  He  overtook  hbi  ow 
the  bordi>fs  of  Eirypt,  attacked  ami  defeated  him/ and 
^Dok  a  conMderaUe  part  of  Iwebacgasiv. 

Buonaparte  aei^v, received  the  laortifying  Mt^lhgeav^ 
that  tbe  Fteoeh  fleet  hi  the  Bay  ot  Ahdubii*  ^A 
been  partly  eaplmd,  eedipmrtiy  destroyed?  h^f  J^ 


miral  Nelson;  and  that  Alexandria  wan  so  completely 
blockaded  by  the  English,  as  tb  preclude  all  hopes  of 
supply  or  relief  from  France.  He  Was  albo  informed, 
that,  in  conseqilence  of  his  UifprinVipled  invasion  of 
Egypt,  the  Turkieh  government  ^ bad  declared  war 
against  France,  and  bad  resolved,  in  concert  with  the 
British,  to  expel  hiifi  from  their  territories*  He  there* 
fore  resolved  to  march  immediately  into  Syria,  in  order 
to  iinnihilate  any  force  which  might  there  be  brought 
against  him.  He  accordingly  gave-  orders  in  January, 
1789,  to  transport  (Revisions  wnd  stores,  by  sea,  to  the 
nearest  port  in  Syria,  whilst  his  artillery  was' embanked 
on  board  of  three  frigates  which  had  orders  to  orniae 
off  Jafih,  where  .they  were  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  Freucb  army  aa  soon  a$  iiriiouU  arrive  there. 
Still  it  was  necessary  to  have  exteasive  modes  6f  con* 
veyaoce,. along  with  tbe  army  on  its  march,  for  |>fovi* 
/lions,  for  tbe  light  artillery,  ammunition,  kt. ;  aiid  for 
this  purpose. an  immense  nqmbe?  of  cataiels  and  mole* 
were  put  jn  requisitionjit  Cairo,  and  in  other  parte  of 
the  country* 

Having  reduced  tbe  fortress  of  EM^ridi,  defeMed  a 
numerous  army  under  Abdallah  Pacha,  lind  taheikfMMi* 
session  of  Gaaa,  .Buonaparte  pushed  on  for  Jafla,'  (the 
Joppa  of  Scripture,)  which  being  a  sea*port,  was  the 
place  where  his  frigates,  .with  the  heavy  artillery,  were 
to  wait  fur  hi^»  As  Jaffii  did  not  immediately  open  its 
gates  to  biMi,.  be  deteriaiied  to  oonueence  a  siege,  and 
accordingly  ordered  ureacbes  to  be  opened;  ahd  baftte» 
ries'te  b^  constracted,  which  sooa*  by  their  fire;  pso* 
duded  a  practicable  breech  in  the  old  ^Ull  surrouridmg 
tine  place.  Tbe  garrison,  however,  anaaenting  to  about 
Ave  thousand  meiN  were  not  dsimieiyed  i  but  they  made 
two  gallant  aerties,  in  lebich  they  kiUed  and  woiiwled 
flBaliy  of  the  besieghig  eTmy. .  Thisieiteperailei'  the 
Corsican,  who  instantty  eederedltoe breach  teibe itorm« 
ed,  omA  this  gafriaen  to  be  piit  ttir«lh«  sword,  in  order 
le:  strike  terror  IhrAugh  the  wb6lt  of  Falestine. 

Jafllh  was 'accordingly  carried  by  assauH;  aad  HHmy 
of  the  gerrisea  irwre  ptit  to  .the  awoTd .;  but  the  gieeAet 
pait  iy ing  teCo  the  mcaqoes^ .  end  ieqiloring  n^etcy .  fimln 
their  puiiaMer8,j were  granted  ihehr.liveSir  Thr«e  days 
aAerwards,  hdweaeri  Ihe  hrettd  and  unfeeling  invader 
ezpreased  much  reaeeteienft  at  the  compaasioti  maei4 
foaled  by  hie  uoofHi^  ahd  ^elentiin^  to  relieve  haaiarff 
from  the  ihaiolenaifcelaod  .iare  ef:  ih^eerthouaaed  ^gH 
heedreA  prisoners^  ordering  ikem  to  he  matched  to  e 
rising  groued  .near!  Ja^,  wh#rd  is  'divisi6a  of  Franeh 
infantry  formed*  agaibsl  tbesa.  /Booneparte,  in  peraaa^ 
previeisily  iaspfcted'Ae  whole  body,  whew  the  age  aad 
nobler phiy BiS| W)niy  of  a  fstonaa  jaeiaary  attracted  hi^J^ 
neeice,  andlh«ai|Hed  Uih Vrfbarpiy,  "^OU  maurwhat  did»  - 
ym  deber<if-    The  jaeiaary,  endaunted^  replieilr  **! 
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inuit- aiMwer  that  questicm,  by  a«kingf  yoo  the  ssaaei 
yoar  answer  will  be,  tbat  you  came  to  aerv'e  your  sul- 
tan I  BO  did  I  mine.^  Tbe  intrepid  frankness  of  this 
.reply  excited  UQi  venal  interest  in  his  favour:  Napoleon 
ev«n  smiled.  "'lie  is  saved,''  whispered  one. of  the 
aidsMle»camp.  '  **  You  know.not  Buonaparte/'  observed 
one  who  had  served  #ith  him  in  Italy  r  ^  that  smile,  1 
speak' from  Vxperienee,  does  not  proceed  from  the  sen- 
tiinent  of  benevolence  $  remember  what  I  say.''  This 
opinion  was  too  true :  the  Janizary  was  left  in  the  ranks 
condemned. to  death,  and  suffered ^  for,  when  all  the 
Ttorks  had  entered  into  their  fatal  alignment,  and  the 
nonmAil  preparations  were  completed,  the  sig^aUgun 
fired,  and  vol  lies-:  of  musketry  and  grape  instantly 
played  upon  themf  #bttstr  Buonaparte,  who  was  now  at 
aoone  distance,  observing  the  scene  through  a  telescope, 
could  not  restrain  his  joy  when  he  saw  the  smoke  ims- 
cending,'  bat  broko  out  into  exclamations  of  approval. 
Indeed,  he  had  just  reason  to  dread  the  refusal  of  his 
troops  thua  to  rfisfaonoor  themselves:  for  Kleber  had 
remonstrated  against  it  in  the  most  strenuous  manner, 
and  the  officers  of  the  efai  mir/of,  who  commanded  the 
division,  (for  the  general  of  it  was  absent,)  actually  re* 
fused  to  execute  the  tHrder  without  ^-u^^leif  instruc- 
tion: this,  however,  Napoleon  refused  to  gi^e,  but  sent 
fierlbier  to  enfuree  obedience. 

When  tbe  Turin  had  ad  fallen,  the  French  troopi 
endeavoured  to  put  a  period  to  tb6  sufferings  of  the 
wottndM;  but  some  time  elapsed  before  tba  bayonet 
could  finish  what  the  fire  bad  not  destrofed,  and  in* 
deed  it  is  probable  that  many  languished  aevneral  days 
in  a^ony;  90  urach  so,  that  several  French  officers  who 
witnessed  it,  declared  that  it  was  a  scene,  the  retrospect 
of 'which  itormented  th^ir  recollection,  and  that  they 
could  net  reflect ^  otih  it  ifithout  horror,  accustomed  as 
they  had  b«on  tonighteof  crnel^.  • 

Anothei'  act  of  barbarity  which  marked  tbe  t^ewduct 
of  Buonaparte  during' hfa- stay  at  JalRi,  is  related  by 
Sir  Robert  Wilson;  ^^nasertSt  that  Nopoleon,  finding 
liiirlioapfials  at  JaAi  'were  itfrowided'^rith  sick,  sent  for  a 
phyiticjan,  whose  qame  ought  tp  be  inscribed  in  letters 
of  gold;  but  wbioh,  Awiitrodgreasons^^he oodd  not  in- 
sert; aiid«  on  bis  aivivall,'enier<ri  jnto  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  him  respeedng  tbe  danger  of  f  contagion^  cono 
clndini^,'  at  last^  wttb  thefetnarkf  that«omeliii|ig  most 
be  donn  lo  rsln^dyftbo  eiA^'C^nd  that  dm  destmction 
of  the  nieb^i  at  |lreiettt'4l  thb  bespkal,  was  theloniy 
measure  which  idduld  b^'adbptkl.'  Tbn  physioian, 
aiacyned  at  the  proposal,  and  bold  in  the  cause  of  hu« 
manity,  remonstrated  vehementiy,  representing:  thei 
crueky  as  well  as  the  atrocity  of  such  a  jSMirder;  but,' 
finding  Napoleeii  persevere^  be  indignnntllf  left  the 
tent^  witb  thjh  ^memonible  obaervatf#b-^*>Neiliier  my 


principles,  nor  the  character  of  my  profession,  will  al- 
low me  to  become  a  human  butcher :  and,  general,  tf 
such  qualities  as  you  insinuate  are  necessary  to  form  a 
great  man,  I  thank  God  that  I  do  not  possess  them.*' 

Buonaparte,  however,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from 
his  object  by  moral  considerations!  he  persevered,  and 
found  an  apothecary,  who  (dreading  the  weight  ot 
power,  but  who  has  since  made  an  atonement  to  his 
mind  by  unequivocally  confessing  the  fact)  consented 
to  become  bis  agents'  and  to  administer  poison  to  tbe 
sick.  Opium,  at'  m'gbt^  wair  distributed  in  gratifying 
food;  the  wretdied  unsuspecting  victims  banquetted; 
and,  in  a  few  hours,  five  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers, 
who  bad  suffered  so  much  for  th^r  country,  miserably 
perished. 

On  the  I7th  of  March,  Napoleon,  with^  bis  whole 
army;  arriyed  on;  the  banks  of  the  river  of^  Acre,  at  a 
distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile  froni  the  walle  of 
diat  fortress.  H^re,  a  l^idge  was  constructed  daring 
the  ntghl,  so  thak  the  whole  of  biii  army  w:as  enabled 
to  pass  over  it  at  dawn  on  the  foHowiag'day ;  and«  on 
the  SOtb,  he  opened  his  trenchef  at  the  distance  of 
only  thifee  hundred  jrards  from  the  body  <of  the  place. 

•In  the  operatioDs  which  he  bad  now*  in  vten%  he  was 
much  cheeked  by  the  capture  jof  his  whole  fiotilhi  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smithy  who,  in  the  Tigve  lin^of-battie  abip, 
had  arrired  Sn  liose  seas  to  co*opemte  with  the  other 
British  ships  on  the  coast.  This  capture  was  patticniiiriy 
unfortunate  io  hiih,  as,-  :on  boaid  of  this  flotilla  were 
the  whole  of  his  heavyigmis,  ammunitioii,  platfbrmsi 
and  -almost  all  oth^r  beoessiiriea  requiske  for  a  siege. 
.  Notwithstanding  this  Iocs,  the  siege  of  Acre  was  pro« 
secuted  by  Buonaparte  with  the  utmost  yigottr^  bat  the 
genius  and  bravery  of  Sir:  Sidney. Smith  rendered  all 
his  exertions  abortive ;  and,  aJRer  im  unaoccessfnl  niegn 
of  itxiy  dthfs,  he  hod  no  alternative'' bbt' a  retreat, 
which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the.2Qthif  May. ' 
This  was,  indeed,  an  operation  which  could  not  require 
much  preparation,  as  the  French  had  Utile  to  cany  off, 
except  their  battering-aitiller]^,  and.the  MssenKbarlced 
onboard  of  cotatry-yeasels  as  soon  aa  tbeamty  arrived 
at  Jafia,  in  order  that  tbe  rapidity  of  their  r^ttreat  might 
not  be  io^NKied;  to  which,  alao,:tbey  added  great  pnit 
of  the  wounded^*  ....       -     1  • 

Buonaparte  had  now  occasion  Aft  all  hia  resoliition 
and  .presence  af  mind,  to  indiiee  his  troops  16  bear  ufi 
under  theirtpreseiii  sufibringn^  as  the  retreat  waA4iccoin- 
pnnied 'by  every  species  of  distrea&  The^grent'bedy 
6f  his  army  mov4d  ^off  iNideefi  silenoi  tritb  all  tbeir 
baggage,  and,  ns  soon  iis  they  had  crsascd  tbc'river  of 
Acae»  Mi  kk  bridgea  were  cat  down ;  hpt,  as  wnrkmen 
ifandt  bo  :leff.for'  that  purpose,  be  appeinteU  »'nmall 
cdff^  Id  cbver  them,  withiotdors  not  tq^it'^dioar  post 
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antil  two  hours  after  the  main  body  had'  brossed  over. 
So  well  was  Ibis  conducted,  that  neither  the  garrison 
Bor  squadron  had  any  suspicion  of  it,  but  both  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire  during  the  night,  whilst  the  Corsican  was 
pushing  on,  and  actually  arrived  at  Cantouara  the  next 
day,  the  21st  of  May.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  throw 
a  great  part  of  his  remaining  artillery  into  the  sea,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  embark  twenty  pieces,  with  some 
of  his  wounded,  on  board  of  as  many  of  the  country 
boats  as  he  could  procure,  in  order  that  they  might 
proceed  to  Jaffa :  and  this  measure  must  have  been  one 
of  the  first  necessity;  for  the  whole  of  his  retreat,  not 
only  thus  far,  but  even  the  whole  track  between  Acre 
and  Gaza,  was  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
who  had  sunk  under  fatigue,  or  from  the  effect  of  their 
wounds.  Thus  ended  the  memorable  siege  of  Acre; 
and  Napoleon,  who  had  hitherto  been  considered  invin- 
cible, now,  for  the  first  tinle,  experienced  the  morti- 
fication of  a  defeat  from  an  enemy  whom  he  had  always 
affected  to  despise. 

On  his  return  to  Cairo,  Buonaparte  recf'ived  intelli-> 
gence  from  Alexandria,  that  a  Turkish  fleet,  of  one 
hundred  sail,  had  anchored  off  Aboukir,  and  manifest- 
ed hostile  designs  on  Alexandria.  He  immediately 
moYed  his  head-quarters  to  Alexandria;  whence  he 
marched  against  the  Turkish  force  in  front  of  the  for- 
tress of  Aboukir ;  and,  after  a  most  obstinate  conflict, 
he  obtained  a  complete  victory :  Mostapha  Pacha,  the 
commander-in-chief,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  about 
two  hundred  men;  six  or  seven  thousand  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  sea,  in  despair ;  two  thousand  were 
left  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  all  the  Turkish  tents, 
baggage,  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

The  expedition  to  Egypt  having  evidently  failed  in 
its  object,  and  an  host  of  enemies  having  appeared 
against  the  project  of  forming  for  France  this  beautiful 
colony.  Napoleon  clearly  perceived  that  any  efforts  of 
his  would  be  inadequate  to  retain  his  ground  in  that 
country :  besides  which,  the  affairs  of  France  at  home 
were,  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  government,  in 
a  situation  that  required  some  bold  efibrt  to  rescue  it 
from  impending  destruction. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  bbwever,  Buonaparte 
was  perfectly  aware  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  him  to  retain  possession  of  Egypt;  and,  on 
his  receiving  some  private  intelligence  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  France,  he  resolved  to  desert  that  army  which 
be  had  so  ostentatiously  led  as  to  the  certain  conquest 
of  the  East  Accordingly,  having  collected  a  few  of 
his  most  obsequious  followers,  he  ordered  Admiral 
Oantheaume  to  prepare  the  two  frigates  that  lay  at 
Alexandria  for  sea,  and  to  give  information  to  head- 
41. 


quarters  of  the  first  moment  when  the  combined  squa- 
drons of  JBngland  and  Turkey  should  quit  their  cruising 
ground. 

In  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  August,  he  received 
the  welcome  intelligence  that  all  was  ready ;  and  im- 
mediately sent  orders  to  the  few  persons  who  were  to 
accompany  him,  that  they  should  be  in  readiness,  at 
midnight,  to  set  off  on  the  tour  of  Lower  Egypt  They 
were  also  directed  to  meet  him  on  the  beach,  each  be- 
ing furnished  with  sealed  instructions,  which  were  not 
to  be  opened  until  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. On  their  proceeding  to  the  spot,  they  found  the 
subtle  Corsican,  and  embarked  on.  board  the  frigates, 
which  instantly  put  to  sea;  leaving  nothing  for  General 
Kleber,  but  some  sealed  orders,  and  an  army  filled 
with  rage,  despondency,  and  surprise,  when  they  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  perfidy  of  their  chief,  and 
the  horrors  of  their  situation. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  bay  of  Frejus,  Buonaparte 
landed  amidst  a  vast  crowd  of  people;  who  received 
him  with  enthusiastic  joy^  and  made  the  air  ring  with 
acclamations,  of  **  Vive  la  Republique !  Vive  Buana^ 
parte  r' 

At  six  o'clock  the  same  evening,  he  set  off  with  Ber* 
thier  for  Pciris,  and  was  received  with  the  loudest 
plaudits  in  every  town  upon  his  route,  as  well  as  with 
illuminations  in  all  the  principal  places  through  which 
he  passed. 

France  was  rapidly  hastening  to  a  state  of  anarehy 
and  confusion ;  insurrection  blazed  in  the  southern  and 
western  departments ;  clubs  of  the  jacobins  were  form- 
ed in  the  capital ;  and  General  Jourdan  had  proposed 
a  decree  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  declaring 
the  country  in  danger:  when,  in  the  midst  of  this 
threatening  aspect  of  affairs.  Napoleon  arrived  at  Pa- 
ris. His  arrival  was  apparently  welcomed  by  all  par- 
ties ;  for  the  public  knew  nothing  of  the  state  in  which 
he  had  left  his  army,  or  of  his  manner  of  deserting  it 
He  passed  along  the  streets  leading  to  the  Luxembourg 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  and  immedi- 
ately had  a  private  audience  of  the  directory. 

Sieyes,  the  director,  had  long  foreseen  the  conse- 
quences which  were  likely  to  result  from  the  imbecility 
of  the  government,  the  energy  of  the  factions,  and  the  , 
anarchy  of  the  people.  He  despised  each  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  and  only  one  of  them  had  his  confidence, 
which  was  Roger  Ducos.  To  him  Sieyes  disclosed  his 
intention  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  one  of  the  generals, 
to  save  the  republic  and  themselves  by  overthrowing 
the  directory :  be  was  secretly  pleased  at  that  joy  of 
the  people,  on  the  arrival  of  their  favourite,  which 
alarmed  the  other  directors:  he  welcome;^|m  to  his  > 
apartments  in  the  Luxembourg,  disclose4  to  turn  his 
*6G 
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prcgecly  and  required,  hi*  aid  in  its,  execution*  The  ex^ 
priest,  and  tbe'ex-cbief  of  the  army  of  Eg^ypt,  accord^ 
in§^Iy  combined  a  plan^  in  which  both  engaged  from 
indiridaal  ambition,  without  any  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  other*  Each  so  well  concealed  his  own  design 
that  tbey  duped  one  another :  and  yery.  little  remained,, 
but  to  strike  the  blow^  and  tak^  tbe  full  i^dvantage  of 
lis  success,  which  each  supposed  he  should  immedi* 
ately.  possess  himself  of,  in  his  own  way«  . 

Various  secret  conferences  were  now  held,  at  which 
Sieyes,  Boger  Duces,  Talleyrand,  Fou«h£»  Yplney,  Boe- 
derer,  Beinhard,  and  Napoleon  Boonaparle,  with  his 
brothers  Lucien  and  Joseph,  were  present :  few  othecs 
of  any  consequence  wer6  entrusted  with  tbe  conspiracy ; 
but  tihose  who  were,  managed  their  confidence  with, 
gredt  discretion. ,  Tbey  artfully  spread  a  variety  of  ^e^ 
porte;  Add,  among  others,  a  rumour,  that  a  new  plan 
of  government  was  forming  for  tbe  republic^  Thus  a 
change  waa  generally  talked  of,  without  any  on^  know- 
ing whence  it  was  to  proceed,  or  when  it  would  be. 
The  public  mind,  however,  was  prepared  for  a  change; 
and  all  tluit  seemed  necessary  to  make  it  popular  with 
the  Parisians  was  the  destruction  of  the  directory.  A 
few  members  of  the  council  of  ancients  and  of  the  coun- 
cil of  five  hundred  were  also  in  the  secret 

Buonaparte  appeared  but  little  in  public;  beseemed 
to  court  seclQsi<Mi  from  tbe  gaze  of  the  curious,  and  de- 
clined the  visits  of  those  who  had  no  real  business  to 
transact  with  him  i  every  body  talked  of  him,  but  of 
those  who  talked,  very  few  knew  any  thing  about  him. 
He  was  busied  in^  attaching  to  himself  men  of  talents 
and.  enterprise, '.whosd.  interest,  was  to  be  silent, .jthal^j 
their  plans  might  bd  crowned  with  success. 

Sieyes  and  Ducos  acted  their  parts  in  a  very  natural 
way,  and  in  a  manner  well,  calculated  to  lull  the  other 
directors  in  security:  tb^y  prevailed  on  them  to  invite 
Generals  Buonaparte  and.  Moreau  to  a  public  dinner. 
A  grand  entertainment  was  accordingly  given,  by  the 
directory  and  the  councils,  to  those  generals  and  their 
friends^  in  the  Temple  of  Victory.  The  company  con- 
sisted of  nearly  eight  hundred  persons,  including  most 
of  the  public  functionaries  of  Ae  republic.  The  lead- 
ing men  of  tbie  different  factions  were  assembled  at  this 
feast,  which  seemed  intended  for  the  purpose  of  soften- 
ing their  personal  dislike  by  making  them  acquainted 
witb  each  others  Tlie  toast  given  by  tbe  president  of 
tbe  directory  was  '^Peacel^'  and  that  by  Buonaparte, 
**  A  union  of  all  parties  I  '^  It  was  sufficiently  obvious, 
however,  that  this  was  UBiere  dinner  of  ceremony :  tbe 
whole  company  viewed  each  other  with,  distmst ;  «nd, 
though  the  meeting  wUs  professedly  designed  to  effect 
a  union  of  parties,  it  seetned  ouly  to  put  tbem  further 
asunder.    Napoleon  quitted  the  room  after  a  few  toasts 


were  given ;  and  the  whole  ceremony  did  not  last  three 
hours. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
(the  9th  of  November,  1799,)  the  committee  of  inspec* 
tors  belonging  to  the  council  of  ancients  sent  messages 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  that  body,  who 
had  been  selected  for  that  purpose  by  Napoleon,  but  of 
whom  very  few  were  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy ; 
requiring  them  to  meet  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  Thuille- 
ries.  When  they  assembled.  Cornet,  the  reporter  of 
the  committee,  opened  the  business  with  a  speech,  in 
w^ich  he  stated  the  dangers  of  the  republic,  and  the 
designs  of  the  factious;  and  ended  with  proposing,  that 
the  assembly,  according  to  the  hundred  and  second 
and  hundred  and  third  articles  of  the  constitution, 
should  adjourn  to  St.  Cloud ;  that  General  Buonaparte 
should  be  charged  to  put  the  decree  into  execution ; 
and  that,  for  that  purpose,  he  should  be  appointed 
copi^ianderof  all  the  troops  in  Paris,  as  well  as  of  the 
guard  of  the  assemblies,  and  the  national  guards  This 
decree  was  passed  by  a  great  majority. 

Buonaparte  in>mediately  appeared  at  tbe  bar,  attend- 
ed by  Generals  Berthier,  Moreau,  Lefebvre,  Macdonald, 
and  others.  Being  informed  by  the  president  of  his 
appointment,  he  spoke  as  follows;  « 

*'  Citizen  Representatives ! — ^The  republic  was  perish- 
ing— you  knew  this,  and  your. decree  has  saved  iu 
Woe  be  to  those  who  wish  for  anarchy^  whoever  they 
be  I  aided  by.  Generals  Berthier,  Lefebyre,  and  ail  my 
brave  companions  in  arms,  I  shall  arrest  their  course. 
Let  us  not  seek  in  the  past  for  examples  to  justify  the 
•present;  for  nothing  in  bistory  resembles. the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  nothing  in  that  re- 
sembles tbe  present  moment 

**  Your  wisdom  has  issued  this  decree — our  arms  shall 
execute  it  We  demand  a  republic  founded  on  a  just 
basis^  on  true  liberty,  on  civil  liberty,  and  national  re* 
presentation ;  and  we  will  have  it  I  swear  it  in  my 
own  name,  and  in  the  names  of  my  brave  comrades."^ 

The  president  replied— 

•*  General ! — ^The  council  of  ancients  receives  your 
oath  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  your  sincerity,  and  of  your 
zeal  to  act  He  who  never  promised  victories  to  the 
country  in  vain,  cannot  fail  to  fulfil  bis  new  engage- 
ments to  serve  her  with  fidelity." 

Garat,  one  of  tbe  members,  requested  to  be  beard ; 
but  tbe  president  obsenred,  that  after  the  decree  which 
the  council  had  passed,  there  could  be  no  discussion, 
either  in  Paris,  or  elsewher^^  before  the  next  day  at 
noon ;  and  the  sitting  iras  dissolved,  amid  loud  accla- 
mations of  **  Long  live  the  Rqmblic !  Long  live  the 
ConstUutioH  of  the  Third  YearP^  ^  "^^8  *^'" 
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As  sooD  a«  tbe  decree  of  the  coudciI  of  anciente  bad 
patoedy  Niipoleon  marcbed  ten  thousand  troops  to  tbe 
TbailletteSy'  and  guarded  every  avenue  to  tbe  place  so 
effectually,  Ubat  no  one  was  permitted  to  pass  either 
into  tbe  courts,  tbe  garden,  or  witbin  the  walk  of  the 
castle.  He  had  previously  formed  all  his  dispositions, 
and  be  ba)tingued  bM  trodps  in  the' great  court;  while 
three  of  the  directors,  and  all  the  whole  of  the  Pari- 
sians, were  completely  ig^rant  of  what  was  going 
forward,  until  the  publication  of  his  proclamations. 

When  tbe  council  of  five  hundred  assembled,  they 
were  filled  with  distrust  and  fear,  not  knowiAg  upon 
which  of  their  colleagues  they  were  to  rely.  Their 
alarm  had  been  exciked  by  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
ancients,  and  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  morning. 
Not  knowinof  the  cadses  from  which  tbo0e  occurrences 
originated,  they  were  fiuctuating  between  the  conjec- 
tures wliich  vague  aftd  contradictory  rumours  had  ex- 
citefd,  when  the  president,  Lucien  Buonaparte,  entered 
the  hall:  eagerness  was  depicted  in  ra<^st  of  their  Cf>un«> 
tenances  whilst  he  ssated  himself.  Lucien  Buonaparte 
had  been  chosen  their  president  some  days  before;  and 
it  WBM  only  known  td  a  very  few  of  the  members;  who 
had  assisted  in  procurifog  his  appointment,  that  it  was 
a  measure  effected  by  the  intrigues  of  the  new  pa^ty  to 
assist  their  designs  lipon  the  govemmenftt  • 

To  Lucien,  then,  the  brother  of  General  Buonaparte, 
every  eye  was  turned;  The  proces  verbal  was  read»  and 
all  were  eftger  to  speak.  The  president  arose,  and  read 
the  decree  from  the  council  of  ancients,  which  removed 
the  legislative  body  to  tbe  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  A  vio- 
lent clamour  instantly  arose :  the  president  declared 
tbe  sitting  dissolTed,  amidst  a  strong  opposition ;  and 
he  immediately  quitted  tbe  ball,  with  several  of  the 
members  who  were  attached  to  the  bew  order  of  affiiirs. 

The  day  after  this  extraordinary  revolution,  tbe  castle 
of  St  Cloud  was  surrounded  by  troops  in  the  morning 
before  day-light.  In^  cottfbrmtty  to  the  decree  6f  the 
council  of  ancients,  that  body,  and  the  council  of  .five 
hundred,  were  to  hold  their  sittings  there  at  noon.  By 
that  time,  the  memberii  had  repaired  thither  in  great 
numbers.  Every  avenue  being  strictly  guarded,  the 
deputies  could  not  pass  "without  shewing  their  medal ; 
only  a  few  other  individuals,  who  bad  tickets, .were  per- 
mitted to  enter  witli  themV  The'  sittings,  which  had 
been  appointed  for  twelve,  did  not  take  place  tiU  two 
o'clock,  owing  to  the  preparations  of  the  workmen  not 
being  completed. 

The  debates  were  opened  in  the  council  of  five  bun-* 
dred,  by  a  speech  from  Cfaudin,  proposing  a  committee 
of  seven  n>embers,  to  take  into  consideration  die  best 
means  of  providing  for  the  public  safety.  This  motion 
was  no  sooner  made  than  several  members  of  the  Ja« 


cobin  party  darted  forward  into  the  tribun^,  ijl  eager 
to  be  heard.  The  cry  of  "  Dotvn  with  Dietaiora !  ** 
became  general :  others  exclaimed,  "^  TJie  Con$tiiution 
or  Death!  we  are  not  afraid  of'  bqjfonetSf  we  will  die 
at  our  poBt!^  and  some  propese<)  that  every  member 
should  take  a  fresh  oath  to  preserFe  tbe.qonptitation, 
The  members  of  the  o^ier  party  wer^  ib^  niuch  thrown 
off  their  guard,  that  the  qry  of  «  Vive  la  Congtitmio^r' 
became  general,  and  the  motion  for  taking  th?  oath 
was  agreed  to»  This  was  a  gre^at  victory  for  the  Ja- 
cobins; it  gave  them  time,  which  was  all  they  wanted^ 
Tbe  ceremony  of  renewimg  the  oath  toqk  up  twx>  hoarsi 
and  when  this  was  over,  various  propositions  were  made 
and  discussed  amidst  great  confusio^^  all  tending 
against  the  new  order  of  tbii^« 

Buonaparte  being  informed  of  tbe  tumultuous  dis- 
cussions, becai^e  violently  agitated.  He  hastened  to 
Uie  council  of  ancients.;'  and,  having  left  his  arms  in 
an  anti-chambert  .entered  the  assembly,  and  requested 
permission  to  address  the  sitting.  Leave  was  given; 
and  he  spoke  to  the  following  effect: 

** Representatives  of  the.  People!— You  are.  placed 
in  no  c6m\Aofk  circumstances;  you  are  on  the  mouth  of 
a  volcano,  which  i»  ready  to  devour  you.  Permit  me 
to  speak  t<ryou  with  the.  frankness  of  a  soldier  and  the 
candour  of  a  citizen,  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country  ;^  and  suspend,  I  beseech  you,  youi;  judgi^epts, 
until  1  have  finished  what  I  b^ve  to  say. 

**I  was  living  peaceably  at  Paris  when  I  received 
your  decree,  which  informed  me  of  your  dangers^  and 
I  hastened  to  your  assistance,  with  my  brother-soldi.em. 
Is  not  the  blood  which  we  have  shed  in  bgtti^.a  suffi-* 
cient  proof  of  our  devoted  attachment  to  the  republic, 
of  our  pure  and  disinterested  motives  f  Have  they, 
who  dare  to  lift  th^ir  voices  against  us,  given  similar 
pledges?  As  a  reward  for  our  services,  they  load  us 
with  calumnies,  and  talk  of  a  modern  Cfess^r,  a  second 
Cromwell.  They  speak  of  a  military  government,  and 
a  conspiracy*  Alas !  tbe  most,  dangerous  of  all  conspi- 
racies is:  that  which  surrounds  us  every  whcir^,-r-that 
of  the  public  misery,  which  continues  tp  increase. 

^  It  would  be  sacrilegious  to  attempt  the  diestruction 
of  a  represenftitive.  government  in  the  agia  of  know- 
ledge and  liberty.  No  one  but  a  madman  would  ate 
tempt  to  ruin  the  success  of  a  republic  over  all  the 
royalty  tff  Europe,  after  having  supported  it  with  so 
much  glory  and  peril  as  I  have  done«  Have:not  igno- 
rance, folly,  and  treason,  reigned  long  enough  in  qur 
fcountry  ?  ha^e  they  not  committed  sufficient  ravages  ? 
what  dass  has  not,  in  turn,  suffered  by  them?  Have 
not  FVenchmen  been  long  enough  divided  into  parties^ 
eager  and  desirous  to  oppress  each  oth^f  The  time  k^^ 
at  length  arrived  to  put  an  end  to  these  disasters*  - 
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You  have  charged  me  to  present  you  with  the  meanst 
and  I  will  not  deceive  your  expectations. 

^  Had  I  cherished  any  personal  or  ambitious  objects 
—had  I  wished  to  crush  the  liberty  of  my  country — 
had  I  designed  to  usurp  the  supreme  authority,  I  should 
not  have  obeyed  the  orders  you  gave  me;  I  should 
have  had  no  occasion  for  the  mandate  of  the  senate. 
More  than  once,  in  extremely  favourable  circumstances, 
have  I  been  called  to  assume  tHe  reins  of  government 
After  our  triumphs  in  Italy,  I  was  invited  to  it  by  the 
desire  of  the  nation,  by  the  request  of  my  comrades, 
and  by  that  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  oppressed 
in  my  absence— of  the  soldiers  who  are  still  obliged  to 
carry  on  a  most  horrible  war  in  the  departments,  which 
wisdom  and  order  had  tranquillized,  and  which  folly 
and  treason  have  rekindled. 

'*The  country  has  not  a  more  zealous  defender  than 
myself;  I  am  entirely  devoted  to  the  execution  of  your 
orders ;  but  it  is  on  you  alone  that  its  safety  depends — 
for  the  directory  is  no  more.  Four  of  the  magistrates 
who  composed  it  have  given  in  their  resignations; 
dangers  press  hard ;  the  evil  augments :  the  minister 
of  police  has  just  informed  me,  that,  in  La  Vendue, 
several  places  have  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chouans.  The  council  of  ancients  is  infested  with 
great  power,  but  it  is  also  animated  by  still  greater 
wisdom;  consult  that  alone,  consider  the  near  approach 
of  dangers,  and  prevent  anarchy.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  two  objects  for  which  we  have  made  so 
many  sacrifices — rliberty  and  equality.  Liberty  alone 
is  dear  to  me,  and  I  never  wish  to  serve  any  faction  or 
party  whatever.  I  wish  to  serve  the  French  people 
.  alone.  Let  us  not  then  be  divided.  Unite  your  wis- 
dom  and  your  firmness  to  the  force  which  surrounds 
me,  and  I  will  devote  myself  to  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public.'* 

^And  of  the  Constitution!''  exclaimed  Moreau  de 
li'Yonne. 

^The  CanatittUion  /"  exclaimed  Buonaparte.  <^Does 
it  become  you  to  name  it?  What  is  it  liut  a  heap  of 
ruins  ?  Has  it  not  been  successively  the  sport  of  every 
party  ?  Have  you  not  trampled  upon  it  on  the  18th 
Fructidor,  the  S8th  Floreal,  and  28th  Prairial  ?— The 
X  Constitution !  Has  not  every  kind  of  tyranny  been  ex- 
ercised in  its  name  since  the  day  of  its  establishment  ? 
Who  has  been,  or  who  can  be,  safe  under  it  ?  Jb  not 
its  insufficiency  manifested  by  the  numerous  crimes 
which  have  been  committed  in  its  name,  even  by  those 
who  are  swearing  to  it  a  contemptuous  fidelity  ?  All 
the  rights  t»f  the  people  have  been  indignantly  violated. 

''To  re-establish  those  rights  on  a  firm  foundation, 
we  must  labour  to  consolidate  the  republic  and  liberty 
^f  France^ 


^  As  soon  as  these  objects  are  attained,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  country  shall  have  subsided,  I  will  abdicate 
the  command  which  has  been  committed  to  me,  and 
will  become  the  supporting  arm  of  the  magistracy, 
whom  you  may  think  proper  to  nominate." 

Cornudei  here  eagerly  confirmed  the  assertions  of 
Buonaparte ;  and  observed,  I  am  acquainted  with  some 
criminal  opinums  that  are  entertained  of  the  general, 
which  can  only  be  developed  and  discussed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  strangers."    , 

The  spectators  were  ordered  to  withdraw;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  hall  was  cleared,  Buonaparte  continued — 

^  Criminal  opinions !  I  could  reveal  to  you  circum- 
stances which  would  instantly  confound  my  calumnia- 
tors. But  it  is  enough  to  tell  you,  that  even  two  of  your 
late  magistrates — the  directors  Barras  and  Monlins, 
themselves,  advised  me  to  subvert  the  goverfiment,  and 
put  myself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  I  repulsed  these 
overtures,  because  liberty  is  dearer  to  me  than  lire. 
Several  factions  havis  tendered  me  their  services,  but  I 
have  rejected  all  their  overtures  as  unworthy  the  ear  ol 
a  republican. 

^  I  speak  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier.  I  am  ai 
stranger  to  the  art  of  eloquence ;  I  have  always  followed 
the  Grod  of  War,  and  Fortune  and  the  God  of  War  are 
with  me.  Be  not  afraid,  Representatives  of  the  People, 
of  criminal  plots ;  I  and  my  brave  comrades  shall  ever 
be  ready  to  defend  you  and  the  republic*'  (Glancinff 
his  eye  towards  the  soldierSj  who  were  on  duty  within 
the  halL)  **I  appeal,  fellow-soldiers,"  said  he,  ^to 
you — ^you,  before  whom  the  Jacobins  desire  to  make 
me  appear  as  the  enemy  of  liberty — you,  grenadiers, 
whose  caps  I  see— you,  soldiers,  whose  bayonets  I  have 
so  often  directed  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  to  their  Msting  disgrace,  and  which  you  have 
so  often  employed  in  theToundation  of  several  repub- 
lics— ^I  entreat  you  to  turn  those  bayonets  against  my 
own  breast,  if  ever  you  behold  meahandon  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

*<  Representatives  of  the  people!  I  conjure  yon  to 
adopt  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  to  save 
the  country." 

After  this  address,  Buonaparte  hastened  to  the  coun- 
cil of  five  hundred,  who  were  engaged  in  violent  dis- 
cussion, when  he  entered  their  hall,  unarmed,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  few  grenadiers  without  arms,  and  who 
waited  within  the  door.  He  advanced  towards  the  top 
of  the  hall,  and  the  council  was  instantly  in  motion* 
^  A  Oeneral  here !"  exclaimed  they:  ^  What  does  Buo- 
naparte  want  with  us  ?  ,  This  is  not  his  place."  Some 
of  the  members  flew  to  the  tribunes ;  others  hastened 
towards  Buonaparte,  vehemently  exclaiming,  *^  No  cfie-i 
tators  I  Down  mth  the  Tyrant !  Down  wiih  him  i  KtU 
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Jdwh  kill  AtM  /''  He  wag  pushed  back,  and  etruck  at. 
Sereral  membera  of  the  council  drew  poniards  and 
pistols;  and  Arena, ^  native  of  Corsica,  aimed  a  blow 
at  him  with  a  dagg^er.  A  grenadier,  bowever,  parried 
it  with  bis  arm,  and  was  woonded.  By  another  blow 
Napoleon  was  wounded  in  the  cheek. 

The  president,  Lucien  Buonaparte,  with  great  diffi-r- 
culty  obtained  leave  to  speak:  **  The  general,*'  said  he, 
**  has,  undoubtedly,  no  other  design  than  to  acquaint 
the  council  with  the  present  situ^on  of  affairs."  Loud 
clamours  and  menaces  prevented  his  being  heard  any 
further;  and  Buonaparte  was  so  overpowered  by  the 
number  of  those  who  rushed  forward  to  attack  him, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  falling,  when  General  Le* 
febvre  rushed  into  the  hall  with  a  body  of  armed  gre- 
nadiers, who  surrounded  him,  and  carried  him  out. 

When  the  soldiers  had  escorted  him  to  the  outside 
of  the  hall,  be  hastened  to  the  court  of  the  castle, 
where  the  troops  were  drawn  up,  and  instantly  address- 
ed them:  ^Soldiers!"  said  he,  ^< every  body  thought 
that  the  council  of  five  hundred  would  save  the  coun- 
try ;  but,  instead  of  that,  I  have  seen  only  a  furious 
and  outrageous  mob,  ready  to  destroy  me.  I  have 
some  enemies:  comrades,  may  I  rely  on  youf — ^"  Yes, 
yes,**  they  replied :  *'  Long  live  Buonaparte !  ** 

The  troops,  having  been  addressed  by  Lucien  Buo- 
naparte and  General  Serrurier,  were  now  ordered  to 
enter  the  hall  of  the  council  of  .five  hundred;  and  the 
commanding  officer  exclaimed — ^*  General  Buonaparte 
commands  us  to  clear  the  hall."  The  grenadiers  ad- 
vanced, and  filled  the  first  half  of  the  hall ;  the  other 
half  was  occupied  by  the  deputies  <who  did  not  retire, 
and  who  had  crowded  round  the  president's  chair.  A 
member,  called  Talot,  said  to  the  noldiers — *^  What  are 
you,  soldiers  f  You  are  the  gqasdNivi  of  the  national 
representation ;  and  you  dare  to  menace  its  safety  and 
independence!''  The  drums  now  beat,  and  the  voices 
of  the  members  could  not  be  heard.  The  grenadiera 
then  brought  their  muskets  to  the  charge,  and  a  dread- 
ful scene  of  alarm  and  dismay  was  exhibited  by  the 
deputies,  who,  in  their  haste  to  escape  from  the  bay- 
onets of  the  soldiers,  choked  up  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  tumbled  over  one  another.  The  chamber 
was  soon  cleared,  amidst  the  acclamations  by  the  sol- 
diers of  ^  Lang  live  the  Republic;  Lang  Htf^  Buanor 
parte  /"  and  the  deputies  were  received  on  the  outside 
bj  the  hootings  and  hisses  of  the  people. 

Both  councils  met  again  the  ensuing  evening,  though 
of  that  of  five  hundred  not  more  than  two*thirds  of  the 
members  were  present.  The  council  of  five  hundred 
DOW  passed  a  resolution — ^^  That  the  directory,  existed 
no  longer;  that  sixty  members  should  be  excluded 
from  that  assembly;  and  that  a  consular  executive 


committee,  consisting  of -the  ex>directors,  Sieyes  and 
Ducos,  together  with  General  Buonaparte,  under  the 
title  of  consuls  of  the  French  republic^  should  be  pro- 
visionally formed,  and  invested  with  a  full  directorial 
a^ority'' 

It  was  also  resolved,  ihat  an  intermediate  comoiiites 
should  be  formed,  consisting  of  twenty-five  membem 
from*  each  of  the  two  councilsy^  and  who  should  be 
chosen  immediately  during  that  present  sitting. 

These  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  council  of  ancients ; 
and,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  announced  their 
approbatiott  of  it.  The  three  emisub  then  proceeded 
to  the  council  of  five  hundred,  in  order  to  >be  sworn 
into  their  new  office. 

Thus  was  accomplished  a  revolution,  which  placed 
Buonaparte  at  the  head  of  thirty  millions  of  people : 
for  although  two  others  were  associated  with  him,  yet, 
in  point  of  fact,  their  power  and  influence  were  merely 
nominal. 

Buonaparte,  now  elevated  to  the  first  office  in  the 
state,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  pro- 
fessing, an  ardent  desire  of  putting  a  termination  to  the 
horrors  of  war.  This,  -  however,  as  be  bad  probably 
anticipated,  produced  no  efifect;  and  he  therefore  made 
immediate -and  formidable  preparations  against  Italy, 
in  which. the  French  had  recently  experienced  some 
disasters.  Here  his  arms  were  crowned  with  the  usual 
success; — the  memorable  passage  of  Mount  St.  Gothard 
overwhelmed  his  enemies  with  astonishmeat ; — all  the 
troops  who  opposed  him  were  successively  defeated, 
and  the  conqaeror  was  received  at  Milan  with  acclama- 
tions; having  announced  his  design  of  forming  a  pro- 
vitionary  government  for  the  Cisalpine  republic,  which 
was  to  be  re-cM'ganized  as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. The  subsequent  battle  of  Marengo  added  new 
trophies  toihe  French  republic,  and  completely  decidad 
the  Italian  campaign ;  the  Austrian  general  being  com- 
pelled to  solicit  an  armistice  which  led  to  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

The  victories  of  the  French  arms,  under  Buonaparte 
in  Italy,  and  under  Moreau  in  Germany,  were  cele- 
brated on  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution^  of  the  14th 
of  July,  with  unusual  splendour.  Upon  thib  occasion 
the  standards  taken  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  by 
the  army  of  Italy,  were  formally  presepted  to  the  eon« 
suls,  by  Generals  Lasne  and  Berthier,  accompanieiL  by 
appropriate  speeches. 

In  answer  to  the  fulsome  adulation  that  was  constantly 
oflfered  to  him,  Buonaparte  took  occasion  to  let  the* 
people  know  they  had  not  yet  offered  bim  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  his  price  ;  and  he,  very  early,  dropped  a 
hint  of  bis  expecting  some  greater  reward  of  hia  ser<^ 
vices  than  what  they  had  already  lionferred;  for  h^  d^* 
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clarecl  lo  a  committee  whkh  bad  been  sent  to  bim, 
**  Tbat,  ^fter  tbe  time  of  his  consulsbip  was  expired* 
aod  for  a  year  longer,  he  would  accept  nothing  from 
the  people;  but  if,  subsequent  to  that  period,  they 
should  choose  to  apply  to  him  the  article  of  the  consti- 
tttlion,  which  decrees  that  some  great  recompense  shall 
be  given  to  those  warriors  who  have  signalized  them- 
selves in  defence  of Mhe  republic^  he  would  then  accept 
their  kindness  with  gratitude/' 

The  popularity  of  Napoleon,  however,  did  not  pre- 
Tent  many  plots  from  being  batched  agrainst  him ;  one 
of  whi^  pai»ticolarly  esciied  the  public  attention.  Ge- 
neral Arena,  the  cousin  and  early  benefactor  of  Buona- 
parte and  his  family,  had  expressed  himself  very  freely 
against  the  first-consul,  complaining  of  his  ingratitude 
to  himself,  for  his  former  services,  not  only  to  him,  but 
to  his  mother  and  sisters.  Of  Arena,  Napoleon  bad 
strong  suspicions;  and  he  accordingly  employed  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Harel,  a  tool  of  the  police,  as  a: 
spy  upon  his  actions.  At  this  period,  both  Harel  and 
Arena  visited  a  man  of  the  name  of  Demerville,  an 
author,  formerly  secretary  to  Barrere;  and  at  bis  lodg- 
ings a  plot  was  contrived  against  tbe  life  ef  the  first- 
4Hinsul.  The  party  then  consisted  of  two  Italians  of 
the  name  of  Diana,  a  poet,  and  Garacchi,  a  statuary, 
together  with  Tupino  le  Brun,  a  painter.  After  a  few 
meetings,  it  was  agreed  upon  lo  assassinate  the  consul 
as  he  came  from  the  opera,  and  the  party  were  all  to 
be  provided  with  daggers  and  pistols.  This  plot  was 
soon  known  to  the  police  through  one  of  the.  pretended 
conspirators,  the  informer  Harel.  When  the  signal:  was 
given  to  arrest  them  at  the  Opera-house,  only  three 
were  there,  Tupino  and  the  two  Italians,  and  only  one 
of  these  had  a  dagger  in  his  pocket;  and  even  be  was 
not  on  the  same  side  of  the  house  where  Buonaparte  sat, 
bat  was  standing  in  the^posite  lobby.  Of  the  others. 
Arena  and  Demerville  were  at  home;  but  the  latter  was 
arrested  tbe  next  day,  thoogh  it  was  not  until  five  days 
after  that  Arena  was  taken  up,  and  then  only  in  conse- 
quence of  surrendering  himself;  for  be.  knew  that  it 
was  rumoured  in  Paris,  that  he  was  in  the  plot  of  those 
peraens  arrested  at  die  Opera-house,  and  therefore 
wrote  to  Fouch^  respecting  it.  Upon  this,  Foucb^ 
wished  the  matter  to  rest  where  it  did ;  but  Arena,  not 
content  with  this  letter  to  the  minister,  also  wrote  to 
Napoleon;  when  he  was  ordered  to  appear  at  the  public 
police^ofBce,  and  was  there  arrested. 

When  the  prisoners  were  pipt  upon  their  trial,  the 
first  evidence  brought  forward  was  their  own  confession 
at  the  police-office;  but  to  this  they  objected,  as  it  was 
obtained  from  them  by  force.  In  fact,  at  the  firet  ex- 
amination, when  Oaracchi  did  not  answer  a  question . 
aooording  to  tbe  wishes  of  the  mtertogating  officer,  a 


pistol  was  presented  to  'has  head,  and  *he  was  obliged 
to  give  such  an  answer  as  inculpated  himself.  On  the 
trial,  M.  Viletti,  the  interpreter,  was  called  on  to  con- 
firm this  statement;  and  as  that  gentleman  manfoUy 
told  the  truth,  he  was  immediately  dismissed  from  bis 
situation  at  the  police-office,  and  the  unfortunate  pri- 
soners were  found  guilty  upon  those  extorted  confes- 
sions, backed  by  HarePs  testtipony.  It  is  rather  a  cu- 
rious fact,  that  they  were  all! guillotined,  except  Diana, 
who  was  acquitted,  but  afterw^nls  banished,  though 
he  was  the  person  that  had  the  4agger  at  the  Opera- 
house. 

This  plot  was  soon  after  folbwed  by  another,  of  a 
more  terrible  description.  It  appeamihat,  on  the  24th 
of  December,  as  Buonaparte  was  on:  his  way  to  the 
theatre,  a  violent  explosion  broke  the  windows  of  his 
carriage,  and  killed  several  persons,  iiesides  wounding 
many  others. .  The  plan  itself  seemsvfo  havs  been  in- 
genioiusly  contrived;  the  conspira^ns  having  filled  a 
barrel  with  combustibles,  and  pJ^dTia  rifle-gun  also 
within-side  of  it,  the  whole  beingifii^d  upon  a  cart  in 
a  narrow  street,  so  as  to  obstnick  (he  consul's  passage. 
On  this  occasion,  Buonaparte  escaped  death  only  by  a 
miracle;  and  owed  bis  life  to  his. coachman,  who  ifex^ 
terously  drove  past  the  cart  which  was  intended*  to. 
impede  his  progress.  .  ^.  . 

This  plot  afiTorded  Buonaparte  ^an.opportuitity  of' get- 
ting rid  of  some  troublesome  persons,  whom  he  sus- 
pected, not  less  than  one  hundred  and  ihirty  of  whom 
were  transported  to  Cayenne  Mby  ameasn're  of  high 
police,''  such  as,  in  formed  tarns  a£  ibvblutionary  des- 
potism, had  been  styled  «•  measures  of  general  safety." 

Early  in  the  year  1801^  hostilities  re-commenced  be- 
tween the  Fi^n^h  andilhiB  impieiialists ;  but,  oatbe  6th 
of  February,  a,  new  af'Miatice.  was  concluded  at  Lune- 
ville,  and  this  was  followed,  npnn  the  9th  of  tbe  same 
month,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  laid  the  continent 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Franoe. .   * 

Na(toleon  now  socceeded,^  b/ bis  intrigues  with  <'the 
norChetn:  powers^  .in  raisibg'ia^  maritime  confedet^cy 
against  England ;  but  this<  wafa  soon  dissolved  by  ibe 
successful  attack  of  the  celebsatad  Nelson  on  Copen- 
hagen. At  length,  the  peace  of  Amiens  put  an  end  to 
hostilities  on  all  sides;  and  Buonaparte  was  acknow- 
ledged by  every  potoer  in  Europe  as  iirst^nsul  of 
France ;  and  his  authority  was  so  well  ^consolidated, 
that  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  the- cause  of  tbe 
Bourbons. 

Buonsparte  now  concluded  a  concordat  with  the 
Pope,  the  object  of  which  was  to  re-model  tbe  GalK- 
can  church,  that  the  re-establishment  of  tbe  Catbolie 
religion  might  aid  the  consolidation  of  tbe  consolar 
power*    By  this  concordat,  >  the- episcopal  sees  were  all 
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to  be  filled  up,  not  hy  the  ancient  bishops,  but  by  per- 
sons presented  to  tbem  by  Buonaparte,  and  of  course 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Roman  pontiflT.  This  measure 
was  bifl^hly  acceptable  to  the  people  of  France,  as  it 
gave  a  consolidation  to  the  revolutionary  changes  of 
property,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  sales  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical lands  throughout  the  republic.  It  also 
served  as  a  prop  to  the  first-consul's  usurpation ;  and 
be  who  had  formerly  boasted  of  bein^  a  disciple  oC 
Mahomet,  of  destroying  the  Pope,  and  overturning  the 
Christiau  religion,  now  bad  the  eflProntery  to  acknow* 
ledge  to  his  own  creatures  in  his  councils  of  state,  that 
these  proceedings  in'  favour  of  religion  were  merely 
to  gratify  the  majority  of  the  French  people,  and  to 
consolidate  the  public  opinion  in  his  own  behalf.  Nay, 
be  is  said  to  have  gone  even  further  in  the  explanation 
of  his  motives;  for  some  of  his  confidants  having  ob- 
jected to  the  concordat.  Napoleon  asked  them,  *^Do 
you,  then,  make  no  account  of  a  clergy  who  will  pray 
every  day  for  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and  of  bishops 
who  will  be  obliged  by  their  oaths  to  reveal  all  plots 
against  it  ?^ 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  between  France  and  England,  Napoleon  contrived 
to  add  fresh  honours  to  those  he  already  possessed ;  he 
was  now  invested  with  the  presidency  of  the  Italian  re- 
public in  a  sitting  of  the  Cisalpine  Consulta,' which  be 
himself  had  convoked  for  the  purpose  at  Lyons.  His 
reception,  on  this  occasion,  was  very  splendid;  he  was 
received  with  great  parade,  being  met  by  a  goard  of 
honour  formed  of  the  young  men  of  the  best  families, 
all  dressed  in  the  most  superb  style.  No  sooner  had 
he  returned  to  Paris,  than  be  formally  announced  to 
the  several  European  powers  his  elevation  to  Ibis  dig- 
Xiity. 

The  ambition  of  the  subject  of  this  biographical 
sketch  begat)  now  to  shew  itself  in  a  striking  manner. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  honours  he  already  enjoyed,  and 
the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  he  boldly 
aimed  at  the  consulship  for  life ;  and  his  first  step  to- 
wards this  was  to  cause  his  emissaries  to  agitate  the 
question,  ^  What  gratitude  is  due  to  the  hero  who  has 
achieved  so  much  national  glory,  and  conferred  upon 
France  so  many  benefits) "  Some  members  of  the  tri- 
bunate proposed,  that  be  should  be  re-appointed  to  the 
supreme  power  for  five  years  longer ;  whilst  the  con- 
servative senate,  imagining  that  they  were  conferring 
upon  him  the  highest  honour,  talked  of  extending  his 
oflice  to  the  space  of  ten  years ;  which  accordingly 
took  place,  as  far  as  a  resolution  would  go.  But  so 
little  satisfied  was  Buonaparte  with  this,  that,  three 
months  after,  he  obtained  this  office  for  life ;  having, 
with  great  ingenuity,  contrived  to  make  an  appeal  to 


the  people,  which  appeal  was  put  m  these  word»— - 
*^  Shall  Napoleon  Buonaparte  he  declared  consul  for 
life?'* 

In  every  commune  registers  were  opened  with  this 
question,  and  with  space  for  signatures  of  acceptance 
or  denial ;  but  the  time  allowed  was  so  short,  that  few 
cbuld  have  opportunities  of  denying  it,  if  they  dared; 
whilst  the  names  that  were  signed  as  acceptances  being 
added  to  those  who  did  not  sign  at  all,  were  considered 
as  a  majority  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  the  question. 
Upon  summing  up  the  signatures,  it  appeared  that 
three  millions  had  voted  for  it,  and  8(me  hundreds 
against  it. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  suflTrages  of  the  people 
Napoleon  went  a  step  further  than  their  votes ;  for,  by 
an  obsequious  resolution  of  the  conservative  senate,  it 
was  declared,  that  he  should  have  liberty  to  appoint 
his  own  successor;  thus  rendering  his  consulate  com- 
pletely hereditary,  and  placing  him  in  the  situation  of 
a  sovereign  prince,  with  a  territory  that  exceeded  any 
thing  ever  known  in  Europe  since  the  establishment  of 
the  balance  of  power.  About  the  same  time,  by  dint 
of  intrigue,  he  also  obtained  the  title  of  Mediator  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation. 

in  the  month  of  February,  1803,  a  most  addaciops 
overture  was  made  by  an  agent  of  Buonaparte,  \p  Louis 
XVIII,  at  Warsaw,  for  the  resignation  of  that  monarch's 
right  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  proposal  was,  that, 
for  bis  resignation,  the .  fallen  monar/ch  should  receive 
indemnities  fr6m  Buonaparte,  and  even  a  splendid 
establishment.  The  answer  of  the  king,  which  has 
been  equally  admired. for  its  moderation  and  dignity, 
was  to  the  following  eflfect : 

^*I  am  far  from  being  inclined  to  confound  M.  Buo- 
naparte with  those  who  have  preceded  him.  I  think 
highly  of  his  valour,  and  of  his  military  talents.  Nei- 
ther do  I  feel  ungrateful  for  many  acts  of  his  admini- 
stration ;  for  "v^hatever  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  my 
people,  shall  always  be  dear  to  my  heart.  He  is  de« 
ceived,  however,  if  he  imagines  that  he  can  induce  me 
to  forego  my  claims ;  for,  otherwise,  he  himself  would 
confirm  and  establish  tbem,  could  they  be  called  in 
question,  by  the  very  step  he  has  now  taken. 

*'  I  cannot  pretend  to  know  what  may  be  tbe  inten- 
tions of  tbe  Almighty  respecting  my  race  and  myself; 
but  I  am  well  aware  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
me  by  the  rank  to  which  be  was  pleased  I  should  be 
born.  As  a  Christian,  I  shall  continue  to  fulfil  these 
obligations  to  my  last  breath.  As  a  descendant  of  St« 
Louis,  I  shall  endeavour  to  imitate  his  example,  by  re- 
specting myself— even  in  captivity  and  chains*  As  a 
successor  of  Francis  I.,  I  shall  at  least  aspire  to  say 
with  him-^ITe  have  hit  every  thing  bui  our  honour^ 
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On  the  Sd  of  March,  the  kiagr  wrote  to  Monsiear, 
ftcqaaiDting  him  with  what  had  passed,  and  instructed 
him  to  communicate  the  same  to  the  princes  of  the 
blood  who  were  in  England,  taking  charge  himself  to 
inform  such  of  them  respecting  it  who  did  not  reside  in 
that  country.  On  the  22d  of  April,  Monsieur  called  a 
meeting  of  the  princes,  who  signed  an  adhesion  to  the 
answer  of  the  king. 

It  afterwards  appeared,  that,  on  the  I9th  of  March, 
the  same  envoy,  pureuant  to  the  orders  which  he  had 
receired,  waited  again  upon  the  king:  there  was  no 
longer  any  question  about  the  substance  of  his  ma- 
jesty's answer,  but  some  alterations  were  intimated  re- 
specting the  terms  in  which  the  form  of  the  answer 
should  be  couched :  apprehensions  seemed  to  be  felt, 
lest  it  should  so  far  irritate  the  usurper  as  to  prompt 
him  to  exert  his  influence  in  order  to  aggravate  the 
misfortunes  of  the  king.  His  majesty,  however,  ob- 
served, that  **  he  should  make  no  alteration  in  his  an- 
swer, which  was  as  moderate  as  could  be  expected, 
and  that  Buonaparte  could  not  be  justified  in  complain- 
ing of  it,  since,  if  indeed  it  had  treated  him  as  a  rebel 
and  an  usurperp  it  would  have  told  him  no  more  Man 
the  truth.'* 

Upon  this,  certain  dangers  were  hinted  to  him — 
•<What  dangers?''  observed  the  king.  << Ill-minded 
persons  may  require  that  I  withdraw  from  the  asylum 
that  is  granted  to  me,  I  will  pity  the  sovereign  who 
may  deem  himself  compelled  to  take  such  a  part ;  and 
I  will  withdraw."  No !  that  is  not  it ;  but  may  it  not 
be  apprehended  that  Buonaparte  will  make  it  a  point 
with  certain  powers  to  deprive  the  Compte  de  Lille  of 
the  assistance  they  now  afford  him?-p-«<I  do  not  dread 
,  poverty,''  rejoined  the  king.  "  Were  it  necessary,  I 
would  eat  black  bread  with  m^  family  and  my  faithful 
servants :  but  do  not  be  alarmed ;  I  shall  never  be  re- 
duced to  that  extremity.  I  have  another  resource  to 
rely  upon,  which  I  do  not  thinjs:  proper  to  resort  to  as 
long  as  I  have  powerful  friends;  and  that  is,  to  make 
known  my  situation  in  France,  and  to  stretch  out  ray 
hand,  not^-nq  never,  to  a  gpvemment  of  usurpation, 
—but  to  my  faithful  subjects ;  and,  rely  upon  it,  I  shall 
soon  be  richer  than  I  aip  now." 

The  emissary  employed  on  this  occasion  was  said  to 
lie  the  commandant  De  Meyer,  ai|  officer  in  the  Prus- 
sian service,  and  engaged  in  this  service  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  at  the  instance  of  Buonaparte.  The  over- 
tare,  however,  left  no  doubt  on  the  n)inds  of  persons 
of  discernment  that  Buonaparte  had  a  still  further  ob- 
ject in  view ;  an  object  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
peace  or  welfare  of  the  French  nation,  or  with  any 
principle  even  remotely  connected  with  republicanism. 
That  object  was  subsequently  manifested;  the  tyrant 


unmasked  himself;  and  cnoee  infatuated  beings  who 
considered  him  as  the  friend  of  liberty,  were  com- 
pletely undeceived. 

Another  plot  was  now  detected :  the  principal  per- 
sons concerned  in  which  were  Picheg^u,  Georges,  and 
Lajollais,  a  friend  of  Pichegru ;  General  Moreau  had, 
to  a  certain  extent,  implicated  himself  with  Pichegru, 
having  had  some  secret  interviews  with  him  at  Paris. 

This  plot  was  discovered  by  the -seizure  of  an  agent 
of  the  conspirators,  on  his  return  from  England :  upon 
which  the  various  persons  accused  were  instantly  ar- 
rested, with  the  exception  of  Pichegru  and  Georges, 
who  contrived  to  remain  unknown  in  the  capital ;  and, 
on  the  I7th  of  the  month,  the  grand  judge,  minister  ol 
justice,  made  his  report  on  the  subject.  No  sooner  wai 
this  read  in  the  tribunate,  than  the  president  proposed 
that  the  assembly  should  declare  itself  responsible  foi 
the  life  of  Napoleon,  which  alone  secured  to  France 
her  glory  and  her  prosperity. 

Pichegru  was  soon  afterwards  apprehended ;  and  i:- 
law  was  passed,  making  the  concealment  of  GecHges  i 
capital  offence :  every  means  were  also  adopted  by  th« 
police  to  secure  him,  and  all  who  were  denounced  a» 
bis  accomplices.  Early  in  March,  Georges  was  arrest 
ed,  whilst  attempting  to  escape  from  Paris,  but  not 
before  he  had  killed  oiie  police-oflicer,  and  wounded 
another  of  those  who  sprung  forward  to  seize  him. 
The  conspirators  were  soon  afterwards  brought  to  trial. 
Georges  and  a  few  others  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted ;  Pichegru  was  assassinated  in  prison,  and  then 
said  to  have  perished  by  suicide ;  and  Moreau  was  ba- 
nished to  America, 

But  a  more  illustrious  victim  now  fell  a  sacrifice  tc 
the  cruel  jealousy  of  the  first-consul.  This  was  the 
Duke  D'Enghien;  of  whom  Buonaparte  repeatedly 
observed,  that  the  only  individual  of  the  Bourbom 
from  whom  any  thing  could  be  feared,  then  resided  id 
an  obscure  manner  in  a  small  town  in  Germany.  This 
g^lant  but  unfortunate  young  prince  had  already  ae* 
quired  a  distinguished  reputation ;  as,  during  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  war,  he  had  served  under  his  brave 
grand-father^  the  Prince  of  Conde,  when  his  skill  and 
bravery  as  an  o9icer,  together  with  his  unbounded  ge* 
nerosity  and  humanity,  had  rendered  him  the  idol  o) 
his  friends,  and  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies. 
When  the  emigrant  army  was  disembodied,  the  duke 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  principality  of  Baden, 
choosing  flttenheim  as  his  abode,  where  he  lived  in 
the  society  of  a  few  select  friends,  occupying  himself 
with  study,  with  botany,  and  with  hunting,  and  solacing 
himself  in  the  tender  friendship  of  an  amiable  female 
to  whom  he  was  known,  to  be  married,  though  reasons 
of  state  forbade  a  public  avowal  or  that  Mt   o 
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Toiebdei*  his  plao  secure,  Nkpoleon  sent  a  detach- 
teent  of  cavalry  into  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden, 
trhcf  seized  the  duke,  together  with  several  other  indi- 
viduals, and  instantly  conveyed  them  to  Strasburgh, 
where  they  were  confined  in  the  citadel*  This  took 
{itace  on  the  15th  of  March,  1804,  in  defiance  of  all 
laws,  human  or  divine:  and  the  only  apology  which 
the  first-consul  thought  proper  to  offer  for  it  was  merely 
a  note  from  Talleyrand  to  the  elector's  ministers,  which 
Caulincourt  carried,  and  which  told  them  what  he  was 
going  to  do  for  the  arrest  of  some  emigrants,  whom  he 
accused  of  being  concerned  in  plots  against  his  life, 
and  whom  he  had  in  vain  requested  the  elector  to  dis- 
miss from  his  territories. 

Buonaparte  now  ordered  the  Duke  D'Enghien  to  be 
carried  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  and  brought  before 
a  military  tribunal  formed  by  Murat,  who  was  then  the 
military  goyernor  of  Paris. 

**  It  was  by  the  light  of  torches,"  says  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, ^  under  the  walls  of  a  dungeon,  that  the  grand- 
son of  the  great  Cond^  was  pronounced  guilty  of 
having  appeared  on  fields  of  battle :  convicted  of  this 
hereditary  crime,  sentence  was  immediately  passed 
upon  him.  In  vain  he  asked  to  speak  to  Buonaparte 
(O,  affecting  and  heroic  simplicity !) :  the  brave  young 
prince  was  one  of  the  greatest  admirers  of  the  military 
talents  of  his  murderer :  he  could  not  imagine  it  pos- 
sible for  a  captain  to  assassinate  a  soldier.  Although 
exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  he  was  forced  to 
desce^nd  into  the  ditches  of  'the  castle ;  he  there  saw  a 
^ave,  newly  dug;  he  was  stripped  of  his  coat;  a  lan- 
tern was  fastened  to  his  breast,  that  he  might  be  seen 
in  the  dark,  and  that  the  bullet  might  be  directed  with 
surer  aim  to  his  heart.  He  wished  to  g^*ve  his  watch  to 
his  executioners,  and  requested  them  to  transmit  the 
last  tokens  of  his  remembrance  to  his  friends :  but  his 
wishes  were  rudely  and  insultingly  refused.  The  com- 
mand to  fire  was  given;  the  Duke  D'Enghien  fell  with- 
out a  witness,  without  a  consolation,  in  the  midst  of 
his  native  country,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues 
from  Chantilly,  not  far  from  those  venerable  trees 
under  which  the  sainted  King  Louis  administered  jus- 
tice to  his  subjects,  in  the  very  prison  where  the  Prince 
de  Cond^  was  confined* 

^  The  young,  handsome,  brave,  and  last  ofllspring  of 
the  conqueror  of  Rocroy  met  death  as  the  great  Cond6 
would  have  met  it,  and  as  his  assassin  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  it.  His  body  was  secretly  buried,  and 
Bossuet  will  not  re-appear  eloquently  to  mourn  over 
bis  ashes. 

^  When  the  sentence  of  death  was  made  known  in 
Taris,  there  prevailed  an  emotion  of  horror  which  no 
one  dissembled.    People  asked  each  other  by  what 


right  a  Corsican  had  shed  the  noblest  and  the  purest 
blood  of  France  ?  Did  he  fancy  he  could  replace,  by 
his  semi-African  family,  the  French  family  which  he 
had  extinguished  ?  -  Military  men,  especially,  trembled 
with  horror.  The  name  of  Cond£  seemed  to  be  their 
exclusive  property,  and  the  representative  of  the  ho- 
nour of  the  French  army.  Their  grenadiers  had  fre- 
quently met  the  three  generations  of  heroes  in  the  heut . 
of  battle,  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  flie  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
and  the  Duke  D'Enghien;  they  had  even  wounded  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon :  but  the  sword  of  a  JFrenchman 
could  not  shed  the  whole  of  that  noble  blood ;  it  be- 
longed only  to  R foreigner  to  dry  up  its  sourcei" 

Buonaparte,  having  now  got  rid  of  all  those  whom 
he  supposed  capable  of  thwarting  his  ulterior  desi^rns, 
resolved  to  consummate  his  schemes  of  ambition.  The 
chief  magistracy  had  been,  conferred  on  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  ten  years.  To  secure  the  permanent 
exercise  of  sovereign  power,  he  afterwards  obtained 
an  extension  of  this  supreme  authority  for  life.  The 
executive  power,  although  in  reality  concentered  in 
himself,  was  apparently  divided  with  two  individuals, 
who  held  in  common  with  him  the  title  of  consul,  qua- 
lified with  a  slight  distinctive  denomination  of  subor- 
dinate rank.  The  title  of  first-consul  was,  besides, 
too  simple  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  dignified 
elevation  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  fortuitous 
circumstances.  Equally  ambitious  of  undivided  power 
and  titular  splendour,  he  now  aspired  to  imperial  dis- 
tinction; and  both  the  tribunate  and  the  senate  proved 
as  servile  and  obsequious  on  this  occasion  as  he  could 
have  wished.  Thus,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution  was  an  ob- 
scure individual  serving  in  the  armies  of  the  republic^ 
was  successively  promoted  to  the  highest  military  rank,  ' 
and,  after  having  usurped  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
state,  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
French!! 

In  order  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the  approaching 
coronation,  the  Pope,  notwithstanding  bis  age  and  in- 
firmities, was  commanded,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  winter,  to  pass  the  Alps,  in  order  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  consecration.  It  has  been  generally  re- 
ported, that  the  pontiff  manifested,  on  this  occasion,  a 
considerable  degree  of  reluctance;  but,  as  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  he  must  either  consent  or  sub-  ' 
mit  to  the  loss  of  his  dignities,  he  thought  proper  to 
comply.  In  the  early  part  of  November,  he  left  the 
Vatican,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  with  a  splendid 
retinue.  He  was  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  of  French 
troops,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  French  hussars  were 
ordered  to  meet  him  ob  the  frontiers  of  the  Frebch  ter-^ 
ritory.     The  cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  directed 
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prayers  to  be  oflered  uff  in  all  the  churches  for  the 
prosperous  journey  of  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh. 

It  may  be  proper  to  8tate»  that  the  following  account 
of  the  usurper's  coronatitm  is  given  frons  the  docu- 
ments of  the  French  : — 

^  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  on 
Sunday,  the  2d  of  December.  The  military  deputa- 
tions assembled  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  by  seven.  The 
deputations  from  the  different  tribunals  of  justice,  and 
the  functionaries,  invited  by  the  emperor,  met  at  the 
Palace  of  Justice  at  seven,  and  walked  to  the  church, 
where  they  arrived  before  eight.  They  were  succeeded 
by  the  senate,  the  council  of  state,  the  legislative  body, 
and  the  tribunate.  Each  of  these  bodies  was  escorted 
by  a  body  oS  cavalry.  The  diplomatic  corps  bad  a 
place  assigned  4hem  in  the  church.  The  pope  left  the 
Thuilleries  at  nine  o'clock,  attended  by  his  retinue, 
and,  at  ten,  the  departure  of  the  emperor  from  the 
palace  was  announced  by  a  discharge  of  artillery. 

^  The  pope  and  the  emperor,  instead  of  going  di- 
rectly to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  repaired  to  the 
archiepiscopal  palace ;  where  his  holiness  pronounced 
the  usual  prayers,  while  the  emperor  put  on  the  inap^ 
rial  robes.  They  afterwards  went  in  splendid  proces- 
sion to  the  church.  The  coronation  ornaments  of  Char" 
lemagne  were  borne  before  Buonaparte,  and  he  was 
preceded  by  Marshal  Serrurier,  carrying  the  ring  of 
the  empress  upon  a  cushion ;  Marshal  Moncey,  with  a 
basket  to  receive  the  mantle  of  the  empress ;  Marshal 
Murat,  with  the  empress's  crown ;  the  empress,  with 
the  imperial  mantle,  supported  by  the  princesses ; 
Marshal  Kellerman,  carrying  the  crown  of  Charle- 
magne; Marshal  Perignon,  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne; 
Marshal  Bernadotte,  the  collar  of  the  emperor;  Gene- 
ral Beauharnois,  his  majesty's  ring ;  Marshal  Berthier, 
the  imperial  robe;  and  the  grand  chamberlain,  the 
basket  to  receive  the  mantle  of  the  emperor. — Buona- 
parte then  entered  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  toiih  the 
crown  previously  placed  on  his  head  by  himself, 

**The  imperial  throne  and  the  altar  were  equi-dis- 
tant  from  the  centre  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  On 
the  imperial  throne  was  seated  the  emperor  in  his  orna- 
ments. The  empress,  on  his  right  hand,  was  seated  a 
step  lower,  in  an  arm-cbair.  The  princesses  were  on 
her  right  hand.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  emperor,  but 
two  steps  lower,'  were  seated  the  two  princes,  with  the 
two  dignitaries  of  the  empire  at  their  left  band.  The 
throne  on  which  the  pope  was  seated  was  raised  near 
the  altar.  At  the  moment  their  majesties  entered  the 
porch,  the  pope  descended  from  his  throne,  and,  ad- 
;rancing  to  the  altar,  sung  Veni  Creator.  Tlie  emperor 
and  empress  then  said  prayers  upon  their  cushions,  and 


were  immediately  divested  of  their  imperial  omamsnts. 
The  grand  elector  took  off  the  crown  from  his  majesty's 
head ;  the  arch-chancellor  took  from  him  the  band  of 
justice ;  other  grand  officers  stripped  him  of  the  impe- 
rial mantle,  while  he  himself  drew  his  sword,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  constable  of  the  empire.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  empress's  attendants  took  from  her  the 
imperial  mantle  and  ornaments ;  which,  with'  all  the 
other  insignia^  were  placed  upon  the  altar,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  consecrated  by  the  pope. 

**Then  followed  the  ceremony  of  inauguration*  The 
grand  almoner  of  France,  with  the  first  of  the  French 
cardinals  and  archbishops,  conducted  their  imperial 
majesties  from  the  throne  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  there 
to  receive  the  sacred  unction.  His  holiness  bestowed 
a  triple  unction  botb  on  the  emperor  and  on  the  em- 
press ;— one  on  the  head,  the  other  two  on  the  hands. 
After  having  received  the  unctions,  they  were  recon- 
ducted to  the  throne,  when  the  pope  performed  the 
mass.  His  holiness  then  said  prayers  separately  over 
both  crowns,  and  over  the  mantles,  the  sceptres,  and 
the  hand  of  justice.  When  these  imperial  ornaments 
were  consecrated,  the  emperor  put  them  on  again ;  and 
afterwards  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  em- 
press. After  this,  the  pope,  preceded  by  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  followed  the  emperor  from  the  altar  to 
his  throne;  where,  after  pronouncing  a  prayer,  he 
kissed  the  emperor  on  the  cheek,  and  cried  aloud  to 
the  audience,  •  Vivat  imperator  in  tetemum!*  and  the 
audience  exclaimed,  *Vive  VEmpereur!  vihe  rimpe- 
ratrice  /'  The  pope  was  then  reconducted  to  the  altar 
by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.  At  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  the  grand  elector  again  took  the  crown  off 
the  head  of  the  emperor. 

<*  At  the  agnus  l>et,  the  grand  almoner  received  the 
kiss  of  peace  from  his  holiness,  and  carried  it  to  their 
imperial  majesties.  The  emperor  then,  with  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  his  hand  upon  the  gospel,  pro* 
nounced  the  coronation*oath  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice. 
The  chief  herald  at  arms  then  loudly  proclaimed : — 
'  The  most  glorious  and  most  augiist  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, emperor  of  the  French,  is  crowned  and  enthroned. 
Long  live  the  emperor.'  The  audience  again  exdaiined, 
*  Vive  VEmpereur!  viveVimpkrairice  !*  A  discharge 
of  cannon  announced  the  coronation  and  enthroning  of 
their  majesties. 

^  The  oath  was  presented  by  the  president  of  the  * 
senate,  attended  by  the  president  of  the  legislative 
body  and  of  the  tribunate.  Their  majesties  left  the 
church  with  the  same  pomp  and  state,  and  returned  to 
the  archiepiscopal  palace.  When  they  had  arrived,  the 
pope  was  reconducted  by  his  clergy,  and  the  proces- 
sion returned  in  nearly  the  preceding  wi^^^\c  lv^ 
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**  On  Ifae  following  day,  the  heralds  at  arms  proceeded 
.  through  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and  dis- 
tributed a  great  quantity  of  medals  of  diflferent  sizes, 
destined  to  commemorate  the  coronation ;  on  one  side 
of  the  medals,  the  emperor  was  represented,  bearing 
the  crown  of  the  Coesars,  with  this  legend :  Napoleon 
Empereur;  on  the  reverse  was  the  inscription,  Lesinat 
et  le  peuphf  with  an  allegorical  representation  of  a 
figure  clothed  in  the  attributes  of  magistracy,  and 'of 
a  warrior  newly  clothed  with  the  imperial  attributes.*' 

Buonaparte,  being  thus  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
France,  directed  his  ambitious  views  towards  Italy, 
which  still  preserved  the  name  of  a  republic,  of  which 
he  himself  was  president.  His  elevation  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  these  views 
of  ambition ;  and,  to  imitate  Charlemagne  more  closely, 
he  resolved  to  revive  the  ancient  iron  crown  of  Italy ; 
which  would,  of  itself,  give  him,  if  not  actual  posses- 
sion, at  least  a  kind  of  feudal  claim  over  the  whole  of 
that  peninsula,  wliilct  at  present,  he  merely  could  boast 
a  jurisdiction  over  that  part  which  had  been  revolu- 
tionized. 

It  was  not  very  difficult  for  him  to  attain  this  new 
honour ;  and  so  quickly  were  affairs  arranged,  that  he 
was  able  to  set  off  for  Milan  early  in  May,  accompanied 
by  Josephine.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  grossest  adulation ;  and,  on  the  26th  of. 
May,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Italy,  with  all  the  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  to  be  expected  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. Seated  upon. a  most  superb  throne,  he  had,  on 
his  right  hand,  the  diadem  of  France,  with  all  its  re- 
galia, whilst,  on  his  left,  sparkled  the  ornaments  of  the 
iron  crown,  so  called,  because  the  ancient  one  was 
partly  formed  of  iron :  before  him  he  caused  the  ho- 
nours of  Charlemagne  to  be  placed,  thereby  giving 
Austria  and  Germany  a  pretty  broad  hint  of  his  views 
upon  thaf  empire.  The  cardinal  Archbishop  having 
invested  him  with  the  various  insignia,  he  rushed  up 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  seized  upon  the  crown,  which 
lay  there  upon  bis  left  hand,  and  placed  it  upon  his 
own  head,  exclaiming,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  a  tone 
of  defiance — <<  God  has  given  it  to  me — Let  him  take 
care  who  presumes  to  touch  it" 

Mapoleon  now  presented  his  new  subjects  with  a 
constitution,  which  was  to  replace  the  two  which  they 
bad  already  received.  By  this  he  was  empowered  to 
cboose  his  own  successor ;  after  which  the  line  was  to 
be  hereditary,  with  a  proviso,  that  all  future  kings  of 
Italy  were  to  reside  in  that  country,  whilst,  in  the  pre« 
'sent  case,  Napoleon  was  to  appoint  a  viceroy;  and, 
after  his  decease,  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy  were 
jaever  to  be  upon  the  head  of  the  same  individual. 

This  business  being  settled,  he  immediately  proceeded 


to  annex  Genoa  to  France,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
treaty  which  he  had  formed  with  the  Ligurian  repub- 
lic It  is  needless  to  repeat  all  the  process  of  threats 
Und  bribery  which  he  used  upon  this  occasion :  it  is 
sufficient  to  record,  that  he  had  ordered  the  doge  qf 
Genoa  to  attend  his  coronation  at  Milan ;  and  that,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  a  formal  surrender  of  the  Ligarian 
territory  was  made  to  him  in  the  name  of  that  people, 
with  much  ceremony,  when,  in  a  full  convocation  of 
all  the  great  officers,  and  of  the  legislature  of  his  new 
kingdom,  the  doge  addressed  him,  and  solicited  him 
to  grant  to  the  Ligurian  people  the  happiness  of  being 
his  subjects.  To  such  a  request  it  was  impossible  he 
could  do  otherwise  than  return  a  most  gracious  an- 
swer; in  which  he  told  the  doge,  that  he  would  realize 
his  wish,  and  that  his  people  would  receive  them  with 
pleasure.  **  You  will  find,"  said  he,  *^  in  your  union 
with  my  people,  a  continent.  You  have  only  ports, 
and  a  marine.  You  will  find  a  flag  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  pretensions  of  my  enemies,  I  will  maintain, 
on  all  the  seas  of  the  universe^  qonstantly  free  from  in- 
sult and  from  search,  and  exempt  from  the  right  of 
blockade,  which  I  will  never  recognise,  except  for 
places  really  blockaded  as  well  by  sea  as  by  landJ* 

Having  settled  all  these  afiairs  in  Italy,  the  Corsican 
returned  to  Paris,  where  be  was  received  with  great 
pomp  and  splendour.  From  Paris  he  hastened  to  Boii- 
logne,  to  expedite  the  preparations  which  were  making 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  He  had  not  long  been 
there,  however,  before  he  received  intelligence  that  a  new 
coalition,  more  formidable  than  any  preceding  one,  had 
been  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia ; 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  liberate  Hanover  and  the 
north  of  Germany,  to  re-establish  the  independence  of 
the  Swiss  and  Dutch  republics,  to  restore  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  secure  that  of  Naples,  and,  in  short,  to  re- 
establish the  order  of  things  in  Europe,  and  erect  bar- 
riers against  future  usurpations. 

Sweden  and  Austria,  as  well  as  Russia,  were  privy 
to  these  plans ;  but  it  was  at  first  intended  to  try  nego- 
tiation before  proceeding  to  force,  until  the  annexation 
of  Genoa  convinced  all  parties  that  negotiations  would 
be  in  vain,  when  Austria  became  formally  a  member  of 
the  coalition*  ^ 

Whilst  the  negotiations  were  proceeding.  Napoleon 
was  making  every  preparation  to  meet  the  storm ;  and, 
no  sooner,  were  bis  preparations  complete,  than  he  re- 
solved to  march  immediately  with  his  whole  military 
force,  in  order  to  crush  the  coalition  before  it  could 
become  formidable.  To  him  promptitude  was  now 
every  thing;  for  there  was  a  dilatoriness  not  to. have 
been  expected  on  the  part  of  the  confederated)  partis 
calarly  as  they  had  their  own  tllfli^f  preparation;  bur 
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the  Russian  troops  destioed  to  co-operate  with  Austria 
had  Dot  yet  passed  their  own  frontier. 

All  was  now  hurry  and  bustle  throughout  France ; 
the  army  of  Italy  was  immediately  augmented;  the 
camp  at  Boulogne  was  broken  up,  and  the  flotilla  dis- 
mantled ;  whilst  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  of  Eng- 
land was  marched  into  Holland  and  Hanover,  in  order 
that  they  might  proceed  by  the  most  rapid  movements 
upon  the  Danube,  where  the  Austrians  were  assembled. 
In  order  to  increase  his  military  force,  Buonaparte 
raised  a  conscription  levy  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  directed  a  note  to  be  sent  to  the 
diet  at  Ratisbon,  in  which  he  laid  the  whole  blame  of 
the  war  upon  the  hostile  dispositions  of  Austria. 

The  confederacy  now  formed  against  the  gigantic 
power  of  France  excited  the  hopes  of  every  lover  of 
freedom  in  Europe :  but  these  hopes  were  doomed  to 
experience  a  fatal  disappointment.  The  command  of 
the  ;Birmy  in  Germany  being  unfortunately  given  to 
Field-marshal  Baron  Black — a  man  by  no  means  quali- 
fied to  oppose  the  energy  and  rapid  evolutions  of  Buo- 
naparte ;  and  the  French  'having  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  Austrians  to  action  before  they  could  be  joined  by 
their  Russian  allies,  a  series  of  disasters  succeeded  each 
other  with  unexampled  rapidity.  After  the  battles  of 
Wertingen  and  Guntzburg,  the  city  of  Ufm  was  sur- 
rendered ;  when  thirty-three  thousand  men  jaid  down 
their  arms  before  a  French  division,  and  three  thousand 
sick  and  wounded  remained  in  the  hospitals.  The  con- 
querors then  pushed  on  to  Vienna,  and  the  citizens 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  provisional  government, 
whilst  their  lawful  prince  and  his  faithful  adherents  re- 
tired into  Moravia.  In  Italy^  the  Austrians  were  equally 
unsuccessful;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in 
which  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  forty-five 
standards  were  taken  by  the  French,  terminated  the 
campaign  and  the  war;  an  armistice  being  agreed 
on,  two  days  afterward,  and  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  concluded,  at  Presburgb,  on  the  26tfa  of  De- 
cember. 

Napoleon  now  quitted  the  Austrian  capital,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Paris,  but  stopped  at  Munich,  the  ca- 
pital of  Bavaria,  where  he  had  arranged  a  matrimonial 
union  between  the  Princess  of  Bavaria  and  his  son-in- 
law  Eugene  Beauharnois.  At  the  Bavarian  court  he 
stopped  upwards  of  a  fortnight ;  and,  in  compliment 
to  the  union,  not  only  declared  Eugene  his  adopted 
son,  but  also  announeed  him  as  his  successor  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  His  reception  at  Munich,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  was  extremely  flattering,>and 
the  grossest  adulation  was  ofiered  to  him  without  scru- 
ple. He  was  compared  to  Titus ;  and  it  was  said,  that 
of  all  persons  who  had  worn  the  imperial  purple,  the 


one  most  resembling  Napoleon  was  Titus,  because  Titus 
had  been  called  <*the  delight  of  the  human  raee!^ 
and,  to  convey  to  him  thisf  discovery  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently delicate  not  to  wound  his  modesty^  the  Opera  of 
^  La  Clemenza  de  Tito,**  from  the  pen  of  Metastasio, 
was  performed  in  his  presence,  at  the  Theatre  Royal  at 
Munich,  when,  as  was  stated,  ^  all  eyes  were  instantly 
directed  to  the  Titus  of  France^  and  all  voices  raised 
in^prayers  for  his  life  and  happiness!!" 

The  remainder  of  his  journey  was  a  continuation  of 
this  gross  flattery;  and  in  all  places  he  received  similar 
homage. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1806,  he  arrived  in  the 
French  capital ;  where  he  found  the  people  completefy 
dazzled  with  his  splendid  victories,  and  offering,  with- 
out reserve,  every  species  of  flattery  that  the  imagina- 
tion could  invent  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  convoked 
the  legisIatiFe  bodies,  on  which  occasion  he  made  -a 
pompous  display  of  his  victories ;  and  on  the  6th  of 
March,  his  minister  made  an  extraordinary  exposi^  in 
which  a  statement  was  given  of  the  condition  of  the 
French  empire.  In  this  document  two  new  cities  were 
promised  to  the  French,  both  to  be  called  Napoleon 
Ville ;  dne  of  them  to  be  raised  in  the  Morbihan,  and 
the  other  in  La  Vendue.  It  was  also  stated  that  the 
Port  Buonaparte,  which  was  to  be  worthy  of  its  name, 
would  soon  be  an  object  of  terror  to  England. 

The  aggrandizement  of  his  family  was  now  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Buonaparte's  attention  ;  and  be  notified 
to  the  legislature,  that  he  was  about  to  marry  his  niece 
Stephanie  Beauharnois  to  the  young  Prince  of  Baden. 
He  also  informed  them,  of  the  annexation  of  the  Vene^ 
tian  territories  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy«  and  of  his  con- 
ferring the  kingdom  of  Naples  upon  his  brother  Jo- 
seph. 

Great  interest  was  excited  by  the  subsequent  rupture 
between  France  and  Prussia ;  and,  in  one  action  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  the  French  were  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  killed,  and  four- 
teen thousand  taken  prisoners:  but,  after  this»  the 
Prussian  army  sustained  a  series  of  melancholy  re- 
verses : — the  battles  of  Jena  and  Aberstadt  were  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  distressing  consequences  ^— whole 
armies  and  strong  fortresses,  either  from  panic  or  trea- 
chery, surrendered  without  a  blow;  and  Berlin  itself 
was  abandoned  to  the  insulting  conqueror,  who  re- 
solved to  push  his  victories  into  Poland. 

A  temporary  gleam  of  hope  now  illumined  the  cause 
of  his  Prussian  majesty  and  his  allies : — the  Russians, 
animated  by  the  presence  and  intrepidity  of  their  eoi- 
peror,  performed  prodigies  of  ^lour;  and  the  French 
were  compelled  to  retreat  before  them  with  consideiw 
able  loss.    The  surrender  of  Bantzic,  however,  com^ 
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pletely  changed  the  aspect  of  aflaira;  the  eagle  of 
victory  again  perched  on  the  French  standards,  and 
subsequent  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Friedland,  Napoleon's 
troops  obtained  possession  of  Koningsberg,  where  they 
are  said  to  ba^e  found  several  hundred  thousand  quin- 
tals of  corn»  together  with  all  the  warlike  stores  sent 
from  England,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
muskets  unpacked ! 

Buonaparte  having  procured  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander  on  the  Niemeh,  induced  him  to 
conclude  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  by  which  the  Russian  mo- 
narchy was  diminished  nearly  one  half,  and  Russia 
was  rounded  by  a  territory  containing  a  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand  souls. 

Napoleon  now  determined  toestablish  a  new  king- 
dom in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  by  the  name  of 
Westphalia,  which  he  gave  to  his  brother  Jerome ;  on 
which  occasion  he  made  use  of  the  following  remark- 
able expressions  to  the  senate — **  If  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  which  was  the  first  to  conspire  against  our 
independence,  yet  reigns,  it  owes  it  to  my  friendship 
for  the  powerful  Emperor  of  the  Jftrrth.  A  French 
Prince  shall  reign  on  the  Elbe :  be  will  know  how  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  his  new  subjects  with  his 
first  and  most  sacred  duties." 

The  next  important  event  in  the  life  of  this  Corsican 
adventurer  is  his  attack  upon  the  independence  of 
Spain,  and  his  attempt  to  fix  his  brother  Joseph  upon 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  This,  however,  proved  an 
undertaking  too  difficult  to  be  fully  accomplished.  He 
succeeded,  indeed,  in  getting  the  whole  of  the  royal 
faaiily  into  his  power,  and  sending  them  into  the  inte- 
rior of  f*rance ;  his  armies  were  poured  into  various 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  his  brother  assumed  the 
regfal  dignity  in  Madrid;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
patriotic  insurrection  of  the  Spaniards,  the  ready  assisU 
ance  of  Britain,  and  the  splendid  victories  of  a  Wel- 
lington, all  the  perfidious  arts  and  determined  efforts  of 
Napoleon  were  rendered  abortive,  and  the  plans  which 
he  had  foraged  relative  to  the  future  destiny  of  Spain 
^  dissolved  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  and 
scarcely  left  a  wreck  behind. 

The  check  which  Buonaparte  experienced  in  his  un- 
principled attempt  on  the  Spanish  monarchy  induced 
Austria  once  more  to  appeal  to  the  sword  against  this 
•courge  of  the  human  race.  The  Corsican,  however, 
baviDg  contrived  to  force  himself  between  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  Austrian  army,  defeated  them  in  several 
engagements^  and  soon  made  himself,  a  second  time, 
master  of  Vienna ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  serious  re- 
palse  which  he  received  from  the  Archduke  Charles, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  battle  of  Wagram  was 
so  decisive,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  obliged  to 
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request  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  subsequently  to 
conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace. 

However  the  military  fame  of  BUonaparte  might  have 
been  raised  by  his  recent  achicFements,  an  event  now 
took  place,  which  tended  more  to  his  aggrandisement 
than  any  which  we  have  yet  recorded ;  and  this  was  his 
alliance  with  the  Imperial  House  of  Austria,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa.  This 
event  probably  took  place  in  consequence  of  articles 
to  that  effect  in  the  treaty  with  Austria;  for,  soon  after ^ 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  adopted  measures  to  bring  about 
the  intended  union  by  obtaining  a  divorce  from  Jose- 
phine, which  was  very  soon  accomplished. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made, 
he  despatched  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel  to  Vienna,  on 
the  25th  of  February,  to  demand  the  hand  of  the 
Archduchess  ;  and,  on  the  27th,  he  notified  this 
event  to  the  senate,  informing  them  at  the  same 
time  that  a  contract  had  already  been  entered  into 
with  her  father  for  that  purpose.  The  business  had 
been  so  completely  arranged,  that,  in  a  very  few  days 
after  his  ambassador's  arrival  at  tbe  Austrian  capital, 
the  usual  ceremony  was  performed,  the  Archduke 
Charles  acting  as  bridegroom  on  the  occasion,  as' Napo- 
leon's proxy.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  11th 
of  March,  with  all  the  splendour  usually  displayed 
in  alliances  with  the  most  powerful  monarehs.  Soon 
after  which,  the  new  empress  set  off  for  Paris. 

Having  thus  strengthened  and  consolidated  his 
power  by  an  illustrious  alliance,  Buonaparte  would 
have  had  little  to  fear  from  any  hostility  abroad,  had 
not  his  own  unprincipled  ambition  led  him  into  enter* 
prises  fiir  beyond  his  power  to  accomplish ;  but,  think- 
ing,  from  his  unparalleled  fortune,  that  every  thing 
must  yield  to  his  mighty  force,  he  directed  all  his 
thoughts  and  attention  to  one  object— that  of  making 
Europe  tributary  to  France. 

With  this  view  he  projectedx  the  invasion  of  Bussia; 
and  his  first  operations  in  that  empire  were  crowned 
with  his  usual  success.  On  the  23d  of  June,  1818,  he 
crossed  the  Niemen,  and  successively  took  possession 
of  Kouno,  Wilna,  Novogorod,  Minsk,  Witepsk,  and 
Smolensko.  His  victories  also  opened  him  a  free  pas- 
sage to  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire. 
Here»  however,  the  sun  of  his  nulitary  glory  was 
doomed  to  set  in  darkness  and  disgrace. 

«  If,**  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  ^  in  the  month  of 
October,  1812,  he  had  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dwina,  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  Uking  Riga, 
assigning  cantonments  to  his  anpy  during  the  winter, 
and  oiganizing  Poland  in  his  rear,  he  might,  perhaps, 
in  the  spring,  have  placed  the  empire  of  the  czars  in  a 
perilous  situation.    Instead  qCi|ll>>  ^ marched  to  M^ 
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covif  by  one  single  road,  without  magazines,  and  without 
any  resources.  He  reached  it,  and  the  conquerors  of 
Pultowa  set  fire  to  their  holy  city*  Buonaparte  conti- 
nu)sd  inactive  for  the  space  of  a  month  in  the  midst  of 
ruins  and  ashes.  He  appeared  to  forget  the  periodici^I 
return  of  seasons  and  the  severity  of  the  climate ;  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  amused  by  proposals  of  peace. 
So  eoniplete  was  his  ignorance  of  the  human  heart,  that 
he  supposed  a  people,  who  had  burnt  their  metropolis 
i^ith  their  own  hands  to  avoid  slavery,  would  capitulate 
upon  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  dwellings*  His  gene- 
rals  told  him  that  it  was  time  to  retreat.  He  left  Mos- 
(cow,  vowing,  like  an  enraged  child,  that  h^  would  soon 
return  with  an  army,  of  which  the  van-guard  aione 
should  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers^  The 
Almighty  sent  a  breeze  of  his  wrath ;  and  all  perish- 
edJ*' 

Ib  this  retreat,  according  to  the  eiame  in^Uigent  au- 
thor, ^  the  conquerors  of  Europe,  the  glory  of  France, 
were  seen  lingering,^  wanderiqg  among  snows  and  de- 
serts, resting  upon  branches  of  firs,  for  they  had  no 
longer  strength  to  carvy  their  arms,  and  no  other  cover- 
ing than  the  bloody  hides  of  the  horses  that  had  served 
for  their  last  meal.  Old  captains,  their  hajr  and  beards 
studded  with  iciclesj^  stooped  to  caress  the  soldier  who 
ba4  soute  reiftnants  of  food  left,  to  obuin  a  tnfliug 
share  of  his,  provisions ;  s^  much  were  they  tormented 
with  the  a^vinga  of  huuger!  Whole  squadrons,  men 
and  horses,  were  frozen  during  the  night,  &nd  in  the 
miorning  these  phantoms  wei^e  still  seen,  standing  on  the 
icy  soil !  Troops  of  ravens  ancf  of  balf-^wild  greyhounds, 
which  followed  our  arniy  to  devour  itS;wr«<?ks,  were 
the  only  witnesses,  of  the  sufferings  of  our  soldiers  in 
these  solitudes*  The  Emperor  pf  Russia  had  the  dead# 
bodies  counted  in  the  spring:  they  amounted  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand:  twenty-four 
thousand  were  burnt  in  on§  single  funeral-pile  !  ** 

Whilst  Buonaparte,  abandoning  the  remains  of  the 
army  which  he  had  led  into  such  unexampled  suffer- 
ings, fl^d.  in  disguise  to  Paris,  tjbe  victoriouii  Bussianl, 
profiting  by  the  adv&^ntages  they  b^d  obtained^  lost  no 
time  in  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Germany ;  where 
the  spirit  of  independence,  which  had  b^^U  long  smo- 
thered, but  not  extinguished,  was  i^gajo  roused  into 
action  by  the  proclamations  of  the  Emperor  Al^x^der* 
Saxony  had  already  expressed  her  W|sh<^s  for  ^eutmr 
lily:  all  Prussia  was  in  anns;  and  b^r  trogips,  i|nder 
the  conduct  of  Geuerai  D'York,  who  h^d  gQnp^  over  to 
the  allies,  suipport^d  by.  his  spvereign'a  cpnQd^nce, 
were  acting  with  Wit^eostein  io  Germany:  Russia 
had  qbtaiped  all  thpse  meaps  of  supply  which  Napo- 
leon's oommissariat  had  coIie<M:^d  io  Poland :  Hwi- 
burgh  and  the  Hanse  Towns  were^  in  a  m/te  qf  insiir« 


''rection:  even  Denmark,  her  population  at  least,  was 
not  unfriendly.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  was 
daily  expected  in  Pomerania,  where  he  was  to  oppose 
the  French  legions ;  the  German  states  were  wavering ; 
and  Austria,  in  arms,  was  ready  to  adopt  a  decided 
part,  which  Napoleon  had  every  reason  to  fear  would 
not  be  in  his  favour ;  so  that  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  immediate  action  and  the  most  strenuous  exertions. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1813,  therefore,  be  left  Paris, 
baving  previously  issued  letters  patent,  by  which  Maria 
Louisa  was  constituted  Empress  Regent  of  France, 
with  authority  to  exereise  all  the  funetions  of  state, 
both  legislative  and  political;  and,  on  the  16th,  he 
passed  through  Metz,  proceeding  on  rapidly  for  Mentz, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

He  reoMiined  in  that  city  from  the  17th  to  the  25th  of 
April ;  during  which  interval  he  employed  himself  in 
the  review  of  such  of  his  forces  as  wer<^/in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  hastening  forward  the  troops  as  they 
arrived,  and  in  establishing  depdts,  hospitals,  and  the 
means  of  transport  and  communication. 

Nothing  shews  the  activity  of  Napoleon  to  a  greater 
advantage,  and  the  immense  resources  of  his  miod, 
than  his  collecting,  after  so  disastrous  and  ruinous  a 
campaign,  so  great  an  army  as  he  had  now  assembled, 
which  he  again  denominated  the  Grand  army,  and 
which  consisted '  of  twelve  corps,  and  the  Imperial 
guards,  containing  thirty-six  battalions. 

It  would  be  incompatible  with  the  prescribed  limits 
of  this  article  to  enter  into  a  detail  of.  the  operations  of 
the  campaign  in  Germany*  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say, 
that  after  various  successes  alternately  obtained  by  Buo- 
naparte and  the  allies,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  resolved 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  latter;  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  proved  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Corsican; 
France  was  invaded  in  various  directions  by  the  victo- 
rious confederates ;  and  Paris  was  doomed  to  bow  her 
haughty  head  to  the  yoke  of  conquest*  Here,  however, 
the  allied  sovereigns  were  received  as  friends  and  deli- 
veriers;  and  the  senate,  having  p^nounced  Buona- 
parte's forfeiture  of  the  throne,  recalled  Louis  XVIII. 
to  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 

During  these  transactions  in  the  capital,  Buonaparte 
remained  at  Fontainbleau~;  and,  in  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  April,  1814,  he  reviewed  the  troops,  which  he 
seemed  to  consider  as  his  own*  The  marshals  sod 
generals,  who  had  learned  from  the  papers  the  rese- 
li^tions  of  the  senate  and  the  provisional  government, 
conversed  together  on  the  subject  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  Napoleon  ;  but  he  appeared  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  what  they  said,  and  the  review  passed  quietly* 
When  it  was  over,  Marshal  Ney  entered  the  palace 

with  him,  and  followed  him, into  his  cabinet  where  be 
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asked  him  if  be  were  infonned  of  the  gfreat  revolotion 
thai  had  taken  place  at  Paris*  '  He  replied,  with  all  the 
composure  he  codld  assume,  that  he  knew  nothiug  of 
it,  though  he  was  doubtless  well  informed  of  the  whole. 
The  marshal  then  gave  him  the  Paris  papers,  which  he 
seemed  to  read  with  attention ;  bat  he  was  only  seek- 
ing to  gain  time  to  form  an  answer.  Marshal  Lefebre 
then  entered  the  apartment,  and,  addressing  his  late 
emperor  in  a  feeling  tone,  said,  **  You  are  undone ;  you 
^  would  not  listen  to  the  counsels  of  any  of  your  servants ; 
and  now  the  senate  has  declared  that  you  have  forfeit- 
ed the  throne."  These  words  made  such  an  impression 
on  him,  who  was  used  to  consider  himself  above  all 
laws,  that  he  immediately  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and,  after  some  minutes,  wrote  an  act  of  abdication  in 
favour  of  his  son. 

On  the  5tb,  about  eleven  o'clock,  several  generals 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  who  was  mostly  alone 
with  Napoleon,  to  dissuade  him  from  appearing  on  the 
parade;  but  he  would  not  refrain  from  it.  About  half- 
past  eleven  he  formed  a  plan,  which  he  made  the  Duke 
of  Bassano  write  and  sign  with  him,  to  repair,  with 
twenty  thooiand  men  that  he  bad  still  with  him,  to 
Italy,  and  join  the  Prince  Eugene  Napoleon.  He  re- 
peated several  times,  ^If  1  choose  to  go  there,  I  am 
certain  that  all  Italy  will  declare  for  me."  'On  the  pa- 
rade, he  looked  extremely  pale  and  thoughtful ;  and 
bis  convulsive  itiofions  shewed  bis  internal  struggles ; 
be  did  not  stop  above  eight  or  ten  minutes.  When  be 
entered  the  palace,  he  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Reggio, 
and  asked  him  if  the  troops  would  follow  him  ?  '*  No, 
fiir,"  answered  the  duke;  *' you  have  abdicated."  "Yes, 
but  upon  certain  conditions.'^  ^  The  soldiers,"  resumed 
the  duke,  "  don't  comprehend  the  difference;  they  think 
yott  have  no  more  any  right  to  command  them."  "Well 
then,"  said  Napoleon,  "  this  is  no  more  to  be  thought 
of;  let  us  wait  for  the  accounts  from  Paris."  The  mar- 
shals returned  in  the  night  between  twelve  and  one. 
Marshal  Ney  entered  first.  "  Well,  have  you  succeed- 
ledf^  exclaimed  the  emperor.  "Revolutions  do  not 
turn  back,"  replied  the  marshal :  "  this  has  begun  its 
course ;  it  was  too  late."  "  Where  ^ball  I  be  able  to 
live  with  my  family  ? "  "  Where  your  iMJesty  shall 
please,  and  for  example,  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  with  a 
revenue  of  six  millions."  0UflOOL  sterling.)  "  Six  mil- 
lions !  that  is  a  great  deal  for  a  soldier,  as  I  am.  I  see 
I  must  submit"  He  then  renounced  the  sovereignty 
in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  allied  powere  having  proclaimed  that  the  Ehh 
peror  Napoleon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  re-estab* 
liahment  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leoDs  faithful  to  his  oatb^  dedares  that  he  reoouncei 
for  bimaelf,  and  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of  France  and 


Italy;  and  that  there  is  no  personal  sacrifice,  even  that 
of  life,  which  be  is  not  ready  to  make  to  the  interest 
of  France.  Done  at  the  palace  of  Fontainblean,  April 
5, 1814." 

On  the  13th,  the  Atistrian,  Prussian,  and  English 
commissioners  were  presented  to  Napoleon,  who  re* 
ceived  them  in  a  polite  manner,  but  particularly  Co- 
lonel Campbell,  to  whom  he  spoke,  in  terms  6f  the 
highest  praise,  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  English 
nation  in  general.  He  could  not,  however,  conceal  hie 
dissatisfaction  on  seeing  the  Prussian  commissioner ;  as 
being  the  envoy  of  a  king,  whom,  in  his  projects^  ie 
had  erased  from  $ke  liet  of  sovereigns. 

The  followmg  day  was  appointed  for  bis- departure ; 
but  Napoleon  succeeded,  by  various  subterfuges,  in 
hilvitog  his  journey  put  off  for  three  days,  pretending, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  orders  for  bis  reception 
at  the  Island  of  Elba  were  not  sufficiently  clear,  and 
that  possibly  tbis  island  would  be  left  to  bim  without 
the  proper  means  of  defence.  In  alluding  to  the  difi- 
culties  he  feared  to  meet  with  on  bis  arrival  in  tbe  hie 
of  Elba^  he  said,  "  Al  all  events,  I  shall  have  the  resource 
of  going  to  England;  though  it  is  true,  as  I  have  eddeat 
voured  to  do  the  English  a  grest  deal  of  harm,  I  mubt 
expect  that  they. will  hate  me."  To  which  General 
Roller,  the  Austrian  commissioner,  replied,  **  As  your 
projects  have  not  been  realised,  that  hatred  will  not  be 
so  strong  as  to  prevent  them  from  reeeiving  you  well." 
Napoleon  wanted  also  that  the  route  which  had  been 
fixed  upon  should  be  changed,  saying,  that  he  had  ill«> 
ready  seat  off  bii  equipagli,  of  which  he  should  be  in 
absolute  want  on  Uie  read;  though  be  despektched  in 
this  interval  sixty  covered  waggons  and  otker  carriageob 
with  books,  paintings,:  plate,  Und  hbusebdd  furniture, 
together  with  all  hist  stal^eteebes* 

When  the  passpOtts  and  oAer  papers  expected  frem 
Paris  had  at  bst  anriv«d^  the  departure  of  Napoleon 
was  definitively  fixed  lor  the  16lh$-  but,  off  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  when  General  KoUei*,  who  in  his  qua* 
lity  of  Austrian  commiisioner'  weil  at  the  b^ad  of  the 
commission,  ptesenteii  himself  to  the  Copsieato,  the 
latter  addressed  him  ia  these  ttottaoM :  **  I  have  been 
thinking  on  what  I  ought  to  do.  Last  night  I  have 
received  addresses  from  more  than  ten  thousand  pes*' 
sons,  earnestly  entreating  me  to  resume  the  reins  of  go* 
vernment.  It  is  true,  that  the  army  I  could  assemble 
for  the  present  would  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  men| 
but,  in  a  short  time,  I  could  raise  ten  thousand  more, 
and  again  place  myself  in  a  CQmraandiag*  attitude;  My 
abdication  baa  always  been  conditional:  and,  as  the 
allies  do  not  fulfil  their  engagements  with  me,  I  am 
absolved  from  mine.  I  coidd  always  tell  my  guards, 
that  I  had  thought  that  the  welfare  lft%ycoantry  de« 
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manded  tbe  sacrifice  of  my  autbority*  but  that  I  resame 
the  reins  of  government  as  soon  as  1  become  necessary 
to  her/'  (reneral  KoUer,  taking  advantage  of  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  asked  Napoleon  what  complaiots  be  had 
to  make ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  they  were  chiefly 
founded  on  bis  having  been  separated  from  Maria 
Louisa,  who,  he  said,  had  been  carried  off  against  her 
inclination.  Upon  General  Roller's  assuring  him  that, 
on  tbe  contrary,  it  had  been  her  free  choice  not  to  fol- 
low him,  he  agreed  to  depart,  saying,  '^  I  have  never 
failed  to  keep  my  word,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  keep  it 
on  this  occasion."  The  grand-marshal  having  sent 
word  by  an  adjutant,  that  every  thing  was  ready  for 
his  departure,  he  fell  into  a  passion  and  said,  **  Does 
not  tbe  grand-marshal  know  me  then  ?— how  long  since 
is  it  become  necessary  that  I  should  be  regulated  by 
his  directions?  I  shall  go  when  I  think  proper {  and 
perhaps  J  shall  not  go  at  all.'' — Continuing  the  conver- 
sation, be  said,  that  he  was  obliged  to  the  Emperor 
^exander,  for  having  offered  him  an  asylum  in  his 
dominions ;  an  offer  which  he  had  in  vain,  though  with 
more  justice,  expected  from  his  father-in-law ;  whom 
he  also  upbraided  with  having  endeavoured  to  set  his 
children  at  variance,  instead  of  bringing  them  together 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciliation ;  complaining  at  tbe 
same  time  of  the  visit  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  bad  recently  paid  to  Josephine,  and 
which,  he  said,  had  the  appearance  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended as  an  affront  to  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa. 
General  Koller  having  represented  that  this  visit  was 
merely  intended  as  a  mark  of  respect.  Napoleon  signified 
his  satisfaction  with  this  explanation,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  but  persisted  in  blaming  the 
King  of  Prussia,  whom,  he  said,  he  never  would  forgive, 
for  setting  the  first  example  of  defection.  Then,  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  those  who  were  present,  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  Colonel  Bussy,  an  officer 
of  bis  staff,  and,  descanting  on  the  events  that  had 
recently  occurred,  he  expressed  himself  in  these  terms  c 
^  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  fool  of  a  general,  who  per- 
suaded me  that  I  was  pursuing  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
and  that  other  blockhead,  who  fancied  that  he  was 
engaged  with  the  whole  corps  of  Witgenstein,  while  it 
was  only  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  I  should  have  marched 
upon  Paris,  and  things  would  have  been  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent state  from  what  they  are  at  present^**  He  com- 
plained, at  the  same  time,  of  the  treachery  of  Mar- 
mont  and  Snchet,  the  latter  of  whom,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  he  called  intriguers.  He  also  alluded  to  bis  hav- 
ing been  reproached  for  not  killing  himself,  and  said, 
Aat  he  did  not  conceive  what  honour  there  could  be  in 
destrojring  one's  self,  like  a  gambler  who  had  lost  every 
thing ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  to  survive  a  itaisfortmiey 


which  we  had  not  deserved,  eviuced,  in  his  opinion, 
much  more  greatness  of  soul;  andthat,  besides,  he  had 
personally  given  sufficient  proofs  of  his  courage  during 
bis-military  career ;  adding,  that,  even  in  the  late  battle 
of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  he  bad  four  horses  killed  under 
him.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  be  bad  one  slighify 
wounded!  ! 

At  half-past  eleven,  be  descended  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  Castle,  where  the  imperial  g^ard  was  drawn  up. 
Having  ordered  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  to  form  a  circle,  he  addressed  them  with  great 
warmth  and  animation.  Afterwards  he  embraced  Gene* 
ral  Petit,  kissed  the  eagles,  and  then  entered  into  his 
carriage.  His  Mameluke  Rustan  and  his  valet  Constant 
refused  accompanying  him,  and  left  him,  after  hav- 
ing drawn  Consicierable  sums  from  their  late  nmster. 
The  imperial  guard  escorted  him  as  far  as  Moulins, 
and,  accordingly,  he  was  received  all  the  way  thither 
with  cries  of  ^  Vive  VEmpereur!*'  and  tbe  commis- 
sioners from  the  allied  powers  were,  on  the  contrary, 
frequently  insulted;  but,  after  passing  Moulins,  the  white 
cockades  began  to  make  their  appearance,  and  tbe 
shouts  of  ^  Vive  VEmpereur  !"  were  changed  for  those  of 
"  Vive  VReir  and  *^  Long  live  the  brave  and  generous 
allies!"  Escorts  had  been  stationed  along  the  whole  of 
the  road,  by  order  of  tbe  commissioners;  but  Napoleon 
refused  them,  saying,  ^  You  see  that  I  dont  want  them." 

At  Lyons  a  few  voices  repeated  the  cry  of  ^  Vive 
VEmpereur  I"  but  they  proceeded  merely  from  part  of 
the  populace  who  bad  collected  together  during  the 
night. 

Between  Lyons  and  Vabnee  they  met  Marshal  Aii- 
gereau.  The  Emperor  and  the  Marshal  having  alighted 
from  their  carriages,  Napoleon  took  off  his  bat,  and 
saluted  the  Marshal  very  graciously ;  and,  addressing 
him  in  quite  fiimiliar  terms,  asked  him,  **  Where  are 
yon  going  f-*-to  court,  I  suppose."  To  which  Angereau, 
without  paying  the  least  regard  to  these  marks  ofxiyility, 
replied  that,  for  the  present,  he  was  only  going  to 
Lyons.  Napoleon  then  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  walked 
with  him  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  road  to 
Valence.  During  that  time  it  was  distinctly  heard  that 
he  upbraided  Augereau  on  accountof  tbe  proclamation 
the  latter  had  issued,  saying,  that  be  ought  to  have 
merely  stated  that,  since  the  new  government  had 
recognised  the  Bourbons,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
army  to  obey,  with  Vive  k  JRot  /  Vivent  les  Bourbons  f 
&c  Augereau,  who  in  his  turn  expressed  himself  quite 
fiimiliarly,  and,  in  general,  evinced  a  great  deal  of  cool- 
ness in  his  manner,  then  took  his  leave  of  NapoIeon» 
without  even  taking  off  his  hat;  though,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  affected  to  salute  the  commissioners  with  a 
great  deal  of  politeness.    An  hour  after,  Napoleon  ad- 
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dresfled  bioiBelf  to  the  comnuBioiieri,  and  teld  them  that 
he  had  just  beard  of  the  infamous  proclaaiati6a  of  An* 
gereau ;  and  that,  if  it  had  come  sooner  to  his  know* 
ledge,  be  would  have  reprinaaded  him  severely  for  it. 

Further  on  they  met  with  part  of  Augereao's  army* 
The  troops  wore  the  white  cockade ;  but  they  received 
Napoleout  nevertheless,  with  military  honours.  A  few 
voices  cried,  ^  Vwe  rSmperemr  !  **  but  that  was  the  last 
of  bis  triumphs. 

As  they  advanced  to'wards  the  south,  the  cries  of 
**  Vive  le  Rot  J**  becmne  not  only  more  animated,  but 
the  people  gave  Napoleon  the  most  abusive  language, 
exocratiag  him  in  the  vilest  manner,  and  calling  him 
Corsican  tyrant,  butcher  of.  the  French  people,  &c. 
On  a  post  on  this  side  the  town  of  Orange,  close  to  the 
place  where  the  Corsican  was  obliged  to  change  horses, 
the  people  had  suspended  the  effigy  of  a  man,  covered 
with  blood,  with  this  inscription  :  *^  TUm  willf  soon  or 
/o/e,  be  the  fate  of  the  tyrantJ*  As  soon  as  be  had 
left  this  place,  be  put  on  a  round  bat  with  a  white  cock- 
ade»  and  mounting  a  poney,  he  rode  on  before.  At 
Orange,  the  people,  who  were  quite  enraged,  hi|ving 
attempted  to  break  his  carriage,  the  commissioners,  not 
knowii^  any  thing  of  the  expedient  he  had  resorted  to^ 
became  very  ibuch  alarmed ;  but  fortmiately  the  mob 
did  not  succeed  in  their  attempt,  and  General  Bertrand, 
who  was  alone  in  the  carriage,  escaped  nnhurt.  Shortly 
after,  the  commissioners  found  Buonaparte  alone  in  a 
house,  situate  at  some  distenoe  from  the  road,  where  he 
had  stopt,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  dejection,  with  bis 
head  resting  upon  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 
At  this  place  he  had  attempted  to  pass  for  Colond 
Campbell :  but  it  having  afterwards  been  observed  to 
him  that  this  officer  was  gene  on  to  Toolon,  to  find  a 
frigate,  which,  agreeably  to  his  request,  was  to  carry 
him  to  the  Isle  of  Elba,  Napoleon  insisted  upon  as- 
suming the  name  of  Lond  Burghersh ;  and  desifed^  at 
the  same  time,  that  no  particolar  attention  should  be 
paid  to  him  by  any  of  the  persons  present.  It  is  wor- 
thy -of  observation,  that  Napoleon  had  made  all  bis 
attendants,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  wear  the 
white  cockade ;  of  which  it  appears  that  he  had  laid  in 
a  good  stock. 

Having  resumed  his  journey,  he  evinced  the  greatest 
alarm  on  entering  Avignon ;  for  the  rage  of  the  people 
was  really  worked  op  to  the  highest  piteh'*^-tfae  women 
demanded,  for  God's  sake,  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  plunder  him,  exclaiming,  while  addressing  them* 
selves  to  the  commissioners,  *"  He  well  deserves  it,  as 
well  from  us  as  from  you/'  On  the  commissioners  ex- 
erting themselves  to  quiet  the  people,  they  called  out, 
««  We  will  not  kill  him;  but  let  us,.at  least,  tell  him  the 
truth,  which  he  has  never  heard."  Napoleaa  had 
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scarcely  laid  aside  his  first  disgnise  before  he  assumed 
another,  by  putting  on  a  coat. of  General  Koller,  the 
cartridge-box  of  the  Prussian,  and  tbi  cloak  of  the 
Russian  commissioner. 

'  On  entering  an  inn,  Buonaparte  shewed  a  great  deal 
of  uneasiness,  talked  of  precautions  which  it  nught  be 
necessary  to  toke  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made 
to  force  the  house,  and  tu  '^<»d  quite  pale  when  th  < 
Prussian  commissioner,  whom  he  had  desired  to  see 
whether  there  was  a  possibility  of  leaping  out  of  the 
windows,  told  him  that  it  was  impossible,  on  account  of 
the  bars  whereby  they  were  secured. 

The  road  to  Aix  appearing  to  him  extremely  danger- 
ous, he  persuaded  the  comnussiooen  to  send  a  messen- 
ger to  the  mayor  to  desire  him  to  dispone  the  mob  that 
had  collected  in  various  places,  .and  would  not  proceed 
till  he  had  received  a  satisfactory  answer.  At  the  same 
time  he  insisted  opon  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  the 
Rassian  General  Scfauwelaff  putting  on  the  dress  he 
had  taken  off,  and  seating  himself  in  the  imperial  car- 
riage, although  that  officer  thereby  exposed  his  person 
to  the  danger  of  being  assassinated  instead  of  him. 
Meanwhile  he  himself  entered  the  calash  of  General 
KoUer,  and  reqaested  the  general  to  sing  or  whistle, 
while  he  pretended  to  be  fast  asleepi  and  to  desire  the 
servant,  who  was  seated  on  the  box,  to  sm^ke  bis  pipO) 
in  order  to  prevent  people  from  suspecting  that  any 
person  of  consequence  was  in  the  carriage.  Such  was 
the  homage  that  Napoleon  received-^^och  were  the  ac- 
damatiops  that  accompaaied  him  on  his  journey! 

Napoleon  having  learnt,  on  his  arrival  at  Lne,  that, 
for  the  future,  he  could  have  an  escort,  of  Austrian 
hussars,  he  was  quite  m  raptures.  The  time  was  past 
when  he  refused,  with  such  haughtiness,  the  protection 
of  the  allied  troops.  Hearing  that  the  sub-prefect  bad 
arrived  m  the  town,  be  inveighed  most  bitterly  against 
him  for  having  been  obliged  to  assume  an  Austrian 
^»^imiA,  saying,  **  These  proviociab  are  miserable 
wretches,  who,  in  the  conme  of  four  days,  would  treat 
Louis  XVUI.  in  the  same  way  they  une  me  at  present. 
They  are  cowards,  who  know  only  how  to  insult  an  un- 
amed  man,  and  who  never  supplied  me  with  a  single 
good  battalion." 

In  the  course  of  conversation  during  the  journey, 
Buonaparte'  alluded  several  times  to  the  bad  policy  of 
the  recent  treaty,  by  which  Austria  was  left  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  her  natural  enemiaa*  Prussia  and  Rtts« 
sia;  adding,  that  the  treaty  which  be  had  proposed  at 
Frankfort  was  infinitely  better,  and  that  Caulincourt, 
for  certain  reasons  which  were  best  known  to  himself, 
had  gone  too  far,  by  saying  that  he  (Napoleon)  would 
never  agree  to  the  oonditions  proposed  to  him  at  Cha^ryTp 
tillon,  although  he  had  long  since  cenoanoed  all  pl^O 
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tensions  to  Italy  and  Holland.  General  KoIIer  having 
observed  thati  consequently,  he  oug^ht  to  have  agreed 
to  the  treaty  proposed  to  him  at  Dresden,  as  that  was 
still  more  favoarable  to  him  than  the  one  at  Frankfort ; 
Buonaparte  exclaimed,  '*  What  shall  I  say?  I  was 
wrong ;  but  then  I  had  still  many  resources  left !" 

Napoleon  having  arrived  at  Frejus,  and  finding  that, 
instead  of  a  corvette,  a  brig  had  been  sent  thither, 
which  he  called  a  bad  rotten  vessel^  he  fell  into  such  a 
viplent  passion,  that  he  exasperated  the  French  naval 
officer  so  much  as  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Toulon 
with  the  brig,  and  the  frigate  that  was  to  have  accom- 
panied her. 

Colonel  Campbell,  having  rejoined  the  other  com- 
missioners at  this  place,  now  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  interpreter  between  Napoleon  and  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  English  frigate,  on  board  of  which  be  was 
to  embark,  and  with  whom  the  Corsican  entered  into 
a  spirited  conversation,  talking  about  bis  fleets,  his 
armies,  his  large  mortars,  and  his  project  for  making 
Hamburgh  a  second  Antwerp ;  and  raising  a  military 
conscription  to  man  his  navy,  which,  if  he  had  not 
been  prevented  by  his  recent  disasters,  would,  he  pre- 
tended, have  enabled  him,  in  less  than  two  years,  to 
have  overthrown  the  power  of  England. 

'*  On  the  3d  of  May,  at  five  in  the  evening,^  says  a 
French  writer,  ^  an  English  frigate,  the  Undaunted, 
was  veen.  to  moor  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
town  of  Porto  Ferrajo.  In  a  few  minutes  a  boat  was 
despatched  from  it,  which  came  to  the  office  of  health, 
requesting  admission  into  the  town.  Having  obtained 
it,  the  grand  Marsha!  Bertrand,  General  Drouet,  a  Rus- 
sian general,  an  Austrian  general,  a  Colonel  of  the 
lancers  of  the  guard,  an  English  colonel,  and  two  fora- 
gers of  the  palace,  landed^  and  waited  on  General 
Dalesme,  to  inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  island  in  his 
name.  This,  General  Bertrand  proceeded  to  do  imme- 
diately, putting  the  seals  upon  the  public  chest. 

**  General  Dalesme  immediately  ordered  the  garrison 
under  arms,  and  went,  accompanied  by  all  the  autho- 
rities of  the  town,  dn  board  the  English  frigate.  The 
emperor  could  ill  disguise  his  mortification  at  so  pitiful 
a  deputation.  After  putting  some  questions  relative  to 
the  island  and  its  inhabitants,  he  dismissed  them,  order- 
ing that  all  the  mayors  and  ministers  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  should  be  immediately  convened.  The 
inhabitants  of  Porto  Ferrajo  assembled  upon  the  port 
to  attend  the  debarkation  of  their  new  sovereign ;  but 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  after  having  luffed  for  some 
time  about  the  island.  Napoleon  ordered  notice  to  be 
given  to  General  Dalesme,  that  the  ceremony  of  bis 
reception  should  be  deferred  till  the  next  day  at  two  in 


the  afternoon.  The  foreigfn  commissioners  and  the 
French  officers,  in  the  mean  time,  passed  a  part  of  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning,  in  walking  about  the 
town,  visiting  all  the  public  places,  and  endeavouring 
to  learn  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants. 

**  On  Wednesday,  the  4th,  at  noon,  the  troops  were 
all  under  arms,  and  the  authorities  went  down  to  the 
port.  At  three  o'clock,  the  emperor's  debarkation  was 
announced  by  a  discharge  of  twenty-one  guns  from 
the  frigate,  whith  were  answered  by  a  like  number 
from  the  forts.  The  emperor  was  then  seen  coming  in 
a  boat,  dressed  in  a  blue  great  coat,  which  he  wore 
over  a  coat  embroidered  with  silver,  on  which  was 
some  particular  decoration  also  of  silver.  He  wore  a 
round  bat,  with  a  cockade  in  it 

''  Immediately  on  coming  on  shore,  be  received  the 
keys  of  the  town  front  the  hands  of  the  commandant, 
and  was  addressed  by  the  sub-prefect.  He  afterwards 
placed  himself  under  a  canopy  which  was  brought  for 
the  purpose,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  parish-churcb. 
His  countenance  was  singularly  gloomy,  his  eyes  were 
fixed  alternately  upon  all  the  people  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  as  if  seeking  to  hide  the  distrust  and  fear 
by  which  he  was  agitated  ;  nor  did  the  acclamations  he 
received  appear  to  inspire  him  with  any  confidence. 
When  be  arrived  at  the  church,  a  Te  Deum  was  sung, 
during  which  he  appeared  extremely  affected,  even 
shedding  tears  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

**  This  ceremony  concluded,  the  emperor  directed 
his  steps,  with  extreme  haste,  almost  running,  to  the 
mayoralty,  where  apartments  were  prepared  for  him. 
He  was  followed  by  a  great  numbet  of  people,  who 
were  permitted  to  enter  with  him.  He  began  to  put 
questions  to  those  around  him,  and  seemed  to  recover 
somewhat  from  his  agitation.  Nature  soon  resuming 
her  rights,  he  began  to  reproach  the  mayor  of  Marciava 
upon  his  effigy  being  burnt  there,  and  upon  the  inha- 
bitants having  hoisted  the  English  flag.  He  exhorted 
the  mayor  to  preserve  order  in  his  commune,  and 
charged  him  to  assure  the  administrators  that  the  liberty 
of  the  seas  would  soon  afford  them  the  means  of  re- 
pairing their  losses.  The  ministers  were  exhorted  to 
preach  concord  among  their  parishioners,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  different  corps  were  recommended  to  preserve  a 
strict  discipline.  After  this  audience,  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  about  the  island  for  some  time,  not- 
withstanding that  the  wind  and  rain  rendered  the  ride 
very  disagreeable. 

'^  On  the  5th,  Napoleon  went  out  oi|  foot  at  five  in 
the  morning,  to  visit  all  the  public  establishmeif^.  He 
returned  at  nine,  after  having  OFerpowered  <&v^ry  one 
whom  he  met  with  questions,  and  harassed  those  who 
accompanied  him  with  fatigue.    He   directed  many 
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changes  to  be  made :  he  would  have  wished  that  the 
barracks  of  St  Francis  could  be  metamorphoiied  in  a 
moment  into  an  imperial  palace  for  his  residence.  It 
was  observed  to  him,  however,  that  the  island  did  not 
offer  resources  sufficient  for  satisfying  his  wishes  so 
instantaneously  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
salt-works,  which  occasion  the  bad  air  breathed  in  the 
country:  they  a^e  so  noxious,  that  no  one  can  sleep 
near  them  without  catching  a  fever.  He  gave  orders 
for  converting  the  premises  into  a  vast  lazaretto. 

"The  next  day,  he  set  out  very  early  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  by  General  Bertrand,  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  commissaries,  the  colonel  of  the  lancers^  and 
an  English  colonel,  to  visii  the  mines  at  Rio.  When 
arrived  there,  he  examined  every  thing  with  great  at- 
tention, proposed  several  improvements,  and  paid  a 
warm  tribute  of  commendation  to  the  chief  of  the 
works.  At  ten  o'clock  he  went  to  the  house  of  M.  Pons, 
the  director  of  the  mines,  to  breakfast.  While  he  was 
waiting  for  the  table  to  be  spread,  he  walked  about 
the  room  with  hasty  steps,  appearing  absorbed  in  re- 
flection ;  at  length,  starting  on  a  sudden  from  his  reverie, 
be  said  with  much  warmth  to  the  Austrian  general — *  If 
I  had  not  been  deceived,  I  should  have  arrived  at  Paris 
two  hours  before  you— I  should  have  raised  all  the 
people  in  the  suburbs — I  should  have  attacked  you, 
should  have  crushed  yon,  and  driven  you  beyond  the 
Vistula.  I  had  besides  a  sufficient  number  of  adherents 
to  have  maintained  a  civil  war  for  three  years ;  but  I 
preferred  the  peace  of  France  to  all  the  laurels  which  1 
might  still  have  gathered.' 

**  After  breakfast,  he  desired  to  speak  with  M.  Pons, 
and  told  him,  that,  since  it  was  his  intention  to  come 
sometimes  to  Rio,  and  his  house  was  very  convenient 
for  being  converted  into  a  palace,  he  wished  him  to 
seek  another  habitation  for  himself  and  his  family.  He 
gare  a  plan  himself  of  the  alterations  which  he  wished 
to  be  made  in  the  house,  and  charged  General  Bertrand 
with  attending  to  the  immediate  execution  of  the  plan. 
<<  On  the  7th,  the  emperor  took  possession  of  the  pavi- 
lion belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  Corps^de-Genicj 
and  for  the  interval  between  that  and  the  departure  of 
the  officers,  he  gave  up  to  them  the  apartments  which 
he  had  inhabited  at  the  mayoralty.  This  pavilion  has 
only  one  story,  consisting  of  six  windows  in  Trent,  but 
it  stands  insulated  in  a  pretty  garden,  and  overlooks 
the  sea  and  the  town. 

^  At  the  same  time  the  emperor  established  his  house- 
hold, which  was  to  consist  of  four  chamberlains,  who 
were  also  to  be  counsellors  of  state;  of  three  officers  of 
ordnance ;  and  of  two  foragers  of  the  palace. 

^  The  emperor  next  announced,  that  he  should  be 
at  home  to  receive  ladies,  twice  a  week,  at  eight  in  the 


evening.  The  Elbese  fair  did  not  fail  to  accept  the 
invitation.  Napoleon  presented  himself  in  the  midst 
of  the  circle,  and  asked  many  questions ;  in  particular 
he  enquired  of  each  lady  her  name  and  her  husband's 
profession.  The  greater  part  answered,  that  their  hus- 
bands were  in  trade.  Napoleon  then  enquired  what 
trade,  when  he  found  that  one  was  a  baker,  another  a 
butcher,  and  so  on.  Little  satisfied  with  the  rank  of 
his  visitors,  he  retreated  in  a  very  shott  time ;  the  ladies 
retreated  also,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  found  his  court 
wholly  deserted. 

About  the  beginning  of  autumn,  a  marked  change 
was  visible  in  Buonaparte's  manners  and  habits.  Until 
that  period  be  had  appeared  completely  resigned  to 
his  fate.  His  discourse  was  rational,  and  his  con- 
duct consistent.  He  likewise  evinced  the  strongest 
predilection  for  the  society  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  the 
British  accredited  agent  at  Elba;  and  seemed  willing 
that  his  most  secret  actions  might  be  scrutinized.  He 
now  received  a  visit  from  some  of  his  family,  who  had 
just  quitted  Paris.  What  passed  at  the  interview  is 
unknown ;  but  froni  that  hour  he  became  restless  and 
dissatisfied.  He  shunned  the  company  of  Sir  N.  Camp- 
bell, and  secluded  himself  from  almost  all  society.  He 
often  spent  seven  or  eight  hours  in  his  closet,  and  no 
one  dared  to  intrude  on  his  retirement;  or  he  wandered 
on  the  shore  with  folded  arms  and  agitated  steps.  The 
improvements  of  the  capital,  and  the  embellishments 
of  the  island,  were  neglected,  and  his  mind  was  ' 
evidently  occupied  with  some  object  of  great  import- 
ance. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1815,  Buonaparte  presided 
at  a  fete  whieh  he  gave  to  his  little  court,  and  was  re- 
markably cheerful  and  affable.  On  the  following  day 
he  reviewed  his  army,  and,  at  their  dismissal,  ordered 
them  to  prepare  for  immediate  service,  and  to  re-assem- 
ble on  the  parade  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

At  that  hour  he  appeared  among  them,  formed  them 
.into  a  hollow  square,  and,  placing  himself  in  their 
centre,  explained  to  them  his  purposes  and  views.  He 
stated  that  fortune  now  affiirded  them  an  opportunity  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  opinion  he  had  always 
entertained  of  them;— that  it  had  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  in  his  retirement  to  form  them  to  the  discipline 
and  noble  daring  of  soldiers; — that  the  time  was  now 
at  hand  in  which  they  might  shew  that  his  labours  had 
not  been  'fruitless ; — that  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy, 
invited  him  to  resume  the  imperial  government,  and 
that  he  had  only  to  land  and  unfurl  his  standard,  and 
the  whole  military  of  France  would  hasten  to  rally 
round  thieir  emperor. 

This  harangue  was  received  with  the  most  enthusi-ylp 
asfic  acclamations ;  and  Buonaparte,  placing  himself  ap 
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tlw  h«iul  of  l}i9  Uofpii,  Qonduoted  tbem  inmediately  to 
Ibe  place  of  embarkatioQ*  His  whole  army  comprised 
se^en  hundred  men  of  his  old  guard,  three  hundred 
CojnsicaDS,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  Poles  :  and  his 
fleet  consisted  of  one  brig  mounting  twenty-six  guns, 
and  six  small  transports.  With  this  contemptible  arma- 
ment be  iniraded  a  kingdom  containing  a  population 
of  twenty-six  millions  of  souls!! 

In  the  morning  of  the  28tli»  about  seven  o'clock, 
ibey  discovered  the  coast  of  Noli  ;-^^t  noon»  they  came 
within  sight  of  Antibes;  and,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  March,  they  entered  the  gulf  of  Juaui  at  a 
short  distance  from  Frejus. 

Previous  to  the  debiirkation,  Buonapaite  assembled 
his  troops  on  deck,  and  ordered  them  to  throw  the  El- 
bese  cockade  into  the  sea,  presenting  them  with  the 
national  coloqnk  They  were  rsceived  amid  the  shouts 
of  «  Vive  FEwqmeurP* 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Corsican  disembarked  the  whole 
of  bis  troops,  and,  as  he  again  set  foot  en  the  French 
territory,  he  exclaimed  with  exultation,  ^  I  will  dissolve 
the  congress.*' 

He  now  despatched  an  officer  with  twen^-five  men 
to  Antibes,  to  invite  General  Corsin,  the  governor  of 
the  place,  to  join  him ;  and  this  invitation  was  accom- 
|ianied  by  offers  of  the  most  seductive  kind.  The  loyal 
cesnmandan^  however,  rejected  the  overture  with  con- 
tempt, imprisoned  the  officer  and  his  aien«  and  hastened 
to  adopt  measures  of  defence. 

Another  officer  was  despatched  to  summon  the  place 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor ;  but  he,  like  the  former, 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison*  A  third  emissary 
then  presented  himself  to  reclaim  the  priaoners,  and  to 
command  General  Corsin,  under  pain  of  military  pu- 
nishment, to  repair  to  the  gulf  of  Juan  with  the  civil 
authorities,  ^He,  however,  was  likewise  detained. 

Chagrined  at  this  unexpected  lailnre,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  expedition,  and  irresolule  what 
plan  to  pursue.  Napoleon  bivouacked  near  the  shore, 
in  a  vine-yatd  surrounded  by  olive-trees;  but  reflecting 
on  the  necessity  of  proceeding  before  the  news  of  his 
repuke  had  spread  through  the  country,  he  commenced 
Ills  march  at  one  o'clock  ia  the  morning,  and  leaving 
Antibes  unmolested,  proceeded  to  Cannes, 

His  unexpected  appearance  at  Ibis  place  excited  a 
mingled  sensation  of  astonishment,  fear,  and  Joy:  all 
the  recollections,  in  which  berror  was  blended  with  ad- 
miration»  and  hope  with  trepidation,  produced  in  the. 
whole  of  the  country  which  he  traveraed,  a  scene  of 
illusion  easier  to  conceive  than- to  describe. 

On  his  arrival  at  Grasse,  he  found  the  town  deserted, 
A  t<*port  had  h«en  propagated  thai  a  troop  of  corsairs 
ha«i  landed,  and  were  ravi^ing  the  country;  but  the 


fears  of  the  people  subsided  aa  soon  as  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact.  The  mayor  was  ordered  to 
furnish  rations  for  the  followers  of  Napoleon ;  but  he 
bravely  replied,  that  he  acknowledged  no  authority  but 
that  of  Louis  XYHI.  The  inhabitants,  however,  re- 
turning in  crowds,  opened  their  shops,  and  readily  sup* 
plied  the  wants  of  the  soldiers.  Here  Buonaparte  left 
the  six  pieces  of  cannon  which  he  had  brought  from 
Elba,  finding  that  they  only  served  to  incommode  and 
retard  his  progress.  Here,  also,  he  attempted  to  circu- 
late the  proclamations  which  had  been  prepared  at 
Elba;  but  the  printer  refused  to  print  them,  and  the 
Corsican  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  resort  to  force  to 
accomplish  his  design. 

Intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  landing  was  known  at 
Marseilles  on  the  same  day ;  and,  if  a  body  of  troops 
had  been  immediately  sent  against  him,  his  progress 
might  have  been  completely  intercepted.  The  national 
guards,  and  many  volunteers,  were  eager  to  march; 
but  Massena,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  would  not 
consent.  On  the  third  day,  however,  when  the  Corsi- 
can had  penetrated  eighty  miles  into  the  country,  one 
regiment  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  he  arrived  at  Digue,  where  the 
peasants  flocked  to  him  from  every  quarter,  and  mani- 
fested their  sentiments  in  his  favour  most  unequivocally. 
The  alarms  which  had  been  spread  respecting  the  pro- 
bable loss  of  the  emigrant  property,  which  they  bad 
purchased  at  one-third  of  its  value,  had  alienated  the 
affections  of  this  class  of  the  population  from  their  legi- 
timate sovereigb. 

After  publishing  hia  proclamations  to  the  French 
people  and  to  the  army,  the  Corsican  advanced  towards 
Grenoble;  but  the  commander  at  that' place,  faithful  to 
Louis,  bad  despatched  six  thousand  men  from  the  gar« 
risen  to  attack  him,  Buonaparte,  finding  that  the 
oflker  at  their  head  would  not  listen  to  the  parley  of 
the  officer  whom  he  sent  to  meet  him,  resolved  to  try 
himself  what  influence  he  possessed  with  the  soldiers. 
He  tlierelbre  dismounted  ;  and,  ordering  about  fifty  of 
his  grenadiers  to' advance  with  arms  reversed,  walked 
quietly  towards  the  troops,  the  officer  commanding 
whom,  crying  out,  ^<It  is  not  the.  emperor,"  and,  orders 
iog  his  men  to  fire,  the  troops  were  silent  and  motion- 
less. Fop  an  instant  they  appeared  about  to  raise  tlieir 
muskets,  when  Buonaparte,  ordering  his  grenadiers  to 
halt,  walked  calmly  up  to  them,  and  throwing  open  his 
great  coat,  exclaimed,  ^It  is  I,  recogqise  me;  if  there 
be  amongst  you  one  soldier  who  would  kill  his  empe- 
ror, now  is  the  time."  This  manoeuvre,  so  truly  in  the 
French  style,  and  practised  by  a  man  who  knew  the 
troops  he  was  addressing,  was  completely  successful ; 
they  raised  repeated  shouts  of  **  Five  VEmpereur!** 
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riwbed  forward  to  embrace  Ibe  piard,  and  entbuaiasti- 
cally  mounted  tbe  tri-colonred  cockade. 

Thus  reinforced,  be  adiranced  to  Grenoble.  Tbe  gar- 
rison consisted  of  tbe  seventh  and  eleventb  regiments 
of  tbe  line»  the  fourth  hussars,  and  the  fourth  of  artil- 
lery. This  was  the  very  regiment  in  which  Buonaparte 
bad  commenced  bis  military  career;  twenty-five  years 
before,  and  in  which  his  memory  was  still  cherished 
with  afiecftion. 

Tbe  seventh  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Labedoydre, 
who  bad  recently,  received  bis  appointment  from  Louis, 
together  with  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour : 
yet  he  traitorously  OBSoIved  to  join  the  cause  of  the  in- 
vader. His  soldiers  were  equalJy  disloyal  with  himself, 
and  be  bad  no  sooner  intimated  bis  design  than  be  was 
cheered  with  deafening  shouts  of  ^  Vive  VEmpereur!  " 

General  Devillers,  bearing  from  a  distance  tbe  shouts 
of  the  troops,  hurried  to  the  ramparts;  but  tbe  regi- 
ment bad  then  cleared  the  gates,  and  was  almost  out- of 
sight.  He  immediately  hastened  to  pursue  tbe  de- 
serters, and,  overtaking  tbe  rear  of  tbe  column,  be 
induced  ^about  one  hundred  to  return  to  their  duty. 
But,  when  he  reached  tbe  bead  of  tbe  corps  where  was 
tbe  colpnel  surrounded  by  his  officers,  neither  his  en- 
treaties nor  bis  menaces  were  regarded. 

Buonaparte^s  forces  being  nearly  doubled  by  tbe  ad- 
dition of  Labedfl^^re's  regiment,  he  boldly  marched  to- 
wards Grenoble,  and,  at  nine  o'clock  in  tbe  evening, 
arrived  at  tbe  suburbs.  Tbe  gatea  were  shut,  and  the 
ramparts  were  lined  by  tbe  troops  which  composed  the 
garrison,  whom  tbe  commandant.  General  Marcband, 
fiarne^ly  exhorted  to  resist  the  invader.  On  the  keys 
beiug  formally  demanded,  it  was  said,  ,that  Marcband 
had  carried^  them  away.  Some  little  delay  occurring, 
a  tumultuous  movement  took  place  among  the  troops 
and  tbe  inhabitants  who  occupied  tbe  ramparts.  Buo- 
naparte was  recogDised  at  a  short  distance ;  tbe  intelli- 
gence was  rapidly  communicated.  ,A  sudden  shout 
burst  from  tbe  deluded  populace,  and  tbe  cannoneerst 
who  stood  at  their  pieces,  extii^;uished  their  matches 
in  an  instant,  and  joined  in  tbe  acdaniations. 

Napoleon's  engineers  now  prepared  to  force  tbe  gates; 
but  diey  bad  no  sooner  commenced  their  operations, 
than  the  whole  garrison  threw  down  tbeir  arms,  tramp, 
led  the  white  cockade  in  tbe  dust,  and,  rushing  to  the 
gates,  tore  tb^m  ppen^  Buonaparte  entered  tbe  town 
at  ten  o'clock,  amidst  an  immense  crowd,  composed  of 
the  populace  and  the  soldiers,  who  thronged  from  every 
quarter  to  gaze  upon  him,  and  salute  him  with  the  im- 
perial title. 

In  a  few  minutes  every  soldier  had  mounted  tbe  na- 
tional colours.    These  cockades  were  not  new,  nor  sup- 
plied by  Buonaparte ;  they  were  tbe  old  colours  under 
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which  they  had  formerly  marched  to  victory,  and  wbicb 
they  bad  carefully  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  their 
knapsacks.  Tbe  tattered  and  faded  ribands  were  now 
exhibited  with,  enthusiasm.  .^  See,"  cried  the  military 
rebels,  ^  they  are  tbe  same  which  we  wore  at  Auster* 
litz  and  Marengo  I" 

Tbe  mayor  and  civil  authorities  now  presented  them-^ 
selves;  and  wished  to  conduct  Napoleon  to  the  govern- 
ment-house :  but  be  chose  to  proceed  to  .the  hotel  of 
the  Three  Dolphins,  wbicb  was  kept  by  on^  of  bis  old 
soldiers,  to  whom  be  bad  formerly  been  attached,  .and 
where  tbe  conspirators  had  been  accustomed  to  bold 
their  meetings.  Scarcely  had  be  entered  bis  apart- 
mentSy  when  tjie  approach  of  an  immense  crowd  utter- 
ing some  unintelligible  shouts  drew  bim  to  the  balcony. 
There  be  beheld  the  deluded  mob  dragging  along  tbe 
remains  of  the  gate  througb  which  be  bad  entered. 
^  We  were  not  permitted,"  they  exclaimed,  **  to  present 
you  with  the  keys,  but|  instead  of  them,  here  are  the 
gates." 

Buonaparte  now  proceeded  to  Lyons,  where  be  spent 
two  days,  in  issuing  bis  proclamations,  and  presiding 
at  tbe  f^tes  and  balls  given  by  tbe. civil  authorities  in 
honour  of  his  arrival.  He  then  set  out  for  Villefrancbe, 
and  arrived  at  Ma^on  in  the  evening*  On  tbe  l&tb,  he 
slept  at  Atttun,  and,  on  the  16tb,  he  reached  Avallon. 
Such  was  his  temerity,  that  be  travelled  in  an  open 
carriage,  seldom  escorted  by  more  than  a  dozen  di|i- 
goons,  and  sometimes  without  a  single  attendant  He 
was  often  more  than  a  league  before  his  advanced* 
guard,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  for  tbe  smallest 
detachment  to  have  arrested  bim  in  bis  career,  and  thus 
to  have  secured  tbe  repose  of  France  and  of  Europe. 

A  few  stages  from  Lyons  he  met  a  regiment  of  ca^ 
valry  who  had  been  sent  to  arrest  bis  progress.  He  no 
sooner  discovered  tbe  dragoons  at  a  distance,  witb  the 
king*s  standard  and^tx>lourB,  than  be  quitted  bis  catu 
riage,  mounted  a  led-borse,  and,  attended  by  one  aide- 
de-camp,  advanced  to  meet  tbem^  He  rode'  up  to  the 
colonel,  and,  without  any  introduction,  ordered  tbe  re- 
giment to  break  into  columns  and  follow  bim; — an 
order  which  was  obeyed  witb  the  utmost  promptitude 
and  cheerfulness. 

As  tbe  report  of  Napoleon's  approach  preceded  bim, 
immense  crowds  assembled  in  many  of  tbe  towns,  and 
abandoned  tbemself  es  to  various  excesses.  A  furious 
and  intoxicated  mob  ran  through  tbe  streets,  destroy- 
ing every  symbol  of  tbe  Bourbon  government,  insulting 
all  persons  who  appeared  with  a  white  cockade,  and 
even  plundering  the  bouses,  and  tGreatening  the  lives 
of  those  wbo  were  most  distinguished  for  their  attach- 
ment to  their  legitimate  prince.  The  moment  the  Cor-T[^ 
sican  appeared,  they  thronged  round  him;  and  deafen-^ 
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•d  btm  with  tb^ir  accIamatioiM.  Hesaired  upon  one  j 
addressed  another)  dittribdtod  erosses  of  the  legio«  of 
honoor  among  the  most  vMonti  and  actually  oxoiaiped 
to  tie  vafahonds  of  St  Jean  do  Loano,  ^  It  was  for  ys«^ 
my  friends,  Aat  I  instituted  the  legion  of  honour,,  and 
not  for  the  emigrants  pensioned  1>y  our  inreterate 
foes.'* 

The  nwnber  of  national  guards,  rdunteen,  and 
other  troops,  collected  at  Melon,  to  step  the  maroh  of 
Buonaparte,  waa  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  They  appeared  derated  to  the  cause  of  the  king, 
and  eager  to  repel  bis  antagoniat  A  powerful  artil- 
lery strangtihened  their  positions.  Relying  on  their 
numbera,  they  had  left  the  town,  the  rocks,  and  the 
forest  of  Featainbleau,  unguarded ;  preforring  the  flat 
plains  of  Melon,  where  tbe  whole  of  their  army  might 
act  atence  against  the  comparathrdy  email  band  of  the 
tarader.  On  the  Ifith,  9»0DapaHe  vouched  andoceo- 
pisd  Fotttainhlean,  without  the  leant  pppoattion.  He 
had  at  that  time  with  him  only  fifteen  thousand  retemo 
aBOops;  but  other  divisions  were  either  following  blm, 
or  advancing  to  aoppert  hie  right  aind  left  flaoks  on 
parallel  lines  of  mardi. 

fiaaiy  in  4he  aMHmmg  of  Monday  the  89lb,  prepa« 
ndiona  were  BMide  on  both  eidea  for  the  encounter 
which  was  e9Epeeted  to  take  place.    The  French  wmy 
was  dniwu  up  in  three  lines,  the  iwlenrads  and  flanks 
being  armed  with'bailteries.    Tbe  centre  occupied  the 
Paris  rsod.    The  groand  fixmi  Foutainbleao  to  Meluo 
is  a  continual  declivity;  ao  thati  eu  emergiug  from 
the  forest,  a  clear  riew  of  dm  country  presents  itself; 
whilst,  on  the  other  handy  those  below  can  eaaily  de- 
scry whatever  appears  on  the  eupience.    An  awful  si- 
lence, broken  on^  at  times  by  peals  of  martial  music, 
intended  to  confirm  the  ieyelty  of  tbe  troops  by  re« 
peatiug  the  royal  airs  of  Ftps  Humri  Quaire,  and  La 
BMe  Oahrielky  or-  by*  the  voice  of  tbe  commaadem 
and  the  inarch  of  divisions  4»  their  appointed  ground^ 
pervaded  the  king's  army.    AH  wae  now  anxious  ez- 
peetetion ;  the  cUefo,  couscioua  that  a  moment  would 
decide  the  fotoof  tbe  Bourbon  dynasty ;.  and  the  teoops, 
perimps  secretly  awed  a^  the  thought  of  meeting  in  hoe- 
tility  the  man  whom  they  bad  been  accustomed  to  obey. 
On  the  side  of  Fontainbleau  no  sound,  as  of  an  army 
rushing  to  battle,  irae  heard.    If  the  enemy  were  ad- 
▼anonig,  his  troope  evidently  moved  in  silence.    Per* 


heps  bii  keart  had  foiled  him,  and  he  had  retreated 
during  the  night.  If  ao^  France  was  saved,  and  Europe 
wae  frect  At  lenfj^  alight  frampluig  of  horses  be- 
came endible.  ftajiproached:  an  ojpen  carriage,  at- 
tended by  m  fow  humara  aud  dragoons,  appeared  on 
tbe  skirte  of  the  forest.  It  drove  down  the  hills  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning:  it  reached  tbe  advanced 
posts.  ^Vhe  rEmp^rtur!*'  burst  from  the  astonished 
'soldiery.  **  Napoleon!  Napoleon  the  Great T' spread 
from  rank  to  rank ;  for,  bare-headed,  Bertrand  seated 
at  his  right,  and  Drauet  at  his  left,  Buonapurto  eottti- 
aued  his  course,  now  waving  his  hand,  new  epoAig' 
his  arms  to  the  soldiers,  whom  he  caHied  ^  his  fttends, 
bis  companions  in  arms,  wbose  honour,  whose  gleriea, 
whose  country,  he  came  to^restere.*'  All  diMipIine 
was  forgotten,  disobeyed,  and  insulted ;  the  command* 
ers-in-chief  took  to  flight ;  thousaada  rushed  on  hie 
passage ;  acclamationa  rent  tbe  shy.  At  that  moment 
bis  own  guard  descended  the  hill~the  imperial  march 
was  played^— the  eagles  were  oace  mors  exhibited,  and 
thoae  whose  deadly  weapons  were  to  have  aimed  at 
each  otber^s  life,'  embraced  as  brothem,  and  joined  m 
univeieal  shouts.  la  the  midst  of  these  greetiBg%  Ne- 
poleen  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  royal  aney» 
pursuing  his  course  to  Paris. 

At  nine  o'clock,  Buonaparto  entered  Paris,  i»  hie 
tfuvelling-carriage,  almost  without  escort,  and  wae 
not  receguiied  untir  he  arrived  at  the  ThuillerieB. 
There  he  wee  received  by  his  soldiers,  and  by  the  popo* 
lace  with,  an  enthusiaaei  berderiag  on  madnessi  They 
pressed  arbiind  kim  till  he  was  in  danger  of  aufifbca* 
tiQn,  and  hk  oflicers  were  obliged  to  carry  him  in  their 
arma  along  the  staircase  and  into  the  etate-apartmenle, 
where  bis  sisters  Julie  and  Hortensia,  with  some  of  his 
former  minislevs,  and  the  officers  of  hie  houaehold,  were 
assembled  to  had  hi*  retem. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Buonaparte,  the  mea* 
sures  adopted  by  the  allied  sovereigns  in  consequence 
of  his  second  usurpatioo,  the  «g>Ml  defeat  which  he 
'sustained  on  the  plaina  of  Waterloo,  his  liunrender  to 
the  British  govermnent,  and  bis  deportation  to  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  have  already*  been  laid  before  Ae  reader. 
U  only  remains,  therefore,  to  cypress  oar  fervent  hope 
that  he  will  no  Bftore  be  permitted  to  agitate  and  die- 
tract  lihe  world  by  that  restteas  ambition  which 
to  be  insciparable  fiem  his  very  «istenee« 
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5.  MALHAM's  HISnGORY  and  UFE  of  our  Blessed  LORD  and 
SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST,  his  Apoaties,  &c  To  which  are  subjoined, 
STiotVircsB  of  the  Cbkistian  Rblioion  \  including  the  Faith  and 
Duties  of  a  Christian  j  by  Dr.  Po&tbvs,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London ; 
in  foUo^  with  fine  Engravii^-,  complete  in  fiO  Numbers,  price  Stf.  eadk. 

6.  F0K*8  BOOK  OF  MARTYRS,  or  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  being  a  complete  History  of  Martyrdom,  fh>m  the 
Commencement  of  Christianfty  to  the  present  Time :  including  the  Trials, 
Tortures,  and  triumphant  Deaths  of  tne  English  Martyrs  in  Uie  Retgn  of 
Queen  Mary,  4cc.  Rerised  and  improved  by  Malham,  in  large  folio,  with 
many  striking  Copper-plates*,  comprised  in  100  Numbersj  price  8d.  each. 

7.  KNIGHT'S  EVANGEUCAL  FAMILY  BIBLE,  in  gfand  Iblio, 
▼ery  lam  Print— The  Notes  selected  firom  Matthew  Henry,  Brown,  Gill, 
Doddridge,  &e.  Embellished  with  upwards  of  Fifty  superior  Engravings  j 
complete  in  154  Numbers,  including  the  Apocrypha,  price  Sd,  each. 

8.  MALHAM'S  CHRISrnAN's  FAMILY  BIBLE;  or.  Library  of 
Divine  Knowledge^  in  small  Folio,  with  beautiful  Engravings,  complete 
in  173  Numbers,  price  Sd,  each. 

9.  MALHAM's  COMMON  PRAYER-BOOK,  very  brge Print,  Sro., 
containing  the  Articles  of  Religion,  Companion  to  the  Altar,  the  New 
Version  of  the  Psafans,  &c.  iUustsated  by  Notes  and  useful  Directions: 
embellished  with  IS  Engravings,  in  S2  Numbers,  price  6d.  each. 

10.  HERVETs  MEDITATIONS  and  CONTEMPLATIONS,  with 
the  Life  of  the  Author,  and  his  Funeral  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ro- 
MAIKB,  A.M.  Neatiy  printed  in  Svo.,  wit^s  fin€  Englra^nga,  and  eom* 
prised  in  IS  Numbers,  price  6d.  each ;  oty  neatly  boiind,  price  1 1#.  6tf. 

11.  HERVEY's  DULOGUES  ami  LETTERS,  or  THERON  and 
ASPASIO ;  being  a  Series  of  Dialogues  and  I^etters  on  the  most  important 
and  interesting  Subjects  of  the  Gospel :  printed  uniform  with  the  above, 
With  fine  Engravings,  and  completed  in  40  Numben,  price  6d,  each. 

lS;'nie  NEW  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  MAN,  contaiuinp  the  Faith  as 
well  aa  Practice  of  a  Christian  j  with  •  Devotions  proper  for  several  Oc- 
caaions  i  also  a  Hdp.  to  reading  the  Scriptures'^  printed  in  Svo.  embeU 
lished  with  Engravings,  and  comprised  in  2S  Numbers,  price  6d.  each. 

13.  BUNYAN'a  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  inm  tiiis  Worid  to  that 
which  is  to  come ;  delivered  under  the  Similitude  of  a  Dream :  in  three 
Parts:  with  Mason's  explanatory  Note^,  and  evangelical  Reflections 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Newton,  J.  Biadfbrd,  and  Dr.  Hawker;  embeUished  with 
fine  Engravings,  and  comprised  in  18  Numbers,  Svo.  price  6d.  each. 

14.  RUSSELL'S  SEVEN  SERMONS  on  the  unpardonable  Sin  aj^inst 
the  Hoh[  Ghost,  &c.  With  Prayers  for  every  Day  in  the  Week,  ahd  on 
scioerai  Uocasions.  Printed  in  octavo,  on  a  large  Type,  embellished  with 
tPeven  Engravtags,  and  completed  in  90  Numbers,  price  fid.  ^tch. 


16.  BAXTER'S  SAINTS*  EVERLASTING  REST;  or,  a  IWatiie 
on  the  blessed  Sute  of  the  Saints  in  their  Enjoyment  of  God  hi  HcuTea. 
Also,  a  Call  to  the  UKcoMVEKTaD  to  turn  and  live,  and  aceept  of 
Mercy  while  Mercy  may  be  had.  And  Now  or  Never  ;  or  the  serioai 
Believer  justified,  encouraged,  excited,  and  directed,  ^nb^ished  with 
Engravings,  and  oomplet^  in  27  Numbers,  Svo^  price  fitf.  each. 

16.  WATTS's  WORLD  TO  COME ;  or  Discourses  on  the  Joys  and 
Sorrows  of  departed  Souls  at  Death,  and  the  Glory  or  Ten^n*  of  the  Re- 
surrection. In  which  is  prefixed,  an  Essay  towajrd  the  l^oof  of  a  SepS' 
ration  of  the  Soul  after  Death.  To  which  is  added,  the  life  of  the  Author. 
Embellished  with  Engravings,  ami  completed  in  IS  Numbers,  In  Svo. 
price  fitf .  eadi. 

17.  The  DEATH  of  ABEL,  (in  Five  Books,)  translated  from  the 
German  of  Solomon  Gessner,  by  Mrs.  CoUyer ;  with  Memoirs  of  tike  Au- 
thor. To  which  is  added,  the  Death  of  Cain,  the  Life  of  Joseph, 
and  Death,  a  Vision ;  neatiy  printed  in  Svo.,  embellished  with  Eofm?. 
ings,  ami  comprised  in  %0  Numbers,  price  6d,  eadi. 

IS.  DRELlNCOURT's  CHRISTIAN'S  DEFENCE^  agamat  the 
FEARS  of  DEATH;  with  seasonable  Directions  how  to  prepare  our. 
selves  to  die  weU :  including  the  Life  of  the  Author,  with  an  Account  of 
his  tost  Minutes.  Beautifally  prmted  in  Svo.  with  11  elegant  Engravings, 
and  completed  in  24  Numbars,  price  6cf.  each. 

19.  The  DUMOND  POCKET  PRAYEIUBOOK,  puUisimd  byAa. 
thority  of  His  Majesty's  Printer.  Illustrated  with  fine  Engravings,  by 
Thurston,  PVe,«and  Armstrong.  Beautifully  printed,  In  16  Numbcrt, 
price  6d.  each,  or  bonnd  in  moroooo,  price  18#. 

30.  BURKI1T  on  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  Our  Lord  and  S^ 
viour  Jesus  Christ.  Neatiy  printed  in  Quarto,  embdished  witii  nume- 
rous Engravings,  and  ogmpleted  in  106  Numbers,  price  Otf.  each. 

SI.  NEWTON'S  LIFE  of  our  LORD  and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST, 
with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Nptes.  Printed  in  Quarto,  iliuatiated 
with  Engravings,  and  comprised  in  fiO  Numbers,  price  6d.  each. 

22.  Mrs.  ROWE's  LETTERS  ok  FRIENDSHIP  in  DEATH,  from 
the  Dead  to  the  Living;  with  Letters  moral  and  entertaining^  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  To  which  are  added,  Betaut  ExercUet  ff  tke  Heart.  Printed 
in  Svo.,  embellished  with  elegant  Engravings,  and  completed  in  IS  Num- 
bers, price  fill.  each. 

23.  TIME  and  the  END  of  TIME^i—The  First  Part,  on  the  Redcmp- 
tioA  of  Time ;— the  Secoml,  on  our  hitter  End.  By  JoHir  Fox.  With  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  in  ISmo.,  price  3s,  bound. 

24.  BUCHAN's  DOMEfTTIC  Mm)ICINE;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  Diseases,  by  Regimen  and  simple  Medicines. 
Including  the  Life  of  the  Aijthok,  and  his  Adtice  to  Mothers  on 
the  Sul^ect  of  their  own  Health,  and  the  Means  of  promoting  the  Heal^ 
Strength,  and  Beauty  of  their  Children.  Embellished  with  Eight  Pfaitcs, 
and  completed  in  28  Numbers,  price  64.  each. 

25.  SELECT  NOVELS;  or,  Gentieman  and  Lady's  entertminii^f  Li. 
brary :  being  a  Collection  of  universaHy  approved  Novels,  Histories,  Ad- 
ventures, Tales,  &c.  By  the  most  esteemed  Authors.  Neatiy  printed 
in  Octauo,  and  embeUUied  witii  elegant  Engravmgs  and  Vi^^iette  Title- 
paecs.  Each  Volume  will  consist  of  about  20  Numbers,  pnoe  0«C.  each, 
and  may  be  bonnd  separately. 

26.  The  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS;  or,theThou. 
sand  and  One  Nighto;  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Gallaod,  by 
G.  S.  Beauvont.  Neatiy  pritited  ia  Svo.,  embellished  with  eight  el^;ant 
Engravings,  and  comprised  in  24  Numbers,  price  6cf .  each. '  ^ 

27.  PAMELA,  or  VIRTUE  REtfARDED  :  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from 
a  beautiful  Young  Damsel  to  her  Parents :  published  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  Principles  of  Virtue  and  Religion  in  the  minds  of  Youth  of  both 
Seaces.  To  which  are  prefixed^  detracts  from  several  curiovu  Letters 
written  to  the  Editor  on  the  Subject.  Embellished  with  numerous  superb 
Engravings,  and  completed  in  25  Numbers,  Svo.  price  6<f.  each. 

2S.  The  OXFORD  ENCYCLOPEDIA;  or,  a  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  General  Literature :  including,  in  dislinrt  Treatiaea,  an  ac- 
curate view  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  their  modem  and  improved  State. 
Handsomeljr  printed  in  Quarto,  and^embeUished  with  numerous  iUos^tia- 
tivc  Engravinn ;  to  be  completed  in  about  250  Numbers,  price  Sd,  each. 


Ibmung  Five  Volumes. 
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